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Abattoirs: 
Canada: labour and wages in, 144. 


Accidents, Industrial: 


\. methods of statistical tabulation, 1376. 
ers of Int. Labour Organization, 
1372. 

relation between labour turnover and, 1057. 

International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, annual meet- 
ing of, 124. 

mining accidents and accident ‘prevention in 
various countries, 497. 

Canada: fatal in 1922, 333; during last quarter 
of 1922, 211; during first quarter of 1923, 561; 
second quarter, 954; third quarter, 1,331. 

mining fatalities in ten year period, 764. 

British Columbia: report on mine explosion 
at Cumberland, 628. 

Nova Scotia: accidents and accident preven- 
tion in, 1006; in factories in 1922, 396. 

Ontario: in mines, 398; increased number in, 
1188; auto accidents at railway crossings, 713; 
See also Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association of Ontario. 

United Kingdom: fatalities, etc. in mines 
during 1921, 80; in factories, in 1922, 972. 

United States: economic losses resulting from, 
223; high rate of, explained, 1272; injuries 
to eyes, 579; in metal mines in 1921, 714; 
study of, in bituminous coal mines, 1054; in 
children’s work, in New York, 355; in 
quarries, 1352. 

See also Sarety AND HrEattH; WoRKMEN’S Com- 

PENSATION. 


Acland, F. A.: 


leaves Labour Dept. to take duties of King’s 
Printer, 966. 


Adolescents: See ScHoot ATTENDANCE. 


Agreements, Industrial: 


Canada: recent agreements and schedules of 
wages, 97, 313, 423, 535, 665, 790, 921, 1022, 
1301, 1422. 

Building and construction— 

bricklayers, masons, plasterers, etc., at Hali- 
fax, 665; at Ottawa, 791; at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, 1025, at Hamilton, 424; 
at Toronto, 99. 

carpenters, at Brantford, 666; at Calgary, 537; 
at Guelph, 793; at Niagara Falls, 793; at 
Ottawa, 537; at Pembroke, 926; at Peter- 
boro, 791; at St. Catharines, 792. 

electrical workers, at Windsor, 1025. 

painters, paperhangers, etc., at Toronto, 792. 

paving cutters at Quebec, 926. 

plasterers at Montreal, 665; at Ottawa, 927; 
at Quebec, 1025; at Windsor, 794; at Winni- 
peg, 424. 

plumbers, steamfitters, etc., at Hamilton, 
792; at Hull, 665; at Regina, 537; at St. 
Catharines, 927; at Vancouver, 927; at 
Windsor, 666. 

sheet metal workers, at Toronto, 98. 

stationary engineers at Calgary, 927. 

steam shovel and dredgemen, east of Fort 
William, 425. 

stonemasons at Ottawa, 790; 
926; at Toronto, 791. 


Manufacturing-clothing and textiles. 
garment workers at Windsor, 925. 
tailors at Toronto, 535. 


71106—14 


at, St. John, 


Agreements, Industrial—Con. 


Manufacturing-food, drink and tobacco— 
bakers, at Edmonton, 921. 
bakery drivers at New Westminster, $21. 
brewery workers at Calgary, 922, at Fernie, 
922, at London, 1024. 
dairy teamsters, etc., at Vancouver, 314. 
steam and operating engineers in creamery at 
Moose Jaw, 1304. 
Manufacturing—fur and products— 
furriers, at Montreal, 313. 
Manufacturing-iron and steel— 
moulders at Amherst, 922; 
Guelph, 314. 
Manufacturing-printing and publishing— 
bookbinders, at Regina, 666. 
pressmen, at Hamilton, 1023; at Regina, 923: 
at Saskatoon, 924. 
printers at Moose Jaw, 536; at Nanaimo, 925; 
at Ottawa, 97; at Sarnia, 1024; at St. John, 
1023; at Toronto, 923; at Vancouver, 924; 
at Victoria, 425. 
stereotypers, etc., at Regina, Saskatoon, and 
Moose Jaw, 1024. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper goods— 
pulp and paper mill workers, at Thorold, 1022. 
Manufacturing—wood products— 
furniture workers, at Hanover, Ont., 240, 315. 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal miners in District 18, U.M.W. of A., 237, 
295, 346, 424; 
at Cumberland, B.C., 1303; at Extension and 
South Wellington, B.C., 1301. 
mine and smelter workers in Slocan Mining 
District, 535. 
Municipal— 
civic.eemployees, at Calgary, 671; at Edmonton, 
540; at Lethbridge, 667; at Medicine Hat, 
666; at Saskatoon, 669. 
electrical employees, at Edmonton, 538. 
steam and operating engineers at Moose Jaw, 
100, 1305. 
Services—domestic and personal (including amuse- 
ments)— 
barbers, at Ottawa, 929; at Peterborough, 928 
musicians, at Windsor, 1305. 
Public Utilities— 
telephone employees (Government) in Alberta, 
226, 426. 
telephone electrical workers in Manitoba, 1026 
Transportation—electric railways— 
street railway employees, at Brantford, 795; 
at Calgary, 672; at Edmonton, 538; at 
Lethbridge, 668; at Saskatoon, 670; at 
Toronto, 794; at Winnipeg, 537, 1026. 
Transportation—steam railways— 
ee freight handlers, etc., (Grand Trunk) 


moulders, at 


shop employees (Railway Association of 

Canada), 1426. pa 
Trans portation—water— 

harbour workers, at Montreal, 539, 1305. 

longshoremen, at St. John, 100. 

United Kingdom: report of discussion by 
Trades Union Congress and Labour Party, 
of various methods of settlement in use, 6. 


Agriculture: 


joint international advisory committee on, 
225, 996. 

British Columbia: farm workers covered by 
workmen’s compensation, 265. 

Manitoba: relief measures for farmers, 867. 

Nova Scotia: farm workers covered by work- 
men’s compensation, 265. 


iv INDEX 
Agriculture—Con. Apprenticeship—Con. 
Ontario: wages of farmers’ help, 122; loans South Africa: act to establish committees, 
for, 741. 583. 


Saskatchewan: organizing harvest labour, 966. 
France: workmen’s compensation for farm 
workers in, 125. : 

United States: agricultural credits act, 710. 


See also CreEptIt. 


Alberta: 


Labour Dept., annual report of, 752. 

consolidated statutes, issue of, 582. 

distress, advances for relief of, 347. 

milk testers, new regulations for, 714. 

telephones, labour cost of, 347. 

mining: coal production in 1922, 122; legisla- 
ture requests lower freight rates for coal, and 
completion of branch railways, 350. 

mothers’ allowances and care of children in 
1922, 505. 

ee service agreements on wage questions, 

See also AcciDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CHILDREN; 

Crvit Service; Epucation; EMPLOYMENT 
SeRvicE oF CaNnapDA; Factory LEGISLATION; 
Hours or Lasour; Lasour LEGISiATION; 
{LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; MINES AND MINING; 
“Minimum WAGE; TEACHERS; WoMEN; 
‘WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 
see LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS (Alberta) 


American Construction Council: 
constitution of, 258. 


American Federation of Labour: 
43rd convention of, 1240. 
food department proposed, 1189. 
joint action of, with Workers’ 
Bureau, 127. 


Education 


American Newspaper Publishers’ Association: 


decline to accept amendments to International 
Typographical Union’s constitution, 584. 


American-Russian Trade Industrial Workers 
Association: 


participate in clothing trust, 123. 


Annuities, Dominion Government: 


offices of, transferred to Dept. of Labour, 704. 
work of branch described, 751. 
increased demand for, 1052. 


Anthrax: 


prevention of, considered by committee of 
International Labour Office, 996. 


Apprenticeship: 


Canada: plan for the building industry laid 
before Association of Building Industries, 
275, 494; approved by painters, 828. 

Assn. of Canadian Building and Construction 
Industries drafts apprenticeship act, 1090. 

in building industry, 259; decline of numbers 
in building trade in Ontario, 123; Ontario 
Carpenters’ Council favour new scheme, 222. 

pharmaceutical chemists, age limit for, in 
Saskatchewan, 490. 

printing apprentices, training of, 1253; joint 
committee in printing trades, at Ottawa, 98; 
Amer. Newspaper Publishers’ Assn., 584; 
scarcity of apprentices at Toronto, 713. 

railway shops system of training in Grand 
Trunk, 283. 

Australia: apprenticeship in bricklaying in 
N.S.W., 972; inquiry in Tasmania, 977. 


United States: increase in numbers in build- 
ing trades, 1184; training classes for brick- 
layers in Arizona, 829; in electrical trades, 
460; plastérers’ courses at Philadelphia, 583; 
in plumbing and heating, 459; training in tile 
industry, 825. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CHILDREN; 
Epucation (Vocational and ‘Technical 
Training); Minrmum WAGES. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 


International Garment Workers’ agree to arbi- 
tration scheme, 347. 

Canada: settlement of strike of coal miners at 
Canmore, Alta., 856; at Drumheller, Alta., 
1208; at Luscar Collieries, Alta., 1087. 

Quebec: municipal strikes and lockouts act 
amended, 266. 

Australia: interstate conference on, 972; indus- 
trial court decision upheld against iron 
workers, 3. 

Norway: compulsory court abandoned, 583. 

Spain: joint committees provided for, 356. 


See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CANADIAN 
Raiway Boarp or ADJUSTMENT; INDUS- 
TRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION Act, 1907. 


Armaments: 


reduction of, action of 4th assembly of League 
of Nations, 1235. 


Asiatics: 


enforcement of immigration regulations desired 
Py Rees and Labour Congress, 141, 1092, 
1095. 

British Columbia: Oriental exclusion order in 
lumber camps validated, 288; beneficiaries 
under workmen’s compensation, 352; busi- 
ness licenses at Vancouver, 1398. 

Ontario: number of white women employed in 
Chinese restaurants, 122. 

United States: exclusion of, demanded by A. 
HOt 1, 1200: 


See also CHINESE; 
SETTLEMENT. 


JAPANESE; MIGRATION AND 


Association of Canadian Building and Cen- 
struction Industries: 


annual conference of, 258. 


Australia: 


factory regulations, 354. 

hours of labour in, 1122. 

research institute, 977. 

N.S.W. ironworkers union fined for illegal 
Strikes. 

inquiry in Tasmania on apprentice training, 978. 

See also APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION; PRIcES 

(UnitED KiInG@pom, 2tc.); UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Austria: 
prices in. See Pricrs in Unrtep Kinapom, Etc. 


Automobile Industry: | 
Canada: wages and labour in, 886. \/ 


Bakeries: 


night work in, considered by Int. Labour 
Organization, 1185, 1239. 


Banks and Banking: 


labour banks: in Germany, 975; 
States, 81. 
See also Co-oPERATION; CREDIT. 


in United 


INDEX | ¥ 


Barbers: 
licensing of, favoured by Trades and Labour 
Congress, 1095. 
women barred from Journeymen Barbers’ Int. 
Union, 1249. 
British Columbia: licensing bill, 977; bill 
dropped, 1350. 


Bar Rooms: Sce Horets, rrc. 


Belgium: 
holidays with pay for miners, 1352. 
reciprocal agreement with France on miners’ 
pensions, 126. 
See also Prices (UnrrED KINGDOM, ETC.) 


Benefit Associations: See INSURANCE. 


Blind, Montreal Association for the: 
Provincial grant requested, 1188. 


Boiler Inspection: 
Canada: order respecting marine boilers, 463. 
more inspectors desired by Trades and Labour 
Congress, 1095. 
Alberta: report on, for 1922, 753. 
Ontario: steam boiler ingpection in 1921, 149; 
in 1922, 1263. 


Boot and Shoe Industry: 
Canada: labour and wages in, 633. 


Boycotts: 
committee of A. F. of L. on, 1243. 


Boys: See CHILDREN AND CHILD LAzBouR. 


Bricklaying: 
apprenticeship in New South Wales, 972. 
United States: training classes in, in Arizona, 
829. 
See also Burtpine TRADES. 


British Columbia: 


Labour, Department of, report for 1922, 880. 

legislature meets, 1181. 

coal miners’ minimum wage board not yet 
appointed, 2. 

special inspection of coal mines, 715. 

Govt. loans to industries, 3. 

immigration agent at London, 582. 

oriental exclusion orders validated by Privy 
Council, 288. 

superannuation in, 1181. 

production of certain commodities in 1916 and 
1922, 1398. 

See also CHILDREN; Epucation; EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE oF CANADA; Facrory LEGISLATION; 
Hours or Lasour; Lasour L&GIsuation; 
Lecaut Decisions; Minrmum WaGEs; Morts- 


ERS’ ALLOWANCES; SAFETY AND Haru; 
Waces; WomreN; WoRKMENS’ COMPENSA- 
TION, ETC. 


British Empire Steel Corporation: 
proposed works committee at Sydney, N.S., 5. 


British North America Act: 
bearing on validity of Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1126; on B.C. oriental ex- 
clusion orders, 288. 


Brookwood Workers’ Coliege, Katonah, N.Y.; 

; graduates from, 714. 

Building and Construction Industries, Asso- 
ciation of: 


See ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION IND USTRIES. 


Building: 
permits in Canada in 1922, 310. 


monthly report on permits, 95, 185, 308, 421, 
533, 660, 788, 917, 1020, 1147, 1297, 1417. 


See also INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


rates of wages and hours of labour in building 
trades, in 1922-23, 929-931. 


Assn. of Can. Building and Construction Indus- 
tries: annual conference of, 258. 


shortage of mechanics in building trades, 260. 
vocational training for bricklayers, 576. 
: builders’ and workmen’s act amended, 


Ont.: fair wage act proposed by Toronto 
Building Trades Council, 3; Provincial 
Builders’ and Supply Assn., appeal to Em- 
ployment Service Council for all year work, 
123; apprenticeship in, 222; plans in Toronto 
to regularize employment in building, 4. 


Que.: Montreal Builders’ Exchange plan to 
provide regular employment, 3. 


United Kingdom: wages and conditions in, 971. 


U.S.A.: survey of conditions in, 1184; plasterer 
apprentice training at Philadelphia, 583. 


See also APPRENTICESHIP; BRICKLAYING;. Parn2- 
ING, ETC. 


Bulgaria: 
compulsory labour in, 976. 


Camps: 
employment of women in, 1382. 


Canada Cement Company: 
accident prevention plan, 4. 


‘Canadian Building Review’’: 


monthly statement of value of building con- 
tracts awarded, see INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


‘‘Canadian Congress Journal:”’ 
appeal for support, 1090. 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 
See LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS (CANADA). 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
52nd annual convention, proceedings at, 733, 
report on progress of scientific and industrial 
research, 713. 


Canadian National Council of Immigration of 
Women: 
continuance of, asked for by 7, and L. Council 
141. 


Canadian National Railways: 
political rights of employees restored, 124. 
appointment of Tom Moore on directorate, 
1090. 
extensions of, approved by T. and L. Congress, 
1093. 
shorter hours in shops at Stratford, 1349. 


See also GRAND TRUNK Rattway; Rattways. 


Canadian National Safety League: 


report for 1922, 501. 
assistance by Dominion, 222, 740. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
scholarships awarded, 967. 
proposal for shorter hours to lessen unemploy- 
ment in shops, 1349. 


vi INDEX 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 


election of officers, 829. 

report of proceedings from Sept., 1920, to Sept. 
1923, 1211. 

summary of recent proceedings, 49, 365, 1074. 

Proceedings— 

Canadian National, and conductors and train- 
men, 49, 50, 1077; (Atlantic Region) and 
railroad telegraphers, 1075; (western lines), 
and conductors, 51, 1077; and firemen and 
enginemen, 365, i081, 1082, 1083; and train- 
men, 49, 50, 1077. 

Canadian Pacific, and trainmen, 1079; (west- 
ern lines) and conductors, 366, 367, 1075; and 
telegraphers, 1075, 1076; and trainmen, 365, 
366, 1078, 1080. 

Grand Trunk, and maintenance of way em- 
ployees and shop labourers, 50. 

Kettle Valley Railway, and engineers and 
firemen, 367. 

Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way Commission, and trainmen, 1079, 1080. 


Catholic Workers of Canada, Federation of: 
See LABouR ORGANIZATIONS. 


“Check-off:’’ 
demanded by miners in N.S., 868; by anthra- 
cite miners in U.S.A., 878. 


Children and Child Labour: 


inquiry by League of Nations into traffic in 
women and children, 465. 

protection of young workers in various coun- 
tries, 375; in the textile industry, 376. 

action against child labour by Amer. Fed, of 
Labour, 1243. 

Canada: summary of provincial laws regula- 
ting, 1385; legislation in 1922 in various 
provinces, 270; handbook on child welfare 
work in Canada, 506. 

employment of, under factory acts of various 
provinces, 621. 

conference on child welfare at Winnipeg, 977. 

Alta.: report of Supt. of Neglected Children 
ie 1922, 505; amendment of laws desired, 

N.S.: employment of boys under 16 in mines 
he Gea, 615, 616; employment certificates, 

Ont.: inclusion of boys in minimum wage 
proposed, 1349. 

Que.: method of issuing employment certif- 
icates, 77; employment of, by vendors, etc., 
828; child welfare clinic at Sherbrooke, 1189. 

United Kingdom: employment certificates, 
639; employment at sea, 639; boy labour on 
Liverpool docks, 708. 

India: employment i in industries in, 1185. 

China: factory regulations in, 1349. 

family allowances in France and Holland, 974. 

U.S.A.: Secretary of Labour’s report on, 291; 
report of children’s bureau, 461; extra com- 
pensation for illegally employed minors, 
706; accidents to, in New York, 355. 

See also INFANT Mortauity; INT. LABouUR ORGAN- 

IZATION (LEAGUE OF Nations): ScHoou ATTEND- 

ANCE, ¥TC. 


Child Labour, Permanent Conference for the 
Abolition of (U.S.A.): 


organization of, 1243. 


Chile: 
delegates tribute to work of Int. Labour Organ- 
ization, 452. 
committee to discuss questions coming before 
Int. Labour Organization, 1349. 


China: 
factory regulations i in, 1349. 


Chinese: 


Canada: immigration, restriction of, 740. 

registration of, ordered, 967. 

B.C.: exclusion from employment on provincial 
timber lands, 288. 

Man.: employment of women by, in restau- 
rants, laundries, etc., law forbidding, 867; 
Winnipeg charter amended, 1382. 


See also ASIATICS. 


Civil Service: 


Canada: 
740. 

parliamentary committee on, report of, 740. 

Alta.: merit system. in, 1184. 

B.C.: joint councils in, 1181, 

Ont.: revision of salaries, 1350. 

Que.: commission to investigate, 966. 

United Kingdom: inquiry on employment con- 
ditions, 1057; inquiry into rates of pay, 458. 


See also PENSIONS. 


Clerks: 
admissible under B.C. workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, 265. 
See also FACTORIES, FETC.; 
TIONS. 


Clothing Trades: 


unemployment insurance plan of Amal. Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, 576, 705. 

United States workers’ agreement with Russia, 
1238 


measures in Parliament relating to, 


LABOUR ORGANIZA= 


Coal: 


Dotiinion Fuel Board created, 2; 
interim report on available supplies, 754. 
Ont.: orders of fuel controller rescinded, 463. 


Coal Mining: See Mines anp MINING 


Coasting Laws: 


proposed suspension of, protest by Can. Manuf. 
Assn., 734 


Combines, Industrial and Trade: 


Canada: act for investigation of combines, 
monopolies, trusts and mergers, 737. 

administration of, by Labour Dept., 966. 

validity of anti-combine section of Criminal 
Code, 453, 572. 

alleged combine of lake carriers, 735. 


Commercial Travellers: 
special polls for, in Ontario municipalities, 742. 


Commissions: 

Dominion-Provincial, on uniformity of labour 
laws: recommendations relating to factory 
legislation, 620. 

to inquire into causes of unrest among steel 
workers at Sydney, N.S., 1052. 

Ont.: for consolidation of statutes, 112: 

Que.: on workmen’s compensation, etc., 1054. 


Company Towns: 


views of T. and L. Congress on, 1093. 
Ont.: at lumber mills at Chapleau, 1051. 


Conferences: 


Int. Conference of Labour Statisticians, 1374. 

Int. Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, 124. 

Dominion-Provincial conference on recommen- 
dations of Int. Labour Organization, 263, 
372, 452; approved by T. and L. Congress, 
1093. 


INDEX vii 


Conferences—Con. 
Canadian building and construction industries, 
258 


United Kingdom: national conference of labour 
women, 767. 
U.S.A.: National Safety Council, congress 
OfNIg72: 
Conscription of Labour: 
U.S.A.: Amer. Fed. of Labour condemns, 1247. 
in Bulgaria, 976. 
Conventions: 


departmental labour officials of U.S.A. and 
Canada, 455. 

fire marshal’s convention, Winnipeg, 1189. 

Ontario Labour Educational Assn., 614. 


See also LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 
Convict Labour: See Prison Lasour 


Co-operation: 

in agriculture, considered by committee of 
Int. Labour Office, 996. 

Canada: legislation relating to, in 1922, 272. 

resolution favouring, by T. and L. Congress, 
1098. 

Alberta: Provincial Assn. favours affiliation 
with Dominion organization, 713. 

Quebec: fishermen’s societies, 1184. 

United Kingdom: statistics for 1922, 1183. 

U.S.A.: 3rd national congress of Co-operative 
League, 81; co-operative banks in, 229; 
support of movement by A.F. of L., 1244. 

in Denmark, 1060. 


See also Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


Co-partnership: 
proposed for C.N.R. shops, 1348. 
United Kingdom: bill to promote, 578. 
New Zealand: for state-owned mine, 1352; 
‘labour shares’’ proposed, 1352. 
Cosmos Cotton Co.: 
welfare plan of, 358. 


Cost of Living: See Prices. 


Coupling: See Ramways. 


Credit: 
Ont.: rural credit system extended, 743. 
agricultural, in United Kingdom, 457. 
credit for Italian labour abroad, 973. 
U.S.A.: agricultural credits act, 710. 
Criminal Code: 


sections dealing with combines ,etc., 737, 743: 
held ulira vires of Parliament, 453; view of 
Dept. of Justice, 572. 

Currency: ; 
depreciation of, in various countries, 210. 
Czecho-Slovakia: 


old age pension plan, 827. 
decree regarding collective dismissals of em- 
ployees, 583. 


See also Prices (UnitEp KinGpom, Evc.) 


‘Daily Herald:”’ 
financial position of, 1105. 


Dairy Industry: 
Alta.: new regulations issued, 714. 


Denmark: 
growth of labour organizations, 465. 
See also Prices (Unitep Kinaq@pom, ETC.). 


Disarmament: See MriTarism. 


Diseases, Industrial: See INpustRiIAL DISEASES. 


Dock Labour: 


United Kingdom: 
708. 


Domestic Economy: 


federal department of, favoured by Women’s 
Institutes, 713. 


Dominion Fuel Board: See Coat. 


Dust: 
elimination problem in factories, 1180. 


Education: 


utilization of workers’ leisure considered by 
Int. Labour Organization, 262, 584. 

for agricultural workers, considered by com- 
mittee of Int. Labour Office, 996. 

economic teaching as aid to industrial peace, 
article by Bernard Rose, 74. 

workers’, plan of A. F. of L. to promote, 1244. 

technical trade school conducted by Int. Press- 
men’s Union, 56. 

special courses for pulp and paper workers in 
Canada and U.S.A., 577. 

Canada: Dept. of Labour bulletin ‘‘ Vocational 
Education,’ 2. 

scope and aims of vocational education, 626. 

school attendance laws in various Provinces, 
1385. 

legislation on, in 1922, in various provinces, 270. 

Canadian Pacific Railway scholarships, 967. 

C.P.R. president offers courses for young 
British farmers, 123. 

Alberta: educational campaign by U.M.W. 
of A., Dist. 18, 138; British school teachers 
in, 454; university extension course of Edmon- 
ton Trades and Labour Council, 123; corres- 
pondence courses in rural districts, 1344. 

B.C.: number of school pupils, 1351. 

N.B.: vocational education act revised, 617; 
progress of vocational, 253. 

N.S.: education act amended, 615; technical 
college, 615. 

Ont.: Adolescent School Attendance Act 
amended, 742; operation of, deferred, 572; 
success of vocational and technical educa- 
tion, 741; bills rejected by legislature, 743; 
bricklaying course at Toronto, 576; export 
trade course at Toronto University, 1061; 
industrial training of mental defectives at 
Orillia, 1056; needs of suburban schools, 454. 


See also ONTARIO LaBour EpucaTIoNAL ASSOCTI- 
ATION; WoMEN’s EpucaTIONAL FED. OF 
ONTARIO. 


P.E.I.: vocational education in, 496. 

Que.: technical training in pulp and paper 
industry at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 1056; at 
Gardenvale, 577; at Three Rivers, 1348; in- 
struction in paper making and forestry, 270, 
828. 

Sask.: bureau of publications established, 264; 
university session for school teachers, 712; 
teaching councils for nurses, 1056. 

United Kingdom: workers’ education plan of 
Natl. Alliance of Employers and Employed, 
456; schools for juvenile unemployed, 715. 

France: plan to further higher studies, 973. 

U.S.A.: workers’ education in, 127; Univ. of 
California supports workers’ education, 714; 
labour college planned by New York labour 
council, 583; classes for plasterers’ appren- 
tices at Philadelphia, 583; Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers open library, 127; Sim- 
onds prize essay competition, 1062; training 
in tile industry, 825; vocational training for 
bricklayers at Salt Lake City, 576; in . 
Arizona, 829. See also BRookwoop WoRKERS’ 
COLLEGE. 

See also TwacHers; VocATIONAL GUIDANCE; 
WorKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


boy labour at Liverpool, 


viii 
Egypt: See Prices (United Kingdom, etc.) 


Elections: 


Alta.: direct legislation act amended, 619. 
Ont.: special municipal polls for commercial 
travellers, 742. 
See also PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


Electrical Trades: 


U.S.A.: apprenticeship in, 460. 
Employees’ Representation: See INDUSTRIAL 
CouNCILS. 


Employment: 


of disabled men, int. conference on, 968. 

accident risks and labour turnover, 1057. 

Canada: employment during 1922, as reported 
by employers, 166. 

monthly reports by employers (with chart): 
89, 159, 296, 407, 512, 647, 775, 895, 1007, 1135, 
1275, 1404. See also INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

monthly reports by trade unions, see INDUS- 
TRIAL SITUATION. 

See also BUILDING PERMITS. 

Man.: Masters and Servants Act amended, 867. 

Ontario Labour Dept.: report for 1921, 147; for 
1922, 1262. 

Sask.: Masters and Servants Act amended, 491. 

United Kingdom: numbers employed in 
mines, 80. 

Czecho-Slovakia: 
dismissals, 583. 

See also UNEMPLOYMENT; 

SURANCE. 


decree regarding collective 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 


Employment certificates: 
N.S.: for children, 615. 


See also CHILDREN AND CHILD Laspour (LAws 
ON CHILD LABouR, ETC.). 


Employment Offices, Private: 


abolition of private, favoured by T. and L. 
Congress, 1093. 

B.C.: legal decisions concerning, 1176, 1342. 

Man.: further restriction on private offices, 867. 

Ont.: ee on, for 1922, 1263; private agencies 
in, 149. 


Employment Service of Canada: 


Canada: report for November, 1922, 64: for 
December, 1922, 180; for last quarter of 1922, 
176; for first quarter of 1923, 524; second 
quarter, 909; third quarter, 1289. 

monthly reports, by provinces, with charts 
and tables, 84, 180, 303, 415, 528, 655, 782, 912, 
1015, 1142, 1292, 1411; see also INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION. 

Alta.: for school teachers, 347. 

Ont.: report for 1922, 1262; wages of farmers’ 
help, 122. 


Employment Service Council of Ontario: 


recommendations on seasonal employment, 
150. 
Int. 


Employment Services, Association of 


Public: 
11th annual meeting of, 1000. 


Employment Services Abroad: 


United Kingdom: vacancies filled, 1917 to 
1922, 458. 

Germany: new law in, 83; equipment furnished 
to workers in Prussia, 715. 

Italy: changes in administration, 224. 

Poland: employers charged for service, 3. 

Switzerland: railways to use employment ser- 
vice, 715. 


INDEX 


Engineers, Stationary: See SraTioNARY AND 
HoistiInGc ENGINEERS. 


Esthonian Republic: 
ratifies conventions of Int. Labour Organ., 348. 


Explosions: See Accipents, INDUSTRIAL; MINES 
AND MINING. 


Exports: See TRapsE. 


Eye Sight Conservation Council of America: 
organization of, 464. 


Kyes: See Sieur. 


Factories and Factory Legislation: 


recommendation on general principles of fac- 
my inspection by Int. Labour Organization, 
1370 


Canada: employment of children in, 1387. 
legislation in various provinces, in 1922, 267. 
Alta.: Act amended, 620. 
B.C.: woman inspector appointed, 222. 
N.B.: report for 1922, 493. 
N.S.: in 1922, 396; welfare plan of Cosmos 
Cotton Co., 358. 
Ont.: report on, for 1921, 149; for 1922, 1263: 
health provisions in factories, 1180. 
Sask.: act amended, 490. 
» Australia: proposed health rules, 354. 
China: factory regulations in, 1349. 
See also Accipents, INDUSTRIAL; WOMEN. 


Fair Wages: 


Canada: monthly statement of contracts, 96, 
186, 312, 422, 534, 662, 788, 919, 1021, 1149, 
1299, 1418. 

policy of Dominion government, 269. 

in C.N.R. contracts, sought by Labour Con- 
gress, 1096. 

on Welland Ship Canal construction, sought by 
Labour Congress, 1092, 1095. 

Man.: on provincial public works, new sched- 
ules, 662; amendment to act, 269; plan to 
amalgamate board with other bodies, 4. 

Ont.: government policy stated, 124; legisla- 
tion favoured by Labour Congress, 1096; in- 
spection of planing mills, etc., desired by 
Labour Congress, 1095; insertion of clause in 
government contracts desired by carpenters, 
712; Provincial act proposed by Toronto 
Building Trades Council, 3. 

Que.: carpenters’ union ask for provincial legis- 
lation, 827; legislation favoured by Labour 
Congress, 1096. 


Farm Workers:. See AGRICULTURE. 
Fatalities: See AccipENTs. 


“Federated Press:’’ 
condemned by A. F. of L., 1244. 


Finland: See Prices (United Kingdom, etc.) 


Fire Prevention: Sce Sarery AnD Heatru. 


Firemen; 
pension scale of Toronto firemen, 1346. 


“First Aid:’’ See Sarery anp Hears. 


Fishermen and Fisheries: 


Atlantic steam trawling area extended, 968. 
position under workmen’s compensa- 
tion, 350; extension of lobster season, 463. 
Que.: co-operative societies, 1184. 


Food, Inspection of: 
regulations proposed by Labour Congress, 1095. 
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Foreign Workers: 
equality of right of, 262. 


France: 

family allowances in, 974. 

garden culture by workers, 465. 

labour measures introduced, 348. 

mining accidents in, 500. 

reciprocal agreement with Belgium on miners’ 
pensions, 126. 

profit sharing in, 1187. 

See also EpucaTIion; LascUR ORGANIZATIONS; 

Prices (Unrirep Kinepom, Ertc.,); WoRKMEN’S 

CoMPENSATION. 


Fuel Board, Dominion: See Coat. 
Fuel Distribution: See Coat. 


Fur Farms: 
Canada: wages and labour in, 1269. 


Fur Industry: 

Canada: labour and wages in, 400. 
Garment Workers: See Lasour ORGANIZATIONS 
(International. ) 


Germany: 


- employment exchange law, 83. 
labour bank in, 975. 
married women in textile industry, 462. 
non-manual workers’ organization, 463. 
salaries and wage rates, 711. 
trade boards for outworkers, 1187. 
vocational guidance in, 1062. 
labour conditions in Saar Basin, provision in 
Peace Treaty, 1370. 


See also Prices (Unirep Kinepom, Evc.); 
WAGES. 
Glass Industry: 
weekly rest in, considered by Int. Labour 
Organ, 1238. 


Grand Trunk Railway: 
wages of employees, tables of, 18. 
restoration of seniority rights to certain em- 
ployees, 124. 
See also CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 


Great Britain: See Unitep Kinepom. 


Great War Veterans’ Association: 
resolutions at convention of, 828. 


Greece: 
decree dissolving trade unions, 1190. 
Hart, Schafiner and Marx Essay Centest: 
results of essay competition for 1922, 3; subjects, 
etc., for 20th contest, 582. 


Harvesters: 

Sask.: organization of harvest work in, 966. 
Hat and Cap Industry: 

Canada: labour and wages in, 400. 


Hawkers and Pedlers: 
Sask.: act amended, 491. 


Health, Department of, of Canada: 
handbook on child welfare work, 506. 
publications by, 582. 

Hodges, Frank: 


address to Assn. 
Services, 1000. 


of Public Employment 


Holidays: 
See Hours or LABOUR. 


Holland: 


family allowances in, 974. 
See also Prices (Unitep Kinepom, Evtc.) 


Home Economics: See Domestic Ecomomy. 


Hood Rubber Company: 
employees’ benefit plan, 1059. 


Hotels, Restaurants, etc.: 


employment of women in, 1381. 
See also Minimum Waackss, Erc. 


Hours of Labour: 

in various countries, 1914-1922, 403. 

pore labour in Canada and other countries, 

weekly rest in glass industry, considered by 
Int. Labour Organization, 1239. 

workers’ leisure, Int. Labour Conference to 
consider utilization of, 1237. 2 

night work in bakeries, considered by Int. 
Labour Organ., 1185, 1239. . 

proposals of Int. Labour Organ., favoured by’ 
T. and L. Congress, 1096. 

ees day, A.F. of L. supports abolition of, 

242. 

44-hour week established for Int. pressmen, 55. 

Canada: bulletin on wages and hours of labour 
in 1921 and 1922, 2. 

hours of labour in, 1119. 

recent changes in wages and hours, 541. 

legislation relating to, enacted in 1922, 268. 

— hours of women in various provinces, 
1379. 

8-hour day, legislation desired by T. and L. 
Congress, 141. 

one day’s rest in seven, legislation desired by 
T. and L. Congress, 1091. 

in building trades, 929-931. 

44-hour week for job printers: report to Labour 
Congress on strike for, 1100. 

railways: shorter hours to lessen unemploy- 
ment in C.P.R. shops proposed, 1349. 

Alta.: 48-hour week fixed by minimum wage 
board, 891. 

B.C.: average working hours in industry, 881. 

Man.: Winnipeg early closing bylaw, repeal 
demanded, 1351. 

N.B.: early closing act amended, 617; 

N.S.: firemen at Sydney desire 2-platoon 
system, 1351. 

Ont.: Fire Fighters, Provincial Fed. of, con- 
vention of, 1351. 

United Kingdom: 6-hour day approved by 
Trade Union Congress, 1105. 

Belgium: holidays for miners, 1352. 

China: factory regulations in, 1349. 

Japan: in spinning industry, 774. 

U.S.A.: 48-hour week for women and children 
in Maine, proposal defeated, 1190; 12-hour 
day to be abolished in steel industry, 879; 
extension of federal 8-hour law desired by 
A.F. of L., 1247. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; FACTORIES; 
INDUSTRIAL Disputes INVESTIGATION ACT; 
Sunpay; Women, Evc. 


Housing: 
Canada: legislation on, in 1922, 272. 
See also RENT. 


Hungary: ; 
proposed legislation concerning trade unions 
and disputes, 825. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario: 
Provincial act concerning, 743. 


x 


Hygiene: See Sarery aNnD HEALTH. 
INumination: See Ligutina. 
Immigration: Sce MiGRatTIon. 
Imports: See TRADE. 


india: 


employment of women in mines, prohibition 
of, considered, 1062. 

female and child labour in, 1185. 

hours of labour in, 1122. 


See also Prices (UNITED Ki1NGpom, Etc.) 
Industrial Accident Prevention Asseciation of 


Ontario: 
annual meeting, 638. 


Industrial Accidents: See AccipENTs. 


industrial Councils: 


United Kingdom: 
cils,’’ 969. 


See also Manrroga Joint Counci, or INDUSTRY: 
Works CouUNCILS. 
industrial Diseases: 


activities of Int. Labour Organization regard- 
ing, 997. 
Ontario: 


report on ‘‘Whitley Coun- 


Board of Health report on, 1132; 


anthrax and lumpy jaw declared to be com-. 


municable, 223. 

U.S.A.: federal employees entitled to com- 
pensation for, 707; compensation for, favoured 
by A.F. of L., 1247; inquiry into printers’ 
phthisis, 223. 


See also ANTHRAX; LEAD. 


industrial Disputes: 
' economic teaching as an aid to industrial peace, 


Can. Fed. of Labour sanctions new method of 
calling strikes, 1252. 

Canada: strikes and lockouts in, 1922 (with 
chart), 242. 

monthly summary of, 51, 134, 239, 368, 475, 605, 
726, 860, 990, 1084, 1230, 1364. See also INDus- 
TRIAL SITUATION. 

Alta.: report on charges against Edmonton 
police, 766. . 
Man.: See Manirozsa Joint Councit or INDus- 

TRY. 

Ont.: in 1921, 148. 

N.S.: strikes of steel workers and coal miners 
re debate on, by T. and L. Congress, 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: monthly 
summary, 54, 136, 257, 370, 478, 610, 730, 865, 
992, 1087, 1233, 1367. 

Australia: N.S.W. ironworkers’ 
for illegal strike, 3. 

Russia: in Moscow and Petrograd in 1922, 581. 

Spain: disputes settlement act, 356. 

Sweden: disputes in, 280. 

U.S.A.: strike of job printers for 44-hour week, 
progress of, 1100; in anthracite coal mining 
industry, 878, 1003; effects of miners’ strike 
in 1922, 349; causes of mining disputes, 1399. 


See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
INJUNCTIONS; PICKETING. 


union fined 


INDUSTRIAL DispuTES, CANADA (BY INDUSTRIES). 


Building and construction— 
bricklayers and masons, at Quebec, 609. 
builders’ labourers, at Quebec, 609, 729, 862. 
hoisting engineers, at Victoria, 729. 
pile drivers, at Vancouver, 609. 
plasterers, etc., at Halifax, 609, 729. 
steam shovelmen, at New Welland ship canal, 
477, 608. 
street railway labourers, etc., at Montreal, 863. 


INDEX 


Industriai Disputes: Canapa—Con. 
Logging— 
lumber workers, Kootenay, B.C., 609. 


rafting crew, pulp and paper, at South Devon, 
N.B., 729, 862, 991, 1086. 


Manufacturing—Clothing— 
clothing works, at Montreal, 241, 609, 728; at 
Toronto, 728, 862, 991, 1086, 1232; at Winni- 
peg, 1366. 
fur workers, at Toronto, 991. 
rubber workers, at Montreal, 477, 608, 728. 


Manufacturing—Food, etc.— 
brewery workers, at Toronto, 477, 608, 728; 
cereal workers, at Goderich, Ont., 609. 


Manufacturing—Leather, etc.— 
shoe workers, at St. Hyacinthe, Que., 477, 608. 


Manufacturing—M etals— 

brass finishers, at London, Ont., 609. 

lathers, at Toronto, 609. 

metal workers, at London, Ont., 368; at Tren- 
ton, N.S., 368. 

moulders, at Kingston, 609. 

moulders’ labourers, at Guelph, 369; at Syd- 
ney, N.S., 609. 

steel yard-switchmen, at Hamilton, 369. 

steel workers, at Sydney, N.S., 241, 729, 862, 
991, 1099, 1152. 


Manufacturing—Printing and publishing— 

photo engravers, at Montreal, 52, 135, 241, 369, 
477, 608, 728, 862, 991, 1086, 1232, 1366. 

printers, pressmen, etc., at Halifax, 52, 135, 
241, 369, 477, 608, 728, 862, 991, 1086, 1232, 
1366; at Hamilton, 52, 135, 241, 369, 477, 608, 
728, 862, 991, 1086, 1232, 1366; at Montreal, 
52, 135, 241, 369, 477, 608, 728, 862, 991, 1086, 
1232, 1366; at Ottawa, 52, 135, 241, 369, 477, 
608, 728, 862, 991, 1086, 1232, 1366; at Toronto, 
52, 135, 241, 369, 477, 608, 728, 862, 991, 1086, 
1232, 1366; at Vancouver, 52, 135, 241, 369, 
477, 608, 728, 862, 991, 1086, 1232, 1366; at 
Winnipeg, 52, 135, 241, 369, 477, 608, 728, 862, 
991, 1086, 1232. 1366. 


Manufacturing—Pulp, paper, etc.— 
paper workers, at Beauharnois, Que., 477. 


Manufacturing—Stone cutting, etc.— 
stone cutters, at Ottawa, 1366. 


Manufacturing—T extiles— ~ 
textile workers, at Montreal, 609. 


Manufacturing—W ood products— 
woodworkers, at Hanover, Ont., 241; 
Romuald, Que., 609, 728. 
Mining— ‘ 
asbestos miners, at Thetford Mines, Que., 
477; at Robertsonville, Que., 477. 
coal miners, at Birch Grove, N.S., 477; at 
Blackstone, Alta., 608; at Canmore, 729, 
862; at Cape Breton, 863; at Cardiff, Alta., 
52, 135, 241; at Drumheller, Alta., 52, 368, 
863, 1086; in Edmonton district, 52, 135, 241, 
369; at Edson, Alta., 1366; at Foothills, 
Alta., 608; (puncher men) at Glace Bay, 
N.S., 609; at Inverness, N.S., 609; at Jog- 
gins, N.S., 241, 477; at Luscar Collieries, 
Alta., 1087; at Maccan, N.S., 609, 728; at 
Mercoal, Alta., 1232; at Michel, B.C., 135; 
in Pictou County, N.S., 863, 868; at Sydney 
Mines, 729. 
Public utilities— 
linemen, Electric Light and Power Co., at 
London, 729. 


Service, Personal (including Amusements )— 
restaurant employees, at Calgary, 1366. 
Transportation—Electric railways— __ 
motormen and conductors, at Niagara Falls, 
52, 135, 241, 369, 477, 608, 729, 863, 991, 1086, 
1232, 1366. 


at St. 





Industrial Disputes: Canapa—Con. 


Transportation—Steam railways— 
railways in Canada: settlement regarding 
changes in wages, 403. 
G.T.P., strike of 1910, seniority rights of train- 
men, etc., restored, 124. 


Transportation—Storage and local— 
taxicab drivers, at Montreal, 369, 477; 
John, 1086. 


Transportation—W ater— 
coal trimmers at Montreal, 609. 
longshoremen, at Miramichi, N.B., 863, 991, 
1086, 1232, 1366; at Vancouver, Victoria, New 
Westminster, Chemainus and Alberni, 1232, 
1366. 
seamen at Vancouver, 729, 863, 991, 1086. 


at St. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1997: 


proposed amendments, 349. 

bill to amend, disagreement between Senate 
and House of Commons, 744. 

Senate’s action on proposed amendments con- 
demned by labour, 1093. 

Judge Orde’s judgment concerning validity of 
act, 986; text of judgment, 1126; contrary 
judgment by Judge Mowat, 1452. 

amendments desired by T. and L. Congress, 
141. 

industrial harmony promoted by, during 1922, 


summary of proceedings under, for year 1922-23, 
and from 1907 to 1923, 855. 

monthly summary of proceedings under, 12, 
133, 236, 364, 472, 591, 723, 837, 985,. 1070, 
1198, 1361. 


PROCEEDINGS (BY INDUSTRIES). 


Metals and Machinery— 
British Empire Steel Corp’n., and iron, steel 
and tin workers, at Sydney, N.S., 236. 
Mining— 
coal miners, in Dist. 18, U.M.W. of A., Edmon- 
ton (application withdrawn), 133. 
metal miners at Timmins, Schumacher, and 
South Porcupine, Ont., 723, 837, 986. 
Municipal— 
policemen, at Calgary, 591. 
civic employees, at Prince Rupert, 364, 473. 


Public Utilities— 
Canadian National Telegraphs, and employees, 
591, 722, 845. 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co., and 
various employees, 827, 988. 
Toronto Electric Commissioners and linemen, 
groundmen, etc., 723, 837, 985. 


Trans portation—Electric Railways— 
Brantford Municipal Railway Commission 
and employees, 364, 472, 590. 
B. C. Electric, and employees, 985, 1072. 
Ottawa Electric, and employees, 472, 597, 838. 
Wee Electric, and gas workers, 364, 472, 


Transportation—Steam Railways— 

Algoma Steel Corp., and engineers, firemen, 
conductors and brakemen, 837, 1070. 

Canadian National and Canadian Pacific, and 
maintenance of way employees, etc., 985, 
1070, 1198. 

Canadian National (western lines), and dining 
and sleeping car employees, 472, 838. 

Canadian National (western lines), and shop 
employees, etc., 472. 

Canadian National (western lines) and sleep- 
ing and dining car employees, 364. 

: Canadian National (western lines), and steam 

shovel and dredgemen, 133, 592. 

Canadian Pacific, and checkers, truckers, 
coopers, etc., on Montreal wharf, 837. 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907: 
PRocEEDINGS—Con. 


Transportation—Steam Railways—Con. 

Canadian Pacific, and station agents, tele- 
graph operators, etc., 985, 1070, 1200. 

Canadian Pacific (western lines), and clerical 
and station employees, 364. 

Canadian Pacific (western lines), and steam 
shovel and dredgemen, 133, 593. 

Grand Trunk, and clerks, freight handlers, 
stationary engineers, roundhouse, shop and 
store labourers, etc., 16. 

Great Northern, and railway and steamship 
clerks, freight handlers, etc., 985. 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo, and freight 
handlers, 12. 

Trans portation—W ater— 

Canadian Pacific, and shipmasters, mates and 
marine engineers in B.C. lake and river ser- 
vice, 13. 

Shipping Fed. of Canada and C. P. Steamships, 
and checkers and coopers, 472, 591, 604. 

various steamship companies, and Int. Long- 
shoremen’s Assn., Local 273, 1361. 

various steamship companies, and Int. Long- 
shoremen’s Assn., Local 810, 1361. 

various steamship companies, and Int. Long- 
shoremen’s Assn., Local 1039, 1361. 


Industrial Situation: : 
monthly review of, including labour market, 
strikes, prices, 7, 128, 231, 359, 465, 584, 716, 

830, 978, 1063, 1191, 1353. 


Industrial Unionism: See LasouR ORGANIZATION 


Industrial Workers of the World: 
activities of, investigated by A. F. of L., 1249. 


Industries: 
organization in industry, commerce and the 
professions, 646. : 


Infant Mortality: 


Canada: see VITAL STATISTICS. 
U.S.A.: prevention of, 460. 


Injunctions: 
Que.: against picketing, sustained on appeal, 
2, 


resolution on, by T. and L. Congress, 1091, 1098. 
U.S.A.: restraining railway employees, 829. 


Insurance: . 
new plan for civic employees in Canada, 573. 
gov’t. sickness insurance desired by Labour 

Congress, 1095. 

B.C.: group insurance for civic employees in 
Vancouver, 573; Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co’s employees’ benefit society at 
Trail, 1189. ae 

Man.: sick pay for Winnipeg civic employees, 
573; group insurance for civil servants, 829. 

Ont.: group insurance for civic employees at 
Ottawa, 829. 

U.S.A.: employees’ benefit plan of Hood Rub- 
ber Co., at Boston, 1059; survey of employee’s 
mutual benefit associations, 7. 

See also ANNUITIES, GOVERNMENT; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; 
CoMPENSATION. 


PENSIONS; 
WoRKMEN’S 


International, Third: 


affiliation with ‘‘Red International’ 
approved by U.M.W. of A., 148. 


International Association for Labour Legisla- 
tion: 
See LaBour LEGISLATION, INT. ASSN. FOR: 


dis- 
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International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services: See EmMpLoyM=NT SERVICES. 


International Association of Workers: 
formed at Berlin, 347. 


International Asseciation on Unemployment: 
See UNEMPLOYMENT, INT. ASSN. ON. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 


publications issued by, 375. 

membership and work of, described to Labour 
Congress, 1101. 

adhesion to, by T. and L. Congress, 1090. 

campaign against militarism, supported by 
T. and L. Congress, 224. 

delegation from, to tour American continent, 
228. 

negotiations with A.F. of L. continued, 1250. 


International Institute of Agriculture: 
joint action with Int. Labour Organization, 
220% 


“International Labour Directory.” 


publication of Int. Labour Organization (League 
of Nations), 463. 


Ireland: 
unemployment insurance in, 1352. 


International Labour Organization (League of 
Nations): 


basis of representation on countries Pepresentens 
etc., 1368) 

activities in regard to industrial diseases, $97) 

ae statistical conference at Geneva, 
66 

ratifications of draft conventions by various 
states, 64, 70, 225, 574, 733, 866, 1106. 

Canada: Federal-Provincial, conference to con- 
sider conventions, etc., 263, 3/2, 452. 

Canadian laws bearing on proposals of various 
conferences; 1113. 

conventions on-hours of-labour approved by 
T. and L. Congress, 1096, 

British policy respecting, 639) 

Chile: delegate’s tribute to organization, 452; 
special committee on matters concerning Int. 
Lab. Organ., 1349. 


Songs attitude of, on recommendations, 
575 
Italy: adopts draft convention on night 


employment of young persons, 714. 

Esthonian Republic: ratifies certain conven- 
tions, 348. 

Japan: ratifies various draft conventions, etc., 
866. 

U.S.A.: movement in, to participate, 228} 
adherence of, voted on by National Exo- 

nomic League, 708; National Safety Council 

invited to send delegate to Geneva, 1272. 


1st Conference— 
legislation in Canada bearing on proposals of, 
AS: 
8-hour day feeetion requested by T. and L. 
Congress, 141. 


proposed amendments in order to further * 


adoption of, 865.) 

recommendations on reciprocity of treatment 
of foreign workers: agreement between 
France and Belgium, 126. 

China: hours of labour in, 1349. 


2nd Conference— ‘ 
legislation in Canada bearing on proposals of, 
1115. 


International Labour Organization (League of 
Nations)—Con. 
8rd Conference— 

draft conventions.of, brought before Canadian 
Parliament; 372), 737) 

legislation in ‘Canada bearing on proposals of, 
115. 

action of various countries on conventions, etc., 


Op 
Japan: bill regarding agricultural labour, 223. 
4th Conference— 
draft conventions of, brought before Canadian 
Parliament, Stes 
legislation in Canada bearing on proposals, 
1117; issue of report of, 575: 


5th Conference— 
agenda: 225, 262, 348, 452, 732. 
Canadian delegates to, 1106; report of, 1368. 
6th Conference— 
utilization of workers’ Ieiauie to be Aascue ed 
463, 584. 
questionnaires, dealing with various items of 
agenda, 1237.) 
night work in’bakeries to be considered, 1185. 


International Labour Office at Geneva— 

address at Ottawa by Albert Thomas on the 
work of the Int. Labour Office}. 60.» 

report on legislation and treaties respecting 
emigration and immigration, 6. 

report on employment for disabled men, 968. 

report on wage changes in various countries 
from 1914 to 1922, 704. 

advisory committee on agriculture, 225, 996. — 

inquiry into traffic in women and children, 465.) 

U.S.A.: Dr. Royal Meeker. resigns as chief 
of Scientific Division, 347. 

Japan: office organized by, at Geneva, 348. 

Governing Body— 

elections to, result of, 260. 

new British representative, 222; 
representative, 348. 

19th session, report of, 731; session in April 
1923, 865. 

20th session, report of, 1289. 


Canadian 


International Union of League of Nations. 
Societies: 
7th conference, at Vienna, 820. 


Iron Industry: See Merau. 


Italy: 

changes in employment service administra- 
tion, 224. 

adopts Draft Convention of Int. Lab. Organ, 
on night employnient, 715. 

credit for Italian labour abroad, 974. 

state monopolies returned to private control, 
975. 

Umanitaria Society of Milan, 771. 

workers contribute to government funds, 223. 


See also Prices (Untrap Kina@pom, Etc.) 


Japan: 
legislative programme, 223. 
labour conditions in spinning industry, 773. 
office organized at Geneva in connection with 
Int. Labour Organization, 348. 
Social Affairs Dept. created, 127. 


See also Lasour Luqisuation; Prices (UnrrEep 
Kinepom, Erc.) 


Japamese: 


Canada: restriction of immigration, 740. 
B.C.: exclusion from employment on provincial 
timber lands, 288. 


Joint Councils: See Crvm Service; INspUTRIAL 
CouNCcILS. 
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Joint Management: See Co-paRTNERSHIP. 


Juries: 
Man.: grand jury system disapproved, 867. 


Kansas Court of Industrial Relations: 
judgment by U.S. Supreme Court concerning, 
640. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. MacKenzie, Prime Minister: 


speech in Parliament in support of Combines 
Act; 737. 


Ku Klux Klan: 
condemned by A.F. of L., 1246. 


Labels: See UNIon LaBELs. 
Labour Colleges: See EpucatTion. 


Labour Day: 
change of date desired by Can. Fed. of Labour, 


2. 


Labour, Department of (Canada): 


estimates for 1923, 736. 

changes in staff, 966. 

Combines Investigation Act, administration of 
by, 966. 

Government Annuities Branch transferred to, 
704, 750. 

bulletin on hours of labour in Canada and other 
countries, 1118. 

bulletin on legislation in Canada bearing on 
proposals of Int. Labour Organization, 1113. 

bulletin on rates of wages and hours of labour 
in Canada in 1921 and 1922, 2. 

bulletin ‘Vocational Education,” 2. 

2nd_—s report on organization in industry, co- 
merce and the professions, 646. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 


Governmental labour officials of U.S.A. and 
Canada, convention of, 455. 

measures affecting labour departments, etc., 
passed in 1922 in Alberta, Manitoba, etc., 264. 

B.C.; annual report for 1922, 880. 

Ont.: annual report for 1921, 147; for 1922, 1262. 


U.S.A.: <A.F. of L. opposes limitation of 
Federal dept., 1247. 
Labour Legislation: | 
Canada: parliamentary session of 1923, 736. 


review of Dominion and Provincial labour 
laws passed in 1922, 264. 

legislation in Canada “bearing on proposals of 
the Int. Labour Conference, 1113. 

legislative program of T. and L. Congress, 
140, 1089. 

T. and L. Congress plans to promote provincial 
legislation, 1092. 

programme of Fed. of Catholic Workers of 
Canada, 993. 


See pe INDUSTRIAL Disputes INVESTIGATION 
cr. 

Alta.: legislation in 1923, 618; remodelling of 
Children’s Protection and Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Acts desired, 828; proposals by Alta. 
Fed. of Labour, 138. 

B.C.: legislature meets, 1181; barbers’ regis- 
tration bill, 977; labour programme in, 1181 

Man.: acts passed in 1923, 866; labour proposals, 
142; ‘Legislative Year Book’’ issued by 
Winnipeg T..and L. Council, 821. 

N.B.: legislation in 1923, 617; 
desired by Fed. of Labour, 373. 

N.S.: legislation in 1923, 615; coal miners’ 
legislative programme, 353. 


legislation 


Labour Legislation—Con. 


Ont.: legislation in 1923, 741; commission 
appointed to consolidate statutes, 712; 
measures favoured by T. and L. Congress, 
and Workers’ Educational Assn., 142. “am 

Que.: carpenters’ programme, 827, 

Sask.: legislation in 1923, 490. 

Yukon Territory: ordinances in 1923, 1055. 

Australia: recent labour laws in N.S.W., 458. 

Hungary: bill concerning trade unions, dis- 
putes, ete., 825. 


Japan: government’s programme, 223; new 
bills introduced, 866. 
U.S.A.: legislation in 1922, 273. 
’ See also APPRENTICESHIP; ASIATICS; CHILDREN 
AND Cuitp Lasour; Epvucation;  Fac- 


TORIES; Farr WacEs; Mrintmum Wace; Un- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WomEN; WorK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION, ETC. 


fale Legislation, International Association 
or: 


10th meeting at Geneva, 6. 
forerunner of Int. Labour Organization, 997. 


Labour Organization: 


decision of Judge Galt regarding legal status 
of trade unions, 377; judgment reversed, 1177. 

right of bank clerks to organize, question 
raised in Parliament, 741. 

industrial unionism in various countries, 485; 
criticized by A. F. of L., 1246; resolutions on, 
by T. and L. Congress, 1097; industrial 
unionism discussed by unions in Canada, 483. 

industrial organization of Canadian railway- 
men, 1108. 

compulsory affiliation of locals to state and 
central bodies, favoured by A. F. of L., 1242. 

trade unionism in 1922; outline of article in 
International Labour Review, 485. 


Labour Organizations: 


dates of coming conventions, 122, 222, 346, 462, 
HSL 2 TLL, 827197613850: 
trade union membership abroad, 483. 


International— 

American Federation of Labour. 
Frep. or LABour. 

. Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
Union of America, convention of, 1345. 

Barbers’, Journeymen, Int. Union of America, 
women excluded from, 1249. 

Bartenders’ International League, convention 
of, 1189. 

Carpenters, United Brotherhood of, conven- 
tion of, 712; purchase land to provide fruit 
farm for aged members, 1188; Quebec Pro- 
vincial Council of, hold 14th convention, 827. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America, 
United, convention of, 612. 

Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated: 
unemployment insurance plan, 576; open 
library at New York, 127. 

Electrical Workers, Int. Brotherhood of, and 
Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of 
America, jurisdictional dispute, 1251. 

Fire Fighters, Int. Association of: convention 
OLloale 

Garment Workers, Int. Ladies’: agree to arbi- 
tration plan, 347. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Internation- 
al Alliance, convention of, 1189. 

Tron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America, 
Amalgamated Assn. of, convention of, 611. 
Locomotive Engineers, Int. Brotherhood of; 
Judge Galt’s decision regarding legal status, 
377; judgment reversed, 1117; pensions for 

widows, 1346. 


See AMER. 


Int. 
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Labour Organizations—Con. 
Internatioual—Con. 


Machinists, Int. Assn. of: plan for co-operative 
management of shops, 1348; District No. 2, 
convention of, 479. 

Mine Workers of America, United: see Unrrep 
MiInE WORKERS. 

Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, 
Int., convention of, 1344. 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 

America, Int., Printing, war memorial, 977. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of N. 
America, Int., convention of, 55. - 

Railway and Steamship Clerks, etc., Brother- 
hood of: proposed amalgamation with Can. 
Bro. of Railroad Employees, 1241. 

Teachers, Amer. Fed. of, aims of, approved by 
A. F. of 42.,:1242: 

Typographical Union, Int., 68th session of, 
1252. 


See also INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD; 
INTERNATIONAL, THIRD; INT. ASSN. OF WoRK- 
ERS; Int. FED. or TRADE UNIONS, ETC. 


Canada— 

trade union membership, in 1922, 480. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. See 
TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS, ETC. 

Canadian Federation of Labour: annual con- 
vention of, 1251. 

Canadian Pacific Railway System Federation: 
proposal to shorten hours to lessen unem- 
ployment, 1349. 

Catholic Workers of Canada, Federation of: 
ang annual convention of, 993; membership 
of, 481. 

Dominion Express Employees, Brotherhood 
of, convention of, 613. 

Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation: 
convention of, 1351. 

Railroad Employees, Canadian Brotherhood 
of, convention of, 1103; proposed union with 
Bro. of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 1241. 

Grand Trunk railwaymen, seniority restored 
to strikers, 124. 

Stationary Engineers, Canadian Association 
of, annual convention of, 1061. 

Alta.: Fed. of Labour, annual convention of, 
137; Edmonton T. and L. Council, university 
extension course, 123; Canadian union fav- 
oured by mine operators, 582. 

Man.: Winnipeg T. and L. Council report on 
labour legislation, 821. 

N.B.: Fed. of Labour, convention of, 373. 

N.S.: See Unirep Mine WorKERS oF AMER- 
1cA, Dist. 26. 

Ont.: Journeymen Barbers’ Fed., convention 
of, 995; Provincial Council of Carpenters and 
apprenticeship, 222; Fed. of Fire Fighters, 
convention of, 995. 

United Kingdom: ‘Trade Union Congress, 
annual convention of, 1104; position of 
labour unions, described by Frank Hodges, 
1101; labour movement and industrial de- 
pression, 457; contributions to political 
funds, 354; entertainment federation formed, 
1062. 

Australia: Federated Iron Workers and 
Boilermakers fined for illegal strike, 3. 

Denmark: growth in recent years in, 465. 

France: present position of trade unions in, 769. 

Germany: non-manual workers in, 462. 

Mexico: central trade union organization 
invites Int. Fed. of Trade Unions, 228. 

Russia: trade unions in 1922, 710. 

ULStA.: Bookkeepers, Stenographers and 
Accountants, Union of: inclusion of women 
clerks favoured by A. F. of L., 1242; build- 
ing trades, jurisdictional strife in, eliminated, 
1185; needle trades alliance, 1062. 


See also UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS, ETC- 


Labour Turnover: See EMPLOYMENT. 


Laundries: 


employment of women in, 1381. 
See also Minimum WAGES. 


Lead: 


precautions against poisoning in sandpapering, 
978. 

United Kingdom: policy on use of white lead 
in painting, 639. 

British report on use of lead in painting, 580. 


League of Nations: 
proceedings of fourth assembly, 1234. 


See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; 
INTERNATIONAL UNION or LEAGUE oF Na- 
TIONS SOCIETIES. 


Leather Industry: 
Canada: labour and wages in, 401. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 


monthly summary of, 119, 219, 342, 448, 569, 
701, 817, 1050, 1176, 1341, 1455. 

Alta. cases: (employers’ negligence), 120; 
(mechanics’ liens), 448; (workmen’s com- 
pensation), 701; (damages through picket- 
ing), 1341. 

B.C. cases: (employment agents), 1176, 1342; 
(master and servants act), 342; (mechanics’ 
liens), 1061. 

Man. cases: decision of Judge Galt regarding 
legal status of trade unions, 377; judgment 
reversed, 1177; Lord’s Day Act amendment, 
713. 

N.B. case: (workmen’s compensation), 1455. 

N.S. cases: U. M. W. of A. official convicted 
for seditious libel, 1273. 

Ont. cases: Judge Orde’s decision on validity 
of Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1126; contrary decision by Judge Mowat, 
1452; judgment re. combines, 453; workman 
convicted for spreading false news, 1274; 
wrongful dismissal, 220. 

Que. cases: (arbitration), 570; (employers’ 
liability), 1176; (intoxication of workman), 
818; (picketing), 219, 635; (workmen’s com- 
pensation), 119, 343, 449, 569, 817, 1050. 

Sask. cases: (workmen’s compensation), 702 

United Kingdom: union members entitled to 
inspect books of union, 584. 

U.S.A.: minimum wage law of D.C. declared 
unconstitutional, 77; supreme court decision 
affecting Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 
lations, 640. 


Leisure, Workers’: See Hours or Lasour,. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
legislation on, in 1922, in various provinces, 269. 
Alta.: milk testers and graders, 714. 
Man.: grain dealers required to have licenses, 
867. 
N.B.: plumbers’ licenses, 582. 
Sask.: plumbers’ licenses, 708. 
See also BARBERS. 


Liens: 


Man.: mechanics lien act amended, 867. 
Nees warehousemen’s lien act made uniform, 
18. 
Ont.: mechanics’ and wage earners’ lien act 
redrafted, 741. 


Lighting: 
standard of, in factories, 1180. 


Logging: See LUMBERING AND LOGGING. 


Lord’s Day: See Sunpay. 


Lumbering and Logging Industry: 


monthly reports on employment in: 
PLOYMENT; INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

Can. Lumbermen’s Assn. suggests amend- 
ments to Workmen’s Comp. acts, 351. 

B.C.: oriental labour in camps, 288. 


see Em- 


Malingering: 
under workmen’s compensation, 1396. 


Manitoba: 


plan to amalgamate Joint Council of Industr nie 
Minimum Wage Board and Fair Wage 
Board, 4. 

eivil servants’ group insurance, 829. 

Great War Veterans’ convention, OOo. 


EDUCATION; EMPLOYMENT 
FAcToRY LEGISLATION; 
Hours or Lasour; Lasour L&GIsuation: 
Minimum Waces; MornHer’s ALLOWANCES; 
Women, Etc.; WorKMEN’sS COMPENSATION. 


See also CHILDREN; 
SERVICE OF CANADA: 


Manitoba Joint Council of Industry: 


proposed amalgamation with other bodies, 4 
report on work of, from 1920 to 1922, 152. 


Masters and Servants: See EmpLtoyMEeNtT; LEGAL 
Decisions AFFECTING LABOUR. 


Maternity: See Morners anp Morners’ ALLOw- 


ANCES. 


Meat Packing: 
Canada: labour and wages in, 144. 


Meeker, Dr. Royal A.: 


resigns as chief of Scientific Division, Int. 
Lab. Organ, 347. 


Mercantile Marine: See Suiprinc. 


Mercantile Marine: Sce Suirpina. 


Metal Industry: 


monthly reports on iron ahd steel production: 
See INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

U.S.A.: abolition of 12-hour day in steel 
industry, 879. 


Mexico: 
profit-sharing in mines, 825. 


See also LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; PRicEs (UNITED 


Kinepom, Etc.) 


poerouen and Settlement: 


‘ Int. Labour Office: report on legislation and 
treavies respecting emigration and immigra- 
tion, 6. 

permanent committee of countries of emigra- 
tion, formed, 675. 

Canada: immigration during fourth quarter of 
1922, 219; during first quarter of 1923, 567; 
second quarter, 963; third quarter, 1339. 

measures in Parliament in 1923, 740. 

immigration policy of T. and L. Council, 141, 
1089, 1091, 1092, 1098. 

Fed. of British Industries: 
settlement, 821. 

Salvation Army’s plan for British settlement 
in Canada, 123; Dominion Govt. approves, 2. 

Scottish farm to train boys for Canada, 1190. 

migration of Swiss farmers to Canada, 348. 

C.P.R. president offers courses in Alberta to 
young British farmers, 123. 


report on Empire 
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eter ton and Settlement—Con. 


B.C.: immigration agent at London, 582. 

N.B:: views of legislature on immigration, 346. 

Once.: Employment Service co- operates with 
Immigration Dept., 1262: Ontario Dept. of 
Agriculture secures British children for farms 


123. 
Sask.: fares advanced to immigrant girls, 
1350 
Italy: _ negotiations with U.S.A. regarding 
_ immigration, 230. 
See also Astatics; CHINESE; JAPANESE; So.- 


» DIER SETTLEMENT Boarp. 


Militarism: 
T. and L. Congress issues bulletin on campaign 
against, 224. 


Militia Act: 
amendments desired by T. and L. Congress, 
1090. 


Mines and Mining: 


accidents and accident prevention in various 
countries, 497. 

prize offered for under. ground locomotive, 1190. 

study of explosions undertaken at Carnegie 
Institute, 576. 

Canada: legislation in 1922, 268. 

employment of young persons in, 1386. 

mineral production 1 in 1921, 756. 

fatalities i in ten year period 1913-1922, 764. 

mine safety associations: safety competitions 
in B.C. and Alta., 1053. 

Alta.: coal production i in 1922, 122; production 
taxes, 346; mining operations in 1922, 760; 
operators ‘form association, 582; operators 
object to higher rates for ‘workmen’s com- 
pensation, 351; proposed labour amendments 
to mines act, 139. 

B.C.: coal mine regulations, 227; special in- 
spection of coal mines, 715; coal miners’ 
minimum wage board not yet appointed, 2; 
mining operations in 1922, 759; report on 
explosion at Cumberland, 628. e 

N.S.: coal mines regulation act amended, 616; 
amendments to mines act proposed by 
miners, 353; employment of boys under 16 
prohibited, 615. 

Ont.: accidents in, in 1922, 398; educational 
courses in, 464; revival of metalliferous, 741. 

Que.: mining operations in 1922, 782. 

United Kingdom: report for 1921, 80. 

India: employment of women, 1062, 1185, 
1186. 

reciprocal agreement for miners’ pensions in 
France and Belgium, 126. 

U.S.A.: reports of U.S. Coal Commission on 
conditions in coal mining industry, 1255, 
1399; conditions in anthracite industry, 873, 
1400; in bituminous industry, 153, 1130, 1400; 
causes of accidents in bituminous coal mines, 
1054; inquiry into coal dust explosions, 978; 
airplane tests for mine rescue work, 1062; 
early agreements between bituminous opera- 
tors and miners, 223; workers’ production 
standards in copper mines, 970. 

See also AcciDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGREEMENTS, 
INDUSTRIAL; CoaL; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 
METAL INDUSTRY; QUARRYING; SAFETY AND 
Heattu; Unirep Mint WorkKERS OF AMER- 
1cA; WaaEes; WESTERN CANADA COAL OPER- 
ATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Minimum Wages: 
subject, not included in agenda of Int. Labour 
Organization, 262. ; 
Canada: comparison of rates in various prov: 
inces, 508. 
outline of various acts, 1383. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 

legislation in various provinces in 1922, 266. 

Alta.: orders No. 1 to 6, 122, 292; order No. 7 
issued, and orders 1, 2 and 6 cancelled and 
reissued, 396; 48-hour week, 891; revision 
of Orders 1, 2 and 6, issue of orders 9 to 12, 
1392; effects of orders, 574; board chairman 
resigns, 829; A. O. Carpenter appointed 
chairman, 1055; Calgary Board of Trade 
opposes act, 223; new regulations critized 
by labour, 464; proposed labour amend- 
ments, 139; prosecution for infraction of 
Order No. 3, 1350. ; 

B.C.: order governing manufacturing, 1182; 
rates for learners in manufacturing, 822; 
conference on rates for industrial workers 
712; report for 1922, 889; women inspector 
appointed, 222. 

Man.: plan to amalgamate Board with other 
bodies, 4; administration of, criticised by 
labour, 1347. 

Ont.: orders respecting textile and miscellan- 
eous industries, 395; orders governing office 
workers, 510; orders governing hotels, 
restaurants, etc., in Toronto, 753; boot, shoe 
and leather industry, 753; proposed order for 
manufacture of electrical supplies, 1188; 
regulations respecting female learners, 822; 
report for 1922, 1135; success of administra- 
tion, 1188; inclusion of boys under proposed 
by women’s Education Fed. of Ont., 1349; 
discussion on, by Can. Man. Assn., 1395. 

oe order governing hotels, etc., re-issued, 
294. 

U.S.A.: minimum wage law of D.C. declared 
unconstitutional, 77,461; Supreme Court 
decision on, views of A.F. of L., 1242, 1245. 


Mining: See Mines anp MINING. 


Montreal Builders’ Exchange: 
plan to arrange season’s work to provide 
regular employment, 3. 


Mothers and Mothers’ Allowances: 

summary of provisions of provincial mothers’ 
allowance acts, 1264, 1384. 

legislation in 1922 in various provinces, 270. 

Alta.: act amended, 618; report for 1922, 505. 

Man.: estimates for, reduced, 866, 867. 

Ont.: report‘for 1922, 888; number of allowances 
refused, 222; some figures for 1922, 3. 


China: 
maternity benefits in, 1350. 


Municipalities: See InsuRaNcE (Civic Emptoy- 
EES); PENSIONS. 


Murdock, Hon. James, Minister of Labour: 
statement in Parliament on draft conventions of 
3rd and 4th sessions of Int. Lab. Organ., 372. 
proposed amendments to Ind. Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, explained, 349. 
“capital and labour problems’’ (article from 
The Globe, Toronto), 56. 


Naturalization: 
amendment lof |Naturalization Act desired by 
labour, 142. 


Needle Trades: 
U.S.A.: alliance at New York, 1062. 


See also CLoTHING TRADES, EXrc. 


Netherlands: See Hotianp. 


New Brunswick: 
employees’ accident association formed, 1271. 
loans to student teachers, 352. 

See also CHILDREN: EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 
Canapa; Facrorres; Hours or Lasour; 
LaBour LeGIsLaAtion; MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; WoMEN. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 
annual convention, 373. 


New South Wales: See AUSTRALIA. 
New York: See Untrep Srartss. 


New Zealand: 
hours of labour in, 1122. 


See also CopARTNERSHIP; Prices (UNITED KING- 
pom, Erc.). 


Night Work: See Hours or Lasour. 


Norway: 
compulsory arbitration court abandoned, 583. 
See also Prices (UNirED Kinapom, Etc.). 


Nova Scotia: 
factory inspection in 1922, 396. 
miners’ pension proposals, 455. 

See also CHILDREN. FEXMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 
Canapa; Facrorres; Hours or Lanour; 
LasouR LEGISLATION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
WoMEN; WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association: 


formation of, 6:5. 
work of, 1006, 1343. 


Nurses: 
Sask.: teaching councils in hospitals, 1056. 


Office Workers: See CrerRKs. 
Old Age Pensions: See PENSIONS. 


One Big Union: 
decline in membership of, 481. 


Ontario: 

Labour Dept.: annual report of, for 1921, 147; 
for 1922, 1262. 

civil service salary revision, 1350. 

consolidation of statutes, 712. 

Lieut-Governor entertains labour men, 455. 

‘fair wage’ policy stated, 124. 

employment of women in Chinese restaurants 
in Toronto, 122. 

juvenile immigration plan of Ont., approved by 
British organization, 821. 

mining courses in, 464. 

pension plan of Ont. Hydro Electric Commis- 
sion, 1345 

See also AccIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CHILDREN; 

Epucation; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CAN- 
ADA; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCIL oF 
Ontario; Facrortss; Hours or Lasour; 
Lasour LEGIstaATion; LEGAL DEcISsIONS; 
Lizns; Minrmum Waces; Moruers’ Autow- 
ANCES; Sarety AND Heauta; Scuoon Ar- 
TENDANCE; WOMEN; WORMKEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION, ETC. 


Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission: 
pension plan of, 1345. 


Ontario Labour Educational Association: 
convention of, 614. 
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Ontario Safety League: 
report for 1922, 501. 


Orders-in-Council: 
Canada: establishing permanent Fuel Board, 2. 
concerning marine boilers, etc., 463. 
Chinese required to register, 967. 


commission to inquire into causes of unrest ° 


among steel workers at Sydney, N.S., 1052. 

Ont.: extending time limit for working of 
mining claims, 463; rescinding orders of 
Fuel Controller, 463. 


Orientals: See Astatics. 


Overseas Settlement: See M1GRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; UNITED KINGDOM. 


Painting and Papering Trades: 


T. and L. Congress condemns spraying ma- 
chines, favours removal of old wallpaper, 
1095. 

British inquiry into use of lead in, 580. 


See also BumtpING TRADES. 


Paper Industry: See Pune anp Papsr. 


Pennsylvania: See UNtrep Statss. 


Pensions: 


old age pension proposal before Parliament, 741. 

old age pension favoured by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 1092. 

A. F. of L. to inquire into legislative compet- 
ence, 1247. 

for public employees, Dominion and Provin- 
cial, legislation on, in 1922, 268. 

Dominion Civil Service Superannuation Act 
amended, 739. 

Canadian industrial pensions (Government 
annuities), 750. 

Carpenters and Joiners, United Brotherhood 
of, provision for aged members, 1188. 

Fire-Fighters, pension system desired LOD boc 

Locomotive Engineers, Bro. of, pensions for 
widows, 1346. 

pilots’ committees and superannuation, 454. 

Railroad Employees, Can. Bro. of, life and 
disability insurance plan of, 1103. 


See also ANNUITIES, GOVERNMENT. 


Alta.: superannuation act for provincial em- 
ployees, 619. 
B.C.: - working of Superannuation Act, 1181, 


1344; for civic employees in Victoria, 574, 
Re O77- 
N.B.: civic superannuation at St. John, 618. 
Noe superannuation of provincial civil ser- 


vants, 616; miners’ pensions proposed, 455. 
Ont.: municipalities authorized to grant pen- 
sions to employees, 742; civic pension scheme 
at Ottawa, 829; pension system of Ont. 
Hydro Electric Commission, 1346; pensions 
of Toronto firemen and policemen, 1346. 
Que.: lowering of pension age for teachers 
favoured, 715; proposed scheme for Mont- 
real Tramways employees, 1188. 
pensions for miners: reciprocal agreement be- 
tween France and Germany, 126. 
Czecho-Slovakia: old age pension plan in, 827. 


See also WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Picketing: 


resolutions by T. and L. Congress, 1091, 1098. 

Que.: judicial decision respecting, 635. 

ee Wisconsin law permitting peaceful, 
83. 


Piece Work: See Waass. 
71106—2 
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Pilots: 


superannuation of, 454. 


Plumbing Trade: 


N.B.: new regulations issued, 582. 
Sask.: new licensing system in, 708. 


U.S.A.: apprenticeship programme in, 459. 
See also BurmnpInG TRADES. 
Poland: 
employers charged for public employment ser- 
vice, 3. 
Police: 
Alta.: report on charges against Edmonton 


police, 766. 
Ont.: pension scale in Toronto, 1346. 


See also Royat CANADIAN MountTED Portce. 


Political Action by Labour: 


resolution on, by T. and L. Congress, 1097. 
decision against, by A. F. of L., 1245. 


Political Rights: 
restored to employees of C.N.R., 124. 


Prices: 


changes in cost af living in Canada and other 
countries from 1913 to 1922, 205. 

Canada: retail and wholesale, monthly state- 
ment of, with tables, 101, 187, 315, 429, 543, 
676, 795, 931, 1026, 1153, 1308, 1427. 

monthly summary, see INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

cost of living adjustment of wages of Van- 
couver Island Coal Miners, see WaGcEs (B.C.). 

in Great Britain and other countries, monthly 
summary of, 114, 200, 327, 442, 556, 809, 945, 
1041, 1167, 1322, 1443. 

U.S.A.: in anthracite coal district, 874. 


Prince Edward Island: 
vocational education in, 496. 
See also HMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA. 


Printing Trade: 

inquiry into printers’ phthisis, 223. 

Int. Typo. Union’s proposed constitutional 
amendments not accepted by Amer. News- 
paper Publishers’ Assn., 584. 

Ont.: scarcity of apprentices at Toronto, 713. 

See also Lasour OrGaAnizations (Int. Typo. 
UnIon). 


Prison Labour: 


use of, opposed by A. F. of L., 1250. 

Man.: proposed utilization for non- -competitive 
industries, 1060. 

Ont.: employment of, 743. 


Proctor Gamble Co.: 
plan to prevent unemployment, $29, 1059. 


Production: 


standardized production and wages, 970. 
See also INDUSTRIAL SITUATION, ETC. 


Profit Sharing: 


Proctor Gamble Co.’s plan, 829, 1059. 
scheme for Henry Ford’s railway, 1189. 
France: report on, 1187. 


Mexico: compulsory system for mines pro- 
posed, 825. 
Profits: 


N.S.: 8 per cent limit for public utilities, 617. 


XVili 


Proportional Representation: 
action by Parliament, 741. 


Public Utilities: 
public rights in regard to, 640. 


Public Works: 
Ont.: seasonal employment, remedies for, 151. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
special courses for workers in Canada and 
Canada: wages and labour in, 146, 1005. 
Ont.: Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ Safety 
Assn. offers prize, 977. ; 
Que.: technical training at Ste. Anne de Belle- 
vue, 1056; at Three Rivers, 1348. 


Quarrying: 
U.S.A.: 


Quebec: 
Labour Dept.: annual report of, 76. 


labour commission (workmen’s compensation, 
etc.), appointed, 1054; meets, 1183. 


accidents in 1921, 1351. 


commission to investigate provincial civil 
service, 966. 

child welfare clinic at Sherbrooke, 1189. 

note on Catholic labour movement, 994. 

See also CHILDREN; C0O-OPERATION; EMmp.oy- 
MENT SERVICE OF CANADA; Facrory Lsais- 
LATION; Hours or Lazsour; SuNpDAY; 
WomEN; WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Quebec Safety League: 
organization of, 1270. 


Railway Association of Canada: 


circular on danger in removal of covers of 
loaded tank-cars, 709 


Railway Commissioners of Canada, Board of: 


memorandum on auto accidents at crossings in 
Ontario, 713. 

deckless engines condemned, 582. 

eye tests for engineers, 578. 


Railways: 


Int. Lab. Organization requests information on 
automatic couplings, 1370. 

Canada: statistics for 1922, 349. 

monthly reports on gross earnings of Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific, see Inpus- 
TRIAL SITUATION. 

settlement of wage disputes in Canada, 403. 

agreement between Ry. Assn. of Canada and 
shop employees, 1426. 

Alta.: legislature requests lower rates for coal, 
and completion of branch lines, 350. 

Ont.: extensions in north., 743. 

U.S.A.: injunction against employees, 829; 
shopmen in N.Y. Central object to piece- 


work, 1352; wage claim of Pennsylvania 
R.R. shopmen, 1352. 

See also CANADIAN NATIONAL Ratbways; CaNna- 
DIAN Pactric Ratway; CANADIAN RatLbway 
Boarp or ApsUSTMENT No. 1; INDUSTRIAL 
Disputrs Investication Act, 1907; Unrrep 
States (RamRoap LABouR Boarp). 

Rent: . 
Manitoba Joint Council of Industry, investi- 
gates, 153. 
Ont.: landlord and tenant act amended, 743. 
Roumania: 


draft labour code, 357. 
superior council of labour in, 123. 


INDEX 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police: 
proposal to disband, rejected by Parliament, 


741. 
Rubber Industry: 
Canada: labour and wages in, 402. 
Russia: 


wage fixing in, 976. 

trade unions.in, during 1922, 710. 

trade disputes in Moscow and Petrograd, 581 

recognition of Soviet Gov’t by U.S.A., op- 
posed by A.F. of L., 1247. 

contract with American-Russian Trade Indus- 
trial Workers’ Assn., 123. 


See also INTERNATIONAL (THIRD). 
Saar Basin: See Germany. 


Safety and Health: 


safety inspection of factories recommended by 
Int. Labour Organization, 1372. 

legislation in various provinces of Canada in 
1922, 267. 

safety movement in Canada, 1270. 

grant by Parliament to further safety organ- 
ization, 740. 

Canada National Safety League, 
1922, 501. 

measures favoured by T. and L. Congress, 1095. 

accidents and accident prevention in mines in 
various countries, 497. 

accident prevention plan of Canada Cement 
Co., 4; of Int. Harvester Co., Chicazo, 228. 

“first aid’ medal offered by St. John Ambu- 
lance Assn., 1271. 

industrial hygiene: bibliography of, 580. 

encyclopaedia of unhealthy processes, to be 
published by Int. Labour Office, 1186. 

industrial health movement: article in Int. 
Health Review, 642. 

health and safety of women in factories in 
various provinces, 1379. 

losses due to sickness discussed by Can. Manuf. 


report for 


Agsn., 734. 
lead poisoning: precautions against, 978. 
railways: deckless engines condemned, 582 


dangers in removal of covers of loaded tank 
cars, 709. 

mine safety associations: mine rescue compe- 
titions in Kast Kootenay, Vancouver Island, 
and Alberta, 1052. 

fire prevention: movement proposed by Can. 
Manuf. Assn., 735; fire prevention week 
proclaimed, 1055; smoking prohibited in 
workshops, etc., at Montreal, 829; fire 
marshals’ convention at Winnipeg, 1189; 
prize essay competition on fire prevention 
for employees of Granby Consolidated 

* Smelting Co., 1061. 

B.C.: coal regulations, 227; special inspection 
of coal mines, 715. 

N.B.: new plumbing and drainage regulations, 


.: accident prevention in, 1006, 1343; See 
Nova Scotia AccIDENT PREVENTION 


annual meeting of Industrial Accident 
Prevention Assn., 638; Ont. Safety. League, 
report for 1922, 501; health provisions in 
factories, 1180; Ontario Pulp and Paper 
prema GOs Safety Association’s prize, 
977. 

Quebec: Safety League formed, 1270. 

SEND Dept. of Public Health established, 

United Kingdom: 
rescue work, 1062. 

Australia: factory regulations, 354. 


radio-telephony in mine 


INDEX xix 


Safety and Health—Con. 


Switzerland: hygiene in rag sorting, 502. 

U.S.A.: National Safety Council: 12th annual 
congress, 1272; federal expenditure on acci- 
dent prevention, 464; airplane tests for mine 
rescue work, 1062; safety service in bitumi- 
nous coal mines, 1054: report on mine rescue 
standards by United ‘States Bureau of Mines, 
706; accident prevention methods in Ohio, 
ae medical service by radio for seamen, 
347. 


See also AccipENTS, INDUSTRIAL; ANTHRAX; 
CANADIAN NationaL SaretTy Leacue; Eyer 
Sigut CONSERVATION CouNcIL oF AMERICA; 
Factortes; HeattaH, DEPARTMENT oF; INDUS- 
TRIAL Diseases; MiIniInG; Sicurt. 


Salaries: Sce Waazs. 


Salvation Army: 


plan to send British settlers to Canada, 123; 
approved by Dominion Government, 2. 


Saskatchewan: 
labour bureau: annual report of, 286. 
university course for school teachers, 712. 
organizing harvesters labour, 965. 
fares advanced to immigrant girls, 1350. 


See also CHILDREN; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 


CANADA; Facrorires; Hours or [LARouR; 
LazouR Lreisnation, Minimum Waass; 
WomMEN; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, Etc. 


Schools: See EpucaTion; 
ATES. 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFIC- 


Sehool Teachers: See TEACHERS. 


Seamen: 


compensation for wrecked seamen, 713. 
See also Pitots, Ec. 


Seasonal Employment: 
suggestions for limiting, in building trades, 258. 


Seduction: 
by employer, law on, 1383. 


Shipbuilding Industry: 
Royal Commission on, desired by Can. Manuf. 
Assn., 735. " 
decline in world production in 1922, 230 


Shipping: 
Int. Labour Organization proposes 
inspection of mercantile marine, 1370. 
Canada: revision of Shipping Act desired by 
T. and L. Congress, 1092. 


special 


Shop Committees: 
criticism by Can. Manuf. Assn., 733. 


See also Works’ Councus. 


Shops: 
ETC. 


See Factrortiss, etc.; Minrimum WaAGEs, 


Sickness: See Sarery AND HB&ALrH. 


Sight: 


pilots’ sight and ate tests, in Sydney 
District, N.S. 

eye tests for fe ‘engineers, 578. 

eye injuries in United States, 579. 


Silver: 


monthly report on production of, see INDUS- 
TRIAL SITUATION; Minrs AND MINING. 


Slaughterhouses: See ABarrorrs. 


Smith, Hon. Mrs. M. E.: 


mission to Great Britain to promote uniform 
social legislation, 977; return to Canada, 
1189. 


Social Conditions: 


hres of professional aspects of social work, 
5. 


Soldier Settlement Board: 
settlement at end of 1922, 122. 


Soldiers and Sailors, Returned: 
legislation affecting, in 1922, 271. 
Man.: G.W.V.A. convention, 353. 
N.B.: pensions exempted from taxation, 618. 
Ont.: numbers employed by Gov’t., 346; 
news stands in Toronto reserved for, 347. 


South Africa: . 


_accidents in mines, 501. 
apprenticeship committees, 583. 
hours of labour in, 1122 


See also Prices (UNITED KINGDOM, ETC.). 


Spain: — 
industrial disputes, settlement of, 356. 
See also Prices (UNITED KINGDOM, ETC.). 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers: 


Man.: issue of new regulations, 1350. 
Ont.: certificates granted in 1921, 149; 
1263. 


Statistics: 


Int. Conference of Labour Statisticians, 1374; 
Canadian delegate to, 966. 


Sce also Inrant Mortauity; Vrrau STarIstIcs. 


in 1922, 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

education in Canada, report on, 463. 

railway statistics for 1922, 349. 

vital statistics for Canada, report on, 1183. 

labour and wages in various induztries in Can- 
ada, reports on: automobiles, 145, 886; 
baking, 885; biscuits and confectionery, 634; 
electric stations, 882; flour milling, 884; fur 
farms, 1259; hats, caps and furs, 400; leather 
boots and shoes, 633; leather, 401; ‘pulp and 
paper, 146, 1005; rubber, 402; slauchtering 
and meat packing, 144; telephones, 1268; 
tobacco, 1004. 

monthly reports on production (iron and steel), 
see INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

monthly statements on value of building per 
mits issued, see INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


Statutory Labour: 
N.S.: liability for, limited, 617. 


Steel Company of Canada: 
safety week observed by, 1271. 


Steel Industry: See INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. “ 


Street Railways: 
one-man cars condemned by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 1095. 


Street Trades: 
employment of children in, 1391. 


Studholme, Adam: 
Studholme Memorial, 1091. 


KX INDEX 


Sunday: 


Canada: relations of federal and provincial 
laws respecting, 1347. 

Man.: court decisions on validity of act amend- 
ing Lord’s Day Act, 713. 

Que.: league for observance of, organized, 
1188, 1347; resolutions by municipal councils, 
1347; observance of, desired by labour, 464; 
work on, abolished at St. Lawrence Sugar 
Refinery, 1189. 


See also Hours or LABouR. 
Superannuation: See PENSIONS. 


Sweden: 
women eligible for public services, 714. 


See also INnpustRIAL Disputes; Pricrs (Unrirep 
KINGDOM, ETC.). 


Switzerland: 


farmers migrate to Canada, 348. 
hygiene in rag sorting, 502. 
See also EMPLOYMENT SERVICES ABROAD; PRICES 
(Unirep KINGDOM, ETC.). 


Taxation: 


sales tax condemned by T. and L. Congress, 
1042. 

Alta.: employers’ responsibility for municipal 
tax payments, 619. 


Teachers, School: 


Alta.: employment service for, 347; manual 
trainers entitled to teachers’ wages, 619; 
loans to student teachers by Gov’t., 222. 

N.B.: loans to student teachers, 352. 

Ont.: summer schools for, 223. 

Que.: lowering of pension age favoured, 715. 

Sask.: university course for, 712. 

See also LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Technical Education: See Enucation. 


Telephones: 


Canada: wages and labour in, 1268. 
Alta.: labour cost for installation, 347. 


Textile Industry: 


Germany: married women in, 462. 
Japan: labour conditions in spinning industry, 
yes 
See also Minimum WaGEs; Nrrpie TRACES. 
; A 


Thomas, Albert, Director International Labour 


Office, Geneva: 
address at Ottawa, 60. 


Toronto: See ONTARIO; FIREMEN, ETC. 


Toronto Building Trades Council: 
propose provincial fair wage law, 3. 


Trade: 


Canada: monthly statement on exports and 
imports, by Dept. of Customs and Excise, 
11, 182, 235, 363, 471, 590, 722, 836, 984, 1069, 
1197, 1360. 
aaa trade commissioner for Denmark, 
export trade course at Toronto. University, 
See also INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


Trade Boards: 
United Kingdom: 
opposes Cave Committee report, 1105. 
Germany: for outworkers, 1187. 


Trade Union Congress 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


39th annual meeting, synopsis of proceedings, 
1088. 

bulletin on campaign against militarism, 224. 

legislative measures proposed to Government, 
140. 

legislation proposed for Ontario, 142. 


Typographical Union, International: 
68th session, 1252. 


‘*Umanitaria”’ Society of Milan: 
organization and work of, 771. 


Unemployment: 


business cycles and unemployment, 488. 

effect of wage reductions, 1242. 

agenda for 9th meeting of Int. Assn. on Un- 
employment, 820. 

numbers unemployed 
countries, 229. 

Canada: Dominion policy concerning, 736. 

legislation in 1922, in Dominion and Provinces, 
201. 

remedies proposed by T. and L. Congress, 140, 
1099 


in various European 


jin trade unions (with charts), during last 

* quarter of 1922, 171; first quarter of 1923, 
519; second quarter, 902; third quarter, 
1282. 

proposal for shorter hours in railway shops to 
lessen unemployment, 1349. 

Alta.: legislature requests completion of 
branch railways, 350. 

Ont.: relief measures in, 148; see also EMPpioy- 
MENT SERVICE COUNCIL OF ONTARIO. 

Que.: Montreal plan to eliminate unemploy- 
ment in building trades, 3. 

United Kingdom: schools for juvenile un- 
employed, 715; report on grants for, 971; 
enquiry into, proposed by Industrial League 
and Council, 354. 

United States: Labour Dept. official criticizes 
employers, 1001; Proctor Gamble Co.’s 
plan to prevent, 829. 


See also EMPLOYMENT; 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT; 


Unemployment Insurance: 


private schemes of, advocated before Actu- 
arial Soe. of America, 705. 

recommended by Ontario Social 
Council, 823. 

United Kingdom: history of legislation in, 643. 

Ireland: act passed, 1352. 

Australia: Queensland act of 1922, 645. 

Italy: administrative changes, 224. 

U.S.A.: bill in Wisconsin, 978, 1058; plan of 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, 576, 705; employment guarantee plan of 
Proctor, Gamble Co., 1059. 


Service 


Union Labels: 


recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 1094; 
of A. F. of L., 1248. 


United Kingdom: 


British policy on conventions of Int. Labour 
Organization, 639. 

agricultural credit in, 457. 

boy labour in ship repairing and on docks at 
Liverpool, 708. 

civil service pay, inquiry into, 458. 

confederation of arts organized, 456. 

co-partnership: bill to promote, 578. 

emigration plans of Salvation Army approved 
by Overseas Settlement Committee, 2. 

employment conditions in public services, 1057. 


INDEX XX1 


United Kingdom—Con. 


employment (juvenile) bureau opens social 
centre for unemployed at Manchester, 3. 

hours of labour in, 1123. 

Mines Dept., annual report for 1921, 80. 

mining accidents in, 498. 

miners’ welfare fund, 824. 

Overseas Settlement Committee provides 
children for Ontario farms, 123. 

Trade Board Act amended, 577. 


See also AccipENTS, INDUSTRIAL; BUILDING 
TRADES; Co-OPERATION; EpucaTION; Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICES ABROAD; INDUSTRIAL 
Councits; INpusrriaL Disputes; LAsour 
ORGANIZATIONS; MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; Prices; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


United Mine Workers of America: 


conference with bituminous operators, 156. 

negotiations in anthracite fields, 878, 1003. 

District 18: agreement with operators, text of, 
295; agreement ratified, 346; settlement of 
ceaay in, 237; educational work in Alberta, 
138. 

District 26: strike of coal miners in N.S., 
action by International President, 868; court 
proceedings following deposition of officers, 
1187; forbidden by international execu- 
tive to affiliate with Red International, 143; 
action of officials in Nova Scotia strikes dis- 
cussed by T. and L. Congress, 1099; official 
convicted for seditious libel, 1273;  !egis- 
lative programme, 353. 


United States of America: 


convention of labour officials of U.S.A. and 
Canada, 455. 

participation in work of Governing Body, 
Int. Labour Organization, 260. 

constitutional changes favoured by A. F. of L., 
1245. 

repressive laws criticized by A. F. of L., 1247. 

agricultural credits act, 710. 

child labour, Secretary of Labour’s report on, 
291. 

civil service reclassification, 504.. 

Commerce, U.S. Chamber oi, llth conven- 
tion, 824. 

hours of labour in, 1124. 

infant mortality, 460. 

mining: accidents in, 499. 

U. 8. Coal Commission, report on conditions 
in anthracite mining, 873. 

Railways: Interstate Commerce Commission 
approves profit-sharing on, 1189; injunction 
against railwaymen, 829; Railroad Labour 
Board denounced by A. F. of L., 1246; work- 
men’s compensation in Pennsylvania, 3; 
shopmen on Pennsylvania R.R. claim in- 
fringement of rules of Board, 1352. 


See also AcciDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; APPRENTICE- 
sHip; Bumpina TRADES; CHILDREN AND 
Cuitp LarourR; Co-OPERATION; EDUCATION; 
LasourR ORGANIZATIONS; LEGAL DECISIONS 
AFFECTING LABOUR; Minimum WAGEs; 
Minis AND MininG; Prices (Untrep Kinc- 
DOM, ETc.); SAFETY AND HEALTH; WAGES; 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION, ETC. 


Vancouver Island: 
adjustment of miners’ wages, see WAGES. 


Venezuela: 
alleged inhuman labour conditions in, 1251. 


Ventilation: 
standards of, in factories in Ont., 1180. 


Vital Statistics: 
Canada: report on, issue of, 1183. 
See also INrant Morvtatiry. 


Vocational Education: See APPRENTICESHIP; 
EDUCATION. 


Vocational Guidance: 
Germany: by employment exchanges, 1062. 


Voting: 
hours for, changed in Quebec and Ontario, 269. 
See also ELECTIONS. 


Wages: 

statistical methods of tabulation, 1375. 

standards of production and wages, 970. 

control of, 969. 

wages and hours of labour in various countries, 
1914-1922, 405, 704. 

real wages in London and certain cities through- 
out the world, March-August, 1923, 1306. 

Canada: legislation relating to wages in, en- 
acted in 1922, 269. 

recent changes in wages and hours of labour, 
541. 

bulletin on wages and hours of labour in 1921 
and 1922": 

reports on wages and labour by industries, see 
Statistics, Dom. BUREAU oF. 

in building trades, 929-931. 

railways: Canadian Bro. of Railway Em- 
ployees combats reductions ordered by U. 8. 
Railroad Labour Board, 1103; settlement of 
disputes on, 403; method of payment on, 350. 

Alta.: wages and working conditions of civic 
employees at Calgary, 671. 

B.C.: average industrial wages, 881; coal 
miners minimum wage board not yet 
appointed, 2; cost of living adjustment of 
wages of Vancouver Isd. coal miners, 236, 
474, 1209; account of work of commission 
on, 858. 

Ont.: of farmers’ help in, 122; 
service salaries, 1350. 

Sask.: wages and working conditions of civic 
employees at Saskatoon, 669. 


See also Farr WAGES. 


United Kingdom: Trade Boards Act amended, 
577; in civil service, inquiry into, 458. 

Germany: wages of skilled and unskilled 
workers approximate, 126; salaries and 
wage rates, 711. 

Japan: in spinning industry, 774. 

Russia: fixing of, in, 976. 

U.S.A.: in bituminous mines, 1258; early 
agreements between bituminous coal opera- 
tors and miners, 223; average hourly earnings 
in 1914-1922 compared, 347; recent wage 
adjustments in, 230; railway shopmen object 
to piece work, 1352; rates in anthracite 
industry, 1402. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; 

Disputes INVESTIGATION ACT; 

Waaes; Prices, Etc. 


revision of civil 


INDUSTRIAL 
MiINIMUM 


War: 
attitude of T. and L. Congress, 1091, 1096. 


See also MILITARISM. 


Ward, H. H., Deputy Minister of Labour: 
appointment of, 956. 


Weekly Half Holiday: See Hours or Laznour. 


Welfare, Industrial: 


miners’ welfare fund of Gt. Britain, $24. 
welfare departments and works magazines, 157. 


Xxll INDEX 


Welland Ship Canal: Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


fair wages in work on, sought by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 1092, 1095. 


Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association: 
officers for 1922, 122. 


White Lead: See Leap. 


Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council: 
legislative year book, issue of, 821. 


Wisconsin: See PickEerINnG. 


Women: 


inquiry by League of Nations into traffic in 
women and children, 465. 

appointment of, as inspectors of factories, 
recommended by Int. Labour Organ., 1372. 

organization of, reeommended by A.F. of L., 

Ne 

laws regarding women and children in textile 
industry in various countries, 376. 

barred from Barbers’ Int. Union, 1249. 

Canada: laws of various provinces governing 
employment of, 1377. 

naturalization of married women, legal provi- 
sion for, requested by labour, 142. 

married women’s earnings, law regarding, 1383. 

women’s labour league approved by T. and 
L. Congress, 1098. 

Man.: employment by Chinese forbidden, in 
certain occupations, 867. 

Ont.: employment of, in Chinese restaurants, 
122; Women’s Educational Fed., 614. 
See also CANADIAN NatTIONAL CouNcit or ImMmi- 
GRATION OF WoMEN: MINIMUM WAGEs. 
United Kingdom: national conference of labour 
women, 767. 

India: employment in industries in, 1185; in 
mines, 1062. 

Germany: married women in textile industry, 
462. 

Sweden: eligible for public services, 714. . 

U.S.A.: number of, employed in, 1190; share 
of wage-earning women in family support, 
892. 

See also Int. FEp. or WorRKING WoMEN; 
MorHers AND Moruers’ ALLOWANCES. 


Women’s Educational Federation of Ontario: 
convention of, 614; later meeting of, 1349. 


Workers’ Education: Sce Enucation. 


Canada: various provincial laws compared 
(with table), 387. 

ee in various provincial acts. in 1922, 
26 

annual conference of members of various pro- 
vincial boards, 1061. 

reserve fund, uses of, 822. 

amendments to acts suggested by Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Assn., 351. 

Canada: for airmen, 265. 

Alta.: amendments proposed by Alta. Fed. 
of Labour, 138; labour delegation on, 226; 
mine owners protest against higher scale, 
Bol. 

B.C.: amendments desired by labour, 1182; 
position of Chinese and alien workers under, 
352. 

Man.: amendments proposed by Labour Party 
and by employers, 4. 

N.B.: report of Board for 1922, 492: employers’ 
accident association formed, 1271; conference 
on, 977; reorganization of, 829: amendments 
favoured by Fed. of Labour, 373. 

N.S.: report of Board for 1922, 491; payment 
of board, 616; amendments proposed by 
labour bodies, 353; alleged grievances of 
fishing vessel owners, 350; ‘Accident Preven- 
tion Assn., 1344. 

Ont.: act revised, 741; features of act, 1395; 
report for 1922, 630; benefits paid in first 
half of 1923, 713; administrative policy of 
board, 453; reserve funds of board, 226; 
increase in accidents reported to Board, 
1188; address of Board chairman to Accident 
Prevention Assn., 638; amendments favoured 


by T. and L. Congress, 1095; by Carpenters’ © 


organization, 712; average wage under, 1350; 
Fire Fighters ask compensation, 1351; Act 
criticised by Can. Manufacturers’ Assn., 
1395. 

Que.: commission to inquire into, authorized, 
265; commission named, 1054; amendment 
of act favoured by T. and L. Congress, 1095; 
by Montreal T. and L. Council, 1350. 

Sask.: movement to establish ‘‘state’’  insur- 
ance, 227. 

United Kingdom: for seamen employed by 
Canadian company, 713. 

France: for farm workers in, 125. 

U.S.A: cost of accidents, 223; federal 
employees protected against industrial dis- 
eases, 707; report to A.F.of L. on private 
and state insurance, 1246; extra compensation 
for illegally employed minors in New York, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Oregon, 705; report. 
of Board of Pennsylvania, 3. 


Workers’ Educational Asseciation: See also INDUSTRIAL DISEASES. 


legislation proposed for Ontario, 142. 


Works Councils: 


Workers’ Educational Bureau of America: 


conference of, 714. 
publication of ‘The Workers’ Bookshelf,’’ 969. 
plans for labour college, 583. 


at British Empire Steel Corporation’s plant at 
Sydney, N.S., 5. 

Int. Assn. for Labour Legislation considers 
report on, 6. 


See also SHop CoMMITTEBES; INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS 


Workmen’s Compensation: 

recommendations of Int. Assn. of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, 124. 

Int. Labour Organization (League of Nations) 


Works Magazines: 


notes on, 157. 


considers equality of treatment of national Yukon Territory: 


and foreign workers, 1237. 


Game Ordinance amended, 1055. 
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Number 1. 


NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


This issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE contains 
the regular monthly ar- 

Beles dealing with recent conciliation 
- proceedings, employment conditions as 

reported by employers and employment 
offices, strikes, prices, wage agree- 
- ments, ete., in Canada. It also contains a 
- number of other articles of considerable 
- industrial interest, among which might 
be mentioned the following: ‘‘The 

Work of the International Labour Of- 

fice’, by Mr. Albert Thomas; ‘‘ Actions 

of Various Countries on Draft Conven- 
tions and Recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference”; 

‘‘Capital and Labour Problems’’, by 
Hon. James Murdock; and “Beonomic 

Teaching aS an Aid to Industrial 

Peace’’. 


At the beginning of December the 
percentage of unemployment as report- 
ed by trade unions stood at 6.2 as 
compared with 4.0 at the beginning of 

_ November, and with 11.1 at the begin- 


| This issue 
in brief 


ning of December, 1921. The employ- | 


ment situation at the elose of Novem- 
_ ber, as indicated by returns tabulated 
from over 6,600 firms, showed a moder- 
ate curtailment of activity, the reduz- 
tions in employment being confined 
almost entirely to the construction and 
transportation industries. The general 
level of employment, however, con- 
tinued to be considerably higher than 
that indicated for the corresponding 





period of last year. The offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada report- 
ed a decline in activity during Novem- 
ber. 


The average cost of the weekly 
family budget of 29 staple foods was 
$10.39 at the beginning of December as 
compared with $10.29 at the beginning 
of November; $11.00 for December, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the high- 
est point reached); and $7.96 for De- 
cember, 1914. The total of the combined 
budget of food, fuel and rent was 
$920.97 at the beginning of December as 
compared with $20.89 for November; 
$21.49 for December, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the highest point reached) ; 
and $14.26 for December, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number 
stood at 223.0 for December as com- 

pared with 221.7 for November; 2380.7 
for December, 1921; 356.6 for May, 
1920 (the highest point reached) ; and 
187.6for December, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was greater during December 
than during November, but less than 
during December, 1921. There were in 
existence during ‘the month 15 strikes 
involving about 3,018 workpeople with 
an estimated time loss of 60,561 work- 
ing days. The time loss in the previous 
month amounted to 52,046 working 
days. Three of the strikes commenced 
during December. Two of the strikes 
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commencing in December terminated 
during the month, leaving 138 strikes 
involving about 2,365 workpeople on 
record at the beginning of January. 


Proceedings During December the 
under the Department received 
Industrial reports of two Boards 
Disputes of Conciliation and In- 
Investigation vestigation established 
Act, 


to deal with disputes 
between (1) The 
Grand Trunk Railway System and cer- 
tain of its employees, being clerks, 
freight handlers, etc., members respect- 
ively of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees and the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; and (2)* “The 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and certain of its employees, being 
shipmasters, mates and marine engi- 
neers, members respectively of the 
Canadian Navigators’ Federation, Pa- 
cific Division, and of the National 
Association of Marine Engineers. 


During the month there was re- 
ceived one application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board, which was subse- 
quently withdrawn. 


Jottings An order-in-council 


was recently passed by 
the Dominion Government creating the 
Dominion Fuel Board, a permanent 
body authorized ‘‘to secure all suitable 
data, and to consult and co-operate with 
such individuals or bodies as they may 
deem specially qualified to advise upon 
any particular phase of the work.’’ The 
Board is composed of Messrs. Charles 
Camsell, Deputy Minister of Mines; 
John McLeish, director of the Mines 
Branch; B. F. Haanel, chief of the Fuel 
Testing Division ; D. B. Dowling, geolo- 
gist; J. B. Challies, director of the 
Water Power Branch, and F. C. C. 
Liynch, superintendent of Natural Re- 
sources Intelligence. Branch. 


A bulletin has been issued by the 
Department of Labour on Rates of 
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Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada 


1921 and 1922, being the fourth report 
in a series on wages and hours of labour 
in Canada. The bulletin gives statisties 
of wages and hours in various eities for 
building, metal and printing trades and 
electric railways, and also wages aud 
hours in factories and lumbering, - on 
steam railways and in coal mines, in 
various localities. 


The Technical Education Braneh of 
the Department of Labour has issued 
the fifth number of its bulletin ‘‘ Voca- 
tional Education.’’ This number econ- 
tains articles on ‘‘Compulsory School 
Attendance in Ontario,’’ ‘‘Compulsory 
Part-Time School Attendance in the 
United States,’’ ‘‘The Work of the 
Director of Part-Time Education in 
California,’? and ‘‘An Experiment in 
Voluntary Continuation Schools.”’ 


The Minister of Mines of British 
Columbia replying to a question in the 
legislature on December 16 stated that 
no Coal Miners’ Minimum Wage Board 
had so far been appointed under the 
amendment made in 1919 to the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act of the Provinee. 
but that the question of convening the 
Board was then under consideration. 
This amendment provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Board to consist of the 
chief inspector of mines as chairman, 
and two other members, representing 
the mine-owners and coal miners re- 
spectively. It came into effect on July 
1, 1920, to remain in force for a period 
of three years only from that date. 


It is announced that the Dominion 
Government has approved plans sub- 
mitted by the Salvation Army for the 
settlement in Canada of 25,000 young 
women, youths and children from the 
British Isles. The co-operation of the 
Overseas Settlement Commission of the 
British Government has been secured 
by the Salvation Army for this scheme. 
It is stated that youths who propose to 
immigrate will be given a short intensive 
course of education and training on the 
Army farms in England. 





tween 800 and 900 persons are 
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employing be- 
in 
operation in British Columbia, under 
loans granted by the British Columbia 
government to found and stimulate in- 


Sixty-six industries 


dustries, according to the report of the 


year. 
Government has loaned $1,108,658. Six 


Department of Industries for the last 
‘To establish the industries the 


of the industries thus established have 
repaid the whole of their loans. 


Statisties 
Mothers’ 


supplied by the Ontario 
Allowances Commission for 


the fiscal year from November 1, 1921, 


to October 31, 1922, show that during 
that period there were 3,559 beneficiaries 
with 10,922 children. The beneficiaries 
meluded 3,008 widows, 99 wives with 
husbands in asylums, 274 wives with 
husbands otherwise permanently and 
totally incapacitated, 112 wives deserted 
by their husbands, and 66 foster mothers. 


~The total cost of allowances during the 


year was $1,382,138. 


On December 28, representatives of 
the Toronto Building Trades Council 
waited on members of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment, and requested the enactment 
of a fair wage law alorg the lines 
adopted by the Dominion Government 
in its order-in-couneil of June 7, 1922. 


The Pennsylvania Department of 
Labour and Industry reports that during 
the first six months of 1922, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of that 
State received 66,257 claims for com- 
pensation. Of these 855 were for fatal 
injuries, 68 for permanent disabilities 
and 65,334 for ordinary disabilities. 
There were 305 cases of loss of eyesight, 
and the amount awarded for eye losses 


was twice as great as for any other 


permanent injury. 


A social centre for unemployed boys 
and girls between the ages of 14 and 18 
years was instituted in Manchester, 
England, in 1921. The centre furnishes 
education in various subjects and oppor- 
tunities for recreation. It is conducted 
in elose co-operation with the Juvenile 
Kmployment Bureau, and has been able 
to place many young persons in satis- 
seek positions. 


weal 
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Press despatches state that the In- 
dustrial Court of New South Wales 
recently fined the New South Wales 
divisions of the Federated Iron Work- 
ers, Assistants and Boilermakers £290 
each on the ground that they had parti- 
cipated in an illegal strike. 


By a decree of October 12, 1922, em- 
ployers in Poland who obtain workers 
through the Public Employment Ex- 
changes are required to pay two 
hundred Polish marks per worker hired, 
except when a worker is engaged in 
order to reduce unemployment, in which 
case the employer is exempted. No 
charge is made to workers. 


The result of the Economic Essay 
contest conducted by the Chicago firm 
of Hart, Schaffner and Marx for 1922, 
has been announced. In Class A, open 
to all Americans except under-graduates 
of any American college, the first. prize 
of $1,000 was awarded to Norman T. 
Ware, Ph.D., Professor of Apphed 
Sociology, University of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, formerly instructor, School of 
Social Work, University of Toronto. The 
subject of the prize essay was a study 
entitled ‘‘A Defensive Revolt — the 
Reaction of American Industrial Society 
toward the Advanee of the Industrial 
Revolution.’’ The second prize of $506 
was: awarded to Owen Ely, Ph. M., 
Manager, Statistical Department, Jelke. 
Hood and Company, New York City, for 
a study entitled ‘‘Railway Rates and 
Cost of Service.’’ No prize was awarded 
Class B, open to under-graduates of 
American Universities. 


Plan to At a special general 
extend meeting of the Mon- 
season of treal Builders’ Ex- 
construction change, which was held 

on December 15, a 


committee was appointed composed of 
Messrs. K. D. Chureh, president of the 
Exchange, J. P. Anglin and John 
Quinlan, to confer as soon as possible 
with the Board of Trade, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Montreal Branch of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Architects’ Association, the 
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Engineering Institute, the City of 
Montreal, and other bodies with a view 
to having contracts for as much con- 
struction work as possible let early in 
the year in order that building oper- 
ations might be carried on more 
uniformity throughout the year. It was 
pointed out that if contracts for con- 
struction work requiring eut stone 
were given out in January, employ- 
ment Ponte be afforded for skilled and 
unskilled labour at a time when it 
would give the greatest benefit. The 
same would apply to the manufacture 
of doors, sashes, roofing materials, ete. 
It was also pointed out that if road and 
sidewalk contracts were given out by 
the civic authorities in January in- 
stead of at varying dates from May to 
September the work could be begun in 
April, and before that time many classes 
of workers could be kept busy prepar- 
ing the material. 


There was also reported a tendency 
in Toronto to extend the building 
season, and thus do away with periods 
of slackness, and at the same time 
reduce building costs by diminishing 
activity in the summer months and 
thus avoiding the necessity of paying 
bonuses and extra wages for overtime. 


Committees to 


Proposed ex- 
amendments amine the Workmen’s 
to Manitoba Compensation Act of 
Workmen’s Manitoba with a view 
Compensation to its amendment at 
Act the forthcoming session 


of the Provincial Le- 
gislature were recently appointed by 
the Labour Party and the Manitoba 
Employers’ Association. The Labour 
Party committee, will, it is announeed, 
recommend an increase in widows’ 
pensions from the surplus funds accu- 
mulated by the Board. The Employers’ 
Committee propose that surplus mo- 
neys either be returned to the contri- 
butors or be used as a basis for a 
disaster reserve fund after the sums 
required for capitalizing compensation 
awards have been deducted. The em- 
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ployers also favour the payment of 
contributions by workmen to the cost 
of medical aid, similar to the contribu- 
t1OM OL OL cent per day per workman: 
provided for under the workmen’s 
compensation acts of British Connors 


‘and Alberta. 


A plan to reduce pinbtié expenditure 
by combining the duties of existing 
Provineial Boards is stated to be under 
consideration by the Manitoba Govern- 
ment. The Boards affected by the: pro- 
posed amalgamation would probably 
be the Manitoba Joint Couneil of In- 
dustry, the Minimum Wage Board, and 
the Fair Wage Board. 


Accident On June 17, 1921, 
prevention ~ the management of the 
plan of plant of the Canada 
Canada Cement (Cement Company at 
Company Port Colborne, Ont., 


began a campaign for 
the pr everition of accidents in the plant. 
An account by the assistant super- 
intendent of the measures adopted ap- 
peared in the Canadian Manufacturer 
for October. 


After various schemes were tried 
without suecess, a plan was finally 
worked out, which is claimed to have 
very materially reduced the number of 
accidents. An analysis of the causes 
of the accidents which had recently 
occurred there showed that only a few 
could have been prevented by guards, 
and that the campaign would have to 
be very largely educational. <A sug- 
cvestion box was installed, and four men 
were detailed to make guards and do 
other similar work. The plant was 
thoroughly inspected and the dangerous 
places were noted and rectified. It was 
found, however, that little progress in 
accident prevention was being made, as 
the interest of the men had not. been 
aroused. The plant was then divided 
into sections, each foreman to have a 
committee of his own and to act as chair- 
man. It was decided to hold a com- 
bined safety meeting every week to be 
attended by all the committees, each 
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foreman to be at liberty to. call a meet- 
ing of his own committee at any time. 
To add interest to the weekly meetings 
each foreman was asked to visit some 
other department than his own, and to 
— report on the conditions as to cleanliness 
and safety that he found. These reports 
were handed to the assistant super- 
intendent and presented by him to the 
meetings with the names of the fore- 
men reporting cmitted. In the most 
conspicuous places safety bulletins were 
posted up, some of these bulletins being 
supplied by the National Safety Council 
and some beine original ones devised 
in the plant. The plant is divided into 
departments, and when a department is 
free of accidents for a month the head 
receives a star. When there is no acci- 
dent for three months he reeeives one 
red star, and if six months pass without 
an accident he receives two red stars, 
and so on. <A penalty system was also 
introduced whereby each department is 
penalized for accidents according to the 
numbers of men, the hazards, ete. The 
success of the campaign is attributed to 
the means adopted to keep the employees 
interested and to arouse their enthu- 
siasm. In addition to the great im- 
provement of the accident record it was 
also claimed that the production of the 
plant had increased. 


Proposed . Last September a 
Works Committee proposal for the estab- 


of Brit:sh blishment of a Works 
Empire Steel Committee was made 
Corporation at a conference between 


the general superin- 
tendent of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation’s steel plant at Sydney, 
N.S., and a committee of employees. It 
was agreed that the general superin- 
tendent and the committee should each 
draw up plans for the formation of 
such a council. The plan of the Commit- 
tee which was subsequently submitted 
embraced the following terms: (1) A 
committee of three chosen by the em- 
ployees in each department; (2) A 
- general committee of one representative 
of each department; (3) Meetings to be 
held at the call of either the employees 
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or the management; (4) The commit- 
tees to deal with “‘disputes over wages, 


hours and other matters that may be 


mutually agreed upon’’; (5) Method 
of electing all committees to be left 
entirely in the hands of the employees. 
In November, the general superintedn- 
ent called the employes’ committee into 
conference and submitted the com- 
pany’s plan, the chief features of which 
were as follows: ‘‘ (1) A General Works 
Committee of 38 representatives, elect- 
ed roughly in the proportion of one to 
each 100 employees; large departments 
such as the open hearth plant to have 
several representatives, small depart- 
ments to unite to bring them up to the 
required number. (2) A Central Works 
Jommittee, of 5 to 7, chosen out of the 
38 by themselves. (3) A Committee of 
five, appointed by the management. 
(4) A Joint Committee between em- 
ployees and management, numbering 
10 to 12. (5) Meetings of committees to 
be held on the company time and at 
eompany pay, but. no pay to be given 
for outside activities of the ‘‘repre- 
sentatives’’. (6) ‘‘Representatives’’ to 
be subject to reeall by a petition of 
two-thirds of those entitled to vote in 
the department which elected him. (7) 
No diserimination against any ‘‘repre- 
sentative’’ on account of his action in 
that capacity. (8) Elections to be held 
every six months, May and November. 
All employees over 18 years of age 
entitled to vote. ‘‘Representatives’’ 
must have been one year in the employ 
of the corporation, and must be 21 
vears old. Foremen, chief clerks, etc., 
excluded from employees’ elections. 
The first election would be held in each 
department under the serutiny of a 
representative of the employees and a 
representative of the corporation; the 
procedure at subsequent elections 
would be settled by the Joint Commit- 
tee. Both plans were rejected, the chief 
difficulty being in the method of elect- 
ing the committees. In December a vote 
of all the employees of the plant was 
taken on the general question of works 
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committees with the. result that the 
proposition was rejected. 


Immigration —~ The International 
laws and = labour Office (League 
treaties of Nations) of Geneva, 

has issued a volume on 
Legislation and Treaties respecting 


Hmigration and Immigration (Geneva, 
1922. Price, $1.25). This compilation 
was made at the request of the Inter- 
national Emigration Commission, a 
body appointed to consider and report 
to the International Labour Conference 
as to measures that could be adopted 
to regulate the migration of workers 
and to protect the interests of wage 
earners residing in countries not their 
own. The volume was prepared in 
order to assist in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions concerning 
migration, and in the elaboration of a 
uniform legislation. No attempt has 
been made to draw up a practical guide 
for the use of the emigrant, but the aim 
has been to provide the necessary means 
of work for philanthropists who desire 
to know the measures of regulation and 
protection for emigrants, for private 
societies wishing to find out the coun- 
tries to which emigration can take place, 
for legislators and other people engaged 
in political work. The laws, regula- 
tions and treaties are not printed in 
full, but are classified according to 
matter. The book is divided into 
three parts: (1) Legislation concerning 
emigration; (2) Legislation concerning 
immigration; and (3) © International 
agreements concerning emigration nad 
immigration. 


International 


The Tenth meeting 

Association of the International As- 
for Labour sociation for Labour 
Legislation Legislation was held at 
yeneva on October 18 

and 14, 1922. The object of this Asso- 


aban? which has national sections in 
many of the chief countries of the 
world, is ‘‘to serve as a bond of union 
to those who, in the different industrial 
eountries, believe in the necessity. for 
protective labour legislation.’’ It was 
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decided that the Association would take 


up the questions of social insurance of 
every ‘kind and the protection of 
workers in countries of immigration. A 
proposal to convene an international 
socio-political congress in 1923 was ap- | 
proved, and a committee was appointed 
to fix the date, place, and agenda of the 
congress. A report of a committee of 
the “Association on Works Councils was 
discussed, and it was agreed that, gen- 
erally speaking, these councils had con-, 
tributed to the maintenance of indus- 
trial peace and had not injured produc- 
tion. In a resolution, the opinion was 
expressed that this was one of the most. 
important questions in the sphere of 
social progress and was of the greatest 
importance not only to the workers but 
also to the economie system as a whole. 
The committee was requested to con- 
tinue its inquiry and to submit another 
report at the next meeting. 


The following officers were elected: 
Mr. Adrien Lachenal, president; Mr. 
Greulich, vice-president; Professor. 
Bauer, general seeretary, and Mr. Von 
Blarer, treasurer. 


It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing at Basle, Switzerland, in 19238. 


Industrial A volume has recent- 
Negotiat ons ly been published by 
and Agree- the British Trades 
ments. Union Congress and 

the Labour Party de- 


scribing the various methods for the 
discussion and settlement of differences 
between employers and their employees 
that have been adopted in Great Brit- 
ain by trade unions and employers’ 
associations in the principal industries. 
[‘‘Industrial Negotiations and <Acree- 
ments,’’ published by the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party. Priee 
Two shillings.]| The _ publication dis- 
cusses legally enforceable agreements, 


non-enforceable agreements, the pres- 
ent organization of negotiating ma- 
chinery and inter-union action and 


sliding seales. There are also contained 
in appendices a list of joint standing 
industrial councils with the dates of 


t 


collective 
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their formation, a list of interim indus- 
trial reconstruction committees, and a 
list of other joint bodies, and statistics of 


the work of voluntary permanent con- 
ciliation and arbitration boards. The 
study is confined to the machinery by 
which negotiations between trade 
unions and employers are carried on; 
the provisions, where they exist, for 
common action and consultation by 
trade unions in the same or alled 
trades; and the extent and duration of 
agreements. Two special 
types of agreements embodving the 
sliding scale method of readjusting 
wages, namely, those based on the cost 
of living and those based cn selling 
prices, are given special consideration. 


Employees’ The result of a survey 
Benefit of employees’ mutual 
Associations benefit associations in 


the United States con- 
ducted by Bloomfield’s Labour Digest 
of Boston, Mass., has recently been 
published. A large number of success- 
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ful plans are analysed and their various 
functions, methods and details com- 
pared. For purposes of comparison the 
plans are grouped under three general 
types: (1) Those administered solely by 
employees; (2) Those administered 


jointly by the company and employees; 
and (8) hose administered solely 


by the company. It is stated these 
plans date back to about 1870, and at 
the close of the nineteenth century 
organizations of this nature were in 
most of the big eompanies of the coun- 
try. In recent years the mutual benefit 
idea has been extended to hundreds of 
new companies and there has been a 
growth and expansion of these societies. 
Benefits paid to members may cover any 
or all of the following features: (1) 
disability from sickness, accident or 
quarantine; (2) death by accident or 
sickness or while on pension; (3) birth 
of children to members; (4) annuities. 
Ccmpulsory membership is comparative- 
ly rare, but there are associations of all 
the three types that require all em- 
ployees to join. 





GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices 


The Labour Market 


URTAILMENT of operations on a 

moderate scale was evideneed dur- 
ing November in reports from em- 
ployers, the losses oecurring almost 
entirely in the construction and trans- 
portation industries, the level of em- 
ployment however continued to be 
considerably higher than that indicated 
by the concerns reporting for the cor- 
responding period of 1921. At the 
beginning of December the percentage 
of unemployment as reported by trade 
unions stood at 6.2 as compared with 
4.0 at the beginning of November, and 
with 11.1 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1921. The offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada reported a 
decline in activity during November, 


which was in part due to the reactions 


from the abnormal aD se in the 
previous month. 


EMPLOYERS’ Employment as in- 
REPORTS dicated by reports 

tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statisties showed a 


downward tendency during November, 
mainly in the out-of-doors industries. 
The declines however were very much 
less severe than those reported during 
the corresponding period of 1921 and 
the index number stood considerably 
higher than at that time. An analysis 
of the returns by provinces shows that 
the situation in the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebee was better than in the 
preceding month, the improvement in 
the former district being reported 
ehiefly in steel furnaces and in the 
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latter in water transportation, logging 
and car manufacturing. In Ontario 
slight declines in activity were evi. 
denced, while in the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia reductions on a 
larger scale were indicated, in these three 
districts the largest losses occurred in 
construction although the contractions 
in sawmills in Ontario were also very 
pronounced. Reports from firms in 
Montreal showed that a distinctly up- 
ward tendency was manifested in that 
city, mainly on account of increased 
activity in shipping and stevedoring, 
the gains representing an effort to 
clear up the harbour before the close 
of nayigation. In addition, improve- 
ment was recorded in glass, boot, shoe 
and ear plants. On the other hand, 
reductions in employment were. indi- 
cated on street railways, in garment 
and sugar factories and in street con- 
struction and maintenance. In Toronto, 
a rather small increase in personnel 
was registered. Agricultural imple- 
ment works were considerably busier, 
aS were: also retail establishments. Em- 
ployment on the street railways, in 
garment factories and in building 
declined. Ottawa firms, on the whole, 
recorded curtailment of operations, 
mainly on account of seasonal slack- 
ness in sawmills and construction. In 
Hamilton, the situation showed prac- 
tically no change, a nominal increase 
only being reported. In that city rail- 
way car works were considerably 
busier and the production of electric 
current also afforded more employ- 
ment. Garment factories, on the other 
hand, were dull and construction de- 
clined. The trend in Winnipeg was 
downward, increased activity in retail 
trade being offset by reductions in 
personnel in the construction trades, 
in textiles and in’ wholesale houses. 
Considerable losses were reported in 
Vancouver, mainly in street railway 
and water transportation. The construe- 
tion industries moreover were not so 
brisk. A review of the reports by in- 
dustries shows that the manufacturing 
division, as a whole, was very slightly 
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busier than in October. The most pro- 
nounced increases in the group’ were 
those in railway car works, steel fur- 
naces and rolling mills, which slightly 
more than offset the large seasonal 
declines in sawmills. Garment factories — 
were slacker. Pronounced expansion 
Was again evidenced in logging camps; 
water transportation and retail trade 
also afforded considerably more em- 
ployment. The construction industries, 
particularly the construction and main- 
tenance departments of the railways 
reported marked curtailment in em- 
ployment. Street and steam railways 
were not as fully employed as in 
October. 


An article elsewhere in this issue 
gives in greater detail the employment 
situation during November as reported 
by employers. | 


TRADE A further small de- 
UNION crease in the volume of 
REPORTS employment was re- 

gistered during No- 


vember, the 1427 labour organizations 
with a combined membership of 147,243 
persons having reported 6.2 per cent 
of their members unemployed as com- 
pared with 4.0 per cent in October and 
with 11.1 per ‘cent in November, 
1921. (Unemployment as used here 
has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes; persons occu- 
pied in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of sick- 
ness, or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts, are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in 
membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have 
reference only to those unions report- 
ing.) In all provinces with the excep- 
tion of Manitoba less favourable con- 
ditions prevailed than in October, the 
inmrease in unemployment in Quebec 
being particularly marked owing to 
between-season idleness in garment 
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establishments in Montreal. During the 
month under review employment was 
in greater volume 


in every province 
than in the corresponding month of 


last year. 


In the manufacturing industries 


more unemployment was reported than 


in the previous month owing to 


. Fe- 


duced activity among garment workers 


and in lesser volume among furniture, 


leather, textile and pulp and paper 
mill workers. The printing and pub- 


ed smaller percentages 


shipping and stevedoring 


lishing, iron and steel and clay, glass 
and stone divisions, however, register- 
of idleness. 
Within the printing and _ publishing 
croup employment for 
showed considerable improvement over 
October. In the iron and steel group 
blacksmiths, machinists, patternma- 
kers, railway carmen and sheet metal 
workers were better employed, but 
boiler makers and moulders were not 
as busy. More idleness was recorded 
among Nova Scotia coal miners, but 
in British Columbia no unemployment 
was registered. Owing to seasonal 


inactivity in building operations em- 


ployment in the building and construc- 
tion trades was at a lower level than 
in October. Considerably less work was 
afforded bridge and _ structural iron 
workers, carpenters and joiners, and 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, 
and reductions on a smaller scale were 
reported by steam shovel and dredge- 
men, bricklayers, masons and plaster- 
ers, electrical workers, granite and 
stonecutters, plumbers and steamfitters 
and hod earriers and building labour- 
ers. Tile layers, lathers and — roofers, 
however, were better employed. With 
the exception of hod carriers and 
building labourers, more favourable 
conditions were reported in all groups 
of the building and construction divi- 
sion than in November, 1921. The 
percentage of idleness in the transpor- 
tation group was on practically the 
same level as in October. Very slight 
improvement was registered in the 
and steam 
railway divisions, but street and elec- 
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compositors 


9 


trie railway employees were not quite 
as fully engaged. Little change in the 
volume of employment was recorded 
by fishermen and the percentage of 
idleness among lumber workers and 
loggers was small. Retail clerks, civie, 
and theatre and stage employees and 
barbers were busier, but hotel and res- 
taurant employees and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen were not so fully 
engaged. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
OFFICE November, 1922, the 
REPORTS offices of the Employ- 

ment Service made 


29,226 references to positions and ef- 
fected a total of 27,445 placements. Of 
these, the placements in regular em- 
ployment were 20,586 (17,988 men, and 
2,998 women), and those in easual 
work numbered 6,859. The number of 
applications for employment registered 
at the offices was 42,494, of which 
33,788 were from men and 8,706 from 
women. Employers notified the Service 
of 29,337 vacancies, 21,768 of which 
were for men and 17,569 for women 
workers. 


When comparison is made with the 
preceding month, a considerable de- 
erease in the volume of business ‘is 
shown, owing to the fact that the Oc-- 
tober figures were much enhanced by 
abnormal farm placements in the 
province of Saskatchewan; there was 
however, a greater volume of business 


transacted than during November of 


last year. 


A detailed report of the work of the 
offices of the Employment Service dur- 
ing the month is given elsewhere in 
this issue. 


BUILDING According to the 
PERMITS AND Dominion Bureau of 
CoNTRACTS Statistics, the value of 
_AWARDED building permits issued 


in 56 cities in Novem- 
ber showed a minor decrease as com- 
pared with the previous month, and a 
somewhat larger decline in comparison 
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with November, 1921. The estimated 
value of the permits issued during the 
month was $9,176,861 as compared 
with $9,337,253 for October and $10,- 
932,164 for November, 1921. 


Another article in this issue gives 
fuller information with respect to the 
permits issued in November. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review, issued by Machlean’s Building 
- Reports, Limited, the value of contracts 
awarded during November amounted to 
$21,453,900, as compared with $24,270,- 
300, in October, and with $16,639,800, 
in November, 1921. There was, there- 
fore, a decline of 11.6 per cent in the 
former and an increase of 28.9 per cent 
in the latter comparison. Of the total 
for the month under review, $19,813,- 
400, or 92.4 per cent, was to be spent 
in Quebee and Ontario; $223,500, or 
1.0 per cent, in the Maritime Provinces; 
and $1,417,000, cr 6.6 per cent in the 
Western Provinces. A further analysis 
shows that $7,864,800 was to be used for 
residential purposes, $7,035,700 on 
business establishments, $743,600 on in- 
dustrial contracts, and $5,779,800 on 
engineering contracts. 


PRODUCTION 
REPORTS 


According to the 
Dcminion Bureau of 
Statistics the produe- 
tion of pig iron in November dropped 
7 per cent from the record of the 
previous month and amounted in all to 
34,289 long tons as compared with 
36,888 tons in October. The total out- 
put for the first eleven months of 1922 
was 347,166 tons, as compared with 
554,487 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1921, representing a decline 
of 37.4 per cent. Ferro-silicon was the 
only ferro-alloy produced during No- 
vember, the production being 1,502 tons, 
a decline of about 3800 tons from the 
preceding month. Four furnaces were 
active in November as in the previous 
month, two of these being at Sydney 
and one each at Sault Ste. Marie and 
Hamilton. 


The production of steel during No- 
vember declined 1,217 tons, or 2.8 per 


- centage of frozen moisture. 
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cent, below the previous monthly output, 
the totals being respectively 51,418 tons 
and 52,735 tons. The total production 
for the first eleven months of 1922 was 
438,988 tons as compared with an out- 
put of 624,831 tons during the. cor- 
responding period of 1921, representing 
a decline cf 29.7 per cent. 


A report from the Department’s cor- 
respondent at Cobait states that 17 cars 
containing 1,808,400 pounds of silver 
ore were shipped during November from 
the Cobalt camp, as compared with 
58 cars containing 4,688,600 pounds in 
the previous month. The October ton- 
nage, however, was made up largely of 
residue which contained a high per- 
The Nipis- 
sing mine shipped 220 bars of bullion 
containing 252,034 ounces of silver, and 
the Mining Corporation of Canada 
shipped 202 bars containing 203,952 
ounces of silver, making a total of 442 
bars containing 455,986 ounces of silver 
for the month of November as com- 
pared with 731 bars and 780,548 ounces 
of silver for the previous month. 


A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 181,562,000 
feet B.M. of timber was scaled in that 
provinee during November. This total 
included Douglas Fir, 89,416,000 ft. 
B.M.; Red Cedar, 40,131,000 ft. B.M.; 
Hemlock, 25,205,000 ft. B.M.; Spruce, 
10,511,000 ft. B.M.; and smaller quan- 
tities of other species. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways (including electric 
lines), according to a preliminary state- 
ment issued, amounted to $18,042,333 
in November, as compared with $12,839,- 
108 in November, 1921. The total earn- 
ings for the first eleven months of 1922 
were given as $109,570,263 as compared 
with $115,385,178 for the same period 
in 1921. The gross earnings of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company for 
November were given in a preliminary 
statement as $21,421,077, as compared 
with $18,787,679 for November, 1921. 
The total earnings for the first eleven 
months of 1922 were given as $169,309,- 
396 as compared with $177,264,930 for 
the same period in 1921. 
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Strikes 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes reported to the Department 
during December was greater than dur- 
ing November, 1922, but less than dur- 
ing: December, 1921. There were in 
existence at some time or other during 
the month 15 strikes involving about 
3,018 -workpeople with an _ estimated 
time loss of 60,561 working days, as 
compared with 14 strikes involving 
2,190 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 52,046 working days in 
November, 1922; and 18 strikes, 3,759 
workpeople and 61,365 working days 
in December, 1921. On December 1, 
there were on record 12 strikes affecting 
1,904 workpeople. Three new strikes 
were reported as having commenced 
during December as compared with one 
during November. Two of the strikes 
commeneing during December termi- 
nated during the month, leaving 18 
strikes involving about 2,365 workpeople 
on record at the beginning of January. 


Prices 

In prices the movement was again 
upward, both the index number of 
wholesale prices and the family budget 
in terms of retail prices having advanced 
to slightly higher levels, due largely 
to seasonal advances in agricultural 
products. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
was up to 223.0 as compared with 221.7 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


“THE figures shown below are derived 

from a statement prepared by the 
Department of Customs and Excise 
showing the imports of various classes 
of commodities, free and dutiable, for 
the months of November 1921 and 1922, 


and for the eight months ending in~ 


November of those years, and the ex- 
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for November; . 230.7. for December, 
1921; 356.6 for May, 1920 (the highest 
point reached) ; and 137.6 for December, 
1914. Agricultural products and foods 
were generally higher except western 
erains, hay, and live and dressed hogs, 
which were lower., Metals, fuel and 
building materials were also higher, 
while textiles and hides were lower. As 
compared with a year ago all groups 
were lower except animals and meats, 
textiles, hides, metals and fuel. 


In retail prices the average cost of 
a weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in sixty cities was $10.39 at the 
beginning of December as compared 
with $10.29 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber; $11.00 for December, 1921; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the highest point 
reached) ; and $7.96 for December, 1914. 
The total of the combined budget of 
food, fuel and rent was $20.97 at the 
beginning of December as compared 
with $20.89 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber; $21.49 for December, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the highest point 
reached); and $14.26 for December, 
1914. Fresh eggs accounted for much 


of the increase, though dairy products 


generally, and sugar were higher. The 
chief declines were in meats, except mess 
pork, rice, beans, evaporated apples and 
potatoes. Bread, flour and rolled oats 
were unchanged. [uel was_=§ slightly 
lower. Rentals were steady. 


DURING NOVEMBER, 1922. 


ports domestic and foreign of similar 
classes of goods for the same periods. 


The following table shows the imports 
free and dutiable and the exports, do- 
mestic and foreign, of the various clas- 
ses of products, for the month of 
November, 1922: 
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Wood, wood products and paper.........cceccceeeee 
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Totals 
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Imports Exports 
Free Dutiable Domestie Foreign 
$ 1,667,029 $ 8,716,290 $ 78,773,751 $ 59,634 
1,794,547 2,934,902 2,752,590 221,662 
1,697,363 2,670,089 13,335,578 50,829 
5,778,382 8,099,215 720,078 180,668 
1,242,082 2,151,114 20,759,923 48,173 
1,126,553 | 9,822,021 | 4,405,279 208,043 
1,099,306 2,435,090 5,016,448 53,440 
8,212,133 9,541,659 2,458,335 57,690 
1,162,246 1,498,140 1,280,125 19,834 
1,824,752 PVA DS IAL f 1,294,566 127,336 
$25,604,343 $50,589,907 $130,796,673 $1,029,309 














In November, 1922, the duty collected 
amounted to $11,605,259 as compared 
with $9,891,761 in November, 1921. 


The following comparative table 
shows the values of merchandise enter- 








ed for consumption and the merchandi- - 


se, domestic and foreign, exported in 
the months of November 1921 and 1922, 
and in the eight months period ending 
November of these years respectively: 


























Merchandise entered for consumption.............46 
Merchandise, domestic, exported......cccccccceccceee 


Totals 
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Month of November Eight months ending 
November 
1921 f 1922 1921 1922 
$ $ $ $ 
64,211,434 76,194,250 502,604,932 506,985,187 
86,533,862 180,796,673 502,152,675 621,705,316 
150,805,296 206,990,923 1,004,757,607 1,123,690,503 
1,106,155 1,029,509 9,638,969 9,484,863. 
151,941,451 208,020,232 1,014,396,576 1,138,175,366 











PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1922. 


DURING the month of December the 

Department received reports of two 
Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with disputes 
between (1) the Grand Trunk Railway 
System and certain of its employees, 
being clerks, freight handlers, station- 
men, stationary engineers and firemen, 
oilers, roundhouse shop and store la- 
bourers, etc., members respectively of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployers, and (2) the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and certain of its 
employees, being shipmasters, mates 
and marine engineers in the British 
Columbia Lake and River Service of 
the Company, employed in vessels 


operating between points on Lakes 
Kootenay, Slocan, Arrow and Okanagan, 
members respectively of the Canadian 
Navigators’ Federation, Pacific Division, 
and of the National Association of 
Marine Engineers. 


Application received 


During the month of December an 
application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation was received from 
employees of the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company, being 
freight handlers, members of the. Cana- 
dian 
ployees. The application was subse- 
quently withdrawn, a_ satisfactory 
settlement having been, with the efforts 
of the Minister of Labour, reached by 
the parties to the dispute. | 


Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 


co tie ieee ial 
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Report of Board in dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and certain of its employees being shipmasters, mates and marine engineers 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the dis- 
pute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and certain of its 
employees, being shipmasters, mates 
and marine engineers in the British 
Columbia Lake and River Service of 
the Company members respectively of 
the Canadian Navigators’ Federation, 
Pacific Division, and of the National 
Association of Marine Engineers. The 
Board was composed of Mr. Robert 8. 
Lennie, Vancouver, Chairman and 
Messrs. HK. A. James and John Fyfe, 
both of Vancouver, nominees of the 
Company and employees respectively. 
The report was unanimous and con- 
tained recommendations for the settle- 
ment of the dispute. 


The text of the report is as follows: 


Report of Board 


Report of Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, in a dispute between the 
Shipmasters, Mates and Marine 
Iingineers employed in_ vessels 
operating on the B. C. Lake and 
River Service of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. 


Vancouver, B. C., 


Ist December, 1922. 


To the Registrar, _ 
Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation, | 


Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, 
Sir :-— 


Pursuant to the appointment of the 
Minister of Labour for Canada, the 
members of your Board, consisting of 
Robert S. Lennie, Chairman, Edwin A. 
James, Esq., representing the C. P. Ry. 
Co., and John Fyfe, to enquire into the 
dispute set. forth in the application for 


appointment of the said Board, beg to 
report as follows :— 


The B. C. Lake and River Service of 
the C. P. R. Company comprises pas- 
senger and tow boats operating on the 
Kootenay, Slocan, Arrow and Okana- 
gan Lakes, in the interior of the prov- 
ince. This service is for the purpose of 
connecting railway lines and transport- 
ing passenger barges and freight be- 
tween the points on the said respective 
lakes. It has no connection with, or 
similarity to the coastal service which 
is operated separately from the railway 
eompany. The shipmasters, mates and 
marine engineers on the said boats 
complain that :— 


(a) The company has refused to acknowledge 
the committees which were appointed by 
the different organizations, and refused 
to acknowledge that those committees 
were representatives of the organ za- 
tions, and that the company did not give 
the wishes of their committees who did 
meet them reasonable consideration. 


(b) That the method of negotiating agree- 
ments through the organizations is un- 
satisfactory; and that the representat ves 
of the men’s organizations should be 
included in the negotiating committee. 


(c) That the basic rate paid to officers on 
these vessels has always been too low 
and should be readjusted and made re- 
troactive. 


(d) That there should be a general readjust- 
men of working conditions particularly 
with regard to excess vely long days 
and one day free from the ship in seven. 


(e) That there should be an adjustment of 

' wages for individual ranks now under- 
paid in comparison with other men in 
the service. 


({) That the present method of promotion 
is continually causing d’ssatisfaction and 
a recognized system of seniority should 
be established. 


(g) That the status of the officers in the 
service be defined, and that they should 
be rated as steamship men. 


(h) That the men should be allowed sub- 
sistence in home ports when ships are 
unable to supply them their meals. 
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These various complaints were put 
forward by Ephraim Reid, secretary of 
the National Association of Marine 
Engineers, and Andrew Goodlad, se- 
cretary of the Canadian Navigators’ 
Federation, Pacific Division, on behalf 
of the men; and by Mr. F. W. Peters, 
general superintendent and_ his as- 
sistant, Charles A. Cottrell, represent- 
ing the company. The Board considered 
these complaints during the months of 
October and November and at the con- 
clusion of the evidence the following 
took place :— 


THE CHAIRMAN:—Now, gentlemen, it is 
usual in conciliation boards, after you have 
had every opportunity to give your evidence 
on both sides, for the Chairman to suggest the 
possibility of your reaching an agreement. If 
you indicate that there is no possibility, of 
course then it will be necessary for us to make 
our report. 


Mr. Prerers:—Well, Mr. Chairman, speaking 
for the company we are willing to meet the 
committee of our own men up in Nelson and 
discuss working conditions, nearly all of which 
have been referred to here, and we believe we 
ean remove any objections there may be with 
regard to these working conditions; not 
perhaps entirely what the men have asked in 
their report here, but we will go as far 
towards it as we consistently and reasonably 
ean; but if it is a question, as I understand 
it is, tobe put to the Board to ask that we 
restore the 10 per cent reduction, I will have 
to say what we have said every time we met 
them since we made that reduction, and before 
we made it, that the reduction ean be justified 
having in view the rates paid in other diree- 
tions and that we cannot consider restoring 
that reduction to the least possible extent— 
not to any extent. 


Mr. Rerp:—Mr. Chairman, in so far as the 
marine engineers are concerned we court a 
mutual understanding, but if it is a question 
of Mr. Peters declining any consideration in 
so far as the restoration of the wages, or the 
introduction of something that will satisfy 
the men, we leave that in your hands and we 
hope the decision will be amicable. 


Mr. GoopLApD:—Well, sir, we are very 
pleased indeed to know that the company intend 
to sustain us on the working conditions. As 
far as the wages are concerned it is a serious 
matter. The wages the men have been getting 
does not give them a great deal to live on or 
to throw away. But since wages are re- 
duced to the small amount to which they 
naturally are in comparison if you take the 
wages put in as to the men on the ocean 
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vessels, it is certainly a small amount; and, 
sir, we hope that the Board will see their way 
clear to think with us that these men should 
not have a reduction; that they should have 
an adjustment for what they have- been re- 
ceiving previously. 


THE CHAIRMAN:——Then there is no pend: of 
your reaching any agreement? 


Mr. GoopLaAD:—Not on the eee 


It will thus be seen that the major 
portion of the men’s complaints were 
met by the company after the fullest: 
discussion and all the evidence the men 
desired to give on the subjects of the 
various complaints. 


{t is also to be noticed that substan- 
tially all of these complaints origin- 
ated after the company had reduced 
the men’s wages in common with all 
other employees of the company 10 per 
cent in. October, 1921. 


The Board would therefore recom- 
mend: 


1. That one day in seven free from the 
boat should be allowed to each offi- 
cer, and when this cannot reason- 
ably be done, such days should be 
eredited to the man and made up to 
him at another time. 


2. That the principle of seniority should 
be recognized in the ereation of 
permanent positions as far as pos- 
sible except for special reasons. 


3. That the company’s general rule of 
recognizing only men in its employ in 
negotiations should be satisfactory 
to the men. . 


WAGES AND SUBSISTENCE. 


These two subjects are interlocked 
and should, therefore, be dealt with 
together. They really form the sub- 
stantial ground of complaint. It should 
be remembered that this Lake and 
River Service is really a connecting 
link between the railroad and the 
different lakes. The boats connect with 
trains at both ends. No evidence of 
complaints in regard to wages was 
raised until the 10 per cent cut oceur- 
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red in 1921. The evidence establishes 
that this service is running at a loss 
and there had been an increase in 
- operating expenses and a decrease in 
earnings prior to the reduction in 
wages; that the reduction was general 
and applied to approximately 100,000 
men in the company’s employ; that 
there has been no further reduction of 
the 51 men involved in the complaint, 
whereas there has been a further re- 
duction of 10 per cent to some of the 
railway employees. 


At the outset of the inquiry the men 
desired that they should be classified 
as steamship men; and during the 
course of the inquiry it was conceded 
that they should be so classified so far 
as working conditions were concerned. 
But the company pointed out that 
these men were under a different juris- 
diction to the coastal steamship men, 
and regard should be had to that fact 
in considering whether the reduction 
was justified. 


It was also pointed out by a witness 
who had experience both on tidal and 
inland waters, that there was no com- 
parison as regards responsibility, effi- 
ciency, and the nature and importance 
of the work assigned to officers on tidal 
waters as compared with the interior 
lakes. Practically all the witnesses 
ealled to support the complaint base 
their objection upon the 10 per cent 
reduction. Considerable evidence was 
given by comparing the wages of the 
coastal service with that of the inte- 
rior; and evidence was given to show 
that the interior had not received as 
many increases during the Great War 
period as were given to the coastal 
service. 


It was also pointed out by some of 
the men that as they were towing 
barges and freight cars and were re- 
quired sometimes to switch these cars, 
they should be regarded as railway 
men and receive pay accordingly. 
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It was also pointed out that the wage 
paid the steamship men included their 
board and lodging. The point was made 
by the company that a comparison of 
increases between the coastal and in-’ 
terior service was not fair, because 
during the war period increases were 
general in competitive areas due to 
ship-building and other war vocations 
making it impossible to continue the 
service without meeting this competi- 
tion. 


The Board, therefore, consider that 
this dispute should be confined to the 
10 per cent reduction. They also con- 
sider that the coastal service should 
not be compared with the interior for 
the foregoing reason in addition to the 
reasons given by Douglas Brown, Su- 
perintendent of the Lake and River 
Service, in his evidence at page 244, as 
follows :— 


Mr. GoopLaAD:—You have had experience on 
coastal vessels have you, Captain? A. About 
28 years. 


Q. Would you compare the responsibilities 
of the masters and officers of the Lakes as 
being similar to the responsabilities of the 
masters and officers on the coast? A. Well, I 
certainly should not. You take a man leaving 
Vancouver here when you cannot see your 
hand in front of you, with about two or 300 
people sleeping under you, thick weather, 
try ng to make your time to Victoria—I 
don’t see how you can possibly compare that 
with the Lake service. I appreciate my men 
and I appreciate the service, but it is certainly 
not in the same street as the coast service.. 
Now, you take as regards the service—you 
take the tides and currents and the traffic 
that there is down here, there is no traffic 
up there. I appreciate my men as much as 
anybody does, but at the same time I fail to 
see where the comparison can possibly come in, 
honestly and straightforwardly.. 


It was established that the cost of 
living had gone down prior to the reduc- 
tion, and in view of the foregoing facts 
and circumstances your Board are 
unable to say that the present rate of 
wages is unjust or unfair and submit 
that the 10 per cent reduction was 
justified on the evidence submitted. 
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Subsistence :—In view of the fact that 


the board of men is admittedly included 
in their wages, the Board recommends 
that a subsistence allowance should be 
made to the engineers in their home 
port when they are on duty and unable 
to secure their board on the boat when 
she is laid up for repairs, and the 
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amount suggested, $1.50 per day, is 

reasonable in the circumstances, . . 

All of which is respectively submitted. 
(S¢d.) R. S. Lennig, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) E. A. Jamzs. 
(Sed.) J. F Yrs. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 11th 
day of December, Ds A922, 


Report of Board in dispute between the Grand Trunk Railway System and 
certain of its employees, being clerks, freight handlers, ete. 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the dis- 
pute between the Grank Trunk Rail- 
way System and certain 
ployees, being clerks, freight handlers, 
stationary engineers and firemen, oil- 
ers, roundhouse shop and store labour- 
ers, etc., members respectively of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees and the Brotherhocd of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The Board was composed of 
Mr. E. MeG. Quirk, Montreal, Chair- 
man, and Messrs. U. E. Gillen, Toronto, 
and Howard S. Ross, K.C., Montreal, 
nominees of the Railway and employees 
respectively. The report was unanim- 
ous and was accompanied by an agree- 
ment signed by both parties to the 
dispute. 


The text of the report and of the 
agreement is-as follows: , 


Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and re differences be- 
tween the Grand Trunk Railway 
System and certain of its employ- 
ees, being clerks, freight handlers, 
stationary engineers and firemen, 
oilers, roundhouse, shop and store 
labourers, ete., members respect- 
ively of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. 


of its em-. 


Montreal, Quebee, 
December 12th, 1922. 


Honourable James Murdock, MP., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir, 


The Board has the honour to submit 
herewith its final report. 


1. At the first public meeting of the 
Board, Mr. Mosher asked whether the 
employers were prepared to follow the 
precedent set in the shopmen’s and 
Canadian National cases, and. suspend 
the wage reduction until after the 
Board made its report. He said he was 
not in a position to preceed until the 
employers made their policy known, 
and cited in support of his contention 
the opinion of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 


2. The Grand Trunk then filed a 
statement with the Board reading: 


‘<The Grand Trunk, while maintaining 
its position that it was legally justified 
in putting into effect reduced rates of 
pay as of July 20th, 1922, is, pending an 
anticipated early report of the Board of 
Conciliat on, prepared in the interests 
of harmony and co-operation with its 
employees to continue the former scale 
of rates, on the understanding that this 
is done without prejudice to the com- 
pany’s case before the Board and that 
the company shall not be prevented, in 
negotiating any agreement during or 
subsequent to the proceedings before the 
Board, from tak ng the position that 
the new scale should be retroactive to 
20th July last.’? 
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3. The official committee represent- 
ing the company and the committee 
representing the employees agreed on 
rules governing working conditions 
prior to the meeting of the Board. 
They made an agreement, dated Sep- 
tember 28th, without advice from any 
member of the Board. That agreement, 
among other things, provided that 
both parties to the dispute would ac- 

_eept the decision of the Board, which 
is evidence of the harmonious relations 
existing between the officers and em- 
ployees, also the confidence they had in 
the ultimate findings of the Board, 
which it appreciates and hereby ac- 
knowledges. 


4. During the proceedings the Board 
from time to time made suggestions 
with a view to having the employer 
and employees make a mutual agree- 
ment on all matters in dispute, with 
the result that both sides made con- 
eessions and certain propositions. The 
propositions were rejected and the 
matters in dispute were referred on 
November 16 to the Board for its 
award. After conference between the 
Board members, the whole case was 
considered. The chairman, on November 
-17th, submitted a written suggestion 
to both parties. It provided for fur- 
ther and equal concessions, and we are 
pleased to report the suggestion was 
accepted by the parties. 


5. The Board wishes to record its 
deep appreciation of the manner in 
which the respective arguments were 
submitted evidencing careful prepar- 
ation. It acknowledges the courtesy 
and pains taken by the representatives 
of the company and employees in 
their efforts to furnish the Board with 
the fullest information. 


6. The representatives of the com- 
pany appearing before the Board 
were: C. F. Needham, Chairman, Com- 
mittee of Officers; A, P. Linnell; J. F. 
Aitchison; H. A. Balkwill; G. H. Jones; 
J. M. Sparling; E. J. McVeigh; G. 
Turvey and R. C. Johnston. 


. 
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The employees were represented by: 
A. R. Mosher, President, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees; 
J. E. MeGuire, Chairman of Employ- 
ees’ Committee; A. E. Lawrence; J. B. 
Chick; F. J. Ainsborough, J. B. Bur- 
nett and M. J. Affachiner. 


7. The mutual agreement signed by 
the authorized representatives of the 
company and the men, indicating the 
various rates of pay for the different 
classes and employees concerned, is 
enclosed herewith. : 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) E. McG. Quirx, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) U.:E. Gm.en, 
Member. 
(Sed.) Howarp 8. Ross, 
Member. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Office of General Superintendent Motive 


Power and Car Departments. 
Montreal, December 12th, 1922. 
McG. Quirk, 
Chairman. 


E. Gillen, 
Member. 


Mr. Howard S. Ross, K.C., 
Member. 


Board of Conciliation. 


Mary hy 


Mree: 


Dear Sirs,— 

Enelosed please find lists showing the new 

rates of pay for employees covered by Sche- 

dule for Clerks, Stationmen, Roundhousemen, 

ete., effective November Ist, 1922, duly 

signed by the Employees’ Committee and on 
behalf of the Ra lway. 

Yours truly, 

(Sgd.) A. R. 

(SedgriOo ck. 


MosHER. 
NEEDHAM. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 
(Canadian Lines) 


_ (Grand Trunk Railway System excluding 
Grand Trunk Western Lines, Atlantic & St. 
Lawrence Railroad, Lewiston & Auburn Rail 
road, Champlain & St. Lawrence Railroad, 
United States & Canada Railroad and St. 
Clair Tunnel Company.) 


Rates of Pay effective November Ist, 1922, 
for posit ons covered by schedule of rules 
governing working conditions effective June 
16th, 1922, for ‘‘Clerks and other classes of 


Employees as herein named.’’ 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


OFFICE OF GENERAL AUDITOR, MONTREAL. 


Position 


Cash Books 

Sub-Chief clerk........... 
Clerk in charge of Section 
BCA TERA IOI iol eis cats icin te 9.4 


Rents Receivable 


sub-Chief “clerk. . os... Urs 
Clerk in charge of Section.. 
bedger 2keeperiiachiv. -f)sf5% 
Investigator 
TUOU Es ALC CUCL a aie ptge « + 4-20 > 
ivedger "keeper. c's". S's 3s 


Accounts Collectible 


Sab-Chief clerk ..iG 20. 2a. 
Clerk in charge of Section.. 
EOGSCr ORE PCTS aie es os shee 
MICU SCT ACE Per: ote es ee 
Register, clerk ag i508 Baie: 
Ledger keeper (Jr.)....... 


Accounts Payable 


Bi hicl elerie. soc. 6 a» 
Clerk in charge of Section.. 
CU CCT KEEPeCTS. we a eisie se «2 
Ledger keepers (Asst.).... 
Ledger keeper (Asst.)..... 
Meester ClETIC RAN, Sls a's 


Federal Accounts 


RACGP (IU CHATLO . 25s p aaies « 
renens! TClCTE... 5. s-oc chs as 
Od ead | ee OR as = Ae 


Special Accounts— 


Sub-Chief-"elerk. ies Cu 20% 
Clenkwine chatce tye int oer ks 
Generalaclerky. A... 0 & 
Ledger aGleP Kit, wien. 4 taste ¥i+ 
Clerk 


ooeoeeer eee eee ere ee ee oe 


Per Diem— 


Clerk in® Chargecdt...teacreeee 
TMV OSLPOALON AE. 4 ale stan s algiets 
PICU CP I OOPeY, sis bce ce ee sie id 


Valuation— 


General Clerk «sc os.0 00 ey 
CFONOTS)  ClET K.« on chos Rcistecs 


No. 


ee 


ae hee DO DD Re Be ewe bed ft et ed et 


be pe 


Bee 


i es 


Rate 
Nov. 1, 
1922 


$171.00 
161.00 
121.00 


171.00 
156.00 
141.00 
136.00 
126.00 
116.00 


171.00 
151.00 
141.00 
136.00 
86.00 
81.00 


171.00 
126.00 
116.00 
101.00 
96.00 
86.00 


161.00 
136.00 
63.00 


171.00 
151.00 
146.00 
126.00 
121.00 


141.00 
126.00 
121.00 


146.00 
136.00 
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Position 


Statisties— 


Filing 
Filing 
Filing 
FOU Clerk Sek. eet ees 
Filing 
Stenographer 
Stenographers 
Stenographer 
Comptometer operator..... 
OTe @: “DOYS sot ee rkee itu iste,» u 
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Na. 


DD ped Ht CAD em Rad fed fad fered fend fa 


Rate 
Nov. 1, 
1922 


146.00 
101.00 
96.00 
76.00 
66.00 
56.00 
111.00 
101.00 
81.00 
86.06 
38.00 


OFFICE OF AUDITOR OF DISBURSEMENTS, 


MONTREAL. 


Construction— 


SUD CHIOL “Clore. oo4:c sw 6 < 


A.F.E. Correspondence..... 


General 
PLT AGETET AIG UNO Ro ae ve aus sigs 
Cap. A.C.S.A.R. & E. Class.. 
A. F. E. Ledgers, Index, 

B.R.C.O. 
Budget 
Budeettie. catia. Sia sasee ee 


eecerereeoeeoer eee ee ee oe 


eooecererec eee eee se eeven 


Bills & Vouchers— 


Subshie£clerkts i... U4 
Special accounts claims TS. 
Register rec. accounts coll.. 
Checking bills coll. & dist. 
Checking vouchers bal...... 
Checking stores & staty, vos. 
Register rec. ace. payable.. 


Foreign bills register...... 
Foreign bills register..... 
AO -e OT EARLY 4. 
overs htt ee 


General Accounts— 


Sub-Chief lt clerk #an247, 30) 
Transfer credits & stat’s.. 
Transfer deb ts & summary 
WUCHLE Teak: (ieee 
ay SOUS. 2. Weep te es oe , 
Bills eolleetible™. i234 2 
Generalaksere 66s. eee He 


Loss and Damage— 


Sub-Chief:.clerKisucvevien ats 
F. C. A. suspense & drafts. 
Buls collectible & authorities 
Weekly lists & rule 255.... 


Special Ledger Account— 


Sup-Cuier Velerk:. .. €. sf. 
Special accts. statements.. 
Special accts. statements. . 
Taxes: 


eocvoreeoe eee eee ores o 


pod eab ford fest fered 


Jercl fens fered, 


bead fed ocd fab feedh ed feed 


red fed feed pee 


ood freed fech fred feed fovch fh fend fmch fae fot 


171.00 
146.00 
136.00 
136.00 
131.00 


116.00 
119.00 
102.00 


171.00 
136.00 
131.00 
121.06 
116.90 
116.00 
116.00 
151.00 
136.00 
111.00 

71.06 


171.00 
146.00 
141.00 
131.00 
116.00 
116.00 

86.00 


171.00 
136.00 
116.00 
161.00 


171.00 
116.00 
116.00 

92.00 


: 
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. Rate 
Position No. Nove I, 
1922 
Stoeks— , 
rock clerk. 3... Fe). PR: 1 146.00 
Asst. stock clerk. . aod: .: 1 116.00 
Filing Clerks— 
NEAPIONOEY h4< 3.2 ras osA Nes 1 96.00 
Loss and>damage.:... 632.4 1 96.00 
_ Correspondence. cos 2 aad ee 1 91.00 
Ga RUSS? Seeie Ses Ste 1 76.00 
10 sbi ins, SNORE © 1 61.00 
RO NOLS: meets ees e + + oes 1 61.00 
Feneral— 
Stenographers.’.. +. .gu8&. a. 4 96.00 
Ellis mach‘ne operator..... 1 96.00 
Comptometor operators .... 4 86.00 
Difwet hoyoekewee ks. ase I 43.00 


OrFIcE oF AUDITOR OF PAYROLLS, MONTREAL. 


Checking and Draft Writing— 
Sop-Chier clerk... 005% 6. 


1 ; 
Ceneral clerks * ott bp) s. 2 101.00 
BITS AO CTALOTS “ote cota stipe 6 106.00 
mee Operators’ 2. os ks. ss 3 96.00 
Chief eomptometer operator a 101.00 
Comptometer operators .... 11 86.00 
Balancing— 

Sub-Chief clerk.........5. 1 171.00 
Salaries & wages account.. 1 136.00 
Pavroll register: oct saec.s: uF 136.00 
Unclaimed wages account.. 1 136.00 
Payroll eorrections and sta- 

POMICMTAS SHG wk 6 oe sik Kats 1 121.00 
Burroughs operators ...... 2 91.00 
Dratth registers. o..5 3's. 3 76.00 

Auditing Payrolls & Reeording Employees 
Earnings— 
Sub-Chief clerk........... 1 171.00 
U.S. alien income tax...... 1 136.00 
Pemlitine payrolle* 2.6350: 1 131.00 
USS S20 nae ear re 1 131.00 
eRe or Se st Ewin. 8 ew 8 a 5 111.00 
Employees & Compensation— 
OiarkssaWe charges... 0. + 6s. 1 146.00 
RD PINS 2 addin iesene as 0.0 6 6.8 “s 1 121.00 
General— 
LONE hla oil orl ae et elles Eide i 136.00 
Pe uer aie re ce ve ese er see eee J} 96.00 
ESN OOTOM UCT to i7.e SY dieses 1 86.00 
Correspondence &  time- 

ISL) OS S5 pw pee targa Rane ener ae 1 86.00 
1G ee vain pai ae gaa tag doar i 51.00 
UE USA Ge an Sia eee i ie ds 43.00 


OFFICE OF AUDITOR OF REVENUES, MONTREAL. 


Accounts Department. 


Sop-Chiet clerks... i... 1 2 
Sab-Chief elerk........... 1 
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Position 


Clerks in Charge Sections— 
ok ice Ae Cnt Maras le eal 
Station O/S. 
Pedgers.*. . 
Overcharges 
Journal. 


ae ereoeerveovenet 
PCS Res Fe. Oe a ce wire 
SY CS 6 818 OR AAs Lee Bap ree is 


Tee he (eS) 6 Vee hed ewe ih 


Book Clerks— 


Reet WON Sipe tye). adi seine tanita. te 


Mails. peice ne 
Interline account-freight .. 
PR NOOSE Y Hai 8, a ks es 
Interl’ne accounts passenger 
Sueno WOPATGS amp es Sys... 
Departmental investigator. 
O/C form 277 debits 
Listing authorities........ 
O/C form 276 ecredits...... 
Form 280 aceount......... 


@ 80) © ca /e 


Investigators— 

LEME RR eR Se a a 
Station O/S 
SEAELOM IO JO i. ow Sosces Oe 
Spec'al debit suspense..... 
Déepartme@ntal.;...04.4 2. 

Stallion VOSS. Silomee ete 
280-276 In transit 
tation: OS sth Ge eee 
Aud. voucher in transit. . 


eee sceer reese aae 


eer were ees 


Statistical Clerks— 
Suburban and milk........ 
CORN MOGIE Vee i otick ands. « 
Assistant &  frt. 

reg ae: Sap SER aa 
See cemMedivisiGus eon asa. 
Passenger yearly figures.. 
Passenger traffic 
Form 300 


ore eee ere 
ceoee er es se eee ee eee 


a 2 Beene S26) 8-6 


Stat stical Clerks— 
SOMAATOMETTORS © oh550.2 "sa we owe 
OMSeNOWE, ‘MW. . osseous ssc 
Commodities. . 
Brormuteatraiic v5.4. .qpaie. 
Passenger—one mile ..... 
Baggage and milk sy..5.;. 
Toms,.one mile +. f.jsepdiso-' 
Passenger—one mile 
Form 300 Bee es sea be chaelic 
Passenger—one mile 


a 


eee eee 


O16, a8 a 6 


Checkers— 
Passenger military 
Special ants 
PAS 7 hs. «tae aera yas yates 
Freight military 


eer coeer ees eae 


ere eo ee 6 @ 


Departmental a) acslaea) ean aes Ws + 
Commission account 


eoeeevee 


No. 


jr feed fod peed feed peek fend feed feed fend feed feat feed feed fod pet 


fed feed md fed ped bed bed DD 


a) 


| 


poe he ewe pp eS 


19 


Rate 
Nov. }, 
1922 


161.00 
156.00 
156.00 
156.00 
151,00 


136.00 
136.00 
136.00 
131.00 
116.00 
106.00 
96.06 
91.00 
91.00 
86.00 
81.00 


141.00 
136.00 
131.00 
131.00 
121.00 
121.00 
116.00 
116.00 
106.00 


131.00 
131.00 


126.00 
121.00 
106.00 
106.00 
106.00 
106.00 


96.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
81.00 
81.00 
81.00 
71.00 


146.00 
131.00 
116.00 
116.00 
106.00 

96.00 

96.00 


Position 

Switching tickets ........ 
Small roads freight....... 
EM Ne We eliry 4 5 15s aol exalatich: Sue 
Passenger military ....... 
Audit vouchers in transit.. 
Long sheet variations..... 
PAC COGR Yor Gig a os pee ee 
Ylosings— 


Departmental closing clerk 


Stenographers— 
Stenographer. . 
Stenographer. . 
Stenographer. . 


sere eeooceveeve 
6; @' 10 “e! '@: 68) ‘0 8) © 


eeeevreeevee 


Comptometer Operators— 


Operators. . 
Operators. 

Operator. . 
Operator. . 


eoeerereevreeeoe re ee 
ereereerererere eee 
eoevrerevre eevee eee 


1 (6) (sth Siw Lisirey ib; (0) 0}-01 (6).6) 8) © 


Record Clerk— 
Claim Vouchers, etc....... 


General Clerk— 
Claims, ete... Seg es ia). sae 
Office Boys— 


Office boys 
Office boy 


a Wo) Ln sl eee te ee: Ot SEe Te 


Freight Department. 


Sub-Chief Clerks— 
OO Si reac ict atn ee Ain 
Form 280 
Diacrepancy. . 
Interline. . 
Correction. . 


CLO LO Wa se: 0. R () 0) 0) SS) a fe, ao i8 
» is 0 le 0) 08 6 @ 
oor eevee vr eee eee @ 


oecevreeervneee ee 


Merks in Charge of Sections— 


BV ISeTODEMC Yu. sass sine oss 
Interline. . 
Other road discrepancies. . 
Interline. . 
Interline. . 
Correspondence. . 
Correction account. 


eoeceoeveweeveceer ec eee @ 


eoeererereweoe eee ee 6 
el ere) @ ie 6 6 @ 0 eles 858 
oeeeeeoeve 


Investigators— 

General correspondence ... 
Form. 280 Rev ser-...<. = -» 
Correction, special items.. 
Corr. general correspondence 
Discrepancies. . 
O. Lines 
Form 280 
Discrepancy, form 280, seru- 

tineer. . 
Correction reviser 
O. roads correspondence... 
‘Discrepancy C. I nes...... 
Form 280 special items... 


oeoereoeewee ee 
eoeecerer reer eer eee ee @ 


eovvrvreeverere eo eee eo & 


aoe) 6 8 16, © 0 6 16 ee»! 0) e 
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eee ee 


a bt et CO et | = bo He no no a) 


ep ee 


Rate 
Nov. 1, 
1922 


96.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
81.00 
86.00 


71.00° 


116.00 


96.00 
106.00 
76.00 


91.00 
86.00 
81.00 
71.00 


91.00 


81.00 


43.00 
38.00 


171.00 
171.00 
171.00 
171.00 
171.00 


156.00 
161.00 
156.00 
161.00 
156.00 
161.00 
161.00 


156.00 
146.00 
146.00 
141.00 
141.00 
141.00 
141.60 


141.00 
141.00 
136.00 
136.00 
136.00 


Position 


©. Reads. S29. 0.28 fe ss 


Correction account, old.... | 


Correct'on, old items...... 
Correction scrutineer...... 
Correction. . 
OHV OU aso... Shale Bees 
Rurcuargyess Ss. *. Jy hane yaw 
‘Correspondence, other roads 
O. roads correction A/C... 
Discrepancy C. lines...... 
O. roads correspondence.. 

Discrepancy surcharge . 


oes eceeeaerese 


Discrepancy C. lines...... 
Morrection. .», spss tear 
O. Roads correction A/C.. 
O. Roads U/R Whs. ...... 
BEE TASS ise es Aiea as 
Discrepancy C. lines...... 
Diseropancy “Ga. Toy Wes whee 
DiserepandynGo ik. Wiss 6 he ys 
OTTEGE OM gu: ts 2 BAe aptileins 4 


Other roads discrepancy.. 
Other roads U/R Whs.... 
Discrepancy C. lines...... 
uxerepaaey Gio Waine sy 
POT gous it tes bah ane 
Other roads discrepancy.. 


Checkers— 


Interline. . 
Interline. . 
Interline. . 
Interline. . 
Interline. 
Interline. 
BiG6A) os 
Tnterline. . 
Local. . 
Loeal. 

Loeal. 


©. @) ‘wud ce 1€ ie. sap) le Tel 6) 0 
© @)'0 sie ae ¢ 0) 0 one) a6 
NS 00 C6 Syee, © 6 e ©. © 
ove ee eo ee woe ee 
= eyenm ‘a, euatererie «cee .© 
Cr 
Cum @ 94d 0) ehivice, te “elas 6 ere 
Ce ee ee 
© yaillie: © 0 18 fof Oe) 0: 9) 0.8 6 .@ ohe 
ed « © 00 @ e @ 6.0) 0X6 18 ce¥e 


© hie) i See es © ee © © aye Te ce 


Closings— 


Correction. . 
Correction account 
Form 280 
TY BUTEPAMOVel pile 6 6.2 5.3, «5/6 ons 
Pi ta nto eianre, eacruacey 
FN HA O? Ng ic hie states a aceunaale 
Form 280 
DASCTEPANLY..0 5s ewieta ce twas 
Discrepancy... ..++-e+eeees 
Correction. . 
Discrepancy. . ....-ses0-+- 
Form 280 


© 8 6 Wee. w is) Biahe<) ere 
oor er eoeve 


oeeeeweeoer eee ee ere 


awa le aller ere @ 0 16 ee 4) (e) 0 


ee ete (0 6 (eye. 610 2119 .@ 


2 ele 6 SEs Ve, Cee (0, oe enero 


Stenographers— 


Stenographers. . 
Stenographers. . 
Stenographer. . 
Stenographer. . 


eoeoeeeveese ee 


1.6 6 8 a 6 8 ee re 
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z 
S 


= = 
ee DD © 


ame Do 
DOWNNNM OE! 


RPONM DF DHE Ww DD Dw 


eee Do 


Pte bee DO DO HS RY RS DO Co DD DD DO ee ee et et 


Rate 
Nov. 1, 
1922 


136.00 
136.00 
136.00 
136.00 
131.00 
131.00: 
131.00 
131.00 
131.00. 
126.00 
126.00 
121.00 
121.00 
116.00 
116.00 
116.00 
116.00 
116.00 
116.00 
111.00, 
106.00 
106.00 
106.00 
106.00 
106.00 
106.00 
101,00 


136.00 
126.00 
121.00 
116.00 
106.00 
96.00 
96.00 
91.00 
91.00 
81.00 
71.00 


91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
81.00 
71.00 
71.00 
61.00 
71.00 
61.00 
61.00 


96.00 
91.00 
81.00 
76.00 


‘ 
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Rate Rate 
Position No Nov. 1, Position No... Nov: 1, 
1922 1922 

Comptometer Operators— TMMR rE eoejely 5 ass 50 a 1 126.00 
PNEERUN OP el. saisie > 9's DEES 6 96.00 NEL “SHOCLS. ye vic sn ix acai 2 126.00 
ORT Ohaus, 0'-.+ 2-5, oper gape <h 2 91.00 CRN Otay 3 aco ees do RS 1 111.00 
Haat iPass bay pastes ads. « ; , Reeeived accounts ........ 1 111.00 

BER ed wtapipeste sted stents 0! AS Eat Ge aan Grete pte 6 106.00 
IPPETHMOS.. ihe biiodyemme 2 86.00 Wittite, sleets...... + «+1 sabeate 2 111.00 
LG OTLINGy dss. Goemane Hee 1 81.00 Pi oe nn are tela aed 4 . 106.00 
COR ko pos ss cone 2 71.00 PC tule s Sal sas macs Cait 7 96.00 
Oo AALS BS eae gE Be 1 71.00 ease Ma ee ee ee 4 101.00 

DO sd hia) fics PRE, couple Na: ‘ 

- Copyisits— ; es 
RR REI NO slo erecpici n snp env 2 61.00 General— 
Form 280. .....--eeecesees 1 61.00 Stenographer. . 2). ¢s...65.. 1 96.00 
Other Roads D/S........ 1 51.00 Comptometer operator_.... 1 96.00 
Correspondence... ..555+ 1 51.00 Comptometer operator. 1 86.00 
Correction. o sens perenne 1 61.00 Comptometer operators eo 5 71.00 
Tracing discrepancy ...... 1 61.00 Waybill sorter ih feet } 91.00 

Filing Clerks— Ra idincineedtri a, | 1 96.00 
Correct’on & vouchers..... 1 91.00 ei ee 1 71.00 
Correction & vouchers..... } 61.00 Tracing correspondence .. 1 61.00 
Other roads correction A/C. A 61.00 Filing correspondence ..... 2 51.00 
ORT CE RIOD. Fe alad ine buen «6. « 2 61.00 Office boy ...... 1 43.00 
DesCvepaney a: ys0 a. 0s vas 3 61.00 Peat boven ak oo. PIB 29° 
MT OS. woscd. Ty's dar ace cm 1 61.00 acd aaa We oe 
ea gM psc ser ein Fires oc ; gan General Department. 

18¢ TLC Vera csavieterettns. ©) x 07 6 ° 

DBAEY: Clerks in Charge of Sections— 

Mail Clerks— Clerk in charge of section. 1 156.00 
TReerhneh oe. ek hac 1 106.00 Clerk in charge of section 1 141.00 
PMG CTC DARCY. bitin o etnies IL 51.00 

Investigators— 

Office Boys— G.T.W. adj. account...... 1 136.00 
PURPLE, Satoh auction vb ivahion 2 43.00 Exchange surcharge ...... Li,’ AB B000 
Correction department .... 1 43.00 : 
ieemeral eo. bea: veeeeees 1 43.00 Closing clerks— 

Other roads correction A /C 1 43.00 Cliding: dorky nx. .2, 2a 1 96.00 

Discrepancy. . ............ - 38.00 Wesing. clerk. . San .c. .eha@eh 1 91.00 

PECAN IIING. Bp -« wherd.n sye's 0s "0 cha 1 38.00 

Rate Department. pha Cheaka-s 

Sub-Chief clerks ......... PIPE TTCy nedeee Teck Witter “Coron tees tee eave 

Sub-Chief clerk .......... 1 161.00 a A i aa i Sages ; 
rt ae ae De ae, ees : eee 

Correspondence. ...:...... 1 146.00 ree. tie ie eee 51 00 

Divisions. . 0... ...0.000. G0. Cr gees Ge ac ane ae eee 

PON ck esc sey rane 1 136.00 a3 bm 

eter nok ote ses or1 fe) 1 146.00 poe ee ae Dike 

Enperitlobe-s 3550225602: Be ge es eens. Gee, ena imetiG 

Correspondence. . ......... 2 136.00 ites ace ae 1 86.00 

Wihitocshpets .3 005 o0denc.. EPO Gree ick he Bee ee 61.00 

Pere avtino ws ee eer Sy Pee 2 0 aN Marcie rs > a a 

Local assistants .......... 1 131.00 Sat ee dca ar 

Received accounts ........ 3 126.00 Waa eClerks!— 

Local statements & special Hig ieee 

Std Ope ee vane Ses 1 121.00 Mail clerk ....... tenes palin 
Received accounts ........ 2 121.00 Mail clerk ........eee sees i ie 
Local correspondence ..... Bi 121.00 Mail clerks............+.- 3 ri 
PGCOPet wo sacs ake sss 4 121.00 
White sheets ..... eee ae 1 121.00 Office Boys— , 
Pree ae inns rice» » 1 121.00 OMT CRM Yn ton oe soa 1 43.00 
PUM EGIIe on cks a ss aces * ap a 121.00 EN ras ence ens * 1 38.00 
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22 
Rate . - Rate 
Position No. *efovel, Position No. Nov.1, 
1922 1922 

Book Binders Vids bridgeitickets, ~~. « 1 Madan 2 ULL 
Book “bindet.) NViiaeedaws 1 116.60 Bageoage. «scent. o gas2% 1 71.00 
Book binder. 201104 .04s rai 1 91.00 Optional ticket writer..... 1 61.00 
Bod “binder. hs oa «dG 1 66.00 Stenographer, «i+ seers sss: 1. 311.00 
Book Pinder). wea ao 1 56.00 Srenographer. «i: sst4% 0%: 1-100 
Warehouse records......... 2 88.00 Comptometer operators .... 3) AR OLO0 

i Comptometer operators .... 2 86.00 

Stenographers— Record clerk ............. i 91.00 
ERGmOCTADHEY. ... 4 oss ea aes 1 96.00 ; 

Interline— 
Passenger Department. ieket writers cma et es h. i ——s-: 106.00 
bok ie ap Ss ¢ket” writer 70 ee a4 6 45. 1 101.00 
SapCniet Cloris sox sagen 5 171.00 Ritbiccatirs isneaeeene sy 4 96.00 
Hite? Clerks Ses i pis ok ee : eae 
b Ss reket. sorters! ss act1asand? : 
Interline. Manel an eet ee 2 161.00 RE AME ee 4 71.06 
Tot culimes SPwlehs ote s< 5 Ms 1 156.00 < A 
eee feket sorters"y eek... UV EPS 5 61.00 
PROTA Wools; fb nies stk, ease 3 146.00 Tieket Pe af 51.00 
MO MISSIONS. oh osc assieln ene > 1 146.00 pee ee LOEB ES arg.) eae * ¥ " 
Steamship accounts ...... 1 146.00 Register Clerks— 
Se et ehh SEO ; sino Cash fare reports: <..'..12% 1 ~ 96.00 
Pe eae Sa ee abit ; 1 126.00 Teeket collections 207223 1 96.00 
Military accounts ........ 1 121.00 Piling Clerks— 
Coupon traffic, ete. ....... . eee Cash fare reports......... 1 61.00 
Local, i seve seer esse eeens Z TOG) Discrepancies: «si is is2atens 1 51.06 

Investigators— Ticket Examiner—. 

Diserepancies. . opin. 155 2 136.00 Conductors’ collections ... 4 96.00 
Diserepancies. U.4.9%8. .O. AE 1 96.00 Gitiee bGys. soins ase eat | ee 43.00 
Discrepancies... shes ks. 2 81.00 OEREe DOYS 054 te caw dales 2 38.06 

Statistical Clerk— Claims Department. 

Traine earnings <.... 2850" 1 426.00 gun Chief Clerks— 

Giaciare = ean elaiins . = ek wee es ; [eo 
Agents’ summaries ....... 1 111.00 Reheat as eS ee eee Se ; 
Special movements ....... : ar Rate Clerks— 

RRO ARIES So Goan ek alee eee 91. 7 : 4 00 
Pete 0 ATTA ae: 9 91.00 ate’ “élerks seis} vin cae kas 3 136.¢ 
Steamship accounts ...... X 111.00 Investigators— 

Cash fares ........+..005- 1 BODO” A mmelatinds v ehcece bea us 46 1 161.00 
PIA ATCR oo ann ev Shue ao 1 91.00 ior latinas dudes tes ae a: 1 161.00 
Punches, . 2 oes eeregess?' 1 96.00 evenness es os 1 161.00 
Biter neitickets.. .. . 20% ax 2 6.00 Dee wiciipee | hes See 1 161.00 
Special.) .......-ee scenes 1 101.00 PERO eee ee 1 146.00. 
G. T. tickets ..........46. 3 91.90 Ape e IAIN, oS Tae Ore a 6 2s 1 146.00 
Optional tickets ......... Sret AQUMO Prat claime.! ; eat scent cy - 1 146.00 
Optional ticketsisivas.. «few: 1 111.00 ee eee ee ee 1 146.00 
ROE An TOPOS. 6 2 son ogee eee 3 91.00 ORI, ee ae 1 146.00 
TMOG LT AUBS 1a es serge oe ee 1 86.00 fiero aime Te a eee 1 146.00 
WRLC DOT Sas eno uote x os, 315), 8ia'~ a 3 nt 91.00 Fe oii eo ee fee ee 1 141.00. 
Local baggage .........-. I 91.00 Prem ialtie, © acteurs cra meena To ALO 
Summary vouchers ........ 1 91.00 Terry IAL 4 2 ik rene, «eee ae 1 126.00 
TERME Stas + Gace fal ole 4 9 8% 1 91.00 fe elainiss etter eee 1 121.00: 
Fee) OAG0: “LATCS . .. 6. toe8 1 91.00 Hive GHATMISEl Se sain are a gerade sae 1 116.00: 
BEOCKeTOROLAS 2 c/s 3s cos 0's « 1 111.00 WATlOUS? atone Tae eee 1 106.00: 
SPOCK TOCOLUS: 4 ares ip wie tx 5 101.00 Terao viii detente en ten. 1 106.00. 
EUS AGERE (nu Pelee dig eer sak 1 91.00 

Conductor reports 99...... 1 91.00 Clerks— : 

AIDS (RCS Oe JONG Te oor 1 96.00 Repistering,.désk si. 2... 1 136.00 
OCIA. ess ahs rig e > 4 ats et 1 96.00 V OUP ROTHUCIE <5. sy seas ees 1 121.00 
Ay. Ls ACK OLS «a 2h a ieneienegs aon os 3 81,00 Revisteringidesk; (lief sae. 1 106.00: 
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Positicn 


Switching vouchers........ 
Additional, ete. switching 

MOMUCH OS I psic! sih 2. Smee wo» 
Drafts—draft balance...... 
Cartage, vouchers and listing 
Vouchers, lists S-O-A...... 
A. Vouchers, general utility 


Closing Clerks— 
PSU AC Ue ok oa 0d ino 8 3 5 op pecan 
Duplicate billing office..... 
Abstract... 
Abstract. 
EC eo Na citts, «cit ghnce oak 
COST EULis eee ce Ae tee ee 
PNG AUCEDCUS Jactactt. ances. < snede os 
Duplicate billing office..... 


re 


Stenographers— 
Stenographer R. claims.... 
See) a 
Register & T. desk.......:. 
Register—tracing desk..... 
Sucliimsyand. D/A. ...%:..%% 
AnclainatandD VA 90500% . i 


Register Clerks— 


Pi ADLEW 0 a SCR i al 
Peer, tC LRUING aos sane ce eae 
lea O18 1S ole all ai eee 


Tracing and general utility 
RU PROCALOR Ca Aunt eP ct te he oe wht 


Tracing Clerks— 


troarsets. Clans! sss 
Warrenton: clamiss.!0.$075°" 


Waybill Sorters— 

_) DBO stissus copices......4% 
DBO. tissue copies... .... 
D.B.O. adissuehicopies.. . 36 240% 
D.B.O. tissue copies........ 


Filing Clerks— 
TariGs. « . 


Office Boys— 
PTEUCO TIO TS ae sis seitets aces, © 
Fe TE Cael eagle dy geet aR al mrs 
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No. 


1 


fat ed pe fet ed et be et ed pt C1 bo DO OD HBR HE fad pal fd pad fs 


bad feed 


4 DO DO 


1 
1 


Rate 
Nov. 1, 
1922 


96.00 


96.00 
91.00 
91.00 
71.00 
61.00 


131.00 
116.00 
91.00 
81.00 
81.00 
71.00 
61.00 
61.00 


106.00 
106.00 
96.090 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
76.00 


86.00 


76.00 
76.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 


91 00 
66.00 


86.00 
61.00 
51.00 
41.00 


71.00 


43.00 
38.00 


Office of Freight Claim Agent, Montreal. 


investigators 225. POS. 
Investigators. . 
Investigators. . 
TWWOSEIDAL OVS xo: taoho ee yn orice 
Investigator. . 
Investigator 
Station O/S 
Statistical clerk 
Correspondence. . 


@ooeeveeee eee 


3 


ed ed bed bed Re CR DD DD 


166.00 
161.00 
156.00 
146.00 
106.00 
111.00 
126.00 
126.00 
121.00 
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Rate 
Position No. Nov. 1, 
1922 
Voucher: - clerk! >. asinjeive th 1 111.00 
ORE SI, So hurseee beeen ae 1 106.00 
Pratt’ desk der ho Bien tat 2 106.00 
Sicnographerg.k sisaskie Fh 7 106.00 
PSCIne Gh i... GL gata 1 96.00 
Peeordsy ea O03t a4 seen ta te 6 61.00 
PCCOTAGs SLOT. Se tet 1 56.00 
OLE Ce Mioy =. 8): ceniastoa et i 43.00 
Greneral’ (Toronto) ancien ya 1 111.00 
Stenographer (Toronto) ... 1 106.00 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 
General Passenger Department. 

No. of Rate 
Location and Position Em-. Nov.1, 
ployees 1922 
Bonaventure Station Ticket Office, Montreal— 
Chiel <cleth ae ok hs ee 1 $146.00 
Accountant. ... 1 136.00 
PICKEL, CHeER | NOe 14.600". 0% ] 131.00 
yee Glerk NO. 25s 1 126.00 
EKCHOL CCE INO. ¢ Otten Adere oe 1 121.00 
meet, clerk “NO... Bice con ke 1 111.00 
eR OL  GIOr NG. Do ssebdiees i 111.00 
Picket “Clerk INGOs! Oasac. at 1 106.00 
Wicket “CLork: DNOr iseuten nee ‘' 106.00 
Bookniine INO, sears oe 1 101.00 
PSGOKINGINS NO. cre tits hoc A 96.00 
Bookman: NO;-o0.0 02 Rae. 1 94.00 
BGOKMANT INOS Acti barcs. ncphots 1 88.00 

Station Ticket Office, Ottawa— 
Giniee sclerks gro chic. eh aie 1 136.00 
Ticket “clerk” Noo Tes ksnak d Bertie be e318) 
rekoy clerk Nos 2s oles 1 111.00 
TaeKket Clerk NO! 5 cs. Sees i. 96.00 
Ticket ‘clerk * No. 4..4¢%%.00/% 4! 81.00 
Teket Clerk: No. 0.5. < seks 1 78.00 

Station Ticket Office, Toronto— 
NG) ao) Fed ae emigre Sa an pe 1 143.00 
AeCOuNTAn EN... 4 Searels 1 131.00 
Teket clerk. INO tide Ohe.us “ 128.00 
Tieket: €1erk o NOa ae: pte oe 1 123.00 
erewer, “GLer iv. NGy ssc «epee an a 121.00 
Wicket clerk NO, 4-4 nae 1 116 00 
Ticket, GlerksoN 0, Oc. « s+ seins KE 111.00 
Ticket. elerk. Nor G. i. 3. . «+ 1 106.00 
Tipe clerk. vo iL 103.00 
TWeket clerk No. Sy Sisk 1 98.00 
apket:: Clerk -NOS03 ewes A 93.00 
Asst.’ aceountantex. aes «es 1 88.00 

General Freight Department. 

Toronto, Ont. Weighman.... 112.00 
Hamilton, Ont. Weighman.... 110.06 
Mimico, Ont. Weighman.... 108.00 
Stratford, Ont. Weighman.... 110.00 
Lindsay, Ont. Weighman.... 110.00 
Allandale, Ont. Weighman.... 120.06 
Allandale, Ont Weighman.... 108.00 
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No. of Rate No. of Rate 
Location and Position _ Em- Nov.1, Location and Position Em- Nov. 1, 
: ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
Allandale, Ont Weighman.... 108.00 Requisition: clerk (ars. 1 106.00 
Midland, Ont. Weighman.... 120.00 Assistant clerk Nor. aie ee 1 51.00 
Montreal, Que. Weighman.... 110.00 Orice “boy ) Cae ee 1 43.00 
Montreal, Que. Weighman.... 90.00 Clerk in charge stores room. 1 156.00 
Montreal, Que Weighman.... 120.00 Store room clerks......... 3 106.00 
Ottawa, Ont. Weighman.... 108.00 Assistant clerk store room.. 1 51.00 
Ottawa, Ont. Weighman.... 102.00 Clerk in charge store room . 
Richmond, Que. Weighman.... 108.00 Caw: TES Dress yeti Fi EELOG 
Belleville, Ont. Weighman. Auta 110.00 Assistant clerk store room 
‘ Can. , Express)... tne. 1 61.00 
PURCHASING DEPARTMENT. Press operator .........-. 1 95.00 
Press operator assistant.. 1 58.00 
Office of General Purchasing Agent, Montreal. 
Accounting, fuel, tie and lumber branches— Customs Department. 
Wosl ACCOMMLANE 40.6%. ees 1 $171.00 (el | in See UA Ge a 1 96.00 
ASE) Se ON EN Capel Ie alt a ‘i 161.00 SenOgTa phere. wee eet 1 86.00 
Aout eT “ClOR as oa gies «bs 1 161.00 Ofice* boy 2s... eae ean's 1 38.00 
Taworeds. Clerks. Panee't : Sul). 1 161.00 
Tie clerk ........... 2... ik 156.00 Office of General Storekeeper, Montreal. 
RPG te at FOOL” Gs susie ss ues a 146.00 
Gis eee a 7. 131.00 Stenographer. sci... akaso- 1 112.00 
LE Taian Serie SEO Pe 1 121.00 —- Clerk. «oes sees eee eee. 1... 85.00 
HECMOPTADHCE so) ccc ch» MRM 1 111.00 ; 
Stenographer. ....... Mees. ) 106.00 General Stores, Montreal. 
Merc. « Bis sfou ash fae ae ee 3 106.00 INVOIGS. CIA en eee 1 145.00 
Clerk. oe. sees nese eee eens bo SOASEOOS. “Aor ik, Bit on ada ee - 1 125.00 
Typist. © 02.6... sees eee ee. 1 101.00 THyO1C ACEP atte 2 1 125.00 
ETT GLCP tok s «sir wince oe 1 101.00 Clerk 1 115.00 
CP ree ano oes 6 ee 1 101.00 ass EE Oe ee RE aa 1 110.00 
Comptometer operator .... 1 96.00 Cie ee ee ee 1 100.00 
ete ee, ocak ade 4 86.00 ia, Pelee OW 5k ih oa eal ; 
PG uk  Pamieieee. aaa Requis tion clerk ......... 1 85.00 
BPOUC WOE” CIC 2 a ses oo 99's 2 101.00 enint aderic 1 74.00 
Oritaer ley" Sree tras Cle 1 AOC “Sata Sa? Sosy UI. BP eee : 
Office bo 1 38,00 MLETLOCTADMET. a. ogo femse woes 1 110.00 
Clerk AE a Maeda cholate 9 86.00 Comptometer operator 1 86.00 
a oP does ata, 8 1 73.00 PECHOSTADHER, WP ic..tes-e chats 1 78.00 
Tye ea a arena Pr aaliae : ADE CR DRY ele 5 disss Gard ae Dial 1 43.00 
Order Branch— SAUDLY £ar. MAN. sia. aah 1 130.00 
Price @lerk 0 i4cssa 1 149.00 No overtime 
racer clerks) ee aa. accatay i 125.00 for supply car 
Mienorrapher.<-. 5... anhs sts 1 112.00 pti chee 
Quotation clerk in charge.. ‘| 110.00 ga , OR Ret Oh 1 B59) 
lavoive lerk AAA... eek & T 107200 Storemen. . .............. 6 54 
Quotation elerk® 2.07.5... oe 1 200) S gnal storemen ......... 1 .60 
ES Cle RI iS SU Shipper. . vsseeeeseeeeee, 1 50 
BAe VIISES sss nto ny y's See 1 104.00 Car checker ...........4. 1 49 
Correspondence clerk ..... 1 104.00 Assistant storemen ....... 6 49 
Srenooraphers: ‘54.46, fa, 2 102.00 Stores checkers .......+.% 1 50 
My TRA RSS hea sinc cee 's whee capt 1 98.00 Petty storemen .......... 4 .49 
CUP a 2 ae a eR wt 1 98.00 Betty SEOREMECNM © ase; cescn vteconevs 3 . AD 
PEO OLON NG wei, hier sle ss ogy ances 1 76.00 Labourer, leading hand.... 1 54 
Divip ebs: Se Oe bo ee aes 1 80.00 Veet OM Pet ge vc alesse vucehe dey ree: 39 
DAILORTCIOLIC. Hise yg eset a es 1 61.00 
CeCe tie ean ee een ne 2 52.00 Serap Yard— 
CROCE CY 0. os vanercatesatartes ears: 1 50 
Office of Stationery Agent, Montreal. Assistant storeman ....... 1 49 
~ i oat Labourers, leading hand... 114 39 
ar a Hon OBEE DDS: anes 1 116.00 TA DOUTOUS: cet ceekce rm e006 114. 39 
Stonographer. « . .gu«ckis ove 1 106.00 : 
Junior stenographer ...... 1 gg09 © Hall Saw— 
Invoice clerk. ..... siamese iL 111.00 CRecker daar Conta s.ed iiniey cae 1 50 


ee ee 
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No. of Rate 
Location and Position Em- Nov.1, 

ployees 1922 

Lumber Yard— 

SN Ey a a ee if 125.00 
Labourer, leading hand.... 2 04 
meat bourers.? eis. 6 OTs 14 39 
WM OUR Nos ho oak duiy bed: 0. 5 Kia ‘nz 1 40 


General Stores, London. 


RPT NOR COE es si voces: 1 146.00 
Assistant accountant ..... 1 143.00 
er eee eit ww ce 3 101.00 
OATES 6 io irae Gaemccb wih akomes 2 98.00 
COPPA P Re Ce. caw tek 4 86.00 
SPL GAL ANAT ew isisione 130.00 
No overtime 
for supply car 

service. 
Ass‘stant stores foreman.. 1 AT 
Warehouseman. . .......6.-. 1 46 
oo! HEPES OG a RC aa aaa 1 46 
LL SITS 0 RR as OE AE Ra 8 9 

Scrap Yard— 
CENTS Sal ig 0 onda > ai cat Aaa 1 6.00 
Labourers, leading hand.... 2 04 
MAU OUTCRS 0 ens ss sc cabyalase 3 36 39 
General Stores, Ottawa. 

Assistant storeman ....... 1 106.00 
Se OE Lek shoe bw rene ve 1 99.00 
WENT BEE fs coe iota apwors's BE 1 99.00 
Stenographer. 5. ...s+.-08% al 94.00 
Ce 291 Ce oe oo 2 89.00 
POTS OOES SOI, ows eee 34k 1 88.00 
Supply $eareMman os oe 1. 100.00 
No overtime 
for supply car 

= service. 
AME Oe nes, wae p ids cE 1 47 
mitores Helpers, sieve secs 3 42 
PIMIVOUTECNS Cre” 5 oo cle 9 98 op 0k 5 .39 

Car SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 

Car Accountant’s Office, Montreal. 
Clerk in charge...........- 1 $121.00 
Ce he see 2a: oe eer 1 57.00 
OTIOTS, Fy oes vain sateen... 3 53.00 
mortersits 2.°S46 th fv eh 12 3 48.00 
Adjusting local records clerk 1 106.00 
Adjusting local records clerk 1 96.00 
Local records clerks...... D 86.00 
Local records clerks....... 4 76.00 
Adjusting foreign records 

BIGTRE WAS 64-6 5.653 554 4:5 5 pS 116.00 
Adjusting foreign records 

ON See See 2 111.00 
Adjusting foreign records 

SiR RPO te iy bees 4's 3d 2 106.00 
Foreign records clerks..... 16 96.00 
Ber Ciel clorks: « .0.6655 5250 2 141.00 
Perediom. clerks.\.3 «<0... 2 136.00 
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No. of Rate 
Location and Position Em- Nov.1, 
ployees 1922 
Per diem checker... +. s+. MF 116.00 
COLESCTIONVCIORE favre ee tio 1 111.00 
Rem-Wahl operator........ 1 106.00 
Rem-Wahl operator........ 1 101.00 
Comptometer operator...... a 101.00 
Special statistical clerk..... 1 116.00 
Speeial statistical elerk..... 1 80.00 
Distrepaney. clerki.:...4 ...c.. a 136.00 
Wistrepancy clerks... occu 3 121.00 
Dastrepancy clerks... ....... 2 111.00 
Diserepancy clerks.......... 8 106.00 
Discrepancy clerks............. 2 86.00 
Disereparicy * clerksex..20..,.:.1: 2 116.00 
eatin Clerks, se ie ils eg J 141.00 
Wéclaim 4 clerksie. 55» oss choice 2 116.00 
Interchange. eclerk.......... 1 116.00 
Interchange clerk.......... 1 76.00 
Asst. Ledger clerk......... J 116.00 
Mileage & passenger record 
TC ES ESN ele iene ge 4 116.00 
Passenger record clerk...... ] 96.00 
miatistical clerk... 2.03.10 ] 141.00 
Miaiistical (elerks. 2.243 4..+. 4 121.00 
Statistical, clerks... . 00... 2 116.00 
Eiapisticgh” elerks. ¢ os 3.» +s 5 111.00 
Re Peisticd Wy SClOTK. ssn «eases ® 1 106.00 
SL iSt1G by CLOT Rs a'r dace. sce 1 88.00 
Comptometer operator...... & 106.00 
Comptometer operators..... 6 96.00 
Kepair Dill -elerk osc. o:. i tees J 116.00 
Repair Oil Cleek.... . . wea 1 96.00 
trepait. bill elérke....% 2 1 86.00 
Tracing Clerk cs om te Sasi J 116.00 
PTAGING CIOR Kes cen sto <7 eae he 1 111.00 
Home route clerk. ..%.4..: ] 116.00 
Junction card clerk........ J 96.06 
Stenographers. ... 2 116.00 
Stenographers. . i. Wes 2 111.00 
ReneS. DOV ens aoa ee «hee eine 1 58.00 
CITT EG, ROMA ce sees cere tie wide s 1 48.00 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Office of Supt. Telegraphs and Telephones, 
Montreal. 


Delivery clerk ‘‘NA’?’ office $ 74.00 
Messengers ‘‘NA’?’ office.. 2 48.00 
“*C’’ Office — Toronto. 
NP SHES OT 85 na Scho Blk ois 53.00 
POS OILOGL :! 2 Byrn ke oxy Sees 48.00 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 

Office of Chief Engineer, Montreal. 
Materiabclerk.< v.45... 1 $128.00 
eee) eee CLUE) ge a ey 123.00 
Cherie ota. BIS a. v2 sees ort 1 113.00 
Srenorrapheriovks44 +s.) 2 0% 1 108.00 
Register and filing clerk... 1 106.00 
PECIMATADNETSs actos ovis 6 2 100.00 
DERCR DO Yod. 3.454445 5504s 1 43.00 
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No. of Rate No. of Rate 
Loeation and Position Em- Nov. 1, Location and Position Em- Nov.1, 
ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
Ne it Deliveryimensarnck «can CR 2 98.00 
ee eae tat eee Detverymeny \ ..c.eeEet i 4 98.00 | 
RE ee teen Asst; floorman. 4.0.07. 2. 1 97.00 
Office of General Superintendent, Montreal. Inward foreman. ......... 1 112.00 
our 134.00 Reecorderes, ht she Ree Saes 1 105.00 
Clerk, pays <a epee are 1 $134. Transhippers:.. Use, Sere. 2 105.00 
Clerk. ose eee eee eee es A EAR 00”) Ph¥selliclerea a! Rae 2 105.00 
Clerk, Se eee eee eens i 124.00 HaNcel>- ClOrESIis bs swan WR en 2. 100.00 
Clerk. 6 eee eee seen eee ee 1 121.00 Stenographers... 20, Sete 1 105.00 
CENT. Vise a8 6 ee Se AS eR 1 116.00 Clerk. WEL ey 1 100.00 
Clerk. 6 oe. eee e eee eee eee. ee ce eb OereS es 
rk ars. veh paw ee ee 1 106.00 Rd cldrics.\t aeGeeeeec.!. 1 100.00 
ST oe ks «a's vo tte wits ei 1 104.00 ita cists Oo ae 1 109.00 
OS) i 75.00 Mail room elerks......... 2 91.00 
oe DOYS cose vere ee eeee 2 46.00 Mail transferman. ........ 1 98.00 
Office boy ...... +e esse ee. DS GNADOOO <= Male dolipenore.: <2 itt 2 2 91.00 
Timekeeper’s Office. PTC MRCMVOY OTS be a incecth wace 1 $8.00 
MROTR EC CLOTH. ore. oo peo weg 1 95.00 
1st. Asst. timekeeper...... 1 151.00 Seale: see ae 9 95.00 
2nd. Asst. timekeeper...... 1 131.00 ste Hoare er aes 1 97.00 
CASTERS Peete, eka se a 5 126.00 Pirtire ates tee Ss ee So Ce 90.00 
es i RR NAL. eg A 1 116.00 
Vigheentoe uot. Trmiend sateen Bonaventure Freight Office — General. 
Gad wistetitor. 12k bee Set. Ga ea at ier 
Clerk. < ps kta hee eae 1 156.00 GOCE etme, fa ioneget 
ee yun) aoe ee og ee 1 126.00 BLA LOO CLOTHE, Cov tttate 2% cia ahs 1 131.00 
6 EO ae eee eg > 1 116.00 Payroll clerk. ............ 1 181.00 
eral eS 4S. Ry Nee 2 101.00 O18. & D. elerk....... seen 1 126.00 
CE Re AA en LARA eee 1 86.00 teaeeairy Bolevic’ ye sss ~ se a0 1 126.00 
Morice ig Soh. se ety oe ote 7. 74.00 Aavasing clerk. . ssivs%%s55 | 116.00 
} Asst. rates clerks si iasaen4. 1 116.00 
Montreal Terminals. Correspondence clerk. 1  =116.00 
Superintendent’s Office— SrenogTrapher.. 4.45 2c 4A heca 1 111.00 
7 1h eae sO 1 11100 Advising clerk. ........... 1 111.00 
: Advisins Clerk, wan wie. 1 111.00 
Supervisor of B. & B. Offfice— Pn GUTy Cloths wees. ek eae ks 1 111.00 
RE CR hag hs Big we Be, € aaA 1 122.00 West Road book elerk.?.... x 106.00 
Advising clerk. .....:..04: 1 101.00 
Supervisor of Track Office— Billing deérk.: ..vds << 10%. 1 = 101.00 
OSES RRR SIEM Oe eRe. a oh 1 122.00 Tranship’ clerk.-..+5.455%4%% 1 101.00 
TICK EGO «0 ne usin > Sno: ©: 1 122.00 Bienorranh era kos oc ce Ss 1 191.06 
Tameék eeperiat).. seo 15. sa, 1 112.00 Return to shed clerk. «0... A 96.00 
Sheet ner Clare 5 05 ta: 1 96.00 
Bonaventure Station Staff— Billime eterk. 23, 4 SSP): 1 96.00 
BE," uid a's 5 hate ato * ceh 126.00 Asst. O. §..& D. clerk....., 1 96.00 
0 RSE a hs a sp 1 95.00 Iixtension clerk. .......... 1 $6.00 
EOE REOPOL. 5) tis oi. aa wre 4 88.00 Asst. sheeting clerk....... 1 96.06 
SLCUOPT APRON. 6 cvs ts en aes 1 70.00 Gar record. Clerk |. os. 34 a's 1 96.00 
RUIAVA DIOS. es sets vse tek a 114.00 C.N.R. road book clerk.... - 1°. 91.00 
 iicket examiners,” :532:.%. 5 114.00 Billing clerk. ieute:pheeGans f 4 91.00 
Information clerks ....... 6 86.00 Outward correction eclerk.. 4 91.00 
DEAtTON.. Bed AI. Sa 1 50.00 Extension clerk., ,;. .sv«dle. 1 91.00 
BE eONN ee he hs 2uats oie 40 ok u 45.00 Advising clerk. soon. « cea 1 91.00 
Window cleaners. ........ 2 70.00 PaGATY Bas. Ge ae 1 91.00 
Floor cleaners, . . 5362 us > 0 12 65.00 Tracing’ clerks heise. *. vets 1 91.00 
Ops tps LET, . ass cee 8s « 1 91.00 
Bonaventure Baggage Stafi— Tracing clerk. ............ 1 86.00 
Peet OlOP Sy pclae eus's see x 1 135.00 Poy singeclericg | ios oss = 1 86.00 
Cee kersh 005.5. uvelis apinite 5 112.00 East road book elerk...... 1 86.00 
Agst. ChOCkersen is eis + oo = 1 105.00 egy Melerk** ..).'s san. 268 1 65.06 
RE OPM Cite... einly aeons ack 2 102.00 Mea eloRK: yi 5\soie nao REE 1 62.00 
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‘ ‘ No. of Rate No. of Rate 
Loeation and Position Em- Nov.1, Location and Position Em- Nov.1, 
ployees 1922 ployees . 1922 
EMCO DOYS. ioc. ke et 1 45.00. St. Henri. 
Advice note clerks........ 3 88.00 Cherie Ol serve 0s ov chat, 8 1 96.00 
: RE Bess baw oo a SO Bi 96.00 
Bonaventure Freight Office — Accounting. Chloe ae 1 96.00 
Assistant accountant. ..... 1 176.00 Jed ceerk. < o  atrate ston 1 96.00 
cnief ledger clorik.....<. 1 171.00: DOT GCIOvECS Fcc on be eee 1 86.00 
MERE LOT EG: RN te 1 156.00: ie) Cane 
Interchange clerk. ....... 1 136.00 Turcot Tranship Siding. 
Chief steamship clerk..... i 136.00 Bpremaw: Ve... es se ee ees 1 135.00 
Chief outstanding clerk.... 1 136.00: BUCK OLB 46s 27S Od oi shegesb sop 9 48 
PIOTTOC COT Be A Xo Koa ate ete ann ane 2 126.00 SOU VORIET Too haa 54s aia wah 1 50 
Outstanding clerk. ....... 1 426100 nan re 
Chief claims clerk........ 1 126.00 Point St. Charles Local Freight Office. 
Ree UR O CLOT ICS tocirets tac erere’s ii 126.00: Oh) eh tare. ae ot eee 1 151.00 
Chief posting clerk....... J 126.00 Ratesclerk & biller........ if 126.00 
Chief abstract clerk....... 1 126.00 ParlBaGnc lark. joc cous Sess 1 121.00 
Peer YCTOT ie,” 1." ohhote tare A 126.00: Garloadwelerio. 2666.6 oe an cn 1 111.00 
Correspondence clerk. ..... 1 126.00: Correspondence clerk. 1 106.00 
Sy a Ss ae 1 121.00 Correspondence clerk. a 101.00 
Diversion & revision........ 1 121.00 Carload cartage clerk. «0:2. 1 101.00 
MMP OL CAT Ki oss ccs be web's ea brads Piel Giptieeie scbentad wean lies, oa) 1 96.00 
Steamship export elerk..... 1 121.00 Gerke maki eee est. 1 96.00 
Mceouita Clot. oigawoa. > - J 116.00 WNetldemts trie fx 1 PROP: 1 91.00 
Collector. .. 1 116.00 CRED ae Lk ae hy Mea es 1 86.00 
OTOCSOR. a ea ses se as os 1 111.00 Cleric, ot Bere ee eae 1 61.00 
{2271HS -WISPCCLOL |... 4c. « ais i» 111.00 Seale clerk: ers tsi. 50830 1 81.00 
Siatistical clerk. o.oo kc bcccne Ah 111.00 Transfer foreman. ........ 1 115.00 
ans ISPCCLOT oa suc > 1 106.00 Asst. shed foremna........ 1 115.00 
P’paid O/S clerk.......... 1 106.00 Freight erane operator... 1 49 
Collector. 7, Lacan d 106.00 Messeioetin. 27 2enes chet J 100.00 
ORC STWR (cid SR a aan ra ] 106.00 Janitorgele Sut ek ec ieee 2 (89 
Bed Perr Clerks oa ss see se ws 3 101.00 Cheékerss bilee:eocse: re 7 04 
(Claims elerkay of (iss Lasser Ve 101.00 Cryer... ae eet oe te 8 a 00 
Book room elerk........... 1 101.00 Gualayivy Uo 4h re etetee ane F 49 
Inward correction clerk..... 1 101.00 Mrickersectnoles ood ce OP TF A8 
Discrepancy clerk... . 007... 1 101.00 ees 
P’paid & advance clerk..... 1 101.00 Point St. Charles Bonded Shed. 
Abstract elerks....5¢5..¢:. 3 101.00 rc Pe See Pr eee 8 3 1 126.00 
Steamship Clerks $72 iei F242) 2 1614.00 @ashitera... i. 2e.oeb eiaewes tae 1 126.00 
Stenographer. ... ey fs ] 101.00 On Sic&* Divelerks oose0 2s 6. : 116.00 
P’paid posting clerk. eee eode ] 101.00 Bivestock clerk: -sr.ccc eo 1 106.00 
P’paid posting clerk....... ] 96.00 Cherie AM MR ry s 2b 32 ees. 1 106.00 
P’paid account writer...... 3 91.00 @hevlesiittor. cier és fade tage pl 91.00 
mDetrace. Clerks. ceo. : 5 91.00 CTork.. ilnek etege sean gare ss 1 91.00 
PECUOSTOPOED, 6.5. sy aes so. 2 91.00 POLEMANS os8 weed Mee ed ss 1 155.00 
PRSTTICLAGCLOVK osc oa ie a i 74.00 Checkerse 2 se ores EN ih 54 
ee SIR eee ee ee 1 66.00 SOriersien .oeady hee Bee 3 0 
BECO DU oe oo in Heed. SO 3 45.00 COOPER. 6.2 hes cea ke ees 1 0 
Sealer ciate seca teen ae 1 49 
Bonaventure Freight Shed —- Fareman’s Office. er A eaaiy sie es ese Pye 24 48 
mesistany toreman: fis: { 155.00 PAROT Ay ca tet nt ae eee 1 39 
ered” foremansecryces co t2% : 5. 
Wierk Sea per ee si asics. 1 96.00 Export order clerk. ..0.0%. 4 146.00 
eT. HPLOUEIORES oes eee 1 91.00 A ie ties een hee ie ig Bets 1 141.00 
Weighman. .. ee ee we f 96.00 GAahIOR es Pais oa we Ke Fee 2! 1 136.00 
Night (messempere sy... sd. 1 100.00 Tmward-rate: clerks... ¢r.. 1 136.00 
OTECS BOF. Si. 02s Seok abibades dlink | 45.00 Outwards rate clerk....... i 136.00 
CCIE OI: kets aero ee. 49 54 Carerental clerk: .e<sic.. 1 121.00 
lh Gk 2 Sn a a 34 50 Cagmerental- “elerics \..2 5 o..5 1 116.00 
OIL ME oo ni? dean VA ewe A 3 50 Correspondence clerk. .... 1 116.00 
CMICEBTEP NTs as on, Gelso 3x5 3 49 Peport wey is clerk <3 .3...- 1 106.00 
SCL) ae ee 88 48 CerveWeek ers. ..ik. ccna. 3 106.00 
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GO. Shel gD. telerik. ce Phase TOA). unos Vardi Of pice, 


1 

@hief billing ~ clerk sj5e.c. 1 104.00 Omit Clerk. oi soe eth Ta ee 1 141.00 
Car record clerk ....... 60 it 104.00 Phill Selerineg f5'.S 2a peoceare 4 115.00 
Wharfage clerks. ......... > 104.00 PASSE. DILL CIO. Ja wives wee vaeter bial 2 109 00 
Export manifest elerk Ne ea o of: 101.00: Asst; bill clerk... +. cai AIe 1 98.00 
Wivising -clerk yyy. e2) node 1 98.00: EO PClOR es. «2 dialacneg ee. 1 103.00 
Buing «clerk uot ae 1 98.00 Checkers. . . Paisa apSeaia axe 2 98.00 
BEenOSTADNED, «ccs a tuccny es 1 95.00 Checkers. ... 20) 94.00 
Import .*B /ls* elerks Pies en. 1 92.00 
Import “ledger tlerk sexs. 1 92.00 PorTLAND DIVISION. 

Sugar house checker...... 1 92.00 ; ; 
(Gietn glaeke yo. ke ae oa a 1 91.00 Sherbrooke. 
Export delivery clerk..... 1 91.00 Gorter Clerk: -sVee veer. 1 151.00 
Pest “Clore, Shee. spe as 1 91.00 inwards “clerks? $0402 >.* 1 129.00 
recounts -ChOrks” sels vers ts 1 81.00 Sneds coremanes: oo ee oe 1 120.00 
WsSeN MOTE... fives ey. ss co 2 81.00 Dane elerk se: ee 1 119.00 
PRDCr. ce eeu tee ee Cae . 74.00 eerie Perle (CTA Vii aed 1 107.00 
Messenger. . . er hee 1 66.00 Hecdrd “clerk ve fet 5. ys ss i 96.00 
x Stenographers... 2725.23. 1 91.00 

Point St. Charles Yard Office. Transter *Clerk.22 0.2 os 4 1 84.00 
Assistant chief clerk.... 1 156.00 Abstract clerk........-.... i 70.00 
Car rental checkers. ...... 5 103.00, Messenger. Pe gh a Pee ae d 43.00 
Car rental collector........ 1 115.00 Checker. . 6. ss sees eee eens U -50 
Timekeeper. . .....+.+000. 1 139.00 Mappa | shotbetle tree get te ee 46 
Asst. timekeeper. ........ 1 115.00 ‘icket Oa eae er ost 1 117.00 
Bred CLOT. nics « 9:3 sama ‘ 104.00 Night yard clerk........... 1 103.00 
Bard. clerk inti ve eeane Tf, adOsO WR ee ee as a aaennee 
Yard clerks ........0.00-- B icdtO0 Viper Sree eg terns gaa Ei paaeecee 
eon len: ee 1 116.00 rain aNROUNCEN ssa. fale ok 1 90.00 
Spd ee 0s 8 See vce ints aes 9 94.00 Taeer ClePee Set ea eee rl 55.00 
AT, ClO Ka oh 4 aaa wie id 98.00 
Dien grankers: tiie. . aes aiid 3 111.00: MONTREAL DIVISION. 
NAT AR BE i. 2 ti tig ate wo 2a 1 136.00 : . 
Stan record clerk......... i. 116.00 see Tete 
Correspondence clerk. 1 115.00 Chief despr’s. clerk. 2. . ws. } 100.00 
Car rental clerk..3.....-. 1 116.00 Weighwien))s 22. smaty aca: 2 106.00 
Inward ear clerk......... " 115.00 Rebreateleth.). .s.0s Cow ees a 105.00 
Meme Clore. <0... 454444452 1 116.00 weal Tele Soak Beene SS. ads 3 104.00 
ecard Clerk. oss as ebevad 1 111.00 ON CLERKS v5 oS, caves 2 96.00 
‘Reeord clerks. ........-+* 2 98.00 Ga OVS EM, sss oan als lope 4. 43.00 
Reford dlerk.-~..c1..0t 0.0 1 94.00 N. baggage porter......... 1 .39 
®gr“dheekers: 2.44. .0%+5.. 1 hl 0s:00 D. baggage porter......... 1 39 
Py WONGEK CTA. is 3.54 sakes 3 98.00 Peuckers. cya. mee eae oh 3 AA 
OP -CNCCKOTS soe ove amie’ 12 94.00 Rg « SY 
Chief interchange clerk.... 1 156.00 °° “~“acmine. | 
Interchange clerk,.is ..4,:5. 1 98.00 Giief telerla) Ate Rate s<- 53.3035 1 123.00 
Interchange clerks, ....... 2 116.00 PeCoumtant OCRe vee cid on os 4 1 108.00 
NUCHSOMSOE. S55 ook eR as 1 47.00 Shéd «foreman: (205 2 as x cs y's RY 108.00 
Bo PCIOT RS oo seals fo 4a a5 5 es oe 4 115.00 Car recorders %.- iad inde i 95.00 
Chief reine clerk «6.0 eh. 1 141.00 Baggage master. 200% wep A 83.00 
Naght, Chief relerk 3.065545 ; 1 134.00 Baggage master........... i, 77.00 
Supervisor of crews........ 1 139.00 Balditolemeg sietbion. serie... 1 80.00 
Supervisor of crews........ 2 103.00 Werk Gite, Glee sile'y ewalvis a2 1 70.00 
LETTS 2S Sn ee ee ee 3 70.00 Truckers. . ahi se ae: 3 A4 
POWINeOulectOrs y o..2: <4. <.dhe'ss, 5, « 9 96.00 af ert: 
Wobark rolerkem.. 4. in leo ts 1 98.00  Viectoriaviile. 3 
PREAET PICT ior sic35 a thee R sits 2 94.00 Oharkorit PIs. gsc eae es. 1 48 
Cay CUCERCr Mee ks Aad if 89.00 Truckers. ... 2 44. 

Southward Yard Office. . St John’s. 
APU RICERS a, cakat So aby odckgh 3 115.00 Sed “CHGCher suds yer os as a) 48 
OUeCKergs 3. areas ss 11 94.00 Truckertas snvaw ies cassie, 1 44 
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; No. of Rate No. of . Rat 
Location and Position Em- Nov.1, Location and Position Em- Nove, 
ae ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
an: iste N. baggage master........ 1 90.00 
lef clerk ............45. 1 186.00 Se LOreman,; scuay aces 1 320:00 
EPC UIPCATUL S - fx (at Tepchear eee we 1 106.00 Checker i 50 
Shed ‘foreman: ..........:. 1 110.00 eee ee Same one 1 "50 
ates, Fiat tafe torte te be gh ( 1 Le ANNO eas at Wien Mirena ne geaeere 3 , 
mironographer.. Sis oe Fe ees 1 87.00 aii i or h yes 
ere eR TB at ier ot rohan Me 84.00 oe 
Baggage master........... i. 90.00 meeav tle. 
Baggage master........... 1 85.00  Superintendent’s Office— 
Freight Checker. eh i 50 Road accountant 1 
per apaien he ane 131.00 
Truckers... -. 1-2... esse 8 46 Pa yrolelerky i: sind tater 1. 123,00 
Oe hie ard aie Br aecouniant. .... : enn 
@hiek clerk... . $4959 xy: 1 136.00 — Gorrespondence clerk .... 1 106.00 
pease EhCCK Er 3.2... dd ee 1 115.00 Teg i on ak ces Bhs o, 1 104.00 
Desk checkers...... ee opt 00 “SE ERUEE, Sa ih ons. 1 101.00 
onl. Clerks... 2), .iqlqgd « a P 3 105.00 Stenographer. . ........0.. 1 101.00 
Recorders. Sea cps Cunt whive "aslaeah ee be % 2 104.00 Clerk 1 98.00 
Outside checkers........... 3 93.00 Gre baat 1 98.00 
ee ee eee: OE els 1, Se RR ae ee mtareake tae 0 
ae Srenovrapher, (. 3255 2.5 ea5 1 86.00 
Peer ed Se ndete plier.) i 2uc6 6c... 1 106.00 
Superintendent’s Office— Pugsistame. Clerk. i154 408s «2 4 50.00 
Pavyrolulsclerki eer Se 1 131.00 :: i 
BOAR clerk’ ccc esos. s. f SOM Gy vee seca Toten Bl etay 
esa elerk Meier clerks yo os... S., . Saale 1 136.00 
cies A ela fee i Ag 1 131.00 Ga chick 1 116.00 
Pirie Ck Se elmer ct 4S, Ps? 16.00 tae hous eh ae 
Clerks Arecoantant.:s) ss s5. 4 sa he iL 106.00 
ie, OL. 6 eo Tues, Wile. €8) 08) 6 68 6. 2 111.00 Biller alt 106 00 
PMcHOprapiers woh ewes oe. 1 104.00 SEN cee 9 aie to a 
clit Se ble daa ee anne na 2 96.00 Pad SAS OY On ae cs ae cin 
Asst. payroll clerk........ 3 104.00 Claims clerk. tie | a . aoe 
BS rerrOu Ca Dere; *.2 ye . 5 Se bois 2 96.00 Assistant biller. .........- : aT : 
Bete SORT Co stbeag emir mses Peete 00" a iia) meanest neta ey 
MT SRON os ocr ny ek, ee 00 a ee ee cee is : 
Riley: CI OR. eM ee 1 51.00 hed TOTeMans, wasn. heres 1 120.00 
Asst. shed foreman....... 1 107.00 
Chief Despatcher’s Office— Checkers (shed). .......-. 2 50 
Clerk. Checkers (Trans.). .....-. ag 50 
2 oA sa en A ee 1 98.00 46 
Pete OO OVI cx cis at sre cos aes 1 44.00 Truckers BP nth err A Be et Sig 10 : 
Station porter. ........-.. 1 38 
Road Department— Belleville Stati 
Richmond supvr’s clerk... 1 110.00 ae ' es Oi 1 106.00 
St. Lamberts supvr’s clerk. 100.00 ee oc A es a! Sea 4 96.00 
Brockville supvr’s clerk... 1 100.00 Night, Hoket clerk «7s s0-~ 43. 
Day baggage master........ ‘ 95.00 
B. & B. Department— Night baggage master...... 1 90.00 
R’ehmond supvr’s clerk... 1 100.00 Stationary firemen......... 3 ee 
: Lampman. .. 2 ./.seeee eee 1 BS 
9 - BELLEVILLE DIVISION. Belleville Yard— 
abi Ya as Sa oe ee 1 136.00 
ORiel Kelorr ob 5 ee oink ae 1 136.00 Waybill clerks. ........+-. 3 115.00 
a Accountant. hey s Biers bP re os 1 111.00 Spal TECOrdeIs:.. o.sesh ws os 3 105 00 
PIASWICTS uc oor eR Re q 109.00: Car TeCOTACTS os. os sce Soins * 2 $6.00 
Asst. accountant, wiles. 1 106.00 Interchange clerk.......... 1 100.00 
ESICES APS NS 64s CAS baie» 2 106.00 Correspondence clerk....... 1 97.00 
Oar record: clerk... Coty. 1 106.00 Relieving clerk....:.....-. 2 various 
Pay ATO ler Re 4 h0 8 5.05/%, 5555.4, 1 101.00 rds CHOCKETS. 2. csitie cs os <2 6 91.00 
Gimmacvelerk.: ss. inek6nnd: 1 99.00 oh NTS Ocarina a le ee aa 6 43.00 
Ahstract: clerk.:...2c$tisa.. ws 1 96.00 
Balledtow Ov ac seg: cereal 1 80.00 Cobourg. 
| PrenOR Taper. 2)/ 2. is, 35.45 Be 1 75.90 GTP CEP oi ans ore ass ax 1 131.00 
' D. baggage master........ i 95.00 Cashier Ts =. tn Hulssss, Seely! a- 1 111.00 
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No. of Rate No. of Rate 
Location and Position Em- Nov.1, Location and Position .Em-_ Nov.1, 

ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
oS TE eg Sy etiam Ser 1 106.06 Tiffin No. I. 
CER eROCEEr. so sons see S 1 106.06 orks. . fe 5 a poem Ss: 102.00 
Cyerk.-.. 2. = ee i d 4 101.00 Pawardsbelerk:.......2.es 2 j 96.00 
Car record clerk....,...... 1 96.00 : 4 
1s ee a Sioa 1 75.00 Tiffin No. 2. 
Asst. car record clerk..... 1 70.00 © Garatielbrk. go ks So 1 136.00 
Shed. foreman............- 1 102.06 OO Se SER ante ae sat 1 96.00 
Day baggage master....... 1 90.00 Manifest clerk... .........,48¢ 1 86.00 
Night baggage master...... 1 80.00 
IED oo 8 ts er ee ee j 44 


RoapD DEPARTMENT. 


Port Hope. Brockville supvr’s clerk... 1 100.00 
ee gate ot ae ee 1 44 Belleville supvr’s clerk.... 1 100.00 
Peterboro supvr’s clerk.... 1 190.00 
Peterboro. Lindsay supvr’s clerk..... } 160.06 
Chief clerk... ............ 1 136.00 Rare ee 2 
oS OS aaa 1 116.00 Belleville supvr’s clerk.... 1 1060.08 
EA | a, ee 1 116.60 
Sanims: @lerk oy cos ee ses 1 106.00 OrTawa DIvIsION. 
peter? Ci rice Kee ] 96.00 : . 
| SS eli ea 1 96.00 Coteau Junction (Station). : 
Car ‘cheéker reso e seis, 1 93.00 Tee inspector. . .......... b 186.00 
Abstract clerk. ......0.5.0. 1 92.00 Tce mmspector. . ........-. I 97.00 
Recetd flerk.......-.... 1 91.00 Bill CLOW so eke ree ee 1 101.00 
Correspondence Clerk 1 86.00 ACerS ORGME Sor chee ee ke: 9 2 106.006 
Bsivice Merk 60 ooops 1 75.00 Night clerk. . ..........:. 1 103.00 
Remstant Gerk coos ee cere. 1 60.00 BagZaseiman. aymatawr «<< 1 85.00 
Shed foreman............. 1 ~=120.00 Relief clerk. . ........-. 1 various 
Baggage master........... 1 95.00 CORSE iscsi tis bats wis njecn, o's eho 5 1 75.00 
ae EL, Sea Oe ater: 2 50 Freight checker. . ........ 1 -»48 
Truckers. . 5 } = 
Sdikios oe : a Coteau Junction (Yard). = — 
a 7 Gpiet: cleaia tee 1 111.00 
Lindsay. EW CIOTKS, 6 oi cane ecae ts 2 102.00 
=a Sr: : Rehef clerk, caus sina «iv a8 1 various 
Car. distributor. . >. i.,..... 1 126.00 Car check 3 94.00 
Pact: clork wate : ah GHGCHEES: 2 nu wien sce oe 3 00 
o On PS me wae es « ad a 131.00 Lampman. . ce gen eeetas ae ae 1 By) 
Peeniahie scsi. nin oe 1 111.00 Lampman bene } m7) 
Bilis Gee... ee 1 111.00 aaa 
Yard checker. St aA areas cat 1 96.00 Ottawa (Superintendent’s Office). <7 
en Ds ee ee 1 65.00 Car distributor. . ........ } 146.00 
hed foreman. . .......... 1 115.00 Fa: aabagl” he phytate cea! free: J 131.00 
First ticket clerk........ 1 99.00 Ganoral clerk, bt. vance i 106.00 
perond ticket elerk. Jc... i 83.00 Stenographer. . .....-.+--- 1 106.00 
: ie ema as aad 79800. SeRgadoelesie, - vse2- tar fs 1 100.00 
ee pees a 50 Stenographer. . i... o.sslstaen 1 101.00 
PHONON Ba de ° + o> hn « «= cram 2 46 a ee eee 1 99.00 
seats oa allo Se a ete F 38 Car distributor’s clerk..... : aa 
j Inw: corr Clerk & <4 ssaeer ’ 
Lindsay Yard. St ondgenpner ie Sree eek ea: 6-2 i 81.00 
Oe ey 2 Ga 2 3 ee Seer ee 3 43.00 General Clerk ne ere 1 75.00 
Midland Shea Assistant clerk. . .......- 1 50.00 
#L CHE Ota fb BD i. rie ~ : ony 7 . 
Chief clerk & cashier...... 1 186.09 Chief Despatcher’s Office on Seadcee 
Bled toreman.*; “2.4222. 1’ 110.00 Clerk & Stenographer..... OF 
os oe ENE ae at : pes Ottawa (Union Station). ! 
* ole Pe Ra RENE P aS Soke nts 2 2 160.00 
STP ORIEION ES, + «o> se ; 86,00 Constables, . 2... eeeeeee ee 2 105.00 
: : Asst. baggage masters.... 3°. 123.00 
ited Hlevaior Baggage veheckers. .....0- 5 - 108.00 
ee 2 a ean eee panes 1 106.00 Baggage porters. . ....... 18 — 90.00 
Car rental & ledger clerk.. 1 97.00 Buga ry’ clerks. «+... 2) 20% © 8B 100.00 
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No. of Rate No. of Rate 
Loeation and Position Em- Nov. 1, Location and Position. Em- Nov.1, 
ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
eT ee ‘ 7 90.00 Pembroke. 
PREECE BOERS. e vaccteres sisters = 5 100.00 Jo Ey ae eee ape 1 112.6@ 
Pievatonmen. . .. 21015. 23 £2. 2 80.00 ck oi Ss Se ere ar eee 1 101.60 
Station Porters... ........:..J0%e 6 .o9 Beet ClOM ES esses e eet i 101.06 
BET Mee ER EN ae ae 2 65.00 Baggage master........... 1 85.00 
Waiting room attendants.. 2 52.00 mrackers, if got) Sino. ve 44 
Rel. pareel clerk......... 1 various Masemews 25 Sic. i et Oks 3 46 
Rel. gateman & constable.. 1 various 
Rel. eheeker & porter...... 1 various Depot Harber (Office). 
Rel. porter & constable.... 1 various Cashier & accountant..... 1 146.00 
‘ Clerk (westbound)........ 1 146.00 
Ottawa Freight Office— Clerk (eastbound). ....... 1 131.06 
Roesuntant o.oo. 1 451.00 Chomeardlérkes, . oc. 1 116.06 
Assistant accountant....... 1 146.00 Asst. biller, . .......++.4- 1 116.00 
Rare. Ontterun ae 1 136.00 fosal, billers 2) dabsvdeo .. 1 $6.00 
Assistant cashier........... 1 131.00  Stenographer. . ........... 1. - 96.06 
Pee. Hille? 2 foe. Ss it 131.00 Clerks a> ae RS een ee 3 91.00 
Ribena elerky 00. i - 1 126.00 Clerk. . 1. esses eee e reece 4 71.08 
Outstandings. . ........... oe ag 00 — pestan’ lorsmes, See ee 
Peseta. 5 oo res oe sta 1 126.00 Checkers. . . .........5-. nfo 
SO 9 a anes 1 126.00 COOPeTS. «oes esses eens 48 
a ae ee 1 1292.00 «©‘Fruckers. . .........-..-. 46 
Colleetor. 1 122.00 Ts a ape Stee 4 38 
Inwards clerk............. 1 =: 111.00 Constable. . . ..-..+.+--+s 1 42 
Bere Sepdlerky. 7... 1 107.00 = ae 
Rimtradie’’ . 222.2... gccieateyyy Memes Harbor’ (Nard). 
anaate Ori a. 3 96.00 Car checkers. . .......... a 80-08 
Settlement. . ea comer 1 91.00 Gar cheeker. (<0. eeaees 1 100.00 
Reet *TOCOTON TK hi eine + p hia 0's 1 92.00 
Bbctevantus a 2 by gy Bead Deveartment. 
_ Delivery book............. 1 88.00 Ottawa _supvr’s clerk..... 1 100.06 
_ Delivery book............- 1 85.00 Depot Harbor supvr’s clerk’ 1 100.00 
Advice ererke yey. Fos. wn ks 2 82.00» § B. Department 
Eeaeebie CLOT 5° 5: Soren 0: viz tgls"s 1 82 00 = 
- Shed foreman’s clerk...... 1 76.00 ipa penser apaer, : hep: 
Clerk, Chaudiére ......... 1 96.00 SHAT ROE Cae ores 1 131.00 
Assistant clerk, Chaudiére. 1 52.00 
igérk,” Bank’ Stoic josartada 1 96.00 Ontario LINEs. 
9 
8 a Ty weet es x sap Gfiice of General Superintendent, Toronto— 
Peewere fo. ss. oes 3 50 Assistant timekeeper....... 1 $151.00 
Barednreer. Be fo. oS hay 5 50 Peeskts prea Me eck. a rte 
Morr peaters. 22>... vids coins 1 A9 iGemie *elerkeo.. 2. +. t eae. es 1 131.00 
Eenckera (shed )» >... 0.922. 21 48 Sierra plier +. y> ee. vs oe 1 129.00 
Truekers (transfer) ..... 5 A8 rer er ee oe wo eee 1 126.06 
bE ee ee 2 40 ede Seles 2. ot tp n= 2 126.66 
EASE Meee i ons Vs paar AP 1 39 Shenographer. ... .:..).. o. 0 = 1 124.00 
: a a eee 3 121.60 
Ottawa Bank St. Yard— wiegister clerk «2... ¢-'s''=s:s 1 126.90 
SRE Be oS carn has ah 151.00 pep ace taphor< - at : ee te 
2 ROC Ss) | a 1 131.00 shoe cae dinepaes haaalings : shee e 
hoeer.. €lerk. (0... tals. Ss 1 101.00 = Shashi np anelatdakoeaal 5 : oe 
21 des Seagate 5 een Gare = E * Reon . FS 
ee re ce ea Be OS ge an nie ia asa ol Ps 
Record elerk............-. i 91.00 Office of Superintendent of Transportation, 
Timekeeper & steno......... 1 96.00 7 
yen CU ei 1 86.00 Toronto— 
Peeler elark >is oall2cd. < 1 various Passenger car distributor... 1 166.00 
SARE GES Sw S mote alt Laks ~ nebeis 3 96.00 reight ear distributor...... 1 161.06 
RUN RMR on ciate iby ohne 1 86.00 Car tracer. ......5-- 588 1 141.06 
PR OVE kn a mn See eS 3 42.00 Ward form clerk. ...... 2%: 1 126.00 
Lampman, . Pe at 1 09 Statement clerk ........... 1 109.00 
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No. of Rate No. of Rate 
Location and Position Em- Nov.1, Location and Position Em- Nov.1, 
ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
Stenographer. . . 1 106.00 Ahrioad Wclerk ry. cities cn i 146.00 
Stenographer. . 1 104.00 Ohiel baller... sncusmere ete 1 146.00 
Stenographer. 1 101.00 Chief current o/s clerk. . 1 146.00 
Sremographers, 4 uss aceers cn 1 96.00 Chief. OVS, clerk...:j.c0 asa 1 146.00 
Paling) Clerk. |... cicweew ens 1 86.00 (SBA CLERICS |. kaye cltapote a taneborees 1 141.00 
Marl a eletktone.. ehh o e.e ns i 1 76.00 Outward rate clerk....... 1 136.00 
Messenger. . . it) 43.00 Assistant O/S clerk..... als 1 136.00 
A bap ee ne Chief ledger clerk........ 4 136.00 
Toronto Terminals. ; Chief inwards post ng clerk 1 136.00 
Office of Superintendent— Chief out. abstract ae : Se: 
istri Mit Chief inw. abstract clerk.. : 
Gar gate IIE, 1 28100. Ohief correspondence clerk 1 136.00 
Assistant timekeeper ...... ay 116.00 Chief prepaid posting clerk 1 136.00 
Stenographer. im 1 104.00 Suspense clerk. . ......... 1 131.00 
Stenographer. ... ... 1 101.00 Outward over & ‘short clerk 1 131.00 
Stenographer. ... .....ees 1 99.00 Inward over & short clerk 1 131.00 
Cer ee ee eS Uo 1 86.00 Assistant to chief clerk... 1 126.00 
Claims inspector. . ......- 1 126.00 
Central Record Office— Chief prepaid clerk....... 1 126.00 
Chief record clerk.......... 1 126.00 Assistant rate clerk...... 1 126.00 
Assistant chief reeord clerks 2 106.00 Extens on clerk. . .......- 1 121.00 
PREGCOTC! SCIOK KEG pow iewic sve ous 8 91.00 Assistant O/S clerk........ 1 121.00 
Relieving record clerk... 1 91.00 Assistant timekeeper ....... 1 116.00 
Aseistant. cashier” 2.0... '.".. 4! 116.00 
Danforth—Freight— Assistant outward clerk.... 1 116.00 
(Wet soca le ee: 1 116.00 Assistant inward clerk..... x 116.00 
Treket G&iice clerk...<.a<.. 1 111.00 RALS VOUCEREL) Gels eels sree 1 116.00 
Ticket & ice clerk........ 1 101.00 Wiget, face. “checker... 5. 1 116.00 
ari te. eld eee 1 96.00 Assistant claims clerk..... r 116.00 
Puig elerk. . gy. 5. 125s 1 91.00 Chief clerk (cattle market) 1 116.00 
Foreman, icehouse........ 1 115.00 Chief clerk to general fore- 
Asst. foreman icehouse.... 1 108.00 PATE sscpea de “Ss abscess + «9% 1 116.00 
TeChUUsewION. Gag ea a 8 48 Assistant import clerk Seen 1 116.00 
aaltar. cs lee ce 1 39 CABOMISING CCIGIR Seg a. oe cine ois 1 116 00 
Assistant, rate Clerks. 1 116.00 
Danforth—Yard— Chief tranship clerk........ ae os 116.00 
Desk checkers. . ...-..--. 3 111.00 Assistant current O/S clerk 1 116.00 
Asst. desk checkers....... 2 101.00 Assist. inwards posting clerk 1 116.00 
Wet clarks... hee 1 96.00 Assist. inwards abstract clerk 1 116 00 
Vier r i aGlee KS Gn oudenime. b 9 91.00 Assist. correspondence clerk 1 116.00 
2 DES) <n re 4 86.00 Assist. prepaid posting clerk 1 116.00 
Relieving yord clerk..... 1 86.00 Assist. abstract clerk....... 1 116.00 
Perevines clerk: ..435.45%% 1 various Car service clerk.......... 1 111.00 
ea oy ery NC ha 1 43.00 Assistant extension clerk.... 1 111.00 
Train waybill clerk........ bs 111.00 
Don—Yard— Stationery clerk .......... PST EO 
Mar CNOCKEL,, ..5 si. see eee 1 106.00 Cashier (Yonge Street).... 1 111.00 
mato: checker: 7.2 264.%42.'. 1 106.00 Interchange clerk ......... 1 111.00 
Ward Checker a0 40534545 % vA. 96.00 Rate. checker ow. os <ig sss Bs 111.00 
Ward checkers. ..40.555% ss 2 91.00 Statistical lelerk< 62. 2... <s- 1 111.00 
Relieving checker. ........ 1 91.00 COLIC CLORS Sa.->. cee e ware em be 3 111.00 
: IN taht elev ns iene ale mniceeet 1 111.00 
Rosedale— Assistant night clerk...... 1 111.00 
fer CROCE TL... (scutes baa so eine + 111.00 Car service clerk..........-. 1 111.00 
e : Cart tracers ses. Ohese st ae 2 111.00 
Simcoe Street—Freight— Assistant claims clerk...... 1 106.00 
READ UOL aw Ces Britt ks 4M Be 2 161.00 Bond carload clerk......... 1 106.00 
Ass stant accountant. 1 156.00 RVAUTINg | ClO 5 Wires swans ne 106.00 
Chief outwards clerk...... 1 156.00 Assist. inwards posting. clerk 1 106.00 
Ohief inwards clerk....... tah 156.00 Audit discrepancy clerk.... 1 106.00 
Chief. claims clerk........ “<9 156.00 Collectors. .. ep es 3 106.00 
Chief rate. clerk... ...3. 28% 1 156.00 Assistant O/S clerk. RS rane i 106.00 
Chief import. cléerk..,,..:4..» <5 1 156.00 Stenographer to agent...... 1 104.00 


d 


ro 
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Loeation and Position 


Assistant outwards eclerk.... 
Bheeting clerk......5.4.. 0+ 
Assistant inwards elerk..... 
Be So. Fr aeClOr ky 45 ew so bed cet 
Correction clerk 
war rental clerk... 00. SS 
Correspondence clerk ...... 
Paxe stock clerk oo. .%.0.0% 
Bond over and short clerk... 
Waybill clerk 
Assist. tranship eclerk...... 
Assist. inwards current O/S 

clerk. ... 
Hendrie posting clerk...... 
Assistant outwards abstract 

Clore Ty s \: 
Assist. inwards abstract clerk 
Assist. prepaid posting clerk 
Rariacve Clerk So. es 
Collector. Sh 62 tae ra 
Statistical clerk Pea ene Te 
SECROGTADNCTS. 0 f...4.% > 5 « 
Assistant O/S clerk....... 
Assistant abstract clerk.... 
Returned account clerk.... 
Chief ‘entry’ clerk: . 2.0... 
PROV ISIN ClET Ko ke os 
Night entry clerk........, 
Night sheeting clerk...... 
Assistant claims clerk...... 
Advice note elerk......... 
Customs elerk. . 
Asst. bond over and short 

CEE ae ew aiscae ss Sk are 
Tonnage clerk. 
Refund clerk. . 
Asst. interchange clerk.... 
H & S recharge clerk...., 
Eaton’s ledger Clork 2 ons ob 
Shelden posting clerk..... 
Asst. inwards abstract clerk 
Assistant abstract clerk.. 


oer eer ee ee 


oecerer ese ee eae 


oeecereecec eee eo we & 


oor ee eee eee e 


eeceese eee eee 


; Assistant O/S clerk...... 


Advance clerk. . 
Asst. discrepancy clerk... 
B nding elerk. . 
Asst. sheeting clerk...... 
Prepaid checking clerk.. 
Advance charges clerk. 
Asst. current o/s clerk. 
Correction clerk. 
Aceount clerk. 
Recharge clerk. eee 
Prepaid account elerk.... 
7S bp ROL Sf 2 ela ae 
Sheeting clerk. . 
Steamship elerk. . 
Bill of lading clerk....... 
Asst. tranship clerk....... 
Inward clerk (Yonge St.) 
City earttage clerk oul). 2. 
Prepaid correction clerk... 
Comptometer operators. ... 


eoeoecerecee eee 


cee eee se © 


evreere eee 


see ec ese ere 
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No. of 
Em- 
_ployees 


1 


a 


ee ee ee re er eee ee re 


fk feb ed feat feed ed ek et eR et edt 


Rate 


INV. 


1922 


101.00 
101.00 
101.00 
101.00 
101.00 
101.00 


. 101.00 


101.00 
101.00 
101.00 
101.00 


101.00 
101.60 


101.00 
101.00 
101.00 
101.00 
101.06 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
96 00 
96 00 
96.00 
96 00 
96 00 
96.00 
96 00 
96.00 
96.00 


96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
96.09 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
96 00 
96.00 
96.00 
93 00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
91.00 
86.00 


Location and Position 


Tracing clerk. . 
Asst. correction clerk..... 
Lost freight agent’s clerk. 
N ght foreman’s clerk..... 
Asst. sheeting clerk...... 
Asst. discrepancy clerk.... 
Bond clerk. . 
Pro. clerk. . 
Morn 300) -clerk.... 0.54. ~- 
Foreman’s clerk. . 
Clerk. . 
Stenographers. . 
Prepaid account writers... 
Asst. eurrent O/S clerks.. 
Asst. interchange clerk... 
Asst. inw. abstract clerks. 
Asst. correspondence clerk. 
Asst. inw. posting clerk... 
Green label clerk... ....... 
Asst. transhin clerk...... 
Clerk. . 
Register clerk. 
Extension clerk. 
Register clerk. 
Asst. correspondence clerk. 
Carbon clerk. 
Assistant register clerk..... 
Pile Clee <0 Je S014 se 
Clerk. 
Register clerk .....+-+--+> 
Oferk . 
Assistant clerks 
Office boy ....-.eeeeeeeees 
Messengers. .-- ee+eeeeee: 
Messengers. 
Sorting clerk 
Advisers—per 100 bills. 
Billers—per 100 bills...... 
Assi.tant general freight 
foreman. ; 
Freight roreman .... 
Assistant freight foreman. 
Tranship waybill elerk..... 
Waybill messengers ....--- 
Gang checkers .....++++++: 
Door, checkers sa. cee sakes 
Siding checkers ..:...-++-- 
Customs checkers .....-+-++> 
Over and short checkers.... 
Stock checker .....---++++5 
Labellers. . . inca ae Oeeen 
Coopers. .. + eee: 
Stowers. . 
Loaders. ... 
eslerauks 5 sane Suttle ee 
Freight crane operator..... 
Truckers. 
Gonstables.. ...,..« 
Watchmen. 
Watchmen. 
Janitor ,| ... 
Janitors. . 


eaereveev eae 


oovevvxv ere 0 8 89 0 9 


eo eae oe 8 


eee «© 0 ae oe 4 2 0 © 6 @ 8 


eoese e782 8 OB 


Gr eae elle) F616) CHP OOS OS 00. # 
Sl 6) aye 0) 9) Rye, 6 9 
ose 92 8 2 9 8 


PR RET ak) Ws et eC a2 


& Sete es eo Cane) 6) je 91.88 


eoervrevveee @ 


sid. epre ewe” we 6 Rel eee 


oeoeoe 


a ae & Oe Oe Op SP eS 


a6) Ae Open ee ee S06 


eoeeveevee eee # 
Be a te ORs GCL OTE TR © 


Ss & Cece okapele: > = % 


No. of 
Em- 
ployees 


US IN OU tt ee te a 


tf Oo 


Pre Ww P NAH PTF OME WNWOODOWSHY fH! 


bo 


d3 


Rate 


Nov. 1, 


1922 


146 00 
141.00 
135.00 
100.00 
100.00 
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No. of Rate No. of Rate 
Location and Position Em- Novy. 1, Location and Position Em- Nov. 1, 
ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
Don—Freight— Abstract clerks.” x)45% abee. 3 96.00 
Correspondence clerk ...... 1 101.60 BLEnhogTapnerse. acy wen. se 2 96.00 
Weighman. Gk eae 1 116.00 G. L. Advising clerk...... 1 96.00 
Stenographer. .... 1 86.00 POStitg WICK. 2. Sens uaa 7 91.00. 
SS alert tae pattie erage 1 76.00 Bibing, Clerka/.. es ee 2 91.00 
Messenger. 5 je 43.00 Prepaid i clerks..." (2.00. Nee + 91.06 
Siding ‘Gnecketa oe ee 8 5A Prepaid accounts clerk.... 1 91.00 
a OMer  ies cone eee ee 1 86.00 
Parkdale—Freight— Assistant clerk. .........: 1 50.00 
Cashier cuss seek. Se 1 121.00 Ward. checkeric? ota wanes 1 96.00 
Car service clerk... 6.5 62% Hs 111.00 Freight foreman. ........:. 1 136.00 
Euwards) clerk) «15 ada wrooue 1 101.00 Freight checkers. . ....... 4 4 
Assistant inwards clerk. . 1 91.00 Siding checker. 2... 0 «56% i 54 
ler Rtas .. ..cc, See ane. eee 1 81.00 aomit cHECKeY,- s\n 1 54 
Day baggage master....... 1 98.00 TSUCKONS. . pte a. eee 20 AS 
Night baggage master..... 1 90.00 Baggage porter. . ....+...- 1 43 
“ae OCI Dies dca cers hen uf 136.00 Day JRINLOY, Ly Tee 1 oF 
eckers. atari 3 54 SOht Tanitore 4mm & 1 39 
Siding checkers | 0 ORT OE ee 3 4 viet Sgt tier 
poe oie Levee Mat ahus ls, 0ice 6 te/Teulelitn 1 = Davenport— 
; 5 ‘ a tet 
Station porter. ....5 006: 1 39 Ree ne: Clara ; ‘h. 
Swansea— 
Bathurst Street—Yard— ; hem checker 1 54 
Set. CHIOT WOlerk | oc... oud 1 121.00 c eee 2 7 
Night. chief clerk. ...4,%<s 1 121.00 Mimico—Freight— 
Interchange clerk. ........ 1 116.00 Ofiiet Clerk spud peers ee et 1 131.00 
Passenger yard clerk...... 1 111.00 Freight foreman. ......... 1 126.006 
General yardmaster’s clerk 1 106.00 (HOw. te. che ate Ae et 1 111.00 
PECHOSTAONET. oa. 464.4%, 4 ae a 106.00 OVP eo: Fhe sk ae Aababalial de oie cae a 101.00 
Denki-elfeckors: |)... x 3 106.00 Siding checker. . ......... 1 4 
Yard master’s clerk...... 1 =: 101.00 MY COT Ba <..0 hehe shejoniet to 6-8 2 48 
Asst. desk checkers....... 3 96.00 
Wavb ll clerk, Singh aerial hha 1 9600 Mimico—Yard— 
Switch bill clerk..... ae 1 96.00 Desk checkers. . ......--- 5 136.00 
Asst. interchange clerk... 1 96.00 Assistant checkers....... 2 111.00 
Relieving desk checker.... 1 91.00 Qtock takerindedthve oe ee 1 111.00 
are @lerks: tea gt 5 91.00 Stenoorapher. . ...e.ececes 1 106.00 
Yard elerks...... 3 86.00 i vari 
Diet esi waa dhe Radaciag hi iia . Rel eving desk checker.... 1 various 
Relieving yard clerk...... 4 86.00 Crew clerks. settee ae 1 101.00 
Baggage CLOT hd Cee enn 8k 1 97.00 Cita]. clavics, po ete Ue te ies 101.00 
Call boys. Se ae een sy aie 2 48.00 Vardrclorksiithe eee. 3 101.06 
Tranship foreman. ........ 1 115.00 Vardsclarkssctivre Jase ae 3 96.00 
Truckers abc: gang) oh 6 48 Chau abbclet 5 Soke wae 1 96.00 
Lampman. 1 39 -Yard clerks. . ... rele ene 2 91.00 
Yard, erkaar os teccs".), 3. 2 86.00 
West Toromto Relieving yard clerks...... 2 86.00 
PUGCOUI PARIS 5. ee ae 1 136.00 Coll ities ete 2 43.00 
Chief stock clerk... +33 1 126.00 Rammer oiuit. s,s ct ae oe 3 "39 
Assistant accountant. ..... 1 121.00 
Wiel Beeler. 20 wr wb web oc 1 121.00 Sunnyside— 
Chief =rate . Clerks cnnogercs fs 1 116.00 PerviveO nin cade tials iste ate Pin 2 101.00 
Car service clerk....:.... 1 116.00 
Asst. stuck. ‘clerk. 6.06. ss 1 111.00 Barrie Division. 
POSTON 3 ire Galant oss oh so ahign 1 111.00 i . 
interchange clerk, . -s...idas 1 111.00 Office of Superintendent-—Allandales: 
Diserepancy clerk. . ...... 1 101.00 War? CiStt) DULOS . oyuac<se eas 1 136.00 
Ass stant rate clerk...... 1 101.00 Maintenance of way clerk 1 131.00 
L. C. L. inwards clerk.... 1 101.00 Car tracer and stenographer 1 106.00 
ROTOR UOR weet cis deavahon carey 1 101.00 Stenograpnery.7e. sues). 1 103.00 
Inter, ledger selerde 20 fos ie 1 101.00 Correspondence clerk ..... 1 101.00 
Assistant stock clerk...... 1 96.00 Statement clerk and steno- 
PIN LCT Keeis tv hand oes atele s a 96.00 BTAPMOT. oi yas Pelslc BSG anda - 98.00 


F 
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; ee No. of 
Loeation and Position Em- 

ployees 
Picnoprapterse: 5%." eee ‘shake 
Record clerk & stenographer 1 
Clerk and stenographer.... 1 


Allandale—Yard Office and Station—— 


Station master & chief yard 
BREED nd? so tin is Si obtie aos ee 
Car and train checker.... 
ios PENCOKOTS. wc ss no «05s 
Relieving train checker and 
CVF 00.2 8 ae 
OTS Os EE NAR Se 
Baggage master ......... : 
Near RA OGKOT Mae 6 sss > otis és 
Imserchauge, clerk ..)... .. . «« 
MMO ME! «4 she Gos x's 45, 5.8.6 +. 05 
BEL OTN ee) aan Ses ao os 
“reight foreman ......:.... 
Freight coreman 0.52... 
Freight ¢heckers .......<.'. 
Jigs ce g, a ree 
peiapIGi DOLCE, 0s. ese a es 
UME OT a clans ss ee ee 


Allandale— 
Supervisor’s clerk (road de- 
“CW LIE gy lai as alae 


Gravenhurst— 


Supervisor’s clerk (road de- 

PPPEIAGHES ge sacs oon os 

Orillia— 

Chief clerk and cashier..... 
PesEETE CASE ne ated sia 
9S al SUS) iN etal he er ARN 
reer ee CIOL. Sys). a ble ts 
Day baggage master....... 
Night baggage master...... 
Prewont Toreman '...°.5..'.".- 
Freight checker ........... 
LS Oa Tt Ay as 


Collingwood— 
err elep en Oi. toe 
PPPSISN EG CIEE SIT. % 
Cae Checker P20 wy tear 
Beg ie* CLOTS 65 ea so via 
Baggage master .......... 
PPCISNE TOPEMAN 6.0. cece evr 
Freight checker ........... 
je is iy: A ee 
Night watehmaw «oo... 05% 


Stratford Division. 


Guelph— 
1 CEN ch igh) eae i gle aa ad 
ME ORIET OR. oo) tharchare ot ates lae's 
2) at SRS Oe SOR oe ae ae 
awards clerk.-*.5 AE 

mvVErToRet Clerk, ©. /.'.5° aes %'s" 
Outwards abstract clerk... 
Brcnograpner.: 2) fs 





LD A 


a an oe eC ee 


fet DD Re be et et a 


ft ek pe et ed bed ed 


Rate 


Nov. 1, 


1922 


97.00 
96.00 
78.00 


125.00 
115.00 
104.00 


104.00 
99.00 
95.00 
95.00 
86.00 
55.00 
50.00 

110.00 

110.00 

50 
46 
38 
38 


106.00 


100.00 


136.00 
111.00 


130.00 
111.00 
90.00 
67.00 
95.00 
110.00 
50 

46 

38 


141.00 
111.00 
101.00 
96.00 
96.00 
91.00 
86.00 
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Location and Position 


Inwards abstract clerk.... 
Transfer clerk. . 
ae ees ee 
Mevdin Masten. Ga. fo sk coe 
boarouge master. 2°... 0... 
ay Care ecnocker. 0... aay 
Night ear ehecker 3... 5 as 
Wreiene foreman. 7s. os esau 
Asst. freight foreman..... 
Freight checkers.......... ! 
TPO CR ONES om cone od ond + bye - 
Bag gaeen Porters... sae > eens 
EASE ORE aiek va a ah cl oceans hit & 


esc es 2 ee Sd e® 


Katchener— 
AMM GE PICT aid, eee oe 
PEOUUNGCAD Liye bn hecpberci ses 
el OTE car tok: asthe cet oe raxehare te 
POOL GI GEC. Nes derencatactoies.t so 
TBO ALLS RE LOT IG co activin ax avarcnax oer: 
CURIS. Oe Bia Saas oo ea 
Inwards abstract clerk.... 
Outwards abstract clerk.. 
MIS ESET OT rol. cca « ai bpehciess 
RP etd es Sete wale alae 
PEP IO STA PN CT cs ous .c naa sieeaade 
Dav, can checker os 3.5.l.0n 
Night car checkeér....csu0 . 3h 
Bagoage, Master. | oi.iccxecs.cr= » 
Freight LoreManncs o.sisioe-ecass 
Asst. freight foreman..... 
Bret Pht Vchechersy 5 ce: cnsiisie-or 
BERK ers, ). scetteoee ss aes 
Baggage: POTvers.. « scien Hat 
Aiea CEDIA Ti. Ge hex moreenetcete 
DED LEOR ok ct. venskeneraters ta auansie als 


No. of 
Em- 
ployees 


= 
pam fd feck TG feet fret pet fh fed fame feed foe freed pach fend fh peck Lend femal bead 
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Rate 
' Nov. 1, 
1922 


81.00 
70.00 
65.00 
102.00 
98.00 
86.00 
80.00 
112.00 
106.00 
00 

46 

41 

38 


146.00 
121.00 
111.00 
106.00 
103.00 
93.00 
96.00 
86.00 
86.00 
72.00. 
70.00 
106.00 
96.00 
95.00 
117.00 
108.00 
50 

46 

Al 

28 

238 


Stratford—Office of Superintendent— 


Cae, distributor... Ginuwine 
Maintenance of way clerk. 
Correspondence clerk. 
Assistant accountant...... 
SEONOLTAPMET 4 <> feral en 
Stenographer (chief des- 
Mpatelier). s4assmniee.tee oe 
Stenographer (chief des- 
PALCHEST ) sod sw arersre eaten ree 


EONOLTAPNET 6 vesisireterel oie s 
PRT oye a koratadtn eet het her otar« 


1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


pant 


food ed. fed feet 


Stratford—Freight and Station— 


MOWIGC CLOT. heute nee ceases © os 
MIEKeG ICTR ee eee eae 
Assistant chief clerk....... 
ee Cree, oe “hp eink Ca obie.s 
1 IES gs PRs cr ae hy ae ed 
Correspondence clerk....... 
ayiwratds clerk’ “;47.6. 4.0. ees 
MigKaG, GIOFK | 8.8 tee ke ee 
Night ticket clerk......... 
ised. checker 2.4. 7538 ae. 


pe fh eh fo, fos fred fh fanned fod 


136.00 
131.00 
121.00 
106.00 
103.00 


91.00 


86.00 
86.00 
78.00 
65.00. 


141.00 
116.00 
111.00 
106.00 
104.00 
104.00 
100.00 

91.00 

81.00 

80.00 
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No. of Rate No. of Rate 


Location and Position Em- Nov.1, Loeation and Position Em- Nov.1, 
ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
Advice celerk (2... ial es 1 70.00 Freight checkers. . ....... 9 50 
mestsbans. Cleric) o 4c, soteeate oe 1 45.00 Gar’ sealer. ~. Sides ecoimrks 1 47 
Day AeDOL MASLET 6. 0.55 4 35 ‘a 102.00 Pri CICGYS, 3's oc. aceon aan i8 46 
Night depot master........ 1 _ $9.00 awoa Te POLbers, sos Faw ec 4 Al 
Baggage master 2.0.0... 1 100.00 Stations ganitotien. «jets. - 1 38 
RECOM Sooo We ak nisiaral yas ry teae ap 1 60.00 Freight janitor... ace a «as 1 28 
Pereight: LOPEMan ws... sce» 1 117.00 ; 
Assistant freight foreman.. a 108.00 Goderich— 
Preight Cheekers ens. <2 7 50 Circe clerk? eat oe eet 1 113.00 
RELOWOYS 7 (a dau sti tone oa coe 2 48 ; 
EAICL ve prac mies aie ek tee es 1 47 Galt— 
SPEUICR OUR Ae carat eh nies lee nes 46 Soier cleric ei, Sa ve ae 1 136.00 | 
Baggage porters .......... 3 Al AM WATS PClOTIO. 8 wy se et 1 107.00 
Night station porters...... 4 38 PLEY.. Sys TERRA ES st 1 91.00 
Lampman. . Se ye ee 1 38 Assistant cashier. . ....... 1 80.00 
Resistant .cherk... 5.45%." 1 52.00 
Stratford—Yard— DagesGCe master. 's ¢.<Nans ses 1 95.006 
RO ute ai ete dene ie ape 1 111.00 Freight foreman.......... 1 109.00 
Cie Cheeker — 5 Wath eo oe i. 104 00 Freight checker. . ........ 1 50 
Train checkers ......./..4% 2 100,00 MM rrckere ait ee 2g 46 
RGAE CROCK OR Mee ales foie sales be 1 98.00 Peeve i rerrte | A> Royce 08 he Prose 1 38 
SPAT CORR ORS, Utne ek alee oe Ht 86.00 
swing’ checker) 2). .iistsls'« see 1 79.00 -. Palmerston— 
Call boys ..........e. eee, 3 55.09 Meer tlorke. a8 eee 1 OCI 
Car rehecleavensl a). aia minwe owl 1 104.00 
Buffalo— Car Checkers. .p i ua 4 tug 3 100.00 
tuate “elev: 123044. beh ok 1 131.00 PONTE SC ICTIE Ss c's eas ere nic i 91.00 
Qiains “Glerk en Osh i6 week a 126.00 Freie tr eleri. 4.66 so ee es i 91.00 
Assistant cashier .....°. 2% 1 106.00 Transfer clown ¢.s~ 0's tos 4 72.00 
Sianresty clerics wish). aie hater 1 104.00 Baggagemasters yas «aj s 1 95.00 
RD AST Sa Whe ee WA ae 1 103.00 Cae DOYE. ro. <0 inie Sip aoe 9% 3 45.00 
Ba Clee ese 2 ks wR, 1 101 00 Freight foreman. . ......«. 1 109.00 
OT VOLE IN S 5 ke tere tye MN 1 100.00 Freight checkers... ........ 6 O0 
Assistant freight foreman.. i 117.00 SHOW OT Sib cas xe 5 canteens te 2 AS 
Freight checkers ........4. 3 4 PP EAPOICO TRI 6 caine ane # va as 18 46 
Truckers. ... .. 8 .48 Siat omeporters. |. po. a easy 2 .38 
Watchman. ... 1 40 


Owen Sound— 


Brantford— Freight checker ........... 1 48 
MecouMtant. oC sers ca 4 ated ivy 22000 Truckers. ... .-. 6 44 
(ier willer ents ya. 8 Me 111.00 
Sete Ss 2 esky Wocine angso date - BRRAtOTO 
Chief inwards clerk........ 1 109.00 Supervisor’s clerk, B. & B. . 
Chief claims elerk......... 1 106.00 Department. . .....---- 1 118.00 
Interchange ‘cletk. }.20..%°. 1 96.00 Suvervisor’s clerk, Road- 

Assistant inwards clerk.... 1 93.00 Department. . ......+++- i 91.00 
Acsstant pillers:. Soidwi.. 1 93.00 prantford— 
TOUS ee ie eon gnapermeg tm emt 22> 435 Lasse 
None Cleric, 2esiees sic wig 1 91.00 Palmerston— 

POE C ROMS Orr Tite eh eas 1 91.00 tones Glork iT 
Assistant’ claims clerk... 1 91.00 Supervisor’s clerk ......... : 91.00 
Assistant accountant...... 1 91.00 Guelph Junction— 

Outwards abstract clerk... 1 86.00 Supervisor’s clerk ......... t 81.06 
Inwards abstract eclerk.... 1 86.00 ne SY: 

iieP car ‘clerk’. 45.3 1 123.00 LGndon LAUESION. 

Car checkers, . /.......... 2 91.00 St. Catharines— 

Tagket(eretk Orie ks aa 1 422,00 Ciiet Perk ee ea rhe 1 =: 186.00 
IPLGICL “CLOT s o's: « vibtigd 6m 1 93.00 PCO UD LARD 6005 'o 2 oa 0 oo ee 1 116.006 
Day baggagemaster. . ; A 100.00 Hireioht foreman: 2. 2 Seow is 113.00 
Night baggagemaster. ..... 1 S200  AeRBRNICY, ee lc cas sews ns 0 i 111.00 
Preivht foreman, '.) is atimnc% bagit 126.00 Clerk er Rn stat. Se ee ih 106.00 
Asst. freight foreman..... 1 115.00 Mate Cleon’. ti 5’. Fs : 1 104.06 
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No. of Rate No. of Rate 
Leeation and Position Em- Nov.1, Location and Position Em- Nov.1 
ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
daar wt Clerk. a se oe ae aL 101.€0 pheeting selerk. 3. 32. sss tae iy 103.00 
De a fits tans oe cic se imac eee 1 94.00 PD LOMGECT ACIOTK So iin gb oclecec a3 1 103.00 
PAC IACe! Master. oo wie ese wos i 95.00 ORLY GATE) < Va ale eM i SR 3 101.00 
REPS EOLA 2. os onge ne o 1 88.00 pieacer, clerk. 43). c ccs eee 1 101.00 
PACISUTACL t CLELK « . 5 dus n0 hei elapse 1 77.00 Clerks. . = A 2 101.00 
Per ce as eileen hem 6,8 9 1 71.00 prc Clerc eas I 101.00 
Freight  checkers..’......°, 2 0 PEAY WIE ee sic’. ww oe J 101.00 
Truckers. Pie sons ik ae 6 46 Outwards abstract clerk.... 1 101.00 
Baggage porter. Dt eae ae 1 41 Bookbinder. . Pate eg 1 92 00 
F ORAL CUCCRCIS eu oie 0 vos 4 hades 6 99 00 
Merritton— | Advance book clerk........ 1 93.00 
Chief clerk and cashier... 1 133.00 Assist. inwards abstract clerk 1 96.00 
Freight foreman.......... 1 109.00 Assistant carload elerk..... 1 96.00 
RI RCCE RIOR 63.0 oy oe sore ioe fe iE 100.00 Assistant, Diller... oui. w se: 3 96.00 
Outwarde clerk. ..-.4 aie fey 1 99.00 Assistant inwards elerk..... i 96.00 
Trapardsecler ks... Ze fice fagene 1 86.00 Stenographers. . .......... 9 91.00 
MICK eT. (EE CAT So oon we eves 1 At Extension elerk. . .......- 1 91.00 
Bite Pete a een oe, 3s 1 87.00 
Thorold— ' Correction. clerk... . . i<..4, 1 86.00 
CU SOT oe sa he te hehe es ] 126.00 PSO TNE ite wig Shs, ws alia ooo ae i 86.00 
RG APTURCE MESON is ait fy in. bo Yote'ke ta fo is a 104.00 ANUS fT a a are Sg ee aa 5 86.00 
SAE EGHOCKER POEL ia we ois ons 1 103.00 BEST) Sacer aE aes ear ar 1 86.00 
PETE IME i vclsh ab salts tes Rl keto 1 101.00 Asst. ay aia elerk. e 1 86.06 
AAT MN TEP De 5 chs, dino tolbsmkoate Most ne 101.00 Ing ry BLOT KE ee eee. 1 84.00 
Freight Foreman gst to. Chat 1 100.00 Asst. night expense elerk.. 1 77.06 
Clerk ie. i vee eee ile 1 86.00 HO TISLERG CLEP Ge cis 8 pees 1 65.00 
Sterographer. . ee - 81.06 Assstant, biller. ... 25004 1 52.00 
Trucker.) 0...» 1 a4 Way bill, passenger, 7.5... 1 53 00 
Massetigprss.) 3 Sis ee ene 3 43.00 
Port Colborne— Neaietant FOPEMAN.. ia oe ok 1 128 00 
Chief elerk and accountant.. 1 133.00 Assistant foreman........ 1 123.00 
are Clerk stank ed Akos 1 111 00 Freight cheekers. . ....... 90 54 
Cwehiersengiictiik..co cored 1 105 00 SParworas . oe tk we oes 14 50 
Biller. stew ee eee 1 103.00 PO LOCTSS. suru ues Sete yt 11 50 
Freight foreman. bie ed 3's ah 1 100.00 Cooper 3.0 ks Mott 1 50 
Baggage master.........-. 1 93.00 Orie Maa leven es to. ft. bait oe 3 49 
Gar, CCK ET iS seh . Ti xs ahied 1, 95.00 Melon peices tisha ee 60 48 
Wbatrnets clerk. . oc. ssc se os cS 86.00 Greate bibuiats thie ie ee | 44 
; WY ADC MUBED, c\tereb te cae ns Oe 3 40 
Hamilton—Preight— Station porter 1c .ss tees 1 oo 
POU eS os aipceias wenlpes 1 151.60 
Assistant accountant....... 1 151.¢0 UHamilton—Offiee of Chief Despatcher— 
aripad pelerk... wasp pees 1 146.00 Cer Aar . SRR, Rie FR ke as 1 100.00 
OTS SSN ee 1 146 00 
Inwards ¢lerk.........+... 1 14600 Wamilton—-Maintenance of way Depart — 
Outstanding clerk.......... 1 146.00 Clerl 1 413.00 
Car service clerk.......... 1° 146.00 cist UiSiGlhs 9 cee ne 
# CRO oy Ane ba ety ee te esas 1 100.00 
Oe Fal 1 136.00 4 
Assistan BENIOT a atest. diay 1 126.00 aes On 
Rev aon oar eet Anca 1 ieee Hamilton—-Depot Sie yan 
Assistant O/S elerks....... 2 121.00 Ticket clerk. . ........4-. 1 121.00 
Night biller...:........... 1 cb Ot00 Ticket clerk. . .....+..... 1 106.00 
Nollections clerk........... 1. 121.00 Baggage master. . ........ 1 105.00 
Over and short elerk....... 1 116.00 N ght baggage master..... 1 100.00 
Diserepancy clerk.......... 1 1-1 SROO Asst. baggage master..... 1 100.00 
Night expense Qterige. &. ss, 1 116.00 Asst. station masters...... 2 100.06 
Inwards abstract clerk..... A 116.00 Policeman. . ..-eeeeeeeeee 1 100.00 
OAD | CORK oe: 0.0.+ oes a0 iE 116.00 Relieving assistant station 
_ Assistant ear service clerk.. 1 111.00 master & baggage master 1 100.00 
® ..pidmg eheckers.,.......... 3 109.00 MOG eR LOPE! |, Gio xe toe «oa at 1 96.00 
| Weer Cllr. oss depetns Sec 1 106.00 CTI TE] G2) 9 4 em Aaa 2 92.00 
Stenographer and timekeeper 7 106.00 MGV CLOLK, so cca es pe i 81.00 
Aliality “elerk..- 6.2. see os 1 106.00 BOMB ea sale cask a ® 1 65.00 
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-. No: of Rate No. of Rate 
Location and -Position Em- WNov.1, Loeation and Bosition Em- Nov.1, 
ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
Bayoare “porters: -.) 24/03 352s 8 43 Rate clerk ws o5 ene Zz 116.00 
SeEVLLON POTTCR! «0.3 stew whee il 39 Outwards: ‘clerk....005ee 1 111.00 
; Tnwards clerk. awe wate’ 1 111.00 
Hamilton—Yard— Transfer’ ‘clerks. s. wea 1 103.00 
rier tlerk t a sts ak Vee 1S PEPFLIOS Car rental ecollector........ Teoo2 tOFO0 
ler ks Sos ek ee ee Se 1 141.00 Car service clerk. ....i.%.0% 1 101.00 
IN otebe CLOT. ee kee ees a 1 121.00 Collector. «SS CEES Bee 1 101.00 
Order Clerk, (5 th eee See ] 117.00 Foreman’s clerk. Sey ee 1 100.00 
GI Slee eT Seen eee 1 111.00 Over and short clerk....... 102. 2596,00 
Desk checker. . .....eec00- i] 111.00 Assistant accountant....... 1 93.00 
Wrath -CHOGKOrs: ts ts. ve. 3 106.00 mystract. Clove, cet. aie wre oe 1 91.00 
Desk “CHECKEIO es wes nee eee 1 106.00 Thedeeor Sleek .2.ceoeer see i 91.00 — 
Desk checker. .° 300.08 1 101.00 Assistant cashier. ....6.'0.. 1 86.00 
Yard checker. : ........- : 1 101.00 Tonnage clerk............. 1 86.00 
Record clerk. <4 pee ee 1 86.00 Assistant inwards clerk..... 1 86.00 
Stenographer. . .........+. 1 81.00 Assistant abstract clerk..... 1 86.00 
ar anaricors 04s oy ee 2 75.00 Biller. 0. cece cece cence es J 86.00 
Ball DOP a ae Rake ob eat 3 53.00 Clerk. 6 1. bee e eee eee eee. ] 81.00 
Relieving checker......... 1 = various Biller. oo. eset ee eee eee j 79.00 
MAMPMER, . nhs .h eset. ss 9 39 Night biller..............- 1 78.00 
IEEE CTR K «lac womhernarsmasioinie 1 75.00 
Pee 7; Re Stenographer. paring I 75.00 
Paris Junction = & “ : ' points 
Chief clerk and cashier... 1 115.00 rreiaan ie Ni CEA Oe eae nal i 57.00 
Yard checker. ......+.++ 1. 105.00 8 ~ 
Resioht.¢ eee Ge ts 1 102.00 Assistant foremen — freight 2 ees 00 
reight foreman. . ........ ; Freight checkers........... 17 54 
Biller. he ddts 2 cite hes sce N slisa AS gs 1 97.00 
xf RG Pet Bye shia enctonte se ccnerarenn 4 50 
ATO Sit avo ceek ek cai colts lig an odie atte $3 77.00 Saale wi Deeb PhO ee 1 49 
By eight CU OGRE 14 ins tas : - ee a or ah ar ee AS 
PUTLE WOES. hi ste acn SR RS TE : Night CUTIES Se a 1 40 
more Pe. oe eR PRCA E 1 F339 
Woodstock— <2 es 
RGF CLEC. eile ge wie 250 1 135.00 London—Maintenance of Way Department— 
POON GLOR ES o/c dials a ialiRG 0 1 106.00 Su eine as. Glew ee te 
“Stagg Supervisor’s cler oad... 1 99,00 
Freight foreman. ......... 1 109.00 Supervisor’s clerk—Road... 3 65.00 
ER WATCRRCIET EC, oie eee win oie 1 98.00 Supervisor’s clerk—B. & B.. 17 91.00 
Stenographer and clerk... 1 94.00 Sinerviser’s clerk—W.- S.2& 
Baggage master. tee j 95.00 Sigil el), 4 ycenbak donee id 88.00 
Asst. b: baggage master...... 1 93.00 2 ee 
WORrGWOCKET, 5... 2s ai is es ; a London—Depot Staff— 
Assistant cashier. ... me 67.0 meet. glork 1 13 
iia je Clothe, nave asin mee § 131.00 
aber OB REEEE Ah eerie : Ga OMieRet clerk. on ..n “1 -107.00 
wl ers. . i ott RE en : ve Tieket clerk =, cvi cay ae aan J 96.00 
Baggage porter. : Baggage “master. ..%.% 0s. '. 1 101.00 
rity Assistant baggage masters. . 3 $8.00 
ee aie anes of Superintendent— Relieving era baggage | 
Car AUD DUGOET .% foo G oe oes My 146.00 masters and station master t 98.00 
Maintenance of way clerk. 1 131.00 Policeman. of i 99,00 
age sponm ten ete ie ; meet Assistant station masters. 2 98.00 
PORATED SCROBIG, oWiinds 5 iiss wo soln a 5 Parcolivelerks ...4 354604558 2 “92.00 
MUsTOETAapuers. Br... a kes. 2 104.00 Wieket clerk. scsi. niet? 1 81.00 
Srenographersi we. Pike... 2 101.00 ASTON. Kies Sane A SNe i 55.00 
Seno urapinory aN ses Mt. 1 99.00 Baggage’ porters. 5. es 1] 48 
mrendgraphersii 4... Slit... 2 96.00 AnIbOv icky sk. tebe ARS. 4 { 39 
EPMO LOR tr ln Eo tehote cx ies 1 96.00 Station ‘porters: 54s i272 2% I 39 
Ripe O TE PLOY SY G2. otdiegr cess 1 91.00 
SVe10S Tapper ns saath aes 1 88.00 London—Yard— ) 
Office boy... 1... sees eee 1 53.00 Civtet (OR, eter cane se 1° - $136.00 
rg. Car service clerk... .. 3. i 116.00 
London—Freight— Oar ichegkerse ee 2 114.00 
eae : ne i Ahk } ge py and clerk..... ei 114.00 
PAS IEE yates sak oye ae 1.0 PED ESES  C LORI, bao CRS a terere iano ahs 1 110.00 
Chimis Odlerk <4 ore nk 1 PILOO*.. -/Y Peak welerica, sl 2 106.00 
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Location and Position 


WIP hie Melerk sce weirs 
Train checkers. . 
Reeord elerk. . 
Car markers. . 
Car markers. . 
Call boys. . 
Relievivng desk clerk and 

train checker. . 
Janitor... 
Lampmen. . 


oo e eee eee 

eee eee eee ere 
CC 
CC ee ee ee 


eoerevreece eee ee eo ee 


oe ee ee ee 
ed 


ones eevee eoe ee ee 


Sarnia Tunnel— 


a cket clerk.’ : 
Yard checker. . 
Train checkers. . 
Western checkers. . 
' Eastern checkers. 
Customs clerk. . 
MUUALCSG .CLOLES. 0... oc sss 
Freight clerks. . 
Assistant checkers... 
Stenographer. . 
Baggage master. . 
Asst. baggage master...... 
Poicemen, 
Seal takers. . 
Sealers. . 
Call boys. . 
Messenger. 
Relieving checker. 
Relieving clerk and checker 
Relieving checker and seal 
taker. 
Rel eving sealer & call boy 
Freight foreman. . 
Freight checkers. . 
Truckers. . 
Baggage porters. . ........ 


Ce ee 

CC i 
oS. 10 6s 6.0) Bre 
Cy ONR UMS S) 
o eee ee ae 


ee oe ee ee ey 
oe eee oer soe 


O16 GO 0..6,.6 6 0 8 4 


eoceeoees 


Cr 
he se 0% £86 0 ee 
oF © a 0 6 «0 ¢ 0.0 e e0 2 
oe eee ee ee eee ee 


oeeecerer eee eee 


2). [O'S 6S Oy 0.6 108i. *e Ce 


eee ee @ ob 
OL 10 le ee © 


eocecenereeer se ee eee 


Sarnia Doeck— 
Cashier. . 
Rate clerk. . 
Inwards elerk. . 
Biller. . 
Car elerk. . 
Gar checker. . 
Clerk. . 
Abstract clerk. . 
Stenographer. . 
Clerk. . 
Freight foreman. 
Freight checker. . 
Truckers. . 
Night watchman. . 


eos or er ereerere eee 
ee 
Diab: se” eet |b nee) 9! de 
ee ee eee rere ee eee 
coer wr ere eoe wn eeee 
He PF OO eC yee Ore 
hie ae» sp 2.0 6 9 6 6 © %)¢ 0) he 
2 ik Se SCL + ene 
re 
pee ete lb. 8 ee 6s aMep e. « (6) s0 
oe eee vreese 
oe eee ves 
op © Oca Ts fh we (ape sexe fe 


PAGES Be 22.4 


Point Edward— 
HiGashbier, 6 3. . 
Biller. . 
OMinwards felerky vei. Sake ct 
Hi Sag CE <<) Sa pe a 
MEGNOCTAPHEr.. dina nits sae s+ ie} 
Weerohing? GlOrK 4. cere eyed: 


a ua ane ee. al aw 


By eS eel eas 88 Oe Ee 
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No. of 
Em- 
ployees 


wNRre 


— 
ee Se 


aS a Se ee ee ee ee 


fab bed ped pk eed fee 


Reke RR WWWWNRF RP wWNwWRe wwwee 


Rate 
Nov. 1, 
1922 
101.00 
101.00 
99.00 
91.00 
86.00 
53.00 


various 
139 
39 


136.00 
121.00 
116.00 
116 00 
116.00 
109.00 
106.00 
105.00 
100.00 
97.00 
95.00 
90.00 
90.00 
75.00 
60.00 
53.00 
43.00 
various 
various 


various 
various 
115.00 


116.00 
101.00 
96.00 
96.00 
91.00 
86.00 


No. of 
Loeation and Position Em- 

ployees 
Breight. foreman: 3 *hace. 1 
Freight checkers.......... 11 
WWatehman .<s cas 0 Tayscsee 3 
LION POTEET 5.016 7s,0; 2 5%, thale 1 


St. Thomas Division. 


Niagara Falls—Freight and Station— 


Gols aecountant . sas cia as 
Cashier. ; on elem ras 
Cite PRIOR. oe ad ee he, ons 
Correspondence clerks...... 
eK ebeiGLork oo cts «von hss. s,s 
eisapie S1er os ors 3 six are 
Wabash accountant........ 
Biller 262% 
Oustanding, clerk o..0/07.0'. 
Wmetrachr Clerk ane seer os 1 
PCat mee elere fos. 50... 
Plex 3 : hehe ae eae 
Statistical clerk. ech coi Oe nae 
Merrow Clerk sibel. as 
Assist. Wabash accountant. 
Biller. . 
Tracer. .. 
Diserepaney. .clerk 06 <7 u's 33 
Biilers: *. 
Corrections 
STOMORTADNEL..* P35 Same re 
Manifest’ clerk.:..8%58 <2 35 
Assistant cashier.......... 
Biller. . 
Billers.- ... 
Manitest clerks: 4.1.06. 
INFCSSON OEE. pa AA an we he A 
bag gage* master... <0... aa 
Assistant baggage master. 
Night baggage master..... 
Policeman. oy, ca 
Wienke, Clerk: ¢: 1 <atele, am 
Matron. . 
PPreight. ILOVEMAI so wee a's ene 
Assistant freight foreman. . 
‘Transrer. foreman... .54 40 
Truckers. . 

Truckers. 
Baggage 
Station 


eoecere eee tees aeeer 


a0) 8 0, @ @ ws 2 0. 6 6 2) "e. € 


Ce 


o see eee sere eevee 


ee 


oo eee etree eee ee 


© “6 ee. 8) © Ge + 108 ore 6 


oe ee eve ee ae 


porters Be i 
DOTter iis. eines s .2 


Niagara Falls—Yard— 
Chief cheeker. . 
Yardmaster’s clerk........ 
Interchange clerk. . .. 
fain Cheékers. s+ 43225 <0 es 
WGULOTSm che. cots es 6 84S ER 
Desk elerks. . 
O/S checkers. . 
Checkers. . . 
Seal elerks. . 
Stenographer. . 
MOS Uk, Ge eee 
Clerks. .. 
Lampman. 


a. 6-68 @ re: 8 6) be 


ose eer ae eee 


0) 16) SR0. 6 08 Te @ 


6 8 6.0 #0 3B 41.e) ere 


O49 6 6's @ 0 8 we) a 


ooerereeseer eee eree 


a2 ee 6.4 Sb 4 8S? © Ere 


MOD RH HEE RHE eR eRe OR ee OR Re RH Re ee ee DOH Ye 


= 


a | 


be OS et et et OO GU GE OC US 


39 


Rate 


Nov. 1 


1999. 


veh 


120.00 
D4 
40 
39 


141.00 
141.00 


141.00 


126.00 
126.00 
123.00 
121.00 
121.00 
116.00 
116.00 
112.00 
111.06 
111.00 
111.006 
109.00 
108.00 
105.00 
105.00 
105.00 
105.00 
104.00 
104.00 
100.00 
99.00 
91.00 
86.00 
55.00 
115.00 
105.00 
160.00 
99.00 
96.00 
45.00 
140.00 
130.00 
115.60 
A8 


146.00 
126.00 
116.00 
116.00 
110.00 
110.00 
101.00 
101:00 
98.00 
97.00 
89.00 
86.00 
39 


40 


-‘Leeation and Position ~ 


Suspension Bridge, N. Y.— 


ives gterk:.;...s<an6< eee 
Ticket elerk. . 


o's 4.0 os ee ee. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


No. of 
Em- 
ployees 


1 
1 
1 


Black Rock—Fre ght and Station— 


TABUIOE ea oh enc dhe 
a. Nts ACCONW ANG. 5: hee 
Wabash accountant... ..... 
Assistant chief eclerk...... 
Correspondence clerk. ..... 
Assistant, cashier. 5 ...... 
Wabash claims clerk...... 
Saiyal  C° ALUN CLCEH So oo aan 
JUS gi OA ae len sala emcee 
Outstanding clerk........ 
PRE RCE i StS oo nes aS 
OE ES Gl aR 
oy TRAE AEC” LES at mes SRO ee 
G. T. inwards clerk......,. 
UGE Me tine hat oo 8 ke 
aeKEE. ClETK. ~ sco kinaisec kenge 
et lta Seo oh a 
Asst. Wabash accoun‘ant.. 
Wabash inwards clerk..... 
Retrrer SN a la Ge Bias ore vice 
Stenoprapher to chief clerk 
em Cem ClSte,..) to eae 
Se‘tlement clerk. ........ ; 
1 ee 2 ee 
Wabash asst, inwarks clerk 
/Diserepaney clerk. ....... 
OSES 2 Anes thle Bee de ae a oe 
Settlement elerk. . 
Wabash accounts eclerk.... 
Switching clerk. circa. s 
renograpner, (2.0. 7s .’s'ee"« #1 
Wabash accounts clerk.... 
PPORHAGE CLOT. 5.0. oo ayes a'r 
Abatract- Clerk... .ss'slvls «4 
Asst correction clerks..... 
Abstract! clerks,.......0ec 
Night ticket clerk......... 
Stenograpner. 2.) weave 
Baggage master........%6- 
Assistant G. T. elaims clerk 
G. T. accounts clerk...... 
EGO AES Fes ie Poke Se 
PACMBOUDCRBS Peo eee dete 
Freight checkers.......... 
Truckers. ... 
Janitor. .. 
Jamtor. 3... 
Samwitor sii 
Lampman... 


aw Ae ae or 


oR? 0.6 26 te Fee 
$6620 0.0 6 66.0 @B 


Ae. & 49 °O0 4 4g 48 ote 


Black Rock—Yard— 

Day yard “Clerk ...00s cue we 
Night yard clerk........%+- 
PEt CLO Sys 0550 4,5 bo 24S 


RR HH WWW HHH HEHEHE NON HR HE HH EP Pe Ye eee Ye eee eee eee eee 


a 


Rate © 
Nov. 1, 


1922 


106.00 
96.00 


125.00 


156.00 
151.00 
151.00 
146.00 
146.00 
141.00 
136.00 
136.00 
136.00 


~ 136.00 


136.00 
131.00 
126.00 
126.00 
121.00 
121.00 
121.00 
121.00 
121.00 
121.00 
116 00 
116.00 
116.00 
111.60 
111.00 
111.00 
106 00 
106.00 
106.00 
106.00 


‘106.00 


101.00 
101.00 
101.00 
101.00 
101.00 
96.00 
95.00 
96 00 
95.00 
91.00 
91.00 
76 00 
58.00 
D4 

48 

9 

29 

a0 

39 


151.00 
141.00 
141.00 
141.00 


Loeation and Position 


Correction clerk........... 
Interchange clerk. 
Meal Clotksl? s 2520330542 


eo 6:69 6 6 © ds ss 6 « 419) © 


Pienocragher PS Sr 


Fort Erie—Station— 


Se, Ae Ot ee A Ow, ee a 


Sealer. ... 
ePCKOTS,. <5 4s" 

IE GOT vas Re Eee ae tints 
Siotion Porier. SSF os 
Janitor. Sys: 


o 8 HEE EP OO O OO) H0 


2B 0 6 Bye 6 6.) © 2 aye 


Fort Erie—Y ard— 


nT ee eS ts 2 oo ae et 
POAC RECDOS «o.oo ons Saco a p.% 
AE CME Gc oe soe ae oe 
DIAM CAL OIOTKA: . o> ss. a o aa 
Enasthound checkers........ 
Westbound checkers........ 
Stenographer. ... pg 928: 
ie) 9 ak 2 mae i gee al cpap 
OTE OO Be a a eaeeince a ee 
PAIN ig. ook ce eh pee oe 


Bridgeburg— 


Chief elerk. . 
By MOE re ee Cee eee 
TIGERS. St eee 


66 BP Oe 0/056. Che 


Welland— 


Chief clerk and accountant 
PAO SES ST, .5.. <tane tana 
PS oO OTK Ss oc aww se <5 
Oe CC CRUPIT 3 inn win edi ee 
Heeeiving clerk.’ .-Fvs..5.. 
Orr elesk. Gor. BAGESTS 
Bavgage master. . 
Freight foreman. . 
Freight checker. . 
Trucker. .. 


w 2 5° © eo 
yo) woe wo) 
ee OOS Xe ws 


DCO a 8 '8't SOD 8 Oe. 


1st assistant accountant... 
2nd assistant accountant... 
Correspondence clerk. 

Oe a 22 eae sata ee ie 


LE ot gS ithe cts EROS, BoP ee pan aS 
los AOA ee eee ee ee ee 
Clerk—B, & Bissscwsesaae 
Stenographer to chief clerk 
Clerk—M. of W........... 
Stenographer to accountant 
i Peas Fee OEE eee eet 


ee 


No. of 
Em- 


mt DO DO HR WO et 


fk bed bad OD fk bet DO DD 


Heed DD ad ED CD ed bed bet 


poe 


: 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
: 


JANUARY, 1923 © 


Rate 


Nov. 1, 
ployees 1922 


121.00 

118.00 
116.00 
111.00 
110.00 
106 00 
106.00 — 
101.00 


101.00 


141.00 
116 00 
111.00 — 
106 60 — 
85.00 — 
AQ 
48 
48 
39 
29 


141.00 
130.00 
120.00 
108.00 
1°8.00 
108 00 


104.00 


70.00 
65 00 
29 


121.00 


111.00 
48 


136.00 
106.00 
103.00 
102.00 


100.00 


97.00 
93.00 
108.00 
48 

A4 


St Thomas—Office of Superintendent— 


131.00 
126.00 
111.00 
111.00 
98.00 
98.00 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
93.00 
$0.00 








ANUARY, 1923 


Loeation and Position 


S‘enographer. F 
S.enographer. 


Chief elerk and cashier... 
Buler and rate eclerk..... 
ON ee Os ee ee 
Inwards clerk. . 
Night clerk. . 
Abstract clerk. . 
Baggage master. . .....+.. 
Freight foreman... ....... 
Truckers. . 
Baggage porter. . 


6°06 Seppe se 
oes 216. ss 2.0.8 Oe 


ee 


see ee ere 


St. Thomas—Yard— 


Yard clerk. . 
Call boys. . 


Chatham— 


; eee OU eS Oe eth. ,. 
E Cashier and accountant.... 


Inwards clerk. . 

Outwards clerk. . 
weer yard clerk, ......- i: 
Correspondence clerk. ..... 
Day baggage master...... 
Night baggage master..... 
Car checker. . 

Abstract clerk. . 


es * 2 82S ee 


Se:.e 6.5: © 2 = ae 
eee eee eset 


Freight foreman. ......... 
Freight checker. 
Truckers. 


eee eevee eeenes 


Watkerville— 


 Aeeountant.. 
> “Cashier... . 
_ Claims and rate clerk...... 
(SS 2a eee 
Sewers jelerk. US eo ct. . 
OAS Eo a 
Billers. 
0 a TS Pe 
Agmstant biller.....6...... 
Freight foreman........... 
Freight checkers........... 
a ara ee eae. 


eee eevee eeeenere 


‘Windsor—Freight and Station— 


| Pee eter et Se 

Outwards elerk............ 

een oelatk 3.4560 4.40%. J 
Hayrave master... 2... .. +. 
Baggage clerk. 
tamemsa_elerk Jo... = 
Assistant inwards clerk... 
Diserepancy clerk.......... 









ot 


No. of 
Em- 
ployees 


Z 
1 


St. Thomas—Freight and Station— 


fat bed fet ed ed fol bed bed feed 


tO 


CO SD ek pe ht ND ed ft peek fet fk 


Jed fed fot fond feed fh oh feed fed fee fam fd 


Rate 


Noy. 1 


1922 
70.00 
67.00 


121.00 
106.00 
100.00 
99.00 
95.00 
89.00 
95.00 
108.00 


4 
2tO 


A3 


103.60 
59.00 


141.60 
126.00 
116.00 
111.00 
111.06 
96.00 
95.00 
§3.00 
96.00 
83 90 
89.00 
86.0 
110.00 
DO 
A6 


126.00 
116.00 
111 00 
161.00 
101.00 
99.00 
96 0G 
96.00 
81.00 
123.00 
4 

48 


136.00 
131.00 
126 00 
121.090 
121.00 
116.00 
111.00 
110.00 
108.00 
101.00 

95.00 

93.00 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Loeation-and Position Em- 


Baggage masters.......... 
Assistant baggage master... 
Abstract clerk 
Stenographer. . Sader 
Freight foremany..iess2. 
Assitant freight foreman. . 
Freight checkers..:....... 
Spee 8 : 


“ere eee wnenvnese 


Joa 
fed Hf CIV bed beet feed bed ed ND 


es wmesseeeaseecateasene 
es ese et os ae 


he ee ee 


Manifest elerk............ 
Boat chidehcrs. a rant ae< week 
Stenogr -apher. 

Desk 


ceecerseaeesesenitevneezes 


ale eles Ss poay Se re 
Interchange clerk. ....... 
Assistant car service elerks.. 
Night Ts clerk 
Lampma eats 

Morive. “Power 


AND CAR DEPARTS 


Office 
treal— 
. =a billing 
A. billine 
A. billing elerk..... 
A. b'lling elerk..... 
‘ASR. eo billing clerks..... 
b ltng elerks..... 
pe elerks..... 


elerk..... 
clerk. . 2 


PP P| 
Pee rnanT E 


A. R. ar billing machine 

MELO eso Se oS ae 
Comptometer operator. 
Comntometer operator. 
Typist. ie Re ee 
pEenosrapher ... 5: =. Sos 3 
Car record eijerks........ 
Car reeord elerk.......... 
Car reeord clerk... 27-. 2! 2. 
S* eecnnes 


Cost eigen elerk. s o<s0i2s, 
Voucher elerk. . 
Voucher clerk. 2. . sti. 
S‘atistieal elerk. . 
Statistical clerk. . 
Clerk. . 
Stenographer. . 
Correspondence clerks. 
Correspondence clerk. 
Staff record clerk. 
Stenographer. . 
Stenographer. . 
Stenographer. . 
Clerk. . 


a ne ee ee ee 


ere eeennenrer 


ere ze rPeeewee 


enrnreetenrennrne 


Bewdeecnmn ee st Benes eee 


1 
1 
i 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
fy 


f General Superintendent, 


frm CAD IND GD red freak fred pret 


jomeh focch freh fred fom frm ENE) fod fod beh mh poet ah jronh fh foteh fo fom fat CAD fre fod for fh A) 


Mir 


— 114.01 


i! 


Rate 


Nov. 1, 


1 999 


iva mw 


92.00 
92.00 
91.00 
75 DO 
125 06 


t 
54 


ins 


OO iim 
© @ 


46.00 
116,00 
116.06 
111.90 
107.06 
186.06 
106 00 
176.00 


‘1€1 00 


og 7p 


161.00 
144.60 
128.00 
121.00 
136.09 
111.00 
106 00 

86.00 


101.00 
91.00 
86.00 
86.00 
86.00 

126.06 

116 00 

106.00 
$3.00 
86.00 

161.00 

156.00 

144.00 

138.00 

128.00 

124.00 

111.00 

106.00 

136.00 
91.00 

136.00 

111.00 

106.00 
96.00 
91.00 


42 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


No. of Rate No. of 
Location and Position Em- Nov.1, Location and Position Em- 
ployees 1922 . ployees 
EGE oot teres <9 ew me ee tee 1 86.00 Office of Superintendent Motive Power 
Ornce boy," . + ha Pewee oie tL 48.00 Shops, Stratford— 
Chg paisa ape Eee boy oan ee 1 
Office of Mechanical and Electr:cal Claris ak SSR ee 2 
Engineer, Montreal— ag “eRe irae dee fr to a si 
Stenographer. . ..csseseee: 1 111.00 Stenographers." 277 27. ss 2 
Stenographer. . .....se.08. Maes (ane oS ae eae bs Gl : 
Stenographer. . .........6+ 1 96.00 Assistant timekeepers...... 2 
Clerks 5, Perera setae A EO erence. ! 
eee ee ; é ; e : j : ek Stratford Motive Power Shops— 
,. Poreman 6 Clerk... os. s 1 
Oftice of Superintendent Motive Foremén ’s’ clerks 3. 3.25. 3 
Power Shops, Montreal— WORE  CHECKEGTS... ¢ 26a ees 4 4 
' z AN Ook. “CHECKOTS. ..0% 05 61 e's oes 2 
Clerks. «1... .s eee e eee eees 2 126.00 AVOIe  “Cheekersn, 50% san as 6 
OY Soh Be si es walece hg 8g 9 ear 3 101.00 ‘(25 SR i Se ele ee a 9 
Stenographer. . .....+..-+> 4 101.00 (oad Pr ah a cael Sao ret, tele: 3 
Assistant clerk. .......+... 1 66.00 Work order writers........ 3 
Timekeeper. . ...eeseeeeee 1 111.00 Glonks, (Stores). yen. ws «5 2 
Office boy. . ..-.seeeeeeee 1 43.00 Clerk ‘(Stotes) srs ie pecans 1 
Clerk. . (Storesy «<P e UD Os 1 
Montreal Motive Power Shops— Clerk: (Stores) 22a aaea ca hie 1 
Foreman’s clerk (foundry) 1 106.00 Clerk (Stores).........+045 1 
Foreman’s clerks.......... Boa 00. eres Se ROa RE ar? ae : 
Sieope: 1 136.00 Messenger. . . a aL 
Saha. ceva in nics deal = Labourer, leading hand..... 
Shipper’s clerk.....0s.006 se 1 86.00 Taman 1 
Clerk (contract office)..... 1 131.00 TigBourert 1 
Clerk (contract office)..... 1 116 00 Labourers. : ult he 79 
Clerks (contract of fice) on 2 106.00 Stationary engineers. nh ke 4 
Clerks (contract office).... 3 101.00 Stationary firemen......... 4 
Clerk (contract pe at 1 91.00 Coal passers 4. . yew ek eG 3 
Workcheeker. Bow f. 1 151.00 Engine tester’s assistant... 1 
Workcheckers. ‘ 2 135.00 Engine watchmen... .6.'s +3; one 
Workcheckers. ... ... 6 135.00 Shop watchmen............ 6 
Workcheckers. ... .. Dio eta). amo eae eee ee : 
HA Sass aaa ep Colter k _ aS Motive Power Department — HKastern 
orkcheckers. ree (evie)ye te 4 99.00 Office of Superintendent— 
Work order writer. ee, § i 92.00 
a 9 101.00 BS ae ie ae a lk me 5 1 
Se ange: be ad Assistant chief timekeeper. . 1 
Storeman. Ps er as : 96.00 eer OBER a hd we wey. 1 
Multigraph operator Rat Soka ul 81.00 Mileage Be Md eo Kae i 
Labourer, leading hand..... iy o4 Cipriani 1 
Labourers, leading hand.. 3 49 Time clerk. Waka... '.% 2 aD om 1 
Labourers, leading hand.... 2 42 Assistant accountant....... 1 
PPAMOUINEL Shas Vee a 3 ons o> too 39 TIM6 | CHGS ES weetaed wpe tse 5 + ee 3 
RIATOURVCU soe che ae aa lleee 1 39 Correspondence clerk....... 1 
Stationary engineer....... 1 63 Stenographers. . . Sy kta 3 
Stationary engineers....... 3 61 Clerks «« - ippeltieaiatadialt oi 2 
Stat onary engineers ..... 7 06 Stenographers. .. - -.++--. 
Stationary firemen:..:.... 3 .O2 Clerk. ies et ink SE RM barr ® Mee 1 
‘Stationary firemen ...... 12 52 Vie naan arate cg rears : 
} . ; , Comptometer operator...... 1 
Boiler room water tenders.. 11 53 P P 
; Gi) eee Caer err i 
Hngine’ room Oiler... 47. A 2 Asatte nteuelerin ated a tee is 
Engine testers’ assistants. . 3 2 (ieee Bois cious aa: 1 
Engine watchman.......... 2 42 
Ashpitman. ... 1 49 Richmond— 
Ashpitmen. .. Phe cathe. 9 42 OAV CNEL, Ve als. svete) «) eiaire aan 1 
SHOP WARCNMEN A. 66 sers ee de yy ches 40 Glerkeg ti eee Sage: Pitepeke shes a 
Shop ‘watchmen. o.. «vs. 10 40 CTRCTRG Gis? Meir ears) 5 8 a tens in eee 1 


JANUARY, 1923 


Rate 


Nov. 1, 


1922 


Lines. 


141.00 
136.00 
131.00 
131.00 
121.00 
121.00 
121.00 
106.00 
106.00 
106.00 
101.00 
101.00 
96.00 
96.00 
91.00 
86.00 
56.00 
43.00 


145.00 
101.00 
96.00 


a a, ee 


i ” 


JANUARY, 1923 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 43 
No. of Rate No. of Rate 
_ Loeation and Position Em- Nov.1 Location and Position Em- Nov. |, 
| ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
Clerk—Storemen. = epit 3 106.00 Clerk—storemen. . ae. 4 106.00 
Stationary firemen.......%. 3 A6 Stationary firemen......... 4 49 
PASSED CINE. Wah 5°) ay -5e1 og he 7 38 Ashpitmen. . 3 7 40 
OR UNCAVE ES OS ho SE Lier cee, civ utah 3 38 Coalheavers. .. lon aze ake v4 A0 
Engine preparers.......... 3 38 EMGine: PLEPATETS << uccc ase By) 40 
Firebuilders. col yareeane 4 38 Engine preparer...) ..... 0: 1 40 
Turntable operators. pepe eda 4 38 Firebuilders. : 8 40 
' Labourers. wets 4 37 Labourers. . 6 38 
Bunk room attendant. igen chintee “pk 37 Bunk room attendant...... a) 38 
Engine cleaners........... 6 37 Winging: cleaners... sy.c3.5 ss 3 28 
Engine, grew callers... 3... 3 26 Engine crew Callers... c..6 4 27 
Victoriaville— Belleville— 
Coal plant operator........ 1 40 Hea dtelerk 1° 151.00 
Engine watchmen.......... 2 38 Bi a ae i 126.00 
Point St. Charles Fuel— ROPE sutamle 3,7 easy So aa ob oles SME it 116.00 
i ee ee 1 118.00 Stenographer. ......... 1 pees 
Retail lorie. echielinccnca ds 1 102.00 Crew despatchers.......... 3 120.00 
Coaling crane engineers.... 2 61 Work order writers........ 3 110.00 
Coaling crane watchman... 1 AD Clerk—storemen. 2 ~ 110.00 
Labourer, leading hand.... 1 42 Storemen. esa 2. A TOOG: 
Labourers. seepetehers 4 39 Stationary engineer greets 1 .56 
Tur Stationary firemen......... 3 49 
ureot— : Ashpitmen. ...°.. 11 40 
TCAs ClOW ae ons ccse cc ce oe 1 151.00 Coalheavers. . FP via nh 7 40 
Paniekooper os 2 &S aetererfiart sb 128.00 PNING ODTEVArers.7s fos 2 10 40 
CNSTES rif. vs A Rass bedbititaty ts 7s 2 122.00 Firebuilders. Rabe burt dea 5 A0 
OLR Pare OE eS 55 Bale oleh 2s iy 115.00 Turntable operators. ert Aieee 4: 40 
Stenographer. .... 1 112.00 Hee OUTER Score. 2 stsiaieee oa + toate 14 38 
pHOtk Ey Me PLE ON. ap eters a3 97.00 Bunk room attendants...... 2 38 
Crew despatchers.......... 3 125.00 Engine cleaners........... 15 38 
Work order writers......... 3 110.00 Engine crew callers........ . A 27 
Clerk—Storemen. . 1 110.00 
Storemen. testes 3 110.00 Kingston— 
Stationary firemen, "eading ee aes eat ] 40 
2 CI Sa Ge il ea P aene 54 Re ee ak ae ; 
Stationary firemen......... 4 52 eee igh se apes aptie aaa ee 
Coalheaver, leading hand... 1 AT 
-Firebuilders, iene hand.. 3 yn Gente ; 
Engine preparers, leading Coalheaver . aged ett A 38 
aE 7 aie ite i a 3 Ad Engine Watchmen. we 2 38 
LTE 34: | ho oe nef 35 A2 
Hoalieawerst ries .c...525, 13 42 Lindsay 
Engine preparers.......... ay me toad, claricse a eta eee 1 145.00 
Engine watchman.......... 1 42 Waele iit kos ee a 1 101.00 
Firebuilders. vevedewes | 18 ef Me lerkee ges) ht eeet eee ee 1-96.00 
Turntable operators. xc. 37 A2, Sesion 3 106.006 
Labourer, irae hand. 1 44 Spammer: ae ean 1 106.00 
Labourers. species Haid an wa Stationary fir emen. Age eee 3 AG 
EMILIO: METEANETS.«.« 5.20 25+ -5, oop sere aE as 4 Coal plant operator........ 1 42 
Engine erew callers........° 12 .28 alnitien ae tres 4 40 
ica becarict.. . poalheaners gis een 2 me 
ngine pYreparers.......... o , 
Coal pee DPerAtor see. 5*s. 1 She = Tawa ae 3 40 
_ Coalheaver. . 2. ....., 5 — Labourer, ‘leading hand.. 1 43 
atl dat pean hl Labourers. ah A iP 8 28 
Fey oe i 1 39 Fngme@ieleanersss, . tree: 3 38 
AE A ROCIO 5 seh CE Ges . Engine erew eallers........ 4 ey 
Brockville— , 
Pegicelak epi. bond +... 1 146.00: pena oupdhonse— 
OL See |S ee a 1 121.00 Ashpitmen. . 4 40 
Ree MSEVERS. 5 foc ioe seen oe <1. 111.00 Coalheavers, ... 2 40 


44 


Loeation and Position 


Tiffin Elevator— 
“. Stationary. engineer...) 
Stationary fireman......... 
Peterboro— 
ee leading 
hand. 4, watohekahehebetchahe Sates 
Engine w vatehmen fret atatat erate ess 


Ww dtchman, 


Port Hope— 
Envine watchman, 


hand. .’. 
Engine 1 


leading 


eeoereeoe ee oeeeve 


Cobloconk— 
Engine watchman.......... 


Haliburton— 
Engine watchman......... 


Coteau— 
Head 
Cleri hee 

Storemen. SSS. 
Sta ALOVAR Ys: HEOWIC 0. oe 5, 0 00s 
Ag hpitmen. Ee oe 
COA LNOATER (25) ieee a kis ia oe 
Coalheavers. .. 
Firebuilders, ... . 
Labourers 
Bunk room attendant....... 
PINON” pELCANETS 0.0 0". on al es 
Engine crew callers........ 


Cease rite arate Dae 


a) ev 0) io) @ an, sehen ier 6) 8. 08. 


Ottawa Shop— 

LAE RA to ee Ned ate teal aig ee 
Clerk. 
Clow kes, stews) 
TORS ee 54's 
Stenographer. ... 
Clerk. .. 
Shipper. . 
ERGO, OO W's ain: pin, an Go ecniacere 
PtAOnAry  MiPeMeN 4/5. te ss 
Labourer, leading hand..... 
Labourers. . La Reongbiian ar of 
Labourers. 

Labourer. 

ANACOP eS.” 
Shop watchman............ 
SHOU V WACIIINON S682 57 ste 0-s 


o en eo oe eevee vee 
orev evreeseereeeve 


ere eo ove vere eevee 


je 0 h6 ferene <0 yeuertve 0 6,4 ‘a 


o_o eee ewveveevrev et 


oe e8¢ ® eee evens 


ooeereeeoeerevees 


Ottawa Power Plant— 
CROTAC PST MS Golo Week UGaMe cue ate Be 
Stationary engineer, 

chief (nights).......... 
Stationary engineer, 

eniel vil Hights).... 5) erathes 
Stationary engineers 
Refrigeration engineers..... 
Stationary. firemen......... 
TsATIOUVOT Ay thats (sila betel 
Labourers. .... 


eeceovee 


No. of 
Em- 
ployees 


1 
1 


PPE RB pH OwwHrH 


Ce He DD QHD RR et Bs 


DQAnNr wr 


Rate 


Nov. 1, 


1922 


.60 
49 


38 


141.00 
91.00 
106.00 
46 

38 

08 

38 

38 

oT 

col 

37 

26 


116.00 
111.00 
106.00 
101.00 
101.00 
96.00 
96.00 
43.00 
52 

41 

39 

39 

39 

09 

40 

40 


105.00 
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Location and Position 


Ottawa Roundhouse— 


Clerk—storemen. ... ..... 
Coal plant operator........ 
ASP MOR... kernel eae 
Coalbeavers. oar vededunees 
Hagine:: preparetsu:. acess 
Firebuilders. Pe eS wa) 
Turntable operators........ 
GShHourerm.....<ssgrowe 
Engine cleaner 
Engine cleaners: 
Engine cleaner 
Engine crew callers........ 


ae eis oe eee © 6) 


eo eoe eer eee ee 


Pembroke— 


Engine watchman.......... 
@oalheaver. 6.4 jes. 


Madawaska— 


Head clerk..... gia CRED 
Storemen. Ea 
Stationary firemen. ara BTN 
Ashpitmen. 

Coalheaver. Seer os 
EMGine a PESVAT ORS 6 5i4.5 550s sa. 
fiabos urers. : sheha te a 
Bunk room attendants Se es 
Engine cleaner... 00. 


Rainy Lake— 
Stationary fireman............ 
Coal plant operator........ 


Eganville-- 


Stationary. fireman.......... 
Coal plant operator... .o.0.. 


Depot Harbor Roundhouse— 


Head -clerk... 2.2) 48s ee 
Clerk—storemen. . 2.05.34. 
Stationary firemems:. . cc 
Labourers. las ekg pp oP 
Engine erew ere BESpONC Tae: te 


a. Harbor Power Plant— 
tationary engineers....... 
Station IY EET ci yeia vere wees s 

Enon Foom Oiler......20078kS 
Coalheavers. 34). 28212 .% 
TQ bOure recy. « «- 


Depot Harbor Coalmen— 
Coaling crane engineer..... 


Coal wharf foreman........ 
Coalheavers. ss . 


JANUARY, 1923 


No. of 
Ems: 
ployees 


DO oe ee OT He EG et 


MOO WwWRe Dw RH fed fend 


ete och food 


bet DO OS DO bet 


me Doe OL ho 


Rate 
Nov. 1 
1922 


106.00 
44 

42 

42 
42 
42 


61 
49 
40 


Metive Pewer Department — Ontario Lines. 


Office of Superintendent— 


Assistant aeccountant....... 
Assistant. timekeeper....... 
IPG & ClOB Karn Roche So Sasa aes 
Mileage Clerks. os sts 'eieiete ete 
Statement clerk: .1.. 00% 
Mime CLELKS cic th. e%ek etait ree 


TED feb feral feck fed ped 


141.00 
136.00 
131.00 
131.00 
131.00 
116.00 


x 
a \ 
\ 
. .f 
| 
: 
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_ No. of Rate No. of Rate 
 Loeaticn and Position Em- Nov. 1, Location and Position Em- Nov. 1], 
ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
PMMTCLCNY (22 Gina ies so aiiatngmy He 1 106.00 Engine preparers.......... 14 42 
Assistant mileage clerk..... 1 106.00 Prrepuilders 0 9 42 
{8 7 i SSA aR AHP 2 106.00 Turntable operators........ Baas: 42 
Correspondence eclerk....... 106.00 TAGE OMS eee) Le Re 9 239 
Stenographers. ... : 2 106.00 Hngine. cleaners: i... 0... 12 39 
Assi.tant statement clerk... 1 101.00 Engine crew eallers........ 4 28 
RR ae la ok “one. St 2 101.00 
PIPOMORTANNOL wie. '. '.%)stalek x 101.00 Hamilton— 
Stenographers... . ....... 2 96.00 Ce Ro aoa agent Hoy 1 = 146.00 
Assistant clerk, ........°07 1 56.00 Cb oe ee 1 116 00 
en Stenographer. . 1 96 00 
er ee Storemen. ... en ees Oy 3 108.00 
Clerk (Stores) ........+... s 116.00 Stationary firemen......... 3 52 
Assistant timekeeper...... 1 106.00 Ashpitmen. i 9 49 
Clerk. 2. wees eee eee 96.00 GRAM OAV ERE oo) us vsassten alegsi ons 7 42 
Stenographers. SER es a see Engine preparers.......... 8 A2 
UAE ore CHEMIE ga. 5 5 5 '6 0 ote 1 111.00 Mireiuildors: EE 7 42 
Work.order_writer......... I 101.00 Disaabile operators Ni hagh aie 6 AQ 
Shipper. es Men tag t 96.00 Labourers. seefehabacahacosah 6 39 
Assistant shipper. . SEP 1 96.00 Engine fe eaenle be. an. 8 39 
Stationary firemen......... : Pe Engine: crew. ‘callers........ 4 .28 
ECON 05 6 Se A A RS ar 1 42 
Pe OTOE ee oie ere sys'ew, ae ea Venera ok 
MOP WALCRMON 5. we so es 2 40 ee em * 40 
shinee Roundhouse— j see Niagara Falls— 
renee nee 7 adel Meade clmeiee sia, ate, 1 146.00 
Le SN pn Se tee f . Gia 1 121.00 
So cep cmor. Bie. ehoses bhacwhitwer bate Os 1-96.00 
aN es Pe ae ela - Ta, Clerk-storeman. ... 1 110.00 
on a operat OF sees 9 42 Storemen. Be Sai ec ere 2 110.00 
rE ire oy t peaey 4 49 Stationary firemen. SM Sees 3 O28 
Coatheavers . ie oar ake : 9 Ashpitmen. Fee 7 42 
avers. Begs a salen oe , te Conheavers. (secret CAR 5 AQ 
“nara iy 3 "39 Tngine..preparers::ic..83 0". 3 AQ 
Pe oe eo te g ao.  .Birebuilders, oi cidade. 3 42 
ete ute ere he At E384 . Turntable Sen Smet: 1 42 
Danforth Roundhouse— SRA Pre eaeties Dice ee eared 
Cer Oe Gil a eee 5 141.00 Engine étew: éallers:: 28.20 3 28 
GER Ss ese ye reds me Seen : 126.00) | Relief? meni cK. eee 3 various 
mtenograpner.. vin . +s 1 96.00 
ROR OORT aed cists gh 5,2 o sysis's 3 pt lag cette le 
Stationary firemen......... 3 02 Husa diate 1 146.00 
Coal plant operators........ 2 44 Clerk PAE Meas ecto. 1 121.00 
Ashpitmen Fail ' a Stenogr: PEGE ttre rs oe Coe 1 96.00 
Seat car era: a a 4  sStoremen, epee nionae seaer 8 oi 
BEM 4UROPAFOISs =4¢ «293 a - Stationary firemen......... 3 52 
PITOOULMIerS.. 4. Kies a hed alee a i 42 HERS al 7 ‘49 
Turntable operators........ 3 42 je Oa Maes ine 7 42 
Labourers. bills. 5, «cous ein - a Hngine preparers.......... 4 42 
Engine GLCANATS oe 66 66.5 6 : Engine preparers.......... 3 42 
Engine erew caller......... 1 .28 Firobuilders 7 AQ 
Paliafiemen. <.. 25. o. sci we 4 various Hah galian racket ir: 5 39 
Mimi¢o— Engine cleaners........... : 
Head clerk..........00006 ome aend Seweineancy: callprpass' a2: . 
Sietks £o4ns,. Mes'sarer.:. 1 121.00 
Btenographer. ... «2... 1 pap eo lborne~— ; # 
Clerk—storemen.......... 3, 110.00 Engine watchmen.......... : 
Stationary firemen......... 3 52 
Coalheaver, eaniae hand. 1 47 Black Rock— 
a Ashpitmen. TENN SP 8 42 Stationary engineer........ 1 61 
Coalheavers. 8 42 Coal plant operator........ 1 A4 
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Location and Position 


Buffalo— 


Engine watchman......... 


St. Thomas— ; 
Ee SC LOPS) See iets sce Go 
ROR. 6 a Loins wate wiels enced 
Steno vrapler. ye... 
Storemen. : VE 

. Stationary firemen. etek s hae 

Ashpitmen. = 
COGINGAVETS 20.5%. 555222525 
Engine preparers......... 
PPP OUUIUGERS . ic i5ir edt east 
Turntable operators....... 
Labourer, Sega hand.... 
Labourers. at 
Engine cleaners........ 4 ate 
Engine crew callers........ 

Nixon— 


Coalheaver, leading hand... 
Woalhea vers... <.)s5 55 Pe 


Glencoe— 


Coalheaver, leading hand... 


Coalheavers. ... 


- Windsor— 


MG GER 2 0) Ba ae os wee 


Clerk. 
Stenographer. 
Clerk-storemen. 


Stationary firemen... : 


Ashpitmen. . 


ROSCA VOLK: oo hie Sa b's 4 sleet 
Engine preparers......... 


Virebuilders. 


Turntable operators. : . 


Labourers. 


Bunk room attendant. reeay 
Engine cleaners.........; 
Engine crew callers....... 


Chatham— 


Engine watchmen......... 


Sarnia— 


ACA PAGER ye x 9 Awe belek 


Clerk. . 
Stenographer. 
Storemen. 


Stationary firemen. Pe did Sia 


Ashpitmen. 
Coalheavers. 


Engine preparers......... 


areoulders ) uss woes 


Turntable operators.. 
Labourer, leading hand.... 


Labourers. .. 
rispourer A ao. 


Engine cleaners.........% 
Engine erew callers....... 


Petrolia— 


Engine watchmen......... 


Oo, 0 fee 0 ¢7 8 © ee 6560 @ 6. 0), 6 é 


Wit, ee) Oe ee tet a ee al at 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE : <> 
No. of Rate : 
Em- Nov.1, Loeation and Position 
ployees 1922 
London—_ 
1 42 Head clerk. v3 sine oeteoeias eae 
Stenographers. ... ...... 
PIB W esse +: sobs sae ieee 
1 146.00 Clerks-storemen. es 
Le a0 Coalheaver, leading hand... 
1 96.00 _ Stationary firemen........ 
3 110.00 PDAIUCIN oct eo Pee 
3 02 ReaICAVOIS? . ice le. peices 
7 42 Engine preparers......... 
i A2 Firebuilders. a baie a 
7 42 Turntable operators. Rec a 
a 42 Labourers. Bi pene ae 
3 A2 Labourer. oes 
1 42 Engine cleaners.......... 
10 39 Engine crew caller......... st 
6 39 
4 28 - Wingham— 
Engine watchmen.......... 
1 40  Woodstock— 
3 38 Engine watchman......... 
Stratford— 
1 40 FLO OUOT ee is ons eisai 5 ee 
3 38 CTONE she mans » tis's ae 2 One 
SOMOS POMUCD. Or. ek net 
3, Clerk-storemen. .. eee 
7 aR Stationary firemen........ 
i ee Coalheaver, leading hand.. 
5 saya Ashpitmen. ... . 
3 pe Coalheavers. rere 
? oe Engine preparers......... 
E oF Firebuilders. eee cane 
* oa - Turntable operators....:.. 
4 19 DAU OURCT Be es cess 
+5 SADOUNETE:. oh eo a ns on ea ae 
3 42 
9 39 Labourer. tba sunlit soudis 
l 4 9 Engine cleaners. re TT 
4 3 ‘ Engine crew ecallers....... 
4 08 Beh eL MEN... ss os oe ye ae 
Guelph— 
2 40 Engine watchman......... 
Coglheaverss ween. sg. 
ti 146.00 Kitchener— 
LS 104.00 Engine watchman........ 
1 96.00 Coalheavers. 
3 110.00 
6 59, Goderich— 
is AQ Coalheavers. ... 
if 42 ; 
7 49 KImira— 
4 42 Coa Meaveten ys 15 <. 5.6 ss 
3 y 
$ * Port Dover— 
6 39 Coalheaver. . 
; a: « Palmerston— 
3 98 ECOG CURES ciara a ie 5 o's ay oegs 
Stenographer. .. (hak 
Olerk-StOTemien .s..2 so «da we 
2 38 Stationary firemen........ 


’ 


JANUABY, 1923 


No. of 


Rate 

Em- Nov. i, 
ployees 1922 
1 146.00 
2 96.00 
1 115.00 
3 108.00 
mf 44 
85 O2 
§ 42 
jae 42 
10 42 
8 A2 
HisZ .42 
8 oo 
1 Rh) 
it oo 
i .28 
z 38 
i 40 
1 145.00 
i ~—s- 109.00 
1 96.00 
7 166.00 
3 49 
1 AD 
6. 40 
6 40 
2 40 
3 AO 
3 40 
6 38 
rs 8 
1 38 
6 238 
4 eed, 
5 various 
i 40 
5 40 
i A0 
2 40 
2 38 
1 28 
1 a8 
1 136.00 
1 96.00 
3 101.00 
3 49 
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No. of Rate é; No. of Rate 
Loeation and Position Em- Nov. 1, Location and Position Em- Nov.1, 
ployees 1922 ployees 1922 
Coal plant operator........ 1 42 Assistant iclerky ..c. Age rite 1 71.00 
Pehpitnien.°... os cad hee 6 40 Orticer- Dow eh ois aetacete 1 43.00 
Coalheavers. . . shal srt Ns 3 40 : 
Engine -preparers.......... 3 40 Car Shops, Montreal— 
Firebuilders. . oe SER 3 40 Storeman. PP Wiese 1 136.00 
PRUE OLN tees ia scree 8 ae ielh cate 3 38 Assistant timekeeper. barened ons 1 121.00 
Engine cleaners. ......... 2 38 CHETESY, AeA Oe tite oe ee 2 136.00 
Engine crew callers........ a wae Gi oh Sa Ge OO ae ora hy rape awe = 1 126.00 
TROMEL, “INCR 2.96 > 4's dws Te 5 various CLR CR LO ai hy a, 1 122.00 
zp ‘ NCLB Eu br" wh alata peenaag stair te I 121.00 
Kircardine— CORTE ONS © iass.is. 2 116.00 
Engine watchman......... y 38 Clerk aes, ibe. oro 3 111.00 
Engine watchman.......... a 38 EAC SOE coca oer Ae mer Bee 5 106.00 
; CIBER aire ...5 Har tae aye ae 5 101.00 
Owen Sound— Clete SO cs ser eoiiin Ags 1 96.00 
Engine watchmen.......... 3 38 Cer eis) 2s fittesea aeletatessts 1 91.00 
Coalheaver. .. 1 38 Work checker REE SH ERY ee er 1 131.00 
Work checkers. ..........% 3 126.00 
Southampton— Work checkers. osc. ses 17 —- 116.00 
Engine watchman......... - 38 W Ori CHECKED 1420), sa tateturs chess Mi 111.00 
Engine watchman......... a 38 Work order writer......... I 125.00 
we Stationary firemen......... 4 2 
Wiarton— WV MeOh TOUCTR aes nccterse. ds D 44 
Engine watchman.......... Z 38 Ashpitman. ehchst ciety ohred 1 A2 
TiAVOUTOIS Ae, 55 2 oy vee de ee 29 
Port Rowan— Pop watchmen. ..22scn8 10 .40 
OAICO VORA. fui. siete So 2 238 
Office of Master Car Builder, 
eo Car Shops, London— 
Head clerk..........++--, 1 145.00 Assistant timekeeper....... ii 121.00 * 
Clerk. seceeeecvecees 1 121.00 Gigi eh Ge se eee 1 109.00 
Clerk. Pui, LOT PO aemile. clothe i. im aoc. os «ie 1 106.00 
Stenographer. 1 101 00 Assistant contract clerk.... y 101.00 
Clérks-storemen. veeee 3106.00 Record “elofk, hati st £100.80 
Stationary firemen......... 3 49 Claris May Lira eae 1 101.00 
Coal plant operator........ 1 42 Stenographer. . A agi i 101.00 
Ashpitmen, ... . ..... 6 40 Cities a we ua ee es 1 96.00 
Coalheaver. ... 1 40 Weccen ger, sk oe ee 1 43.00 
RS INC ANEE SC or aise as + ates 63 2 40 
Mrcine ‘preparers. ..s'.. i's. 6 40 Car Shops, London— 
Pirepuiders 2. GG 3 40 Foreman ’s clerk... o. 2 a¢ ont 1 131.00 
Turntable operators........ 2 40 Foremen’s clerks.......... 4 96.00 
Turntable operator......... 1 40 Shipping clerk............ t 10600 
Labourers. renee 3 38 Assistant shipping clerk.... 1 96.00 
Labourer. Pa ae T 38 Work checkers............. 5 116.00 
Engine cleaners. ro 6 .38 Work checkorgs.5 wie elt." 5 106.00 
Engine cleaner ........... 1 38 Work order writers........ 4. 91.00 
Hugine crew caller........... 1 27 Stationary engineers....... 1 61 
Reet ret 2 MOM ice os no sinsns neyo t= 4 various Stationary firemen......... 4 52 
Mineel rollers wirtiy’s 4 2 .teiciaet 5 44 
Gravenhurst— LepGtretees cls eee eh eek Oe 39 
Coal plant operator........ 1 40 TOL eer ee ae 39 
Engine WATERING. 5 oe ws bo 2 08 Shop VHATICIEIGIM eh oktober stots 4 40 
Huntsville— Car Department — Eastern Lines. 
TEA 00 : ae Office of Master Car Builders, 
Offiee of Master Car Builder, Montreal— 

Car Shops, Montreal— ler se tates al ax ate aoe 2 136.00 
ero rr ns,. ast Bias. eu inte 1 141.00 EGG Geman: Aer agin a Vara 1 126.00 
Biler ES We. . ioe nee we ee 3 136.00 olla) (leh ane iar gaan eR Pe ae AOE 3 121.00 
LD EE eS SIMON Rs eer 1 111.00 COR ea. ds bo hPa poe 1 100.00 
ARS. SN ell igs | ieee ee a 2 106.00 DBtOHOOTAPDCT 526 any ss c4 oe 0:0 1 86.00 
MRS SPR Setanta m iareer eos i 91.00 Aste art SCIELO: 5 %s.6.0 3 ois cae 1 66.00 
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No. of Rate ; No. of Rate 
Location and Position F - im - jo Nov. A, Location and Position . | = Em- Nov.1, 
: ployees 1922 ployees: 1922 

Richmond— 3 ; Car checkers cca ne oe we 2 91.00 

oS ge Beat ea Pe a eR Oa 1 96.00 Stationary Hrement 0. 5 .ck<)." 4 02 
OAD OUPET REE eo, hi cts ate tet aterk 2 09 

Southwark— 

GHORKB os Peace silos mane ee eeuater 1 96.00 Car Department — Ontario Lines. 
PHAHOUTCTSL © oe. So xo aye eS 3 39 

Pi St. Charles — . Office of Master Car Builder, London— — 

) A Payroll uclerk . .:...f00ien Weed 1 136.00 
Clerks. 6 6 6 cece eee eens — 2 112.00 Revord clerk. ....0..0c.00- 1-11.00 
CIR ck ke es ho a eee 1 106.00 Cae et a a 1 131.00 
ERE a Bite a OS en ee te 2 96.00 RNs. est once 2 ems 1 106.00 
MEANT ONS on ia oh as arle e ee 4 39 Stenographer. ... .....se. 1 106 00 

St. Henri Coach Yard— Fe ener eee ah iter Wish! Weta Waiheke Wotate ie 
ih Be et oe twine bg 1b fe i. 141.00 URE SA ee 8” aera On oe 
Oren a Boars «a altace dile'> isee 1] 111.00 por ete 
ee ee ee gaa eee 
eR Maersk 2 103.00 PRERO CLOT Rat 5 aco rte sd Bs I 136.00 
PONS Opecatne <1 Sein Seen 1 101.00 EE LIBERO PEP x,t tole oul sina See 1 111.00 
EU Oa SORE Oia ree ss 3 96.00 IISPRN Oc ks rete eras Ware 4d Be AE 116.00 
Work checkers. .....0-0% 6s 2 100.00 ORCS Rae aie oper en ape tiie dtegeere 3-- 111.00 
Stationary PTENIPEN A. ois eee 16 52 NGI Be os ip beatles ts denned Seas i.) so wo.0G 
Codtheavetse. 2 ey cae ke cols 5 Bae, OCNCCESE ig Oe re cee ee oon a Rees L 96.00 
Labourer. . rt 39 Siat@owarye TEM. aw ses 4 wo2 

ASHpIMMEW, so -. U0 4 42 

Tureot— - LaLourers. 5 a9 
OS Very  ahearnc k be ge nase atthe Sie dt 2 112.00 an, ‘ 
Stereos eeeigh. ted 1 1¢6.00 Mimico— 

Chetan ee K's WSC ae ence 3 96.00 O31 5b 7 Swaps Seer Pas Peta ees E 116.00 
Labourers. . ie Beppe ae 9 39 SCY 2 -< Og ER RRR GRO Wehr i §0.00 
: EAVOULCL Ae swe Browne I oo 

Brockville— 
ioe See LSTA RS Bediew Xie i 1 111.00 Hamilton—’ 

: vi COT aie ies, te i ete vate as k 121.00 

Bameeion Cloaks 525 Lie. om doaesrip ene 1 111.00 
Labourer... ..ssseeeeee 4 PB Selah 5 8, 65041 eon ee r 91.00 

Belleville— ' | 
Piri ee et, eat,  eeeaekeleS 
Glegic= shicars D8 ARE. <a mek 1 96.00 Tread clerk et ores Gv eee 1 121.06 
: COUR a she eet otek Dene 1 106.00 

Lindsay— Clear POR 4a koe pee cies L 96.00 
Ne We ed Pek clr Be Rae Ono vk 1 100.00 eed RRMA, tac N ar eg Penh wd 1 $1.00 

PAWOULCL OG x) as, Soe a Swit ee 2 29 

Coteau— 

RO ere ey ii eek 0-9 le Boreas 1 101.00 Fort Erie— 

Car Sho Ottawa— Sload. ClOle s/s hae ek Kea y 136.00 
| ae ps inad. Bieri. . 0 eee ck ceele 1 111.00 
ClOrKS kee o5 he Rae eee 2 111.00 

oO a Ahearn Reto 1 106.00 
OTN rg) Bs ak se Bo ea he Tote 1 106.00 
i CB: fg ange a a pL he Cue r 101.00 
1 ha &pegllee | SPRL BN Se 2 96.00 “f 
: Citelcr gat De kates weeny osiass 4 iene nate a 91.00 
Piumekeeper 20s ene eee es 1 100.00 2 Site ve olan ie 3 39 
Work cheekers....% «21%. wast 1 96.00 RR et aes eh ao pee 
Stationary ‘fireman .'....¢. + 1 52 ae 
Stationary. firemetes. .. goraiis 2 52 Sens 
Labourers. ibe, perce tS 6 39 Clerk. Ady Ae ACRE EC CT ORCI RE) TRO I 116 90 
Shop watchmem.. 2... 5.52.% 3 40 sO) Ceara weaker taro ee Rae Sean 1 £06.00 

Union Station, Ottawa— Windsor— f 
Sty Ne ee eae ae ee 1% 131.00 Ome eo Lm de SEK Dawe «ww i J 126.00 
CE SR es ee RP SE a 1 111.00 6)2 ae ee ee 1 1C8.00 
oie Senne een eg eae ee eg ore eo 1 104.00 COLOR (os Rese o ntwls ack we q 106.00 
Clerk-storeman.:. 2.00 .is.%5. Af FOZ 00 CEIS Tig. ul Mec. «aie es oes We i 98.00 
Work checkers..........%. 2 100.00 TSAOUTCESe at) o 6 ik sak wee ke 4 oo 
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No. of Rate The foregoing rates of pay shall beco 
Location and Position Em- Nov.1, effective No.em-er ist, 1922, and shall remain 
ployees 1922 in errect until thirty (30) days after notice 
Sarnia Tunnel— in wriing is given by either party to the 
Mem) od sherk ¢ 1 116.00 eis of their desire to term-nate or revise 
Ces Gtasies awe. cay ¢ pi OT 86.00 <9 
f Rea bouMRerS sy bo: of. e cahnsiste s «.§ 2 39 By the Railway: 
; ‘Sad. TOR Noten tr 
London Yard— andr Me ie Boe hee re 
Chaisman, Committee of Officers. 
RET aihciay' 5 5.4 ix + <p oak Aa 1 116.00 
Clerk. aa Made Histy. ai eka pes fi 96.00 By the Committee representing Employees: 
Stationary DOSE Jee «ite Y 4 52 (Sid). ce Ssh McGuing, 
Stratford-— (Sed. ) hy EE. Pe conan 
Merkel wanes he. ttt: 1 121.00 (005) i eh bt, aA vege. 
(Sgd.) F. J. AmNsporougs. 
 Allandale— | (S¢d.) e B. Burnerr. 
a0 GPR neat omelets c- 1 111.00 (Syu.) 4d. J. AFFACHINER, 
RR els i hk 5 Ts hain GE i 86.00 Montreal, December 9th, 1922, 





PROCEEDINGS OF CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT, No. 1, 


THREE new decisions of the Canadian 

Railway Board of Adjustment No. 
1 have been received by the Depart- 
menu. (Mariuer decisions cf the beard 
appeared in the Lasotr Gazette for 
November, 1922, on pages 1171 to 1180, 
and in previous issues.) Supplement 
No. 1 to-Case No. 33 has reference to 
the interpretaticn cf a decision a3 to 
the payment.of conductors and train- 
men of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for delayed time on trains sehedul- 
ed to run through certain terminals. 
Case No. 147 has reference to the claim 
of a conductor to reinstatement on the 
Canadian National Railways. Case No. 
148 has reference to a dispute in con- 
nection with the dismissal of a con- 
ductor of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. The Board reported that Case 
No. 113 concerning the dismissal of a 
section foreman cf the Grand Trunk 
Railway System had been withdrawn, 
a settlement having been reached. 


Supplement No. 1 to Case No. 33—The 
Canadian National Railways (Canadian 
Northern Railway Co.) and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and the Brotherhocd of Rail- 
roaa Trainmen, 


A dispute arose between the Canadian 
National Railways, western lines, for- 


: : 


merly the Canadian Northern Railway, 
and its conductors and trainmen over 
the interpretation of a decision render- 
ed by the Board of Adjustment in Case 
No. 33. This decision had reference to 
payment for delayed time on trains 
scheduled to run through certain ter- 
minals, and the question at issue was as 
to payment where no switching is per- 
formed at such places, but an excess of 


time is occupied over that allowed by 
the time bill. °¢ 


It was maintained by the Railways 
that a portion of the decision rendered 
in Case No. 33 clearly defined the si- 
tuation. This provided that delayed 
time at an intermediate terminal should 
only be paid for when switching is per- 
formed at such terminals. Where 
switching is performed by a crew at an 
intermediate terminal, ali time delayed 
either before commencing the switch- 
ingé between the switching movements, 
or after the switching has been com- 
pleted, shall be included and paid for, 
and such time shall be deducted in com- 
puting overtime. Where no switching 
is performed by a train crew in passing 
through an intermediate terminal, the 
time delayed for meals, changing en- 
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gine, train connections or other causes, 
shall be computed only as road time. 


On behalf of the employees it was 
contended that in Case No. 33,-the de- 
cision rendered did not cover anything 
beyond the number of minutes as print- 
ed in the time bill, and that conductors 
and trainmen were entitled to any time 
delayed beyond that shown in the time 
bill. / 


The Board held that under the con- 
ditions stated, terminal delay time 
should not be allowed except where 
switching is performed, as other delays 
are provided for in road overtime. By 
decision of the Board the claim of the 
employees was denied. 


Case No. 113—The Grand Trunk Railway 
System and the United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


This case, which had reference to the 
dismissal of a section foreman, was pre- 
sented to the Board on December 20, 
1921, but it was referred back to the 
parties as additional information was 
required. The Board has been informed 
that a settlement had been reached and 
the case was withdrawn. 


Case No. 147—Canadian National Railways 
(Canadian Northern Railway Co.) and the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the Bother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A eontroversy arose as to the se- 
niority rights of a conductor on the 
Canadian Northern Western Lines 
roster. Under an agreement the trains of 
the Midland Railway running between 
Winnipeg and Emerson are manned 
by Canadian National Railway crews. 
A conductor of the Canadian National 
Railways who was employed by the 
Midland Railway on this run was dis- 
missed from the Midland Railway, and 
on the Canadian National Railways 
being advised to this effect his record 
was closed. Nearly a year later the 
Midland Railway advised the National 
Railways that they had reconsidered 
this econduetor’s case and had decided 
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to reinstate him. A request was then 
made that, on his reinstatement by the 
Midland Railway the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways records be immediately 
changed to cover such reinstatement, 
and that he be restored to his full 
rights to enable him to bid in on any 
run his seniority would entitle him to. 


The management of the Railways 
maintained that as this employee was 
discharged by the Midland Railway for 
a good and sufficient cause he was 
automatically debarred from service so 
for as the National Railways was con- 
cerned and they were not bound by any | 
action the Midland Railway might take 
as a result of reconsidering his case. 


The representative of the conductors 
maintained that under the agreement 
between the two railways, conductors 
are permitted to return from the Mid- 
land Railway to the Canadian Northern 
Railway in accordance with the senior- 
ity rights. That.as this conductor had 
committed no offence against the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway the latter had 
no right to make its records final on 
the first advice received of his dismis- 
sal, in view of the fact that the Midland 
Railway saw fit to reverse its decision, 
and that therefore his reinstatement 
with the Midland Railway should auto- 
matically restore his rights on the Cana- 
dian Northern. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men being a party to the agreement be- 
came thereby a party to this dispute, as 
the matter of interpretation of the 
rights of trainmen as well as conduce- 
tors was involved. : 


In a general statement the Board set 
forth its opinion as follows :— 


Trainmen employed on Midland trains are, 
in an operating sense, subject to the rules 
and instructions of the Canadian National 
Railways, but as to handling transportation 
their duty is to the Midland Railway. As the 
offence for which Conductor B was dis- 
missed was against the latter Company, and 
as the record of this ocnductor in this respect 
has been cleared by reinstatement by the 
Midland Railway, the Board feels that in 
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permitting this employee to handle trains of 
the Midland Railway .over their line, the 
C. N. R. have acquiesced in his reinstatement, 
inasmuch as only Canadian National Rail- 
ways trainmen can be employed on Midland 
trains. If the action of the Midland Company 
was objectionable to the C. W. R. objection 
to the reinstatement should have been made 
at the time. 


In dealing with this case the question of 
principle is not determined, and the decision 
of the Board is merely on the facts as pre- 
sented in this particular case. 


The Board therefore ruled that the 
conductor be reinstated on the Cana- 
dian. National Railways seniority list. 


. Case No. 148—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways Western Lines and the order of Railway 
Conductors, 


Following a rear end collision the 
conductor and rear brakeman of a train 
of the Canadian National Railways 
were dismissed on the ground that they 
had failed to protect their train in time 
to allow the engineer on the train be- 
hind them to stop before striking their 
train. On behalf of the conductor it 
was contended that he had not been 
negligent in any of his duties and was 
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not responsible in any way for the acci- 
dent, as when the train had slackened 
Speed and it became evident it was 
going to stop he had immediately in- 
structed his brakeman to get off and 
protect the rear end, and the latter had 
actually got off the train before it 
stopped. 


The Board held the opinion, from the 
evidence submitted, that some of the 
employees concerned were negligent in 
the discharge of their duties but the 
evidence did not show that the respon- 
sibility rested entirely upon the dismis- 
sed conductor, in view of the lack of 
corroborative evidence as the Board 
considered the discipline applied to the 
conductor was excessive, but it was 
convineed that there was a general dis- 
regard of the ordinary precautions 
which should have been observed and 
which are required by the operating 
rules. 

By decision of the Board the claim of © 
the employees was sustained to the ex- 


tent that the conductor be reinstated 
without pay for time lost. 


_ STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1922 


HE following table shows the number 

of strikes in existence in Canada at 
some time or another during December, 
1922, reported to the. Department, to- 
gether with the number of employees 
involved and the time loss in working 
days, as compared with the previous 
month and with December, 1921. 




















| No. of | Time loss 

Disputes} employees | in working 
involved days 
Decembeor,).1922).. - tii. «s 15 3,018 60,561 
November, 1922....... 14 2,190 | 52,046 
December, 1921........ 18 3,759 | 61,365 











Again, as in several previous months, 
the greatest time loss was in the print- 
ing and publishing group, there being 


10 strikes of the ecmpositor’s and press- 
men’s still in existence, involving 1,640 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 41,000 workine days. 


Three new strikes were reported as 
having commenced during December. 
They were all in the coal mining group 
and involved 1,357 workpeople with a 
time loss of 19,036 working days. 
Twelve strikes were carried over from 
November, these causing a time less of 
47,600 working days during the month 
under review. Two of the new strikes 
commencing during December terminat- 
ed during the month. At the end of the 
month there were, therefore, still on re- 
eord 18 strikes, affecting 2,865 work- 
people as follows: coal miners, Cardiff 
coal field, Alberta; coal miners, Edmon- 
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STRIKES AND LCOCKOUTS DURING DECEMBER, 1922. 








industry, occupation 
and locality. 


Number of 
employees 
involved. 


Time 


| 
l. 
| 








loss 
in working 
days. 


¢ 


Pa rticulars 





(a) Strikes commencing prior to December, 1922. 


Mrnine, Non-F-RR0USs, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Cardiff coal field. 


Alberta. 


MANUFPACTURING— 


Printing and Publishing: 


Photo engravers, Montreal, Que. 
Printing compositors, Hamiiton, 

aN OTT. 

Printing eompositors, Montreal, 
Que. 

Printing compositers,, Montreal 
Que. 

Printing ecompositors,, Montreal 
Que. 

Printing eompositors, Toronto. 
Ont 

Printing compositors, Winnipeg, 


Man. 
Printing compositors and _ press- 
men, Halifax, N.S. 


Printing compos'tors and press- 
men, Ottawa, Ont. 


Printing compositors and press- 
men, Vancouver, b.C 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Street and Electric Railways: 


Motormen and conductors, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. 


248 


30 


6,075 


Sommenced November 21, for recognition of the union 
and improved working cond.tions. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours. Unter- 


minated. 

Jommenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by em- 
ployers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Un- 
terminated. 


Sommenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
perform work that came from shop wherg strike 
ex.stcd. Unterminated. 

Commenced July 1, 1921, for increased waged and 

44-hour week.. Unterminated. 


Employer refused to nego- 


Commenced September 15. 
Unter- 


tiate a new agreement with the Union. 
minated. ; 


Commenced June 1, 1921, for inereased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout folowing 


Commenced July 1, 1921. 
Un- 


refusal of employers to renew agreement. 
terminated. 


Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours with same 
weekiy wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 

44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Commenced May 2, 1921, for increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 


Commenced July 1, for recognition of the union. 


Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes commencing during December, 1922. 


Minine, NON-FERROUS, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta.... 


Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta.... 


Ooal miners, Edmonton coal! field, 
Alta. 





390 |Commenecd December 5, dispute with pit boss. After 


1,046 |Commeneed Deeember 6, 


men returned to work Decembur 8. 
in sympathy with miners 
who struck at Drumheller, Dveembir 5. Work re- 
sumed December 8, after strike was ended. 


negotiations 


11,525 |Commenced December 1, for recognition of union end 


ep an rr — 


improved working conditions. Unterminated, 








ae 
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ton, Alta.; photo engravers, Montreal ; 
printing eompositors, Hamilton; three 
strikes of printing ecmpositors, Mon- 
treel; printing ecompositors, Toronto; 
printing ecmpositors, Winnipeg; print- 
ing compositors and pressmen, Halifax; 
printing compositors and pressmen, Ot- 
tawa; printing pressmen and ccmposi- 
tors, Vancouver, and motormen and 
conductors at Niagara Falls. 


Disputes by Industries. 


The following is a review cf disputes 
by those groups of industries in which 
strikes or lockouts occurred during the 
month, in the order in which they ap- 
pear in the statistical table. 


Minina, NON-FERROUS, SMELTING AND 
(QUARRYING. 


During December three strikes of coal 
miners cecurred at mines in Alberta. 
Two strikes tock place at Drumheller, 
one, affecting 180 workpeople, occurring 
on December 5, owing to a dispute with 
the pit boss. On December 6, 523 coal 
miners in the employ of four firms at 
Drumheller went on strike in sympathy 
with the men who stopped werk on 
December 5. After negotiations were 
carried on the men voted to return to 
work December 8, and the sympathetic 
strike also came to an end. On Decem- 
ber 1, a strike of 461 ecal miners oc- 
curred in. the Edmonton cecal fields, 
Alberta, for recognition cf the union and 
improved working conditions. This 
strike remained unterminated at the end 
cf the month. 


MANUFACTURING. : 


Printing and Publishing.—-No changes 
were reported in the strikes in this group 
during December.. Ten strikes were still 
in existence involving 1,640 workpecple 
and resulting in a time loss of 41.000 
working days. Nine cf these had begun 
in the spring and summer of 1921. 


_frem Deeember 1. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


Stcam Railways—The strike of rail- 
way employees in the employ of two 
steel ccmpanies at Sydney, N. S., which 
began November 22, 1920, was settled as 
a result of negotiations toward the end 
of November and work was resumed 
The following state- 
ment as to the settlement was issued by 
the President cf the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen in the published Cir- 


cular of Instructions for December, 
1922: 
Effective December 1, 1922, agreements 


were executed between the Dominion Iron 
and Steel Company and committees of the 
engineers’, firemen’s, and trainmen’s organ. 
az tions, and between the Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company. and committees of the 
fremen’s an dtrainmen’s organizations, and 
the authorized strikes of such organizations 
which have been in effect on these properties 
since November 20, 1920, were declared off 
November 30, 1922. The agreements covered 
he rates of pay and conditions of train and 
engine employees, were the first signed agree- 
men's n effect on the properties, and while 
all that was desired in the way of rates and 
conditions of employment were not obtained, 
the best possible settlement under the eir- 
cumstances was secured. 


In declaring off the strikes it was with the 
understanding that a specified number of 
crews and extra employees would be restored 
to train and engine service, and that other 
strik ng train and enginemen would be taken 
back into the employ of the company in such 
positions as were available and at as near 
their former rates as possible, with the un- 
derstand:ng that the men who take the 
posicions in the plant will be given preference 
in road service when open ngs occur. 


The agreements mentioned are sum- 
marized on ancther page in the article 
on ‘‘Recent Industrial Agreements.’’ 
The narrow gauge engine employees who 
went on strike June 9, 1921, in sympathy 
with the railway employees on strike 
since November 22, 1920, were covered 
in the settlement, it being provided that 
scme of them should be re-employed in 
the steel yards in their former positions 
where vacancies permitted and others in 
other departments. 
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Sireet and Electric Railways. — The 
strike of motormen and conductors of 
the Park and River Division of the 
International Railway at Niagara Falls 
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was still unacttled at the end of the 
month. This strike began on July 1, 
the railway being operated since July 
by new employees. 





-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING NOVEMBER, 1922. 


HE British Ministry of Labour Ga- 

-gette for December contains the fol- 
lowing information respecting strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, during November, 
1922, based upon returns from em- 
ployers and workpeople. 


NumBer, MAGNITUDE IND DURATION.— 
The number of trade disputes involving 
a stoppage of work, reported to the 
Department as beginning in November 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
was 34, as compared with 32 in the pre- 
vious month and 71 in November, 1921. 
In these new disputes about 6,000 work- 
people were directly involved and 1,000 
workpeople indirectly involved (e., 
thrown out of work at the establish- 
ments where the disputes occurred, 
though not themselves parties to the 
disputes). In addition, about 2,000 
workpeople were involved, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in 21 disputes 
which began before November and were 


still in progress at the beginning of — 


that month. The number of new and 
old disputes in progress in November 
was thus 55, involving about 9,000 
workpeople, and resulting in a loss dur- 
ing November of 68,000 working days. 


The number of disputes in progress 
‘in November, the number of work- 
people involved in such disputes, and 
the time lost thereby, were lower than 


those for any month since the early 
part of 1917.° 


Causes.—Of the 34 disputes begin- 
ing in November, 17, directly involving 
2,300 workpeople, arose out of propos- — 
ed reductions in wages; 6, directly in- 
volving 1,500 workpeople, on other 
wages questions; 3, directly involving 
1,700 workpeople, on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular 
classes or persons; 4, directly involving 
200 workpeople, on details of working 
arrangements; and 4, directly involv- 
ing 600 workpeople, on questions of 
Trade Union principle. 

LESULTS.—Settlements were effect- 
ed in the case of 17 new disputes, 
directly involving. 4,300 workpeople, 
and 8 old disputes, directly involving 
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700 workpeople. Of these disputes, 5, 
directly involving 600 workpeople, 
were settled in favour of the work- 
people; 12, directly involving 2,700 
workpeople, in favour of the employers ; 
and 8, directly involving 1,700 work- 
people, were compromised. In the case 
of one small dispute work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 


“number of 
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The accompanying table classifies the 
disputes in progress in November, in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, by 
groups of industries, and indicates the 
workpeople involved 
(whether directly or indirectly) at the 
establishments concerned, and the ap- 
proximate time lost during the month 
in all the disputes in progress. 


CONVENTION OF INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
ASSISTANTS’ UNION OF NORTH AMERICA 


THe twenty-ninth convention of the 

International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North Amer- 
ica was held at the Pressmen’s Home, 
Tennessee, from September 25 to 30, 
1922, with 264 delegates present, re- 


presenting 167 unions and approx- 
imately 47,000 members. President 
George Berry was chairman. Among 


those who addressed the convention 
were, Hon. George H. Carter, public 
printer of the United States govern- 


‘ment; Hon. James J. Davis, secretary 


of the United States Department of 
Labour; Mr. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labour; Mr. Thomas’ F. McMahon, 
president of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America; Mr. John J. Connolly, 
vice-president of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists; Mr. Walter 
N. Reddick, president. of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
Mr. James J. Freel, president of the 
International Stereotvpers’ and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union; Mr. John McPar- 
land, president of the International 
Typographical Union, and Mr. Mat- 
thew Woll, president of the Interna- 
tional Photo Engravers’ Union. 


The secretary-treasurer reported a 
balanee of nearly $50,000. During the 
year ended May 31, 1922, the Union 
had paid out $60,600 in death benefits. 
A committee on Canadian Affairs re- 
ported on the progress made by the 


unions in Canada in the strike for the 
44-hour week which had begun on 
May 1, 1921, and which it was hoped 
would soon be terminated. The secre- 
tary-treasurer’s report showed that the 
cities on strike had received financial 
assistance from the International Union 


for the year ended May 31, 1922, as 
follows: Ottawa, $21,108; Montreal, 
$5,400; Vancouver, $12,210; Winni- 


peg, $18,080; Quebee, $254; Hamilton, 
$14,282; and St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
$7,516. These locals had received for 
strike benefits, $79,047 during the 
year ended May 31, 1922, and during 
the same period, the International 
Union had received from locals in 
Canada, $44,132. Appreciation was ex- 
pressed of the action resulting from 
the last convention of placing in Can- 
ada a vice-president who is a member 
of a Canadian local. It was recom- 
mended that the Board of Directors 
should take the necessary steps to pro- 
tect the interests of the International 
Union in Toronto. 


44-Hour WEEK. 


The 44-hour week was reported to 
have been practically established 
throughout the jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Union, and the Board of 
Directors were recommended to seek 
to unify, systematically, the competi- 
tive conditions in North America with 
regard to hours and wages. The con- 
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vention endorsed the action of the 
Board in regard to the levying of a ten 
per cent assessment to meet issues 
arising in connection with the 44-hour 
week conflict. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION CONTRACT. 


The convention endorsed a tentative 
arbitration contract which had been 
negotiated by the Board of Directors 
of the International Union with the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ <As- 
sociation. 

SCHOOL. 


TECHNICAL TRADE 


The Technical Trade School of the 
International Union, which has been 
In operation since 1911, was reported 
to have grown in size and in influence 
in America and abroad. The trustees 
reported that several local unions had 
subscribed to one or more of its cor- 
respondence courses, the lessons being 
read at meetings of the local. This 
method, they stated, was beneficial to 
some members though it was not at- 
tracting the attention that had been 
anticipated. Two branch schools were 
opened, one at Des Moines early in the 
year and another at Los Angeles later, 
which had proved satisfactory. At Des 
Moines, the local union elected an 
educational committee with a compe- 
tent chairman to arrange weekly pro- 
grammes, using the Technical Trade 
School’s correspondence course as a 
basis and supplementing it by lectures 
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and demonstrations by special speakers. 
Manufacturers and employing printers 
co-operated with the union, local 
printing firms giving their plants at 
night for special demonstrations. As a 
result, it is stated, the 44-hour week 
was established in the city without ex- 
pense or the loss of a man or a job, 
and an increase in wages was agreed 
upon between representatives of the 
union and of the employers, output 
having increased considerably — over 
preduction under the 48-hour week 
arrangement. Unanimously the eonven- 
tion adopted a recommendation to ex- 
tend the trade edueation programme 
by establishing auxiliary zone schools 
as speedily as circumstances will war- 
rant. It also adopted a recommenda- 
tion to make it compulsory upon all 
registered apprentices in America to 
take a correspondence course through 
the Union’s Trade School. 


The convention also decided that a 
separate educational department should 
be established in The American Press- 
man for the dissemination of informa- 
tion and the encouragement of contri- 
butions in the form of special trade 
articles dealing with newspaper print- 
ing. 


Mr. George L. Berry, of Jackson, 
Miss., is president of the International 
Union, and Mr. Joseph C. Orr, of Chi- 
cago, Ill, is secretary-treasurer. The 
Canadian vice-president is Mr. G. R. 
Brunet, of the Montreal Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union No, 52. 





CAPITAL AND LABOUR PROBLEMS 


Special article from the pen of the Minister of Labour 


HE following article, taken from the 
Financial and Business Survey of the 
Toronto Glebe published on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, was, by special request, contributed to 
that journal by the Honourable James 
Murdock, Minister of Labour for Canada:— 


The closing of the old year and the 
beginning of the new is a fruitful time 
for thought, and of all questions bearing 


intimately on the life of every Canadian 


perhaps the most worthy of considera- 
tion at this time is the condition cf our 
industrial world—the welfare of the 
worker—holding in its grasp, as it does, 
the progress and prosperity of the 
nation, 
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The year 1922 has been an eventful 
one in the development of the labour 
situation in Canada. Facing; at the 
outset, a period of evolution and read- 
justment, with a marked gap existing 
between the avowed gcals of employer 
and employee, with the line of con- 
fiicting aspirations clearly drawn, it 
must be a souree of gratification to all 
loyal Canadians to feel that we have 
ecme through this year with much that 
is desirable acecmplished, with much 
that would lead to regret and mis- 
foriune turned aside, and that, while 
mueh yet remains to be done, the trend 
of affairs has been toward solidarity and 
stability. 


Behind us lay the march of labour’s 
years, merging frcm blind helplessness 
at first, frcem the toil for bread followed 
mechanically as on a treadmill, frcm the 
starvation cf spirit thrcugh dcdging the 
famine line, to the banding together, to 
the usefulness of concerted action, to 
the voicing of desires, to the dare to be 
human, through an era of bitter conflict 
between master and man, until finally, 
born cf necessity, cf social development, 
of the spread of more humane ideas with 
the growth of a higher civilization, a 
breader spirit came into existence, 
whereby the employer looked beyond the 
measured hours of toil, beyond the brute 
lead lifted, beyond the cog, to the 
human element in his employee, and 
economists and efficiency experts came 
to realize the tangible value of the work- 
er’s good-will. 


Mutual Good-will anl Understanding 


And new it is genera'ly admitted that 
no Government can function success- 
fully, no nation ean presper, certainly 
no young nation can grow and develop 
unless its workers are at peace, satisfied 
and happy; and the workers of this or 


any other civilized country cannot find . 


happiness, eontentment or peace until 
mutual gocd-will and understanding, 
based on a fair deal, on justice and 
equity, exist between the employer—as 
representing Capital—and the employee 
as typifying Labour. 
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Canada did not altogether escape the 
menace of industrial strife such as 
disrupted or seriously affected so many 
industries in other countries during the 
twelve months now about ending. It 
needs, perhaps, a clese touch with the 
unrest and instability bordering on 
chaos existing elsewhere to fully appre- 
ciate cur good fortune. But the situa- 
tion at heme was our problem. /The 
demand of the Canadian worker tcday 
is for work, at wages that will enable 
him to maintain a decent standard of 
living for himself and his dependents. 
This demand is insistent and may not be 
ignored, and the big achievement is to 
reconcile it with the industrial and 
econcmie conditions prevailing, and 
with what ean be asked frem the em- 
pleyer as just and right. In the ecn- 
sideration cf this questicn one condition 
must be faced by those who employ 
labcur in large numbers—there is no 
setting the clock back the full way 
around. } 


Problems of the Year 


The records for the Labour Depart- 
ment during the year show many ques- 
ticns in dispute, the birth of potential 
quarrels as between employer and em- 
pleyee, brcught about largely, on the 
one hand, through an attempt by the 
employer to return to conditions exist- 
ing previous to the evolutionary changes 
of recent years, a persistent demand that 
operating costs shculd be reduced by the 
reduction cf wages, and, on the other 
hand, an equally insistent recolve cf the 
emplcyees that the changes as proposed 
could nct be, as they were not justified 
by any change in the governing factors. 


Herein lay the material for grave and 
serious industrial trouble. The very at- 
mcsphere seemed weighted with con- 
flicting elements, and to those to whcm 
the Government of the country had been 
confided it was a time of anxious care 
that the turbulence and strife abread in 
other countries should not lay devasta- 
ting hands on the industrial life of this 
yeung nation. The year’s retrospect 
shows that in many instances satis- 
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factory settlements of burning questions 
have been reached, and in many others 
the foundation of a better understanding 
‘has been laid as between the employer 


and employee, thus restoring and main- . 


taining industrial harmony. In this 


Canada has food for rejoicing. 


While many causes led to this favour- 
able result, to my mind one of the mest 
powerful contributing factors was that 
both employer and employee, generally 
speaking, showed an earnest and con- 
stant desire to reconcile their opposing 
viewpoints, and made a very real, a very 
evident effort to ‘‘find a way out.’’ In 
other words, in most contentious ques- 
tions of import brought to the attention 
of the department the negotiations be- 
tween employer and employee have been 
carried on, with few exceptions, in a 
manifest spirit of willingness to ¢co- 
operate in an adjustment, where pos- 
sible; with a readiness to respond to 
mediation where co-operation could not 
be effected, and the sincerity and 
honesty of purpose actuating both 
afforded a tangible basis for mediation. 


A Long Step Forward 


'. This is a long step in the path of real 
progress, and on the fact that honours 
are fairly even to both sides, I base my 
belief that the governing conditions of 
labour in this country are developing 
along very satisfactory lines, with every 
promise that there will grow up between 
employer and employee in Canada a 
bond of common interest, as between 
two important classes of the community, 
each necessary to the sueeess of the 
other. This bond is essential to the 
proper governing of Canada, and on it 
may be built an indestructible edifice of 
national industrial progress. ~ 
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To bring two such opposing classes 
together on any common ground is an | 
upward development. Both learn valu- 
able and necessary lessons. They be- 
come better acquainted. The. guiding 
principles of each become better known 
to the other, and with better knowledge 
comes increased respect. The employer 
learns that to concede a just point to an 
employee takes away nothing of his 
streneth, rather adds to his assets a 
tangible value of trust, confidence and 
the willing work of a satisfied employee ; 
and the employee more fully realizes the 
usefulness and justice of considering 
other than purely selfish motives im the 
pursuit of his hopes and ambitions, and 
that to consider the opposing viewpoint 
today means a stronger and better vision 
for his own tomorrow. 


f There can be no question about the 
desirability of industrial peace for 
Canada; it is more than that, it is a 
necessity. We want capitalists to invest 
their money in industries and enter- 
prises, which will not come to pass if 
they are not given a. full, fair.and 
even generous return, and our need is 
equally great for loyal, willing work- 
ers to help these industries to grow 
and expand on a permanent enduring 
basis. It must be remembered that the 
standard of a nation rises or falls with 
the living standard of its workers, and 
the capitalist must realize that no con- 
stant, permanent success awaits his en- 
terprise unless the other partner to the 
undertaking—the worker—receives, too, 
his full, fair and genercus return for his 
toil that makes the venture successful, 
or as had been clearly stated, the where- 
withal to secure and maintain a standard 
of living as befits the dignity and honour 
of Canada. The interests are inse- 
parable. Canadian industries will thrive 
and sueceeed in the measure of Canada’s 
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erowth and virility, and Canada’s 
standard of growth and development is 
limited by the standard of living aceord- 
ed to her workers. Canada, the home of 
liberty, the granary of the world, the 
beehive of industry, the doorway of to- 
morrow, Nature’s bountiful storehouse, 
will never achieve her full status, will 
never enter into her full inheritance un- 
less the homes cf her workers are the 
home of a happy, peaceful, comfortable 
and contented people. 4 


’ Sense of Moral Obligation 


Fortunately for us, this clementary 
fact is already recognized by many of 
our employers, and this alone is full of 
promise. (The strong compelling and 
propelling foree that will bring about 
the cheerful co-operation of these two 
sxreat interests is the sense of moral obli- 
gation, of responsibility to one’s neigh- 
bour and one’s own, of duty and loyalty 
to the State. J There are still some ob- 
stacles to be overcome before we may 
hope for full success, sume bitterness 
and distrust still linger in the ranks of 
the toilers, a sense of injustice, of wrong 
sustained, and the future holds no great- 
er achievement than to win their confi- 
dence and allegiance to the broader 
spirit. There is also, on the other side, 
that of the employer, the man whose 
money sways industries through invest- 
ment channels, some who cling to old 
beliefs and practices. These. we find, 
happily, at rare intervals, but their 1n- 
fluence is at times far-reaching and their 
acts always deplorable. Their habitat 
is in the. innermost realms of high 
finance; they are men who seldom, if 
ever, come in close personal contact with 
toil or the men who toil; their know- 
ledge is limited to the eclumns of figures 
they control. Their official organs may 
be known. by the zeal they display in 


/ 
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misunderstanding labour, in condemning 
any and all of labour’s efforts—a fair, 
unbiased account of labour’s domestic or 
public activities seems impossible to 
them. Their deity is invested capital, 
their pet. monstrosity the evolution of 
the worker, and their helpmates are 
class-prejudice and discord. There is 
not one act of theirs inspired by such 
motives, bui is a block to the progress of 
Canada, and the results do not stop 
there; their weapons must eventually 
rebound on themselves, to the detriment 
of the very industries to which they look 
for cent-per-cent returns on their in- 
vestments. They thicken the fog which 
already enfolds them, and they reopen 
half-closed wounds in the breast of 
labour. Their attitude is unpatriotic, 
and in the last and final analysis is 
tantamount to treason to the State. 


Not an Abstract Quality 


{1 them, and to those whose principles 
they voice, there is a word to be said: 
Open your eyes to the light. Never 
again in the history of mankind will 
workers in civilized nations return to 
their former status; never again will 
labour be manipulated as an abstract 
quantity, but as a living, human entity, 
to be dealt with man-to-man; an entity 
whose interests, aims and ambitions, 
when made akin to your own, will give 
you the only possible, enduring success. 
These are the two alternatives: to face 
one another as armed bandits, seeking a 
vulnerable spot to drive home a death- 
blow, or to meet on the ground of ecom- 
mon interest actuated by principles of 
mutual respect and consideration, of 
eive and take.} The first road leads to 
unrest, conflict, disaster for one or the 
other, certainly loss for both—the latter 
means confidence, trust, peace, progress 
and prosperity. 
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“HUE WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICK”’ 


Address delivered by Mr. Albert Thomas before the Canadian Club of Ottawa, 
on December 14, 1822. 


N December last Mr. Albert Thomas, Direc- 

tor of the International Labour Office 
(League of Nations) at Geneva, 
poinis in the United States and Canada and 
delivered a number of addresses on some as- 
pects of matters pertaining to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. On December 14, Mr. 
Thomas was the guest at a luncheon tendered 
him jointly by the Canadian Club of Ottawa 
and the Ottawa Branch of the League of 
Nations Society of Canada. A word as to Mr. 
Thomas’ career before he became Director 
of the International Labour Office will be in 
place. 


visited 


Before his appointment as Director of the 
International Labour Office in November, 
1919, Mr. Thomas had had a distinguished 
career. 1878 at Champigny-sur- 
Marne, he became a brilliant student leading 
his elass in history and philosophy, and win- 
ning various scholarships. He obtained his 
degree at the University of Paris in 1900, 
and two years later he obtained a post gra- 
duate degree in history, winning a French 
state scholarship at the University of Berlin, 
where he made a special study of the Trade 
Union movement. After serving for a number 
of years as municipal councillor at his birth- 
place, he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1910, and re-elected in 1914 and 
1919. In the Chamber he took an important 
part in all industrial and social legis-ation, 
and during the war he was_ successively 
organizer of the railways for the general 
siaff, under-secretary of state for artillery 
and munitions, and minister of munitions. In 
October, 1921, he resigned his seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies in order to devote him- 
self exclusively to the work of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. Mr. Thomas is the 
author of a history of the Second Empire, and 
of many articles on social and economic 
questions which have appeared in the leading 
French periodicals. 

Mr. Thomas’ 
follows: 


Born in 


address in Ottawa was as 


Gentlemen: 


Yesterday, in New York, I made my 
first English speech. As it was at a 
very small meeting, I was not over- 
nervous, and I spoke for nearly an 
hour. The audience, I hope, was not 
too tired, but I was very tired. To-day 
I am a little more diffident when I see 
at these tables so many high represen- 
tatives of this country. I will, however, 
iry to express in English my great 
pleasure in being here for the first time 
in the great Dominion of Canada. 


The Chairman asked me for an ex- 
planation of our work in Geneva, and 
I will try to give you a short account 
of what we are doing and attempting 
to do. The International Labour Office, 
as you know, is a part of the League of 
Nations. We have certainly a great 
measure of autonomy, in that we have a 
special Governing Body and a special 


Conference; but the League of Nations 


is charged with the duty of voting our 
annual budget. I see here Sir George 
Foster. He was the rapporteur of the 
Budget of the International Labour 
Office at the First Assembly of the 
League of Nations, and I wish to ex- 
press here and now our feeling of 
thanks to him. He is certainly very 
economical: he made certain eriticisms 
of the expenditure of the League of 
Nations. But, if I may be allowed to 
quote our great national poet, Victor 
Hugo: ‘‘Il était généreux quoiqu’il fit 
économe.’’ And he was so friendly, so 
appreciative, towards our work that he 
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consented to propose the vote of our 
budget. 


Our Organization has, as you know, 
two aims. The first is to pass, at the 
annual Conference, Draft Conventions 
or Recommendations for the purpose of 
raising the level of the conditions of 
work and life for the wage-earners of 
the world. In our Conference we have 
for each country four representatives, 
—two for the Government, one for the 
employers, and one for the workers. 
This year we had the pleasure of 
seeing at our conference Mr. La- 
pointe and Mr. Murdock. That is 
for us a great honour, for it is a sign of 
the great interest which Canada has in 
our work that it should send two Min- 
isters as its representatives. We had 
also from Canada, as representative of 
the employers this year, Mr. Coulter, of 
Toronto, and last year Mr. Parsons, 
with a man who is sometimes rather 
severe towards the office, but is always 
a very good friend to us, Mr. Blake 
Robertson. On the side of the workers 
we have had, since the foundation of 
our Conference, Mr. Tom Moore, who is 
now sitting on the right of the Prime 
Minister of Canada—a fact that attests 
to us the great accord that exists be- 
tween Government and workers in this 
eountry of Canada. (Applause.) 


Our Conference votes Draft Conven- 
tions or Recommendations. Here begins 
the hard labour of the Director. Each 
country is free to ratify or not to ratify 
any Convention. Each country is 
obliged to bring a Convention before 
the authority which is ecmpetent to 
make the laws; but that is the only 
obligation. Each country is free. Its 
national sovereignty is respected. I also 
respect national sovereignty; but it is 
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often a great difficulty in the develop. 
ment of international affairs. It is 
sometimes quite legitimate to invoke 
national sovereignty, but frequently 
behind this idea of national sovereignty 
we have egotism, selfishness, and re- 
sistance to the new ideas of internatio- 
nal peace. I am sure that in Canada I 
shall find only the pure idea of the 
sovereignty of the State. But it is not 
so everywhere, and because of that dif- 
ficulty, beeause of the self-interest of 
countries, we see much opposition to 
cur Conventions, and it is the duty of 
the Director of the International 
Labour Office to go from eountry to 
eountry to get a better public gpinion, 
and better feelings on the part of 
Governments, in order to obtain rati- 
fication of our Conventions. Therefore 
the Director of the International La- 
beur Office has beecme a permanent 
traveller—he has been called the Wan- 
dering Jew of social policy—for he is 
always going from country to country. 
But this is the first time that he has 
ever come to vour land—to discover 
America, and discover the real friend- 
ship of Canada. (Applause.) 


This afternoon, with the Prime Min- 
ister, if he allows, and with the repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Labour, 
we shall study the situation of Canada 
in eonnection with our Draft Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, the pro- 
eedure which is to be followed, and the 
difficulties of ratification in a Federal 
State; for you have the right, as a 
Federal State, to enjoy the special fa- 
cilities which are provided by the 
Treaty of Peace for such States. 

To endeavour to bring about the ra- 


tification of our Draft Conventions is, 
as I have said, our first duty. I need 
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not point out the importance of such 
activity. After the war, many nations 
were interested in the question of rais- 
ing the level of working and living 
conditions, not only in those countries 
which were in a state of revolution, but 
also in the victorious Allied countries. 
There was a feeling that after the great 
sacrifices of the war it was necessary 
to ereate a new era of justice and 
humanity. That was the origin of our 
Organization. But if only one or two so- 
cially progressive countries decide to 
give better conditions of labour, those 
countries are in danger of finding 
themselves in a less favourable situa- 
tion in face of the trade competition 
of other countries, and it is the aim of 
our Organization to induce those other 
eountries which may be less progressive 
socially to follow the example of justice 
and humanity and to ratify our Con- 
ventions. Our task is very heavy, be- 
eause of the special interests of each 
country, and because of the jealousy 
of national sovereignty. I know some 
countries which have accomplished re- 
forms for themselves, but which have 
not decided to enter into an interna- 
tional undertaking to maintain those 
reforms for ten years, as our Conven- 
tions require, having regard to the pre. 
sent situation of uncertainty for indus- 
trial employers and even for the work- 
ers. ; 


However, we trust in the feeling of 
humanity and justice, and in spite of 
many and great difficulties we wiil 
carry on our work with full confidence. 
(Applause.) 


I am espezially encouraged by the 
presence here of the Prime Minister of 
Canada, who knows exactly the condi- 
tions which are necessary for the deve- 
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lopment of industry. Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, you have in your book, ‘‘ Industry 
and Humanity,’’ explained the opposi- 
tion between the two laws of humanity 
which ‘were described by our great 
savant Pasteur: the law of blood and 
death, ever imagining new means. of. 
destruction, and the law of peace, work 
and health, utilizing every means of 
human intelligence for the happiness 
and beauty of human life. (Applause.) 


Our Organization has a second duty 
to accomplish. If’we cannot imme- 
diately get the different countries to 
accept mutual obligations and to ratify 
our Conventions, it is still possible to 
create a new atmosphere of feeling, to 
sugeest new ideas of reforms, to explain 
the initiatives and experiences of ea h 
country; and it is the second duty of 
our Organization to collect and distri- 
bute information concerning all labour 
matters and all social questions — 
throughout the world. By so doing we 
hope to render good service to the life 
of each country. 


I will give an example. The Govern- 
ment of South Africa proposed some 
months ago to create a system of insu- 
rance against unemployment. Two 
great countries in Europe have national 
insurance systems for combating un- 
employment—Great Britain and Italy. 
It would have been necessary, before 
our Organization was ereated, for the 
sovernment of South Africa to send an 
official investigator to learn the exact 
facts noth only of the law, but also of 
the application of the law, in these 
countries; and it is expensive, espe- 
cially for overseas countries, to send 
abroad such enquirers. Instead of this, 
our Office was asked by South Africa 
to supply the information it needed, 
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and we have sent to South Africa full 
particulars not only of the legislation 
on. the subject, but also of the daily 
operation of the unemployment in- 
surance systems in Great Britain and 


in Italy. 


Another example: Great Britain is a 
country that has many means of col- 
lecting and distributing information. 
But it is often easier for an internatio- 
nal institution than for an individual 
Government to ask other countries for 
information. Thus, when the Ministry 
of Labour in England was told that in 
Altona, Germany, there was a new sys- 
tem’ of organizing the unemployed for 
public works, Great Britain asked the 
International Labour Office to send an 
enquirer into Germany, and we did so. 
The data which we collect in this way 
are at the disposal not only of the 
country that-asks for the information, 
but of all countries. 


A last point. At the time of the great 
economies in England, at the time when 
Sir Eric Geddes used the axe, the Bri- 
tish Minister of Labour was obliged to 
eut down expenditure, and he decided 
to substitute the publications of the In- 
ternational Labour Office for a rather 
expensive publication hitherto issued by 
his Department. That.is an example 
which I would cite to all champions of 
economy and to the governments of ali 
countries. 


I have tried to explain as well as I 
could in English the work of our Ov- 
ganization; and now, with your per- 
mission, I will speak a little French. 
(Applause.) 


(Translation) 


Since it is in French you now allow 
me to speak, you will also allow me to 
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speak as a Frenchman, I mean with my 
Frenchman’s heart and sentimentality. 
I come to Canada for the first time, as 
I said a while ago. I do not forget my 
character as an international official, 
and I find no difficulty in remembering 
it. You are here in a great country 
where our two races, after being in op- 
position to each other and fighting each 
other, have been reeconeiled for the 
common good of the State in which 
they found themselves; a country in 
which for scores of years, for hundreds 
of years, you have shown the possi- 
bility of creating between brothers of 
different races a living community, 2 
community which does not forget that 
the raison d’étre of any. State, the rai- 
son d’étre of any City, is to work for 
the common good of all the citizens 
therein gathered. 


May I venture to say that in the 
small city we have the pleasure of ad- 
ministering in Geneva, we are working 
with the same feelings—a TF ranco- 
English city, with two official lan- 
guages, French and English, compelling 
its Director to learn English at the age 
of 42 in order to be able to govern its 
personnel, but a city in which—I have 
a right to say so after an experience of 
three years—never, under any circum- 
stanees, did any thought of national 
susceptibility or self-conceit hit one or 
other, but where we always work for 
the great international task which has 
been entrusted to us. 


It is not at the first meeting we have 
to-day that I could find out the—very 
sharp, I am told—differences which may 
exist between French-Canadians and 
the Frenchmen of the France of to-day. 
{t appears there are in your language a 
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number of things which it will be dif- 
ficult for me to understand, and that 
there are also Enelish terms. It appears 
that sometimes you do not correctly 
appreciate the difficulties which the 
France of to-day has to meet. I want 
to talk about that. On all that I wish 
to be informed. But of one thing f 
am quite sure, and that is that I shall 
find myself heart to heart in a common 
enthusiasm, In a common wish for a 
better mankind, with my French bro- 
thers in Canada. | 


There may be some of the Thomas 
family in Canada. I may meet here 
some unknown and distant cousins who 
have left our groves of Poitou about 
the seventeenth or the eighteenth cen- 
tury. I may perhaps recognize at once 
the same sentiments in them. Perhaps 
even the political thought I carry with 
me has passed to a certain extent into 
their minds. I know that on this side 
of the Atlantic Socialists sometimes 
appear like frightful beings, incapable 
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of governing, incapable of working for | 
the national happiness. It may be so. — 
But I know that the mind of your 
people is conformable enough to all the 
principles of justice which Old and 
New France have in common at the 
present time, so that I may sezure from 
them friendship and co-operation in 
the great work in which we are engag- 
ed. 


Such is the disposition of mind with 
which I come to Canada to-day. I will 
repeat the words of our great scientist, 
Pasteur: spirit of peace, spirit of work, 
spirit of health for human society; a 
wish to respect the rights of all, a wish 
to coneiliate them, a wish to form them 
into a better mankind. In this work, 
whatever difficulties may have to be 
overcome, the men who united during 
the war to secure the triumph of jus- 
tice among the nations,—all these men 
will be united in order to co-operate in 
the great work of international society. 
(Applause.) 


ACTION OF WARIOUS COUNTRIES ON DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE 


ye legislative results cbtained up to 

the present tme by the Internaticnal 
Labour Organization (League of Na- 
tions) are shown by the enectment of 
labour laws in various countries on the 
lines suggested at the first three ses- 
sions of the International Labour Con- 
ference, and by the ratification or 
approval in principle of international 
conventions covering the objects in 
view. It will be recalled that in regard 
to the draft conventions adopted by 
the Conference and later approved by 


individual states, the latter are re- 
quired under the terms of the Treaty 
of Peace to communicate to the Se- 
eretary-General of the League of 
Nations their formal adhesion or 
ratification; while in regard to the 
recommendations the only obligation 
assumed by the States is to commnu- 
nicate a report on such measures as 
may have been taken to give them 


effect. The subject matter of the re- 


commendations being generally some- 
what less specific in nature, wider 
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latitude is allowed to the member 


_ states in adjusting the principles in- 
volved to their special and individual 


conditions. : , 


The number of ratifications of 
various draft conventions actually 
communicated to the League of Na- 
tions up to the end of November, 1922, 
was 62, while 15, other ratifications had 
been authorized by the competent 
authority, that is to say in most cases, 
by the national parliaments. These 
ratifications may be considered to be 
practically assured since the Executive 
authority which recommended them to 
Parliament has now been authorized to 
eommunicate them to the League of 
Nations. They are, therefore, included 


in the general total of ratifications as 


given in the tables below, which show 
in outline the action taken by the 


members in regard to each draft con- 


vention and recommendation.. Among 
the more important countries which 
have already ratified certain of the 
draft conventions might be mentioned 
Great Britain, Japan, Austria, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Roumania, 
Switzerland, Netherlands, India, ete. 
8 
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The tables dealing with the conven- 
tions are subdivided into two parts; 
the first part indicates the measures 
taken for the ratification of the con- 
ventions; and the second part shows 
the legislative or other. measures 
adopted, introduced, or prepared with 
the view to the application of the 
conventions. | 


With respect to the recommenda- 
tions of the International Labour 
Conference, these are also arranged in 
tables below, from which it will be 
seen that 28 acts have been passed by 
various countries putting some of the 
recommendations into effect, and that 
approval has been authorized by dif- 
ferent means in 11 other cases. In 52 
other cases legislation along the lines 
of certain of the recommendations was 
already in force in certain countries 
prior to the adoption of the recom- 
mendations by the International La- 
bour Conference. Among the more im- 
portant countries where one or more of 
the recommendations are now in effect 
might be mentioned Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Spain, India, ete. 
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FCONOMIC TEACHING AS AN AID TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE 





The following interesting article, 


instruction to workers in the economic principles underlying 


which deals with the matter of systematic 


all trade and in- 


dustry, is reprinted from The Quebec Chronicle, issue of November 24, 1922, 
where it appeared in the correspondence column under the signature of 
Bernard Rose, Montreal. 


THE following and very apposite 
paragraph being part of an article 
on ‘‘The need for economic teaching,’’ 
and contained in the October 21st issue 
of the ‘‘Spectator’’ of London, England, 
is in my opinion deserving of the widest 
' publicity. 


“The damage done to the country 
by industrial disputes, by slow and 
inefficient work grudgingly done, by 
unnecessary absenteeism, even by the 
psychological effects of discontent, 
could be enormously reduced if the 
employers on the one hand and the 
workers on the other could enter into 
each other’s minds, realize exactly 
where the shoe pinches and sympa- 
thize with each other’s difficulties 
and aspirations. Two things seem to 
be required; first, day-to-day in- 
formation, accurate and unbiased, as 
to the conditions governing the state 
of trade and industry; and secondly 
but ultimately the more important of 
the two—systematie instructions in 
the principles underlying all trade 
and industry, especially international 
trade.’’ 


Nothing is ever lost by the fullest 
discussion of questions that concern 
alleged conflicting interests, and not 
only must the discussion be full in all 
that affects industrial relations, but 
sympathetic and reciprocal in tolerance 
of the views expressed. 


As the writer states in another part 
of the same article: ‘‘In quiet and pros- 
perous times, the study of economics 
seems to be useless.’’ This is quite true. 
When business is good and work plenti- 
ful, neither the employer nor the work- 
er is interested in a discussion of eco- 


nomic principles. It is only as the writer 
also points out, when business is bad 
and the workers unemployed, that 
those interested in the welfare of both 
employer and employee seriously pon- 
der over those matters and questions 
that affect the economic well-being of 
those who live by the labour of hand or 
brain. 


Even the most advanced radicals, are 
commencing to realize, that the doc- 
trine which has almost become a part 
of labour’s creed, that lessened produc- 
tion is advantageous to the worker, is 
not only pernicious, but ruinous in its 
effects upon the worker and the coun- 
try. 


Elementary economic facts must be, 
not only taught, but emphasized so per- 
sistently and strikingly, that they will 
finally impress themselves upon the 
minds and influence the thinking of 
those who belong to the category of 
wage earners and who might otherwise 
be inelined to place too much reliance 
upon the affirmation of those who be- 
lieve that all society‘s evils, economic 
and social can be cured by disruption, 
destruction, and reorganization in ac- 
cordance with the ideas that have been 
propagated by an element in every 
community that is dissatisfied, and fa- 
natically believes, that the overthrow 
of industry as at present existing, will 
bring about a millennium. 


We must strive to make the workers 
and employer understand that not con- 
flict, but co-operation, is essential to 
the welfare of both employer and em- 
ployed. Even though the workers 
in a trade are organized they can still 
very effeetively co-operate with the 
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employer in maintaining an output and 
efficiency, that will net only permit 
the paying of good wages, but also the 
meeting of competition, in obtaining 
orders, which keeps the man in the 
trade busily employed. 


It has been said on scores of occa- 
sions, that where a country possesses 
resources, it can easily become self- 
sustaining and provide an abundance 
of employment, that will in turn make 
for a happy and contented working 
population, well paid and well housed. 

It stands to reason that where the 
employer or the directors of the enter- 
prise, are given loyal support by the 
workers, that this will affect the out- 
put and quality of goods manufactured, 
or service rendered. 


It should be the aim of the enlighten- 
ed employer and industrial director, 
whenever the slightest evidence is given 
of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
worker and he thinks he is not being 
properly dealt with, to at once, take 
the worker and his associates into the 
employer’s or directors’ confidence and 
endeavour to convince them beyond 
any doubt, that there is no reason for 


such dissatisfaction, and that the suc- 


cess of the enterprise depends upon the 
several factors, working together as a 
unit and with the determination to 
make it a success. 


It is somewhat difficult at times to 
eonvince a large number of men. Their 
psychology may be affected to such an 
extent, that they cannot see things as 
impersonally and impartially as they 
would, if the worker was only one of 
a very small group, who met the em- 
ployer, and who discussed with hira 
freely and frankly, those. grievances 
and suspicions, that if allowed to con- 
tinue, embitter the relations between 
the employer and employed. 


It is said that: ‘‘A soft answer tur- 
neth away wrath.’’? The bulldozing 
method of talking to employees is not 
only resented by them, but serves no 
purpose. It enrages, rather than 
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soothes. The average workman, who 
has a heart to heart talk with his em- 
ployer, who is willing to furnish him 
all the information he desires, and ex- 
plain matters that seem somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand or appreciate, be- 
comes aware as a result of such in- 
formation being furnished, .that indu- 
stry cannot be carried on nor can com- 
merce function, in the way that he is 
told it would, if the present system of 
production was radically changed. 


It is a duty developing upon the em- 
ployer to educate his employees, either 
by talking to them himself, or securing 
some person or persons with a know- 
ledge of industrial relations, and the 
psychology of the worker, and in whom 
he has confidence to have periodical 
meetings and talk of the matters, which 
are nearest to one’s interest and heart. 
It is thus, that misunderstanding is 
done away with and grievances vanish. 


He would learn something of the 
commercial structure of society in so 
far as it appertains to the physiology 
of production and the agencies that 
must be employed in order to dispose 
of it. The worker would also learn 
something of the relations between the _ 
banker and the employer. He would 
also be able to learn something of the 
trials and tribulations of the average 
manufacturer, who must not only be 
beholden to the banker, but must pos- 
sess the foresight necessary to make 
purchases of goods, which are required 
in the carrying on of the industry and 
which goods when turned into saleable 
commodities, must then he disposed of 
to customers from whom orders are se- 
eured, by travellers to whom part of 
the selling price must be paid. He would 
then see how necessary co-operation is 
between these several factors, and how 
the lack of co-operation affects each in 
turn. 


Canada is fortunately situated in 
being able to utilize any one or more 
of the several methods, that have been 
advocated and adopted, in connection 
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with the promoting of industrial peace, 
and the establishing of standards of 
production, and payment that is fair 
to the employer and employed, and yet 
permit the consumer to purchase what 
is manufactured at a reasonable price. 


It must always be borne in mind, 


that the employer and the employed are ~ 


both dependent upon the consumer. If 
the consumer is prosperous and willing 
to pay the reasonable price asked for 
the commodity offered, he keeps the 
wheels of industry moving, thus ge- 
nerating a feeling of content and se- 


curity, that is absent when trade is bad: 
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or employer and employed are not on 
the best of terms. 


- Industrial disputes are costly and 
constitute a loss of national wealth. 
Inefficient work and restricted output 
tend to bring about a state of mind, 
that is demoralizing to the worker and 
injurious to the employer and the com- 
munity. 


I think that it can be well said, that 
in everything pertaining to the rela- 
tions of employer and employee, that 
honesty is not only the best policy, but 
the only policy to follow. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF QUEBEC. 


HE general report of the Minister of 

Public Works and Labour of the 
Province of Quebee for year ending 
June 30, 1922, includes the annual re- 
port of the Provincial Labour Depart- 
ment for the same period. The De- 
partment has been in existence for 
thirty-four years. It is now perma- 
netly installed at Montreal, suitable 
premises for its accommodation having 
been provided during the past year in 
buildings which also house the employ- 
ment bureau. The report contains 4 
brief survey of the conditions of labour 
in the Province, and describes the work 
accomplished during the year under 
review in the inspection of industrial 


establishments and public buildings, . 


and in the prevention of industrial ac- 
eidents. Further reports on the Fair 
Wages and Conciliation Branches’ of 
the Department are promised at the 
end of the fiscal year. The condition 
of labour in the Province at the end of 
June indicated, it is claimed, a gradual 
return to normal conditions. The Pro- 
vince of Quebec is especially subject to 
seasonal fluctuations in regard to em- 
ployment, the closing of navigation 
during the winter months releasing 
many workers, especially at Montreal. 
Beyond this seasonal slackness there 
had also been a general industrial de- 


pression for the past two or three years. 
At the end of June the clothing in- 
dustry was almost normally active, the 
metal working industry was still se- 
riously involved in the effects of the 
late crisis, while there was some hope 
of renewed activity in the lumbering 
industry. A feature of Employment 
Service work during the year was the 
hundred per cent increase which was 


recorded in the number of placements — 


effected by the Women’s Division. The 
report states with respect to the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada that the 
Service ‘‘is very useful to the Govern- 
ment, it is appreciated by the employers 
and highly esteemed by the workers.”’ 


Good progress was made in the work 


of accident prevention in the industries 


covered by the Department’s activities. 
But many occupations, as the report 
points out, lie outside the Department’s 
sphere of action, the list of outside in- 
dustries including important industries 
such as building and construction, farm 
work, lumbering, etc. Within these 
limits a marked improvement is report- 
ed in regard to the adoption of safety 
precautions in industrial plants, manu- 
facturers showing more willingness 
than formerly to co-operate with the 
Department in this respect. During 


, | oamsianl 
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: the period under review the Depart- 
: ment received reports of 15 fatal acci- 
_ dents, 76 serious and 729 slight acci- 
- dents, the number of serious and fatal 
_ cases having been reduced by 48 and 
the slight eases having been increased 
by 137 over the preceding twelve 
months. In this connection the assis- 
tant ehief factory inspector points out 
that “‘very often accidents happen dur- 
‘ing the first days and even the first 
- hours after a machine has been entrust- 
ed to a neweomer.’’ The same official 
reported that he was preparing a de- 
vice which would protect workers mak- 
ing use of the ‘‘compressed air gun’’, 
a tool for rivetting bolts on steam 
boilers, iron frames ete. An important 
duty carried out by Department offi- 
_cials is the registration of children be- 
_ tween the ages of 14 and 16 years de- 
_siring permission to work in factories 
or shops. The number of permits issu- 


7 


_ed during the year was 14,600. Provi- 
sional certificates are issued for work 
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during holidays, these being cancelled 
when classes are resumed. They are 
mostly issued only at the expressed 
wish of the parents. The Deputy Mi- 
nister suggests that in future it would 
be advisable to entrust to the school 
authorities the examination of children 
wishing for permits. ‘A certificate of 
study would’’, he thinks, ‘‘be the best 
passport for a child whose parents wish 
to send him to work in the factories.’’ 


During the year the faztory inspector 
received a considerable number of re- 
quests from employers for permission 
for workmen to continue work outside 
of the regular hours, but permits were 
issued in only nine of these cases in 
which overtime work was really ne- 
cessary. — 


The report calls attention to the al- 
most total absence of serious industrial 
disputes in the Province during the 
year. ‘i'wo disputes were settled by 
arbitration under the Municipal Strikes 
and Lockouts Act. 





MINIMUM WAGE LAW OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DECLARED 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL BY COURT OF APPEALS, 


) THE Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia has recently delivered 

an important opinion, declaring uncon- 

_ stitutional the Minimum Wage law of 
the District of Columbia enacted by the 
United States Congress on September 
19,1918. The Act authorized the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
to appoint a minimum wage board with 
power, after investigation and hearing, 
to fix the minimum wages of women 
employees in any occupation in the 
District. Penalties were provided for 
_ failure to pay the minimum wage. The 
Board issued an order requiring the 
Children’s Hospital to pay its women 
employees $16.50 per week or $71.50 
per month. It issued another order 
forbidding any hotelkeeper to employ 
a woman or minor girl for wages of not 
less than 341% cents per hour, $16.50 





per week or $71.50 per month. The 
Children’s Hospital and a woman ele- 
vator employee who had been discharg- 
ed from a hotel on account of the order 
of the Board filed bills to restrain the 
Board from enforcing its orders. The 
bills were dismissed by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia and 
the plaintiffs appealed to the Court of 
Appeals. 


The opinion of the Court of Appeals, 
delivered by Mr. Justice Van Orsdel, 
was in part as follows: 


We are here called upon to weigh the sub- 
ject matter of certain legislation in the 
balance of the Constitution, the goneral power 
of Congress to fix wage contracts between 
private individuals. If Congress may estab- 
lish a minimum wage for women, it may 
establish a maximum wage, or it may name a 
fixed wage. If it may regulate wages for 
women, it may by the exercise of* the same 
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power establish the wages to be paid men. 
The power of Congress to fix wages between 
private individuals is either constitutional or 
unconstitutional. There is no leeway for 
legislative or judicial discretion. A funda- 
mental principle is involved; and it does not 
lie in the courts to declare a law fixing the 
wages of women constitutional and a law 
fixing the wages of men unconstitutional. 


This leads to another angie. If the law is 
to be equitably enforced, it requires a most 
careful and judicious inquiry by the board 
into living conditions—the cost of rent, 
clothes, food and recreation. In no other way 
can justice be accorded. The wage fixed for 
an employer to pay his employee cannot be 
justified if based upon the unrestrained prices 
which the employee may have to pay the 
merchant for food and clothes, or the land- 
lord for rent. The logical result of such a 
course relegates.the whole matter of prices 
to the realm of legislation. . 


The public safety and welfare may justify 
the legislature in limiting the hours of labour 
in mines and other hazardous industries, and 
require safeguards to be employed in con- 
ducting dangerous occupations. Such regula- 
tions, however, affect only the mode of opera- 
tion and do not invade the domain of prices. 
They are easily distinguished from the purely 
economic question of how much the employer 
shall pay the employee for his services. In 
one case the business conducted is so inher- 
‘ently dangerous that its regulation, as to 
methods of operation, becomes a valid exer- 
cise of the police power. The public health 
and safety demand, not that the business be 
confiscated, not that proprietorship therein 
be curtailed or limited, not that the economic 
control therof may be in the least affected, 
but that the business be so conducted that 
the public health and safety may not be 
seriously endangered. 


Legislation tending to fix the prices at 
which private property shall be sold, whether 
it be a commodity or labour, places a limita- 
tion upon the distribution of wealth and is 
aimed at the correction of the inequalities 
of fortune which are inevitable under our 
form of government, due to personal liberty 
and the private ownership of property. These 
principles are embodied in the Constitution 
itself, and to interfere with their freedom of 
operation is to deprive the citizen of his 
constitutional rights. In other words. regard- 
less of public sentiment or popular demand, such 
a radical change, if deemed necessary, should 
not be accomplished by legislative enactment 
or judicial interpretation, but by way of 
amendment in the orderly way provided... . 


The police power cannot be employed to 
level inequalities of fortune. Private pro- 
‘perty cannot by mere legislative or judicial 
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fiat be taken from one person and delivered 
to another, which is the logical result of 
price-fixing... ..... 


But it is suggested that the act may be 
sustained, since Congress is legislating for a 
class... No reason is apparent why the 
operation of the law shouid be extended to 
women to the exclusion of men, since women 
have been accorded full equality with men in 
the commercial and political world. Indeed, 
this equality in law has been sanctioned by 
constitutional amendment; and so fixed has 
the tendency in this direction become estab- 
lished in English-speaking lands, that the 
opportunity for official and business prefer- 
ment, upon complete equality with men, is 
limited only by the scope of her aspirations. | 


The right of Willie Lyons to contract her 
labour in any lawful calling is a property 
right, of which, if the property clauses of the 
constitution mean anything, she cannot be 
deprived. When the minimum wage of $71.50 
per month for women was fixed by the board 
in this Distriet, Willie Lyons was operating 
an elevator in the Congress Hotel at a wage 
of $35 a month and two meals per day. As 
a result she lost her position. The law 
worked but one way. The hotel manager was 
not compelled to employ her at a fixed wage, 
and her position went to a man, who was 
willing to perform the service at a lower 
wage than that fixed by the Board. She was 
without the power to compel her employment, 
and, because of her inability to measure up 
to the minimum scale, the law to promote the 
good morals and general welfare of the com- 
munity cast her adrift. She was not even in 
a position to avail herself of the provisions 
of section 138, of the act, since she was fully 
qualified to perform the work for which she 
was employed. Her earning capacity as an 
elevator operator, was not ‘‘impaired by age 
or otherwise.’’ The only way, therefere, by 
which she could have been saved from ecom- 
petitive injury would have been to have 
fixed the minimum wage of elevator operators 
at $32.50 per month and two meals per day. 
Unless, therefore,.the board is to be accorded 
arbitrary power, section 13 has no appliea- 
tion to her case. 


The sacredness of the right of the citizen 
to freely contract his labour was upheld in 
Adair v United States, 208 U.S., 161, 174, 
where the court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Harlan said ‘‘The right of a person to sell 
his labour upon such terms as he deems proper 
is, in its essence, the same as the right of the 
purchaser of labour to prescribe the condi- 
tions upon which he will accept such labour 
from the person offering to sell it. . . . 
In all such particulars the employer and the 
employee have equality of right, and any 
legis!ation that disturbs that equality is an 
arbitrary interference with the liberty of 
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contract which no government can legally 
justify in a free land.’’. . . 


We are of the opinion that the act can not 


be upheld upon the theory that the contract- 


ing for labour between private individuals 
is a business impressed with a public interest. 
Unlike the operation of an elevator to handle 
indiseriminately the grain of the public, and 
the rates to be charged for such service... . 
we are here dealing with a private business, 
conducted between private individuals, in 
which the public has no direct economic in- 
terest. It follows, therefore, that if the doc- 
trine of ‘‘publie interest’’ is to be extended 
to the point of fixing by law the rate at which 
the individual citizen may contract his labour, 
by placing a limitation upon the freedom of 
private contract between employer and em- 
ployee, it is difficult to understand just where 
the limitations of the extension of police 
power may be reached. It amounts to con- 
verting the police power into a convenient 


experimental agency for distinguishing, ex- 


tending or abrogating express limitations of 
the Constitution. 


Coming now to the consideration of the 
vindication of the act as a proper exercise 


of the police power, we are of the opinion 


that it eannot be upheld. High wages do 
not necessarily tend to good morals, or the 
promotion of the general welfare. The 
standard of virtue and morality is no higher 
among the prosperous than among the poor. 
Their worth cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents, or promoted by a legal subsidy. 
Never have wages been so high as since the 
outbreak of the late war, and never in the 
history of the republic has crime been so 
universal; and this condition, it must be con- 
ceded, has made a like unfavourable impres- 
sion upon the morals of the people. A wage 
based upon competitive ability is just, and 
leads to frugality and honest industry, and 
inspires an ambition to attain the highest 
pessible efficiency, while the equal wage 
paralyzes ambition and promotes prodigality 
and indolence. It takes away the strongest 
incentive to human labour, thrift and effi- 
ciency, and works injustice to employer and 
employee alike, thus affecting injuriously the 
whole social and industrial fabric. Experience 


- 
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has demonstrated that a fixed minimum wage 
means, in the last analysis, a fixed wage; since 
the employer, being compelled to advance 
some to a wage higher than their earning 
capacity, will, to equalize the cost of opera- 
tion, lower the wage of the more competent 
to the common basis... . 


No greater calamity could befall the wage 
earners of this country than to have the 
legislative power to fix wages upheld. It would 
deprive them of the most sacred safeguard 
which the Constitution affords. Take from 
the citizen the right to freely contract and 
sell his labour for the highest wage which his 
individual skill and efficiency will command, 
and the labourer would be reduced to an 
automaton—a mere creature of the state. It 
is paternalism in the highest degree, and the 
struggle of the centuries to establish the 
principle that the state exists for the citizen, 
and not the citizen for the state, would be 
lost. 


If in the exercise of the police power for 
the general welfare, power lies in the le- 
gislature to fix the wage which the citizen 
must accept, or choose idleness, or, as in the 
case of Willie Lyons, be deprived of the 
means of earning a living, it is but a step to 
a legal requirement that the industrious, fru- 
gal, economical citizen must divide his earn- 
ings with his indolent worthless neighbour. 
The modern tendency toward indiscriminate 
legislative and judicial jugglery with great 
fundamental principles of free government, 
whereby property rights are being curtailed 
and destroyed, logically will, if persisted in, 
end in social disorder and revolution. Let no 
one imagine for a moment, that our civiliza- 
tion is such that property rights can thus be 
socialized without the grossest abuse of the 
privleges granted, or that the restrant of the 
abuses can be left with safety to legislative 
or judicial discretion. 


By judgment of the Court, Mr. Chief 
Justice Smyth dissenting, the decrees 
were reversed with costs and the causes 
remanded for further proceedings, not 
inconsistent with this opinion. 
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BRITISH MINES DEPARTMENT REPORT FOR 4921. 


A cePRDING to the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Mines of Great 


Britain for the year 1921, (H. M. Sta- ~ 


tionery Office. Price 6s. 6d. ex postage) 
the quantities of the various classes of 
minerals raised or quarried (exclusive 
of the produee of quarries less than 20 
feet deep) in the United Kingdom (and 
in the Isle of Man) in each of the years 
1913, 1920 and 1921, are as follows: 

















1913 1920 1921 
Thou- Thou- Thou- 
sand sand sand 
Tons Tons Tons 
Coal vasiaci uve tek ioe 287,430 299,532 163,251 
Lead Ore and [ronstone| 15,997 12,707 3,478 
Lead Ore, dressed....... 24 15 7 
birt Ore, dressed (black : 
Ny eee ert es 6 coe eee 8 5 1 
zine Ore, dressed........ 17 5 1 
Other Non-ferrous Ores.. 14 24 8 
China Clay and China 
PLONE os iat eee a eee ees 905 851 471 
Fuller's -Bartth.. cds. sssies 32 29 20 
GYPSUM = 6 catia sad helene ans 285 287 265 
ONT Shales het 8,280 2,843 1,867 
Potter’6: Clay ics sess 236 163 158 
l@rtise tee gett scien mae 2,248 2,158 1,383 
Other Minerals, for ehem 
ical and allied puisciciee 163 158 74 
OHA ari io nce nleetaversevens sate 4,858 8,747 8,434 
Chert, Flint, ete.......... | 75 84 | 46 
Clay and Shale........... 10,135 8,021 8,351 
PIP CCLAY: sotascie he css wile ous ag 2,586 1,966 1,353 
Gravel and Sand......... 2,409 2,757 2,490 
Igneous Rock...........-. 7,098 5,621 5,740 
DTMEStOUO as... cece vectiace 12,741 11,228 7,336 
Gawmister es sot hee ee 312 310 151 
Sandstone: eid ih: deere ce 3,666 1,874 1,885 
late co Perce cas tas an ae 371 215 237 








The amount of natural gas produced 
in these years was 87,000 cubic feet in 
1918, 95,000 cubie feet in 1920, and 100,- 
000 cubie feet in 1921. The total value 
at the mine or quarry of all the above 
minerals except natural gas, and (in 
1913 and 1921) uranium ore, was £160,- 
118,000 in 19138, £427,445,000 in 1920, 
and £231,681,000 in 1921. Coal account- 
ed for more than nine-tenths of the 
value of all minerals, namely, for £145,- 
536,000 in 1918, £396,872,000 in 1920, 
and £213,746,000 in 1921. 


their occupation. 


NuMBER EMPLOYED. 


The total number of persons ordi- 
narily employed at mines in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland (with the Isle of Man) 
during 1921 was 1,156,938, of whom 
924,629 worked underground, and 232,- 
309 on the surface. The number em- 
ployed at quarries under the Quarries 
Act was 69,979.. At coal mining, there 
were 1,181,587 persons employed in 
1921 as compared with 1,226,885 in 
1920; in 1921, 908,066 persons were 
employed underground, of whom 41,- 
O74 were under 16 years of age, and 
223,521 were employed above ground, 
of whom 677 were under 14 years of 
age and 17,065 between the ages of 14 
and 16 years. In 1920, there were 53,- 
221 males under 16 years of age em- 
ployed underground, and 4,648 under 
14 years of age and 18,114 between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years employed above 
ground. Of the total employees above 
ground there were 6,086 females em- 
ployed in 1921 as compared with 8,223 
in 1920. 


ACCIDENTS. 


During 1921, there were 815 persons 
killed at the mines and quarries, and 
90,121 injured and ineapacitated for 
more than seven days, which was 369 
and 31,940, respectively, less than in 
the previous year. It is mentioned, 
however, that in 1921 work was sus- 
pended at the coal mines for three 
months during which time the miners 
were not exposed to the risks attending 
Particulars of the 
accidents at mines (excluding quarries) 
are given as follows: 
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Persons Persons 
~ killed injvred 
1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 
Underground ‘accidents— | 
Explosions of firedamp 1 
Or COBidust...... cc... es 26 19 107 50 
Malis of “ground... ..5... ~ 559; 3886 41,562! 31,082 
Shaft accidents.......... 42 27) 526 612 
Haulage accidents....... 2p LOK S29 TT B75 
Miscellaneous ............ | 126 88) 86,800! 29,701 
Total (underground);. 990; 690) 107,606) 79,020 
Surface secidents— 
On railways, sidings or: 
CEAIMWEYS Pc ee oe leans 54 41 2,982 2,110 
pW 0 ee eee ee 86 37| ..7,902) 5,758 
Total (surface)....:.. 140 78] 10,884 7,868 
Total of all accidents! 1,130 sii 118,490; 86,888 











The report shows that there has been 
a great reduction in the accident death- 
rate in mines during the last half cen- 
tury and draws attention to ‘‘a very 
striking decrease in the number of ac- 
cidents due to explosions and to shaft 
accidents, for the prevention of which 
much has been done by research and 
regulation, and an improvement, less 
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marked, in the number of accidents due 
to falls of ground, in the prevention of 
which, though many are, of course, 
unavoidable, personal care plays a pre- 
dominant part. On the other hand, no 
improvement is evident in the number 
of accidents on haulage, an operation 
in which safety depends far more on 
the personal factor than on regulation, 
and in which the work of the individual 
is not open to close supervision. It is 
possible that not enough attention has 
been devoted in the past to improve- 
ments in haulage, as being a less ob- 
vious source of accidents; but ultimate- 
ly the responsibility rests with the in- 
dividual; and, in order to bring this 
fact home, the Department is taking 
preliminary steps . . . toward the pro- 
motion, throughout the coalfields, of a 
‘Safety First’ movement.’’ 


The report shows that the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund, at the end of 1921, had 
a net amount of over $460,000 to its 
credit. 


THIRD NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


THe growth of the Consumers’ Co- 

operative Movement in the United 
States was shown at the Third National 
Congress of the Co-operative League, 
which was held at Chicago, Ili, on 
October 26, 27 and 28. There were 
present seventy delegates of constituent 
societies from sixteen different states 
and thirty fraternal delegates besides 
representatives of labour organizations 
and a number of individuals interested 
in co-operation. Dr. J. P. Warbasse, 
president of the Congress occupied the 
chair. | 

A model state co-operative law was 
submitted by the committee on Co- 
operative Legislation and was approved 
by the Congress with a recommendaticn 
that the procedure outlined by the 
Committee on Legislation for promot- 
ing the model law be followed. 


Mr. W. C. Lansdon, National Organ- 
izer of the Farmers’ Co-operative and 
Educational Union of America reported 
that the farmers of the United States 
were now marketing five billion dollars 
worth of their products through their 
own organizations, and were supplyimg 
themselves co-operatively with over 
$100,000,000 worth of farm machinery, 
elothing and other necessities. 


Mr. Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, announced that within ninety 
days a co-operative bank would be es- 
tablished for the first time in New York 
City. Mr. Walter F. McCaleb, former 
manager of the Brotherhood Co- 
operative Bank, presented a report on 
co-operative labour banks. He stated 
that the locomotive engineers had open- 
ed their bank at Cleveland in Novem- 
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ber, 1920, with resources of $650,000, 
and within two years the resources had 
grown to $19,000,000. This bank limits 
the profit of shareholders to 10 per 
cent, the balance of the available net 
profits being returned to depositors. It 
was claimed that this bank paid its de- 
positors a higher rate of interest than 
any other bank in Cleveland. In a re- 
port on the development of credit 
unions (co-operative savings and loan 
societies) it was stated that were now 
eighty-six in New York, which in 1921 
had total resources amounting to $4,- 
445 297, making loans of $3,904,583 dur- 
ing the year. In Massachusetts there 
were 82 credit unions at the end of 
1921 with total resources of $4,047,172 
and total loans to members of over 
$3,003,765. 


Particulars were given of various 
special forms of co-operative enterprise. 
‘“Our Co-operative Cafeteria’’ establish- 
ed in New York City, has a member- 
ship of 1,000 mostly women, and is con- 
ducting three branches with a turnover 
of $300,000 a year. The manager of 
the Franklin Co-operative Creamery of 
Minneapolis told how locked-out milk 
drivers had helped to organize this 
dairy which is now owned and con- 
trolled by 6,000 consumers. It had eut 
the price of milk from thirteen cents to 
ten cents a quart, and in a year and a 
half from its formation it was supply- 
ing $1,500,000 worth of dairy products 
annually. It was claimed that owing 
to the improved quality of milk which 
it sold deaths from typhoid were prac- 
tically wiped out and the infant mor- 
tality rate was greatly lowered. The 
surplus savings of the dairy are given 
back to the patrons. Co-operative dai- 
ries have also been organized at Wauge- 
gan, [lU., and at Cleveland, Ohio. 


The report of the Committee on Co- 
operative Housing contained an a2- 
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count of the Co-operative Housing So- 
ciety of Milwaukee. This is said to be 
the first attempt on a large seale by an 
American municipality to meet the 
housing crisis on a strictly co-operative 
basis. The enterprise was financed by 
loans from the city, the country and 
individuals. Twenty-eight acres of 
land were bought, on which ninety 
homes were built. Nine hundred ap- 
plications were received from pros- 
pective co-operative tenants. Tenant 
members buy shares in the association 
up to the value of the property they are 
to occupy. They obtain a perpetual 
lease but do not have title to the pro- 
perty. The rent paid is used to defray 
the actual operating costs, and to re- 
tire the preferred stock held by those 
who furnished the capital for the hous- 
ing society. ; 


In the report of the Committee on 
Spurious Co-operatives it was establish- 
ed that at least $15,000,000 had been 
lost to workers in the United States 
during the past three years through 
the operations of false co-operative 
societies which were in reality nothing 
but stock-selling schemes. 


Resolutions were passed by the Con- 
gress advocating that preference be 
given vo-operatives to union label 
goods, creating a committee to raise 
$50,000 among trade unionists and far- 
mers for the promotion of co-operation, 
recommending the establishment of co- 
operative schools throughout the coun- 
try, appointing a committee to work in 
harmony with the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Bureau, and recommending to 
state federations of labour the appoint- 
ment of authorized co-operative advi- 
sers whose qualifications would be pass- 
ed upon by the Co-operative League, 
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NEW GERMAN EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE LAW 


AN aet passed on July 22, 1922, and 

in foree from October 1, 1922, 
establishes in Germany a national sys- 
tem of local employment offices  co- 
ordinated and supervised by state em- 
ployment offices under the supreme 
control of the Employmént Depart- 
ment of the Federal Ministry of La- 
bour. 


Offices administered by the local 
authorities are directly responsible for 
the placing of labour, and every com- 
mune must be served either by an 
office of its own or by a neighbouring 
exchange. Each local office may estab- 
lish special sections to deal with parti- 
cular classes of workers and similar 
sections may be established in the 
state offices and in the Federal Employ- 
ment Department. No fees may be 


- charged either to employers or work- 


ers. No office may supply labour, if 
the conditions conflict with those of an 
existing collective agreement of which 
the office has knowledge, or if the 
wages offered are below the minimum 
current rate for the locality. In other 
respects the office is to abstain from 
any action which may influence the 
level of wages. 


Employers are required, and asso- 
ciates of workers have the right, to 
notify an exchange of the beginning 
or end of an industrial dispute, and 
when a dispute is notified the office 
must inform applicants of its existence. 


The state employment offices and 
the Federal Employment Department 
will act as clearing houses. In addition 
to supervising the state offices the 
Federal Employment Department is to 
publish regular reports on the labour 
market, employment exchange statis- 
ties, the extent of unemployment, la- 


bour disputes, collective bargaining 
and labour organization. In order to 
earry out this function the Department 
is given the right to demand adequate 
information on these matters. 


To assist in the administration of 
the employment office system, eommit- 
tees are to be established in connection 
with each local and state employment 
office, and an administrative council 
in connection with the Federal Employ- 
ment Department. Employers and 
workers will be equally represented on 
these bodies. Local authorities are to 
be represented on the state committees, 
and public administrative bodies (com- 
munes, communal unions and states) on 
the administrative council. 


Non-commercial private employment 
offices are to be supervised by the 
state offices and may be taken over by 
the national system on request of the 
persons maintaining them. Under cer- 
tain conditions a state office or the 
Federal Employment Department may 
demand the transfer or closure of any 
such private office. Private employment 
offices operated for profit are prohi- 
bited as from January 1, 1931, and no 
new permits may be granted after Octo- 
ber 1, 1922. The business of existing 
commercial offices is to be supervised 
by the public offices set up under the 
new act. 


The Federal Minister of Labour may 
require employers to notify Vacancies 
to the local office where such vacancies 
are for workers subject to sickness 
insurance. This obligation, however, 
will not apply to vacancies in agricul- 
ture or domestic service or to those in 
establishments employing less than five 
workers. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1922 


"THE reports from the offices of the 

Employment Service of Canada for 
the month of November, 1922, indicated 
a decrease in the volume of business as 
compared with the preceding period, 
but an increase when compared with 
the corresponding month of 1921. The 
accompanying chart, which presents 
the returns from the offices on the basis 
of daily averages over half-month 
periods, shows a sharp decline during 
the first half of the month as a reaction 
from the abnormal increase noted in 
October, followed by a shght decrease 
during the latter weeks. The number 
of vacancies notified by employers to 
the Service averaged 1,156 and 1,101 
daily during the first and second half 
of November respectively, as compared 
with 958 and 831 during the same 
periods a year ago. Vacancies reported 
during the latter half of October aver- 
aged 2,600 daily. Applications for em- 
ployment registered at the offices 
declined from a daily average of 2,913 
during the latter half of October to an 
average of 1,658 during the first half 
and 1,611 during the second half of 
November. The average number of ap- 








plications reported daily during the 
same period in November, 1921, was 
1,407 and 1,501 respectively. The offices 
of the Service effected an average of 
1,111 placements during the first half 
of November, as compared with an 
average of 2,445 during the latter half 
of October and with an average of 802 
during the same periods of November, 
1921. During the latter half of the 
month placements averaged 999 daily 
as compared with 709 during the same 
period in 1821. During the month 
under review the placements in regular 
employment averaged daily 835 and 
745 respectively, while the daily place- 
ments in casual work averaged 274 and 
254. The following table presents the 
placements effected to date by the 
offices of the Employment Service: 





Placements 
Year — 
Regular | Casual Total 
1919 (10 months).... 268,001 87,904 305,905 
LODO Py acae Sele Sa sae 366,547 79,264 446,811 
LOD is RIT Reo taee 280,518 75,238 855,756 
1922 (11 months).... 283,856 88,722 | 372,578 
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During the -month of November, 
1922, there were 42,494 applicaticns for 
employment registered at the offices, 
of which 33,788 were from men and 
8,705 from women. Employers notified 
the Service of 29,337 vacancies, of 
which 21,768 were for men and 7,569 
for women. Persons referred to employ- 
ment during the month numbered 
29,226, while a total of 27,445 place- 
ments were effected. Of the placements 
20,586 (17,988 men and 2,598 of wo- 
men) were in regular employment and 
6,859 in casual work. 


Placements in regular employment 
by provinces during the period were as 
follows: Nova Scotia, 383 men, 109 
women; New Brunswick, 461 men, 82 
women; Quebec, 1,082 men, 418 women; 
Ontario, 8,871 men, 736 women; Mani- 
toba, 2,255 men, 419 women; Saskat- 
chewan, 2,452 men, 287 women; Alber- 
ta, 1,112 men, 330 women; British 
Columbia, 1,872 men, 217 women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The demands in the construction 
group decreased slightly during the 
month owing to unfavourable weather, 
although a few workers were required 
for road, bridge and sewer  construc- 
tion. At Halifax few skilled building 
mechanics were unemployed, while at 
St. John earpenters, plasterers and 
plumbers were in demand. There was 
an increased number of casual jobs 
offered at Halifax, St. John and Monc- 
ton. Improvement was reported in the 
logging industry, and vacancies for 
choppers, pulpwood cutters, teamsters 
and camp builders were filled in large 
numbers from Amherst, New Glasgow, 
Chatham, Moncton and St. John. At the 
two latter offices several miners were 
in demand. 


() UEBEC. 


In Quebee Province little activity 
was reported in the construction group, 
a small demand for labour for street 
and road work being received in Mon- 
treal and Quebec. There was an in- 
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creased number of placements of ex- 
perienced bushmen, for the camps both 
in the province and in Northern 
Ontario. In Montreal a number of fae- 
tory workers and skilled mechanies 
were registered, but there was little 
demand in the manufacturing group. 


ONTARIO. 


Slackness in the demand for farm 
labour was indicated by the reports, but 
in Western Ontario, particularly Tor- 
onto, Hamilton, London and St. Thomas, 
a few orders for workers for the winter 
were received. Operations in the con- 
struction group were slightly curtailed 
due to colder weather, and numbers of 
unemployed tradesmen were registered 
at the offices. There were several re- 
quests for carpenters, painters and 
bricklayers, at Kitchener, Sarnia, St. 
Thomas, Kingston and Windsor, and no 
difficulty was experienced in meeting 
the demands. Powerhouse and dam 
eonstruction employed a number of 
workers at Timmins, Cobalt and North 
Bay, while at Peterborough and King- 
ston, a few labourers were required for 
road work. Tracklaying and main- 
tenance work for electric and steam 
railway companies provided work for 
many at Toronto, London, Guelph, 
Windsor and Port Arthur, but on the 
whole a decrease was reported in the 
demand for outside workers. Consider- 
able activity was shown in the logging 
oroup, and bushmen were sent in large 
numbers to the camps in the northern 
part of the province from the offices at 
Ottawa, Pembroke, Cobalt, Timmins, 
Port Arthur and Toronto. In the manu- 
facturing group very few demands for 
workers were received. At Windsor and 
Toronto, there were a few calls for tool 
grinders, tool and die makers, moulders 
and machine operators, while at St. 
Thomas, boilermakers and machine shop 
operators were required. Women work- 
ers were in demand in the cotton mills, 
knitting and glove factories at Kingston 
and London and in the shoe factories at 
Toronto. Longshore work was fairly 
brisk, especially at Sarnia, while at Port 
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VACANOIES | 


OFFICES Reporte | Unfilled | Reg’ed 
during {at end o1| durimg 
period period period 























Nova Scotia cine bodies wercioete ree 198 88 1,174 
PATON EPS Er ses ic ech ce cate eee ene e ae 116 14 168 
Halifax 5 cet chee eee ao 340 82 507 
New “Glasgow. (0 ioc. 0b ove eee es 114 80 237 
Ryne ye. 7s AS clits o: eek ee ae 223 12 265 

New Brunswick.....ccccceccees 193 126 1,112 
Chath es. soe, Ue ee 125 12 90 
MONCEOR) 2 CBR. eee contee, cee 333 14 687 
St Sohn tuces a ee ee 285 100 335 

Quebec aa retake en, oelelere «states 1,287 326 3,125 
ERB ia es. aes bs Sas «ks ot Tie 87 9 266 
BIONCEal Sos ioe aha ook tei eie aieteteia eee 842 133 2,080 
Quebec Ross ccc aw dot adie s ee 138 17 409 
Books sei Meiale catere oS cores icilotee a no “a8 

NRG Dir VETS Eb FF ves Reece ioe : 

Priam ee. 1108 | a eab | Tie 
Behav tle Pee, eat oe eek 229 24 248 
BPAVLEGEA ea ks Poe owen Paro wee 120 46 235 
CHACHA ace ae ek ae e : 283 25 298 
OD Be Sennen apne tae. ts 374 182 802 
Port Willie 0). eee 563 7 569 
GIe PIs eae ea eee Retesten 216 96 203 
PLATE OTS Oo eich ci oul te 1,165 121 1,493 
Kingston* +... 00.0. tae a 205 49 299 
Hibehenergyy, 84 .;, seeicoemut cesses 179 151 337 
DWOnd On, 4s. cs eae the Sear crerereleina Ses : d 347 103 512 
Wiagara’ Watiguigsi soc; heen ee 118 152 207 
NOTED BAG) eaeaectea (mites oe er oe 538 430 668 
Oshawa hic, cue cet en ee 150 | 51 302 
Ottawa ........ 435 116 1,050 
CIUDEOKE) ouhscatown ethene ene He 125 127 188 
Peverbarough he... o eee Ae! 153 188 225 
Port FATEAUT 30. 05% oe canoe ae 2,354 547 829 
Bie -Catharinesic. tee cee 269 32 42] 
BEE MONE SG .Ge>. hr tas chars tens 165 14 195 
BAHIA. uc ete. osteo a 1i2 7 188 
Rault: (Ste, Mario csc. o.<ekwatos 787 655 592 
BUG DUTY ch cele fea os de woawuw ve seen 1,137 400 513 
Timmins ........ i pedaewts feeds ts 420 293 358 
Toronto ..... a ae pg Ry ey wel] 4,877 745 6,893 
MVARAGOT UCL. oe dacues coat ea cee cot 322 34 436 

PAPI O OD ores. oP vba aih wise die Ghia 3,489 295 5,223 
Brandon ..... ORs E Sempre 258 28 311 
POONA: BU. tae The yc kcal ee wit 215 50 133 
Portage la Prairie..... Ae pe > 224 37 348 
Brinninesmrt a ee whic Ge. AE ges 2,742 180 4.431 

Saskatchewan eoeececeoereoveveoeeoe 2,673 533 8,762 
PROVED OS Wiig deena ssh ashes | 161 17 i41 
Moose Jaw.......cccecccceees 447 65 700 
Nerth Battleford 95 90 96 
PrincenAlbert....s.cdvececetocus. 506 79 342 
ROMINA ~h1/,. Sah cuets eee eles eee ays 723 217 1,€81 
BaASKALOON ©. 00545606500 ete es 398 25 1,002 
Swift Current........ SAPUase rec 175 12 184 
DOCU DUT fo. 5c0 18 Se onde: y spar ee 79 15 81 
MOUTON crc eee nena 89 18 185 

Alberta eeece @eeoeveeeceeecoeoeeeeaeeee 2,119 191 4,197 
BOOP: CR ee eee pe iE 732 70 1,860 
Drumheller ..........00. A iat ear 52° | 10 356 
PGMONtONs yeennko. oath kes iss 945 82 1,426 
MEGLIND TIC £E ctrcewes wom cami ten tein 299 22, 373 
medicine MiH At! Lh, iG code eee 91 7 182 

British Columbla....cccccccove 2,410 315 6,301 
Cranbrook Aoeess fe cece eee hee 442 it 428 
PROVING Sec ve eos atalele eterele® etetiie o Sie iaie 105 23 63 
CATINMOOTG een nc cote cc cee ctcee 142 1€1 271 
MelOWIS octal vate acne 5 tes 6 0 17 
Nanaimo ...... asatarelete rele exe eyetcleta! Aocas 25 4 63 
BN EISON shatcs Stes we edo tlc Sees 137 19 187 
New Westminster......cccecceccees 69 2 243 
Price sGCOTEG. oo5i004c cnekcceeine: 171 0 117 
Prinee Rupert ...... BE RAB AN SET, 55 4 135 
Revelstoke os cece veces soc aisles ease 27 9 21 
WV BNCOUVER *:.4% coef Glk hee ees 979 70 3,949 
WICTHOM ys ccAsnweate cia s chNetate aie ate’ aceta s.t%s 12 1 100 
WACLOTIE  cclates dict ccte ecu: dante 800 21 707 


PULOSICES ci5s oa ts ocie'es a ele eae ble} 120,001 6,474 42,484 








*§ placements effected by extension office since closed. 
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Arthur and Fort William vacancies for 
freight handlers and grain shovellers 
were filled without difficulty. There 
was a continued eall for wcmen house- 
hold workers, but trained workers of 
this class were not available. 


MANITOBA. 


The demand for farm workers re- 
mained approximately as_ previously 
reported, the requirements being most- 
ly for workers for the winter months. 
There was a decrease in the vacancies 
in this group at Winnipeg, while the 
office at Brandon reported an unusual 
demand for so late in the season. In 
the construction groups the demand 
was adversely affected by weather con- 
ditions. Building was almost at a stand- 
still and very few vacancies were of- 
fered for labourers and road work. At 
Winnipeg several elevator and concrete 
form carpenters were placed, and at 
Dauphin and Portage la Prairie casual 
jobs of a seasonal nature provided 
work for a few. No difficulty was ex- 
perienced by the offices in placing 


‘numbers of men in work in the lumber 


camps. From Brandon, Dauphin and 
Portage la Prairie workers were sent 
to the northern parts of the provinee, 
and from Winnipeg several gangs were 
sent to the camps in Northern Ontario. 
From the latter office 54 muckers 
were transferred to employment at the 
nickel mines near Sudbury, Ontario. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


The demand for farm workers in 
this provinee fell off considerably dur- 
ing the month as compared with the 
large number of calls in this group dur- 
ing October. Farmers in the southern 
part of the province seemed to be sup- 
plied with all the workers they requir- 
ed. Slackness in demand was shown in 
the construction group although on the 
whole very few building tradesmen 
were unemployed. From Regina and 
Saskatoon a few carpenters and 
building labourers were placed, and at 
Hstevan and North Battleford several 
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teamsters were required. Vacancies for 
ground men and telegraph workers, in 
addition to the calls for extra gang and 
section workers, were received and 
filled at the offices at Moose Jaw, 
Regina and Saskatoon. In the logging 
industry employment was afforded to 
numbers of men sent from the offices 
at Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Regina and Saskatoon 
to the camps north of Prince Albert. 
A few experienced coal miners were 
required at Estevan, but the demand 
was not great. Requests for household 
workers were fairly numerous, although 
the calls for farm domesties had fallen 
off considerably. 


ALBERTA. 


There was a further decline in the 
demand for farm workers, only a few 
placements being effected in Calgary, 
Edmonton and Drumheller. In the 
construction group no heavy demands 
for labour were received, but the offices 
reported that on the whole there was 
little unemployment. At Lethbridge 
several teamsters and labourers were 
placed on irrigation werk, althcugh it 
was expected that colder weather would 
delay further proceedings. Few ealls 
for bushmen were received as yet, but 
from Edmonton several workers were 
placed. 


BrRitTIsH COLUMBIA. 


The offices reported a contraction in 
the volume of employment afforded in 
the construction groups and numbers 
of building labourers and tradesmen 
were registered at the offices. Some 
carpenters and labourers were in 
demand at Vancouver, Cranbrook and 
New Westminster, while at Kamloops 
a few workers were required for rail- 
way maintenance and _ construction 
work. Opportunities for employment 
in the lumber camps increased slightly 
during the month and numbers of bush- 
men and tiemakers were placed from 
Cranbrook, Prince George, Prince 
Rupert and Vancouver. Continued ac- 
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tivity was reported in the sawmills and 
a few vacancies were received for mill 
labourers and yardmen at Cranbrook, 
Kamloops and Vancouver. There was 
a slightly increased demand for women 
day workers at Vancouver and Victoria 
and placements were effected without 
difficulty. Resident household workers 
were required in approximately the 
same volume as formerly with a slight 
shortage of applicants. 


The movement of Labour 


The offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of. Canada reported that 20,586 
placements were effected in regular em- 
ployment during November, 1922, of 
which 8,661 were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the office at which 
they were registered. Of these latter, 
3,726 benefited by the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 
2,544 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 
1,182 to points in other provinces. 


The offices in Quebee Province issued 
288 special transportation vouchers, 11 
of which were to bushmen going to 
lumber camps in the northern part of 
the province and 277 to persons, mainly 
lumbermen, going to points near Sud- 
bury, Sault Ste. Marie and Ircquois 
Falls, Ont. The number of workers 
travelling from Ontario at the special 
rate was 1,093, of whom 4 were bushmen 
going to camps in the vicinity of Hull, 
Que. Of the 1,089 provincial transfers 
the greater number were bushmen and 
tie makers going to points near Sud- 
bury, North Bay, Timmins, Sault Ste. 
Marie and Cobalt. One carpenter and 
one bricklayer were transferred from 
Sault Ste. Marie to Cobalt. <A tinsmith 
travelled from Toronto to Cobalt, an 
electrician from Sault Ste. Marie to 
Oshawa, and farm hand and cook from 
Toronto to a point near Windsor, Ont. 
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Manitcba offices granted the special rate 
to 1,063 persons, 230 of whom were 
going to points within the province and 
833 to other provinces. Of the provin- 
cial transfers 99 were bushmen going 
to points north of Dauphin and the re- 
mainder were farm workers and labour- 
ers going to various stations in the 
provinee. The interprovincial transfers 
included 26 farm hands gomg from 
Winnipeg to points in Saskatchewan. Of 
the 807 workers sent to points in On- 
tario more than 740 were bushmen des- 
tined to points near Port Arthur, 54 
were muckers for the mines near Sud- 
bury and a few were household and 
institutional workers going to different 
points in the provinee. The offices in 
Saskatchewan issued certificates to 991 
workers, 939 of whom, chiefly bushmen, 
a few farm hands and miners, were 
going to points within the province. Of 
the 52 persons going to other provinces, 
5 were bushmen going to Sault Ste. 
Marie, Sudbury and Port Arthur, Ont.; 
47 were lumbermen and bushnien going 
from Regina, Saskatoon and Prince 
Albert to Bowsman, Dauphin and Win- 
nipeg, Man. Alberta offices despatched 
153 workers, chiefly miners, bushmen, 
teamsters, and a few farm hands, to 
points within the provinee. In addition 
5 farm workers were sent from Edmon- 
ton to stations in Saskatchewan. From 
British Columbia 11 boilermakers and 
riveters were transferred to Calgary, 
Alta. Bushmen, loggers, and sawmill 
men sent to the camps in various points 
in British Columbia numbered 122. 


Of the 3,726 workers who benefited 
by the Employment Service reduced 
rate 2,370 were carried by the Canadian 
National-Grand Trunk Railways, 1,318 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 37 by 
the Temaskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, and 1 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern. | 
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_ close of November, as well as the stead- 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION DURING NOVEMBER, 1922, AS 
| REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS. 


A CCORDIN G to reports tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the volume of employment as reported 
by employers at the end of November 
showed a small contraction from the 
previcus month, indicating chiefly sea- 
sonal curtailment of operations in the 
out-of-dcor industries. This decline in 
employment, which is the first to be 
recorded since April, was very much 
less extensive than that registered dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1921, 
and the situation generally was decided- 
ly more favourable that at that time. 
The curve in the accompanying chart 
shows the slightly downward movement 
employment manifested at the 


ily upward trend indicated during the 
preceding seven months. The improve- 
ment over the corresponding period in 
1921 is also illustrated. 


Statements were tabulated from 6,369 
employers with an aggregate payroll of 


794,337 persons, of whom 780,940 were 


actually at work at the close of Novem- 
ber, as compared with 787,580 on Octo- 
ber 31. The index number, which is 
based on the number of employees at 
work, therefore declined slightly from 
95.8 on the latter date to 95.2 for the 
period under review. At the end of 





November, 1921, it had stood at 87.2. 
The most decided gains as compared 
with the preceding month were report: 
ed in logging; shipping and stevedoring 
and retail trade also recorded consider- 
able improvement. Employment .in the 
manufacturing industries on the whole 
showed only a slight change, the ten- 
dency, however, being upward. Impor- 
tant increases in the iron and _ steel 
industries more than counterbalanced 
heavy decreases in sawmills. The con- 
struction division suffered considerable 
losses, also of a seasonal character, 
those in railway construction and main- 
tenance being especially pionounced. 
Steam railways employed smaller work- 
ing forces than in October, as did also 
street and electric railways. Employ- 
ment in coal mining moreover declined 
to some extent. 


Reductions in personnel were report- 
ed by concerns in Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinees and British Columbia; those 
in the first named being comparatively 
small while in the other districts they 
were large. This shrinkage was of a 
general character, although the de- 
clines in construction and maintenance 
in each district were particularly 
heavy. In the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec the tendency was upward; the 
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gains in the latter province provided 
work for nearly 2,800 workers, an in- 
erease in staffs of 1.4 per cent. The 
improvement was chiefly due to in- 
creased activity in car shops, logging 
camps and about the ports. In_ the 
Maritime district steel furnaces and 
rolling mills were decidedly busier. That 
conditions in all districts continued to 
compare favourably with those indicated 
during the corresponding month of last 
year may be seen from the following 
table of index numbers: 




















Rela- 

District tive |Nov. 80! Oct. 31/Nov. 3v 

weight| 1922 1922 1921 

Maritime Provinces.... 8.6 92.1 91.7 89.5 
Quebee and Ontario... 69.4 94.2 94.0 85.1 
Prairie Provinces...... 14.0 101.5 105.0 95.6 
British Columbia...... 8.0 95.6 100.2 88.9 
OONAGa siscese cies ate 100 95.2 95.8 87.2 








Firms in Montreal registered consi- 
derable improvement during November, 
largely in longshoring work, in an 
effort to clear up the harbour before 
navigation closed. Additions to staffs 
were also recorded in railway car, glass 
and leather factories. The employment 
afforded on street railways, in road 
construction, and in garment and sugar 
factories declined. Statements were 
eompiled from 767 concerns in that city 
with an aggregate working force of 
108,288 persons as compared with 
105.681 employees on October 31, an 
inerease of over 2 per cent. In Toronto 
the tendency was upward also, although 
the gains were less extensive. Hight hun- 
dred and eighty-six employers indicated 
a combined staff of 110,106 persons, or 
894 more than in the last report. Retail 
trade was decidedly more active than in 
October; and the ircn and steel indus- 
tries generally showed a more favourable 
situation. On the other hand, garment 
factories, building and the street rail- 
ways were slacker. In Ottawa reduc- 
tions in personnel in sawmills and in 
construction caused employment in the 
city to show a decline. Returns were 
compiled from 132 employers having 
11,203 persons on their staff as compar- 


—— 
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rubber plants were busier. 
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ed with 12,051 at the close of the pre- 
ceding month, a contraction of approx- 
imately 1 per cent. <A slightly upward 
movement was noted in Hamilton where 
railway car shops, electric current and 
The gains 
however were largely offset by shrink- 
age in employment in construction. A 
combined working force of 27,026 per- 
sons was reported by the 215 firms 
making returns, who had employed 


26,986 workers on October 31. In Win- 


nipeg considerable additions to staff in 
retail houses were offset by losses in the 
construction industries and to a small 
extent in manufacturing. The 401 con- 
cerns reporting employed 28,6387 per- 
sons as ecmpared with 28,690 in Octo- 
ber. Contractions on a larger scale were 
recorded in Vancouver where 651 per- 
sons were released by the 261 concerns 
reporting. Their total payroll aggregat- 
ed 20,209 workers as compared with 
20,860 employees on October 31. The 
greater part of this reduction occurred 
on street railways and cartage, in water 
transportation and in construction. The 
following table shows the index num- 
bers of employment in these cities as at 
the end of October and November, 








1922 :-— 
City Relative Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
weight 1922 1922 

Montreal feaeie stews 13.9 94,7 92.6 
TOronto. daiacteae sees 14,1 92.9 92.% 
Ottawa, 2. aes 5 98.6 400.6 
FEA IMAICON we caters stias | 3.8 88.2 88.4 
Winnipeg) .iese.c ene 8.7 97.8 99.5 
Vancouver oosccc. cos | 2.6 90.7 94.9 


The Manufactur’:ng Industries. 


Varying conditions in this division 
resulted in a small net increase being 
shown. Car shops, rolling mills and 
steel furnaces were considerably busier, 
and inereased activity, on a smaller 
scale was apparent in the leather, rub- 
ber, glass, brass, bronze - and copper 
sroups. On the other hand, sawmills 
continued to register heavy seasonal 
contractions; canneries and _ starch, 
garment, tobacco and petroleum fac- 
tories also were slacker. Reports were 
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compiled from 4,156 manufacturers 
- with an aggregate working force of 
_ 483,551 persons as compared with 

433,373 on October 31, an increase of 
178 persons only. Employment in the 
manufacturing division was consider- 
ably more active than during Novem- 
ber, 1921, when there was a marked 
shr inkage’ in many of the groups. 


AnmmaAL Propucts, Enpisue.—Further 
losses in employment were indicated in 
-this industry, 348 persons having been 
released during November by the 161 
eoncerns making returns, whose payrolls 
included 13,709 persons. The greater 
part of this decline of 2.4 per cent was 
reported in the Maritime Provinees, 
although the tendency was downward 
in all districts. Fish canning, smoking 
and curing establishments were con- 
_ siderably slacker and dairies also regis- 
tered curtailment. On the other hand, 
abattoirs and meat packing plants were 
more fully engaged. Practically no 
change in the situation had been in- 
dicated during November of last year 
and the situation at that time was 
slightly more favourable than for the 
period under review. 


LEATHER Propucts.—A continuation 
of the upward movement indicated in 
recent reports was apparent during 
November, when 415 persons were 
added to the payrolls of the 206 con- 
cerns reporting. As their total working 
force aggregated 18,627 employees as 
eompared with 18,212 persons at the 
- elose of October, this represented an in- 
erease of 2.3 per cent. Quebec and 
_ Ontario firms showed practically all of 

the additionally employed workers, 
mest of whom were absorbed by boot 
and shoe factories. Tanneries also were 
busier. The situation during November 
_of Jast year had shown somewhat more 
marked improvement and the index 
number was very slightly higher than 
for the period under review. 


et. | ee 


_ Lumper anp irs Propvucrs. —- The 
trend cf employment in this division 
continued to be abruptly downward, 
sawmills again releasing large numbers 
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of employees. Container and match 
factories were rather slacker, while 
furniture concerns showed moderate 
improvement. The losses in Ontario were 
especially heavy, more than 50 per eent 
of the total workers let out having been 
released in that provinee. Shrinkage, 
however, was recorded to some extent 
in all districts. Statements received 
from 739 manufacturers indicated that 
they employed 44,791 persons as com- 
pared with 49,429 employees on Octo- 
ber 81, the difference representing a 
decline of 9.4 per cent. Contractions of 
approximately the same size had been 
indicated during November 1921, when 
employment was in considerably less 
volume than for the period under re- 
view. 


Musicau INSTRUMENTS.—Further ad- 
ditions to staffs were reported by manu- 
facturers of musical instruments during 
November, the gains occurring almost 
entirely in Ontario. A group payroll of 
3,010 workers was recorded by the 45 
concerns making returns, who had em- 
ployed 38,317 persons in the previous 
month. The difference represented an 
increase of 5.8 per cent. The level of 
activity in this industry was very much 
higher than in November, 1921. 


PLANT Propucts, Epireue.—Curtail- 
ment of operations was again indicated 
in fruit and veeetable canneries, and the 
production of starch and glucose also 
declined. Sugar and coufectionery fac- 
tories, on the other hand, were busier. 
Additions to staffs on a small scale were 
recorded in the Maritime Provinces and 
in the Prairie Provinces, while in Que- 
bee, Ontario and British Columbia the 
tendency was downward. Statements 
were compiled from 357 concerns in 
this group employing 28,591 persons as 
compared with 29,001 workers in the 
last report, a reduction of 1.4 per cent. 
The tendency during the corresponding 
month of last year had also been down- 
ward, the losses being in faet much 
larger than for the period under re- 
view. The level of employment at that 
time moreover was lower. 
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Pure AND Paper Propucts.—The 
favourable movement indicated by pulp 
and paper manufacturers during Octo- 
ber was not maintained during the 
month under review and reductions in 
payroll affecting 346 persons were re- 
ported by the 495 concerns making 
returns in this group. Their payroll 
included 50,597 workers at the close of 
November. The losses in pulp and paper 
works were partly offset by increases in 
personnel in printing and publishing 
establishments and in paper product 
works. Increased activity was indicated 
in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
but elsewhere curtailment was evident. 
The movement during November re- 
peats that indicated during the same 
month of 1921, although the losses at 
that time were rather smaller than dur- 
ing the month being surveyed. Never- 
theless the level of employment was 
lower at that time. 


RuBBER Propucts. —— Tire concerns 
were busier during November than in 
the preceding month, mainly in Ontario. 
Statements were compiled from 42 con- 
eerns employing 10,164 persons as 
eompared with 9,957 workers at the 
close of October, a gain of 2.1 per cent. 
This increase represents partial recovery 
from earlier losses. Additions to staff 
on practically the same scale had been 
registered during the same month of 
1921 and the index numbers for the two 
periods were much the same. 


TEXTILE PrRopucts.—The improve- 
ment shown in textiles in the last few 
reports was checked during November 
and reductions in employment were 
noted, chiefly in garment factories. 
Hosiery and knitting mills, on the other 
hand, were somewhat busier. A combined 
working foree of 71,006 persons was 
recorded by the 591 concerns making 
returns, who had employed 71,672 
workers on October 31. The greater part 
of this contraction of .9 per cent was 
registered in Quebee and Ontario. The 
volume of employment afforded in the 
textile industries was somewhat larger 
than that indicated during November of 
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1921, when the situation had shown | 
practically no change. 


Tosacco, DisTinueD AND Maur L1- 
qguors.— Further moderate reductions 
in activity were indicated by breweries 
and tcbacco manufacturers during No- 
vember, 122 persons having been re- 
leased by the 40 firms making returns. 
As their working foree aggregated 
11,238 persons, this represented a de- 
cline of 1.1 per cent, the larger share of 
which oecurred in Quebec. 


Cuay, GLASS AND STONE PropuotTs.— 
Glass faetories continued to report addi- 
tions to staffs, while brick and lime 
plants were slacker. A group payroll of 


9,813 persons was registered by the 122 


employers making returns, who had 
employed 9,592 workers at the close of 
October. This inerease of 2.3 per cent 
was recorded chiefly in Ontario and 
Alberta. The tendency during Novem- 
ber, 1921, had been unfavourable and 
the situation then was not so good as 
for the same period of 1922. 


IRoN AND StreEL Propucts.—State- 
ments were received from 788 firms in 
the iron and steel group with a combin- 
ed working force of 120,979 persons as 
ecmpared with 115,461 employees in 
their last report. The Maritime Pro- 
vinces, Quebec and Ontario shared in 
this inerease of over 5,500 workers, or 
4.8 per cent. Steel furnaces, rolling 
mills and railway ear facteries were 
decidediy busier, and improvement was 
also registered by manufacturers of 
autcmobiles, general plant machinery, 
agricultural implements and in steel 
foundries and machine shops. On the 
other hand, steel shipyards, sheet metal 
works and iron and steel fabrication 
plants showed some curtailment of staff. 
The movement during November, 1921, 
had been distinctly downward and the 
index number stood nearly 10 points 
lower than for the month under review. 


Non-Frrrous Mrrau Propucts.— 
Continued expansion was evidenced in 
this group during November when 381 
persons were added to the staffs of the 


a 


) 


} 
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114 eoneerns making returns. As their 
total working force aggregated 10,771 
persons as compared with 10,390 at the 
close of the preceding month, this re- 
presented an increase of 3.7 per cent. 
Jewellery, brass, bronze and copper con- 
verns in Quebee and Ontario employed 
larger working forces, partly indicative 
of Christmas activity. The index num- 
ber of employment in the non-ferrous 
metal products group stood some 17 
points higher than in November of 1921, 
when the tendency had been unfavour- 
able. 


MINERAL PRopucts.—Cyanamid, pe- 
troleum and gas concerns, chiefly in 
Ontario, were not so fully employed as 
in October. Statements compiled from 
93 concerns with an aggregate working 
force of 8,817 persons showed that they 
had reduced their staff by 262 em- 
ployees or 2.9 per cent during Novem- 
ber. Contractions of about the same 
magnitude had been registered during 
November, 1921, but the situation at 
that time compared unfavourably with 
that indieated for the month under re- 
view. 


Logging. 


Continued and marked activity was 
indicated in the logging group during 
November, almost 7,000 persons having 
been added to the staffs of the 198 
operators reporting. The payroll stood 


at 30,962 persons as compared with 


23,979 workers on October 31. More 
than half of this increase of 29 per cent 
occurred in Ontario, but gains on a 
smaller scale were also recorded in the 
other districts. The expansion evidenced 


in the last few months has been much 
more extensive than during the corres- 


ponding period of 1921, and the in- 
creases for the month under review 
proved no exception to the rule; the 
index number stood approximately 24 
points higher than at the close of No- 
vember, 1921. | 


Mining. 


Coau Minine. — The upward move- 


ment indicated sinee the end of June 
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in this group was not maintained during 
November and there were declines in 
employment affecting 910 men or 2.8 
per cent of the payroll. The 51 concerns 
reporting indicated a group payroll of 
31,054 persons as compared with 31,974 


on October 31. Both eastern and etere 


coal fields shared in the losses, which 
however were somewhat heavier in the 
Prairie district than elsewhere. Nominal 
increases had been evidenced during 
November, 1921, and employment then 
was in slightly greater volume than 
during the month under review. 


Merauuic OrEs.—The mining of me- 
tallie cres in Ontario and British 
olumbia showed a general increase, 
chiefly in gold, silver, nickel, copper and 
iron mines. A group. payroll of 9,890 
persons was reported by the 49 concerns 
making returns, whose payrolls had in- 
cluded. 9,417 workers on October 31. The 
difference represented an increase of 5 
per cent. Contractions had been noted 
during November, 1921, when the situa- 
tion was decidedly poorer than for the 
month under review. 


Transportation. 


Street RAILWAYS AND CARTAGE,—Con- 
tinued curtailment of operations was 
indicated in this group during Novem- 
ber, chiefly in Ontario, Quebec and 
British Columbia. The 111 concerns 
making returns reported that they had 
let out 1,033 persons, their payroll . 
standing at 20,478 as compared with 
21,511 at the close of October, a decline 
of 4.8 per cent. Reductions in personne! 
on a smaller scale had been shown dur- 
ing November, 1921. The level of em- 
ployment at that time was very slightly 
lower than for the month under review. 


Stream Ramways.—For the first time 
since the end of April employment in 
railway transportation exhibited a de- 
clining tendency, the movement repeat- 
ing that experienced during the corres- 
ponding period of 1921. Statements for 
November 31 were tabulated from 129 
concerns and divisional superintendents, 
whose payrolls aggregated 77,816 per- 
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suns as compared with 78,975 employees 
on October 31, a contraction of 1.5 per 
cent. The reductions were widespread in 
application being reported to some ex- 
tent in all districts. 


SHIPPING AND STEvEDORING.—F urther 
improvement in employment.was shown 
in this group during November, 
2,735 persons were added to the staffs 
of the 61 concerns making returns. As 
their combined working force comprised 
17,417 persons as compared with 14,682 
on October 31, this indicated an expan- 
sion of 18.6 per cent. The majority of 
the additionally employed workers were 
engaged in the St. Lawrence ports, 
where efforts were being made to clear 
up -the harbours before the close of 
navigation. A more favourable situation 
was indicated also in the Maritime 
district, while in British Columbia the 
trend was downward. Contractions had 
been indicated during the corresponding 
period of 1921, and employment for the 
period under review was in very much 
greater volume than at that time. 


Construction and Maintenance. 


Further pronounced contractions 
were recorded in the employment af- 
forded in this group, from which 12,942 
men were let out during November, 
contraction of 17.2 per cent. Of that 
number, 2,267 had been engaged in the 
construction of highways, 2,376 were 
released by building contractors and 
8,299 by the construction and mainten- 
ance departments of the railways. The 
combined payrolls of the 418 concerns 
and divisional superintendents making 
returns stood at 62,403 workers as ecom- 
pared with 75,345 employees at the end 
of the preceding month. All provinces 
shared in the downward movement; the 
contractions in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, however, were especially 
heavy. The seasonal shrinkage registered 
during the corresponding month of 1921 
had also been extensive, and the level of 
employment in the group then stood 
somewhat lower than during the month 
under review. 


when 
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Rela-| Nov.| Oct. | Nov. 
Industry tive | 30, | 31, | 30, 
wet. | 1922 1922 | 1921 
Manufacturing 2.02.3 Ci --{ 55.£] 87.7} 87.7) §7.3 
Animal products—edible..... 1.8] 88.4} 92.2) 89.2 
Fur and its products........ .2} 108.3) 107.8) 100.8 
Leather and its products.... 2.4| 85.1] 83.2} 86.2 
Lumber and its products.... 5.7| 90.9] 100.5; 76.3 
Rough and dressed lumber| 3,5] 98.5} 114.2} 77.1 
Lumber products.......... 2.2} 81.0! 81.9! 75.5 
Musical instruments......... | " 4) 77.5) 73.9) 67.5 
Plant products—edible...... 3.71 100.7| 101.9} 96.1 
Pulp and paper products.... 6.F| 98.7] 99.6] 89.0 
Pulp and paper.........0s- 2.1} 101.0) 104.0! 85.8 
Paper products..........+. .§| 93.0] 92.3! 85.5 
Printing and publishing... 29.¢| 98.0! 96.9| 84.6 
Rubber products...........-- 1.:| 71.5] 70.1} 70.7 
Textile products............. 9.1| 90.7 91.8) 85.6 
Thread, yarn and cloth...| 3.:| 102.7} 103.1! 97.8 
Hosiery and knit goods..| 4.5] 96.4} 95.1] 89.7 
Garments and _ personal ; 
FULIISDINZS ia sie sisieretalede iors 3.¢| 77.61 80.7) 74.1 
Others .....ssceeeeeeseseees 1.¢| 92.1] 92.7) 84.9 
Tobaeco, distilled and malt f 
LiGQhVOTS) hance eit iessse cjoxsinies se. .4| 97.41 98.3] 98.9 
Wood distillates and extracts e 102.6! 92.3] 82.5 
Chemicals and ailicd products -9| 87.9| 88.3} 84.1 
Clay, glass and stone prod.|}’ 4,9! 97.3] 95.5) 79.8 
Electric current...........6.- 1.4] 115.5) 116.9) 107.0 
Electrical apparatuS........ .9| 87.5| 87.5! 72.8 
Iron and steel products..... 15.5| 78.11 74.3) 68.3 
Crude, rolled and forged 
PIOAUCTS Pc Ow cilte ase eet 1.7| 66.7| 56.1! 61.0 
Machinery, other than ve- 
icles a yem swe acetates = atte 1.0 06.8 65.2! 62.0 
Agricuitural implements... (8) 57.2] 54.9! 43.4 
Land vehicles.............. 7.5 97.2! 90.9] 84.2 
Steel shipbuilding and re- 
PAITING 2.6.65 c0ce meer ee ces .3| 22.2| 23.21 23.9 
Heating appliances..... eee 71 94.31 98.9} 87.8 
Iron and steel fabrication ; 
CONES) Aiisaieisse op /areteinislelnjelers ihe .7| 85.61 89.2! 71.5 
Foundry and machine shop 
PIOCUCTS: Fiejaie's vs oisisiclee + .6| 73.91 72.0) 61.3 
OEMETS 2h sate stow's occ steelaas << 2.2| 75.2) 75.3| 65.1 
Non-ferrous metal products! 4.4! 79.6) 77.1) 62.2 
Mineral products............- 1.1] 93.1) 96.0} 85.4 
x MiscellameOus ......-+ssseeee 5} 91.8} 91 8} 83.1 
OGG.NG ....+e-. O54 wes letatlone te 4.0' 84.7) 66.0 61.2 
PVE TP VATA Gat ahececct ey suehale se erat teleme oom 6.C{ 162.6] 164.5! 98.6 
Coal [Et teseeceeseeeresecceaece 4.0} 101.9! 105.7} 104.8 
Metallic OreS............0+56- 1.3] 109.4] 104.0} 86.6 
Non-metallic. minerals...... 4 “41 97.6 99.41 79.3 
pect bedad Hs bebeabh FONE eo Re 2-7] 161.5] 102.2! 103.8 
YelOQTAPNS fice ves cece ssces “cl 102.61 103.9} 103.2 
Telephones —-seeeeseeeeeeees 2.11 101.2| 101.7} 104.0 
Transportation ........0.+: i4{) 115.3] 114.7} 106.8 
Vc railways and cartage| ‘9 '(| 199.81 127.0) 119.6 
GILWA YB™ sineccictors + «vate e welel ets ae : : 
Shipping and stevedoring... fee oe oe ea 
Construction and main- rallies g 3 
tenance 8.() 122.6) 153.2) 113.2 
ds wee ee eo eee rere ese eet e 2. 105.1 128.1 85.2 
ea BE ionic Naeioranon cone 1.112312'9|2963.8}2760.1 
Railway e-cocccccccececcececee] fee | 108-0) 133.:] 105.2 
SEEVICOS Mao ee cieeieers as ges oe 1.¢ 95.t 96.¢ 93.4 
Hotel and restaurant........ .£) 96.4) 98.:] 92.2 
Professional. 22sec, «ns5+ 1] 97.8} 94.2} 86.3 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 6} 94.5) 94.9] 95.2 
ISP RGLO: verclela chose sidsels Ginys ole stoic aie T.£| 97.({ 93.8) 86.8 
EVOL Cill ravereteeraterstttel a etelere atetsiere ia 4.8] 97.1} 92.2} 95.7 
BWVITOTES BG csr. «etentetyiemiatersic acs 2.7] 96.8] 98.4} 97.5 
Alb industriegs 7 <i. 2% se ase cat 100 95.2; 95.8; 87.2 





Trade. 


Seasonal activity in retail establish- 
ments was very evident during Novem- 
ber, but wholesale trade was slacker. 
Statements were compiled from 699 
concerns with. a total sales force of 
58,741 persons, or 1,547 more than in 
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the last report, a gain of 2.7 per cent. 


_ All provinces shared to some extent in 


the improvement in retail shops, but the 
gains in Ontario were by far the largest. 


_ The movement during November, 1921, 


had been similar to that recorded during 
the month under review, expansion in 
retail stores considerably more than 
offsetting losses in wholesale houses. The 
level of employment for the two months, 
moreover, was substantially the same. 
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The table on page $4 gives the index 
numbers of employment as reported by 
employers in the various industries as 
at November 30, 1922, at October 31, 
1922, and at November 30, 1921.. The 
first column represents the proportion 
of workers in each industrial group in 
relaticn to the total number of workers 
in all groups for the month under re- 
view. (Number of workers employed in 
January 17, 1920, equals 100.) 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING NOVEMBER, 1922. 


CCORDING to reports from munici- 

pal officials tabulated by the Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistics, the value of 
the building permits issued in 56 cities 
showed a minor decrease during Nov- 
ember as compared with the preceding 
month and a somewhat larger decline 
in comparison with the returns for 


_ November, 1921. The estimated value of 


ee a 


the building contemplated in these ci- 
ties during the month under review 
stood at $9,176,861, while in October it 


Shad stood at $9,337,253 and in Novem- 


_ have been greater than in October. 


ber, 1921, at $10,932,164. There was, 


therefore, a reductoin of $160,392 or 


1.7 per cent in the former comparison 


and of $1,755,303 or 16.1 per cent in 
the latter comparison. 


An analysis of the reports shows the 
estimated value of building in Prince 
Edward Island, Ontario and Alberta to 
In 
all other provinces, however, declines 
were indicated. The increases in the 
25 cities reporting in Ontario amounted 
to $638,892, or 12.1 per cent, while in 
Alberta the gain was $86,589 or 27.5 
per cent. Of the reductions in the per- 
mits issued in other districts, those of 
$292,483 or 54.8 per cent in British 
Columbia and of $195,535, or 70.9 per 
cent in Nova Scotia were the largest. 


As compared with the figures for 
November, 1921, Prince Edward Island, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta reported 


“month 


‘with October, 


increases in the value of the permits 
issued, the gain of $2,672,246 or 82.3 
per cent in Ontario being the most note- 
worthy. In Nova Scotia, New Brun- 
swich, Quebec, Saskatchewan and Bri- 
tish Columbia the building anticipated 
was less than during the corresponding 
of last year. The decline in 
Quebec of $4,355,268, or 67.2 per cent 
was the largest and represented reac- 
tion from the unusually high level for 
November which was indicated in 
Montreal on account of authority being 
granted for the construction of a large 
hotel.. r 


Of the larger centres, Montreal and 
Vaneouver registered declines in the 
value of the permits issued as compared 
1922, and also with 
November, 1921. In Toronto on the 
other hand, improvement was recorded 
in both comparisons, while in Winnipeg 
the amount of building estimated was 
higher than in the corresponding month 
of last year, but showed a decline in 
comparison with the figures for the 
preceding month. 


Of the other cities, St. John, Fort 
William, Guelph, Kingston, Kitchener, 
Ottawa, Sarnia and Edmonton report- 
ed advances in the amount of building 
contemplated as compared with Octo- 
ber, 1922, and also with November, 
1927: 
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The accompanying table shows the 
value of the permits issued during Oc- 
tober and November, 1922, and during 


ESTIMATED COST OF 


° 
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November, 1921. The 35 cities for which 
records are available since 1910 are 
marked by asterisks. 


BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS. 




















Nov., Oct., Nov., 
City 
1922 1922 | 1921 
; $ $ $ 
P, E. 1.—Charlottetown.. 8,000 Nil 128,991 
Nova Scotia............-. 80,406 275,941; 128,991 
PET ATL ae cteteeaateras rss ate 55.580! Pyles ta 97,816 
New Glasgow.......... Nl 14, 950) 1,050 
re perey fo) NO a as oes 24,826}. 23,820) 30,125 
\ 

‘New Brunswick........... §5,235 102,250) 65,350 
FrederictOM .. 04. 3esees| 3,500 9.225 8,590 
SNORELOR MS Se actiaes wie be | 4.725) * 58,025 30,850 
Fe eR c ctapeae evayssteaon oe. he | 47,000 35,000 26,000 
QUETIOO = 055. oath ak eh | 2,128,090; 2,3€8,4°5| 6,483,353 
*Montreal—Maisonneuve} 1,675,370) 1,720,87F| 6,275,960 
* Owepee Nace nein beer 243,420 257,03 108,548 

Shawinigan Falls...... 4,000 2,950 Ni} 
*Sherbrooke. (co .xnwes dea 16,000) 15, 00¢ 15,500 
ATNTEE- SRV ClSicacids.c acts oe 96,209 118,850 | 31,956 
“Westmount: Ase. s4- 93,100 193,700! 51,400 
MOAGATION 0. 9840 Cpalearrees 5,918,252) 5,279,860, 3,246,CC6 
Pellew ilies «cis osne cues. 1,950 8,950 1,300 
PBLAUCTCEO Soece ep ey es 11.955) 42,230) 12,640 
CORA SI ee = coe oe aac. a ts 589) 110, 475) 13,300 
PP ONG A. W UTAM casiersietre 456, 200! 84,850! 14.150 
CANE WRG Be: Le ee hate 8,978 | 90,535 11,594 
PUNTIET DH et env cet ovale tees | 86,268 | 30,680) 11,895 
*Hamilton ..o.s..6. 25. | 337,525} 414,300, 294,700 
PASTE STONE us iors cteleeacovest ale 297,169 45,150; 8,252 
PICT GENGIIGI 7 these dcovles « dateies 446,872 68,280) 38,210 
STOR OMisok oo a sheen cae oe 165,875 233,530) 162,810 
Niagara Falls......... 29,000 43,765| 28,925 
MSE Wiad thc can cpviveaseicie ale’ 36,700 808,450 5,500 
SOECLWAR ace anes unre 330,980 281,604} 107,950 
Owen Sound......... rats 5,000 17,775 10.000 
*Peterborough ......... 11,678 15,349 11,548 
EPOrt GeATCMUEL cares scne 5,790 31,404 8,433 
Stratiord: costes nck 10,48] 18,385 3,300 
*St. Catharines......... | 70,551 109,676 55,209 








 Nov., 











Nov., Oct., 
Oity 

1922 1922 1921 
SSEO EN OMaAS teen ee eee 11,337 17,625 10,900 
Sarnia. 4b eet aan 77,770 60,845 61,105 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 700 10,465 $1,300 
A ROTONt OS meetoee sioeaans 8,213,307| 2,946,352} 2,005,620 
Wellend aisuovalte Teele, ecole misia'e 7,820 43,220 8,225 
eWindsOr - e500 en ae 276,840} 277,575; 385,635 
Woodstock... J2.0.0e. 9,818 17,890 3,445 
Manitoba. love eee crooks 228.487; 285.457; 146,275 
ABranadoMuneenee pte ose 4,037 25,677 6,000 
St. Bonitaces. soe 12,600 15,990 4,475 

WVU PER a ncn cotetete oa ate 211,850 243,800 135,800 - 

Sasktachewan ............ |  420.73C| 237,275} 153.630 
*MOOSC) DAW sass ke oo 60s 22,680 14,805 12,840 
bay Boy 22 figs hea aE Pe Gea ee 48,355 142,959. 96,1385 
* Saskatoon ad; annlsetewies 49,695 79,515, 44,685 
PAT CITA Martek =i cite cron maeorieer 401,624 147,105 
*Onleary tf. Gate eae 103,800 102,000 
SWAIMOME OM a 5 ous Use apsce act 250.879 86,980 
Lethbridge A232). ee 45,945 14,125 

Medicines Hata... is ekaec: 1,000 Nil 
British Columbia........ 241,037 561,424 
Nanaim@, oS. se sacckc 2,500 11,996 
*New Westminster...... 11,950 11,500 
Point -Grey #5 acess. 11,250 $35,750 
Prince Rupert......... 3,677 6,080 
South Vancouver...... 21,475 _ §8,375 
EVIATICOUVEL lace ace sca 165,379 168,510 
*Vietoria: vs. fiminves cet 24,806 5 57, 245 69,211 

$ $ $ 
Total—56 cities.......... 9,176,€61| §,337,253) 10,932,164 

$ $ $ 
*Total—35 cities.......... 8,882,583! 8,319, 2808) 10, 417,117 





FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, DECEMBER, 1922. 


DZD UBING December the Department 
of Labour received fcr insertion in 
the Lasour GazEertsE the following in- 
formation relative to three fair wage 
contracts, two of which were awarded 
by the Department of Public Works and 
one by the Department of Railways and 
Canals. These contracts contain the 
usual fair wage clause which provides 
for. the prompt payment of such wages 
as are current in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, and for 
observance on the various works under 
eontract cf the prevailing hours of 
labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


. 


A statement was also received as to 
the supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the Regulations 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 
System and the securing of fair wages, 
eLG. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Works. 

Improvements to wharf, Berthierville 
(en haut), Que. Name of contractor, 
Hormisdas Gravel (St. Lambert, Que.). 
Date of contract, Nov. 4, 1922. Amount 
of contract, unit prices. 


Construction of wharf, Ucluelet 
(West), Comox-Alberni, B.C. Name of 
contractor, McDonald, Watson & Wither, 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, Novem- 
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ber 24, 1922. 
prices. 


Amount of contract, unit 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


Construction of a conerete dam at 
Young’s Point, on the Trent Canal. 
Name of contractor, F. R. Wilford & 
Company, Limited, Lindsay, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 14, 1922. Amount 
of contract, schedule rates. 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT. 

The fcllowing is a statement of pay- 
ments made in December. for supplies 
- ordered by the Post Office Department 

subject te the Regulation for the Sup- 
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pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary con- 
ditions. . 











Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals $1,571.51 
Makirg and repairing rubber stamps, 

GAGELS CG Ore tarte halen clteles fete eee ee 144,43 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

UIT LOE MASH CVC rt Arbre old Sk Metckoa ae en 6,156.00 
Repairing letter boxes, etc., and hampers 509.50 
ReVAiEINET SCHIES IM Se Aah Fa tere na rhe 112.20 
Supplying mail bag fittings................ 9,674.72 
Suppl yinesialorecc corek toe eee ee ieee 433.90 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the 


more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and 
working conditions that have recently 
been received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazetre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and employ- 
ees. Verbal agreements, which are also 
included in the records, are schedules 
of rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules 
of wages are summarized, including 
civic schedules. In the 
agreement or schedule the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of la- 
bour are given, with other information 


of general interest. 
Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing. 


Orrawa, Ont.—OrTTawa NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND OTTAWA TYPOGRAPH- 
1cAL Union, No. 102. Agreement to be 
in force from January 1, 1923, to 
September 30, 1925. 


In all newspaper offices, only jour- 
neymen members of the union in good 
standing, to be employed as compositors, 


foremen, makeups, operators, copy cut- 
4 


case of each. 


ters, bankmen, type casters (except 
where on work making type or sorts 
for office use), machinists and machine 
tenders employed on typesetting, type- 
casting or composing machines. 


Minimum wages: per week, assistant 
foremen, compositors, makeups, oper- 
ators, copy cutters, bankmen, type- 
casters, machinists and machine ten- 
ders, on evening newspapers, $41, 
forty-six and one-half hours’ work; on 
morning newspapers, $48.50, forty- 
three and one-half hours’ work. Over- 
time, price and one half. Sundays and 
holidays, double time, men being guar- 
anteed at least two consecutive hours’ 
work. This does not apply to morning 
newspaper employees after 7 p.m. or 
before 5 am. Day men on morning 
newspapers to work on the above holi- 
days five hours, and, when required to 
do so to complete the work, another 
hour, for which they shall receive a 
regular day’s pay. Members of morn- 
ing newspaper staffs working on Satur- 
day after the completion of regular 
Friday night shift to be paid time and 
one-half for first four hours and Corie 
time thereafter. 


Hours: night work, 7 p.m. to 5 a.m.; 
day work, 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. When an 
office employs three shifts, two to be 
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considered as on night work. Employees 
not to be compelled to work more than 
five hours without time off for lunch. 
When working after 6 p.m. on evening 
papers, at least thirty minutes off for 
lunch to be allowed. No member to act 
as operator machinist in an office where 
over three machines are in operation, 
unless the regular operator fails to sup- 
ply a substitute. 


Only journeymen members or ap- 
prentices in last six months of appren- 
ticeship to be eligible as learners on 
machines during working hours. Term 
of learners on machines to be six 
months. Wages per week to be as fol- 
lows: first two weeks, $15; next two 
weeks, $17; following eight weeks, $19; 


following six weeks, $22; remaining 
eight weeks, $30. 
Loaning, borrowing, exchanging, 


purchasing or sale of matter or matrices 
of local advertisements between news- 
papers in Ottawa to be prohibited, with 
eertain exceptions. 


Union reserves right to refuse to 
execute work from or for printing of- 
fices considered unfair or in which a 
strike exists. 


Members to be paid weekly. 


_Journeymen may practice on ma- 
chines up to two hours per day outside 
of regular hours, when foreman ap- 
proves. 


Foreman to be judge of competency. 


In event of an employee having a 
complaint against foreman as to his 
discharge, which is not adjusted by 
conciliation, the matter to be referred 
to a local Joint Standing Committee of 
said Union and said Publishers (two 
from each), to decide controversy. 


Suitable arrangements to be made 
between foremen and chapels of various 
offices that a Saturday half holiday 
may be given to as large a portion of 
the men as possible. 
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A Joint Apprentice Committee of 
two representatives from each party 
to be formed. Proportion of appren- 
tices to be as follows: for four journey- 
men or less, one; for every additional 
four or fraction thereof, one; not more 
than four apprentices on one shift. 
Beginning with second year, each ap- 
prentice to attend at least one session 
each week during the school term at 
the Ottawa Technical School in em- 
ployer’s time, but not more than one 
apprentice to be allowed off at once. 
Beginning with first week of the third 
year, each apprentice must subseribe 
for the course in printing approved by 
the International Typographical Union 
—sixty weeks at 50 cents per week. 
Apprentices to be under the supervi- 
sion of the foreman. Apprentices to be 
not less than 15 years of age and to 
serve 5 years. The foreman and the 
Joint Apprentice Committee to exam- 
ine applicants. At end of their second 
year apprentices may be admitted as 
apprentice members of the Union, and 
registered. Apprentices to undergo 
yearly examinations. 


Seale of wages per week for appren- 
tices; third year—first six months $10, 
second six months $16; fourth year— 
first six months $19, second six 
months $20; fifth year—firet six 
months $22, second six months $23. 
Apprentices at night to receive $1 
over the above rates. 


All questions between the parties to 
the agreement that cannot be settled 
otherwise to be referred to the local 
Joint Standing Committee. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONT.—SHEET Meta Sxo- 
TIONS OF THE BuimupERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
THE AMALGAMATED SHEET Mera WoRK- 
ERS’ INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE, LOCAL 
No. 30. Agreement to be in effect from 
December 1, 1922, until March 1, 1924, 
and for twelve months thereafter un- 
less 30 days’ notice is given of ehang 
or termination. 
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Minimum wages: per hour-——80 cents. 
Hight hours per day and forty-four 
per week. Overtime until midnight 
(after eight hours’ work) time and 
one-half; thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Workman if sent to outside job to 
be paid railway fare and_ travelling 
expenses, and travelling time if by 
day; if by night, a pullman berth is to 
be provided (but no pay for travelling 
time). 


It shall be optional for a shop fore- 
man to be a member of the union. 


Provisions made for a joint arbitra- 
tion committee to arbitrate all dis- 
putes. 


Toronto, ONT..-MASON AND GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND BRICKLAYERS’ UNION, 
No. 2, anD Stone Masons’ Union, No. 
26. The agreement as summarized in the 
July, 1922, issue of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTH remains in force with the alter- 
ation of one ¢ lause which now pro- 
vides that any change must be made 
three months prior to December 31, 
1923, and notification of the same must 
be made in writing and the new agree- 
ment signed by November 1, 1923. 





Transportation and Public Utilities 


(a) Steam Railways. 


GRAND TRUNK Ratbway SYSTEM AND 
CERTAIN OF ITS EMPLOYEES, BEING CLERKS, 
FREIGHT HANDLERS, ETC., MEMBERS RE- 
SPECTIVELY OF THE CANADIAN BROTHER- 
HOOD oF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAM- 
sHIPp CLERKS, FREIGHT HaANpuers, Ex- 
PRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from November 1, 
1922, until thirty days after notice in 
writing is given by either party of 
termination or revision. 


The agreement is given in full in this 
issue in article entitled ‘‘ Proceedings 
under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act during December, 1922.’’ 
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SypNEy, N.S.—Dominion IRON AND 
STEEL Company, Limirep, AND Nova 
Scotia STEEL AND Coan COMPANY, 
LIMITED, AND COMMITTEES OF THEIR RE- 
SPECTIVE EMPLOYEES BEING ENGINEERS, 
FIREMEN AND TRAINMEN. Rules and rates 
to be effective as from December 1, 1922. 


Rates: per hour, engineers, 60 cents; 
conductors, 55 cents ; firemen and 
brakesmen, 46 cents. Rates to be effee- 
tive until ‘the company deems it neces- 
sary to revise same. 


Rules: 1. The established time for day 
or night crews shall be 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. © 
**Atlantic Standard Time.’’ 


2. Crews will not be compelled to 
work more than six hours without being 
allowed twenty minutes for Innch. 


3. The working time of crews will 
commence at the time they are required 
to report for duty, and do so report, 
and will continue until they are re- 
heved from duty at the end of day’s 
work. 


4. Crews will be relieved at the de- 
partment in which they started work. 


0d. Regular crews will not be consider- 
ed on duty from the time they are re- 
heved until they are again required for 
their regular shift. 


6. In making promotions, length of 
service will be considered and applied, 
provided that the man to be promoted 
is considered competent for the position. 


7. When it is necessary to reduce the 
number of crews working and _ such 
period appears to be temporary, the 
work shall be divided among all the men 
employed. When the crews are to be 
laid off permanently, the junior men 
shall be first laid off—engineers to re- 
place firemen and conductors to replace 
brakesmen. 


8. Railway employees not able to 
take their regular runs through sick- 
ness or other causes, shall report, if 
possible, to their foreman at least three 
hours before the time they were to go 
on duty. 
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9. Railway employees who _ have 
been off duty through sickness or other 
causes for more than one day shall 
report to their foreman before the end 
of the day previous to the time they 
are ready to resume their duties. 


10. Any railway employee being 
eharged with a misdemeanor shall have 
his case investigated and a decision 
rendered at the earliest possible date. 
He may have a railway employee pres- 
ent at the investigation. 


11. Crews who are on night duty 


shall not be required to attend an in- - 


vestigation into a matter duly reported 
until: they have at least eight hours 
rest. 


12..The rules embodied in this sche- 
dule shall constitute an agreement be- 
tween the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
Company, Limited, and their Railway 
employees, commencing December Ist, 
1922, and will remain in force subject 
to sixty days’ notice from either party. 


(b) Water Transportation. 


St. Joun, N.B.—Various STEAMSHIP 
CoMpPANIES TRADING TO Port oF St. 
JOHN AND INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’s ASSOCIATION, LocAL 2738, GENERAL 
LONGSHORE WORKERS. 


Agreement as summarized in the 
January, 1922, issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE has been renewed so as to be 
effective from December 1, 1822, until 
December 1, 19238. 


Service: Public and Municipal 


Moose Jaw, SasK.—City oF Moose 
JAW AND SASKATCHEWAN BROTHERHOOD 
OF STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
Locau No. 2. Agreement to be in effect 
from April 1, 1922, until March 31, 
1923, and for an additional year, un- 
less notice of change be given not later 
than January 31, 1923. 


Hours per day, eight. Overtime, first 
eight hours, time and one-half; there- 
after and Sundays’and holidays, dou- 
ble time. 
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Except where specified to the con- 
trary, following classes to receive four- 
teen days’ annual holidays with pay; 
employees on monthly or weekly salary 
who receive no extra pay for overtime; 
employees who are required to work 
seven days per week. 


Annual holidays to be allotted by the 
head of the Department; employee 
with longest service record to have 
first choice. 


Employees after twelve months’ con- 
tinuous service to have full pay for 
time lost up to three weeks on account 
of personal illness, provided that a 
medical certificate be furnished if re- 
quested. 


In filling vacancies seniority of ser- 
vice to govern, other things being 
equal. 


Wages to be paid weekly. 


Engineers and stoker operators shall 
if it is considered necessary by the 
Electrical Superintendent give one 
month’s notice of intention to leave the 
employ of the city Electrical Depart- 
ment; City to give one month’s notice 
of dismissal or one month’s pay. 


Minimum rates of pay: shift engi- 
neers, an eight hour day, seven days 
per week, no extra time allowed for 
work on Sundays and holidays, $194 
per month; stoker operators, same con- 
ditions, $147.50 per month; spare sto- 
ker operators, $33.50 per week. 


For work in excess of 56 hours per 
week other than that made necessary 
by weekly change of shift, shift engi- 
neer to be paid 75 cents per hour; 
stoker operator, 58 cents per hour; 
time and one-half to be allowed. 


Oilers for an eight hour day and 
seven days per week, per month: first 
six months, $50; second six months, 
$61; second year (without certificate) 
$72; second year (with 8rd class cer- 
tificate), $90; third year (with 3rd 
class certificate), $105; after 3 years 
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with 2nd class certificate, or at the 
option of the superintendent, with 3rd 
class certificate, $125; master mechanie, 
$182.50. Per hour—repairman, 60 
cents; boiler washer, 56 cents; boiler 
washer’s helper, 50 cents; coal trim- 
mer, 47144 cents. Inside coal man and 
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conveyor operator, $28 per week for 
seven day week (8 hour day), except 
on Sundays or public holidays, when 
only necessary work will be carried on. 
Repairman, boiler washer and boiler 
washer’s helper to receive pay for not 
less than 48 hours per week. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1922 


i prices the movement was again 

slightly upward, both the index 
number of wholesale prices and the 
family budget in terms of retail prices 
being somewhat higher than in Novem- 
ber. Seasonal advances in dairy pro- 
ducts caused most of the increase in 
the family budget, while in wholesale 
prices in addition to agricultural pro- 
ducts caused most of the increase in 
materials were higher. Textiles and 
hides were lower. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.39 at 
the beginning of December as compared 
with $10.29 for November; $11.00 for’ 
December, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); and $7.96 for December, 
1914. The total for food, fuel, and rent 
was $20.97 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber as compared with $20.89 at the 
beginning of November; $21.49 for 
December, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); and $14.26 for December, 
1914. The greatest change for the 
month was in fresh eggs which ad- 
yaneed nearly 10¢c per dozen. Cooking 
egos, milk, cheese, mess pork, and 
sugar were also higher. The chief de- 
elines were in beef, mutton, fresh pork, 
rice, beans, evaporated apples, and 
potatoes. Bread, flour, and rolled oats 
were unchanged. Fuel was slightly 
lower. Rentals were steady. 


In wholesale prices the Departmental 
index number showed another small 
advance in December to 223.0 as com- 
pared with 221.7 for November; 230.7 


for December, 1921; 290.5 for Decem- 
ber, 1920; 356.6 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 187.6 for December, 1914. 
The most important advances during 
the month were in bran and _ shorts, 
cattle and beef, eggs, fresh fish, flour, 
sugar, woollen yarn, jutes and hessians, 
metals, Connellsville coke, and lumber, 
and smaller increases in Ontario grains, 
butter, apples, beans, canned corn, and 
miscellaneous building materials. The 
chief declines occurred in hay, live 
and dressed hogs, raw cotton, raw silk, 
flax, hides, and turpentine, and smaller 
declines in Western grains, potatoes, 
and some raw furs. As compared with 
a year ago all groups were lower except 
animals and meats, textiles, hides, 
metals, and fuel. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices for 
the several commodities in relation to 
the average prices for the base period, 
1890-1899, these being, therefore, made 
equal to 100. The quotations for most 
farm products are obtained weekly and 
averaged for the month; the quotations 
for. other commodities are taken for 
the middle of the month. The table of 
index numbers shows the changes by 
eroups and sub-groups fer the previous 
month and for the corresponding 
months back to 1913. 


A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commodi- 
ties selected from the 271 in the Depart- 
mental list) including twenty foods, 
fifteen raw materials, and fifteen manu- 
factured goods, based upon price levels 


wv 


é 
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in 1913 as 100, showed an advance to 
154.2 in December, the highest point 
reached since August, 1921, as com- 
pared with 152.1 in November; 150.1 in 
December, 1921; 199.9 in December, 
1920; and 104.4 in December, 1914. 
Twelve commodities advanced, ten de- 
clined, and twenty-eight were un- 
ehanged. The most important advances 
were in cattle and beef, mutton, butter, 
eggs, flour, sugar, and spruce, and the 
most important declines were in hogs, 
bacon, potatoes, raw cotton, and hides. 


\ 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
index number of exports continued to 
rise, being 146.26 in mid-December as 
against 145.82 in mid-November. The 
index of imports, however, fell from 
162.44 in November to 161.55 in Decem- 
ber. The combined index number of 
imports and exports was lower at 
153.95 for November as compared with 
154.13 for December. 


Professor Michell’s revised index 
number of wholesale prices in Canada 
from 1919 to date, based on forty ar- 
ticles, twenty foods and twenty manu- 
facturers’ goods, with prices during 
1900 to 1909 as 100, advanced to 170.2 
for December as compared with 168.3 
for November; 166.2 for October, and 
168.2 for December, 1921. Both foods 
and manufacturers’ goods advanced. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
December of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries; coal, wood and 
coal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. <All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the 
quotation is given, is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 


poses of comparison from month to. 


month, from city to city, etc. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
cept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
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ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
cured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the Laspour Ga- 
ZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the Lasour GazetrTe was be- 
gun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of 
foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October 1922, a 
number of commodities were dropped 
from the list and in the case of a num- 
ber of articles the average prices of 


,the grades most sold have been given 


owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the 
various cities from month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oc- 
eupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts, with 
good modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 


desirably located, but still fairly een-. 


tral, without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in 


(Continued on page 110) 
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OOST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 































































































































































































; : Hl | } 
. Quan-} (*) | (*) | ; Dee. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. | Dee. | Dee. | Dee. | Dec. | Nov} Dee, 
Commodities | tity | 1900 ma, 1910! 1911| 1912! 1913] 1914 | 1915} 1916| 191 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1922 
eni@es cea -e. | Jeeta ce ie: e. e. c. c. irae Pog ee c. coe 
Beef, sirloin, steak...| 2 Ibs.) 27.2) 30.4| 37.6) 39.8) 41.6] 44.4| 47.4 | 46.6 | 51.6 | 62.4 | 73.4 | 69.4 | 71.2 | 53.4 | 55.4 | 52.8 
Beef, shoulder, roast| 2 “ | 19.6] 24.6} 26.0) 27.8) 28.0! 29.6] 33.3 | 32.2 |-33.8 | 43.4 | 50.8 | 45.6 | 46.0 | 29.4 | 30.0 | 28.6 
Veal, roast foreq’r...| 1 “ | 10.0 11.3) 12.8} 14.0) 14.4] 15.7| 17.6 | 17.5 | 19.3 | 24.7 | 27.5 | 25.5 | 28.0 | 19.0 | 18.4 | 18.0 
Mutton, roast, hinda’r| 1 ‘ 11.8] 12.2; 16.8| 18.0; 17.8) 19.1] 20.7 | 20.8 | 24.2 | 80.4 | 34.2 | 32.3 | 33.4 | 24.3 | 26.9 | 26.5 
Pork, fresh, roast ham} 1 ‘“ 12.2| 13.1) 18.0) 17.8) 17.5) 19.5] 19.3 | 19.7 | 23.7 | 32.7 | 86.7 | 85.7 | 38.8 | 26.5 | 27.9 | 26.4 
Pork, salt, mess...... 2 | 21.8] 25.0] 34.4] 33.0! 33.2} 35.2] 36.8 | 36.0 | 41.2 | 62.4 | 69.6 | 70.6 | 70.6 | 51.8 | 51.8 | 52.2 
Bacon, breakiast..... 1 “ | 15.4; 17.8} 24.5) 23.8] 22.5) 24.7! 25.5 | 26.2 | 30.9 | 44.6 | 51.3 | 51.8 | 57.0 | 40.3 | 40.9 | 41.0 
Lard, pure Jeaf...... 2 St 26.2! 28.2! 40.6} 36.0) 35.6) 38.4! 36.2 | 36.2 | 47.6 | 65.2 | 73.8 | 77.8 | 70.4 | 43.8 | 45.8 | 46.0 
Eggs, fresh........... 1 doz} 25.7) 30.0) 33.3} 32.6) 34.3) 33.7) 45.1 | 45.4 | 56.7 | 60.€ | 71.3 | 82.4 | 88.8 | 67.7 | 51.6 | 60.3 
Eggs, storage........ 1 “ } 20.2) 23.4) 28.4) 27.9] 31.2} 23.1] 34.5 | 35.4 | 44.9 | 50.7 | 59.7 | 68.5 | 73.9 | 56.2 | 43.7 | 46.1 
MUNG. Patho ons Sous s-+-| 6 qts.| 36.6; 39.6] 48.0) 49.2) 49.8] 51.6) 52.8 | 52.2 | 59.4 | 70.8 | 82.2 | 88.8 | 93.6 | 80.4 | 70.2 | 71.4 
Butter, dairy, solid..| 2 Ibs.| 44.2) 49.4! 52.0) 53.0] 58.4] 58.0] 60.0 | 65.4 | 84.2 | 94.8 104.4 |132.4 |118.6 | 84.8 | 77.6 | 76.4 
Butter, eream’y, prints] 1 “ | 25.5! 27.7] 31.9] 31.5] 31.7) 33.9! 34.9 | 87.4 | 49.0 | 51.8 | 58.1 | 72.6 | 65.3 | 48.0 | 43.7 | 44.4 
Oheese, Old..........-- 1 “ | 16.1) 17.6) 18.5} 19.2} 20.1} 20.5} 22.1 | 24.3 | 29.9 | 33.2 | 34.8 | 40.9 | 40.0 | 32.7 j$28.5 |§30.6 
Cheese, new...... sees 1 ‘* | 14.6) 15.7) 17.5) 17.8] 19.5; 19.1] 20.3 | 22.0 | 28.2 | 30.8 | 32.8 | 37.6 | 37.9 | 29.1 |§28.5 '§30.6 
Bread, plain, white...]15 “ 55.5| 53.5) 66.0) 64.5| 60.0) 61.5; 67.5 | 66.0 | 91.5 |112.5 1118.5 1118.5 1133.5 |106.5 4100.5 1100.5 
Biour,? famiyee so.’ 10 “* | 25.0) 28.0) 33.0} 32.0] 34.0) 32.0} 37.0 | 35.0 | 54.0 | 65.0 | 69.0 | 67.0 | 70.0 | 49.0 }844.0 !§44.0 
Rolled oOats........... 5 * | 18.0} 19.5; 21.0} 21.0} 22.0) 22.0) 24.5 | 23.5 | 27.0 | 33.5 | 40.5 | 39.5 | 38.5 | 28.5 | 27.5 | 27.5 
Rice, good, medium..} 2 * | 10.4] 10.6] 10.4; 10.6) 11.6) 11.4] 13.2 | 12.2 | 13.6 | 19.2 | 25.2 | 29.0 | 30.8 | 19.0 {821.2 |§20.8 
Beans, handpicked...) 2 “ 8.6| 9.7| 10.8) 10.4} 11.6] 12.4} 13.4 | 16.6 | 23.8 | 32.6 | 32.0 | 23.0 | 21.8 | 17.2 | 17.0 | 16.8 
Apples, evaporated... 1a 9.9| 7.7| 11.5) 13.8] 13.5] 12.0) 12.2 | 12.2 | 13.8 | 17.5 | 22.8 | 26.6 | 28.2 | 22.3 | 22.6 | 22.5 
Prunes, medium eize..| 1 ‘ | 11.5} 9.6} 9.9) 12.2) 12.9] 11.9] 12.8 | 12.7 | 13.3 | 16.6 | 19.4 | 25.2 | 26.1 | 18.2 | 19.8 | 19.1 
Sugar, granulated....| 4 ‘* | 21.6] 22.0) 24.0) 24.0! 26.0) 23.6) 31.2 | 30.8 | 37.2 | 43.2 | 49.6 | 53.2 | 53.6 | 38.0 | 36.0} 37.2 
Sugar, yellow......... Dee 10.6} 9.8} 10.3) 11.0) 12.0; 11.0; 14.4 | 14.2 | 17.6 | 20.0 | 22.6 | 25.2 | 25.2 | 18.0 | 17.0 | 17.6 
Tea, black, medium..|4 “ 8.2) 8.3} 8.7; 8.9} 8.8] 8.9) 9.7] 9.7 | 9.9 | 12.5 | 15.6 | 15.9 | 15.1 | 13.6 |§14.8 |$14.8 
Tea, green, medium BVA’ 8.7; 8.7) 9.1) 9.4) 9.5} 9.3) 9.7 | 10.0] 9.7 | 11.9 | 15.1 | 16.5 | 16.1 | 15.0 |§14.8 |§14.8 
Coffee, medium....... y 8.6} 8.8} 8.9) 9.2) -9.3) 9.4, 9.9 | 9.8} 9.9 | 10.1 | 11.6 | 14.3 | 15.2 | 18.5 | 13.3 | 13.5 
Potatoes Wg a oe 2 pks| 24.1) 28.0) 30.3) 44.6 46.3) 36.0} 32.7 | 42.0 | 64.0 | 70.7 | 62.0 | 86.7 | 75.3 | 52.8 38.9 | 37.9 
Vinegar, white wine..|14 pt. ih % a Nth 8 * 8 od 8 8 9 9}] 1.0] 1.0 SO tO 
Te 1) Se S58 ee Se Oe | eo ae Te Sete F 
All POOGB. 2. ccc cee epee ce ese 5.48) 5.96) 6.95) 7.14) 7.34) 7.34) 7.96} 8.13) 10.11) 12.24) 13.65) 14.73) 14.84, 11.00) 10.29) 10.39 
. CQO Gila Ce, | Cenl Orie eC ln Cx e. e. c. c. e. C: ec e. e. 
Starch, jaundry...... % Ib. | 2.9) 3.0 oa 3.1, 3.2) 32) 32| 32) 34] 45] 48] 48] 4.8].4.2] 4.07 4.0 
Ooal, anthracite...... de ton! 39.5] 45.2} 48.1) 48.8) 51.9} 55.0] 54.1 | 53.0 | 63.1 | 69.8 | 81.8 | 83.1 /125.9 |110.1 |115.6 [114.3 
Coal, bituminous....| “ “ | 31.1} 32.3) 35.0] 35.0] 37.5] 88.7] 37.2 |°37.0 | 47.3 | 55.6 | 63.6 | 64.0 | 92.3 | 72.6 | 76.8 | 75.3 
Wood, hard........ Be il a CO omco 35.3 | 38.8] 41.4) 41.3] 42.5) 42.2 | 41.6 | 44.5 | 60.8 | 79.8 | 80.0 | 87.8 | 81.1 | 79.1 | 78.8 
Wood, soft........... wa 22.6] 25.5) 29.4} 30.0} 30.0] 30.6) 31.1 | 30.2 | 32.2 | 44.0 | 57.7 | 60.0 | 69.1 | 60.0 | 59.2 | 58.9 
Cosh Pours. .44.ee% ws. 1 gal.) 24.0) 24.5) 24.4) 23.1! 21.0] 23.7) 23.4 | 23.0 | 23.1 | 25.6 | 27.8 | 29.6 | 40.5 | 31.6 | 31.9 | 31.1 
nn oo seers eorrac| tomeeaa fae | i | | ee ee ger Kate eS ee SA) | 
Bee Sere ores em aoe ka ae we ee Se 
Fuel and lighting....|....... 1.50) 1.68) 1.76) 1.78) 1.82) 1.91) 1.83) 1.85, 2.1€) 2.56 8.11) 8.17) 4.18 5.56 ate 3.58 
—_—- | ——- | ——- | ——- |; ——- | ——- | | ——-} -|— | a | a | ——- | ---- 
glee so) Bel ark te feat)! gt] epee) e)) gokee Ege s 
HORE san aa. Picaeiies ss ¥, mo.| 2.87) 2.89; 4.05) 4.05) 4.60,-4.75, 4.39} 3.97, 4.€9'- 4.45 4.83 5.54, 6.62 Bed o+94) 5.95 
| | | yore 3 UN eS 2 een ee 
/teistelsisisls|el¢isis] 28) 8] 8] 8] 8 
Grand Tetais....... F eae Se 9.37 10.50.12.79 13.C0/13.79 14.02) 14.26) 13.98 16.33! 19.30. 21.64, 23.49, 25.87) a 20.89 20.97 
| } | \ } ) j ¥ } 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 



































Ler eves ie Stes oe eee Oe eS tae. Woe mens 
MOVE GOOtIA:}.5 25. cmae cease 5.61) 6.83) 6.82| 6.78] 7.17| 7.29] 7.76| 8.24) 9.98} 12.96) 13.92) 14.77, 14.63 127 10.40) 10.51 
Prince Edward Island....... 4.81| 5.26} 5.81 a 6.11] 6.34] 6.90] 6.95, 8.65] 10.81} 12.00) 12.42) 12.79 10.03) 9.27 9.48 
New Brunswick............+. 5.38| 5.83] 6.55 6.84| 7.13] 7.04) 7.76) 8.11} 9.87] 12.24) 13.58) 14.32) 14.76; 11.05] 10.29) 10.51 
ek OR eee 5.15} 5.64) 5.33] 6.46] 6.97| 6.87| 7.37; 7.78, 9.74] 11.83] 13.07) 18.95] 14.05] 10.58} 9.84) 10.00 
OMCar Oy wc iar geet 5.01) 5.60| 6.50! 6.67| 7.25) 7.20] 7.74; 8.11 10.27] 12.39] 13.62) 14.75] 14.91) 10.83] 10.19! 10.31 
MGR a ee as tgs 5.35| 6.19] 7.46] 7.41) 7.88) 7.8 | 8.25] 8.42 9.98) 11.67) 13.29, 15.20, 14.38) 10.63) 9.74) 9.87 
Saskatchewan .........06000. 6.86| 6.92| 7.86| 8.08] 8.16] 8.25| 8.80] 8.32 10.34) 12.05) 13.86) 15.15] 14.52) 11.04) 9.91) 10.25 
LVL nee Pemoti Bests 6.02| 6.50| 8.00] 8.08] 8.15] 8.32] 8.47) 8.26 10.35] 12.25) 18.80) 15.16] 14.56] 10.63) 9.9: | 10.09 
British Oolumbia............ 6.90] 7.74; 8.32! 8.79] 9.03) 9.031 8.94) 8.65, 19.66] 12.67) 14.54) 15.64] 15.93) 12.02| 11.65} 11.45 








| 





*December, only. §&Kind most sold. 
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{ 
Locality 
f 
| 
| 
{ 





Dominion (Average)... 


pie Scotia oe 


1-Sydney ....... siNolaae 
2-New Glasgow.. Niele ates mete 
3-Amherst ..... Ses broeile 
4-Haiifax ..... aiettisia Qesahere 
BE TUT Gay chars oul Beldsue Somes 


6-P.E.! —Charloti’n 


New Bruns. (Aver.) . 
F-Moneton |... ces. sdeen. 
8-St. John.........: 
9-FrederictOn .....2cecece 

10-Bathurst 


‘Quebec (Average)..... 
11-Quebec 
12-Three Rivers........... 
18-Sherbrooke 
24 Sores ke Eabees Lk Ses 
15-St. Hyacinthe...... 
16-St.. JOBN'S. . wisaceccse 
17-Thetford Mines. 
18-M ontreal 
19-Hull 


eevee, 


Coetecovseireee 


ewer eee 
eonereoesenees 


eoerececosrestececeesaeer 


Ontario (Average)..... 
QO-OCCA WA enone shveiee ee 
21-Brockvilla ......ccecces 
92-Kingston ........ hs stelees 
23-Belleville ........ 
24~Peterborough ., 
25—Orillia 
26—TOTONtOnas gree ecabicnatd 
27-Niagara Falls.......... 
28-St. Catharines...... 

ZIT BM tON= ./csande eck: 
30-Brantford ..........a0: 


eeeeeee 





83-Kitchener oie 
84-Woodstock ........ sens 
35-Stratford 
36-London 


eee reer rerssece 


eerveeeors 


88-Chatham ......... Mies d 
89—WINGSOR ei idieds ox esas 
40-Owen Sound........... 
41-Cobalt 


Coes e erste eeeerocs 


44-Fort William........ a 


Manitoba (Average).. 
45—Winnipege .c....cccccces 
46-Brandon ... 


feereoeevece 


Saskatchewan Sater y! 


47- fee 


eect veoete esr oore 


ceo ee eer aases 


Alberta (Average).... 
bl-—Medicine Hat.......... 
D2-EAMONtOM 4.5.0 ovens « 
03-Cale ary: sas.da.s So egies 
64-Lethbridge Re 


British Colum. (Aver.)|. 


55-Fernie 
56-Nelson 
57-Trail 


ee eer oonsetseersece 


a ee ee ey 


69-Vancouver ........ Pane 
60-Victoria 
61-Nanaimo 


ecoreeoe es srerooes 


eceoe ye eer noes 

































































































































































































































































PD egr oni. AR aie 4 Pork Bacon 
[=~] =i 
fi Ba | & 2 AE EY: 
| S | Ju 5 9 be by ize ae ae 63 
be S182]. f a ee PR 15 |es | Ba+os 
mM. Cree, ee os Bn Nie de Faire oO Bees S| a, 
ce ok | og Oo fap re of at Eee yas RY .C 
Dies ey i f= 2 ty a as Su WS | »Onm Seu) Se 1 Gs 
=o Sed ree S S a eS tS 52 HO (GSS 298| £S ] aa 
is fe &S a @ s2 | ge | ge] gs wy es 
cents | Cres | Celreds {| Cetus | Cultus | Celius , Ctsive | Comes | Crlles | Ces | Ceuts | Cents 
26.4 21.6 | 19.7} 14.3; 10.9] 18.0 26.5 5.4; 26.1} 41.0} 45.74 61.5 
27.6) 23.4) 20:0 | 15.2) 12.47 14.8 22.8 27.1 | 24.9 | 388.4} 42.1 | 57.4 
28.8 23.6 21.4 16 14.9 15 26 30.3 26.9 38.3 41.2 53.2 
21 18.8 16.1 12.6 9.1 11.3 18.6 25.9 25 38 40.6 59.8 
OBIE pan (ene BG) 1355 13.1 15 20 Dae 21 37.0 SBD « dees 
31 221 25 15.6 425304 46.5 2755 21.5 20.2 35.6 41.4 51.6 
oone 29.8 21.6 18.3 12.8 16 De 28.6 26.3 42.5 49 63 
25.6 24.8 23.9 17 TSU x Socks. «| 1 2055 25.6 24.3 33.3 39 53.3 
28.8} 2401p) 122:8 | 945384 - 12.2.) 45.8 23.9 27.1 |- 25.0 | 40.7 | 43.9} 69.2 
ZED 2250 23.5 V7 PS Sa eee 25 30 ok 37.1 43 61.6 
33.5 ya ee 26.1 14.1 12,8 18.6 29 29.3 23.7 42.1 43.3 61.9 
30.8 2 285) 16.8 13.1 13 21.6 29.1 25.2 42 44.1 57 
Aas 23.3 16.6 Spal BOBO ease le's , a 20 24 41.5 45 rsceae 
22.5 21.6 | 20.2 | 14.3 $.8 |) 14.9 23.4 22.5 | 23.4! 36.4) 40.5} 59.2 
20.5 21 18.8 14.3 9.3 16 2508 2225 25 82.9 40 61.6 
De 21.9 22.8 13.3 8:3 15.2 S83 Oo 23.5 40 40 60 
Pi 25.8 25.8 18.6 12.8 14.7 O2Ro 22, 2229 35.8 38.3 59 
20 Ole, Gale nec SENG i) Os else Dh: < e 25 20 22 40 50 5d 
20 26 16.2 do 8.2 18. Dail 20.2 eo, oo 40 BS 
24.5 24.5 23 15 a he rg 18 PALES, Passa tale 2 36.5 40 67.5 
20 20 15 alve Da Re ees 20 22 22 38 38 60 
24.6 20.2 21.9 she Opa 825 10.7 bi 24.5 24 39.1 41.9 60.7 - 
21.24 20.8 18.2 15.5 Yi! 16.5 3 23.9 Deeds 33.0 36.4 54.1 
27.5 22.0; 20.4 | 15.2) 11.6} 20.8 27.2 26.1 | 26.4) 39.4) 43.1 | 69.0 
24.4 20.2 17.3 14.1 10.2 16.5 30.9 26 PAD aye 40.2 44.7 60.2 
24.8 2155 20.7 14.2 10.7) 19.2 26.2 24.9 Pp) 39.7 44 58 
24.6 19.9 18.1 1250p 8.8 34 21.2 24.1 23.9 38 41.8 57 
23.2 18.6 JA ey 14.1 9.1 DARN 30.5 25 24.5 42 44.3 62.5 
28.5 piel 19.2 15.9 11.8 20.6 2653 97.6 26 44.8 48.2 56.2 
AAT paar) Wes Bae2 his 20.6 23.6 25.5 26 41.4 45 59.2 
27.8 19.3 20.1 12.3 11.8 18.9 24.2 23.4 SSN 38 43 57.3 
26.8 PAULA) 20.8 14.1 10.1 24.2 35 29 29.5 36.8 39.1 57.4 
ery 20.4 19.2 13.7 9.7 18.8 28 25 20 35.8 39.8 58.6 
29.3 yee | 22.4 15.8 ie 21 Dae 2Ol deat | ears 40 | 42.5 69 
26.8 2134) 185 14.1 10.4 19.8 28 25.4 30 39.5 42.8 58.3 
30 pie gon 135 12D 9 | 35 26 30 41.7 44.2 61.9 
Solas 25 21 18,2 14.5 Bribe 2 ee 26.9 25 35.5 40.9 66.38 
SO.7 PTAs 21.4 19.3 15-0 24.5 96.5 28.3 3 38.7 42.7 60.1 
25.4 20.1 2055 14.8 12.6 20.4 20 25 27.5 87.9 41 56.9 
2950, Shh 19.5 1G. 11.9 20 24.6 26.1 24.3 39.7 42.7 58 .6 
29.2 3.9 Qoue 15.4 10.9 21.8 28.9 25.6 28.4 41.7 43.5 61.7 
24 19.4 Oe apes 9.9 17.9 22 24.8 25 36.4 40.2 58.1 
26.8 PAL at fs: 15.8 11.8 owe 25 26.8 26,2 38.3 40.8 61.7 
24.3 18 19.7 1405 11.8 23.3 3 22.5 Dee 35.7 40.6 58.38 
3 25 Doe 19 12.5 20 25 26.2 26 38.8 42 58.3 
Sle Dro 29.3 17.5 14 25 30 30.8 One 38.8 42.5 638.9 
30 25 20.8 16.7 TEU eco 25 29.8 Pail 40.5 44,7 61.7 
3G 20.7 18.2 14-53 11.2 19 32.5 28.3 30.1 44.2 51 69.3 
ipaOso: 16.3 17 13.8 LE 16 26.7 25 30 39.8 45 70.3 
22.3 16.2 1552 10.6 7.6 13.6 24.7 23.7 26.6 40.7 47.5 | 65.3 
22.9 15.5 15.6 9.9 7.7 12.9 24.3 Die 26.9 39.8 44.9 64.2 
21.6 16.9 14.8 11.3 7.4 14,2 25 25 26.2 41.6 50 66.4 
74.3 V2 1585: | <10;.8 7.8 | 14.7 26.2 25.4 | 29.2) 49.4] 57.0; 67.1 
23 al: 16 9.6 8.3 14.6 25 DAS ei lise Sate e8 46.6 59.4 68 
Bee te 6 1255 10 8 12.5 25 25 Scone OLeO. 48.3 61.6 
PALA, 15.4 1D 10.6 6.3 15 26.2 245 ope 49.1 56.4 65.7 
28.7 pA, 18.2 13 8.6 16.5 28.7 2672 35 49.3 53.9 73 
20.8 75.2 | 14.0; 9.0 1.5) 411.5 26.9 24.5 | 26.1 | 45.3} 51.1] 62.6 
20 15 Qin 8 5 125 oe oO) 25 26.5 44.2 48.7} 62.5 
geal: 4407 15.8 9.4 7.9 Azar 3! 26.4 25 46.6 53.4 66 
18.3 13eo Lords 8.2 (ye 9.7 22.4 BD OT, 45.6 50.6 65 
22.8 17.6 15 10.3 9.7 il 25 24.4 re Die! 44.9 51.5 62.7 
23.7 23..1 21.3 15.0 11.9 7 Ma i cake dia 33.2 29.1 48.0 FalT 67.9 
OFA 20.1 19.7 138 9.4 14.5 28.6 33.4 30.6 48 55 85 
29.5° 24 24 She ali 4 20 ooau Bn..3 28.2 50.7-| 59.2 68.3 
Slee 25 20.7 15.5 ah We 20.7 BD 35 30 52.9 58.3 64 
30 30 25 2 Bee) 25 20 40 Sate 46.4.1 53.7 TAe2 
29.38 22d 19.5 12.3 11.8 19.8 $s 29.9 29.3 46.2 54.5 66.6 
Dison 18.5 18 15 12.7 22.5 SoD) 29 22.6 42.5 48.8 45.7 
29 25 FAS G22 12.5 25 Oe 3 25 48.7 51.4 70 
30 25 20 12 120 Sa eS 40) 85 Soy 48.7 56.6 70 


62-Prince__ 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1922. 


































































































, Fish . Eggs es Butter 
Poe tae desl tap : as 5 St pis s 3 : 
; om TD) ve = 2 set = Gel ge iS ie = 
: -8 4 #8 ro : S | Ba oe So! (Fae 5 =3 re 
pe ~tCe ys oe Deore = ee Pe | ass Paes ee SS: Se -o 
P $2.4 52.) 37! 8 Bae ( Se | 2 : Se cf et ees) Ee ne.” pane 
) $28] B@S|e.d/ 44 | 28 | c$6/ es | ys | FO | Se ieHSS) FB | ad] Se 
Q = on =“ e @ oom 3 pty Bik 
gfe] ses| 228/83 | 2s | Ss] Se | ds | EB | EeelSccs) 4 | fen] 88 
srs ma BES gj2 | za geal -5 6 * se Esa '\§4na 3 Aa aa 
ee ee em ate ee (eer nl ol eet ma 
3 Celius | Seuss | BCelits: f Meiws: | Cities |) oC ciules caulu 5 | CeurS | cents | cents | cents 
4 18.5 13.8 59.0 21.1 20.0 36.8 ; 60. 45.1 11.9 88.2 44.4 
‘i AO Lee 47.0| 17.6] 16.3] 28.8 50.4| 12.0! 49.81 46.5 
emer re elecseaesel|ecccveee a 18 ‘ 16.3 29.6 49.1 14 43,2 44.141 
Vidette asi [omic eelees ae co eo ie s ; a8 mn 45.6 | 2 
B06 cack roe Dice 5 < 5.6 
Spc Sens 7 40 16.9 15.5 25.3 50 12 41 re : 
Perel ae atts cals Oe meielgs 50 19 17.6 30 Re Wt is Tl 39 AT.745 
ee eieraneee(orere en chars 60 16.2 20 40 41.1 8-9 25,2 40.416 
th ee 52.5 16.8] 16.6 | 34.1 50.4| 10.5) 39.1] 47.3 
PE iss ave 10 60 18.5 18.6 32.7 51.2 11-13 43 46.617 
Siarart ciate [lebanese 60 15.6 14.6 89.6 47.8 12 41 46.5 1 8 
PRTG ssa tsa ae a es 50 17 17.6 37.4 55 as 42.2 45.519 
Be AN Ot PRO TO ORK Ree 40 16.2 15.5 26.6 47.5 | 10 30 50.5 410 
17.6 8.9 63.0 24.4 20.8 30.0 46.1 10.9 38.4 41.7 
HS) ds Ritae ae 50 20 24.7 29.3 42.2 12 Sieg 41.8 }1) 
Bop cree Gd 15 MOEN 356 15 26.8 45.7 12 38 40.4 }12 
SA yea CRORE Cee gee 26 OBIE 33.6 47.5 ag.1 3D 44.6 {13 
- Pa San eee MOP Del aa tle tee 229 re = TPA We ceale s 39.2 114 
io, HO OS a ODO ee pO par Ee , 9 Inie SSE 40.2 )15 
15 10 60 20 3 . é ee i 40 42.2 \16 
PORT he dow eee iad coca s Wei cies eves eldl sete cals emi leittemte ores ‘5 5 1 38 .2 41.8 |17 
10-25 8 60 19.6 19.6 35.6 42 13 41.1 42.3 |18 
15 Oe lt crate 16-2 15.3 35.7 43.5 10 39 43.1 419 
20.1 13.1 63.1 20.5 19.6 49.3 43.9 11.6 36.3 43.3 
DE el eee ahaha ga che 20.6 183 42.8 45.5 10 38 44.5 
GUeyo vamelltovenvereta ital liacaaeucoate: 6.6 20.5 17.4 39.7 47.1 11 39.4 43.4 
2A ese Bl heats hee eae [anata 19.6 18.5 35.9 46.3 10 37.5 42.6 
ERE ISR TIAN SAD ch AWS CoD GEN ROO oe ese rege 20 Coat 30.4 49.5 ag 42.2 44.4 
OIE iclatetatayecetal teesra:elo els 20.7 23.5 34 ag 10 38.3 41.2 
Sake tate ate Es tacefagets) artis cisharcue ai eltncasiee cers: hel loisreus, «eres 20.6 19.3 $3.7 4 9-11.5 38.6 42.6 
gs 7201 48 Nereis ae 60 yl Wee 16.4 41.4 ae ae 5 a 44,1 
By Sls Sette ays 6d ote Beleteee eis 22.5 21 49.8 4 3} 44.5 
30 SRA Wegener 20 20.5 47.2 48.7 12 41 42.1 
25 15 75 19.2 17.4 44 46.2 12 39.8 44.3 
20-23 Tl ee yen 19.2 18.2 39.4 44.8 12 40.7 42.4 
NOR So Nie en Bok ane rae é 20.2 36.9 48 12 40.2 42.7 
AY) MN ezrin caieetl eiaveasiete since erste. sa, 19.1 43.2 48.7 10 39.4 43.3 
“la ag Nt Nie he apa 60 20 20 30.7 49.4 | @11.8 40.2 42 $ 
ete VARS) 50 20 20.8 39 9 46.6 10 bis) 40.7 
25 2 co ilccele ers one 19 19.7 38.4 a j 10 39.5 41.2 
sieges ckoketers ols tis ste aioe: we 19 18.8 41.5 : 10 40.3 42.4 
18 10 50 19.4 19 48.6 46 12 41.1 42.2 
18 12 i aredncanar sk 20 a 39.3 46.5 12 37.5 42.8 
25 Sy weal tates abies 22.5 24 46 ao ep 45 46.1 
GGT camel clseeus oy eretellicuays acecovecs 16 18.5 37.8 46. 1 38. 40.8 
c HS likey RPS 70 me, 19.6 37.5 44.3 BL (cor tin cckates | ceets 46.9 
hetero c ieee yA AOE 41.9 44,7 13 36.8 44.2 
Gy Pee tus caaters 90 2 18.2 44.7 54 ai2.5 40 45 
Tee ere ere af, 50 22.5 LAE 41.9 Ae, og | OO ReaEN ae a iscees 46.2 
FE Bronte te Rota Bea 18.0 | 42.3 39.8/ 12.3] 26.3] 41.8 
OT Perey rcimcnns dese | oraeee osecste 22 LPR, 44.8 41.2 IZ Sie 44,4 
Do Mol te erential tere ne Setoll ore ntee cs 18.8 39.7 38.3 12.5 = a4 39.2 
BD, Ops tem etme noch 25.6 22.8 31.4 39.9 13.3 38.8 42 
PSPS aan Glens Sete A eee eee 25 22.5 29.6 40.8 13 36.6 42.7 
15 i LS a Inert B 25 22.35 34.6 42.8 11 37.5 45 
epi ebapiel Stile aioe ale wel cin Syeate ae 25 23 PBST 37.5 13 35 44,2 
DN erat sicpoks ib osstese aleloct 97.5 23.3 37.5 38.3 16 38 45 
44.2 is Paps ere 2.6 20.7 39.1 40.9 12.4 38.2 aa 
15 VAD) lite. ee LS ed aps Seetain 43.8 45 18 40.6 46.5 
PASS: 15 ar 22.0 20 35 a 9 ai2.5 = ee . 
MS SSAG Saas RA 18 0 21.6 20.4 34.8 37.5 at! 3 43.5 
15 20 ears o.5 23.9 21.8 42.8 45 3 3 45.2 [54 
bt SE Sy et hea 23.9 23.11 38.6 47.3 13.9 43.5 44.2 
18 i Rat, (es crohns 25.6 24.5 40 46.7 15 50 ie) 
seslwaeee's ie 20 sc iaialpe oes VASE 6 2A .2 47.9 49.3 | @17 45 50.4 j56 
A te Rea 3 20 Sas sca Pieler 25 25 36.7 49.2 15 45 59 
Slesoetets s¥4k totes sietw ed eae toes, eves Ole 2.0 sya 44.1 OS | 39 45 
Ses ae § a aprame shee 20.1 19.9 36 48.9 10 25.6 45.4 }hg 
GR ORL cee eye.o1 si 21 20 41 43.6 10 42,1 51.3 [40 
SAT Ree Sc BE e peice 24's occhnk sveicd < & elem. « «le 25 22 46.4 48.5 13 46.7 51.3 iM 
Re oe a 2 gon 27.5 | 5 36.5 48.3} 20 43.31 60 








f a. Price per single quart higher. 
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| | | | | g | Canned Vegetables 
: . 3 fa nme 
os . 3 a 2 . | , om oe q 
ES = =k £3 == ma | To! a 3 at 
= we 3 he = A ae) = ky P 3: . 
Locality fis Joe Gee 4 ee |e Be | tl er eee eek eee 
a=" < | _ ta} ah G SiS oS fy: ve 
Pie el fees oe eee | red See ee reer eae 
Se 128.) Ge (tee) Se ioe | 8.) Se See ssee, Es 
> ae = BE | oa |) pa ga | § | 859 | 2a | unl} Ra 
fs ecpts | cenis | ceues | eents | cents | eents , cents | cents | cents | cents cents 
Cominion (Average).. | 25.8 30.6 ; 17.8 4.4 5.5 | 10.4 12.3 17.5 Bf 2 
Nova Scotia (Average 30.4 29.7 iar? 11.4 5.1 5.8 10.2 13.8 19.3 
PSyainey? oss occa. ans. 28.3 30.8 7.3 Dias 5.4 5.9 10.9 16.2 19.2 
New Glasgow Lael ae oe) Nate eveusis:e, © 29.8 6.7 16.8 4.7 5.4 10.3 14.2 20 
8-Amherst ..... ere Oe 29 7.3 18 4.9 6 10 10 18.8 
4atifax ile. pee. 30.5 30 {Oe 16.5 5.0 5.8 9.4 15 18.3 
lke eT ota ey er eS ee O26 29 fies 18 5.3 6 10.5 13.4 20 
6-P.£.!1 —Chariott’n. |......-- 26.6 6.1 18.5 4.6 5.2 10 14.4 17.8 
New Bruns. (Aver.) ..|° 26.9 29.4 1.8 18.4 4.9 5.9 10.6 14.4 18.3 
7-Moncton ba ha bet Pic: eres 31.4 8-8.7 17.5 5.1 5.9 10 if 3) 18 5 
Rte JOhN ey tei y es 26.4 | 380.3 7.3 [220.2 4.7 ok ee 3OSe | i Ae 
9-Fredericton ............ 26.7 | 526.7 8 16.6 4.7 BAS 10.519 1800), 18) 
TO-Bathurst soi. icesd veces yA 5) 29 tee 17.7 5.2 5.7 10 14 20 
@uebec (Average 27.9 29.8 6.2 18.4 4.8 5.8 8.6 13.1 15.2 
hes Eee ae Ste ae 34.3 31.8 7.5 17.8 4.9 5.5 10.2 13.9 15.3 
12-Three Rivers........... 25.7 | 29.9 6 20.2 4.8 5.5 | 10 15.4 | 15.8 
18-Sherbrooke ............ 27 31.7 7.3 | 19 4.6 o-0 8), ABN ATE 
PROPS! hye aave tes Ae es 25 28.6 5.3) 18.8 4.6 6.7 OF). deed tS 
16-St. Hyacinthe.......... 25 27.7 5.3) 17.6 4.8 8 9.5} 13.3) 15.4 
I6-St “lohin’siees. bs. TO RE 29 5.3 18.7 4.5 6 10.8 14 16.2 
17-Thetford Mines........]-+..e++: 27 6 18.8 5.2 6.4 8.9 | 13 15.7 
4S-Montreal 21 .cck shen. 25.8 31 6.7-7 17.9 4.8 5.4 10.4 i.1 14.8 
19-Hull ........ Pes rears arte 25 31.4 6 17 5.0 5.2 8.4 10.7 18.8 
Ontario (Average).....| 26.5 30.7 6.8 17.6 4.2 5.3 11.1 12.2 16.2 
O-Otbawa Bie cet. 27.3 | 31.6 6.7 | 18.2 4.9 5.9} W.3) U3) 15.1 
21-Brockville ........eees. 26.2 | 29.7 6 17.2 4.4 5 9.9; 10.7 | 15.6 
mee Kingston, 46..Acnshy. . 24.6 29.4 6 15.2 4.5 4.8 9.1 1.1 14.7 
@2-Belleville ......0.00c0.. 24.3 | 29.2 6.7 fs £28 4.0 5 11.5} 11.3) 16.6 
24-Peterborough ......... 26 28 6.7 18.2 3.8 a 10.5 11.2 15.6 
9-Orillia ........ Bastbe . 26.1} 30.9 6 17.7 4.1 4.7) 11.5} 12.6) 17.2 
SET OKOntD 4.98. 04d hee 24.8 S17 6 17.5 4.3 6.3} 10.1 .6; 15.1 
%7-Niagara Falls.......... 27.3 32.2 6.7 16.8 4.1 fi 11.6 12.5 17 
28-St. Catharines......... 25.3 29.4 6.7 15.3 3.9 5 11.3 12,7 16.4 
29-Hamilton ........ce000. 25 31.8 5.3 17.4 3.9 5.1 10.7 31.4 16.1 
80-Brantford :.......3.0.. 24.5 32.4 6 17.8 4.1 5.4 11.2 12.6 16 
BEGAN. har Boab (dates vs 28.4 32 6.7 17.7 3.9 4.9 11.9 11.8 16.5 
BO Griel pi] 4: seen beet Site os: 27.8 30.7 6 16.7 3.9 5.9 11.5 11.3 15 
$3-Kitehener ......éeecesc: 26.2 31.4 6.7 17.5 3.7 5.2 12.9 13.9 17.2 
84-Woodstock ........008. 26.3 28.6 6 V7.3 3.9 B 10.5 11 14.9 
So-Strat ford aver .e. sesh as. 26.5 31.1 6.7 17.4 3.9 5.5 12.6 | 12.9 15.8 
SO-WODGON disc osiee co elenss 25.5 81.9 6 17.4 4.0 B 11.5 11.1 15.9 
7-8t. Thomas............ 27.7 30.8 6 17.9 4.0 4.9 11.4 12 15.6 
S8-Chathem <o. 6 hisses. 25.4 81 6.7 18.4 4.3 5.4 10.7 11.2 sterahal 
‘SO-WindSOr occ. ccscsscees 30 81 6.7 17.8 4.4 6.2 10.9 15) 16.4 
40-Owen Sound........... 26 30.9 6 17.8 4.0 5A alt 11.7 16.2 
Bi-Cobia ltd, Je vswoomenta 98.7 32.6 7.4 19 4.9 7.2 Las? 14.2 | 18.4 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 94. 2 | 6.7 18.7 4.4 5A 11.6 13.8 15.9 
ao-Pont ATUNUP.. 245 sree 27.5 30 6.7 18 4.3 5.6 9.6 14.4 16.5 
44-Fort William.......... 10) 99.3 | 5.5-6.%| 18.5 4.4 5 11.8 1333 GOs 
Manitoba (Average)...) 28.4 31.1 6.6 18.5 4.2 4.9 idee | 12,86) "< 98.5 
45-Winnipeg .......ceeveee peal 31.1 6 18 4.2 5.1 phils 11.8 19.8 
46-Brandon .......... vats 28 liek Nad 19 4.2 4.6 10.6 13.7 21.1 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)|} 30.0 32.7 6.4 16.1 4.2 5.1 9.6 12.4 20.2 
ie fe-TROGIIVA) ster are Sel Stes 5 oo] Ae tes 81.5 | 6.7 17.8 4.0 4.6 9.9 a) 18.4 
48-Prince Atbert.......... 45) 35 6.7 16.6 4.0 5. 7.8 13.5 21.6 
49-Saskatoon .......ee000. 25 32.7 6.6 15 4.2 5 9.6 11.6 20.7 
SO- MOOSE! JAW... seesinde| oe daeees 31.6 5.7 15 4.4 5.6 10.9 12a 19.9 
Alberta (Average).... 36.5 | 36.8 6.8 16.9 4.1 5.1 10.0 11.1 18.9 
61-Medicine Hat.......... 3 80 5.7-6.7 16.2 44 5.2 10.1 NEL ee 19.7 
B2-Mcdmont Oneness. sasacmya salle ee os 30.3 6.7 | 16.9 4.0 4.8& 9.7 10.4 18.1 
BS-Caleary -. sen. ccdin ovens 28.3 34.4 ee 18.7 4.0 5.2 10.2 10.8 19.4 
64-Lothbridge ........c0%. 23.3 28.6 6.9 15.8 4.1 rh 9.9 ni Bal nbc ees} 
British Colum. (Aver.) 29.9 31.8 7.8 19.0 4.4 5.6 9.8 8.9 19.8 
Go Pernle Py aids ods octetee as SS Be Heth 16 4.2 5.5 1255 Tash 21.7 
B6-Nelson .......005 Miehies SHL 24 82.8 8.3 16.8 4.8 5.2 10 10.6 20 
OT Fad Ber 0 Uae eas BUA ae BRE, 3 Byer ad 16.5 4.3 5.4 10 10 18.6 
68-New Westminster. stele esis DAB ST 81 8.3 22.6 4.2 5.2 8.38 8.9 19 
BO-VancOuver ..ccccecsecs- 29.9 30.9 6-6.7 20.8 4.5 5.5 Sao, 9.1 19 
SEP ON MO LOLVIG & cxaleieis cece certs brs (ae. 81.5 | 7.4 let 4.2 6 9.4 9.2 19.7 
PNA AMO) <5 /c helo oclews » oe [ate ee wes | 80..7 | 8 20 3.9 4.7 9.5 9.8 19.6 
63-Prinee Rupert......... 30 32 8.3 22.5 4.8 TR 10 10 20.5 
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: Potatoes Apples | : 
2 va} > 
| Bot tee toe ge ae fe eae eg |e iS 
k; o = lan a — . hy oa 5 a 
E BS Aol me s i 3 3a 2 Bs a Bay Sa ae sf 
ood mie a Bh oe ee ee Ay, as - el a a 
Ps | 8 | to | Sa] Se] e..| ~8 a Se we et Beech ene 
Pesifti ge eS af | .t | ose! ¥™ ae a on fa bn @ iy 
88s] Sy | es | we | de | ets] se | 252 Mo B<l dye] Se | Bes | Bs 
6225) §§ |g) ao i €6 | B58) Be | sth) 2 | sh | Se | S58 | Bs 
cepts } eents $ ecénts | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents 
8.4) 4.4 3.8 | 23.7 24.0) 22.5 19 21.4 098 33.7 3 “0.2 | 
8.4 4.7} 1.162 23.21 4 23.670 9 24:3 18.4 22.4 25.4 $92 33.9 9¢9 63.3 
8.8} 4.7} 1.40 i ee ee 23.4 19.8 23.1 25.4 .912 34.1 Aan abe oars: 1 
8.3 4.3 | 1.04 20:1 |} 5 0" Ol, sae... 20 22.4 24.6 1.01 31 84 50 2 
8.2 6.2 .79 16 ta oy ok Se 16 23 28 90 85 tt ae pe ee 2048 
8.5 4 | 1.25 26.1 | 422.5) 18 17.5 21.4 24.5 | 1.04 32 783 6 4 
8 4.64 1.33 26.2 | 7 22 22.5 18.6 22-4 24.6 | 1.10 $7.5 | 94 65 5 
8 £8100 1 18.5 |x 98:6 |. om 20.2| 20 2 | 1.15 36 s | 68 |e 
6.2 4.2{ 1.041 21.3 | 25.8] 21.0 20.0 21.4 24.0 958 33.3 911 | 47.8 
9.2 4.6 {| 1.01 O07 he 20 18 22.3 25 1.00 83.3.1 2:00 50 T 
¥.8— 42} 1.23 24.2) Genie |. aaa ot OG Sas Say 25 .85 35.5 5S 10>. Meals < Oe 8 
12) a B23 1518 20.3/ 19 20.6 20.2 18.5 23.5 03 81.1 .895 43.6 19 
8.6 oe0 FO) OR Ne a 22.3 20.6 25.6 22.5 | 9 | 83.3| 1.00 50 = [10 
8.1 8.0 | 1.222; 25.5 | 28.3} 20.7 19.5 23.5 24.6) 1.040 32.9, 923 43.5 
8.27 - 6.8 | 1.27 26.9 1 ore aos 19.5 21.1 S:2.t,  DU0T 35.8 .883 44.6 |i} 
8.1 7.7) 1741 OG 3 tw 93.9 (ee a0 20.7 25 93.3.1, 1.07 30 £95 47. c 2113 
7.4 5.2 | 1.36 O10 te 31.2) . Ot 21.2 21.8 23.62 2.06 1 -° 36.8 .882 48.3 18 
8 ? .90 25 25 20 5 ae, O5 30 1.05. | 30 875 45 114 
8.3 6.4722 25 20 20 a7 37 26.7 22; Oele "2.07 |. 88.3 |" 9:80 47.9 115 
me-O te kT r 1.04 27.5 | 40 20 17.7 24.8 29 1.00 30 1.00 6616 
7.5 6.1} 1.52 pi Aaa tae AE ae 23.3 21.5 26.2 23S51.. 1512 By.) Wesaneuae, 517 
8.5 5 1.30 24.7 699.0. 20.1 18.4 a 24.2 | 1.09 30.1 743 47.6 |18 
8.7} 6 .975 | 20 30 19 18 20.4 pac! 89 30 875 45 19 
8.4 4.2 | 1.097 | 23.0 23.0} 22.5 19.2 20.7 23.6 £65 32.5 802 43.0 
0 4.5] 1.01 > Wash dete ae A a 18.5 AO Piee'231 977 33.9 754 46.5 120 
Y 5.1 925 | 18.5] 20 5 19.7 19.3 21.8. 1.00 3 717 43,3 [21 
7.07 7&1 982 | 110.7 | + 27.9) 20 105i ihertO.9 2813 945 28.1 762 43.3 }22 
9.3 5.2 BOsO eet Sm Ee ls ake acre 18.2 20 24 982 Sine 713 45.2 123 
9.1 5.6} .90 SOU eet ey |. seve 7.7 21 21.8 90 37.5 812 45 {24 
8.2 Ab eee 1 10.4 OPT. aa... 18.2 21.4 23.8 958 31 767 45 {85 
8.7 8.4 994} 19.9| 23.6} 20.7 J8.9 19 6 a2 S82 27.2 718 | 44.1 1/96 
. 9.8 4.7} 1.34 SO Ode woe ee We, was 21.5 22.3 23.8} 1.04 34.8 943 46.3 |27 
9.2 $.7 1}. 1521 92.25) 8 AO.8 Vit on, cs 18.7 21.28 25 945 29 762 43 128 
9.2 4.3} 1.15 PE Sie a ee 9 20.2 22.7 .991 27.8 799 44.9 |29 
ye 8.6 £10 SOON bi dates 17.5 20 22.9 | .833 82.5 783 43 30 
7.9 4 1.02 p27. a Se ie Oe 20.8 20 24.1 .97 28.8 815 , 45.8 431 
BEE os BOF <9P2 | 90.24 5 92.8 1 oS J9.2 20 23.3 «888 82.3 725 43.1 |32 
8.4 4.9 | 1.03 21.9 21.9 13 20.9 on 6 22.9 .885 84.2 962 46,% 138 
¥.4t 8.6! 1.13 25 2 A ae ee 17.7 20.4 23.3 .938 33.8 806 44.6 |r 
8 4.51 1.26 256-9. 92.6. Ve zen os 19.7 20.4 22 Solu. T365 31.7 81 47.1 [%5 
Bish fo c&.3 | wlclo 2307) wot.6 |w aa: J&.7- 20.1 22 .96 29.3 825 46.5 [36 
9 8.8} 1.21 pees ee: aaa eee ge 2 a 19.3 21.3 22.3 .989 35 .805 46.5 427 
8 $.2 |. 1:20 25 OT kanes 18.9 19.9 91,5). 4704 87 875 45.6 | 
9.3 8 lav 24.2 | 30 30 20.7 20.8 21.6-h0 1308 33.8 817 61 9 
7.8 8.7 .758 | 20 gs Spahat RE ee 17.4 20 25 82 35 .80 48 ) 
10.54 6 1.50 BT. S| Mias «3 25 . 20.8 rf 27.51. 1.06 35.2 | .929 55.8 | 
8.3 4.4 | 1.44 28.67 526.1 | © 22.5 20.8 | oe 8 96.3 1k. O1 32.8 | 72 44.5 {2 
8.25 8.3] 1.06 24.2 | 30 92.5 18.4 20 23.5 985 SH 82 48 3 
7.8 8.41 1.00 24.3 | 34 22.5 18.7 | 21.4 28.8.4, 105 35.8 .80 47.5 |14 
81) 9-9) A151) 17.3)... 29.8 | <10-7 fy e021 4 ay 20.0; (2 1.015 | * *88,8leegatet 48.9 
8.8 3.6 Se toe | ba de al 20.5 101. te ent9.8 25.9 | 1.01 82.5 746 48.7 }.'6 
9.3 4.2 72 16.4 | Saree va 25 20.4 24,6 27 | 1.02 | 85.1} — .775 49 6 
ae See ee eee = tad Remin. mie sabes SN ieee oe Ae eas 
0.3 4.2 OTA a OE RO gogo 24.0 20.2 22 | 25.6 | 1.020 33.9 |. .804 52.2 
8.5 4.1} 1.22 26.2 | 20 23.7 20.4 20.5 OTe) LOO! a o,8 | 743 49.4 i487 
1e 4.3 95 co ee eee 23.38 20.2 22.1 IE oclg 105 86.4 | 825 52.8 {48 
10.1 4.5 2 es EE ee ae 25 19.6 R16 487 #01 hein SISOS Bp 3 {49 
8.4 4 oS ae ad Be a oe cee 20.2 20.5 | 25.4) 1.03 | 84.2 | 797 64.1 [50 
we ‘wc! } 
8.8 CG Be cee 7 UE eo mee 24.6 19.1 2127 25.3 1.028 35.8 118 55.4 
8.6 4 1.15 7 ee ae ae 26.7 18.1 24.2 26.3 | 1.01 36.7 .80 55.8 |51 
7.2 8.4 VPA oie be See ae 22.2 18.7 20.5 24.5] 1.00 35 . 765 54.8 {52 
5 8.3 8.4 |-1,25 fa al Be og er 24 20.8 21.5 24.51 1.06 36.4 .80 67.7 {63 
7.9 2.9 SORTS 2d Tok yt 25.4 18.8 20.6 95.9 | 1.04 35 .739 53.1 {64 
8.4 B.S.) 21466 | 990.6: 7.654... 24.0 12 3 20.4 22.8 1.028 36.9 820° 66.1 
9.7 Re as OTS ere eae 25 16.7 20 25 1.12 41,7 867 62.5 153 
9.1 8.2 | 1.58 2 ye A eed eee ee 20 19.6 23 1.06 35.5 84 59 = 156 
8.2 8.4 | 1.47 Ek Bee eee 25 19.4 20 25 1.00 36.8 80 56.3 |5T 
7.3 4.71 1.06 O29. Fp. es es 22.5 17.9 21.6 21 .99 39 81 54 [58 
q.7 8.7 |.11:25 pee a ae 24 a7.8 19 20.3 .99 $4.2 775 54.1. (69 
8.8 4 1.37 re Ue Wk Selena bay ee 16.8 19.7 20.4 96 36.2 766 48.3 {60 
8.1 8.2 | 1.58 ae re er ee ")' 25 20.4 21.4 220: (bi- <4 06 38.6 | 829 56.2 }61 
8.5 4.7' 2.08 oe eee 22.5 GR. 0 Gunae? 25 1.04 34 .87 58 . 162 
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’ 1 . . 
| Sugar , £ = = ro 3 
ee 7 S iH Sets < s Bos 
ee 2 ee peer es [ue eens 3a 
13 i em = > < = eg as = 59 = =e 
Locality | & a | ro & rs rs oO is as as 4 So 
so en a : = ae oR ae Oe bode te £& 
Bond poe \|- 62 S | gon} &- | S48 | fet] gh 3 
eee ee ee S Soi cet | Se fae bth aes os 8 
HAS JIe8E 53 2 633 5" Ba Mae | Tee oa 
5 : 
cents cents cents cents cents cents ccuts ceLts $ ents 
Dominion (Average)... 9.3 8.8 54.0 59.3 28.0 15.2 3.9 44.3 107 8.0 
Nova Scotia (Average) 9.3 8.7 517.6 56.1 28.3 13.1 4.5 48 .0 51.8 8.7 
TESV NEY: vee noeite as oats 9.6 8.8 58.3 55.7 81.4 14.5 4.2 50.6 60 8.8. 
2-New GlaSgow.......-+: 9.3 8.9 57.4 53.6 29.5 12.2 4,4 43.2 46 8.6 
SUAMPCTSE <0. doses eases et 9 8 60 60 25 12 5 50 50 8 
AP TLAMERXK iy see ce sinoas 9 8.4 52.5; 56 26.2 dh 4.6 52.5 55 8.8 
BAPROUO .2b,0s00s000 boats f 9.8) = 9.2]° 60) | 2°65 29.4] 11.8| 4.5] 43.7] 48 9.2 
& | ESE ata Per eee 
é-P.E.4 —Charlott’n. 8.6 8.1 58 51.9 Aer 17.4 3.5 46.2 49.6 8 
New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 9.3 8.6 60.2 54.3 78.0 12.5 3.9 45.5 50.9 8.4 
M—-MOnctOn tic. ss s.cs «2 e900 9.3 8.7 65 54.1 30.8 12 4 60 56.6 8.8 
SENG ted ORM saci ds sanse ods 9.8 } 8.8 58 | 54.4 27.7 13.4 3.8 40 49 8.8 
9-Fredericton .......ee08: 9.1 8.1 56 53.5 25.6 11.9 4.1 42.1 48 8.1 
WO-Bathurst....s¢6...040083 | 9.1 8.6 | 61.6 | 55 98 12. 3.5 | 40 50 8 
Quebec (Average)..... 8.5 8.0 54.7 62.7 27.5 13.8 3.9 45.4 74.1 8.1 
11-Quebee ........ Bry tc 8.5 8.1 54.8 63.9 ino 18.2 4 40.5 87 8.5 
{2Uhrees Rivers’ s..5. 4.0 ¢ 8.8 8.1 56 63.7 26.4 15.1 4.7 48.6 90 8.3 
18-Sherbrooke ...........: 8.4 8 54.3 65 27.8 14.4 3.3 40 79.3 7.9 
TA-SOTLES sc doa Pocees secs eet 8.4 ie) 49 53.7 29 a ln Ward 4.5 45 86 8 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... | 8.7 8.2 55.8 63.7 OT. 11.9 4 45 70 7.6 
TES JOHN'S, .oiescca cee se 8.3 ak 56.7 68.3 28.3 12.7 3.5 56.7 60 8.7 
17-Thetford Mines........ 9.1 8.5 58.3 62.5 PAE (RS) 13.9 3.4 44.2 50 8.2 
18-Montreal ........0s000. 8.1 Wht 53.3 | - 68.4 dart 15.1 3.8 46.7 73.1 %.7 
FOAM Web cctes e oalownccende 8.4 7.9 54.2 60.4 27 11.4 4.2 41.7 “1.2 7.8 
Ontario (Average)..... 9.1 8.7 53.3 €0.5 | 26.7 12.9 3.4 41.7 63. 8.6 
BO-OCCAWA: oF6 ses b t0-< s1cteeelon 8.6 8.4 53.1 60.1 rips 12.1 3.6 47.4 66.3 7.9 
21-Brockville ......cecese: 9 Sie Dos. 58 94.2 12.1 3.7 31.7 53.3 8.2 
OO-KiIngstons fo. san ceeds se 8.4 7.9 48.3 57.9 26.2 12.5 3.4 38.9 58.7 8.1 
23-Belleville .....cssecceeee 9 8.5 51.2 55.1 96.2 12.4 3.6 87.5 65 7.8 
24—-Peterborough ......... 8.7 8.6 56 56.1 80 13.8 3.5 37.5 52.5 8 
SS OTN ain dente cae = ease ace 9.2 9 58.6 56.4 27.1 13.8 3.8 36.9 70 8.7 
96-TOYONtO ......0ceeeees 8.6 8.1 54.7 59.6 25.9 11.3 3.9 39.7 59.9 8.1 
27-Niagara Falls.......... 9.3 9 55.8 68.8 98 42.9 3.8 43.3 5d - 8.9 
28-St. Catharines sae eeacecere 9 9 53 60.4 26.6 12.2 3.8 41 783 8.1 
QO-HAMITOMI ais of lcascse* 9.5 8.5 54.1 63.3 k 11.2 3.2 38.2 74.3 8.1 
$0-Brantford is.-..0<4e5. 9.4 9.2} 50 f9.4 | 25 41.7 3.3 | ° 42 aay 9 
SI- GRAIG. £. s deelicinainics eects 9.5 8.8 52.8 58.2 26.6 13.4 3.7 50 73 8.8 
SOG Die be toe ks enna beeen 9.2 8.9 55 63.4 9 13.2 3.4 43.1 80 8 
$3-Kitehioner, oy psi..4h<o = Pato | 9 Ad 2, 56.8 25.9 jR.1 3.5 40.6 61.2 8.8 
34-Woodstoek ......eceee. 9.6 9.1 54 62.5 25 11.9 > Hiatt 42 61.3 8.6 
SR-StratlOrd in diese depes es 9.2 8.7 52.9 60.7 26.2 12.9 3.7 43.3 68 8.7 
BEEHOMTON Sacks ons ok bisleras 9.2 bs fl oem 30: 63.1 yAcme t 14.2 3.6 43 63.4 8.5 
SITES be OT NOTES Hc )o ae deo os 8.8 8.5 56.5 66.7 95 6 J2.2 3.6 46.5 67.1 9 
BS CHAGNAIN de chro dens ce 9.2 8.2 50 60.2 25.5 12.5 2.9 41.1 68.6 8.6 
SO-WiAndSOF tos. case ceiee eae 8.8 8.5 52.4 62.5 28.5 42.9 29 48 70 8.4 
40-Owen Sound........... 9.4 9.1 58 58.7 25.7 12 2.3 87 56.3 9.2 
41--Cobalt. 63.00 Seay taco. oes 9.5 9.2 55.6 61.4 oR .7 i. - 14.6 4.2 50 78.3 8.6 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 9.7 | 9.2 53.8 61.1 28. 14.3 8.6 42.3 %5 8.6 
43-Port Arthur............ b  9.8in = 8.8 48.3 61.8 26. J 2.9 39.1 95 8.2 
44-Fort William.......... 9.4 8.9 55.7 60.1 29 12.9 2.9 AV.7 Bowe 8.4 
Manitoba (Average)... 9.8 9.4 50.6 59.9 28.7 12.3 3.9 41.7 70.9 8.0 
45-Winnipedm ...ccccccecese 9.5 9 49.1 59.7 28.3 12.4 3.9 43.4 76.8 7.6 
46-BLanGON * 6.1 vkivcisinepareres 10 OFT 52 60 29 14.1 3.8 40 65 8.4 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)| 10.1 9.7 53.7 (0.7 29.5 19.7 4.5 44.2 a4 8.1 
47-ROPING.. 2. Beclsces ceucieve ciereie's 9.8 9.4 51.7 57.9 28.4 48.9 4.5 37 75 7.7 
48-Prince Albert.......... 10.1 9.8 50.7 61 31 19.4 4.8 46.6 60 8 
A9-SaASkAtOON) oceccnwulemens 10 10 59.1 62.5 80 pap Ae? 4.6 44.1 93.38 8.5 
BO-Moose JAaw.....cereees 10.3 9.5 53.2 61.4 28.7 18.2 3.9 49.1 80 8 
Alberta (Average)....) 10.4 9.8 51.0 57.3 31.1 19.7 4.7 43.5 £6.8 1.3 
hl-Medicine Hat.......... 10.4 9.8 46.7 By lied 31.7 22.2 5 45 1.02 8.2 
§2-BAmMOntON 3h .cd eects es 10.4 9.6 59.3 48.2 30.3 17 4.3 40.5 83 7.7 
bS-Caleary. i... soc0s semen 9.9 9.5 51.1 61.7 Spas 20.5 4.6 . 46 83.7 8.2 
64—-Lethbridge ............ 10.7 akg yal 46.9 62.2 80 18.8 4% Ds 78.4 nd 
British Colum. (Aver.) 9.7 9.2 51.7 57.5 29.9 2A 4.1 49.5 88.6 6.2 
Bie PCLIRIC ! 3. io wtevouisielore clavep the 10.7 9.7 55 61.7 D650 VA 5 50 77.5 B 
6G-NEIEON) ». kacsiteoaa cite nae 10.4 9.8 54.5 61 28.5 20 4.1 42.5 1.00 7.9 
(sD MRECT cic vos be ahehosmeaevone iene levaretors 10 9.6 48.3 56.9 28.8 ao 4.8 48.8 1.12 nd 
68-New Westminster...... 9.2 8.7 50 49.5 30 21 4.6 48 91 6.1 
5O-Vanecouver ........eees 9.3 8.7 54.4 54.7 28.8 22.8 5 43.7 76.6 6.2 
CO-ViICCOTIA iseie cccrmieeicercisiere 9 8.6 52 56 30.6 19.7 4.4 51 85 6.7 
BI-Nanaimo ......sseccees 9 8.8 54.3 60.4 82.5 23.4 - +82 51.7 WVET. nd. 
62-Prince Rupert......... 10 9.4 45 59.5 3 25 4.6 60 95 ‘3. 











re a : 5 RAR ARE Oe eS Oe 
a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. ce. Natural gas used extensively. 
a. Lignite. f. Jackpine, poplar. etc. hk. In British Columbia coal oj) ia aold to a great extent in tins 
i is bicva ras o i * Welsh coal. {Semi-anthracite. 
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“AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BrGINNING OF De CEMBER, 1922—(Coneluded ). 





per ton 

per ton 
Hard (long), 
per cord 
Hard (stove 
wngths), per 
cord 


Anthracite, 





























eeerececeercooel|eveserer0ee 


eeoeesescccesel/oesecrecscv0g 








16.00-17.00110.00-11.00 
























































e. Wood | $3 | Rent { 
Meer Sih. like it Gia eines HAO. etal oe D yd °E = 
al 2 ° ee mn 
b ) Stee ea rbeteaelh, lngelisde [eebat 
| e m4 > | Coir ts hy bao vend ope ie coe 
: : ad CE es = eS cece ecg 
| Ss 22 S.S8 | 3a] 87/8 F2a| SHF ee 
‘ Dee Seb Ro aS) Sse reSs ib wae 
F By eS | ees | Ba | £3|2ESeS)| Sszs, 
3? gre Fer) 5 | wv gSbea| Seae cl 
5 by 3 3 > By eis | Celes > # 
; : 9.419 | 11.570 10.111 31.1) 14.6 27.815 19.361 - 
7.400 7.750 9.143 33.0 | 15.0 23.700 16.4C0 
5.00 GOUT ME ee Se 33-3 15 | 16.00-20.00! 10.00-14.00] 1 
b8.00 b8.00 TNR CP Gees ae Sei 25.00 18.00 g 
BLOWN Mes. ore, 6.00 30 15 | 12.00-17.00! 7.00-10.00] 3 
12.00 12.00 10.00 | 35 15 40.00 | 25.00-35.00! 4 
4.00 5b. OD. Ae eee 3 15 | 16.00-26.00] 12.00-15.00! 5 
8.50 9.50 b9.00 27-30 | 15 | 20.00-27.00! 12.00-15.00! 6 
7.020 8.667 _ 6.242 S16 14.5 26.375 17.075 
8.00 GIO, tah abe 32-34 | 15 | 30.00-45.00] 20.00-25.00| 7 
8.00 10.00 b10.00 32 15 ‘| 20.00-30.00) 18.00-20.00! 8 
lee ee b4.80-6.40) 30 13 - 25.00 18.00 9 
5.00 7.09 63.125 32 15 18.00 | 12.00 {10 
9.570 11.562 10.667 29.7 | 14.4 22.278 14.813 
b12.00 b12.00 b12.00 30 1546182 00-27-0085 oie cks oe 
8.00 12.00 b7.50 30 | 13 | 20.00-25.00) 12.00-15.00 S 
Pac Meee can": cia ho ee hoe: 30 15 25.00 22.00 413 
b10.67 b13.33 10.00 30. | 15 | 14.00-15.00! 7.00-10.00/14 
aes, soak BIA GG bse Geka 28-88 |b. Ns gee 12.50 {15 
8.00 010.00 b12.00 22-28 | 12 | 20.00-30.00! 15.00-20,00'16 
B1Z.00 ee BODO Va aA 28 15 15.00 10.00 7 
17.00-18.00 10.00-12.00 12.00-13.00, 616700-12.00/ 30-40 | 15 | 22.00-37.00) 14.00-22.00118 
7.50-8.00 | 9.00 8.50 28-30 | 15 | 20.00-25.00} 15.00-18.00119 
10.941 13.331 12.075 27:3 | 14:3 29.4(0 20.400 
8.00 10.00 8.00-10.50} 30-35 | 15 | 28.00-36.00] 21.00-27.00'20 
eee st b18.461 614.40 | 23-25 | 15 25.00 16.00 {21 
13.00 14.00 b14.00 26 14 | 18.00-25.00] 15.00-20.00 92 
10.00 11.00 10.00 22-25 | 10 | 25.00-20 00 20.00-25.00 22 
8.50 9.50 7.00 28 15 | 25.00-25.00 20.00-23.00 24 
S200 le Oe Fe b7.724 25 15 | 15.00-20.00 13.00-15.00 25 
14.00 16.00 16.00-18.00, 80-33 | 12 | 35.00-40.00 22.00-25.00 26 
e c c 27 13 20.09-25.00] 18.00-2:.00'27 
c16.90 17.00 be20.00 26-27 | 15 _ | 30.00-35.00' 20.00-25.00 28 
13.00 Te, SOC k, wc aeias 30 12-15 | 25.00-35.00 20.00-30.00/29 
Oe eee oe 13.00 b10.00 28 15 | 35.00-40.00, 18.00-25.00/30 
12.9 pT Pe ae Gee 26 12.5 25.00 16.00 {32 
72.00 13.00 613.00 27 15 | 24.00-30.00] 16.00-20.00/32 
12.00 14 00R see dn ee 28-30 | 12.5 40.00 30.00 133 
"750 12.00 613.33 27 15 20.00 15.00 {34 
16.000 ba3. BP EUl Fert ess F, 25 15 | 30.00-40.00] 17.00-19.00/25 
bate | tae: 16.00 15.00 25 14 —_| 30.00-45.00! 17.00-30.00'36 
en eee 14.00 016.00 25-30 | 15 | 20.00-30.00! 15.00-20.00/37 
ie 620.00 | B9.00-15.00} 28 15 | 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00/38 
€ c € 25-30 | 15 | 30.00-50.00! 20.00-35.00|2¢ 
Aba Mg 10.50 5.00-10.00|. 20 15-18 | 20.00-23.00) 12.00-15.00/40 
10.00 12007 Weenies ce 27-30 | 15 22.00 14.00 {42 
7.00 10.50 b7.00 28-30 | 15 — | 25.00-35.00. 15.00-25.00/48 
9.50 12, O05 oh eS oe 25 13.3 | 25.00-40.00, 15.00-30.00/ 43 
9.50 10, SOLA SFR cit 25 15 | 25.00-40.00) 15.00-30.00144 
8.500 [Ws Pads CO ee 30.0 | 15.0 35.709 24.500 
8.00 9.50 9.00 30 15 35.00-50.00| 25.00-35.00145 
9.00 10) OOnMe ko pee ee 30 15 | 25.00-30.00} 18.00-20.00| 44 
eee ess 10.€25 12.00 86.6 | 15.0 35.625 23.750 
ck Sees 10.00 13.00 3 15 | 35.00-50.00! 30.00 {47 
6.50 TBO hind Pocss 32-85 | 15 | 25.00-35.00) 15.00-25.00 48 
15 | 80.00-40.00} 20.00 |49 
15 35.00 25.00 150 
15.0 31.250 20.730 
15- 25.00 17.50 {RU 
15 40.00 25.00 |52 
15 | 20.00-40.00! 15.00-30.00 53 
15 30.00 18.00 {54 
15.3 25.500 19.813 
Sipe of 20.00 18.00 {55 
15 | 20.00-20.00} 18.00-23.00/56 
15 £0.00 20.00 47 
15 | 18.00-20.00] 12.00-14.00}38 
17 29 00 25.00  |5G 
15 ‘| 18.00-22 00} 15.00-17.00/A0 
pean see 2200-20 0} 18.00-22 AN}AY 





15 | 90. N0-40.00! 9n NO-20.00,62 
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the Lasour GazeTre ‘since January, 


1910. The quantities of each commodity , 


ineluded are modifications of those 
employed in similar caleulations by 
various authorities. For some articles 


edmparatively large quantities are in- 


cluded owing to the absence of other 


important items of the same class. For | 


instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as 
market conditions affecting these usual- 
ly affect the-prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price 
of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, 
and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estim- 
ated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manito- 
ba, and soft coal and wocd in the west- 
ern provinees, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic 
eonditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 


of food, fuel, light and rent would be’ 


perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. While the 
budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one prov- 
ince. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at 
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hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less 
meat, ete., but more fruits, fresh and 
canned vegetables, etc., so that com- 
parative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Retail Prices, 


Continuing the decline sinee July, sir- 
loin steak was down in the average from 
27.7¢ per pound in November to 26.4¢ in 
December, the prices in each province 
averaging lower. Round steak also was 
le per pound lower at 21.6¢e, showing 
about the same general decline as sirloin. 
Rib roast and shoulder roast were each 
about le per pound lower in the average, 
the former at 19.7¢c per pound and the 
latter at 14.38c. Veal fell from 18.46 per 
pound to 18e, the decline being general. 


Mutton also averaged slightly lower at 


26.5e per pound. Roast pork fell from 
27.8e per pound in the average to 26.4c, 
but advanced in Nova Scotia. Mess pork 
was slightly higher at 26.1e per pound. 
Bacon was steady. 
per pound lower at 61440, but was 
higher in Saskatchewan. In fresh fish, 
cod and white fish were higher, while 
halibut was down. Salt herring and salt 
cod advanced slightly. Canned salmon 


was down from 87.8¢ per one pound tin 


to 36.8c. Lard was steady. 


Ham averaged 144¢ | 
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Fresh eggs advanced in the average to — 
60.3¢ per dozen as compared with 51.6¢_ 


in November, 41.7¢ in October and 35.8¢ 
in September. The advance was general. 
Cooking eggs, also, rose from 43.7¢ in 
November to 46.le in December, Milk 
was slightly higher at 11.9¢ per quart, 
advances occurring in New Glasgow, 


Brockville, Brantford, Woodstock, Me-— 


dicine Hat, Edmonton, and Lethbridge, 


while Vancouver and Victoria were 
Dairy butter fell Yc per pound 


lower. 
to 38.2e in the average, but was higher 
in the Hastern provinces. Creamery 
butter was up from 438.7¢ to 44.4¢ but 


was lower in the Western Provinces. 


Cheese advanced about 2c per pound to 
30.6e. 


JANUARY, 1923 


Bread was unchanged in the average, 
but was slightly lower in St. Thomas and 
Fernie. Soda biscuits were steady. 
Flour and rolled oats were unchanged. 
Rice and tapioca were slightly lower, the 
former at 10.4¢ per pound and the latter 
at 12.3e. Canned tomatoes were down 
from 18¢ per can to 1744¢. Canned peas 
and corn were steady. Beans were 
slightly lower at 8.4¢ per pound. Pota- 
toes averaged $1.14 per ninety-pound 
bag as compared with $1.15 in November 
and $1.21 ia October. Evaporated ap- 
ples were down slightly at 22.5¢ per 
pound. Prunes were lower at 19.1e. 
Raisins fell from 28.8¢ per pound to 
21.4c, while currants were up le per 
pound to 24.1le. Jam and canned fruits 
were unchanged. Corn syrup declined 
from 50.7c per five-pound tin to 50.2c. 
Granulated sugar rose from 9¢ per pound 
in the average to 9.38¢ and yellow from 
8.5¢ per pound to 8.8c. Vinegar, salt, 
and pepper showed little change. Cream 
of tartar was down from 72.8¢ per pound 
to 70.7e. Laundry starch was also 
alightly lower at 11.9¢e. 


Anthracite coal was down in the 
average from $18.48 per ton in November 
to $18.28 in December. Prices were lower 
in Quebec, St. Hyacinthe, Stratford, 
Cobalt, Port Arthur and Fort William 
but advanced in St. John, Fredericton, 
Thetford Mines, Hamilton, and Saska- 
toon. Bituminous coal declined in the 
average from $12.30 per ton to $12.05. 
Declines occurred in Stratford, St. Tho- 
mas, Fort William, and Brandon, and 
advances in St. John’s, Woodstock, and 
Sault Ste. Marie. Hard wood, four feet 
long, was slightly lower at $12.61 per 
cord. Soft wood, also, declined from 
$9.47 per cord to $9.42. Coal oil was 
steady. Rent was slightly higher at 
Thetford Mines but other localities were 
unchanged, : 


Wholesale Prices. 


GRAINS AND FopprErR. — Wheat, No. 1 
Manitoba Northern, at Winnipeg, which 
was quoted at $1.14 per bushel the third 
week in November, fell to $1.08 by the 
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end of November, and then advanced to 
$1.18 by the end of December. Ontario 
winter wheat at Toronto rose from $1.10 
per bushel at the end of November to 
$1.14 at the end of December. Western 
barley at Winnipeg advanced from 53¢e 
per bushel to 57c. Ontario barley was 
steady. Western oats rose from 45¢ per 
bushel to 48¢. American corn advaneed 
from 87e per bushel to 90c. Flaxseed 
dechned from $2.21 per bushel at the 
beginning of November to $2.02 by the 
end of November, and then advanced to 
$2.15 the last week, in December. Hay 
at Toronto declined $1 per ton to $14. 
Bran and shorts both advanced $1 per 
ton, the former to $24 and the latter to 
$26 per ton. 


ANIMALS AND Muats.—Choice cattle 
at Winnipeg advanced from $5.25 per 
hundred pounds toward the end of 
November to $6 about the middle of 
December and later declined to $5. Cattle 
at Toronto fell 50c per hundred pounds 
to $6.50. Beef, dressed, hind-quarters, 
was slightly higher at 16¢ per pound. 
Hogs at Toronto fell from $10.50 per 
hundred pounds to $9.50, but later 
advanced to $10.75. Dressed hogs were 
steady at the lower levels reached the 
latter part of November. Sheep declin- 
ed $1 per hundred pounds to $6.50. 
Dressed turkeys at Montreal advanced 
from 42¢ per pound in the last week in 
November to 47c¢ the third week in De- 
eember and then declined to 40ce. 


Dairy Propucts. — Finest creamery 
butter at Montreal advanced from 36'%4e 
per pound to 40e while at Toronto the 
advance was le per pound to 43¢. Dairy 
prints were also slightly higher at 34e 
per pound. Cheese rose from 23'4¢ per 
pound to 24¥4c, Fresh eggs at Montreal 
rose from 60c-65c per dozen at the 
middle of November to 80c-90e by the 
middle of December and then declined 
to 75¢e-85e toward the end of December. 
Storage eges at Toronto were steady at 
38e-39e per dozen. Milk at Victoria de- 
clined 10e per gallon to 35e. 


FisH.—No improvement was reported 
in the demand for codfish from Europe 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLFSALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR DECEMBER, 1922, 
NOVEMBER, 1922, DECEMBER, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914, AND 1913. 


(Average price 1890-18°8—1(0.) 












































































































mM 
BES INDEX NUMBERS 
C2 
5 S| *Dee. ) *Nov.| *Dec. | *Dee. | *Dec. | *Dec. | Dec. 
535! 1992 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920| 1919 | 1918 | 1917 
L.—GRAINS AND FODDERS— 
Grains, Ontario...........+0+- 6 183.9} 180.2) 162.8) 251.0} 354.6) 3807.0) 388.3 
Grains, Western........<..00. 4 166.2; 166.8} 155.9] 227.6) 3883.9) 292.8 $12.8 
Bodden eos ee Ee 5 169.5} 169.6] 218.1) 301.0} 300.5) 247.6) 221.3 
Wit cp aah ee eae 15 174.4| 173.1] 179.4] 261.1] 344.4) 283.4) 312.5 
II.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Cattle and Beef............- 6 193.2| 185.3; 190.4) 311.4) 337.9] 854.8) 2301.2 
Hogs and hog products..... 6 999.2| 234.3} 208.4; 314.6] 333.9] 363.6] 338.6 
Sheep and mutton..........- 3 193.8} 193.3} 178.3] 211.1} 226.6] 250.5} 270.9 
Poul re. a a ee ncn ae. 2 283.5) 359.6] 397.0) 481.6} 419.2) 887.2] €25.8 
Rly eal eee en tie, cco s ates 17 998.4| 224.5} 219.6) 820.8! 3826.4] 348.3] 312.0 
III.—DAIRY PRODUCTS........ 9 246.0| 235.1] 261.9| 840.0) 355.2} 293.0) 254.7 
Iv.—FISH— 
Prepared fish.........eseeeeee: 6 161.1] 162.6} 183.5) 215.5] 227.2} 264.9] 241.6 
Fresh fish...... Sere Meh Seat 217.1| 177.6] 210.3} 278.6| 272.6} 274.9] 234.0] 
AN ose: cece cir ee 9 179.8| 167.6) 191.4} 236.5} 242.4) 268.3) 239.1 
V.-OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, native........... 1 188.2| 167.0] 291.6] 239.0) 229.7) 239.0) 254.0 : 
Fresh fruits, foreign.......... 3 9926.9| 219.7) 241.0) 245.3} 200.2} 180.2) 156.3 100.5 
Driedtetrults..\..0kets su hewee 4 994.5} 221.6) 201.5| 221.5] 270.7| 248.7) 256.0 ; 
Fresh vegetables.............. 5 167.5| 164.1) 252.1} 249.3] 409.5) 297.1] 334.0 
Canned Vegetables........... 3 | 147.0] 144.6] 172.5] 178.4] 208.3) 244.4) 261.6 
TVR. SAPs oi Sla fe titeen tegen 16 190.3} 185.4) 224.6) 226.1) 286.6) 249.6) 263.2 
(vb) Miscellaneous Groceries— 
Breadstuffs ..........ceeseeeee 10 181.0} 176.5} 186.6} 270.3) 272.2) 264.4) 275.1 
Tea, coffee, Cte... siissseleceee. 4 179.4] 179.4] 182.7} 210.1} 236.1} 193.9] 150.2 
Sugar, €tC.....cccceccceeseneee 6 | 196.8} 195.6} 182.2} 300.7) 327.6) 310.5) 240.0 
Condiments ..........+.seee0 5 161.8] 160.4] 178.3} 212.9] 225.9} 253.4) 197.2 
BM fo. iisies sine eeisisis + slolae sie w a's 25 176.7| 176.6} 183.2} 256.3} 267.3} 262.0} 223.1 
VI.—TEXTILES— 
WOOIENS ....... ee eeeecceceees 5 295.4| 219.0| 190.6} 306.7] 305.8! 430.1] 369.2 ; 
Cottons ..... beeen ee eeeereees 4 270.9} 273.1) 240.3} 302.2) 370.2] 357.4| 279.3 : 
SHKS 2... sec eee cece eee ee eeeee 3 | 186.4| 184.4] 172.2] 178.0) 234.5) 145.9| 129.6 2 
TULCS oo. cece cee ceereceeeececees g 364.5) 344.9] 283.4] $04.8] 643.3] 609.5) 615.9 243.5 
Flax products..........-...+6. 4 | 224.1) 258.7| 303.1] 493.5} 497.1] 469.0) 388.4 ; ; .7| 115.5 
Oilcloths 22... . esse cece eee eens 29 | 186.2] 186.2} 198.8] 266.0) 277.8} 238.7; 173.7| 139. i 1] 104.7 
All sec cceeccceneceeenceeees 20 | 238.41 241.9] 230.4| 328.6] 399.7] 3879.5] 322.9 ' .3| 124.6] 136.6 
VII—HIDES. LEATHER, BOOTS 
AND SHOES— 
Hides and tallow.........e06- 4 135.0| 153.1} 114.6] 162.5} 472.7| 338.7; 307.9 é .4t 202.21 189.0 
eather res Can T® > eee 4 169.2| 169.2) 175.4| 248.6] 311.5] 265.0) 268.1 : ae 8} 151.4 
Boots and Shoes...........0s- 8 907.7| 207.7) 213.2| 301.9) 339.7) 224.2) 232.9 ‘ 4 3} 155.7 
Alb. dda. seadeetg eset ves 1 167.2} 173.8} 163.6} 281.8] 377.8] 200.7) 272.9) 509. ; 6) 166.2 
VIIL—=—METALS AND IMPLE.- 
MENTS— } 
Iron and steel..........s0.06- 1 193.5| 193.5} 185.9] 255.8] 223.9| 273.6) 286.1 f ; Of 101.4 
Other metals ............0005- te 161.2| 158.8} 151.2] 171.4] 208.1] 214.9) 243.1] 233.4] 2°0. RF 128.4 
Implements! ©. .s esse eviecesse 10 920.7} 220.7| 245.0] 273.2} 245.3; 226.4) 197.8] 151.5) 114.8} 108.2} 106.9 
All ccc cceeeeceneeeeceereees 33 193.0| 192.2) 191.2) -230.4| 224.7) 254.1] 248.7 : ; 9} 113.8 
[X.—FUEL AND LIGHTING— : 
eT aD RH ee hs eR 6 981.0] 273.6] 252.0| 352.5) 249.2] 258.2) 235.3) 211.6 F 129.2 
TTS ts Naas ce eeeee seeds 4 212.1] 242.1) 245.4) 265.3) 245.3) 276.8] 114.2) 91.0 F 92.2 
V9 iy an ie gee thle 10 965.4} 261.0} 249.3] 317.6) 247.6] 249.6) 186.9) 163.4 114.4 
X.—BUILDING MATERIALS— 
Pees otek eee Fake ena 14 329.0] 327.5| 326.9] 457.0} 406.9] 279.9} 236.0) 185.3) 183.8 
Miscellaneous materials...... 20 213.1} 210.4; 225.4] 266.8] 230 2} 237.0) 209.6) 181.6) 112.8 
Paints, oils and glass........ 14 267.1; 266.6} 290.1} 382.7) 425.3] 341.0) 268.9] 222.6 140.6 
SOR a OG 8k et oe 48 263.8] 261.0} 273.9] 356.5} 338.7| 279.8} 234.6) 194.6 141.7 
XI._HOUSE FURNISHINGS— ' 
Porniture e605. Peal ates ec 6 998.4| 298.41 245.9) 451.3] 449.2) 811.8) 205.9) 171.5 147.2 
Crockery and glassware...... 4 419.5} 419.5} 503.2] 512.0] 404.9] 367.7] 220.0) 208.4 130.9 
Mable CULICPY :. <civets < ce sane ace 2 156.3| 156.3} 156.3] 164.1] 163.4) 155.1) 170.7) 122.2 72.4 
Kitchen furnishings........... 4 261.9} 264.9| 277.6] 286.5) 253.1) 272.3) 223.6) 155.4 124.6 
Oe I A TC REN Bie: 16 275.5} 276.3| 307.0} 390.2] 352.8] 296.3) 222.0) 171.8 128.1 
XII.—DRUGS AND CHEMICALS] 16 181.0| 181.0) 188.6] 228.1) 214.4] 276.8) 279.5) 238.5 111.5 
X1II.—MISCELLANEOUS— 7 : 
Raw (fore: Vadiee aor enteaee 4 588.5} 601.9} 664.0} 364.6] 1608.3] 742.3] 465.3} 351.0 936.6 
Liquors and tobaccos........ 6 264.4| 264.41 265.6) 298.0] 316.2} 218.1} 203.7) 169.1} 134.6 
Bundries 0h. SHE. 7 156.8] 156.7/ 172.4] 210.3) 210.4} 219.1} 199.8; 154.8 110.7 
fo" ER SREES, Sell oat cee aa 4 17 296.4; 299.41 321.0] 277.5] 576.7| 341.8] 263.6! 198.8 148.8 
All commodities..............065 2624+ 223.0} 221.7 230.7) 290.5] 322.7 288.8) 257.1 207.4 162.0° 137.6" 137.1 








*Preliminary figures. +Nine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, ete. One line of spelter 


was dropped in 1915. tRevised. 






~—<< 





| January, 1923 


| or the West Indies and the market was 
said to be very weak. In pickled fish, 
herring were reported at $3.50 per barrel 
B and spring mackerel at $6.00-$6.50 ex- 
store with little demand. Fresh white- 
fish and salmon trout at Toronto each 
advanced 344e per pound to 16e. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. — Lemons 
at Toronto fell from $8 per box to $6. 
Potatoes at Montreal declined from 95c 
per 90 pound bag to 90c. Beans rose 40c¢ 
per bushel to $3,65. Canned corn was 
slightly higher at $1,25-$1.45 per dozen 
tins, 


MISCELLANEOUS Foops. — Tapioca was 
up le per pound to 94%4e. Flour, Mani- 
toba patents, was up 10e per barrel to 

$7.20. Granulated sugar advanced from 
$8.14 per hundred pounds to $8.39. 


TEXTILES. —- Woollen yarn advanced 
| 10¢ per pound to 8714e. A line of wool- 
_len underwear was up 5 per cent. 
Cotton, middiing uplands, fell from 

26.3¢ per pound to 25.5e. Woven colour- 
ed fabrics were slightly higher at 78.55e 
per pound. Most other lines of manu- 
_factured cottons were steady. Raw silk 
was 10¢ per pound lower at $8.30, while 
Machine silk advanced from $18.25 per 
pound to $19. Jutes and hessians ad- 
vanced the former 10.02e per pound to 
10.78¢ and the latter from 12.05¢ per 
yard to 12.51e. Flax fibre was slightly 
lower at 18c-25¢ per pound. Tow was 
also down from llel5e to Te-l5e. 
Linen rope was 7e per pound lower at 
40c and flax sewing twine was down 
from 50e¢ per pound to 40e. 





Hiss, LEATHER, Boots, AND SHOES.— 
| Hides, steers and cows, fell from 12c¢ per 
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pound to 10c¢ and ealf skins from 16e per 
pound to 18¢. No changes were report- 
ed in leather. Some lines of boots were 
higher. 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Aluminum 
rose from 22¢ per pound to 23¢ and 
antimony from 8¢ per pound to 8lée, 
Quicksilver was slightly higher at $71- 
$72 per seventy-five pound flask. Bar 
silver at New York fell from 63146 per 
ounce to 623%¢ 


Furst anp Ligutine. — Connellsville 
coke at the ovens advanced from $6.75- 
$7.25 per ton to $7.50-$8.00. Coal, gas- 
oline, and coal oil were steady. 


Burpine Marertaus. — Spruce deals 
at St. John advanced from $25 per M 
to $27. Pine, box boards, at Ottawa was 
higher at $36 per M. Hemlock, log run, 
was also slightly higher at $24-$28 per 
M. Rough lumber at Victoria declined 
$2 per M to $14. Fire brick advanced 
from $55-$85 per M to $60-$90. Cement 
was steady. Sash weights were higher by 
Zoe per hundred pounds at $3.25. Copper 
wire was also higher about le per pound 
at 16.623c. Linseed oil advanced from 
$1.08 per gallon to $1.10 while turpen- 
tine declined from $2.30 per gallon to 
$2.10. 


House Furnisuines. — Sad irons de- 
clined 10c per set to $1.90. 


Drues AND CHEmMiIcaLs. — No changes 
were reported. 


MISCELLANEOUS. — In raw furs, mu- 
skrat skins declined from $1.50 each to 
$1.20. Raw rubber at New York advane- 
ed from 2114e per pound to 22M4e. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale price index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of 
Trade index number of wholesale prices 
(1913—100) stood at 157.1 for Novem- 
ber, an increase of 1.5 per cent on the 
October level, with an increase of 1.8 
per cent in foods and of 1.4 per cent in 
industrial materials. The index number 
for industrial materials is greater than 
for any month of 19822 with the ex- 
ception of January. Cereals were 
cheaper in November than in October, 
and meat, fish and other foods dearer. 
The iron and steel group index figure 
was down slightly, and that for other 
metals and minerals showed no change. 
The price of cotton reached the highest 
level of any month since November, 
1921, and that of textiles other than 
cotton, the highest level since March, 
1921: 


The Times index number of wholesale 
prices of 60 commodities showed slight 
advanees during Octcber and November, 
the November level of 160.7 (1913—= 
100) being the highest recorded since 
December, 1921. The upward move- 
ment was less marked during November 
owing to the declines in copper, tin and 
foreign wheat, which accompanied in- 
creases in cotton, jute and plantation 
rubber. Foods advanced 2 per cent 
during the month and industrial ma- 
terials 1.2 per cent. 


The Economist index number of 
wholesale prices at the end of December 


was 193.8 (1901-1905—100), showing a 
decline of 0.4 per cent from the level 
at the end of November. Textiles show- 
ed the largest decline, with slighter ones 
in cereals and meat, and miscellaneous 
products. Grocery foods (tea, sugar, 
ete.) rose slightly in price and minerals 
increased half a point. 


The Statist index number, in con- 
tinuation of Sauerbeck’s figures showed 
another slight advance in November, 
standing at 130.6 at the end of the 
month, an advance of 0.5 points over the 
level at October 31. All groups ad- 
vanced except minerals, which declined 
1.2 per cent, owing to drops in standard 
copper, Straits tin and English pig lead 
and coal (average export price). The 
largest increase is one of 8 per cent in 
the sugar, coffee and tea group, due to 
an increase in the price of tea. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number 
of cost of living compiled by the.Minis- 
try of Labour was 178 for January 1, 
1923, a drop of two points. Food prices 
fell 3 points to 175 and sundries fell 
5 points to 185. The other groups 
showed no change from the figures of 
the previous month. 


Austria. 


Cost or Livinc. — In Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia prices in the autumn of 
1922 showed a marked tendency to de- 
cline, while in other countries of 
Europe rising prices’ were the rule 
during the same period. Retail prices 
in Austria reached the peak in the 
month of September, 1922, and are 
shown in the index numbers of the total 
budget of the Paritatische Kommission 
of cost of living of one person at Vienna 
to have declined 9.2 per cent, or to 
1,036,308, (July, 1914—100) owing to 
the stabilizing of the crown. Foods 
dropped 12.2 per cent, and clothing 8.1 
per cent. Rent, and heat and light con- 
tinued to increase. 
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Czecho-Slovakia. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number 
of foods and textiles compiled by the 
Government Statistical office shows the 
effect of the recent government pro- 
eclamation asking for co-operation in an 
effort to bring down prices. This step 
was found necessary owing to the rise 
of the crown which seriously affected 
the export trade. The range in ex- 
. change value of the crown on New York 
was 3.09 to 3.59 cents in October, and 
3.15 to 3.24 cents in November. The 
index number of foods reached its high 
peak in June, being 1475, on the base 
July, 1914100. In July the index 
number was 1430; in August, 1290; in 
September, 1105; and in October, only 
1016, or a tctal drop for the four montha 
period of 81.1 per cent from the July 
level. Textiles, which had been de- 
 ereasing in price since several months 
earlier, fell to 1219 by October, a drop 

of 29.8 per cent for the same four 
months period. 


Belgium. 


WHOLESALE Prices. — The official 
index number of wholesale prices com- 
piled by the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour, on the base prices in April, 
1914100, was 385 for October, an in- 
erease from the September level of 
nearly 5.8 per cent. All groups shared 
in the increase, except petrol and its 

products and construction meierials, 
both of which groups declined slightly. 


Bulgaria. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber published by the Director General 
of Statistics (1918100) showed the 

slight increase of about 1.1 per cent 
from September to October, reaching 
the level of 2558. 


France. 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index num- 
ber of the Statistique Générale (1901- 
1910100), stood at 407.0 for Novem- 
ber, an increase of 4.4 per cent from the 
October level. Foods increased 5.9 per 


: 
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cent, all groups sharing in the increase 
Industrial materials increased 3.3 per 
cent, textiles and the miscellanecus 
sroup showing increases, and minerals 
and metals a slight decrease. The gen- 
eral index number of wholesale prices 
rose again in December to 418.4 or 2.8 
per cent. Index numbers of groups are 
not yet available. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number 
compiled by the Commission of Studies 
on the Cost of Living showing changes 
in the cost of living for a family of 
four in Paris, on the base 100 in 1914, 
dropped to 289 for the third quarter of 
1922, or 4 per-cent below the level of 
the second quarter. Foods declined 6.9 
per cent to 288; heat and lhght rose 1.4 
per cent to 291; rent rose 9 per cent to 
175; clothing rose 3.5 per cent to 326, 
and sundries showed no change. 


Germany. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Reichsmark 
fell in value from 3181 to the dollar in 
October to 7183 in November, and with 
this decline, wholesale prices doubled. 
The index number of the Federal Sta- 
tistical Office rose from 56,601 to 115,- 
100, or 103.4 per cent. Since the prices 
first began to rise so steeply it has been 
found necessary to calculate the index 
number for two intermediate dates 
during each month. The index number 
as at December 5, the latest date avail- 
able, was 149,510. From October to 
November goods produced increased 91 
per cent, -and ‘‘goods imported,’’ 137 
per cent. Industrial materials rose con- 
siderably faster than foods. 


Cost or Livineg.—The index number 
caleulated by the Federal Statistical 
Office (1913-14—-100) of the cost of 
living in 71 cities was 40,047 for the 
month of November. This figure which is 
for the old budget, without clothing, 
shows an increase of 105.3 per cent above 
the October level. The budget including 
clothing reached 44,610, or 102.2 per 
cent above the previous month. Food 
alone stood at 54,982; heat and lhght 
at 50,830 (25,172 in October) ; rent at 
1,183 (795 in October) ; and clothing at 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Country a A Canada | yitain Great | lit n | Hol aad Norway| Sweden ae Germany 
Bt per Foods; 51 Cost. of 
| 29 foods 21 foods arttes| 56 | 29 Cost | 80 articles) Cost | living 
| 60 cities | hief arcu articles articles! of | towns \44to’nsy of | 71 cities 
| __ towns tonne je cities | Paris | Brussels 6 towns, living | | (uw) | living | (g) (h) 

| 
- a Jul July wWyiy. st EUS April | duly | July July | July 

Base period | © Tar | 1914 | 1910 | 1910 | 1914 1893 | 1914 | i914 | 1914 1914 1913-14 

Lyk Bi BLE ESS Ad aM | | a wah See lk, 
() | @)) ©) | = | © | | 

1010 (THe. 2 $6.95 | 94 (d) 96.3, 1000 | 1000 |.......... d18 hoe pee rte eee idhabeo Ree cat 
1S ne PBt 1 OOM AMADIS a, uc Lt cies S14 ado Leena ral urah es Le deeb. ee 
1i914-January..| 7.73 | 105 |........4. Beisis s gete a oer we lealy-c awe (p)116 |........ lene eeeeelsceeeees | seseeseeleseeece ang 
July. ee TAZ WOO M00 til. OGL Le stOP Bake: cree kaa Reet: | 100 100 1004 GtF1004| Clie. 
i91b-Januaty.:) 7.97 107 | 118~ “| Ce)1105 |" 32057)... . nine TOBY 5508S eid mance TIS: 413. | oie shah Oe ae able 
SUL ay» 7.74 | 1041  132.5°| (e)1235 | TOOSCY 0c. e200 148 nae (e)124 | (e)119 |......00-- 
io16-January. . 6.98 elie). 14> o'| Ceyi1e6.) 1480 he. as eae i. ee KA 143 1 (ejda0. | 50 eens: 
July SB: 4h 511A E 184 ©) (ey 1420 FABTV... ae 170 | 136 | 160 | (¢)140 | (e)167 |........ : 
1917-January..| 10.27} 138; 187 | (e)1547 | 1491 |.......... 186 ns Re Co. 100 TELIA, deen 
July: . 11.62} 157; 204 | (e)1845 | 1971 |.......... BIS |S Tope 7201 te TT ances te Doe ibaa 
1918-January..|. 12.42 | 167 | 206 | (e)2120 | 2056 |..........)ceeeeuee (Pe aba oes erat [eseee eee leeee nese es 
July 0 12/00'T 17) ty O10. | (evade | 28T0 eS ap sae (p)228 | 182 270 | D680). bir aslaae 
1919-January..| 13.78 | 186, 230 | (e)2794 | 2665 Ron ae, 190 279 | BOAILY, «bent tas eaten 
July oa 3.771 186 | 209 | (e)2897; 2811 354 | (p)239 211.| 289 310 | 22600 1a eee, 
ep aly 15.30 | 206 | 28 (e)3204 | 3119 410 258 217 ton $995" |” 9984 oP19. 4h ete 
it ee 16.84 | 227 258 | (e)3898 | 4006 | 479 275 262 | 319 297 | 911.0 935 
i921-January..| 14.48 | 195} 278 | (e)4303| 4404 477 236 | 264 334 283 | 1065.4 1070 
PL date tas 10.96} 148} 220 | (e)3516.} 3292 393 192 237 | 292 | 282 | 1189.0 1124 
1922-January..| 11.03 | 149/| 185 | (e)3239| 3424 409 187 | 212 | 257 | 190 | 1055.1 1825 
pri 10.26} 138{° 178 | (e)3163 | 93272 389 EE caries | 984 182 | 1086.3 8175 
PU evsibs 10.27} 138! 180 | (e)3185| 3188 388 177; 199 933}. 179 | 1118.4) 4990 
August Tol" 10,441 T2tal & 16. Ase ose 3107 387 bY ele ehe | «9 2325) WSL |n118622 | es 7020 
September] 10.28 | 139; 172 |......0.. 3131 | 304 174 | CAG Le | 228] 180 | 1136.8 | 11376 
October..| 10.23 | 188; 172 | (€)3150 | 3120 | S084 5 . os... dcilawtacha 1) 9220) 178 hbsadtes | 19594 
November| 10.29 | -1395) 4376 |... 3191 | 409 |nsiea va. oe ane 0p te airy Mite coe | 40047 
December] 10.39 | 140} 178 | oh aioe « 3276 | Sedalia eb eatanaenes Pa Pen ahs ERS SE «. : ter lee eeeewees 

j } j j 
Switzer- | South* ; Aus- | New* | Mex- United 
Country [sand «a | italy (h) | Spain Atrien | 100l8 | ravine “Zealans eaten States 

49 Cost of 46 foods; 59 Fed- | Cost of 

articles living 12 12 18 Cost of jand_gro-| foods ; eral |43 foods| living 

| 23 Rome articles i articles | foods | living eeries | 25 (f) | Dis- {51 cities| Mass. 

towns = (2) Capitals | towns |9 towns|Bombay!30 towns] towns | trict | (s) (ff) | (DO WM 

, | June jist semes- July 1909- 

Base period | 1914 | ter 1914 | 1909-14 | 1909-14 | 1910 i914 | 1911(q) | 13(r) | 1910 | 1913 1913 
{Dues «tee 2 cchistes fed det. be dee INTE LEO bee t1000°17 1 LA (r) 991 | 100 ob Eaateer 

Si ee ipkade Wis Oe ee be larcata is wading tires Ges c wks bid LOS Mine cele | 1106 |(7)1087 |....... 100 100 
1914-January..|......05.- PTEPEE, LC eahoticn cae vem canoes LIAS canoe ee | yt 5 Sats on el ela 104 101.8 
DU; eae MEAT ODA TE side (n)106.9 | (n)106.01......... 100 1164,| 1070 |...... . 1021 102.1 
1915-January..| (f)107 |......ess0. (0)107.7 | (0)110.8) (p)1228 |......00. gE aay Wey i ae 103 102.9 
July ..... (QM NES ck CHV HNN TI TD eds «fs ak oe eG ee | 100 101.7 
1916-January..| (J)125 (m)108.63 | (0)117.6 (0)118. 4 (D)1275 |. eee ees V0 CAO 6 lh econ | 107 105.1 
adly Ne Oe) Ja pee CMVIO. ST CALA Tete vcckloccesr ees ae OR We cae Beco i Sk mats 
ol7-January..| (j)149 (m)122.21 | (0)123.6 (OyDB. é phiais tet naert | 1458 | 13590 |....... 128 119.6 
Saly... sss CAVISO Loss gone sate RG) Ei a a 6b es | avd eet | pT ee Cy a ee 2 146 | 129.3 
1918-January..' (j)197 |(m)162.74 | (0)145.4 | (0)149.3) (p)1487 |......66. 1505 | 1426 | 169.14 160 144.6 
Siily, oor CO CHRYICIS | CAIITS. Ble icteas.c04 Kei va he 1523 | 1491 | 162.62 167 155.1 
igio-January.. (3)252 | °""941248'| (0)167.5 | (0)178.5| (p)i850 |......... | 1627 | 1553 | 190.78 185 167.5 
JOy. dads 238 188.32 | (n)180.0 | (m)190.9!......... 186 1714. | 1539 | 179.03! 190; 171.5 

1920-J anuary.. 244 | 263.45 | (0)192.3 | (0)208.1) (p)2049 |.........! 1862 | 1688 | 215.85) 201; 192.0 
erly 22 tes 246 | 312.55 | ()202.6 | (n)220.3]......... 190 | 2960 | 1791 | 229.37] 219 202.6 
i921-January.. | 243 | 874.08 | (0)175.1 | (0)185.5| (e)1904 | 169 2167 | 1906 | 215.38) 172 179.6 
JULY.465: | 214 | 887.28 | (n)193.0 | (n)198.0) (e)1556 | 177 | 1876 1752 | 186.35) 148 160.8 
1922-January..! ~ 189 ADO: GOUT, Malmo reel a etetere x tees 1391 2). CURB Tage 142 | 157.8 
April <...| Leg amend 7102 Oe Me oe ee ree | 4384 | i eee 140d Sohal 1389 155.6 
uly ook. 7 Fe Me A Wied hed es es 1885 | 165 ce. | igga7 yaa" gee -g 
August...| 458:| 62 480.05-47300..84 1. Fete h 0013865 164 VATE 1519 lem. 9 139 | 155.3 
September SOR. OUST OO 4 Se ae gh Bae see | yaaa | 165 Sit at dG tn toe ladu, AAO le slot 
October. A671 C2 44e OOM Md ed eer 1364 see We BR ao 1 ees fo Jaa |? "156-6 
November LOD Gis ee atere’stevallv erties sits Uiliece cuata tens Vetsisiets eee aR ON Bins. ts Ragesiides Scr aR eerle Soc i 145 | 157.7 
December DEI co A oN ey ete frecterees|raseeneeliecesere) ans tee io Ree nis pa ia, sth a Nn Bi teas 





























*Por France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. (@) Cost of food 
budget. (8) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (¢) Beginning of month. (d) Cal 
culated from annual index number. (¢) Quarter beginning in specified month. (f) 15th of month. (¢) Foods, 
fuel and lighting, and rent. (hk) Average otf prices returned at three dates in the month. (t) Issued by Union of 
Swiss Oo-opcrative stores. (j) Beginning of previous month. (k) Municipal Labour Office, Rome. (f) Food, 
clothing, rent, heating, lighting and sundries. (m) End of previous month. (n) Average for April-September. 
(o) Average for October-March. (p) Average for year. (qd) Base i8 average for 6 capital towns. (r) Four 
ehief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. From January, 1918, up to and including December, 1920, only 
22. articles of food included. (t) Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. (@) In 1920, 50 
articles in 49 towns, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
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74,162. The advance was general in all 
localities, being rarely below 100 per 
cent for the month. 


Poland. 


The official index number of cost of 
living in Poland on the base, prices in 
1914—-1 was 1284 in October as against 
1077 in September and 908 in August, 
a total increase for the two months of 
41 per cent on the August level. All 
groups shared in the increase. 


Italy. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Wholesale prices 
in Milan, according to the index num- 
ber published by the Chamber of Com- 
meree and Industry increased 1.1 per 
cent to 107.14 in November on the pre- 
vious month. The index numbers by 
groups for November (average prices, 
May-December, 1921100) were as 
follows: Foods, 101.91, a decrease for 
the month of 1.4 per cent and indus- 
trial materials 109.42, an increase of 
2.2 per cent. 


Switzerland. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index 
number of cost of food, heat and light 
compiled by the Federal Labour Office 
on the base June, 1914—100, shows the 
following changes since July, 1822. 














{ f baa 
Non- | Skilled | Unskilled 














manual {| manual manual 
workers | workers workers 
ae St SE i res EES 
August ....... 156} 1540 | 152 
September ....! 156 154 152 
October: ... +4] J57 155 153 
November veel 159 158 155 
India. 


Cost oF Livine.—The official index 
number of cost of living at Bombay 
compiled by the.Bombay Labour Office 
dropped 2 points during November and 
thus stood at 160 for the month, (July, 
1914—100). Foods dropped 3 points, 
to 155. Of these all food grains except 
rice declined as well as refined sugar 
and ghee; potatoes declined and onions 
increased in price owing to seasonal 
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causes, and raw sugar, salt, beef, mutton, 
milk, tea and cocoanut oil showed no 
change. Fuel and lighting and house 
rent remained at the level of the pre- 
vious month, while the index number of 
clothing showed a decline of 2.1 per 
cent. The figures for food grains, 
clothing, and the total budget are 
the lowest at least as far back as April, 
1919, the first month for which in- 
formation is available. 


United States. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of 
Labour Statistics index number showed 
an increase of 2 points for November, or 
of: 1.8 per cent on the previous month’s 
level. Prices of farm products increased 
3144 per cent owing to advances in 
orains, cotton, cottonseed, hay, eggs, pea- 
nuts, sheep and wool. Foods and cloth 
and clothing advanced over 2 per cent, 
and chemicals and drugs almost 2% © 
per cent. Building materials, house- 
furnishing goods and _ miscellaneous 
commodities also increased slightly. Fuel 
and lighting materials decreased owing 
to declines in the average prices of coal 
and coke, and metals and metal products 
showed a decline owing to the drop in 
pig iron and steel billets. 


Gibson’s average index number of 
wholesale prices for 22 articles of food 
for December was 73.1 against 72.2 for 
November, thus showing an increase of 
1.1 per cent. The yearly average for 
1922 is 70.9. against 71.8 for 1921, a drop 
of 1.8 per cent. 


The Annalist index number of whole. 
sale prices of a food budget of 25 fcods 
showed a downward trend at the end 
of the year, falling from 195.619 on 


‘November 18 to 189.307 on December 


16, or 8.2 per cent, and further to 
186.967 at December 30. 


Cost oF Livine.—The index number 
of retail prices of 43 foods in 51 cities 
compiled by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics showed an increase of nearly 
1.4 per cent in November as compared 
with October. The chief increases were: 
strictly fresh eggs, 19 per cent; butter, 


3 
‘ 


4 per cent. 
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7 per cent; evaporated milk and cheese, 
The chief decreases were: 
oranges,17 per cent; pork chops, 10 per 
cent; potatoes, 5 per cent; raisins, 4 per 
cent. Twelve articles showed no change 
and the remainder rose or fell slightly. 
The year period from November 19, 


1921, to November 15, 1922, showed a- 


decrease in all fcods of 5 per cent. 


The index figures of cost of living in 
Massachusetts, compiled by the Special 
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Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 
were as follows for December, 1922 
(19183100): food, 139°8; clothing, 
179.4; shelter, 162.5; fuel, 184.8; sun- 
dries, 168.8; combined, 157.5; for No- 
vember: food, 189.9; clothing, 179.1; 
shelter, 162.5; fuel, 184.5; sundries, 
169.7; combined, 157.7. The figures for 
October were: fcod, 138.2; clothing, 
178.4; shelter, 162.0; fuel, 182.6; sun- 
dries, 169.7; combined, 156.6. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR. 


HE two legal decisions which are 
summarized below relate respectively 
to a ease of workmen’s eccmpensation in 
the Provinee of Quebec, and an action 
for damages for the death of a workman 
in Alberta. In an article on another 


page of this issue there is given in brief 
a judgment of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, with reference 
to the validity of the minimum wage 
law of that District which had been 
enacted by the United States Congress. 


Injured workman may bring action under Quebec Workmen’s Compensation law while 
similar action under Common law is pending. 


A workman in the province of Quebec 
brought an action against his employer 
under the common law, claiming $30,000 
damages for an accident which he had 
incurred a few months previously. Be- 
fore a decision had been rendered in 
this case, he instituted another action 
for a similar amount under the Work- 
men’s Compensation law of Quebec, 
alleging inexcusable fault. The em- 
ployer moved that this second action be 
dismissed on the ground that another 
action concerning the same case was 
pending. The Superior Court dismissed 
this motion and the employer appealed 
to the Court of King’s Bench. 


The workman declared that he had 
instituted the second action in order 
not to be debarred through the lapse 
of a year as prescribed by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, in the event 
of the loss of his first action taken under 
the common law. 


The Court of King’s Bench held there 
was no doubt that, if the workman had 
sought to have recourse to both actions 
simultareously the appellant would 
have had the right to force him to 


choose between the two modes of pro- 
cedure. Under the existing circum- 
stances, the appellant could oppose the 
second action, and if the first action was 
maintained, then the second one would 
be dismissed with costs against the 
workman. On the other hand, the 
appellant eculd make a motion that the 
second action be stayed until judgment 
had been delivered in the first. For 
the application of the rule con- 
cerning concurrent actions, there are 
required, in addition to the identity of 
the parties, the identity of the object 
and the identity of the cause. There 
is identity of object in two legal actions 
if the same law is involved in both, and 
there is identity of cause if the claim 
which is being pursued has the same 
foundation in both eases. If these two 
identities appear there is concurrent 
litigation and both actions cannot be 
maintained because in declaring their 
judgments in the two cases the courts 
would be in danger of passing contrary 
judgments in the same action. In the 
first action the cause, the foundation of 
the claim, is the fault of the employer. 
In the second action it is the respon- 
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sibility which the law imposes upon the 
employer, as to whether he is at fault 
or not. 


It was therefore held by the Court 
that there was neither identity of object 
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nor identity of cause and that the argu- 
ment from coneurrence of litigation 
must be rejected. 


(Quebec—Pontiac Lumber 
vs. Gentil.) 


Company 


Proof of negligence of claimant does not avail if negligence of defendant is cause of 
accident, 


A section foreman of the Alberta and 
Great Waterways Railway Company was 
killed in a collision when bringing an 
officer of the Company to Edmonton on 
a speeder. The accident occurred at 
night on a part of the line which is used 
jointly by this Company and the Kd- 
monton, Dunvegan and British Colum- 
bia Railway Company, when the speeder 
collided with a velocipede on which an 
employee of the latter Company was 
riding from Edmonton to his place of 
work, Action was brought in _ the 
Supreme Court of Alberta against the 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Co- 
lumbia Railway Company on behalf of 
the widow and children of the victim, 
on the ground of negligence. 


On behalf of the plaintiffs it was 
alleged that the negligence consisted in 
the velecipede travelling without a 
light. Further evidence that was 
brought out in the trial showed that the 
workman riding the velocipede had not 
obtained a clearance order from. the 
operator at the Edmonton railway yard 
before proceeding on the track. The 
Court held that this man’s act in going 
on the track without a clearance order 
and without a light was evidence of 
negligence, and as it was to be presumed 
that he was then acting as an employee, 
-the Company was liable to damages to 
the plaintiffs if they were otherwise 
entitled to recover. 


On behalf of the defendant Company, 
it was claimed that the plaintiffs had no 
right to recover even had they succeeded 
in proving the charge of negligence 
against it, inasmuch as the deceased had 
acted wrongfully and was himself guilty 
of negligence. The Company alleged 
that the deceased had no right to go 
beyond his own section or to run his 
speeder over the joint section of the 


line, and further that he was negligent 
in not getting leave from the despatcher 
at Edmonton to travel over the joint 
section and in not reporting his presence 
on the line when he reached Carbondale, 
the junction point. Finally the de- 
fendant Company claimed that the de- 
ceased had failed to comply with a rule 
of his own company requiring conduc- 
tors to telephone to the despatching 
office at Edmonton from Carbondale 
before bringing their trains on the joint 
section. | 


With regard to the first contention, 
the Court held that the deceased, though 
not in the performance of his usual 
duties, was acting under instructions of 
a superior officer, and under the agree- 
ment between the two companies had 
as much right to use the joint section 
for all proper purposes, as an employee 
of the other. With regard to the failure 
of the deceased to get leave from the 
despatcher at Edmonton, or to report 
his presence cn the line, the Court de- 
clared that in this respect he was guilty 
of negligence, but that if he had asked 
for instructions he would have un- 
doubtedly been told that the line was 
clear, as it then was, the other man not 
having left on the velocipede until later. 
Consequently, this negligence did not 
contribute to the accident, and ‘‘the 
negligence of a plaintiff which avails a 
defendant as an answer to his own is 
only that which contributes to the 
accident.’ | 


For these reasons Judgment was deh- 
vered in favour of the plaintiffs, and 
they were awarded $15,000 damages, of — 
which $10,000 would go to the widow 
and $2,500 to each of the two children. 


(Alberta—Calper vs. Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan and British Columbia Railway 
Company.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST. 


This issue 
in brief 


In addition to the 
regular monthly ar- 
ticles this issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE contains articles cover- 
ing the fourth quarter of last year in 
respect to unemployment among mem- 
bers of trade unions, the work of the 
Employment Service of Canada, immi- 
gration and _ industrial accidents. 
Among other articles might be men- 
tioned one summarizing the employ- 
ment situation during 1922 and another 
dealing with the changes in the cost of 
living by principal items in Canada 
and in other countries since 1914. 


At the beginning of January the 
percentage of unemployment among 
members of trade unions was 6.4 as 
compared with 6.2 at the beginning of 
December, and with 15.1 at the begin- 
ning of January, 1922. Employment as 
reflected in reports from employers 
showed a further decline at the end of 
December, due mainly to a continu- 
ation of seasonal reductions and _ to 
slackness incidental to the holiday and 


' mid-winter inventory period. The of- 


fices of the Employment Service of 
Canada reported a further contraction 
in business. 

The average cost of the weekly fam- 
ily budget of 29 staple foods was 
$10.52 at the beginning of January as 


compared with $10.39 at the beginning 
of December. $11.03 for January, 1922, 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the highest point 
reached), and $7.73 for January, 1914. 
The total of the combined budget of 
food, fuel and rent was $21.18 at the 
beginning of January as compared with 
$20.97 for December, 1922; $21.52 for 


January, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 


(the highest point reached), and 
$14.49 for January, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number stood at 223.0 
for January as compared with the same 
figure for December, 1922; 227.7 for 
January, 1922; 356.6 for May, 1920 
(the highest point reached), and 
136.5 for January, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes was less during January than 
during December, 1922, and also less 
than during January, 1922. There were 
in existence during the month 14 
strikes involving about 2,580 workpeo- 
ple with an estimated time loss of 
51,890 working days. The time loss in 
the previous month amounted to about 
60,561 working days. One of the strikes 
commenced during January; this strike 
involving 670 workpeople, was termin- 
ated during the month, leaving 13 
strikes involving abcut 1,910 workpeo- 
ple on record at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. 
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Proceedings During January no 
under the report was received 
Industrial from any Board of 
Disputes Conciliation and Inves- 
Investigation tigation. Two Boards 
Act were established and 


one applecation for a 
Board was receivel, which was subse- 
quently withdrawn. 


Jottings Conventions of the 


following international 

and Canadian organizations will be 

held during the months of April and 
May: 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, 

Steel and Tin Workers of North Amer- 

ica, at Warren, Ohio, an April 2 to 17. 


Brotherhood of Dominion Express 
Employees, at Toronto, Ont., on April 
<> 

United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 
of North America, at New York, N. Y., 
on May 1. 


International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, at Boston, Mass., on May 14 to 
21. 


American Federation of Musicians, 
at St. Louis, Mo., on May 14 to 21. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, at 
Montreal, Que., on May 18. 


The Soldier Settlement Board re- 
ports that the settlement figures at the 
end of 1922 show 22,548 settlers with 
loans amounting to $93,235,902. A fur- 
ther 6,392 men have been settled on 
erown lands without loans, making a 
total settlement of 28,940. The number 
who have given up their farms after a 
trial amounts to 13.7 per cent of the 
total who have received loans, a very 
slight increase over the percentage at 
the end of the previous year. 


The Minimum Wage Board of Al- 
berta published at the end of January 
the first orders issued under the Mini- 
mum Wage Act of 1922. These orders 
are six in number, and relate to female 
workers in the following: occupations: 
manufacturing; laundries; dyeing and 
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eleaning; hotels, restaurants, refresh- 
ment rooms and boarding houses; per- 
sonal service; offices; shop, stores and 
mail order houses. The minimum rate 
for experienced employees is in all 
these occupations $14 a week, with 
special provision being made for learn- 
ing periods. Full particulars of these 
orders which come into force on April 
1, will be given in the next issue of the 
LaBourR GAZETTE. 


The Minister of Labour of Ontario, 
in reply to a question recently stated 
that the legislation on the Provincial 
statute books prohibiting the employ- 
ment of white girls in Chinese restau- 
rants or laundries had not been pro- 
claimed. The number of girls, he stated, 
so employed was very small; in Toronto 
there were 121 Chinese restaurants 
which employ only 126 white girls. The 
legislation referred to is the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act (R. 8S. O. 
1914, chapter 229, section 3la. This 
section was added in 1914). 


The average rate of wages per week 
that has been offered through the 
Ontario Government Employment Bu- 
reaus to the unemployed by farmers 
requiring help in the province was 
recently stated by the Minister of 
Labour of Ontario to be $8.36 per week 
and board. | 


The Alberta provincial mines branch 
reports that the coal production of the 
province for 1922 exceeded that for 
1921 by 38,549 tons, the figures or 
these years being 5,975,744 tons and 
5,937,195 tons respectively. 


At the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Canada Coal Operators’ Association, 
held in Calgary on January 12, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
John Shanks, general manager, Brazeau 
Collieries Limited, Nordegg, Alta; 
First Vice-president, Jesse Gouge, pre- 
sident Neweastle Coal Company, 
Limited, Drumheller, Alta; Second 
Vice-president, N. M. Morrow, chief 
operating officer, Canmore Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, Canmore, Alta; Secre- 
tary, R. M. Young (re-elected), 


= 


ig 
: 
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The Edmonton Trades and Labour 


- Council is now conducting its second 
University Extension course, ‘‘Studies 


i, 


of Canadian Public Finance’’, under 


the direction of Professor H. S. Patton, 


M.A., University Extension lecturer in 
Keonomies. The first of these tutorial 
courses, held last year, was on ‘‘Gov- 


-ernment of Modern Democeracies.’’ 


At the convention of the Provincial 
Builders and Supply Association of 
Ontario, held at London on January 


_ 24, a resolution was adopted ealling on 


the Ontario Employment Service Coun- 
cil to use every means possible to make 
the building trade an all-year work, 
because of the appalling falling off in 
apprentices to the building trade. A 
resolution was also adopted, favouring 
the formation of a provincial builders’ 


 aecident association. 


_ Government 


It is announced that the Foreign 
Concession Department of the Soviet 
Government has approved a contract 
viving the American-Russian Trade 
Industrial Workers’ Association the 
privilege of participating in the oper- 
ation of the Government clothing 
manufacturing trust which was men- 
tioned in the Lasour GAZETTE issue of 
June 1922, at page 599. The contract, 
it is stated, calls for joint management 
of clothing factories employing 20,000 


workers, the majority of whom are 


women. United States workers have 
raised $300,000 of the $1,000,000 con- 
tribution necessary for the capitaliz- 
ation of the enterprise, and the Soviet 
has guaranteed against 
loss of the capital and also an eight per 
eent dividend to be paid in dollars. 
The privilege of exporting furs and 
importing cotton from the United 
States for use by the trust is embraced 
in the contract. The clothing trust has 


a working capital of $3,000,000 which 


gives the Soviets control to the extent 
of two-thirds. 


It is reported that the Minister of 
Labour and Social Welfare of Rou- 


mania is preparing a bill which pro- 


vides 


for the establishment 


eftwia = 
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Superior Council of Labour consisting 
of employers, workers and specialists 
in labour questions, which shall act as 
an advisory body to the minister 01 all 
questions concerning labour. 


Immigration 
plans and aims. 


Announcement has 
been made by the On- 
tario Department of 
Agriculture that it had completed ar- 
rangements with the Overseas Settle- 
ment Committee of Great Britain for 
the settling cf boys and girls from that 
eountry on Ontario farms. The plan is 
to bring out boys and girls of about 
thirteen years of age in groups of ten, 
and to settle these groups on central 
farms in various parts of the province. 
They will live on these farms until they 
are eighteen years old, and will be hired 
out to neighbouring farmers, part of 
their wages being left to them for 
spending money and the remainder 
banked for them. The first party are 
expected to arrive during April. 


It is reported that Mr. E. W. Beatty, 
K.C., president of the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, is awarding a full summer’s 
eourse at the Agricultural Schools of 
Alberta to the four prize winners of 
the Young Farmers’ Clubs of Great 
Britain. These boys will arrive in time 
to begin their course in May and it is 
planned to give them as thorough and 
comprehensive an impression of West- 
ern Canadian agricultural conditions 
as possible. They will return to England 
in the autumn and arrangements have 
been made for them to write on their 
experiences in the agricultural press 
of the British Isles. 


Plans of the Salvation Army for the 
settlement in Canada of 25,000 young 
men and women and children selected 
in the British Isles have been approved 
by the Dominion government. This un- 
dertaking will be carried out in co- 
operation with the Overseas Settlement 
Committee of Great Britain as well as 
with the Dominion Government. Pro- 
vision is made for giving the youths a 
short intensive course of training on 
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the Army’s farm in England. The first 
party of settlers under this scheme are 
expected to sail early in March. 


Government 


An informal confer- 
railway ence took place at 
employees Ottawa on January 5 
and political between the manage- 
life. ment of the Canadian 


National Railways and 
the chairman of the railway labeur 
organizations, representing about 97,000 
employees of the railways. At this meet- 
ing Sir Henry Thornton, president of 
the system announced that the order 
which had been issued by former Pre- 
sident Hanna, in October 1920, debar- 
ring employees of the railways from 
offering tiemselves as candidates for 
public elective offices was now rescind- 
ed. 


Restoration of 
pension and 
seniority rights 


With reference to the 
action taken by officers 
of the Canadian Na- 


of certain tional Railways in res- 
Grand Trunk toring the pension and 
Railway seniority rights of 
employees. Grand Trunk Railway 


employees who partici- 
pated in the 1910 strike of train and 
yardmen, resolutions of appreciation 
were passed by trainmen of thé Grand 
Trunk Railway System, members of 
various divisions of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. These resolutions were 
forwarded to the Prime Minister of 
Canada; Sir Henry Thornton, President 
of the Canadian National Railways; and 
others. In transmitting copies of the 
resolutions to the Prime Minister, the 
Canadian Legislative Representative of 
the Order of the Railway Conductors, 
wrote: ‘‘This satisfactory settlement of 
a long-standing injustice (1910 to 1922), 
is an encouragement to those who be- 
lieve that grievances growing out of 
industrial relations can be adjusted 
between men of good-will by patient, 
industrious persistence, without resort 
to revolutionary methods.”’ 
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Fair Wage The Minister of La- 
policy in bour of Ontario, reply- 
Ontario. 


ing recently to a ques- 
tion in the Legislature 
as to whether he intended to introduce 
during the present session legislation 
to provide a Fair Wage clause in all 
public contracts and for all work 


undertaken on behalf of the Ontario. 


Government, as requested by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and other labour organizations, stated 
that the following resolution was adopt- 
ed by the Ontario Legislature in 1900, 
and that in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment it was as binding as any act :— 


Resolved, that in the opinion of this House 
all government contracts should contain such 
conditions as will prevent abuses which may 
arise from the sub-letting of such contracts, 
and that every effort should be made to 
secure the payment of such wages as are 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out, and that this House 
cordially concurs in such policy and deems 
it the duty of the government to take imme- 
diate steps to give effect thereto; and it is 
hereby resolved that the work to which the 
foregoing policy shall apply include not only 
work undertaken by the government itself, 
but also all works aided by a grant of Pro- 
vincial public funds and that the aforesaid 
policy shall be forthwith applied to every 
department of publis service and to all par- 
ties now performing services for the govern- 
ment. That this House is further of oninion 
that in all appropriate cases the legislation 
of this House should be in harmony with this 
resolution. 


The Minister concluded by stating 
that the suggestion of organized labour 
for the better carrying out of the pur- 
poses of this resolution would receive 
the consideration of the Government. 


International The ninth annual 
Association of meeting of the Inter- 
Industrial national Assoeiation of 
Accident Industrial Accident 
Boards and Boards and Commis- 
Commissions. sions was held at Bal- 


timore, Md., on October 
9 to 14, 1922. Official representatives 
were present from twenty-one States 


- and three provinees of Canada ‘as well 


; 
—-... * 
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as from the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, the United States 
Bureau of Standards and the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. At this meet- 
ing the Association dealt chiefly with 
questions of uniformity and adequate 
standards in compensation, administra- 
tion and legislation. A standard per- 
manent partial disability 
which was outlined in a report by the 
committee on statistics was referred 


back to the committee for further con-— 


sideration, but the following principles 
reccmmended by the ecmmittee were 
approved: (1) The schedule of per- 
manent partial disability compensation 
shall be for compensation to be paid 
after compensation has been paid for 
temporary disability, whether total or 
partial. (2) Compensation for per- 
manent total disability shall be valued 
on the basis of total disability for life. 
(3) Compensation for permanent par- 
tial disability shall be valued as a 
percentage of permanent total disabil- 
ity. (4) The permanent disability sche- 
dule shall be one designed to measure 
loss of earning capacity, considering 
all elements. | 


A resolution was adopted that the 
Association should appoint a commit- 
tee to co-operdte with a similar com- 
mittee of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to work out a standard eye 
injury schedule for use by compensa- 
tion commissions. Papers were read by 
various members on accident preven- 
tion, on methods of computing work- 
men’s compensation cla’'m_ reserves, 
death benefits, the status of farm labour 
under workmen’s compensation, ete. 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mr. 
F. A. Duxburv, chairman Industrial 
ommission of Minnesota; vice-president, 
Mr. C. A. McHugh, member Industrial 
Commission of Virginia; secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. KEthelbert Stewart, 
United States Commissioner of Labour 
Statisties. 
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-A number of Canadian  represent- 
atives were elected to various commit- 
tees. Mr. Fred W. Armstrong, vice- 
chairman of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board of Nova Scotia, was placed 
on the Executive Committee. Mr. Ek G. 


‘Wilson, Commissioner of the Work- 


men’s Compensation Board of Mani- 
toba, was placed on the Committee of 
Statistics and Costs. Dr. M. D. Morri- 
son, chief medical officer of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Nova 
Seotia, was placed on the Medical Com- 
mittee. and Mr. R. B. Morley of the 
Ontario Safety League, was Bisse on 
the Safety Committee. 


The following Canadian bodies are 
among the active members, the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia and Ontario. Among the associate 
members are: The Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association, Toronto, and 
the Ontario Safety League, Toronto. 
As a former president of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. George A. Kingston, member 
of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board is an honorary life member. 


The next meeting of the Association 
will be held in St. Paul, Minn., next 
September. 


Workmen’s The government of . 
compen: ation France by an Act dated 
for farm December 15, 1922. has 
workers in extended the existing 
France. legislation on work- 

men’s compensation 
for accidents, with suitable modifica- 


tions, to cover manual and non-manual 
workers and servants (other than ex- 
clusively personal servants) employed 
in agricultural undertakings, as well 
as in stoeck-raising and training estab- 
lishments, stud farms, and in ware- 
houses, shops and enterprises of all 
kinds subsidiary to agricultural un- 
dertakings. Men employed as gar- 
deners are regarded as agricultural 
workers. Small farmers, working alone, 
or with the aid of members of their 


of miners. 
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family, or with occasional assistance, 


-are exempted from liability under the © 


Aet; but they may place themselves 
within its scope by insuring the mem- 
bers of their family or their occasional 
assistants against accidents. -By this 
means the benefit of certain guarantees, 
in regard to the payment of compensa- 
tion, provided for under existing 
legislation, is secured for the latter 
class of workers. A similar concession 
is made to all farmers, whether subject 
to the law or otherwise, who insure 
themselves against accident. The new 
act comes into force one year after the 
_ official publication of the regulations 
for its administration, which are to be 
issued within six months of the date of 
its promulgation. 


The original Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of 1898 covered, by implica- 
tion, only such agricultural workers 
as were employed in establishments in 
which machinery run by motive power 
other than that of men or animals was 
utilized. 


Franco-Belgian =. — A 
Convention for 
reciprocal 
treatment 


convention has 
recently been conclud- 
ed between France and 
Belgium for the pur- 
pose of securing for 
their respective work- 
ers when employed in the other country 
the benefits of the special miners’ pen- 
sion schemes in effect in the country in 
which they are employed. This conven: 
tion is in accordance with the recom- 
mendation concerning reciprocity of 
treatment of foreign workers. which 
was adopted at the First International 
Labour Conference (League of Na- 
tions) held at Washington in 1919. 
Under the terms of the convention, a 
French worker who proves that he has 
been employed for thirty years in Bel- 
gium mines and also fulfils the other 
conditions as to age and continuity of 
employment required by legislation on 
the subject is entitled to grants from 
the State and provident funds. A 
French worker in a Belgian mine is 
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entitled tothe State premiums respect- 
ing old age pensions, without regard 
to the conditions respecting residence. 
A Belgian worker, who at the age of 
55, proves that he has been employed 
in French mines for thirty years re- 
presenting 7,920 actual working days, 
or has spent thirty years as a wage- 
earner in France, fifteen of which have 
been spent in the mines, 1s to be on 
terms of equality with the French 
werker respecting grants and bonuses 
paid by the French Government and by 
the Independent Fund for miners’ 
pensions. | 


It is reported that similar conven- 
tions have been agreed upon in a large 
number of countries, and the Interna- 
tional Labour Office has been informed 
that Acts providing for reciprocity of 
treatment of foreign workers have 
been passed in Argentine, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Italy, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands and Poland. 


Wages of 
unskilled and 
skilled workers 
in Germany. 


Press reports state 
that recent adjust: 
ments in the pay of 
ecmmon labour in Ger- 
many have constantly 
reduced the spread between skilled and 
unskilled groups, so that there is no 
incentive to an ambitious worker to 
inerease his efficiency. Employers in 
the Berlin chemical industry early in 
November proposed a reduction in 
wages in the group of unskilled work- 
ers, but met with a flat rejection by the 
unions. The probability now is that the 
very small margin between the two 
classes may be entirely wiped out. A 
recent report from the United States 
commercial attaché in Berlin furnishes 
detailed statistics which show that in 
coal mining unskilled labour received 
92 per cent of the pay given to skilled 
labour; in the paper industry the per- 
centage runs from 96 to 99; in textiles 
from 89 to 92; and in metal industries 
from 92 to 98, with the exception of 
plants at Breslau and Nuremburg, 
where special conditions obtain. At 
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the present time untrained boys are 
doing the work of skilled mechanics 
and artisans and receive almost the 


same pay. It is unlikely that they will 


voluntarily undergo an arduous course 
of training, unless it promises ample 
reward in pay far above that which 
they at present receive. 


Workers’ At the last conven- 
Education tion of the American 
in United Federation of Labour, 
States. a resolution was passed 


which declared that 
‘Workers’ Edueation is the very basis 
of a permanent and responsible work- 
ers’ organization’’ and that ‘‘adult 
education is an indispensable part of 
democratic citizenship and should be 
universal and life long.’’ It recom- 
mended that negotiations with the 
Workers’ Education Bureau be con- 
tinued for the promotion of a com- 
prehensive scheme of adult workers’ 
education,-and urged upon all labour 
organizations ‘‘the appointment of 
edueational committees for furthering 
such a programme of adult workers’ 
edueation.’’ The Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labour 
has since named the following re- 
presentatives to fill three vacancies on 
the executive commitiee of the Bu- 
reau: John Frey, editor Moulders’ 
Journal, International Moulders’ 
Union; Matthew Woll, vice-president 
American Federation of Labour; and 
George W. Perkins, president Cigar- 
makers’ International Union. In addi- 
tion to these the executive committee 
of the Bureau is composed of seven 
other representatives of labour. 
proposed to issue an appeal to the 
American labour movement to join 
forces under the leadership of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau to estah- 


lish trade union colleges and study 
elasses throughout-the country. It is 
stated that over. a hundred _ study 


classes with upwards of 20,000 members 
have already been organized by work- 
ers. for such subjects as_ history, 
economies, government labour law. and 
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public speaking. The Bureau has in 
preparation a series of text books for 
class use, which are to be issued under 
the general title ‘‘The Workers’ 
Bookshelf.’’ 


The Amalgamated Temple Library 
of New York City has recently been 
opened by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. It contains at 
least 1,000 volumes, also magazines, 
pamphlets and newspapers in English, 
Yiddish, Italian, Russian and . other 
languages. It is free to all members both 
for reading at the lhbrary and as a 
circulation library. The education de- 
partment, it is stated, hope to build up 
around the library a regular centre for 
reading, study and _ constructive in- 
struction. In December, the library of 
the Cleveland Joint Board of the 
Clothing Industry was opened official- 
ly. This library will serve as a branch 
of the Publie Library of the City of 
Cleveland. It contains volumes in many 
languages. 


A new Department 
of Social Affairs was 
created in Japan by 
an Imperial Ordinance 
which came into force on November 1, 
1922. In this new department will be 
concentrated departments which have 
recently dealt with labour questions, 
the Department of Social Affairs of the 
Home Office, the Labour Section of the 
Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and the Factory and Mining 
Departments. It will be under the con- 
trol of the Minister of Home Affairs 
and will deal with the following mat- 
ters:—(1) General labour questions ; 
(2) the administration and enforee- 
ment of the Factory Act; (38) protec- 
tion of miners as prescribed by the 
Mining Act; (4) social insurance ; (5) 
relief and prevention of unemploy- 
ment; (6). international labour; (7) 
poor relief; (8) protection of children ; 
(9) relief of families of soldiers on ser- 
vice; (10) other social welfare work; 
(11) labour statistics. 


Department of 
Social Affairs 
in Japan. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Market. 


URTHER contractions in employ- 
“ ment were reported during Decem- 
ber, representing a continuation of the 
seasonal losses recently noted, aug- 
mented by decreases incidental to the 
holiday and mid-winter. inventory 
period. In spite of these very large de- 
clines, the level of employment con- 
tinued to be higher than during the 
same month of 1921, when important 
reductions in staff had also been in- 
dicated. At the beginning of January 
the percentage of unemployment 
among members of trade unions stood 
at 6.4 as compared with 6.2 at the be- 
ginning of December, and with 15.1 at 
the beginning of January, 1922. In 
those percentages no account has been 
taken of part-time workers, these being 
included among those employed. The 
offices of the Employment Service re- 
ported. a further contraction in busi- 
ness during December, the number of 
applications registered, vacancies re- 
ported and ‘placements made showing 
considerable declines. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


The volume of em- 
ployment as _ refiected 
in reports received by 
the Dominion Bureau of . Statistics 
showed a further decline at the end of 
December. The seasonal losses indicat- 
ed during the preceding month con- 
tinued and were supplemented by 


heavy contractions in the manufactur- | 


ing industries due to the holidays and 
to inventory taking. The index num- 
ber, however, continued to. stand 
several points higher than during the 
same period of the preceding year. Re- 
ductions in employment were recorded 
in every district, those in Quebee and 
Ontario being the most extensive. 
Firms in all cities\registered curtail- 
ment of operations. The shrinkage in 


Montreal was especially pronounced, 
the temporary closing of the railway 
ear shops over,Christmas and the New 
Year causin 
which were supplemented by impor- 
tant losses in other branches of 
manufacturing industries, notably in 
textile, tin, sugar, and tobacco facto- 
ries, and in shipping and_ stevedoring, 
in construction and on the street and 
electric railways. In Toronto large re- 
duections in personnel were indieated 
in garment, biscuit, chocolate, cenfeec- 
tionery, lead, tin and box factories. 
The construction industries, moreover, 
were very much slacker and further 
losses were registered by the street 
railways. Sawmills in Ottawa reported 
another decrease; contractors also 
afforded less employment, while tele- 
phone staffs were somewhat reduced 
owing to holidays. In Hamilton knit- 
ting mills, iron, steel and tobacco 
works reported the bulk of the shrink- 
age. Biscuit, confectionery, brick and 
textile plants in Winnipeg recorded 
considerable declines in activity, while 
the construction trades also were 
slacker. In Vancouver the decreases 
were of a general character; tanneries, 
sawmills and shipyards registered con- 
tractions, and empleyment on building 
construction and on the street rail- 
ways also declined. An analysis of the 
returns by industrial groups shows 
that all industries exeept logging and 
retail trade suffered from the general 
depression recorded at the end of the 
year, the gains in those two groups 
being of a seasonal character. The ma- 
nufacturing industries were especially 
slack; the construction, transportation, 
mining, communication and service 
group also reported curtailment. Em- 
ployment in the majority of these in- 


dustries, however, was on a_ higher 
level than at the end of December, 
1921. 


arge reductions in staff 
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_ An article elsewhere in this issue 
gives in some. detail the employment 
situation during December as reported 
by employers. 


TRADE Statements tabulat- 
UNiIon ed from 1,469 trade 
REPortTs 


unions with an agere- 
| gate membership of 
155,006 persons indicated a slightly 
less favourable situation at the end of 
December than at the close of the pre- 
ceding month, the percentage of idle- 
ness standing at 6.4 as compared with 
6.2 on November 30, and with 15.1 on 
December 31, 1921. (Unemployment as 
used here has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Per- 
sons engaged in work other than their 
own trades, or who are idle because of 
illness, or as a direct result of strikes 
or -lockouts, are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month _ to 


month with consequent variation in. 


membership upon which the percent- 
age of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations re- 
porting.) Less work was afforded in all 
provinees, except Quebec, where, owing 
to greater activity among garment 
workers, employment was on a some- 
what higher level. In comparison with 
the eorresponding month in 1921 in- 
ereases were registered in all _ pro- 
vinees, the improvement being especial- 
ly marked in Quebec. Unions in the 
manufacturing industries reported a 
smaller percentage of idleness than in 
the previous month, garment workers 
being much more fully engaged. In the 
other branches of the manufacturing 
industries less employment was mani- 
fest, but the decreases were not suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the increase in 
the garment trade. Within the iron and 
steel group more employment was af- 
forded boilermakers and iron ship- 
builders, and carmen, a considerable 
amount of short time being reported 
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by the latter. Machinists and moulders 
registered considerable unemploymert 
due to holiday closing. Glass workers, 
who form a small percentage of the 
members reported in the manufactur: 
ing industries, indicated considerable 
slackness during the month. The in- 
stallation of a new furnace in an On- 
tario plant was responsible for the un- 
emploment reported in that province. 
Coal miners in Nova Seotia reported 
shightly improved conditions while in 
Alberta and British Columbia practi- 
eally no change in the situation oe- 
eurred. Unions in the building trades 
registered over 8 per cent more unem- 
ployment than in November, all prov- 
inces sharing in the decline. Bridge and 
structural iron workers, and electrical 
workers were busier, but considerable 
declines were shown by bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and carpenters 
and joiners, whose returns compose over 
64 per cent of the total membership 
reported for the grcup. All tradesmen, 
with the exception of steam shovel and 
dredgemen, were better employed than 
in the same month of 1921. The 
percentage of idleness in the transpor- 
tation group was slightly greater, 
owing to slackness in the steam railway 
division. Street and electric railway 
employees registered slight improve- 
ment, and a nominal change only was 
reported in the shipping and stevedor- 
ing division. Fishermen indicated much 
larger percentages of unemployment 
than in November, but the percentage 
out of work was not so great as in De- 
cember of 1921. Retail clerks, civie 
employees, and lumber workers and 
loggers were less fully engaged than in 
the previous month. Hotel and res- 
taurant employees and barbers were 
busier, but theatre and stage employ- 
ees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men were slightly less active. 


A summary of employment during 
the quarter ending December 31, 1922, 
as reported by trade unions, appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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EMpLoyMENt = —- During the month of 
OFFICE - December, . 1922, the 
REPORTS offices of the Employ- 


ment Service made 
22.290 references to positions and ef- 
fected a total of 20,944 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 13,971 (11,969 of 
men and 2,002 of women), while those 
in casual work totalled 6,978. Vacan- 
eles reported by employers to the Ser- 
vice during December totalled 24,456, 
of which 17,616 were for men and 6,840 
for women workers. The number of ap- 
plications for employment registered 
at the offices was 82,877, of which 
25,796 were from men and 7,081 from 
women. When a comparison is made 
with the month of November, 1922, a 
slight decline is shown in the volume 
of business, while compared w:th the 
month cf December, 1921, an improve- 
ment in employment is noted. 


A detailed report of the employment 
offices for the month of December, 
1922,.and a report covering the fourth 
quarter of 1922 (October-December) 
may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


BuILDING PERMITS 
AND CONTRACTS 


According 
Dominion Bureau of 


AWARDED Statistics, the value of 
building permits 1s- 
sued in 56 -cities during December 


showed a slight declirie from the No- 
vember level, although the total was 
considerably higher than in December 
of any recent year. The estimated 
value of the permits issued during the 
month was $9,058,473, as compared 
with $9,176,861 in November and 
$5,183,280 in December, 1921. Particu- 
lars with respect to the permits issued 
are given elsewhere in this issue. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review, issued by Machean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during December 
amounted to $52,472,400 as compared 
with $21,453,900 in November and 
with $19,118,500.in December of last 
year. There was, therefore, an increase 
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of 144.6 per cent in the former and of 
174.5 per cent in the latter comparison. 
Of the total for the month under re- 
view, $256,100, or .5 per cent was to be 
spent in the Maritime Provinces, $48,- - 
829,700, or 93.0 per cent, in Quebec and 


- Ontario; and $3,386,600, or 6.5 per cent 


in the Western Provinces. <A further 
analysis of the total for the month 
shows that $6,526,800 was to be spent 
on residences, $6,890,300 on business 
establishments, $2,523,000 on indus- 
trial buildings, and $36,532,800 on en- 
gineering contracts. 


PRODUCTION 
REPORTS 


The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics re 
ports that the produe- 
tion of pig iron during December was 
4.7 per cent above the record of the 
previous month, the tonnage being 
35,891 long tons and 34,289 long tons 
respectively. The average monthly, pro- 
duction throughout the year was 31,921 
tons and the December output exceed- 
ed the average by 12.4 per cent. The 
total production of pig iron in 1922 
was 383,057 tons, a drop of 211,297 
tons, or 35.5 per cent from the previous 
year. The production of ferro-alloys 
during December was 2,246 tons. Four 
blast furnaces were active in December 
as in the previous month, two of these _ 
being at Sydney and one each at 
Sault Ste. Marie and Hamilton. 


Steel production in December fell 
4,763 long tons below the November 
output, the tonnage being 46,655 tons 
and 51,418 tons in the previous month. 
The total production during 1922 was 
485,643 tons, a drop of 181,841 tons, or 
27.3 per cent from the previous year. 


A report from the Department’s cor- 
respondent at Cobalt states that seven 
ears containing about 484,500 pounds 
of silver ore were shipped from the Co- 
balt Camp during December, as com- 
pared with 17 cars containing about 
1,308,400 pounds in the previous 
month. The Nipissing Mine shipped 352 
bars containing 405,297 ounces of sil- 
ver, and the Mining Corporation of 
Canada shipped 405 bars. containing — 
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410,735 ounces, making a total of 757 
bars containing 606,032 ounces of. sil- 
ver for December, as compared with 
422 bars containing 455,986 ounces for 
the previous month. 


A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 120,934,- 
475 feet B.M. were scaled in that Prov- 
ince during December. This total in- 
cludes Douglas Fir, 59,741,650 feet, 
Red Cedar, 24,228,466 feet, Hemlock, 
16,720,201 feet, Spruce, 7,919,119 feet, 
Larch, 5,723,013 feet, Yellow Pine, 
2,017,284 feet, White Pine, 1,465,232 
feet, Jack Pine, 1,663,873 feet, Balsam, 
1,042,694 feet, Cotton Wood, 37,625 
feet and other species, 15,318 feet. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways (including electric 
lines), according to a preliminary state- 
ment issued, amounted to $10,685,573 
in December, as compared with $11,- 
666,289 in December, 1921. The — total 
earnings for the year are given as 
$120,086,243 as compared with $127,- 
002,467 for 1921. The gross earnings of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
for December were given in a prelimin- 
ary statement as $17,365,639 in eom- 
parison with $15,756,923 nate 1921, The 
total earnings for the year 1922 were 
given as $186,675,035 “in comparison 
with $193,021,854 for 1921. 


Strikes 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes reported to the Department during 
January was less than during Decem- 
ber, 1922, and also less than during Jan- 
uary, 1922. There were in existence at 
some time or other during the month 14 
strikes involving about 2,580 workpeo- 
ple with an estimated time loss of 
51,890 working days, as compared with 
15 strikes involving 3,018 workpeocple 
and resulting in a time loss of 60,561 
working days in December, 1922, and 23 
strikes, 3,357 workpeople and 76,070 
working days in January, 1922. On 
January 1, 1923, there were on record 
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13 strikes, affecting 2,365 workpeople. 
One new strike was reported as having - 
commenced during January, as compar- 
ed with three during December. This 
strike, involving 670 workpeople and a 
time loss of 2,600 working days, was 
terminated during the month, leaving 
13 strikes involving 1,910 workpeople 
on record at the beginning of February. 


Prices 
The movement in wholesale prices 
during January was slight, the index 


Ronee for the month standing at the 


same level as in December, while the 
cost of the family budget in terms of 
retail prices at the beginning of January 
advanced somewhat over that at the 
beginning of December. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
stood at 223.0 for January, the same 
figure as for December, 1922, as com- 
pared with 227.7 for Beene 1922; 
281.3 for January, 1921; 356.6 for May, 

1920 (the highest ne reached), and 
136.5 for January, 1914. Agricultural 
products and foods were generally lower, 
while nearly all other groups were 
slightly higher. The principal declines 


_were in grains and fodder, dairy pro- 


ducts, fish, fruits and vegetables, though 
these groups also showed some advances. 
The chief adv vances, however, occurred 
in miscellaneous foods, such as bread- 
stuffs and sugar, in fuel, building mate- 
rials, textiles anid in sundries. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 


prices in sixty cities was $10.52 at the 


beginning of January as compared with 
$10.39 at the beginning of December, 
1922; $11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 
for January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the highest point reached), and 
$7.73 for January, 1914. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the figures averaged $21.18 at the be- 
einning of January as compared with 
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$20.97 for.-December, 1922; $21.52 for 
January, 1922; $25.30 . for. January, 
1921 ;'$26.92° for July, 1920 (the highest 
point reached), and $14.49 for January, 
1914. Meats and dairy products account- 
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ed-for most of the increase .in foods 
though potatoes and sugar were also 
slightly higher. Evaporated apples and 
salt pork were down somewhat. Fuel 
and rent were slightly higher. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING DECEMBER, 1922. 


Summary for calendar years 1921 and 1922. 


HE figures shown below are derived 


from a statement prepared by the | 


Department of Custems and Excise 
showing the imports of various classes 
of commodities, free. and dutiable, for 
the months of December, 1921 and 1922, 
and for the nine’ months ending in 
December of those years, and the ex- 








Classes of goods 


i TS | ements 


ceeancuens and vegetable products, mainly foods 
Agricultural and vegetable products, other than foods 
Animals and animal’ products............cseeseeeeees 
Fibres, textiles and ‘textile products..............2-0+ 
Wood, wood preducts and paper......... Fic Meieiatad antes 
PROM) ANG 1S. PROCUCESS...c:ces se aiemhve« sinew his eae ais sso e 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 
Non-metallic minerals and products.........-.+s.e+- 
Chemicals and allied: product. 0....0. oo. c aces cee cece ees 
Miscelianeous commodities 


ee eee ceoeree reese oereoreeees 





eee ee ere e ee eeHeeeeeeFeeTeHELTeFEFooHEHHOBE ETHOS e 





ports domestic and foreign of similar 
classes of gocds for the same periods. 


The following table shows the imports 
free and dutiable and the exports, 
domestic and foreign, of the various 
classes of products, for the month of 
December, 1922: 














Imports | Exports 

Free {  Dutiable __ Dutiable | Domestic _ Domestic Foreign 
$ 2,520,951 $ 6,398,395 $ 61,373,047 -$ 54,671 
1,649,408 3,205,512 3.618,426 326,020 
1,995,201 2,333,792 11,507,316 157,715 
6;090,3438 8,112,977 418,948 124,534 
1,131,130 1,795,363 19,290,437 27,709 
931,040 8,834,718 5,605,552 305,270 
711,125 2,210,275 4,286,260 41,910 
7,695,982 8,375,129 2,223,609 106,793 
935,895 1,134,503 1,258,702 10,796 
1,581,234 2,648,915 1,288,728 109,178 
$25,183,309 $45,049,579 $110,870,825 $1,164,596 





In December, 1922, the duty collected 
amounted ‘to $10,347,028 as compared 
with $9,911,S08 in December, 1921. 


The following _ comparative table 
shows the values of merchandise en- 





Merchandise entered for consumption............+0+- 
Merchandise, ops, OX POLrtediy.95 Wess sie dekh los ts 


Total 
Merchandise, foreign, exported.......+..seee. Bee eerie 


eee eer ooo rr eer ee eeeseesevorebereeeeseeeece 





- Grand total, Canadian trade.............65 


tered for consumption and the mer- 
chandise, domestic and foreign, export- 
ed in the months of December, 1921 and 
1922, and.in the nine months period 








ending December of those years, re- 
spectively : , 
Nine months ending 
Month of December December 
1921 1922 1921 { 1922 
$ $ $ $ 
60,050,166 70,232,888 562,655,098 677,218,075 
86,304,163 110,870,825 588,456,838 732,576,141 
146,854,329 181,103,713 1,151,111,936 1,309,794,216 ° 
881,551 1,164,596 10,520,520 10,649,459 
147,235,880 182,268,309 1,161, 632,456 1,320,443,675 
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Sunmimary for years 1921 and 1922. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has recently issued a report respecting 
imports: and exports during the past 
three years by classes of goods which 





Classes of goods 





Agricultural ard vegetable products................. 
PERTTI ERT MEI OCUILCUS sc clers, « s-0-oxste So tie pkeieloforekss haze ielopous at aabioia sess "ace | 
PUOEES ADC LEOXUNOS foc af sk Shotwell ke ole ee eo we pid osteo aves 
WVIOOGE BUG POA DCI cat acs « os cetates th eaued bce e ace ticnatn eect ene e 
fron and its products 


eer oeeseeee se esses eseesooseeee oe 


ee ecerereseoecseseeeeeeecoeseeees eee eoeoe08 


Non-metallic minerals 
Chemical products 
Miscellaneous 


eecee reser seosres ee eosreeeeoeoooes eee 
“@reereereoerecec ore ere ee seoneeorseerxroeoee 08 


: Total imports 


DUA OISRL OOGS Ho rete cos eee ok ee tates ceee bees 
PERO OOGUGIN: 9 0 ne Sasle Giale nin gio «cheaters! EMR EN > HE she.5 roselare to toh 


eee eeoreceoreroesrseroereseseeoreeeeeeeeoon se 


Duty. collected 


ee eoereseeseeereesee oo eoseoereoererevae ose 


Total exports) (Canadian) si240.25008: SSl. ae oA. 


Foreign exports 


Total _exports 


practically correspond to the classes 
used in the table above. The report 
gives the following figures for 1921 and 


eg ae 


922. 








Imports for year 


Exports for year 











eee Foes Foo e oo EET EOE HOE EO EDO OTE DOOHO OH) coe 


eet eeereeesoeeseeeeeseseereseoreseeeoeeeelsos 


1921 1922 1921 1922 
e $ $ g 
197,653,617 159,059,173 357,523,011 897,375,826 
43,793,277 47,657,342 141,345,176 18,444,601 
129,294,178 160,120,5.2 7,875,525 6,918,006 
38,239,672 35,038,429 186,092,991 213,145,383 
127,410,117 126,467,856 32,620,942 41,800,812 
31,516,560 34,952,616 27,214,004 39,549,486 
153,017,097 127,363,257 | 25,034,872 24,140,605 
25,014,118 25,690,382 10,292,343 12,484,006 
53,449,887 45,989,682 14,710,956 13,503,828 
799,478,483 WED SEBO hacer eos at oie tas ah ee 
546,857,816 BIS SOWGT 1. dae 6 Seas eS 
252,620,667 PE OOS Os dss SEN aoe aaah eR as 
122,575,653 PRI ABT 54k Toe oii eink kt cn tena ee 
Se nt a ae ee 802,690,220 884,362,583 
Bree. EN ae ees 13,994,461 13,815,268 
BR AN re er ar a ee 816,694,281 898,177,851 











PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1807, DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1923. 


O reports of Boards of Conciliation 

and Investigation under tne In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, were received by the Department 
in January. 


Applications received. 


An application for the establishment 
of a-Board was received from the 
Mayor of Edmonton, which was made 
under Sections 63a and 68b of the Act, 
in connection with a dispute between 
various coal mining companies oper- 
ating in the Edmonton district and 
their employees, being members of 
District 18, United Mine Workers of 
America. The application was subse- 
quently withdrawn. 


Other Proceedings under the Act. 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways, Western 
Lines, and certain of its employees, 
being members of the International 
Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 


Dredgemen, District No. 6, a Board 
was established composed as follows: 
Mr. W. H. Truemen, K. C., Winnipeg, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a point recommenda- 
tion from the other two members of 
the Board, Messrs. C. HE. Dafoe and 
David Campbell, both of Winnipeg, 
nominees of the Railways and employ- 
ees respectively. 


In the ease of a dispute between the 
‘Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Western Lines, and certain of its em- 
ployees, being members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Steam Shovel 
and Dredgemen, District No. 6, a 
Board was established composed as 
follows: Mr. W. H. Trueman, K. C., 
Winnipeg, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint re- 
commendation from the other — two 
members of the Board, Messrs. C. E. 
Dafoe and David Campbell, both of 
Winnipeg, nominees of the Company 
and employees respectively. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1923. 


THE following table shows the number 
of strikes in existence in Canada at 
some time or other during January, 
1923, reported to the Department, to- 


gether with the number of employees — 


- involved and the time loss in working 
days, as compared with the previous 
month and with January, 1922. 








No. of Time Joss 











Dis- employees in working 
putes involved days 
SHDUSTY.. 1923. oes 14 2,580 51,890 
December, 1922...... 15 8,018 60,561 
January, 1922........ 23% 8,307 76,070 
- Of the total time loss in January, 


01,890 working days, about 70 per cent, 
that is 35,820 working days, appeared 
in the printing and publishing group, 
due to the ten strikes of compositors and 
pressmen, most of which began in June, 
1921, for the forty-four hour week. 
There was, however, a time loss of 
13,000 working days in the mining 
group, due chiefly to two strikes of coal 
miners in the neighborhood of Edmon- 
ton. 


One new strike was reported during 
January, that of coal miners at Michel, 
B. C. This strike involved 670 men for 
four days, the resulting time loss being, 
therefore, only 2,680 working days. 


Thirteen strikes involving 2,365 
workpeople were carried over from De- 
cember, but by the end of January the 
number of workers involved was re- 
duced to 1910, the time loss for the 
month due to these strikes being estim- 
ated therefore at 49,660 working days. 
At the end of the month there were 
still on record the same thirteen strikes 
as at the end of December, namely: coal 
miners, Cardiff coal fields, Alberta; coal 
miners, Edmonton, Alberta; photo en- 
gravers, Montreal; printing compositors, 


Hamilton; three strikes of printing 
compositors, Montreal; printing com- 
positors, Toronto; printing compositors, 
Winnipeg; printing compositors and 
pressmen, Halifax; printing compositors 
and pressmen, Ottawa; printing ecom- 
positors and pressmen, Vancouver, and 
street railway motormen and conductors 
at Niagara Falls. 


Disputes by Industries. 


The following is a review of disputes 
by those groups of industries in which 
strikes or lockouts occurred during the 
month, in the order in which they ap- 
pear in the statistical table. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING 


The two strikes of coal miners in the 
immediate neighborhood of Edmonton 
and in the Cardiff field a short distance 
North of Edmonton, which had begun 
early in December and at the end of 
November respectively, for recognition 
of union and better working conditions, 
were unsettled at the end of January, 
but a number of miners in both cases 
had returned to work and a number 
had been replaced. A number of pickets 
were arrested in some cases for assault 
and in other cases for unlawful assem- 
bly, but most of these were released on 


- suspended sentence. 


At Michel, B.C., 670 coal miners went 
on strike on January 3 as a result of a 
dispute over working conditions and 
were out for four days, returning to 
work on January 8, on the understand- 
ing that the dispute would be settled by 
negotiations between the union officials 
and the employing company’s repres- 
entative. Some of the points of the: dis- 
pute together with a number of other 
disputes between the employees and the 
coal mine operators in several mines in 
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= 
) oS | SH8 
Industry, occupation BP> =o 
eat laeality 2 aS nae Particulars 
35 | £88 
(a) Strikes commencing prior to January, 1923. 
| 
MINING, NON-FERROUS, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
| F 
Coal miners, Cardiff coal field,} 200 5,200 |Commenced November 21, 1922, for recognition of the 
Alberta. union and improved working conditions. Unter- 
minated. 
Ooal miners, Edmonton coal field, 300 7,290 |Commenced December 1, 1922, for recognition of union 
Alberta. i and improved working conditions. Unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publizhing: 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que...! 20 720 era Sah May 2, 1921, for shorter hours, Unter- 
minated. 
Printing compositors, Hamilton,| & 
Ont. 5 P 38 ogs {Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by e1n- 
| ployers of 44hour clause in agreement. Unter- 
] minated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, 21 546 Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
Que. perform work that came from shop where strike 
existed. Unterminated. 
Printin ompositors. 2 ; 205 5,330 {Commenced July 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
ue. OMS ad apeligucncet t | 44-hour week. Unterminated. < 
Printin mpositors. Montre 25 650 }Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer refused to 
Que, ES BOS Sees Be negotiate a new agreement with the Union. Unter- 
iminated. 
Printin ompositors, 662 17,212 {Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
Ont. pireeserd AEG AC Set 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Winnipeg 190 4,940 |Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged tockout following 
Man. ‘ , refusal of employers to renew agreement. Unter- 
minated. 
Printing compositors and press- 51 1,326 |Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours with same 
men, Halifax, N.S. ' weekly wages. Unterminated. 
“Printing compésiters and’ press- 139 3,614 |Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
men, Ottawa, Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
| Printing compositors and press- 34 gg4 |Commenced May 2, 1921, for increased wages and 
men, Vancouver, B.C. 44-hour week, Unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Sircet and Electric Railways: 
Motormen and conductors, Niagare 15 * 390 | yommenced July 1, 1922, for recognition of the union. 
Falls, Ont. : Unterminated, 


(b) Strike commencing during January, 1923. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS, SMELTING) | 
AND QUARRYING— H | 

Coal miners, Michel, B.O........... 670 2.680 |Commenced January 38, 1923, dispute as to working © 
conditions. Work resuined January 8, 1923; dispute 

| referred to Joint Committee under existing agree 
ment. ; 
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District 18 of the United Mine Workers 
of America in Alberta and _ British 
Columbia, were referred to a Joint 
Ccmmittee as provided by elause C 
the agreement between the Western 
Coal Operators’ Association and District 
18 of the United Mine Workers of 
America. (This agreement was in effect 
from April 1, 1920, to March 31, 1922, 
and was printed 4 in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for August, 1920, page 1048. The gen- 
eral terms of this agreement were re- 
newed until March 31, 1923, by an 
agreement dated August 28, 1922, at the 


close of the strike which began on April © 


1, 1922. This new agreement was print- 
ed in the Lanour GAzEeTTE September, 
~ 1922, page 955.) Under the terms of the 
agreement Mr. W. E. Knowles, who had 
been chairman of a Conciliation Board 
in the District in April, was appointed 
Independent Chairman by the Minister 
of Labour. 
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MANUFACTURING | 


Printing and Publishing.—No changes 
were reported in the strikes in this 
group during the month except that a 
number of the strikers secured work 
elsewhere. Ten strikes were still in ex- 
istence and involved 1,395 workpeople 
and an estimated time loss of 35,820 
working days. Nine of these had begun 
in the spring er summer cf 1921 and 
the other in September, 1922. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Street and Electric Railways.—The 
strike of the motormen and conductors 
of the Park and River Division of the 
{nternational Railway at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, was unsettled at the end of 
January but the number of employees 
on strike was reduced to fifteen by the 
end of the month, a number’ having 
found work with other employers. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING DECEMBER, 1922. 


Summary of disputes for 1921 and 1922. 


"THE British Ministry of Labour Ga- 

zette for January contains the fol- 
lowing information respecting strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, during December, 
1922, based upon returns from employ- 
ers and workpeople. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION.— 
The number of trade disputes involving 
a stoppage of work, reported to the 
Department as beginning in December, 
in Great Britain’and Northern Ireland, 
was 21, as compared with 34 in the 
previous month and 31 in December, 
1921. In these new disputes 2,800 work- 
people were directly involved and 600 
indirectly involved (i.e., thrown out of 
work at the establishments where the 
disputes occurred, though not them- 
selves parties to the disputes). In addi- 
tion, 4,090 workpeople were involved, 
either directly or indirectly, in 28 dis- 


putes which began before December, 
and were still in progress at the begin- 
ning of the month. The number of new 
and old disputes was thus 49, involving 
7,400 workpeople, and resulting in a 
loss during December of 72,000 work- 
ing days. 


The number of disputes in progress 
in December and the number of work- 
people involved therein were lower 
than for any month since the early 
part of 1917. 


The number of working days lost 
through disputes, though © slightly © 
higher than in November, was lower 
than in any previous month since Feb- 
ruary, 1917. 


CausEes.—Of the 2] disputes beginning 
in December, 9, directly involving 1,200 
workpeople, arose out of proposed re- 
ductions in wages; 5, directly involv- 
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ing 400 workpeople, on other wages 


questions; 4 directly involving 1.000 
_workpeople, on questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or 


persons; and 38, directly involving 200 


workpeople, on other questions. 


REsuLTS.—Settlements were effected 


in the ease of 15 new and 15 old dis- 


putes, 8, directly involving 800 work- 
people in both instances. Of these dis- 
putes, 8, directly involving 800 work- 
people, were settled in favour of the 
workpeople; 8, directly involving 1.300 
workpeople, in favour of the emplov- 
ers; and 14, directly involving 1,900 
workpeople, were compromised. In the 
ease of three disputes, directly involv- 
ing 800 workpeople, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 


The accompanying table analyses the 
disputes in progress in December, in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, by 
groups of industries, and indicates the 
number of workpeople involved (whe- 
ther directly or indirectly) at the 
establishments concerned, and the ap- 
proximate time lost during the month 
in all the disputes in progress. 


Trade Disputes in 1921 and 1922. 
The total number of trade disputes 


involving stoppages of work reported 


to the Department as beginning in 
1922, in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, was 565, compared with 763 
in 1921. About 555,090* workpeople 
were involved, either directly or in- 
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Building ......... | 61217 200 1,000 
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directly, and 19,900,000 working days 
were lost through disputes which began 
in 1922, or which began before 1922 
and were still in progress at the be- 
ginning of that year. These totals are 


the lowest recorded for any year since 
1918. 


In 1921 about 1,829,000* workpeople 
(including over 1,109,000 workpeople 
involved in a notional stoppage in the 
coal mining industry) were involved 
in disputes having an aggregate dura- 
tion of approximately 86,000,000 work- 
ing days. 





*Workpeople invo’'ved in more than one dispute 
during the year are counted more than once in the 
totals of the year. The ¢«xtent of such duplication 
is not very considerable, execpt in the coal mining 
group, where, in 1921, about 100,000 workpeople were«* 
involved in more than cne dispute. 








ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 


HE tenth annual convention of the 

Alberta Federation of Labour was 
held at Medicine Hat on January 8 to 
12, under the presidency of Mr. Frank 
Wheatley, with about 100 delegates 
present. 


The officers’ reports showed that 
despite general depression in business 
there was no decrease in membership 
from the previous year and that new 





affiliations during the year included 
locals of the following trades: fire 
fighters, Lethbridge, and railway ear- 
men, steam and operating engineers, 
teamsters, and railway and steamship 
elerks, of Edmonton. The United Mine 
Workers of America were reported te 
have become re-affiliated with the 
Lethbridge Trades and Labour Council. 
The miners in the Edmonton distriet 
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were reported to have been organized 
and their locals, as well as nearly all 
the other labour organizations to have 
affiliated with the Edmonton central 
eouneil of the Canadian Labour Party, 
which had been formed to consolidate 
the labour forces in so far as the 
political field was concerned. The finan- 
eial statement showed the receipts for 
the year as $2,967 and the expenditures 
as $2,209, leaving a balance of $758. 
The co-operative store started at Leth- 
bridge in 1921 was reported as being a 
success. A delegate from District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America, re 
ported that a successful educational 
campaign was being carried out at 
Canmore, that a debating club met 
every two weeks, and that the Alberta 
University Extension Lectures were 
given monthly and a class on political 
economy met weekly, the attendance 
at the debates and lectures ranging 
from 50 to 75 while the economic class 
had 16 students. The Canmore local of 
the United Mine Workers had also 
interested itself in the naturalization of 
eligible foreign- speaking people and 
been suceessful in having a large num- 
ber of them become citizens of the 
eountry, 


REQUESTS FOR LEGISLATION. 


The reports further showed that fol- 
lowing the last convention some 41 
requests for legislation were presented 
by the executive to the provincial 
givernment, with regard to many of 
which it was claimed no action had 
been taken at the 1922 session of the 
legislature. A Minimum Wage Act had 
been passed, however, also an act pro- 
viding for the creation of a Bureau of 
Labour. Mr. Walter Smitten, the 
Federation’s secretary, had been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Labour for 
the Bureau and assumed office on July 
1, last. In December last, at the request 
of the Government the executive again 
presented a memorandum asking for 
legislation as follows: Amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
for a medical aid scheme to guarantee 
adequate medical and hospital treat- 
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ment for sickness and aé¢cident for 
workers and their families, the cost of 
administration to be borne by the 
workers themselves; an Industrial Con- 
ditions Act; amendments to the Coal 
Mines Act; a new Mechanics’ Lien Act 
to guarantee adequate protection to 
the wages of the workers; free treat- 
ment and care of consumptives in 
sanitoriums; a measure to compel 
operators of industries(where townsite 
and houses are owned exclusively by 
operators) to provide adequate family 
accommodation for their employees 
and rooming accommodation for single 
men with not more than two men to 
one room; amendments to the Boilers 
Act to permit competent and qualified 
persons to sit for examinations without 
having to have previously worked at 
firing boilers; regulation of employ- 
ment of women in factories, shops and 
offices, for a period before and after 
childbirth, and of women and young 
persons on night work; the financing 
by the government of educational faci- 
lities of the province and the providing 
of all school supplies, and medical, sur- 
gical, dental and optical treatment to 
all school children; compulsory school 
attendance for all children up to 16 
years of age; the proportional represent- 
ation system of voting for provincial 
and municipal elections, and that per- 
sons whose occupation requires them 
to be absent from their electoral dis- 
triet on election day, or who are pa- 
tients in hospitals, be enabled to vote; 
that election day be a public holiday ; 
the prohibition of air or electric ham- 
mers in the fabrication of cut stone: 
the sale of beer under government con- 
trol, with a maximum alcoholic content 
of 31, per cent; regulation of the 
hours of labour of permanent fire 
department employees; amendments to 
the Mothers’ Allowance Act; pending 
a scheme ‘of unemployment insurance, 
employment through public works, or, 
failing such, relief in needy eases; a 
maximum 44-hour week for all work- 
ers and at least one day’s rest in seven; 
prohibiting government labour bu- 
reaus from receiving and filling orders 
for workmen at wages and conditions 











y, 
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- not in accordance with those agreed 
- upon between groups of employers and 
_ workmen. 


The government had _ assured the 

delegation that some changes would be 
made in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Ast, possibly increased indemnities to 
66 2/3 per cent of earnings instead of 
55 per cent, as at present, and that the 
executive would receive a copy of the 
- proposed chauges before they were 
introduced in the legislature. The gov- 
ernment would not consent to intro- 
duce an Industrial Conditions Act such 
as was submitted by the Federation, 
but stated that it was contemplating 
the introduction of an Industrial Dis- 
putes Act, a draft of which was then 
- being prepared. Consideration was 
promised in regard to amendments to 
the Coal Mines Act, that the hours of 
labour in fire departments would be 
taken up with the cities affected, that 
it was probable proportional represent- 
ation would be adopted before another 
provincial election and a new election 
act passed, also that a petition for a 
referendum on the Liquor Act would 
likely be presented. The financing of 
educational facilities and supplying of 
school books, it was claimed, were mat- 
ters to be dealt with by the munici- 
palities, and that the question of em- 
ployment of women and young persons 
on night work would be dealt with by 
the Minimum Wage Board. There were 
not enough women employed in Alber- 
ta to eall for legislation prohibiting 
the employment of women _ before 
childbirth. It was announced that the 
government had been considering 
amendments to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act but the increased expense 
would be considerable and it was 
doubtful if the Act would be amended. 
Every possible attention was promised 
regarding the unemployment problem; 
it was stated that public works were 
being carried on including clearing 
roads, getting out timber for bridges 
and ties, and the building of two new 
court houses. No action was promised 
regarding other items mentioned in the 
memourandum. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 
The convention appointed a commit- 


tee to investigate conditions surround- 


ing the strike at the Edmonton coal 
fields, and decided to request labour 
members of the Dominion and provin- 
cial parliaments to co-operate with this 
committee, and that District 18 consi- 
der the necessary action to bring 
about a successful issue of the strike 
and advise the Federation. Severa) 
proposed amendments to the Mines Act 
were endorsed. These included a six- 
hour day and a five-day week; no 
workman to be underground more 
than six hours during any consecutive 
twenty-four hours; wages to be paid 
weekly on Friday between 10 a.m. and 
D p.m.; first-aid stations to be estab- 
lished inside the mines at convenient 
places, accessible at all times during 
working hours; a minimum scale | of 
wages to govern all coal mines in the 
province, to be agreed upon and 
recognized by coal operators and the 
executive of District 18. 


Several proposed amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation <Aet 
were again endorsed. With regard to 
the Minimum Wage Act it was recom- 
mended that clause 3 of the act regard- 
ing female labour applying simply to 
the cities and towns: be struck out; 
that there should be no provision for 
probationary periods; that the re- 
muneration for periods of apprentice- 
ship are not sufficient; that the mini- 
mum wage in the award is not a suffi- 
cient amount; that the act should 
include boys under 18 years of age; 
that the Board should keep up to date 
a tabulation of all apprentices and at 
stated and. definite periods take note 
of the progress of each apprentice; 
that a stated number of hours should 
be provided for females in mercantile 
stores; and that no female, except 
nurses, should be employed at any 
time between 11.30 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
It was decided to ask the government 
to introduce a form of legislation that 
would insure adequate conciliatory 
measures being taken in all industrial 


£46 


disputes, and to request the govern- 
ment to fill boiler inspectors’ positions 
with practical boilermakers instead of 
with civic engineers with no practical 
experience at the trade; to place con- 
tracts. for school books within the 
province; to have wages of one-man 
street car operators standardized at 15 
cents per hour over and above the rates 
paid to two-men car operators; to have 
the eight-hour day strictly enforced in 
bakeries and bakeshops and that no 
actual work be done in such concerns, 
except by dough mixers, between 11 
p. m. and 5 a. m.; and that legislation 
be enacted to provide pensions to mem- 
bers of paid fire departments. It was 
also decided that the secretary of the 
Federation should open up a circulation 
library of pamphlets and books that 
will at all times be available to mem- 
bers at minimum cost, and to urge the 
Trades and Labour Congress to pro- 
mote the amalgamation of the existing 


LEGISLATION REQUESTED 


| 4 the month of January represent- 

atives of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and other labour 
organizations waited upon members of 
the Dominion government and the pro- 
vincial governments of Ontario and 
Manitoba and presented requests re- 
specting legislation. 


Requests made to Dominion Government. 


On January 22, requests for legisla- 
tion in accordance with resolutions 
adopted at the last Trades and Labour 
convention were made to members of 
the Dominion government by represent- 
atives of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada on the following sub- 
jects: With regard to unemployment, 
the provision of work was requested hy 
means of (1) the carrying on of all 
public works and the purchase of 
publie supplies during periods of de- 
pression, and the allocating of same to 
districts where unemployment is most 
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eraft unions into industrial unions, one 
union for each industry. The conven- 
tion also requested that charters — of 
federal labour unions be opened with 
a view to organising the unorganized 
workers in the province. It was decided 
to urge the government to hold a ple- 
biscite on liquor control and sale and 
that the voting be by preferential bal- 
lot. A motion expressing disapproval 


of what appeared to be discrimination 


against single men by labour bureaus 
was adopted and the executive in- 
structed to take the matter up with the 
government. A _ resolution favouring 
affiliation with the ‘‘Moseow Red In- 
ternational’? of Labour Unions was 
rejected. 


Mr. Frank Wheatly was re-eleeted 
as president of the Federation and Mr. 
Elmer E. Roper was elected as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Drumheller was chosen as the place 
of meeting for the next Convention. . 


BY ORGANIZED LABOUR. 


acute; (2) construction during such 
periods of needed public buildings and 
the renewal and repairing of old. ones; 
(3) road building on a large scale; (4) 
afforestation ; (5) clearing and develop- 
ment of sericultural lands; (6) limit- 
ation of the work-day to eight hours 
on all government works; (7) Restric- 
tion against unwarranted immigration; 
(8) loans for the building of workmen's 8 
houses. 


Control of private aes was ad- 
vocated with a view to prevent (a) 
the undue flooding of the labour market 
by hiring outside of Canada labour 
obtainable in Canada or labour needed 
for a limited period only; (b) the lay- 
ing off of large numbers of workers 
while orders still remain to be executed 
or until the hours of all employed in 
the industry have been materially re- 
duced; (c) by the equalization of 
employment over longer periods, the 
elimination as far as practicable of the 


— 
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Other r equests relating to unemploy- 
ment included the abolition of private 
employment agencies and the fullest 
development of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada with Dominion, Provin- 
cial and local advisory councils; the 
institution of unemployment iusurance 
to be paid out of a State unemploy- 
ment insurance fund obtained by 
assessments on industry similar to the 
plan adopted for Provincial compensa- 
tion funds; the export of raw mate- 
rials in their © highest manufactured 
form; the release of our natural 
resources held out of use by private 


interests and their fullest development, 


and the encouragement of scientific 
industrial research to discover com- 
mercial uses for articles now consider- 
_ ed valueless. — 


With reference to immigration the 
delegation recommended :—-The cun- 
tinuance of the Canadian National 
Council of. Immigration of Women 
until the formation of a Dominion 
Advisory Council of 
formed along the lines of the Employ- 
ment. Service of Canada _ with the 
Tradés and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada represented on it; the placing of 
the Immigration Department under a 
separate Minister of the Orown, or 
under the direction of the Minister of 
Labour; that representation be made 
to the British Government which would 
make possible closer supervision of all 
immigration advertising and control of 
booking agencies in Great 
that no bonus or grants be made to 
private agencies; that land settlement 
and. colonization schemes be made 
available for, Canadians and others al- 
ready in Canada; and that immigrants 
be examined so far as possible at port 
of embarkation; that the Immigration 
Act be amended by repeal of those 
sections which discriminate ugainst 
British born eitizens making them 
liable to arbitrary deportation, by re- 
peal of amendments passed in 1919, 


Immigration - 


Britain ; 
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which they claimed brought within the 
prohibited classes those exercising the 
reasonable right of assembly and free- 
dom of speech; by ‘the inclusion 
amongst prohibited classes of all labour 
hired outside. Canada except it be 
secured through the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, and by the insertion of a 
clause granting the right of trial by 
jury before any deportation for poli- . 
tical offences. The total exclusion of 
all Orientals was demanded, and legis- 
lation to control more effectively the 
Orientals already in Canada. The Gov- 
ernment was also requested.to endea- 
vour to obtain the repeal of the clauses 
in the Treaty with Japan fixing the 
status of Japanese in Canada. 


Amendments to the Criminal Code 
were requested to re-establish the right 
of peaceful picketing, and to repeal 
those sections referring to ‘‘sedition’’, 
ete. 


Amendments to the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were requested 
to impose penalties on companies or 
corporations violating Section 57 of 
the Act; to compel parties seeking a 
change in wages or conditions to make 
application for a Board in ease an 
agreement is not reached; to substitute 
in the application for a Board, in place 
of the declaration under oath ‘‘that to 
the belief of the declarant a strike or 
lockout will be declared’’ a_ simple 
declaration: of failure to reach an 
agreement by direct negotiation. 


Legislation was requested to give 
effect to the eight-hour day convention 
of the International Labour Organiz- 
ation in so far as the Dominion gov- 
ernment had accepted jurisdiction. 


A number of requests made in pre- 
vious years were repeated. These in- 
cluded amendments to the Election Act 
to provide for proportional represent- 
ation and the transferable’ vote, to 
make election day a public holiday, to 
abolish forfeiture of election deposits, 
and to repeal the elause prohibiting 
trade unions from contributing to 
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-election campaign funds; legislation 
in favour of old age pensions, registra- 
tion of union labels, establishment of 
joint councils in the civil service, and 
publie ownership and control of natural 
resources and public utilities. Amend- 
ments to the Naturalization Act were 
requested to enable married women in 
certain cases to become naturalized, to 
- reduce the period of residence required 
to three years, and to reduce the fee 
-for naturalization to one dollar. 


‘The abolition of the Sales Tax was 
urged and action was requested on 
various other subjects. 


Ontario. 

On January 18, a delegation com- 
posed of representatives of the Trades 
‘and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Workers’ Educational Association 
submitted to the Ontario government 
a programme of labour legislation, on 
the line of resolutions passed at the 
convention of the Congress which was 
held at Montreal last August, an ac- 


count of which appeared in the Sep- 


tember issue of the Lasour GAzErre. 
The programme included the following 
proposals: extension of the eight-hour 
day to al commercial and industrial 
undertakings, in accordance with the 
draft convention of the First Interna- 
tional Labour Conference (League of 
Nations) ; prohibition of the employment 
of women six months before and after 
childbirth; further protection of. wo- 
men and children in industrial employ- 
ment; that proportional representation 
be given a trial at the next provincial 
elections; that election day be made a 
publie holiday; the abolition of pro- 
perty qualifications for voting on 
money by-laws, the adoption of the 
principle, one-man one vote; provision 
for the rehabilitation of injured  in- 
dustrial workers by fitting them for 
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suitable employment; prohibition of 
the employment of white girls by 
Orientals; appointment of a labour 
representative on the Hydro-Electrie 
Commission and on other bodies; goy- 
ernment aid for the development of 
co-operative societies; the licensing of 
barber shops for the purposes of gecur- 
ing sanitation. 


Manitoba. 


A delegation of labour represent- 
atives waited on the members of the 
provincial cabinet of Manitoba and 
submitted a programme of labour legis- 
lation. Their requests included amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide for the retraining of 
injured workmen; an increase in the 
scale of compensation payments and 
the granting of compensation payments 
to a foster mother who assumes the 
care of the children of a deceased 
workman on the death of his widow; 
amendments to the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act to include mothers with one child, 
mothers whose husbands are eonfined 
in publie institutions or are physically 
unable to support their families, and 
mothers who have been deserted by 
their husbands for five years; provision 
that provincial printing be carried out 
under fair, or trade union conditions; 
the enactment of a Trade Disputes Act 
similar to that of Great Britain, which 
legalizes peaceful picketing; provision 
for an eight-hour day and a forty-four 
hour week except for men operating 
trains; prohibition of the employment 
of women in industries for two months 
before and after childbirth, their 
maintenance during that period to be 
paid by the provincial government; 
and the appointment of a commission 
to collect data with a view to legisla- 
tion respecting old age pensions and 
unemployment, sick and_ disability 
insurance. 


oo 
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UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA NOT PERMITTED TO AFFI- 
LIATE WITH ‘‘RED TRADE UNION INTERNATIONAL.’’ 


HE executive- of District 26 of the 


~“ United Mine Workers of America, 


which has jurisdiction in Nova Scotia, 
recently wrote to the International 
Executive Board of the United Mine 
Workers asking whether affiliation with 
the ‘‘Red Trade Union International’’ 
was permissible. A committee of the 
Executive Board to whom this matter 
was referred submitted a report which 
was unanimously adopted by the Board 
on January 10. The report was in part 
as follows: 


‘“‘Upon an examination of the pro- 
gram and constitution of the Red Inter- 
national, together with resolutions 
adopted at the last convention of this 

rganization, we find that among the 
objects for which the Red _ Inter- 
national was originally founded, it has 
for its purpose, first—control, and after- 
wards the destruction of the bona fide 
trade union movement. The Red 


International is an organization similar 


in character and make-up to the One 
Big Union. Its program and _ policies 
being so shaped that it not only sane- 
tions, but in fact urges the workers to 
resort to street uprisings, mob demon- 
strations, violence, or any other method 
that they may deem expedient for the 
accomplishment of their purpose. For 
example, section 45 of the Red Inter- 
national program reads as follows: 


The fundamental policy of the trade unions 
is the direct action of the revolutionary 
masses and of their organizations against 
Capital. the task of the revolutionary 
class-conscious trade union consists in trans- 
forming all the expressions of a struggle into 
an instrument for the social revolution of the 
working class and its militant training for 
the social revolution and the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


‘Whilst section 54 of this same organ- 
ization’s program, dealing with the 
question of collective bargaining, has 
this to say: 


The belief in the sanctity of colleetive 
bargaining propagated by the opportunists 
of all countries must be met with a resolute 
and decided resistance on the part of the 
revolutionary trade union movement. Collee- 
tive bargaining is nothing more than an 
armistice. The owner also violates these 
collective contracts whenever the slightest. 
opportunity presents itself. The respect 
toward collective bargains only proves that_ 
bourgeoisie conceptions are deeply rooted in 
the minds of the leaders of the working class. 
The revolutionary trade unions without, as a 
rule, rejecting collective bargains must 
realize their relative value and clearly define 
methods which will abolish these contracts 
when it proves to be profitable to the work- 
ing class. 


‘‘Tt must be apparent to all who read 
and think, that this program is in con- 
travention to the policies, customs, 
practices and laws of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The membership 
of our great organization not only be- 
lieve in the principle of collective bar- 
gaining, but also the sanctity of con- 
tracts honourably entered into between 
the representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America and the coal 
operators. In fact, this is the rock upon 
which our union was founded, and in 
the practice of this policy we have not 
only mode substantial gains in mem- 
bers, but we have also strengthened our 
organization in power and influence. . 
It may not be amiss to also add that 
Section 2, Article 14, of the Interna- 
tional Constitution, deprives from mem- 
bership, and also provides other penal- 
ties for those of our members holding 
membership in any dual organization 
not affiliated with the American F'ed- 
eration of Labour. 


‘‘Toward this union-wrecking move- 
ment the usual sentiment within the 
ereat and genuine trade unions is regret 
that anywhere working people can be 
found so woefully deficient in the know- 
ledge of trade unionism that they will 
blindly follow the false teachings of the 
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propagators of such movements. In- 
variably from their beginnings mush- 
room organizations of this kind are 
doomed through their faults of intention 
and organization to dissension, dis- 
ruption and destruction. With the 
passing of time, less and less excuse 
exists for anything of their nature being 
brought into existence. Impatient re- 
sentment at social wrongs may prompt 
wild’ attempts for the abolition of 
capitalism. Organizations like the Red 
International may proclaim world hap- 
piness through the abolition of collective 
bargaining, or the inequitable wage 
system, but it remains for the trade 
union movement to continue its work 
with unfailing and direct practicality. 
It proceeds in safe steps from accom- 
plishment to accomplishment as neces- 
sity develops, naturally one step after 
another. It takes no leap in the dark. 
It is our purpose to continue the on- 
ward march of progress to greater and 
better days for the United Mine Work- 
ers of America through the safe, sane, 
erderly and lawful methods of the 
American Labour movement. Our or- 
ganization has brought to its members 
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notable and beneficial results, and in the 
performance of those duties it is des- 
tined to ever go forward. We cannot 
subscribe, give ecmfort, or sympathy to: 
the promotion of an organization whose 
chief claim to fame lies in its attempt 
to destroy institutions such as the United 
Mine Workers of America. 


“Tt is the decision of your Committee 
that no unit affiliated with the Inter- 
national Union, United Mine Workers of 
America, can in conformity with the 
constitution of cur organization, affiliate 
with the Red International. We would 
therefore recommend that District 26. 
be required to withdraw their applica- 
tion for affiliation with this organiza- 
tion, and providing they refuse to 
comply with the decision of the Inter- 
national Executive Board on this ques- 
ticn and affiliate with the Red Inter- 
national, that the autonomy of District 
26 be suspended, the International 
organization assume control of the gov- 
ernment of the affairs of that District, 
and this status be maintained until it 
has been fully demonstrated that it is 
the purpose of the membership of Die- 
trict 26 to. comply with this ruling.’’ 





LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA. 


Reports by Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) Slaughtering and Meat Pack- 
ing Industry, 1921; (b) Automobile Industry, 1921; (c) Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 1921. 


THe Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

has recently issued reports for the 
ealendar year, 1921, on the slaughter- 
ing and meat packing industry, the 
automobile industry, and the pulp and 


paper industry. Previous reports in this 
series relating to various industries for 
the year 1920 were outlined in the issue 
of the Lanour Gazerre for November, 
1922, and in previous issues. 


The Slaughtering and Meat Packing Industry in Canada during 1921. 


A report of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the slaughtering and meat 
packing industry in Canada during 
1921 shows that there were in operation 
84 establishments engaged in this in- 
dustry as compared with 86 in 1920. 
The following table shows the number 
by provinces. 
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“The total value of production in 


1921 was $153,136,289 compared with 
$240,544,618 in 1920. The article most 


largely. dealt in was fresh beef, of 
which there was sold 264,356,063 
pounds with a selling value of $35,- 
636,366, These figures show a large de- 
with the previous 
year when there was sold 297.297.935 
pounds of the value of $55,239,777. The 
total capital invested in this industry 
in 1921 amounted to $58,459.555, com- 
pared with $84,288,306 in 1920. This 
large decrease is stated to be due to 
reductions in materials and produets 
on hand, in trading and operating ac- 
eounts, and in the value of land, 
buildings, machinery and tools. 


The number of employees of dif- 
ferent classes, by sex, and the amount 
paid in salaries and wages is shown in 
the following table: 



































No. of employees Saler‘es 
ee — ard 
Male Female wages 
$ 
Officers, managers, etc. 446 1) 
Clerks, salesmen, ete... 1,824 432¢ 5,034,787 
Wage earners, 16 years 
ONG MOVOCR co acsc sles es oe 6,712 462] 
Wage earners, under 16 $ | 8,547,262 
POAT Meer eee ei k eee 42 | 9} | 
i — 
z Province No. of | Capital 
plants | invested 
Maritime provinces asthe ob Soe oe 16 586,063 
DS RE ay POE IE Pe ae 17 7,595,428 
SONUATIONS Asc Aes 4s eee cE Rb ls feet 29 34,421,821 
Mansi COD BERR SAE cis asin ae eR ee ae 7 4,1/9,919 
Baska beRewWaller. ccs sae cautes cass 2 
AADETUAR BI: hth pikes es hathoe baie 74 9,420,526 
SSEMAS IIe CO NDIA rnc Pe catenin co 6 6 2,255,798 
34 58,459,555 
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__ A classification of employees accord- 
ing to weekly wage payments within 
specified groups is given below: 








Under 16 years 












































: 16 years of 
Weekly wage age and over of age Total 
-———— a em- 
Male | “emale| Male {Female} ployees 
No. No. | No. No. No 
Under $5...... 33 BS Aare een Orpen 3G 
$5 but under 
SIO TARA eee 83 60 | 14 4 161 
$10 but under 
Dien mia: 324 07 21 | ial 657 
$15 but under | | 
OS eet ee 1,485 81 fall eri Per 1,528 
$20 but under | | | 
SOD ae coe 2,613 BW ree Se ae 2,624 
$25 but under 
SO beatae A250 ehate een (oli Sian orate eee 1,256 
$30 but under| | 
nti tegh Aah eA 20M aaa ae: esac eh ister oA 546 
$35 but under 
Glee se ee 264 |.......sfeeeeeees | ae eS 264 
$40 but under 
GU ado ae OD eae Ph stone ARAL AION orice gota 82 
$45 but under | 
IS arteteutc: cetera OAL 5 cchatees haus Nts atlokayemea cecal mcrae ore | 34 
$50 and over eS lis ihay ay'salalt ss. , Saag oA agony 8 38 
Tigtal arcs 6,712 | 462 49 9 | 7,225 
j 





The following is a summary of some 
of the principal statistics of the indus- 
try by provinces: 





teen 











es Cost of 
| animals 
Employees! Salaries s'aughtered Value of 
and wages /and materials product 
used 
$ $ $ 
174 124,904 1,512,232 1,926.144 
1,609 2,127,098 15,856,361 20,255,231 
5,409 7,949,156 70,723,098 94, (32,189 
1,074 1,374,461 9,457,891 14,719,684 
1,315 1,848,828 9,617,843 13,540,678 
347 523,331 6,242,410 7,962,3 
9,928 113,389,835 153,136,289 


13,547,778 


With regard to the ones of time 
these establishments were in occupa- 
tion, 70 worked for 240 days and over, 


7 for from 180 to 239 days, one from 
120 to 179 days, and six less than 120 
days. 


The Automobile Industry in Canada during 1921. 


‘A-report of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the Automobile Industry 
in Canada in 1921 states that there 


_ were J4 plants manufacturing automo- 


biles and 64 producing bodies and parts 


as compared with 17 manufacturing 
ears and 62 producing accessories in 
1920. The number of motor cars manu- 
factured in Canada during 1921 was 
66,246, which was 30 per cent less than. 
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the production in 1920, and 23 per cent 
less than the average production of 
the four-year period, 1916 to 1921. 
There was a decline also in the output 
of motor trucks, the decrease amount- 
ing to 49 per cent of the output of 


1920, and 33 per cent as compared with 
1919. 


The following tables give some of the 
principal statistics of the automobile 
industry by provinees during 1921: 








[tems 
ME HORTDISIUR «oo ey os hdl cic eee he kivae c.g ce oe 
RIAD GHGs hx 0o he ele ts eats Meee ahaha dels LOR eee $ 
Employees on salaries— 
Males re Ohio <r eee RNP net Re A Come No. 
Memes soe satis weer eeeon Meee no + oe he No 
Salaries Dadi. noose ee ck cosas Rake. eee $ 
Kmployees on wages— 
UCR re oration rele ce Lice ee eee Be ee No. 
EIN A LOB Rael Coe sate ee ae ae No. 
Whee: WAIG. 6m te Sach seen, eee Chas SAE Be aoe sd $ 


Oost of materials 
Value of products 


O18) ae @ 400 b 60° 0 6100 02 ere 6 8 bse sb 01650 0 6.66 whee, 
OS Sei a)S 6 Ce eh e, 6 One Ole 6 Shee 2 6 wis © 618 18s tele lelelele 








The average working time of the 
automobile manufacturing plants was 
9 hours per day and 49 hours per week, 
and they were in operation for 281 
days as compared with 278 days in 
1920. In the plants manufacturing ae- 
eessories the average working time was 
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Automobile piants 








Items a a 
Canada Ontario Quebec 
NO-2OL splants 22% sae pematd 12 2 
Onpiteliisn capeen a S| SOj080, 26945 ze Beaten te ta oe ote 
Employees on ga- 
laries— 
DANES). f Fsi, eet No 759 748 i 
Females........ No. 267 265 2 
Salaries paid..... $| 1,402,536 1,373,675 28,861 
Employees on wages, 
average No.— 
Males eeu, Se. No 4,311 4,290 - ent 
Females... No. * 138 Bony ISM eesae oe 
Wages paid...... | 6,484,637 6,452,117 82,520 
Oost. of matérials. $):)45/119,345 4 >, 4.) c.4) aw ee 
Value of products..¢} 67,050,209 | 66,795,727 254,482 





Automobile Supply Plants 


—— 











. | Prairie British 
Canada ! Ontario Quebee Provinces | Columbia 
64 | 41 5 10 8 
15,700,288 | 
355 | 992° 7 7 19 
53 49 1 2 AG 
980,549 911,387 17,298 11,558 48,306 
1,716 1,595 19 86 66 
108 91 5 10 jes 
2,254,636 | 2,086,724 25,528 60,246 83,144 
8,229,855 | 
14.783,017 | 





9 hours per day and 48 per week, and 
the days in operation averaged 272 
as compared with 278 days in 1920. 


9 


In-the following table the employees 
are classified in specified groups of 
weekly wage earners according to sex. 

















Weekly rates Number of employees Total 
of pay —-—--——__-————| number of 
Male Female’ | employees 
In Automobile | | 
Plants: 
1 Oh ale Ue) Bei een aR Bh thee ees 5 
6 5 but under $10...! | 29 84 113 
10 but under $15...! 125 22, 147 
$15 but under $20.. 383 40 423 
$20 Dut under $25... 2,174 4 2,178 
$25 but under $30... 1,100 1 1,101 
$30 but under $35... DAO Teer ee te ate 6.4 245 
$35 Dut under $40... OF Piet eee . 67 
$40 but under $45... Del nate ter iemctean cae 28 
$45 but under $50... WRG Bitvn eaten eecs tutes 18 
$50 and over..... LSM Ua a niag eee  s 6 
151 | 4,331 


























Weekly rates Number of employees Total 

of pay —-——- number of 

Male Female. | employees 

In Automobile Sup- 
ply Plants: 

$ 5 but under $10 .. 47 li 58 
$10 but under $15... 83 43 126 
$15 but under $20... 244 44 288 
$20 but under $25... 235 19 254 
$25 but under $309... 315 14 829 
$30 but under $35... 321 2 823 
$35 but und.r $30... 228 2 230. 
$40 but under $45... 147 3 150 
$45 but under $50... 88 | 1 89 
$50 and over...... 3 Oe eee 81 
| Potale atk 1,789 | 130 1,928 


The Pulp and Paper Industry in 1921. 


The preliminary report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
pulp and paper industry in Canada 

-during 1921 shows that there were 100 
mills of all classes in operation in that 


year, including 40 pulp mills, 27 com- 
bined pulp and paper mills and 33 
paper mills, being the same number as 
in 1920. The following table shows 
their distribution by provinees : 





sedi 
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Pulp All 

Province = and classes 
Pulp | Paper; Paper of 

Mills Mills Mils | mills 

British Columbia....... 4 a eee 6 
Ontarliovenie wee C0. coe 8 is 18 39 
UCDEC oe ea ele ee a 12 15 44 
New Brunswick......... Dial ys tse d alicie ecsateis » 5 
Nova Scotia............ CC cee ag i Sei 6 
Tote oa ewe 40) 2 | 33 | 100 


These mills had a production of 
1,549,082 tons of wood pulp, of which 
870,543 tons were for their own use, 
97,339 for sale in Canada, and 581,200 
for export. The quantity of paper pro- 
duced was 841,114 tons of newsprint, 
93,030 tons of book and writing paper, 
50,898 tons of wrapping paper, 89,114 
tons of boards and 18,285 tons of other 
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value of the paper production was 
$108,676,952 as compared with a value 
of $136,639,931 in 1920. The total 
capital invested in this industry was 
$379,812,751, of which the sum of 
$133,554,147 was invested in pulp 
mills, $223,636,392 in combined pulp ~ 
and paper mills, and $22,622,212 in 
paper mills. 


The investments by provinces were 
as follows: 


Bioisn eC onmmitats  . oo oa: $ 39,152,821 
ORATOR 139 666,276 
Cite DOB Wy LAPSES ae: 171,477,753 
Newribrunswickips, 061}. «pi. . eee 23,394,271 


EGS POOR PA Weenie hs BAe 6,121,630 


The following table shows the num- 
ber of employees of various classes in 
the different provinces with their ag- 



































paper and paper products. The total gregate salaries and wages: 
| Officers Technical C'erks, a) Employees 
superintendents, experts, typists. on 
ete ete. etc. Ae N, eee 

No. Salaries No. Salaries No.')|oSalaries |. No. “| Salaries 
British Columbia.:................ oe 36 | $ 227,464 261 $ 76,675 118 | $ 192,435 | 1,643 | $ 2,708,855 
Omar... EONS... ee 79 1. 1,194,194 68 176,267 584 981,166 | 7,606 | 10,601,262 
Ne SS Ce ee See | 240] 1,439,472 146 420,698 857 | 1,413,029 | 11,800 | 13,453,517 
New Brunswick..............+...00-. | 23 111.554 23 50,173 32 43.843 | 972 945.659 
NGVEPmeOtia tn 0f EL). plan qeae sn aD 26,333 1 1,500 10 8,501 233 126,498 

Wotate:) + dma, Pot | “1,¢ 


488 | $2,999,017 


264 $725,318 | 1,601 $2,038,004 | 22,255 | $27,835,786 








ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


THE Ontario Department of Labour 

recently issued its second annual re- 
port containing an account of the work 
accomplished in 1921. This includes a 
report of Labour Legislation in Ontario 
and reports of the administration of 
The Stationary and Hoisting Engineers’ 
Act, The Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, The Employment Agen- 
cies’ ‘Act, The Steam Boiler Act, and 
the Ontario Government offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada. The 
report also contains a record of indus- 
trial accidents and sections dealing with 
safety suggestions and statistics respect- 
ing the forty leading industries in the 
province. These statistics were printed 
in the February, 1922, issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE). 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES. 


During 1921, there was no improve- 
ment in the employment situation as 
compared with the 1920 period, in fact 
trade union reports gave the average 
unemployed membership during 1920 as 
3.00 per cent and for 1921 as 9.48 per 
eent. There were 175,925 registrations 
for work at the Employment Bureaus in 
1920 and 185,946 in 1921, while 172,767 
positions were offered by employers in 
1920 as compared with 136,858 in 1921. 
The industrial depression, it is stated, 
had a considerable effect on the basic 
industries. of the province, and the 
development of home and export trade 
was hampered by the money market. 
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»-An appreciable decline was shown in 
wages during the year; in the. building 
trade there was a decline of 10 per cent, 
wages for bushmen fell 50 per cent and 
practically went back to the 1913 level, 
. In the manufacturing industries there 
were declines as high as 25 per cent, 
the greatest reductions being in the 
metal trades and iron and steel works, 
and declines of from 5 to 15 per cent 
took place in the textile grcups and in 
pulp and paper mills. In the printing 
trades, however, there were some in- 
ereases in wages shown. Wages for 
farm workers in the summer ranged 
from $25 to $45 as compared with from 
$40 to $60 in 1920. In the Men’s Farm 
Section of the Employment Service at 
Toronto there were 6,786 applications 
and 5,695 placements. An analysis of 
2,110 orders for farm placement work 
showed that 192 were for married 
couples and 1,918 for single men. Fifty- 
three of the requests for married couples 
were on a yearly basis at wages ranging 
from $400 to $700 per year, $600 being 
the most frequent offer. The report 
states that ‘‘the employing farmer has 
found that this type of labour makes 
for continuity of help through the busy 
seasons and it is on the whole more 
satisfactory, particularly where a sep- 
arate house can be provided.’’ Very 
few offers were made for single men on 
a yearly basis. Three new sections were 
added at the Toronto offices; a Men’s 
Handicap Section began operations in 
April, a Professional and Business Sec- 
tion was organized on May 1, and a 
Boys’ Section for boys between 14 and 
18 years was started on September 10. 


It is stated that there were 500 regis-. 


trations in the Handicap Section and 
86 were referred to positions. Situations 
for these men were hard to obtain; 60 
per cent are unskilled labourers and 
the Secticn has not facilities for a de- 
tailed study cf each case which wouid 
be the necessary preliminary to any 
system of retraining... The Civil Service 
Secticn was discontinued owing to the 
Dominion Civil Service Commission 
taking over this work. During its time 
in operation there were 719 applications 
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and 190 placements in various federal 
departments in Toronto. In the Women’s 
Houseworkers’ Section, there were 2,038 


permanent placements as compared with © 


1,987 in the previous year. Casual 
placements were 11,843. The report 
stated that the demand for cook-generals 
could not be met and that the need 
for a training school for this class of 


worker is very great, the employers re-— 


fusing to take factory workers into their 
homes to train them as house-workers. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Fifty-three industrial disputes took 
place during 1921 and of these only 
eleven were due to causes other than 
disagreement regarding wages. A table 
showing the industrial disputes in Onta- 
rio for the years 1916 to 1921 is given as 
follows: : 

















Number Number of Time Joss 

Year oO employees in work!ng 
disputes involved days 

BORG eh Bae ees 33 4,619 62.686. 

AOL eh aa ot aoe 54. 9,707. | 65,148 

TOTS wee al ble tre 71 11,867 134,234 

VOR O Tiles ciate tee 116 48.288 1,021,655 

TODD IME g cae state 102 12,256 228.992 

10,800 521,210 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. 


Between January 15 and April 12, 
1921, scme 10,846 cases from 15 muni- 
cipalities came under the Dominion 
Government’s plan for relief for un- 
employment, of which 4,830 were in 
Toronto, An analysis of 5,229 cases 
where ecmplete data could be secured 
shows relief cases more numerous among 
the British born, 48.8 per cent being in 
this. group which constitutes about 14 
per cent of the population ; 35.3 per cent 
were Canadian born; and about 15 per 
eent were frcm non-English speaking 
countries of which 12 per ment were 
from Continental Europe, the majority 
of these being recent immigrants. The 
fact that so many British born reqtired 
relief is stated to be partially due to 
their having purchased homes, and lack 
of employment had brought them to the 
limit of their resources. About 50 per 


ms . gil _ 4 
Ce NES ag” Eee Qe. Se ee 


ai Pa aS ee 
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ent of the relief cases were unskilled 
labourers and 25 per cent were formerly 
employed in manufacturing. Very few 
@ases received assistance over long 
periods, 50 per cent being for less than 
two weeks and 387 per cent were aided 
only once. 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 


In 1914 there were 98 of these agen- 
cles operating in Ontario, while in 1921 
there were but 16, of which 4 were 
nurses’ registries filling a need not met 
by the Employment Service. 


HoistiIna AND ENGINEERS’ ACT. 


Under the Hoisting and Engineers’ 
Act, 10,795 certificates were granted 
during the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1921, to stationary engineers; 1,002 
qualified for examination in the 4th 
class, 180 in the 3rd, 79 in the 2nd, 238 
in the first, 17 by provisional certificates, 
and the balance by renewal fee. The 
number of hoisting engineers’ certifi- 
cates for the same period was 2,086. 


INSPECTION OF Factories, SHOPS AND 
OrFicrE BUILDINGS. 


Inspection was carried out by a staff 
of sixteen inspectors, of whom four 
were women. Inspections during the 
year numbered 14,349, of which number 
0,636 were second inspections. The 
total number of employees in the indus- 
tries inspected was 238,472. Of these 31 
were children under 14 years, 4,775 were 
females between 14 and 18 years, 69,740 
females over 18, 1,651 males between 14 
and 16 years, and 162,275 males over 
16. Four prosecutions were instituted 
for violation of the Factory Act. There 
were 117 complaints received during 
1921 and 63 were sustained. The sub- 
jects of complaint were: heat, 22; 
elevator, 9; fire protection, 5; child 
labour, 8; hours of labour, 9; sanitation, 
2; exhaust system, 9; boilers, 14; toilet 
accommodation, 19; safety, 9; mis- 
cellaneous, 11. The accidents reported 
during 1921 numbered 4,013 of which 
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46 were fatal, as compared with 5,185 
in 1920 with 55 fatal. Eleven of the 
fatalities were due to machinery and 
its. connections, 6 to elevators, 9 to 
eranes and derricks, 4 to burns and 
sealds, 4 to cars and engines, 3 to falls, 
2 each to suffocation, drowning, elec- 
tricity and natural causes, and one to 
gas fumes. . 


In the section dealing with safety sug- 
gestions, it is pointed out that there was 
still need for a good deal of safety work 
particularly in the smaller manufactur- 
ing plants where only a few men are 
employed. 


Stream Borers’, Act. 


The report states that although there 
had been during the year a number of 
explosions of boilers, air tanks and 
hydro-pneumatic tanks only two were 
reported to the Department, due to the 
Act not insisting that such accidents be 
reported. Numerous ccmplaints were 
received from Canadian manufacturers 
and dealers in steam boilers and other 
pressure vessels that a number of 
pressure vessels were being shipped into 
Ontario for which drawings were not 


‘submitted for approval and given a re- 


gistration number. Inspections were 
made where necessary and the allowable 
working pressure fixed and the certi- 
ficate issued. In a number of cases the 
vessels were found not constructed suf- 
ficiently strong to withstand the pressure 
for which they were sold, and the re- 
duced pressure fixed by the inspector 
was not sufficient for the purpose 
desired. This had created a hardship 
on the purchaser, who in a number of 
eases was not aware of the require- 
ments of the Steam Boiler Act. It was 
pointed out that to avoid trouble of 
this kind in future an arrangement 
should be made with the Dominion 
authorities at the point of entry to 
notify the Boiler Inspection Branch of 
the Department when shipments of 
pressure vessels were made and to whom 
consigned. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCIL OF ONTARIO AND SEASONAL 
EMPLOYMENT. ye 


THE Employment Service Council of 
Ontario which was constituted last 
August by the Ontario Government to 
act as an advisory council to the Min- 
ister of Labour, with reference to the 
general policy of the Employment Ser- 
vice in Ontario, has made _ public 
its views on seasonal unemployment, 
relief work and the purchase of sup- 
plies bv public bodies, which were 


adopted at its monthly meeting on- 


January 11. The memorandum embo- 
dying its views was in part as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Seasonal Unemployment. — In 
the highly variable climate of Canada 
most occupations are to some extent 
affected by the seasons, the most conspi- 
cuous example is, however, to be found 
in the building trades. The Employment 
Service Council finds that building 
operations in this Provinee are mainly 
conducted at very high pressure during 
about eight months of the year and that 
there is a slack 
months during two of which very lttle 
building is done. 


This makes for the convenience 
neither of employers nor of workers in 
the building industry. 


From the standpoint of employers a 
great deal of the work—an unnecessar- 
ily large amount—is rush work which 
involves bidding for workers against 
other employers at a time when there 
are no further supplies of labour avail- 
able. The two necessary consequences 
are, firstly, that much overtime is done 
at an unnecessary labour cost to the em- 
ployer and secondly that a certain 
amount of the work is done by workers 
who cannot be considered fully com- 
petent. 


From the standpoint of the workers 
this situation means that it is necessary 
to earn enough by work at very high 


season of about four. 


pressure during a limited part of the 
year to tide over the slack season in 
case the worker is unable to find altern- 
ative employment during the slack 
season. 


From either point of view, therefore, 
anything which can be done to increase 
the length of the building season will be 
wholly beneficial to the employer in 
increasing efficiency and reducing la- 
bour cost, and to the worker, in provid- 
ing steadiness of employment and in- 
come in the place of uncertainty. 


With a view to making recommend- 
ations on this question a sub-committee 
of the Council has conducted an enquiry 
among contractors and other interested 
bedies in Ontario and has received _re- 
plies from about €0 leading contractors, 
and. has consulted personally with a 
number of them. The replies to the ques- 
tionnaire are generally unanimous and 
may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Building in the coldest part of 
the winter is on the whole somewhat 
dearer than in other seasons of the year. 


(2) Underground work, such as the 
laying of sewers, can be carried on as 
cheaply in winter as in any other time, 
owing to the economy in cost of shoring 
up which is made possible by the frost. 


From this it appears that some build- 
ing operations can be carried on con- 
tinuously throughout the year without 
unnecessary expense, but that during the 
months of January and February build- 
ing is likelv to prove uneconomical in 
most eases. Nevertheless the Council be- 
leves that except for the period during 
which the Provinee is actually snow- 
bound it is not only possible but very 
desirable to carry on building oper- 
ations without interruption. — 


The fact that the building season is 


unnecessarily short at present the Coun- 
cil attributes mainly to the ‘‘custom of 
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the trade’’ which is based partly on the 
_ failure of the public to realize how much 
the building season ean be lengthened. 
The ‘‘custom of the trade’’ leads to the 
placing of a large number of orders 
with a view to simultaneous completion 
at the beginning of: October, and 
results in a great congestion of orders in 
the Spring. If the public could be con- 
vinced, as it might if it were acquainted 
with the recent experience of many 
large contractors, that there would be 
a balance of gain in the placing of 
orders in the later months of the year 
instead of almost wholly during the first 
weeks cof Spring, much could be done to 
lengthen the building season and _ so 
lessen the social cost of unemployment. 


The most helpful step towards the 
lengthening of the building season 
would be the development of a habit 
among school boards and other public 
bodies of placing their orders some 
months earlier, than is now the custom, 
with this object in view. 


' The Council accordingly believes :—~ 


1. That, although building in the 
coldest months would cost some- 
what more than in warm weather, 
the larger construction work such 
as schcols, banks, factories, muni- 
cipal and _ provincial buildings 
coming under this increase—grow- 
ing experience in the handling of 
work in the winter months, will 
make possible economies offsetting 
this inerease. 


2. That, since it has been found feas- 
ible to have building construction 
carried on during the late fall and 
winter months with every degree 
of safety as to construction; muni- 
cipalities, departments of the pro- 
vineial government and boards of 
education particularly should be 
asked to arrange their finances so 
as to start such work in the fall 

_ Instead of the late spring so as to 
eet well under way before the cold 

~ weather sets in. ; 
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3. That municipalities and other 
similarly constituted bodies should 
be urged to commence their sewer 
and other underground work in 
the fall of the year, instead of the 
spring, as the costs will not be in- 
creased thereby; and that publicity 
be given to the above recommend- 
ations with a view to. getting 
prompt action. 


(2) Relief Work.—The Council be- 
heves that the provision of relief for the 
unemployed on the dole system is 
demoralizing. It tends to lessen the 
prestige of the Employment Offices and 
to diminish their sphere of usefulness 
by creating an impression that their 
primary function is to fit im with a dole 


system, as well as to demoralize the 
worker whose own interest demands 


that he should have an opportunity of 
earning the means of providing for his 
needs and not be humiliated by resort- 
ing to a mechanical system of relief for 
which his main qualification is lack of 
earnings. 


Evidenee is accumulating that there 
is a good deal less unemployment in the 
present winter than there has been ia 
either of the last two winters. On the 
other hand some of those who are un- 
employed have had _ relatively few 
opportunities of saving against this 
eontingeney partly owing to the re 
duction of wages during the last two 
years and partly owing to the irregular- 
ity of their earnings, during the same 
period. The result is that they are likely 
to face considerable hardship and may 
be compelled to depend on _ public 
assistance once more. 


Under the circumstances the Employ- 
ment Service Council believes that the 
need of unemployed workers should be 
met by the provision of work instead of 
by the provision of a dole without work. | 

(3) Purchase of Supplies bp Public 
Bodies with a view to economy in Hx- 
penditure and the Prevention of Unem- 
ployment.—lf the Government or other 
public bodies place orders. for supplies 
at the height of a trade boom when la- 
bour and eapital are already in ful! 
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employment, the influence of these orders - 


serves only to raise the price of the sup- 
plies still higher and so to increase the 
shock which is felt when the bubble 
bursts and a trade depression inevitably 
follows. On the other hand if these sup- 
plies could be ordered during the ad- 
vanced stages of a trade depression 
“rather than during times cof brisk trade 
they would serve to lessen the unem- 
ployment inevitable at such a time. In 
go. far as such purchases could be made 
during the advanced stages of a trade 
depression by allocating them so far as 
possible to districts where unemploy- 
ment is mest acute, the best possible use 
might be made of such expenditure and 
work of a purely eccmmercial character 
- might be made to take the place of the 
relief work which would otherwise — be 
necessary and which is almost always 
inefficient. Road-building reforestation 
and the clearing and development of 
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agricultural lands might be used at the 
same time for a similar purpose. 


The Council further recommends that 
in order to minimise the distress result- 
ing frem future trade depressions, steps 
be taken by the Provincial Government 
to consider the purchase of supplies by - 
the Government Departments with a 
view to withholding the demand for such 
supplies as do not require to be pur- 
chased at a particular moment, and the 
ordering of them during the months in 


which the most severe unemployment is 


to be found. Since the culmination of a 
trade boom is the time at which both 
the prices of goods and the rate of inter- 
est are at their highest, we believe that 
such a course would prove economical 
frem the standpoint of the purchasing 
department, besides increasing the vol- 
ume of employment in the later stages 
of the depression, and diminishing the 
need for the provision of relief. 


WORK OF THE MANITOBA JOINT COUNCIL OF INDUSTRY. 


HE Manitoba Joint Council of In- 

dustry has issued a report on its 
activities during the first two and a 
half years of its existence, from May 
1920 to November, 1922. The Board 
which was appointed by the provincial 
government under the Industrial Con- 
ditions Act, is composed of Dr. Charles 
W. Gordon, chairman, and Messrs. H. 
B. Lyall and W. 8. Fulton, nominees of 
the Emplcyers’ Association of Mani- 
toba, and Ernest Robinson and W. B. 
Simpson, nominees of the Trades and 
Labour Council, with Messrs. W. S. 
Cameron and George E. Wright sub- 
_ stitute members, nominees of the Em- 
ployers’ Association and of the Trades 
and Labour Council _ respectively. 
. During the period under review the 
Council dealt with 91 cases of indus- 
trial disputes, of which 14 were referred 
to the Council by employers, 61 by 
employees, and 3 by mutual agreement 
of both parties. Action in the remaining 
13eases was initiated by the Council. 


The disposal of the cases was as fol- 
lows: 


Beyond Couneil’s jurisdiction.......... 3 
Settled on basis of Council’s findings 45 
Settled by negotiation between parties 


after eonference with Couneil...... 27 
Settled in conference with chairman 
without reference to Couneil...... 14 
Findings of Council rejected and strike 
or 1OGKOUt  GEClATCG.. <3 sicieic Gin Saas 2 
POT Oe eee etacas aya h aerate 2 
LOCAL. . oc» Muerte Saale 91 


The dispute which was adjudged 
beyond the Counceil’s jurisdiction was 
a strike of printers at Winnipeg, which 
the Council held to have been interna- 
tional in scope. In one of the two cases 
in which the findings of the Council 
were rejected, the employers forced 
the employees to accept a lower rate of 
wages than that recommended by the 
Council; in the other case the workers’ 
union succeeded in enforcing a higher 
rate of wages than had been recom- 


a ee 
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mended. 


In 11 disputes both parties 
agreed beforehand to abide by the 
decision of the Council. In _ several 
cases where a cessation of work had 
taken place before the dispute had 
come to the attention of the Council, 
work was resumed with slight loss of 
time, on the understanding that the 


Council’s findings would be accepted: 


by both parties. In several industrial 
agreements a clause has been inserted 
providing that in case of a dispute 
arising during the term of the agree- 
ment or of failure to effect a new 
agreement, no strike or lockout shall 
take place until after the Council of 


Industry has issued a finding on the’ 


matter in dispute. 


In addition to its work with regard 
to industrial disputes, the Council of 
Industry conducted an investigation of 
the subject of house rents in Winnipeg, 
a house famine with an increase in rents 
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having given rise to the suspicion of 
profiteering on the part of rental agen- 
cies, with consequent unrest through- 
out the community. The results of the 
inquiry showed: (1) There was a very 
grave house famine in the city with the 
consequent menace both physical and 
moral to the citizens. (2) The cause of 
the sudden rise in rents was shown to 
be due to (a) the abnormally low 
rental charges during the war; (b) the 
lack of building operations during the 
war with consequent house famine 
following the normal demand at the 
conclusion of the war. (8) The investig- 
ation showed there was no profiteering 
in rents in Winnipeg, the average rate 
of revenue on investments being 7.9 
per cent. (4) The inquiry awakened 
public sentiment in Winnipeg to the 
necessity of house building operations, 
and encouraged the continuance and 
extension of the operations of the Civic 
Housing Commission. 


CONDITIONS IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Preliminary report of United States Coal Commission. 


[° will be remembered that last Sep- 

tember a law was. passed by the 
United States Congress establishing a 
Commission ‘‘for the purpose of secur- 
ing information in connection with 
questions relative to interstate com- 
merce in coal and for other purposes.”’ 
The Commission was instructed to 
make its first report on the bituminous 
coal industry not later than January 
15, and to make a separate report on 
the anthracite industry on or before 
July 1, 1923. The preliminary report of 
the Commission which was transmitted 
in accordance with these instructions 
deals principally with two subjects: 
(1) the general conditions prevailing 
in the industry, and (2) steps taken to 
promote the reaching of a new agree- 
ment between the bituminous coal 


operators and the United Mine Work- 


ers of America to replace the current 


agreement which expires on April 1. 
The report of the Commission is in part 
as follows: 


The Public and Coal.—The coal problem 
begins with a contradiction. Rich beyond all 
other nations in its wealth of coal resources, the 
United States experiences coal shortages and 
high prices. The coal deposits of the country 
are abundant and well distributed.... Yet, 
with resources of coal in the ground adequate 
for the needs of perhaps a hundred genera- 
tions of Americans, the nation’s coal bin is 
too often depleted and too often the prices 
paid for coal are much higher than seem war- 
ranted by the wealth of coal available. 


There have been during the last six years 
three periods when shortage in the supply 
of coal has given rise to acute national con- 
cern. These recurring periods of scarcity have 
inereased the cost of this basic commodity— 
increases especially serious to domestic con- 
sumers, railroads and public utilities.... 


The Coal Industry.—The coal-mining indus- 
try, in point of numbers employed, outranks 
any single manufacturing industry and stands 
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next to transportation and agriculture. Ap- 
proximately three quarters of a million men 
are employed in this industry, of whom 90 
per cent work underground. 


The capital invested, according to the 
rough figures of the census, is $2,330,000,000, 
of which $430,000,000 is invested in the an- 
thracite region and the remainder in the 
bituminous fields. There are only 174 pro- 
ducers of anthracite and 8 of these control 
over 70 per cent of the annual output, while 
there are at least 6,000 commercial producers 
of soft coal, to say nothing of thousands of 
wagon mines and country coal banks. These 
producers operate 9,000 commercial mines. 


While the anthracite and bituminous 
branches of the coal industry are to some 
degree competitive in their markets, the dif- 
ferences in their mining, labour and econ- 
omic problems are so marked that the dis- 
cussion in this report will be limited to 
bituminous coal except where anthracite is 
specifically. mentioned; the law requires a 
‘‘separate report on the anthracite industry 
on or before July 1, 1923.’? 


Each coal district, if not each mine, has 
its own local customs and problems, deter- 
mined by the quality of coal, thickness of 
seam, attitude of the bed, conditions of 

o 4 ° ° 
mining, the markets which it can reach, its 
freight rates, its labour policy and other fac- 
tors. In the matter of wage scales, even in 
the union districts where wage  sealeg are 
determined by joint agreement, we find 
variations from district to district and from 
mine to mine. Still more difficult to sum- 
marize are the wage rates in non-union mines. 
Not only are these wage rates complicated, 
but the opportunity to labour varies so 
greatly from field to field or mine to mine, 
depending on character of coal, nearness to 
the market, and commercial connections, 
that it. is hazardous to make any generaliz- 
ation concerning miners’ earnings. 


No less difficult under such conditions is 
the determination of average cost or profit. 
These subjects require specifie and very de- 
tailed painstaking investigation, which is 
complicated by the varying prices charged 
and received for the coal, quantity and qual- 
ity both entering into the subject. The bitu- 
minous output is consumed approximately in 
the following percentages: Railroads, 28; 
industrials, 25; coking, 15; domestic, 10; iron 
and steel, 7; public utilities, 7; export, 4; 
mines, 2; bunkers, 2. 


The coal industry does not end at the mine, 
Some 180 railroads take the coal at the mine 
mouth and transport it to thousands of des- 
tinations. Because the railroads are the 
largest customers of the bituminous industry, 
and because coal—anthracite and bituminous 
—constitutes one-third of the railroad’s 
freight, the problems of the two are closely 
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interwoven and their interests interdepend- 
ent.... No solution of the coal problem ean 
be found that does not recognize this com- 
munity of interest between coal and trans- 
portation.... 


Combined charges of the railroad, the 
wholesaler, and the retailer in most localities _ 
exceed the price of the coal at the mines. 
Therefore it is readily seen that the problem 
whether the transportation and marketing 
charges are just and fair is of the utmost 
concern to the consumers of coal. 


Deficiencies in Service-—The widespread 
public dissatisfaction with the service ren- 
dered by the coal industry is not confined to 
matters of shortage and price, for a train of 
unfortunate consequences has. followed those 
recurring periods of scarcity: deterioration 
in the quality of fuel delivered; congestion 
of railway traffic, necessitating the neglect 
of other freight to give preference to coal, 
to the serious harm of other business and; 
breakdown of mutual confidence of producers 
and consumers of coal as expressed in the 
customary contractual relations. 


How many there are we do not yet know, 
but there are certain mines which contract 
a part of their potential output, reserving 
the balance for spot coal. These operators 
guard themselves against car shortage by 
clauses which compel them to fill their con- 
tracts only in proportion to the relative car 
supply. So in recent years, when speculators 
with contracts could get only a partial sup- 
ply of cars, say 60 per cent, they would use | 
only that percentage of available ears for 
deliveries upon their contracts, while the 
other cars would be used for spot coal; that 
is, they prorate their contracts with the sole 
purpose of having free coal for a higher spot 
market. 


The record of production and distribution 
of coal in recent years may be summed up 
in the word ‘instability,’ and this instability 
in the supply of one of the most fundamental 
of all raw materials has been an important 
cause in unsettling business and in delaying 
the return of normal times. 


(1) Large Profits—It has been suggested 
to us that one of the causes of high prices 
of coal is profiteering. There has been pro- 
fiteering in the sense that grossly exorbitant 
profits have been taken at times by many 
operators, brokers, and retailers; profits that 
have been disproportionate to the eost of 
the coal or the service rendered or the risk 
incurred. But this commission has not yet 
obtained the figures for the past ten-year 
period specifically required by the act in 
order to settle this question. A thorough 
examination of the profits of production and 
distribution, including the revenue derived 
from associated enterprises, is already under 
way. 
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(2) Labour Difficulties. — Others attribute 


the instability in the coal industry primarily 


to labour troubles. There can be no doubt 
that two of the three periods of high prices 


since 1916 have been caused largely by labour 
_troubles.... ’ 


(3) Car Shoriage—An opinion commonly 


expressed before the Commission is that the 


primary cause of scarcity and high prices of 


coal is transportation deficiency. There have 


been reeurring periods of ‘car shortage,’ and 
such periods have generally been accompanied 
by high prices of coal. There are many other 


_eauses for the inadequacy of transportation 
beside the absence of cars, such as lack of 


. facilities, or gateways, 


motive power, congestion of yards, terminal 
single tracks where 
double tracks are needed, inability to co- 
ordinate movement of boats and cars at ports, 
strikes of railway labour, and severe winter 
storms temporarily blockading traffic. Any 
one of these elements may be responsible for 


what to the operator at a mine seems a 
simple ‘‘shortage of cars.’’.... 
(4) Over-development. — Already in our 


study we have come to see that underlying 
these immediate causes of searcity and high 
prices—labour difficulties and transportation 
deficiency—are other causes; namely, the 
irregularity of demand and the over-develop- 
ment of the mining industry. These basic 
factors apply directly only to bituminous coal 
but indirectly they affect anthracite as well, 
for anthracite is in competition with bitu- 
mninous coal and the wage seale in the one 
industry is influenced by changes in the 
other. 


We find that in the bituminous industry 
since 1890 the mines have averaged, over the 
eountry as a whole, only 213 days out of a 
possible working year of 308 days.... Over 
a long period comparatively little of the time 
lost has been on account of strikes and that 
in the years when there are no strikes the ag- 
gregate time lost from all causes is about as 
great as in those when strikes occur. In the 
twenty-three years over which the statistical 
record of strikes extends, the time lost be- 
cause of strikes has averaged 9 days a year, 
or less than 10 per cent of the time lost for 
all causes combined.... 


Short working time is the result of over- 
development in the industry. There are more 
mines and more miners than the needs of the 
country require. ; 


A eause of part-time operations of the 
bituminous mines is the variation in demand 
for the product, in part annual and in part 
seasonal. In so far as the irregularity in 
demand is seasonal, greater in cold weather 
than in summer, the lost time in summer is 
unavoidable unless some means can be 


‘ devised to encourage the storage of coal dur- 


—< 


ing the dull months.... 
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Moreover, our preliminary studies show 
that even in times of maximum demand the 
mines as a whole do not work full time. In 
other words, the mine capacity is in excess 
even of maximum requirements. Although 
the country has never been able to absorb 
in a year more than 579,000,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal, the present capacity of the 
mines is well above 800,000,000 tons. 


The steady increase in the army of bitu- 
minous coal miners during the last four 
years, notwithstanding a lessened demand 
for their product is also a fact that stands 
out in the statistical records furnished the 
commission by the U. S. Geological Survey. In 
1918, the year of maximum coal output, when 
579,000,000 tons were mined, 615,000 men 
were employed in the bituminous coal mines, 
nearly 622,000 the next year, over 639,000 in 
1920, and in 1921 663,000 mine workers were 
employed in producing about 416,000,000 tons. 
To get a year comparable in soft coal output 
with 1921 we have to go back to 1910, when 
417,000,000 tons were mined, and it is 
significant that in that year less than 556,000 
mine workers were employed—or about a mil- 
lion more tons of coal with 100,000. fewer 
MANeTS ssa. 


This condition of over-development in 
mines and of surplus number of miners is an 
underlying cause of the instability of the 
industry. It means unemployment and inter- 
mittent employment to the coal miner and a 


direct loss to him of earning power. It ex- 


plains his need and demand for a day wage 
rate higher than the average for most other 
industries. It has also adversely affected the 
profits of the operator and imposed a burden 
on the consumer. 


The seasonal character of coal movement 
ig a serious handicap to the railroads in 
those districts where it is the rule. If the 
peak demands of the mines are to be met the 
earrier must provide equipment for which 
there is no use in the off-season. 


The unequal distribution of work between 
mines, attributed by many persons to the 
assigned and private car system, 1s also 


being considered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at this time. By this system men 


in one mine may get perhaps only one day’s 
work a week, and others, even in an adjoin- 
ing mine, may get six days’ work, causing 
discontent and strengthening the demands 
for higher rates of pay applicable to all. 


As for the public, the cost of maintaining 
an over-developed industry is reflected in 
the high price of coal. We do not know ac- 
curately the extent. of burden, but it may 
well be measured by the cost of keeping in 
the industry an excess of perhaps 200,000 
miners and their families and the excess in- 
vestment in mines.... 
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(5) Coal Storage—A preliminary survey 
indicates that much can be done to overcome 
irregular demand by encouraging the stor- 
age of coal, and the commission cannot stress 
too strongly the great advantage of coal 
storage during the spring and summer for 
fall and winter use. This recommendation 
should apply to all consumers of coal—the 
railroads, the public utilities, the industries, 
and the home—and on the measure in which 
it may be adopted will largely depend the 
evenness of distribution and the cost of coal 
to the public during the season of heavy con- 


sumption. In addition, it will contribute to - 


more continuous operation of the mines dur- 
ing the summer, distributing employment 
more evenly throughout the year, thus tend- 
ing to stabilize the industry.... 


There can be no satisfactory agreement as 
to wage rates and no lasting peace between 
operators and men unless steadier employment 
ean be provided. There can be no satisfactory 
solution of our transportation problem as 
long as the railroads are subjected to sudden 
peak loads of coal traffic at the season when 
the demands of agriculture and industry are 
at their height. 


The Commission believes that the publie 
interest in coal raises fundamental questions 
of the relation of this industry to the nation 
and of the degree to which private right must 
yield to public welfare. It may be that both 
private property in an exhaustible resource 
and labour in a public service industry must 
admit to certain modifications of their pri- 
vate rights, receiving in return certain guar- 
antees and privileges not accorded to purely 
private business or persons in private employ. 


With reference to the steps taken by 
the Commission to promote the reach- 
ing of an agreement in the negotiations 
that were pending between the bitu- 
minous coal operators and the United 
Mine Workers, the Commission states 
that the responsibility of settling their 
disputes rests primarily upon the in- 
dustry, that it was vested with no 
functions of mediation or arbitration, 
and that only when it had reliable in- 
formation that the efforts of the par- 
ties in controversy were on the verge 
of failure did it feel constrained to 
offer its suggestions. With knowledge 
that a suspension was threatened on 
April 1, in the unionized bituminous 
coal fields, it addressed two telegrams 
early in January to the joint meeting 
of operators and union miners which 
was then being held at Chicago. In 
these telegrams the Commission urged 
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both parties in the public interest tu 
if all 


reach a speedy agreement, or, 
efforts to do so failed, to continue the 
present arrangement until April 1, 
1924, by which time the Commission 
expected to have found and reported 
fully all the facts over which their 
disagreements had arisen, and Con- 
gress would have had opportunity to 
take such action in the premises as it 
might deem wise. 


In reply, the operators stated that 
the joint conference made earnest, 
Serious and sincere effort to reach an 
agreement, but that the cumbersomeness 
of a nationwide conference of coal 
operators and coal miners, represent- 
ing fifteen producing districts made 
success impossible. As to a renewal of 
the present arrangement with the 
miners, this conference had no power 
to take such action, but the arrange- 
ment of conferences to consider this 
matter was being given consideration. 

A similar reply was made by the 
United Mine Workers, who stated that 
it was reasonably certain that a wage 
Seale conference would convene before 
the end of the month. A few days later 
the Commission was further advised by 


the union that the representatives of. 


the miners and operators of the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field would meet in 
joint conference in New York in Jan- 
uary 18, for the purpose of negotiating 
an agreement for wages and working 


conditions in the bituminous industry 
of that area. 


Wage contract renewed in Central Com- 
petitive Field. 

The conference of bituminous coal 
operators and the United Mine Work- 
ers which met in New York on Jan- 
uary 18, included representatives of 
operators from Illinois, Indiana and 
Eastern Ohio, being the territory that 
was known as the Central Competitive 
Field with the district of Pittsburg 
left out. At this conference an agree- 
ment was reached by a subcommittee 


of the conference to renew the existing — 


wage contract for one year from April 
1, 1923, and a resolution to this effect 
was carried by the joint conference. 


bes 1923 
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WORKS MAGAZINES AND WELFARE DEPARTMENTS. 


N recent years there has been a con- 

siderable increase in the number of 
works or employees’ magazines in 
Canada. In a bulletin issued by the 
- Department of Labour in October, 1921, 
(Employees’ Magazines in Canada, 
Bulletin No. 4—Industrial Relations 
Series) -an account is given of some 
forty of these publications. In a recent 
issue of ‘‘The Blue Pencil’’, a monthly 
magazine devoted to house organs and 
employees’ publications published at 
Book Hill, Highland Falls, N. Y., an 
article appeared on ‘‘ Works Magazines 
and Welfare Departments’’ by A. G. 
Marshall, M.A., an official of the firm 
of Messrs. Firth Ltd., a large employer 
of labour in Great Britain. This article 
- was reprinted from ‘‘ Welfare Work’’, 
an English publication. A summary of 
_it is given below. 


The number of Works Magazines 
has enormously increased during the 
_ last two years, in fact many firms con- 
sider their welfare department incom- 
plete without a house organ co-ordin- 
ating its activities. They have developed 
on widely different lines, but each 
tends to show the spirit of the welfare 
work earried on in its particular fac- 
tory. The most successful, are those 
which have really endeavoured to be 
the production of the employees them- 
selves, recording their various activities 
and affording them opportunity of 
expression for their thoughts, and 
being generally documents pulsating 
with energy, vitality and broadminded 
common sense. A works’ magazine 
properly run is a splendid medium for 
co-ordinating all the welfare activities 
in the firm, and is certainly one means 
ef creating that hearty co-operative 
spirit in industry which is so essential 
for the future well-being of our coun- 
try. 


Some firms use their magazine as a 
medium for advertising, and so tend 
to spoil its popularity with the people 
whom it ought to serve—the people 
engaged in the works. The magazine 
which serves best as an advertising 
medium outside, is the one which is 
most popular with the employees in- 
side, and which helps to unite the 
directors, staff and manual workers 
into one body. 


Again, if a works’ magazine is well- 
edited and popular with the workpeo- 
ple, the firm can make it the medium 
for publishing notices and other in- 
formation to their employees, and so 
obviate, in a widely scattered works, 
the need for posters at the various 
gates. And also when directors are 
desirous of breaking new ground in 
connection with the welfare of their 
employees, the pages of the magazine 
will be found to be the most useful 
place to carry this out. In order to 
keep interest alive in saving schemes, 
educational classes, musical societies, 
orchestras, ete., continual references to 
these activities in the pages of the 
magizine will effect much. Biogra- 
phical notes and photographs of old 
employees with long records of service 
with the firm, accounts of the various 
educational and recreational schemes, 
ete., all tend to continue a fine tradition 
or to develop one where it does not 
exist. 


Every endeavour should be made to 
see that the magazine pays for itself, 
but any money a firm spends on sub- 
sidizing such a venture will be money 
well spent, for there is no doubt that if 
the magazine is made the intensely 
human document it ought to be, it will 
have the effect of helping to bring 
about a spirit of camaraderie in in- 
dustry. | 
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When first publishing a works’ ma- 
eazine it is very important to have a 
proper organization to get as many 
people interested as possible, and to see 
that they are representative of the 
works. In a great many firms the wel- 
fare supervisor acts as editor. He is in 
touch with all the activities and all the 
movements for improving the econdi- 
tions of the workers, and he often has 
the necessary training for work of this 
kind. mas 


The editor should not rush to the 
extreme of producing nothing but 
technical articles, nor on the other hand 
allow the magazine to develop into a 
mere record of events. Though it is 
essential that one should allow griev- 
ances to be ventilated through the 
works journal, it is important to avoid 
acrimonious discussions between capital 
and labour. 


The works’ magazine is an important 
link in the chain which society is striv- 
ing to forge to bind employer and em- 
ployees more closely together. It must 
therefore be optimistic and human, but 
never argumentative and bitter. 


The editor should endeavour as far 
as possible to get other people to write 
articles and himself to act as the rally- 
ing point, the collecting and assimilat- 
ing agency for all matter for the jour- 
nal. It is therefore important, that the 
editor should have several sub-editors 
to assist him. 


At the present time the charge for 
making blocks for photographs and the 
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price for art paper is so high that it — 
needs careful consideration before em- 
barking on producing photographs in a 
magazine. These, however, are such an 
important feature and help so material- 
ly in attaining success, that if at 
all possible, photographs should be 
included. It is also important that the - 
cover should be attractive, as usually 
the first impressions of a journal are 
obtained from the outside cover. 


The publishing of the history of a 
firm or an account of the growth of 
various departments are very interest- 
ing items that can be ineluded in a 
works’ magazine, as they create a cor- 
porate spirit in the works. People like 
to read about the activities of the firm 
in days gone by, and to see pictures of 
the workpeople of these days. If the 
firm is an old established one this is 
especially important. As a magazine 
should also endeavour to be an educa- 
tional medium it is important that 
there should be short popular articles 
both of technical and general interest. 
Many of the workers find it more easy 
to express themselves in verse than in 
prose; it adds interest to a journal 
therefore if you can produce a few 
poems. Accounts of the doirgs of 
Sports Clubs, Musical Societies, ete., 
are always of very great interest <A 
short resume of the proceedings of the 
various committees can also be publish- 
ed in a magazine. Competitions of 
various kinds are also helpful in sus- 
taining interest and distinct hits are 
sometimes made in clever cartoons, | 
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that employment at the end of Decem- 
ber suffered the usual heavy decline 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION DURING DECEMBER, 1922, AS 
REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS. 


TATEMENTS compiled by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics show 


peculiar to the season. The actual 
shrinkage involved the release of a 
somewhat greater number of workers 
than that recorded during the corres- 


ponding period of the preceding year, 


but the percentage decline was not 
quite so large. The curve of employ- 
ment in the accompanying chart, 
which gained steadily from the end of 
April until the close of November, was 
considerably depressed at the close of 
the month under review, although it 
did not reach as low a, level as in the 
corresponding month of the preceding 
year, when the index number fell to a 
point over 8 points lower. It is expect- 
ed that early in January considerable 
revival will be indicated and that the 
eurve will before long resume its up- 
ward movement. 


Reports were tabulated from 6,221 
employers with an aggregate pay roll 
of 733,067 persons, of whom 707,703 
were actually working on December 
30 as compared with 779,758 in the 
last report. The index number, which 





_manutfacturing group, 


tually at work, therefore declined from 
95.1 at the end of November to 86.3 
for the period under review. At the 
close of December 1921 the index num- 
ber had fallen to 77.9. The only in- 
creases In activity as compared with 
the preceding month were registered 
in logging and retail trade; both gains 
indicated seasunal activity. Substan- 
tial contractions were recorded in all 
oiner industries, the losses in the 
in construction 
and transportation being - especially 
heavy. Further declines were register- 
ed in mining, while the communication 
and service groups also showed some 
dullness. 


The tendency in all provinees was 
distinctly unfavourable. The employers 
reporting in Quebee and Ontario to- 
eether released nearly 54,000 persons, 
or practically 10 per cent of their pay- 
rolls. The shrinkage in the four west- 
ern provinces was somewhat less ex- 
tensive than that indicated in Quebec 
and Ontario, but nevertheless  pro- 
nounced. The smallest losses occurred 
in the Maritime provinces, the re- 
opening of the winter ports largely 
counteracting the reductions recorded 
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» The decreases in all provinces were of 
a general character. The | following 
table of index numbers for these dis- 
tricts shows that although the con- 
tractions were severe, conditions were 
everywhere more favourable than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1921: 


























Rela- | 
District tive |Dec. 30, Nov.30,|Dec. 31, 
weight) 1922 1922 1921 
Maritime Provinces.... 9.4 90.8 | 92.1 78 
Quebec and Ontario.... 68.8 84.8 | 94.2 76. 
Prairie Provineces....... £3.10 90.0 | 101.5 82.8 
British Columbia....... 8.2]/ 883} 95.1! 77.9 
CETTE) 7 Name deed iti eR A 100. 86.3 | 95.1 77.9 
{ 
Another analysis of the returns 


shows that employment in the six cities 
for which special tabulations are made 
declined very considerably. The con- 
tractions were especially heavy in 
Montreal, where 17,197 persons were 
laid off, many of them, however, for 
only short periods. The 761 concerns 
making returns reported an ag eeregate 
payroll of 90,988 persons as compared 
with 108,185 employees at.the close of 
November, the difference representing 
a decline of 15.9 per cent. The closing 
over the holidays of the locomotive 
shops accounted for a substantial share 
of this decrease in Montreal, while the 
losses in textile, tin, sugar, confection- 
ery and tobacco factories, in construe- 
tion on the electric railway and in 
shipping and stevedoring were also 
pronounced. Reports were compiled 
from 854 concerns in Toronto, whose 
payrolls totalled 93,948 persons as 
compared with 100,7 60 on November 30. 
This reduction of 8 8 per cent occurred 
mainly in garment, biscuit, chocolate, 
confectionery, lead, tin and box works. 
The construetion industries were not so 
fully engaged, and employment on the 
street railways also declined. In Ottawa 
returns were tabulated from 130 con- 
cerns whose payrolls aggregated 11,- 
424 workers, or 451 less than in Novem- 
ber. Reductions in staff in sawmills 
accounted for the greater part of the 
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on ¢con- 
struction work and on telephones was 
quiet. An aggregate working force of 
24,858 employees was reported by the 
211 Hamilton concerns furnishing re- 
turns who had employed 26,870 work- 
ers at the end of the preceding month; 
the difference represented a shrinkage 
of 7.5 per cent. Knitting mills, iron, 
steel and tobacco factories were slack- 
er, while manufacturers of other pro- 
ducts also recorded curtailment of 
operations. In Winnipeg, 1,553 persons 
were released by the 373 concerns 
making returns. Their staffs totalled 
26,879 workers as compared with 
28,432 employees on November 30, a 
decrease of 5.5 per cent. Biscuit, con- 
fectionery, brick and textile factories 
and building contractors reported the 
bulk of the losses. In Vancouver, ecan- 
neries, lumber mills and_ shipyards 
registered reduced employment, while 
activity on the street railways and in 
building construction was on a lower 
level. Statements were tabulated from 
259 concerns employing 19,522 workers 
as compared with 20,487 persons at the 
close of November. The difference re-_ 
presented a contraction of 4.7 per eent. 
The index numbers of employment in 
these cities as at December 30 and 
November 80, 1922 and December 31, 
1921 are shown in the following table: 




















Rela- 
City tive |Dec. 30,|Nov.30,\Dee. 31, 
weight; 1922 1922 1921 
Montreal nnn sates 12.9 79.8 94.7 73.2 
TOrOntOR Se Ve eeetree Sle oe aa 92.9 85.1 
OUlawacnaete ote oe 1.6 94.4 856M Scciarh ate 
Familtonmeerri eerie ee 3.5 81.5 OS Zale cts 
Winn I per awamwsas sae sere 3.8 | 92.6 97.8 83.2 
VANCOUVER .ek ete ts eae 2.8 Sia 90.7 79.9 
: | 














' The Manufacturing Industries. 


The volume of employment afforded 
in the manufacturing industries show- 
ed substantial contraction at the close 
of December, when 47,209 persons were 
released by the 4,052 manufacturers 
making returns. Their total payroll 
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included 384,726 persons as compared 


with 431,985 employees on November 
30. Approximately 45 per cent of this 
reduction of 10.9 per cent was record- 
ed in the iron and_ steel industry. 
Heavy losses were also registered in 


lumber mills, furniture factories, can- | 


neries, biscuit concerns, pulp and 
paper mills, rubber, hosiery, knitting, 


thread, yarn, cloth, garment, tobac3o, 


glass, brick, cement, lead, tin, zine and 
copper factories. Decreases in employ- 
ment on a somewhat smaller seale were 
indicated in boot, shoe, chemical, elec- 
tric current, electrical apparatus, 
petroleum, roofing material and button 


_ works. While the tendency in the ma- 


nufacturing division in all. provinces 
was downward, the losses in Quebee 
and Ontario were especially heavy. In 
spite of the very pronounced contrac- 
tions just mentioned, the level of em- 
ployment at the close of December was 
higher than at the same period of 1921, 
when the index number stood some 10 
points lower. The movement at that 
time had also been decidedly unfavour- 
able, but partial recovery was indicat- 
ed early in January and a similar 
reaction may be expected in the next 
report. 


ANIMAL Propucts, Eprmurn. — The 
trend of employment in this group 
continued to be retrogressive, the de- 
clines being, in fact, considerably 
larger than any recorded in recent 
months. Abattoirs and meatpacking 
plants registered the greater part of 
the decrease, but fish preserving estab- 
lishments also were slacker. The major- 


ity of the workers released were let 


out in Ontario, although reductions in 


_ staffs were reported in every province 


- except in the Prairies, 
- were minor gains. Statements were re- 


~~ 


= = eer 


’ a ea ory * 


where there 
eeived from 167 coneerns employing 
12,811 persons at the end of December 
as compared with 18,863 workers on 
‘November 30, a decline of 7.6 per cent. 
This reduction caused the index num- 
ber of employment to coincide with 
that reported at the close of December, 
1921, when contractions had occurred 


also. 
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LEATHER PrRopucts.—The volume of 
employment afforded in boot and shoe 
factories and in tanneries declined 
considerably during December, thus 
repeating the downward movement in- 
dicated during the same month of 1921. 
The decreases during the period under 
review were, however, somewhat larger 
than those shown at that time and 
employment then was on a slightly 
higher level. Statements for the period 
being surveyed were tabulated from 
207 manufacturers employing 18,020 
persons as compared with 18,675 em- 
ployees at the end of November, a 
decline of 3.5 per cent. Ontario firms 
recorded practically all the loss; slight- 
ly increased activity was indicated in 
Quebec while elsewhere the situation 
showed little change. 


LUMBER PrRropucts.—Activity in saw- 
mills continued to lessen very notice- 
ably and employment in furniture and 
containers factories decreased to a 
marked degree. Ontario firms again 
reported a very large share of the 
shrinkage, but the declines in British 
Columbia, Quebec and the Maritime 
provinees were also extensive. Returns 
for the close of December indicated 
that 700 firms in the group had released 
5,682 workers,-their payrolls agegregat- 
ing 88,690 persons as compared with 
44.372 in the last report. This reduc- 
tion of 12.8 per cent was the largest 
that had been recorded since the period 
of seasonal slackness began early in 
August. It was, moreover, somewhat 
more pronounced than that indicated 
during the corresponding period of 
1921, but nevertheless employment for 
the period under review was in consi- 
derably greater volume. 


PLAN? Propucts, Eprnue.—The trend 
in this group continued to be retro- 
eressive. All divisions of the industry 
shared in the contraction, although. 
canneries, confectionery and _ biscuit 
concerns reported the most extensive 
losses. Over 50 per cent of the total 
decline was registered in Ontario, but 
reductions in payroll were recorded 
everywhere. An aggregate payroll of 
23,329 persons was indicated by the 
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voU firms from which returns were re- 
ceived. At the close of November they 
had employed 28,408 persons; the de- 
cline therefore represented 17.9 per 
cent of the payroll at that time. The 
shrinkage reported during the corres- 
ponding period of the preceding year 
had been somewhat less pronounced, 
but there was very little difference be- 
tween the index numbers for the two 
months, 


PuLp AND PaprER Propucts.—Conti- 
nued contractions were indicated by 
manufacturers of pulp, paper and paper 
products and also in printing and pub- 
lishing establishments. At the close of 
December the 451 concerns making 
returns employed 48,175 workers as 
compared with 49,906 on November 30. 
The bulk of this 3.5 per cent decrease 
occurred in Quebec, but the tendency 
everywhere was unfavourable. Em- 
ployment during the period under re- 
view was approximately 10 points 
higher than during the same month of 
1921 when declines hal also been re- 
gistered although they were on a some- 
what smaller seale. 


RubBER PRropucts.—Very heavy losses 
were recorded in this industry, 1,676 
persons having been released by the 30 
concerns reporting. As their staffs in- 
cluded 8,397 persons as compared with 
10,073 on November 30, this indicated a 
decline of 16.6 per cent which was 
fairly évenly distributed between Que- 
bee and Ontario. Tires and rubber foot- 
wear factories were considerably slack- 
er, partly owing to temporary shut- 
downs over the holiday. The shrinkage 
indicated during the month under 
review was much more severe than 
that reported during December, 1921, 
and caused the index number to be 
several points lower than at that time. 


TEXTILE PRropucts.—Continued cur- 
tailment of staff was noted in hosiery, 
knitting, garment, thread, yarn, cloth, 
and headwear factories, chiefly in 
Ontario but to some extent in all 
provinces. Statements were compiled 
from 595 manufacturers in the textile 
division whose staffs aggregated 66,170 
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persons as compared with 70,816 work- 
ers at the end of the preceding month, 
the difference representing a reduction 
in employment of 6.6 per cent. The 
declines reported during the corres- 
ponding period of the preceding year 
had affected approximately the same 
number of workers, but the index num- 
ber at that time was a few points lower 
than at the close of December 1922. 


Topacco, DistiLeEp AND Maur L- 
QuORS.—The volume of employment 
afforded in this group showed very 
large contraetions at the end of De- 
cember. Tobacco factories and breweries 
shared in the decline, which, as in most 
other groups herein reviewed, was 
partly temporary in character. One 
hundred manufacturers registered a 
combined working force of 9,412 per- 
sons, a reduction of 1,910 workers or 
16.9 per cent from their November 
payrolls. Approximately 78 per cent of 
the decrease was reported in Quebee, 
the remainder occurring almost entire- 
ly in Ontario. Employment for the 
period under review was on practically 
the same level as during December, 
1921, when the shrinkage had also 
been pronounced. 


CHEMICAL AND ALLIED Propucts.—A 
moderately favourable tendency has 
been evidenced in this industry during 
the greater part of the year, but com- 
paratively heavy contractions reported 
during December reduced employment 
to the level indicated early in Feb- 
ruary, 1922. Returns were’ received 
from 115 establishments employing 
6,309 workers as compared with 6,631 
persons on November 30, a contraction 
of 4.9 per cent. The greater part of 
this decrease occurred in drug and 
medicinal preparation concerns in On- 
tario. The index number stood several 


points higher than during December 


of the previous year, slightly larger 
losses having been recorded at that 
time. 


CLAY, GLASS AND STONE Propucts.— 
Statements tabulated from 124 manu- 
facturers in this group showed a group 
payroll of 8,744 persons, as compared 
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with 9,901 employees at the close of 


November, a decline of 11.7 per cent. 
All provinces shared in this contrac- 


tion, but the reductions in Quebee and ~ 


Ontario were the most extensive. Glass, 
briek, cement and lime works register- 
ed curtailment of operations. Reduce- 
tions in payroll had also been recorded 


during the corresponding period of 


1921 and the situation then was less 
favourable than for the month - being 
surveyed. 


Exveorric Currenr.—Producers of 
eltetrie current registered less activity 
than in November, 214 persons having 
been let out by the 96 concerns report- 
ing. As their total payroll included 
10,723 workers as compared with 10,937 
on November 30, this represented a 2 
per cent reduction. Moderate declines 
in -all provinces contributed to this 
shrinkage. The volume of employment 
continued to be greater than in the 
corresponding period of 1921. 


IRoN AND STEEL. Propucts.—The 
closing of the railway car shops in 
many centres together with contrac- 
tions in practically every division of 
the iron and steel industry caused a 
17.1 per cent decrease in employment 
in the group. Automobile, heating ap- 
plianee, iron and steel fabrication, pipe, 
small hardware and general plant ma- 
chinery works in particular reported 
large losses. Especially pronounced 
shrinkage occurred in Ontario,’ the 
Prairie provinces and Quebec, but the 
tendency everywhere was retrogres- 
sive. Reports were compiled from 723 
manufacturers in the iron and steel 
industry, whose payrolls totalled 
100,101 persons as compared with 
120,752 workers at the close of No- 
vember, a reduetion of 20,651 em- 
ployees. The curtailment of operations 
reported during the month under re- 
view was considerably less extensive 
than that registered during December, 
1921, when 28,068 workers had been 
released from the staff of the concerns 
making returns. The index number of 
employment for the period being sur- 
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veyed stood some 15 points higher than 
at that time. 


Non-Frerrous Mezrat PrRopucts. — 
The production of lead, tin, zine and 
copper articles declined very notice- 
ably at the end of December, and manu- 
facturers of gold, silver and platinum 
goods also recorded reduced activity. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the contractions 
occurred in Ontario, while the remain- 
der was largely recorded in Quebec. A 


- group payroll of 9,847 persons was in- 


dicated by the 116 concerns making 
returns who had employed 10,892 
workers on November 30, a reduetion 
of 14.2 per cent. Shrinkage on a much 
smaller scale had been recorded during 
December, 1921, but conditions during 
the period under review were rather 
more favourable than at that time. 


MINERAL Propucts.—Employment in 
this group also was in lesser volume, 
concerns turning out petroleum pro- 
ducts, gas, asbestos goods and baking 
powders in Quebec and Ontario having 
reduced their payrolls by 309 workers 
or 3.5 per cent. The total working force 
of the 93 concerns making returns 
stood at 8,466 persons as compared 
with 8,775 employees at the close of 
November. The tendency during the 
corresponding period of last year had 
been downward also, and the index 
number stood slightly below that for 
the month being surveyed. 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES.—The production of buttons 
and of roofing materials, mainly in 
Quebee and Ontario, declined substan- 
tially during December. Reports were 
compiled from 73 concerns in the mis- 
cellaneous group, whose staffs aggreg- 
ated 3,918 persons, as compared with 
4.202 employees on November 30, the 
difference representing a loss of 6.8 
per cent. 


Logging. 


The movement in this industry con- 
tinued to be upward, although the 
gains were very much smaller than 
those reported during the preceding 
months. They would no doubt have been 
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considerably more substantial had it 
not been for the fact that many men 
leave the bush over the holiday season. 
Fairly large increases were recorded 
in Ontario; in Quebee the additions to 
staff were somewhat smaller, but still 
noteworthy, while in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia con- 
tractions were indicated, those in the 
latter district being quite extensive. 
Statements were compiled from 199 
operators employing 32,016 workers as 
compared. with 31,208 men at the close 
of November, an expansion of 2.6 per 
cent. The trend of employment in De- 
cember, 1921, had been unfavourable, 
and the index number of employment 
for the month being surveyed stood 
some 27 points higher than at that 
time. 
Mining. 

Coau Mrinina.—Activity in the West- 
ern coal fields was somewhat curtailed 
during December, while the situation 
in the Maritime districts showed prac- 
tically no change. Employment in the 
former section of the country, more- 
over, was considerably affected during 
the month by the strike existing in 
Alberta. <A total working force of 
30,931 persons was reported by the 89 
operators making returns, whose staffs 
had included 31,224 employees on No- 
vember 30. The difference represented 
a decline of .9 per cent. The movement 
during December, 1921, had been de- 
cidedly more unfavourable than during 
the month being surveyed. 


MeETAuLIC OrES.—Gold, silver, copper 
and zine mining in British Columbia 
and Ontario afforded rather less em- 
ployment, 197 persons having been re. 
leased from the working forces of the 
46 concerns reporting. Their total pay- 
roll comprised 9.738 persons as com- 
pared with 9,935 employees on Novem- 
ber 30, a decrease of 2 per cent. Con- 
ditions during December 1921 had re- 
mained practically stationary, but the 
general situation during the month 
under review was considerably better. 


Non-Merauiic MINERALS, OTHER THAN 
coAL.—Stone quarries in Ontario and 
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asbestos mines in Quebee were slacker © 
than for several months, partly reflect- 
ing seasonal dullness. The 60 employers 
making returns reported an aggregate 
payroll of 5,298 workers, as compared 
with 5,701 employees in their last re- « 
turns, a shrinkage of 7.1 per cent. The 
index number in this group. stood 
several points higher than in December, 
1921, when contractions had been re- 
corded also. 


Communication. 


Substantial losses were reported in 
the communication industry during 
December, owing partly to employees 
being temporarily released over the 
holidays. The declines were fairly 
generally distributed over the country, 
although they were perhaps heavier in 
Quebee and Ontario than elsewhere. A 
group payroll of 20,417 persons was 
indicated by the 193 concerns making 
returns who had employed 21,257 work- 
ers in their last report. This loss of 840 
employees represented a 4 per cent de- 
crease, and caused the index number 
to be ‘somewhat lower than in Decem- 
ber, 1921. 


Transportation. 


STREET RAmWAYS AND CARTAGE.— 
The downward trend indicated recent- 
ly in the employment afforded in local 
transportation was continued during 
December, 1,613 fewer persons being 
employed by the 118 employers report- 
ing than had been on their payrolls at 
the end of November. They employed 
18,903 workers as compared with 20.- 
016 on the latter date. All provinces 


_ Shared in the retrogressive movement, 


but the reductions in staff in Ontario 
were the largest. Contractions on a 
somewhat smaller scale had been regis- 
tered during the corresponding month 
of 1921, and the index numbers for the 
two periods were practically the same. 


STEAM Ramways.—Further heavy 
curtailment of staff was indicated by 
the operation departments of the rail- 
ways, a seasonal movement which re- 
peated that indicated during December, 
1921 and 1920. The reopening of the 
winter ports resulted in increased 
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activity being reported by the railways 
in the Maritime provinces, but else- 
where decreases of varying size were 
recorded, those in the Prairie provinces 
being the largest. Statements were re- 
ceived from 126 concerns and division- 
al superintendents whose payrolls 
aggregated 75,625 workers, as compared 
with 77,669 at the close of November. 
The difference represented a decline of 
2.6 per cent. The situation continued to 
be rather more favourable than during 
the corresponding period of 1921. 


SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING.—Consi- 
derable fluctuations were noted in 
this group during December; substan- 
tial gains in the Maritime district, due 
to the resumption of activity in the 
winter harbours, were not clearly suf- 
ficient to offset the losses occasioned 
by the closing of the summer ports in 
Quebec and Ontario. In British Colum- 
bia the tendeney was favourable, al- 
though the gains were not particularly 
pronounced. A group payroll of 10,569 
persons was reported by the 63 con- 
cerns making returns, who had em- 
ployed 17,538 workers in their last re- 
turns, a difference of 6,969 workers or 
39.7 per cent. Contractions on a some- 
what smaller scale had been registered 
during December of last yoar, but the 
level of employment then was a good 
deal lower than for the month being 
surveyed. 


Construction and Maintenance. 


The seasonal declines recorded in 
this group in the last few reports econ- 
tinued on a rather larger scale during 
December, when 13,552 persons were 
released from employment by the 406 
concerns and divisional superintendents 
making returns. Their total payrolls 
aggregated 48,824 persons as compared 
with 62,876 on November 30; the de- 
erease therefore was 21.7 per cent. The 
movement in all provinces was unfa- 
vourable, the losses in the Quebec-On- 
tario district being especially marked. 
Of the total payroll for the month un- 
der review 28,350 workers were em- 
ployed on railroad construction and 
maintenance, 15,681 on building con- 
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Rela- | Dee. Nov. | Dec. 
Industry 
tive BUF OU: 31, 
wet. | 1922 | 1922 | 1921 
Manufacturing ........... | 54.4) 78.1) 87.7) 68.7 
Animal products—edible..... 1.8) 81.5) 88.4; 81.5 
Fur and its products........ .2| 100. | 108.3) 95.4 
Leather and its products.... 2.5) 82.2| 85.1) 85.6 
Lumber and its products.... 5.5! 80.1] 90.9! 62.7 
Rough and dressed lumber 3.3) 86.11 98.5! 59.9 
Lumber products.......... Fld GOD SAC Ge Bye O 
Musical instruments......... .5| 76.2! 77.5! 58.0 
Plant products—edible...... 3.3! 82.5] 100.7] 81.8 
Pulp and paper products..../ 6.7) 95.4) 98.7| 85.9 
Pulprands PAaperasss cede. <0% 3.3! 94.3] 101.0) 82.6 
Paper DE OGUCES as. nS one cee .8| 85.0! 93.01 76.7 
Printing and publishing...| 2.7! 97.6 98.0 93.8 
Rubber products............. fe OOF BO Tt lesr tbls Gans 
Textile products............. 9.3| 84.6] 90.7! 80.1- 
Thread, yarn and cloth... 3.51 99.71 102.71 95.7 
Hosiery and knit goods..| 1:7| 83.1) 96.4 82.8 
Garments and _ personal! | 
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struction and 4,793 on highways. The 
tendency during December, 1921, had 
also been downward although the 
losses affected a rather smaller num- 
ber of workers. Nevertheless, the index 
number of employment at that time 
was not so high. 


Services. 


HoTeLts AND RESTAURANTS.—Employ- 
ment in hotels and restaurants general- 
ly declined, although the losses were 
not particularly pronounced. The 82 
eoncerns reporting showed a group 
payroll of 6,021 persons, which was 275 
less than in their last statement, a 
contraction of 4.4 per cent. While all 
provinees participated in the shrink- 
age the losses in Quebee were the 
largest. Employment was on practical- 
ly the same level as in December of the 
preceding year. 


Trade. 


Sonsiderable activity was reported 
in retail stores on account of holiday 
buying. Wholesale trade however was 
dull, but the industry as a whole show- 
ed an upward tendency. Statements 
were tabulated from 676 establish- 
ments with a total sales force of 59,068 
as eompared with 58,492 workers at 
the close of November, an increase of 
1 per cent. The gains in the retail divi- 
sion were fairly generally distributed 
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over the country, although they were 
rather more pronounced in Quebee and 
Ontario than elsewhere, while the 
losses in wholesale trade were centred 
largely in those two provinces. Re- 
duced activity, however, was also in- 
dicated in the Prairie provinees. The 
movement experienced during the 
month being surveyed repeated that 
indicated during December, 1921, there 
having been improvement in retail 


“trade with a decline in the wholesale 


division. The volume of employment 
for the present period, however, was 
slightly greater than at that time. 


The table on page 165 gives the in- 
dex numbers of employment as reported 
by employers in the various industries 
as at December 30, 1922, at November 
30, 1922, and at December 31, 1921. As 
usual the first column indicates the pro- 
portion of workers in each industrial 
group in relation to the total number 
of workers in all groups for the 
month under review. (Number of 
workers employed on January 17, 
1920 equals 100). 


EMPLOYMENT DURING THE YEAR 1922, AS REPORTED BY 
EMPLOYERS. 


A REVIEW of employment during 

1922-as indicated by monthly re- 
ports received by the Government from 
employers of labour shows that a de- 
cidedly buoyant tendency was in 
evidence, in contrast with the compar- 
atively stagnant conditions that pre- 
vailed in the preceding year. The 
upward movement, as would be ex- 
pected, increased in foree during the 
summer and autumn, until activity 
reached its maximum for the year at 
the close of October. From July, 1920, 
employment declined steadily until 
May, 1921. Some re-action then oceur- 
red, extending to the end of October, 
but the commencement of winter slack- 
ness in November, together with the 
holiday dullness in December, egaused 
the resumption of the retrogressive 
movement on an even larger scale, 


until, at the close of the latter month. 
the index number had fallen to 77.9. 
Early in 1922, improvement was re- 
corded, and from January the trend, 
with few exceptions, was steadily up- 
ward until the beginning of November. 
when the index number reached 95.8. 
For the same period of 1921 it had 
stood at 87.2, while in 1920 it was 101.1. 
Seasonal losses, supplementing those 
incidental to the holiday and inventory 
period in December, caused the index 
number to decline to 86.3 at the end 
of the year but it was expected that 
considerable re-action would be indicat- 
ed during January. 


All provinces shared in the recovery 
shown during 1922, but since the de- 
pression had been most evident in the 
Quebee-Ontario district, the improve- 
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ment was perhaps more pronounced 
there than elsewhere. Those two prov- 
inces together contribute approximate- 
ly 68 per cent of the total payrolls 
reported and consequently influenced 
very largely the index number for 
the country as a whole. Employ- 
ment in the manufacturing division 
gained steadily, activity in the iron, 
and steel, textile and lumber divisions 
being in considerably greater volume 
during the past year than in 1921. The 
extension of operations in the metallic 
ore mines in Ontario and in asbestos 
mines in Quebee, which caused large 
additions to payrolls, made the index 
numbers in those industries substan- 
tially higher than in 1921. The good 
roads movement resulted in great 
activity on highway construction, many 
thousands of men being employed in 
building and maintaining roads. Build- 
ing and railroad maintenance and con- 
struction absorbed large numbers of 
workers during the year, although 
necessarily operations were consider- 
ably curtailed at the end of the year. 
Logging firms generally reported much 
larger working forces than in 1921 and 
also than in 1920, which would promise 
an equally busy season for sawmills 
during 1923. In the Maritime provinces, 
the related coal and iron and steel in- 
dustries showed increased activity 
towards the close of the year. The pulp 
and paper trades were fairly busy and 
employment in sawmills was on a 
moderately high level. Highway con- 
struction, particularly in Nova Scotia, 
employed a substantially larger work- 
ing force than for some years. The 
transportation industries during the 
first and last few months of 1922 were 
busy, there being the usual slack 
season during the summer when the 
St. Lawrence ports are open. In the 
four western provinces the general 
situation was consistently more favour- 
able than elsewhere, the index num- 
bers standing higher than that for 
Canada as a whole. This, in the Prairie 
provinces, was mainly due to expansion 
in railroad construction and mainten- 
ance operations. Steady improvement 


‘ceased operations 
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was indicated moreover in iron and 


- Steel, railroad transportation, building 


and highway construction. British 
Columbia concerns on the whole regis- 
tered steady advancement, and condi- 
tions generally were decidedly better 
than in 1921 and in some eases better 
than in 1920. 


The situation in Montreal remained 
quiet during the first three months of 
1922, being largely affected by the re- 
curring ‘‘shut downs’’ in the railway 
ear shops, which, in conjunction with 
other adverse factors, reduced the in- 
dex number to 76.0 at the end of March. 
From April until November, however, 
steady improvement was registered 
until at the close of the latter month 
the index number had reached 94.7. 
There was a sharp decline at the end 
of December, when the locomotive 
works and many other establishments 
over the holidays, 
but substantial recovery will no doubt 
have occurred during January. Toronto 
firms afforded a rather steadier volume 
of employment during the year, the 
variations being less pronouneed than 
in Montreal, although the general 
trend was the same. Employment fluc- 
tuated very slightly about a level from 
January to the beginning of April, 
from which month activity increased 
steadily but moderately. The index 
number in Winnipeg and Vancouver 
reached a higher point than in Montreal 
and Toronto: in Vancouver it rose 
above the base level during August and 
September, standing at 102.2 and 100.7 
respectively in those months. In Win- 
nipeg, the peak attained was 99.5 at 
the end of October. Employment in 
these two cities, as elsewhere, declined 
at the end of the year, although con- 
siderable re-action is looked for in Jan- 
uary. 


Employment in the manufacturing 
industries as a whole increased gra- 
dually during 1922, until at the end of 
November the index number _ stood 
some 19 points higher than at the 
beginning of the year. While consider- 
able curtailment was shown during 
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December it reflected largely the usual 


cessation of work over the holidays and 
for mid-winter inventories. Within the 
eroup, especially pronounced expan- 
sion was recorded in sawmills from 
January until August, from the be- 
ginning of which month greatly re- 
duced activity was apparent, the con- 
traction being of seasonal character. 
Employment in the lumber group in- 
creased over 45 per cent from the 
beginning of the year until the peak 


was reached at the close of July, and at 


the end of December the index number 
was still some 17 points higher than for 
December, 1921. Activity in the textile 
industries generally was on a higher 
level than in the preceding year, al- 
though the usual between-season fluc- 
tuations in activity caused the index 
number to show considerable variation. 
The garment trades, knitting mills and 


cloth factories, on the whole, reported, 


improvement. In fish preserving estab- 
lishments and in abattoirs and meat 
packing houses the level of employ- 
ment was much the same as in 1921, 
- there being large seasonal fluctuations 
in both years. The leather industries 
generally were not so fully employed 
as in the preceding year, although con- 
siderable recovery was indicated during 
the autumn and early winter. The ten- 
dency during the greater part of the 
year, however, was unfavourable, 
whereas during 1921, it had been 
steadily upward, the gains then indicat- 
ing revival from the marked depression 
that had existed during the latter part 
of 1920. Fruit and vegetable canneries, 
sugar refineries and confectionery 


plants on the whole were moderately | 


well employed; employment in such 
establishments during the earlier part 
of the year showed a steadily upward 
movement, although the very  pro- 
nounced declines recorded during De- 
eember reduced the index number to 
practically the same level as in De- 
cember of the preceding year. This 
gvroup is, of course, largely affected by 
- seasonal causes. Pulp and paper manu- 
facturers registered considerable ex- 
pansion; the tendency was consistent- 
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ly favourble until the close of Novem- 
ber, and presented a marked contrast 
to the downward trend indicated dur- 
ing the greater part of 1921. Activity 
in the rubber group remained low, the 
index number at its peak in June, 1922, 
standing at 77.6 only. This was slightly 
above the highest point reached in 
1921, but the general situation did not 
show much change in that comparison. 
The marked recovery in building oper- 
ations exerted a strong influence in the | 
clay, glass and stone division, the in- 
dex number gaining some 28 points 
between January and the beginning of 
December. During the latter month, 
however, reduced activity was indieat- 
ed. Glass, brick and cement concerns 
were decidedly busier than in the pre- 
ceding year. A distinctly favourable 
tendency was evidenced in the produc- 
tion of electric current, while electrical 
apparatus manufacturers also reported 
substantial gains. Employment in the 
iron and steel industries generally was 
more stable than in the preceding year; 
the month-end shutdowns in the rail- 
way car shops, which periodically 
eaused large losses in the group during 
1921, were much less frequent in 1922. 
Greatly increased production was also 
recorded in automobile factories, al- 
though shortage of coal and of supplies 
affected the situation to some extent 
during the summer. Rolling and forg- 
ing mills, agricultural implement 
works, car shops and several other 
divisions of the industry were much 
more fully employed than in 1921. On 
the other hand, shipyards reported cur- 
tailment of operations. The tendency in 
non-ferrous metal concerns was up- 
ward on the whole, although employ- 
ment did not reach a high level during 
the year. Manufacturers of petroleum 
products were moderately busy. 


Employment in logging camps show- 
ed the usual marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions, a distinctly favourable movement, 
however, being in evidence during the 
year as a whole. From the end of Jan- 
uary until the middle of April the 
eradual completion of the season’s 
operations in many camps caused large 
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declines in personnel. With a brief 
interruption for the river drives the 
downward tendency continued until 
the beginning of August. Steady and 
pronounced improvement was register- 
ed during the cucceeding five months, 

until at the end of December the index 
number had reached 87, standing over 
25 points higher than at the same 
period of 1921. While the bulk of the 
employment was afforded in the log- 
gine camps of Ontario and Quebec, 
increased activity was also indicated 
in New Brunswick and the Western 
provinces. 


The tendency in the mining division 
was upward during 1922, although the 
long continued strikes in the western 
coal fields affected employment consi- 
derably. The metallic ore mines in 
Ontario and in British Columbia were 
more fully engaged than during the 
preceding year, there being almost 
uninterrupted though rather moderate 
expansion. Asbestos mining in Quebec 
and quarrying in Quebec, Ontario and 
Nova Scotia was more active during 
the summer, partly in sympathy with 
the extension of building operations. 


Employment in the transportation 
industries generally was in greater 
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volume than during 1921, partly a 
reflection of returning prosperity. 
Shipping and stevedoring afforded con- 
siderable employment during the whole 
year, in spite of the violent fluctuations 
to which the group is subject. The 
index number at its peak in November 
stood about 100 points higher than at 
the same period of 1921. Steady ad- 
vances were recorded on steam rail- 
ways, especially in the Prairie district. 
Activity on street and electric railways 
was well maintained, although reduc- 
tions in payroll were indicated during 
the last three months of the year. 


All three divisions of the construction 
and maintenance industry were de- 
cidedly more fully engaged than in 
1921 and 1920. Building construction 
reached a high level in all provinces, 
but particularly so in Quebec. and On- 
tario. The extensive campaign in road 
construction in the latter province, 
which has already been mentioned, 
was supplemented by considerably in- 
creased activity in other districts. The 
construction and maintenance depart- 
ments of the railways employed larger 
working forces than for some time, 
especially in the Prairie provinces, 





TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY DISTRICTS. 
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where approximately 30 per cent of 
their staffs are engaged. This industry 
in Ontario and the other provinces also 
afforded a substantial volume of em- 
ployment. 


The trade division reported very little 
change In comparison with 1921. There 
was the usual duliness following Christ- 
mas activity lasting until the end of 
February, from which month steady 
improvement was recorded, especially 
in retail trade. The index number for 
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—the group as a whole was, however, 


slightly lower than during 1921. 


The accompanying tables, Nos. I, II 
and III, give the index numbers of em- 
ployment by provinces, cities and 
main industrial groups monthly for 
1921 and 1922. In the preceding article 
in this issue, on page 159, a chart is 
reproduced which shows graphically 
the curve of employment as reported 
by employers for the years 1920, 1921 
and 1922. 


TABLE Il—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1922, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS. 


HE present article on unemploy- 

ment among members of trade 
unions deals with the situation report- 
ed during the quarter ending Decem. 
ber 31, 1922. At the end of October the 
percentage of idleness stood at 3.9, or 
slightly over 1 per cent higher than in 
September. Conditions did not improve 
during the succeeding two months and 
at. the close of December, 6.4 per cent 
of the members reported were out of 
work. Considerably more unemploy- 
ment was shown during the corres- 
ponding quarter of last year, and the 
percentage of unemployment at the 
end of December, 1921, was almost 9 
points higher than for the same period 
of this year. (Unemployment as used 
here has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons 























trades, or who are idle because of sick- 
ness, or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts, are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have 
reference only to the wuniony report- 
ing.) 


The accompanying chart shows the 
curve of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions by quarters for 1916-17- 
18 and by months for 1919-20-21-22, It 
will be noted from this curve that con- 
ditions steadily improved during the 
first nine months of the year, but since 
the end of September a less favourable 
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month. The situation at the end of the 
year, however, was more favourable than 
at the end of the years 1920 and 1921. 


All provinces, with the exception of 
Nova Scotia and Ontario, showed more 
unemployment during October than in 
the previous month. Nova Scotia re- 
gisterer slight improvement, but in 
Ontario the situation remained un- 


changed. Conditions did not improve 


in November, and, in comparison with 
October, workers in all provinces were 
less fully engaged. Owing to greater 
activity in garment establishments 
employment was in greater volume in 
the province of Quebec during Decem- 
ber than in November, but in all other 
provinces the percentage out of work 
was greater than in the preceding 
month. 


Table I on this page summarizes the 
returns by provinces, and Table II on 
page 173 shows the percentage of un- 
employment reported in the different 
zroups of industries. 


During October a greater volume of 
employment was shown in the manu- 
facturing division than in the corres- 
ponding month of last year, partieu- 
larly in garment establishments, and 
among iron and steel workers. The 
building and construction trades were 
also busier, and increases on a smaller 
scale were registered by transportation 
workers. Fishermen, on the other hand, 
were slacker. 


Unemployment in the manufacturing 
industries was on a considerably lower 
level during Wovember than in Novem- 
ber, 1921. Garment workers were much 
better employed as were also workers 


in the iron and steel, and clay, glass - 
and stone groups. In the building and - 


construction trades over 7 per cent less 
unemployment- was registered. Trans- 
portation workers were also more fully 
engaged, but the increase was not so 
great as in the building trades. 


During December the manufacturing 
industries reported over 16 per cent 
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TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES. 
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more employment than in the same 
month of last year. Greater activity 
among garment, and iron and steel 
workers contributed largely to this 
increase. Glass workers, on the other 
hand, showed a large percentage of 
idleness. Fishermen and workers in the 
building and transportation divisions 
were better employed, but retail clerks 
were Slacker. 


The accompanying tabulations (Table 
IIT) show in some detail the returns 
for the month ending December 31, 
1922, for which month returns were re- 
ceived from 1,469 labour organizations 
with an aggregate membership of 
155,006 persons, 9,982 of whom were 
out of work, a percentage of 6.4. The 
table also gives the general percentages 
of unemployment in the various trades 
and industries for October and Novem- 
ber. 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES. 
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TABLE IIE—UNEMPLOYMENT ON DECEMBER 31, 1922, 
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| . : 
AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
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TABLE III. ce ee ON DECEMBER 31, 1922, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA DURING THE 


PERIOD OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1922. 


D— URING the last quarter of 1922 

there was a general downward 
trend in employment as indicated by 
the reports from the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada. The 
volume of business during this period 
declined considerably from the high 
figure of the preceding quarter, due to 
the reduction in the demand for har- 
vesters and also in some measure to the 
approach of severe winter weather. 
Compared with the period October- 
December 1921, however, a marked 
improvement was shown during the 
period under review, the reports in- 
dicating an increase of more than forty 
per cent in the number of vacancies re- 
ported and an expansion of about fifty 


per cent in the placements made. The 
gain In applications approximated 17 
per cent. A glance at the chart (on 
page 181), which accompanies the 
article on the work of the employment 
offices for December 1922, shows that 
during the first part of October the 
eurves of applications, vacancies and 
placements; declined considerably. 
During the latter half of October all 
curves were marked by an abrupt rise, 
this expansion in business reflecting an 
unusual demand for farm labourers in 
the Province of Saskatchewan. A con- 
traction followed during the early part 
of November, and applications, vacan- 
cies and placements were again at the 
pre-harvest level. From November 15 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS.—(Continued). 
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to the end of the year applications and 


placements declined uninterruptedly, 
while the curve of vacancies was 
marked by slight fluctuations. Through- 
out the entire quarter the curves of 
vacancies and placements remained at 
a higher level than during the same 
period of 1921, while the falling off in 
appleations toward the latter part of 
the quarter would indicate that fewer 
persons were registered as out of work 
during 1922. 


During the period October-December, 
1922, the offices reported that they had 
made 106,469. references to positions 
and effected a total of 101,402 place- 
ments, as compared with 67,556 place- 
ments during the same period in 1921. 
Placements in regular employment dur- 
ing the quarter under review number- 





ed 77,567 (69,917 of men and 7,600 of 
women) and those in casual work to- 
talled 23,835. The number of applica- 
tions registered at the offices was 
140,070, of which 113,814 were from 
men and 26,256 from women, as com- 
pared with a total of 118,907 during 
the same period of 1921. Employers 
notified the Service of 110,590 vacan- 
cies (86,261 for men and 24,329 for 
women) as compared with 78,558 dur- 
ing the period October-December 1921. 


The accompanying table gives the 
vacancies and placements by industries 
of the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada in the various provinees 
during the period October-December 
1922. A report of the work of the of- 
fices for the month of December 1922 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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~ VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
Nova Seotia Brunswiek Quebec Ontario 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER—DECEMBER, 1922. 
Manitoba | Saskatchewan Alberta British Coiumbia Canada 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR DECEMBER, 1922. 


COMPARISON of the business 

transacted by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
the month of December 1922 and the 
preceding period, shows a_ slight 
slackening in the volume of employ- 
ment offered and placements effected. 
When the reports are compared with 
those for December 1921, it is noted 
that during the period under review 
the number of vacancies offered and 
placements made was greater, while 
fewer applications for work were re- 
gistered. As shown by the accompany- 
ing chart, which presents the returns 
from the offices on the basis of daily 
averages over half-month periods, the 
curves of applications and placements 
continued to decline, while the curves 
of vacancies showed a reduction during 
the first half of the month, followed 
by an increase during the latter part 
of the period. The reports from the 
offices shoy that an average of 1,403 
and 1,219 applications daily were re- 
ceived during the first and second half 
of December, respectively, as compared 
with an average of 1,638 and 1,564 
respectively during the corresponding 
periods of 1921. The average number 
of applications received during the 
latter half of November, 1922, was 1,611 
daily. Vacancies notified by employers 
to the Service averaged 592 daily dur- 
ing the first half of December as com- 
pared with 1,101 during the preceding 
period and with 772 during the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. During the 
latter half of the month the average 
number of vacancies daily was 1,007 
as compared with 950 during the same 
period of December 1921. Placements 
effected during the first half of the 
month averaged 853 daily, as compared 
with 999 during the previous period 
and with 704 during the first half of 


December 1921. During the latter half. 


of the month the average number of 
placements daily was 821, as compared 


with an average of 820 during the same 
period of last year. The placements in 
regular employment averaged 597 and 
017 daily, while the average daily 
placements in casual work were 256 and 
304 during the first and second half of 
the month respectively. The following 
table presents the placements effected 
to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service :— 


Year Placements. 
Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months) 268,001 387,904 305,905 
1920 366,547 79,264 445,811 
1921 280,518. 75,238 ~355,756 
1922 297,827 95,695 393,522 


During the month of December, 1922, 
the offices of the Employment Service 
made 22,290 references to positions and 
effected a total of 20,944 placements. 
Of these the placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 13,971 (11,969 of 
men and 2,002 of women), while those 
in casual work totalled 6,973. Vacancies 
reported by employers to the Service 
during December totalled 24,456, of 
which 17,616 were for men and 6,840 
for women workers. The number of 
applications for employment registered 
at the offices was. 32,877, of which 
25,796 were from men and 7,081 from 
women. 


Placements in regular employment 
by provinces during the period were 
as follows :—Nova Scotia, 365 men, 94 
women; New Brunswick, 354 men, 72 
women; Quebec, 541 men, 269 women; 
Ontario, 5,686 men, 588 women; Mani- 
toba, 1,587 men, 338 women; Saskat- 
chewan, 1,090 men, 209 women; Alber- 
ta, 1,356 men, 270 women; British 
Columbia, 990 men, 162 women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES. 


Continued slackness in the demand 
for building and construction workers 
was reported, the construction of civic 
sewers and a power plant near Amherst 


FEBRUARY, 1923 
affording the chief employment in this 
group. Requests for carpenters and 
plasterers were received at Moncton 
and St. John, while at Sydney labourers 
were in demand for dismantling one or 
two burned buildings. In the logging 
group a few orders were received and 
filled but no large demand was report- 
ed. In the manufacturing group little 
change was noted from the dullness of 
the preceding period. A number of 
orders for domestic servants was re- 
ceived and in most cases the require- 
ments were met satisfactorily. 


QUEBEC. 


Placements in the logging group 
eontinued to form a large part of the 
business of the offices at Hull and 
Montreal, from which men were sent 
to camps in northern Quebee and On- 
tario. Apart from a few vacancies for 
carpenters and inside workers there 
was little employment offered in the 
construction group. Some casual work, 
incident to the colder weather and the 
holiday season, was provided for num- 
bers of men in Montreal and Quebec. 
At the two latter offices notices of 
some vacancies for women household 
workers were received and were easily 
filled. 
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ONTARIO. 


Although a few workers were placed 
on farms - from the offices at Hamilton, 
St. Thomas, London, Oshawa and To- 
ronto, a reduction was noted in the 
number of vacancies offered in this 
group. Construction operations were 
less active, but in Western Ontario 
during the early part of December, 
building tradesmen were still employ- 
ed, and at Sarnia, Windsor and London, 
carpenters, plasterers and bricklayers 
were required. During the latter part 
of the month, building was suspended, 
owing to colder weather, and apart 
from civic works such as the construc- 
tion of storm sewers and watermains 
at St. Thomas, Chatham, London, Pe- 
terborough and Oshawa, few oppor- 
tunities for employment were offered. 
Railway maintenance and construction 
work was not so brisk. From North 
Bay, Cobalt, and Timmins a few work- 
ers were sent to Cochrane and Kip- 
pewa for railway extension work, 
while at Hamilton, Toronto and Port 
Arthur maintenance work for steam 
and electric railways gave employment 
to a few. An increased number of 
skilled labourers and mechanics were 
registered for employment at all the 
offices, especially at Sarnia, Port 
Arthur, Fort William and Toronto, 


where the close of navigation threw 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1922, 
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yaenicies| Regular | Casual 


VACANCIES 
Oy vlogs Reported| Unfilled || Reg’ed etorcea | 
during jat end of} during | to 
period period period | 

Nova Scotia....... ARR WEE Ca ore E | 1,757 | 929 1,189 | 954 
Ath ers ty lilac cha denies Rdoratevelaiehats ie stots | 177 42 186 142 
1a DS thic qlee a ape Gea goin rahe ayer | 330 32 563 331 
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(SAAS FOUN ANTS ORS OR TORE ARNE 6 eetin, DR ie or 1,005 822 || 297 331 
New Brunswick........... Fibers] 985 | 155 894 850 
SEER Hs 2 RD OOM WBE yg Bo 80 | 5 || 85 | 84 
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Stex SObn ie 7 ee ge cee hee Ie sll | 102 252 282 
Quebec e ee e oe o¢ ee eee | 917 | 404 2,329 652 
1S! ip a WR eh ie 28 che ee 68 | 12" 196 97 
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BSHETHTO CKO sisi. Ole eidel ess hele 166 | LO) | 170 154 
Three Rivers 2. ...4.<s0% 6 veiw 56 22 94 50 
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many out of work. In the logging group 
there was a slight contraction in de- 
mand, due to some extent to the ap- 
proach of the holiday season, but an 
increased call was expected for the 
early part of the new year. Experienced 
bushmen were sent to camps in the 
northern parts of Ontario from the 
offices at Cobalt, North Bay, Port 
Arthur, Timmins, Ottawa and Toronto. 
In North Bay assessment work gave 
employment to a few. In the manu- 
facturing group no extensive demands 
were anticipated before the spring. A 
few textile workers were placed at 
Kitchener and Windsor, while iron 
moulders, foundry labourers and skill- 
ed cabinet woodworkers were required 
at Oshawa, London and Toronto. Re- 
quests for household workers were 
numerous, but the offices reported few 
trained applicants available. 


MANITOBA. 


Enquiries for farm workers declined 
considerably, although several orders 
for workers were registered at Bran- 
don, Portage la Prairie and Winnipeg. 
A substantial reduction was reported 
in the volume of employment afforded 
in the eonstruction group, there being 
fewer calls for building tradesmen and 
labourers. The demand for railway 
construction workers decreased slight- 
ly, a few workers being placed at Bran- 
don. There was an increased number of 
easual jobs which gave work to many 
at Portage la Prairie and Winnipeg. 
In the logging group numbers of bush- 
men, pulpwood cutters and tiemakers, 
were sent from Winnipeg to points in 
northern Manitoba and. Ontario. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


The demand for farm workers was 
less brisk and several ealls for help 
were registered at Estevan, North Bat- 
tleford, Prince Albert and Regina. 
From the offices at Moose Jaw and 
Saskatoon few placements were effect- 
ed, but the supply of applicants, parti- 
eularly of married couples, was consi- 
derably in excess of the demand. Little 
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work was available in the construction 
group and numbers of skilled and un- 
skelled workers were unemployed. <A 
few extra gang hands were required at 
Moose Jaw and North Battleford, and 
a number of men were placed in easual 
jobs from Estevan, Regina, Saskatoon 
and Yorkton. A few experienced work- 
ers were sent to the logging camps 
north of Prince Albert and to Mani- 
toba, but the demand was not so heavy 
aS formerly. At Regina and Saskatoon 
the offices reported many _ elerical 
workers, including accountants and 
bookkeepers, as unemployed, with few 
openings for this class of workers. 


ALBERTA, 


There was a continued contraction in 
the number of vacancies for farm work 
and only a few placements were made 
by the offices at Calgary, Drumheller 
and.Medicine Hat. At Drumheller a 
number of married couples were re- 
gistered for farm work, but few 
vacancies of this type were received. 
The demand for building tradesmen 
was not very active, but owing to 
action on the part of some municipali- 
ties, employment for local married men 
was provided on sewer and water- 
works extensions. In Calgary and 
Edmonton several plumbers, plasterers 
and carpenters, were placed. There was 
some movement of bushmen to the 
northern part of the province and _ to 
British Columbia from the offices at 
Calgary and Edmonton, but no large 
demand for workers was reported. The 
ealls for generals and house workers 
remained brisk with a slight shortage 
of applicants. 


BritisH CouuUMBIA. 


The slackness in agricultural work 
in the province continued, the offices 
reporting very few placements in this 
eroup. The building and construction 
group registered a decline, and num- 
bers of skilled mechanics and labourers 
were unemployed. An imecrease was 
noted in the amount of casual and 
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seasonal employment offered, especial- 
ly at Vancouver and Victoria, while at 
Prince George a few men were requir- 
ed for railway maintenance work. 
Conditions in the logging group were 
somewhat brighter, and the offices, 
particularly Prince Rupert, Prince 
George, Fernie and Vancouver, were 
able to place many tiemakers, loaders 
and teamsters at the camps. There was 
a steady demand for resident house- 
holder workers, especially for cooks, 
but the majority of placements of wo- 
men were in institutional work. Day 
workers and charwomen were placed 
in approximately the same numbers as 
formerly. 


Movement of Labour. 


The offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada reported that 13,971 
placements were effected in regular 
employment during December 1922, of 
which 8,289 were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at 
which they were registered. Of these 
latter 2,018 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service special transportation 
rate, 1,829 going to points within the 
same province as the despatching office 
and 689 to points in other provinces. 


The number of certificates issued by 
the Provinee of Quebee was 158, of 
which 55 were to bushmen going from 
Quebee City to camps at La Reine and 
LaFerne. The 103 provincial tranefers 
were of bushmen going from the offices 
at Hull and Montreal to points near 
Radiant, Tionaga and Dean Lake, 
Ontario. Workers in Ontario, who 
benefited by the special reduced rate, 
numbered 776, one of whom was a coal 
miner going from London to Chapman, 
N. B. The majority of workers trans- 
ferred to points within the province 
were bushmen going to camps at Dean 
Lake, Tionaga, Bracebridde, Fort 
~ William and Port Arthur, a few were 
railway labourers going from North 
Bay to Cochrane, while 5 farm hands 
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were placed from ‘Toronto on farms 
near Walkerville, Goderich and Sarnia. 
From Ottawa 6 stonemasons were 
despatched at the reduced rate to Lon- 
don, from Peterboro, 2 moulders 
traled to Brockville, from Toronto 1 
electric welder was transferred to 
North Bay, while from Sudbury and 
Timmins 8 miners and 1 mine engineer 
were transferred to Galetta. Manitoba 
offices despatched 183 workers to 
points within the province and 577 to 
other provinces. A large percentage of 
the provincial certificates were issued 
to farm hands going to farms in the 
vicinity of Winnipeg, 22 were granted 
to bushmen going from Brandon, 
Portage la Prairie and Winnipeg, to 
camps north of Dauphin and Le Pas, 
a few were maids and domestic ser- 
vants going to various points within 
the province. From Winnipeg 558 
bushmen and camp workers’ were 
transferred to lumber camps at Keno- 
ra, Osla, English River and other 
points in Northern Ontario, while to 
the Province of Saskatchewan this 
office despatched 8 bushmen, 7 farm 
workers and 4 domestic servonts. From 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, one cook 
was transferred to Bowsman, Man. Of 
the 143 provincial tranefers 109 were 
bushmen and 29 were farm workers 
going to various points in the Province. 
In addition 2 lathers were transferred 
from Saskatoon to Mareelin, 2 hotel 
porters to Wadena and Punnichy, and 
from Regina 1 engineer to Bienfait. 
The number of workers traveling from 
the Province of Alberta was -62, of 
which 155 were going to points within 
the province. Of these 119 were bush- 
men, 23 mine workers and 8 farm 
hands, and the remainder were house- 
hold workers going to various points 


near Calgary and Edmonton. Of the 
interprovincial transfers, 3 to the 
Province of Saskatchewan included 


farm hands and one housekeeper going 
to Yonkers, Unity and Macklin. From 
the office at Calgary 4 bushmen were 
transferred to Hector, B. C. British 
Columbia offices granted the special 


~ smiths to 
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‘ rate to 68 workers, all of whom were 
going to points within the province. 
The majority of these were bushmen 
going to points near Burns Lake, Mer- 
itt, Giseome and Fareham. Three 
were labourers going to Kimberley. 
From the Vancouver office, 2 linotype 
operators were sent to Nelson, 2 black- 
Fairview and McBride, 1 
engineer to Hutton, and 3 general ser- 


i 
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vants and 1 farm hand to small towns 
in the province. 


Of the 2,018 workers, who were 
eranted the Employment Service re- 
dueed rate, 1,214 were carried by the 
Canadian National-Grand Trunk Rail- 
ways, 744 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 58 by the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and 2 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING DECEMBER, 1922. 


CCORDING to reports from muni- 

cipal officials tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of the building permits issued in 
56 cities during December showed a 
slight decline from the November level, 
although the total was considerably 
higher than in December of -any recent 
year. During the month building estim- 
ated to cost $9,058,473 was authorized, 
as compared with totals of $9,176,861 
in November, 1922, and $5,183,280 in 


December, 1921. The value for Novem-. 


ber therefore declined from that for 
the preceding month by $118,388 or 
1.3 per cent, while it stood $3,875,193 
or 74.8 per cent higher than in Decem- 
ber of the year before. 


The volume of building contemplated 
in Nova Scotia, Quebee and Alberta 
was greater than in November, there 
being increases in the last two pro- 
vinees of $1,825,147 or 85.8 per cent 
and $1,041,176 or 259.2 per cent, 
respectively. The remaining provinces 
reported less anticipated activity in 
building. The actual falling off in the 
value of the permits issued by Ontario 
cities, which amounted to $2,704,102 or 
45.7 per cent, was the most pro- 


nouneed, while the largest percentage 
3 5 


decrease occurred in Manitoba, where 
the permits declined by 81.8 per cent. 


All provinees except Manitoba and 
British Columbia registered increases 
in the value of the building authorized 
as compared with the figure for De- 
cember, 1921. The losses in those two 
districts were 60 and 55 per cent, 
respectively. Of the gains elsewhere, 
those of $2,752,078, or 229 per cent, in 
Quebee, and of $1,218,125, or 542 per 
cent, in Alberta were the most marked. 


A review of the returns by cities 
shows that Montreal alone recorded an 
increase in the value of the building 
estimated as compared with November, 
1922, and December, 1921, respective- 
ly, while declines in both cases were 
registered in Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. Of the smaller centres, 
Moneton, Three Rivers, Chatham, Galt, 
Port Arthur, Welland, Woodstock, 
Calgary, Medicine Hat and New West- 
minster reported that the volume of 
building anticipated was higher than 
in November and also than in Decem- 
ber of the preceding year. 


The accompanying table shows the 
value of the permits issued during 
November and December, 1922, and 


during December, 1921. The 35 cities 
for which records are available since 
1910 are marked by asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK 
‘ Dee. Nov. Dee 
City | 
1922 1922 1921 
$ $ 
P. E. I.—Charlottetown.. Nil 3,000 Nil 
Nova: Scotis.::, ..). cece 160,560 80,406 41,185 
61 BEN DHE. colbert A 34,950 53,580 33,200 
New Glasgow.......... Nil Ni 300 
ES VOM y este, se naieeuotts 65,550 24,826 13,685 
New Brunswick Mine & aed ih A. 27,431 55,235 25,300 
Fredericton .........5+: Nil 3,500 8,000 
*Moncton ee eee IC ee 17,431 4,735 9,300 
Stet conn. use nae. 10,000 47,000 8,000. 
OUEDEC Rincon casticcestesinckes 3,953,237) 2,128,090} 1,201,159 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve| 2,011,940) 1,675,370, 554,938 
MQUCDEC® ... s. > kee eek «scene 1,194,755 243,420). 500,821 
Shawinigan Falls...... Nil 4,000 Nil 
“SICEDTOORKG 0.95. <csteisee 7,000 16,000 30,000 
*Three Rivers........... 682,800! ~ 96,200 77,750 
*Westmount ........... 56,742 93,100 37,650 
Gatarig yes led 3,214,150) 5,918,252) 3,027,398 
Peheville oe. hs ck Nil 1,950) 1,000 
ABrantlord s secede « o 9,410 11,955 57,930 
Ohavhanienscet wee 44,450 7,589 Nil 
*Fort William.......... 6,200) 456,300 1,025 
i ge be Re ede 320,888 8,978 7,135 
“Guelph, frre kee ter ; 24,800 86,268 13,100 
SEPA CON eee eee nee 169,060 337,025 139,400 
*KINeston.: 2. ss ee.bas ss 4,660; 297,169} 114,780 
MACICCHOIER so s-c.00s c vemos sos 46,070 446,872 16,760 
*LONGON e845. feos uses a 134,300 165,875 87,930 
Niagara Falls......... 640 29,000 41,485 
OSHAWA anes dene tees 25,000 36,700 Nil 
SORCAW AL. See seacuie cn sune's 165,000 330,980 33,690 
Owen Sound........... Nil 5,000 Nil 
*Peterborough ......... 1,825 11,678 122',210 
*Port /Arthur,.¢ 2 oh... 151,730 5,790 621 
*Strattord | .5ccesces see 11,025 10,481 4,045 
*St. Catharines......... 16,200 70,550| _ 71,137 
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AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS. 























FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JANUARY, 1923. 


URING January the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lapour Gazette the following inform- 
ation relative to six fair wage contracts, 
four of which were awarded by the 
Department of Public Works and two 
by the Department of Railways and 
Canals. These contracts contain the 
usual fair wage clause which provides 
for the prompt payment of such wages 
as are current in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, and for 
observance on the various works under 
contract of the prevailing hours of 
labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the _ legitimate 
rights of the labour employed. - 


A statement was also received as to 
the supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the Regulations 


r 
Dee Nov. | Dee. 
City 
1922 1922 1921 
*8t)) Themes? 2... 56x. 6,075} 11,337 5,850 
SAIDIA. sre. chs sccrus ep atee 50,275) 77,770 44,540 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 1,775 7 3,500 
*Roronto ©, . csssl ele: 1,841,885| 3,213,307] 2,100,490 
Welland Be ies Rupee Sietaterehe’s 41,700 7,820 9,175 
SWiindsor $2 23 32555 sdaeee 121,035 276,840 148,175 
Woodstock ...........- 20,147 9,818 3,420 
Manitoba: maces attracts 41,600 228,487 404,080 
*Brandon .....+eseeeeee Nil 4,037 1,000 
St. Boniface sells Sareene 4,250 12,600 3,830 
AN IGOR ON) Yet aes tinge noecac 37,350] 211,850 99,250 
Sasktachewan ............ 40,520 120,730 24,180 
*MOOSG JAW.....ceeceeee 6,300 22,680 1,235 
*Reminian on i cs ee cece es 13,070 48,355 14,175 
*Saskatoonss «ic.ns. ees P1150 49,695 8,776 
AIDert al yaaa es aloe sclee es 1,442,800 451,624 224,675 
*Caleary his huis Mae reats 1,294,700} _ 103,800 176,000 
*RQMONGCON cc. «sca cers 123,000 250,879 4,000 
Lethbridge ............ 100 45,945 44,275. 
Medicine Hat........... 25,000 1,000 400 
British Columbia........ 238,235 241,037 529,303 
Nanaimo!) i.e. ck dee sake 1,275 2,500 2,545 
*New Westminster...... 72,600 11,950 26,000 
Point. Grey i354). 9) 4.8 49,200 11,250 168,106 
Prince Rupert......... 6,900 3,677 5,005 
South Vancouver...... 18,750 21,475 30,050 
WV ANCOUVEL® 5 creas bee 0c0g 57,510 165,379 102,139 
PVietorias Aid seek kee ts 82,000 24,806 195,464 
ois : hacky. 
$ $ 

Total—56 cities.......... 9,058,473) 9,176,851) 5,183,280 
*Total—35 cities.......... 8,448,123 ie ee 4,810,520 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 


System and the securing of fair wages, 
ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Retaining wall, Woodward Channel, 
Steveston (Fraser River), B.C. Name 
of contractor, The Pacific Construction 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date, of contract, December 20, 1922. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Alterations and additions to Post 
Office fittings, Baddeck, N.S. Name of 
conaractor, Peter L. McFarlane, Bad- 
deck, N.S. Date of contract, November 
7, 1922. Amount of contract, $858. 


Reconstruction of outer end of pres- 
ent wharf, St. Omer, Que.. Name of 
contractor, Thomas P. Charleson, Otta- 
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wa, Ont. Date of contract, January 8, 
1923. Amount of contract, $2.85 per 
eubic yard of crib work complete and 
ballasted. 


- Extension of wharf and freight shed, 
Stewart, B.C. Name of contractors, G. 
B. Lawrence and E. R. Workman, Ste- 
wart, B.C. Date of contract, January 
8, 1923. Amount of contract, unit prices. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


Erection of a highway steel swing 
bridge over the Rideau Canal at 
Smith’s Falls, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Hamilton Bridge Works 
Company, Limited. Date of contract, 
January 4, 1923. Amount of -contract, 
$8,000. 


Construction of the Long Lake Cut- 
Off, Canadian National Railways. Name 
of contractors, Foley Brothers and 
Hervey. Date of contract, December 
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30, 1922. Amount of contract, schedule 
rates. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. - 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in January for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the Regulation for the 
Suppression of the Sweating System, 
the securing of fair wages, and the 
performance of work under sanitary 
conditions. 














Amount 
Nature of order of 
, order 
Making metal dating stamps and type 

and other hand stamps and _. brass 

CEOW IN /SCAIS. 26 tee slater ctlatt cane stale Poms $ 963.19 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

CUB COLES. CLC monte cotaniele Mien ee take Seto aa ae ois 272.07 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

UII LOTINS CLC. . Sake fone Miebites a aneon ae 3,224.75 
Repairing letter boxes, ete., and hampers 333.95 
Hepairine “scales? Be. dao h eee 195. 
Supplying mail bag fittings................. 5,616.72 

433.90 


Suppivin essink $$ Fac 40s inser sees pease 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1923. 


HE movement in wholesale prices 

during the month was slight, de- 
clines in agricultural products and 
foods being offset by advances in other 
zroups, leaving the general level as 
indicated by the index number the 
same as for December. The family 
budget in terms of retail prices ad- 
vanced scmewhat, due chiefly to 
advances in dairy products and meats. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.52 at 
the beginning of January as compared 
with $10.89 at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1922; $11.03 for January, 1922; 
$14.48 for January, 1921, $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the highest point reached) ; 
and $7.73 for January, 1914. The total 
for food, fuel, and rent was $21.18 for 
January as compared with $20.97 for 
December, 1922; $21.52 for January, 
1922; $25.30 for January, 1921; $26.92 


for July, 1920 (the highest point 
reached); and $14.49 for January, 
1914. The largest advances were in 
butter and eggs, though sugar, beef, 
veal, mutton, fresh pork and potatoes 
were higher. Salt pork, bacon, lard and 
evaporated apples were slightly lower. 
Fuel and rentals were slightly higher. 


In wholesale prices the Departmental 
index number stood at 223.0 for Jan- 
uary, the same figure as for December, 
1922, as compared with 227.7 for 
January, 1922; 281.3 for January, 
1921; 356.6 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 136.5 for January, 1914. Agricul- 
tural products and foods were general- 
ly lower while nearly all other groups 
were slightly higher. The _ principal 
advances were in western cattle, sugar, 
raw cotton, raw silk, bar silver, coke, 
and turpentine, and smaller advances 
in Ontario oats, live hogs, fowl, butter, 
cheese, beans, canned corn and peas, 
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eotton fabrics, hessians, maple lumber, 
nails, copper wire, white lead, and raw 
rubber. The principal declines were in 
western grains, hay, bacon, turkeys, 
eggs, gasoline, cement, linseed oil and 
benzine, and smaller declines i in dressed 
hogs, salt pork, sheep, lemons, oranges, 
currants, prunes, salt, jute, resin, and 
some raw furs. , 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices for 
the several commodities in relation to 
the average prices for the base period, 
1890-1899, these being, therefore, made 
equal to 100. The quotations for most 
farm products are obtained weekly and 
averaged for the month; the quotations 
for other commodities are taken for 
the middle of the month. The table of 
index numbers shows the changes by 
groups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding 
months back to 1913. 


A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commodi- 
ties selected from the 271 in the De- 
partmental list) including twenty 
_ foods, fifteen raw materials, and fifteen 
manufactured goods, based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, declined to 153.1 
in January as compared with 154.2 in 
December, 1922; 148.0 in January, 
1922; 195.2 in January, 1921; 230.2 in 
January, 1920; and 103.1 in January, 
1914. Eggs showed the largest decline. 
but hay at Montreal, sheep, bacon, and 
gasoline were also substantially lower, 
while oats, butter, halibut, raw cotton, 
lead, and turpentine showed the great- 
est advances. 


The index number of wholesale 
prices in Canada published by the 
United States Federal Reserve Board, 
whieh ineludes thirty-three raw mate- 
rials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured 
or producers’ goods, and thirty-eight 
finished or consumers’ goods, and based 
upon price levels in 1913 as 100, stood 
at 147 for December, the same as the 
figure for November, as compared with 
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145 for October; 144 for September ; 
and 145 for December, 1921. As com- 
pared with November, goods imported 
and consumers’ goods were higher and 
all other groups were unchanged. As 
compared with October all groups were 
higher except goods imported which 
were lower. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
index numbers of exports and imports 
were higher. The former now stands — 
at 151.97 as compared with 146.26 in 
December, and the latter at 165.29 as 
compared with 158.63 in December. 
The combined number now stands at 
158.63 as against 153.95 last month. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
January of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
eoal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the 
quotation is given, is set forth in the 
ease of each commodity, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each ease refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from eity to city, etc. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
cept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
eured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
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starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the LABouR GAZETTE was be- 
gun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of 
foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October 1922, a 
number of commodities were dropped 
from the list, and in the ease of a num- 
ber of articles the average prices of 
the grades most sold have been given 
owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the 
various cities from month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oc- 
eupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts, with 
good modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly cen- 
tral, without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in 
the LasourR GAZETTE since January, 
1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
cluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as 
market conditions affecting these usual- 
ly affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price 
of an article heavily weighted for this 
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(or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, 
and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
and hghting the quantities are estim- 
ated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manito- 
ba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
ern provinees, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic 
eonditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
eulations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 
of food, fuel, ight and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. While the 
budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average famiiy 
in the Dominion or in any one prov- 
ince. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at 
hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less 
meat, ete., but more fruits, fresh and 
eanned vegetables, ete., so that com- 
parative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


purpose rises 


Retail Prices. 


Fresh meats showed the first advanee 
sinee July. Sirloin steak averaged 26.7¢ 
per pound in January as compared with 
26.4 in December. The advance was 
general in all provinces except New 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, which averaged slightly 
lower. Round steak showed about the 
same general advanee as sirloin at 21.7¢ 
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per pound. Rib roast was up from 19.6e 
per pound in December to 20.1¢ in Jan- 
uary, averaging higher in all provinces 
except New Brunswick and Alberta. 
Shoulder roast was also slightly higher 
in the average at 14.5¢ per pound. Veal 
advanced from an average of 18¢ per 
pound in December to 18.3¢ in January. 
Mutton averaged Ye per pound higher 
at 27.2c. Roast pork averaged higher in 
all provinces except Manitoba, Saskat- 
echewan and Alberta, in which it was 
slightly lower. Salt pork and bacon 
were down, the former from 26.1le per 
pound in December to 25.8¢ in Jan- 
uary and the latter from 41e per 
pound in December to 40.8¢ in January. 
Boiled ham was also slightly lower at 
6044e per pound. In fresh fish, eod and 
whitefish averaged slightly higher, 
while halibut was down somewhat. Salt 
herring and salt cod were slightly 
lower. Lard was steady. 


Fresh eggs showed a general advance 
to 63.3e per dozen in January as com- 
pared with 60.3¢ in December, 51.6¢ in 
November, 41.7¢ in October and 35.8e 
in September. Cooking eggs also aver- 
aged slightly higher at 46.6¢ per dozen. 
Milk was slightly lower in Halifax, 
Galt, New Westminster and Vancouver. 
Other localities were unchanged. Dairy 
butter advanced to 40.5¢ per pound in 
the average in January as compared 
with 38.2¢ in December. The increase 
was general in all provinces except 
British Columbia, where it was slightly 
lower. Creamery butter averaged le per 
pound higher at 45.5c; the increase was 
general. Cheese advanced slightly to 
30.7@ per pound. 


Bread was unchanged in the average, 
being higher in Bathurst and lower in 
St. John’s, Que., Kitchener, Stratford 
and Nanaimo. Soda_ biseuits were 


steady. Flour was unchanged in the 
average, advances in some localities 


being offset by declines in others. Rice 
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and tapioca were slightly higher, the 
former at 10.5¢ per pound and the 
latter at 12.4c. Canned tomatoes were 
unchanged, while canned peas and corn 
were slightly lower. Onions advanced 
from 4.4¢ per pound to 4.6¢e. Potatoes 
were slightly higher in the average at 
$1.17 per 90 pound bag as compared 
with $1.14 in December. All provinces 
were higher except New Brunswick. 
Evaporated apples were down le per 
pound in the average to 21.6c. Prunes 
were steady. Raisins were slightly 
lower but currants advanced. Raspber- 
ry jam was down from 99.8¢ per four 
pound tin to 99.1¢e. Canned peaches were 
oe per can lower at 33.4e. Corn syrup 
was slightly lower at 49.3¢ per five 
peund tin. Granulated sugar advaneed 
to 9.6e per pound in January as com- 
pared with 9.3¢ in December and 9e in 
November. Tea was slightly higher in the 
average while coffee was down some- 
what, the former at 59.7¢ per pound 
and the latter at 53.6¢. Vinegar, salt 
and pepper were unchanged. Cream of 
tartar was down from 70.7e in Decem- 
ber to 69.6¢ in January. Laundry 
starch and soap were steady. 


Anthracite coal averaged $18.42 per 
ton in January as eompared with 
$18.28 in December. Increases occurred 
in Halifax, St. Hyacinthe, Belleville, 
Galt, Stratford, Cobalt, Fort William, 
and declines in St. John, Hamilton and 
Brandon. Bituminous coal was down 
in the average from $12.05 in December 
to $11.84 in January. Hard wood four 
feet long advanced from $12.61 per 
cord in December to $12.90-in January. 
Soft wood four feet long rose from 
$9.42 per cord in December to $9.51 in 
January, being higher in Cobalt. Coal 
oil averaged 14¢ per gallon higher at 
31.6e. Rent was slightly higher at St. 
Hyacinthe, but no other changes were 
reported. 


(Continued on page 198) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE GOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA, 























































































































































































































} Commodities Quan-| (*) | (*) Jan. Jan. Jan. |Jan.|Jan.|Jan. Jan.|Jan.|Jan. Decree 
: tity | 1900] 1905) 1910] 1911| 1912] 1913] 1914 | 1915 | 1916] 1917| 1918] 1919 1920 1921] 1922) 1923] 1923 
| y fae bee ite. Met bei a, 2) le: e. 4s. ets bce. eetbaabel fice live. 
_ Beef, sirloin, steak....| 2 1bs.| 27.2} 30.4] 37.6] 39.8! 41.6] 44.4] 46.4 | 47.9 | 47.2] 52.8) 63.8] 73.6) 71.4] 71.0] 54.6) 521.8) 53.4 
_ Beef, shoulder, roast..| 9 « | 196! 94.6] 26.0] 27.8] 28.0] 29.6] 39.6 | 32.8 | 32.4] 34.8! 45.0) 51.6] 46.4) 44.6] 36.4) 28.6] 29.0 
Veal, roast............ 1- “ | 10.0! 11.3] 12.8] 14.0] 14.4] 15.7] 16.6 | 17.6 | 17.8] 20.3) 25.3) 27.7) 25.7) 26.9) 18.9) 18.0) 18.3 
Mutton, roast..... -e+l 4 | 47.8! 19.2! 16.8] 18.0] 17.8] 19.11 20.9 | 20.4 | 21.1) 24.8] 31.2] 34.9) 32.3) 30.8) 25.6) 26.5) 27.2 
Pork, fresh, roast.....) 3 « | 499| 13.1] 18.0] 17.8] 17.5! 19.5} 20.64 19.0 | 19.9] 24.6] 83.1] 86.9) 36.5) 36.0] 26.7) 26.4) 26.7 
| Pork, salt, mess......./9 « | 91.8) 95.0] 34.4| 33.0] 33.2] 35.2] 26.2 | 35.8 | 36.0] 44.8) 62.6) 70.8) 69.6] 71.4] 52.0) 52.2) 51.6 
Bacon, breakfast......) 7 « | 45.4] 17.8|-24.5| 23.8) 22.5] 24.7| 24.8 | 25.1 | 26.7] 31.2] 44.8] 51.0) 52.4) 58.4} 39.8] 41.0] 40.8 
Lard, pure leaf........ 2 « | 9691 98-9} 40.61 36.61 35.6 28.4| 37.2 | 35.6 | 36.6] 48.6] 66.6] 73.8] 77.6] 67.8] 43.4) 46.0] 45.6 
f Eggs, tresh..-......... 1 doz] 25.7| 30.0] 33.3] 32.6] 34.3] 33.7] 45.5 | 45.5 | 46.4) 56.9| 63.3) 73.6) 86.6) 85.2) 71.2) 60.3) 63.3 
_ Eggs, storage......... 1 « 20.2) 23.4] 28.41 97.91 31.2] 28.1! 32.4 | 34.9 | 86.1] 45.3) 51.2] 62.5! 69.5] 75.7] 58.7] 45.1) 46.6 
Milk... ..... ae a 6 qts.| 36.6] 39.6| 48.0] 49.2| 49.8] 51.6! 55.2 | 55.2 | 52.2] 59.4] 71.4] 82.8] 90.6] 93.0] 79.8] 71.4] 71.4 
Butter, dairy.........- 2 Ibs.| 44.2| 49.4| 52.0| 55.0] 58.4| 58.0] 61.0 | 61.8 | 66.6] 88.4) 93.8/106.0/135.2|113.4| 83.4] 76.4] S1L.0 
Butter, creamery...... 1“ | 955) 27.7| 31.9] 31.5] 31.7] 33.9] 35.9 | 35.0 | 38.1] 48.9} 51.2] 59.1] 74.8) 68.6] 48.6) 44.4] 45.5 
Cheese, Old..........-. 1 “ | 16.1| 17.6] 18.5| 19.2) 20.1) 20.5] 21.3 | 22.5 | 24.4] 30.5] 33.3] 35.7] 40.9! 39.2] 32.6)§30.61§30.7 
Cheese, new...... seeeee] 1 | 94.6) 15.7] 17.5] 17.8] 19.5] 19.1) 19.6 | 20.5 ; 22.4) 28.8) 30.4) 33.9) 38.1) 37.5) 29.3/§30.6)§30.7 
Bread, plain, white..../15 « | 55.5! 58.5| 66.0] 64.5| 60.0] 61.5| 64.2 | 67.5 | 66.0] 91.5)114.0|120.0/120.5/132.0]105.0/100.5}1001.5 
Flour, family....... -+-110 © | 95.0] 28.0! 33.0} 32.0] 34.0] 32.0) 32.0 | 39.0 | 37.0) 53.0) 65.0] 69.0) 74.0} 68.0) 48.0/§44.0/§44.0 
Rolled GAtSee.. --st 5 © | 48.0! 19.5! 21.0! 21.0] 22.0) 29.0] 91.5 | 24.5 | 24.0) 27.0) 35.0) 40.0) 40.0) 36.0) 28.0) 27.5) 27.5 
Rieewe.2 4302. oo +++-|9 © | 40.4! 10.6! 10.4] 10.6] 11.6] 11.4] 12.0 | 12.2 | 12.0} 13.6] 19.6) 25.2) 30.4} 28.2] 19.6/§20.8)§21°0 
Beans, handpicked....| 9 « | g6| 9.4! 10.8) 10.4| 11.6] 12.4] 11.8 | 13.2 | 16.9) 24.4] 33.4] 30.2) 23.2) 21.6) 17.4] 16.8) 17.0 
Apples, evaporated... « | go| 7.7) 11.5] 13.8] 13.5| 12.0] 12-4 | 121 | 12.51 14.6) 19.7) 22.7| 26.2) 24.9| 22.0] 22.5) 21.6 
Prunes, medium size..) 4 « | 41.5) 9.6; 9.9] 12.2| 12.9] 11.9] 12.2 | 12.9 | 12.7| 19.6) 17.3] 19.6) 25.7] 25.3) 18.4] 19.1) 19.0 
_ Sugar, granulated.....| 4 + | 91.6] 22.0] 24.0] 24.0] 26.0] 23.6] 22.8 | 30.8 | 31.2) 36.8) 42.8] 49.2] 62.0) 51.2) 36.8] 37.2] 38.4 
Sugar, yellow.......... 2 « | 40.0! 9.8) 10.3] 11.0] 12.0 11.0] 10.2 | 14.0 | 14.4! 17.0] 19.8) 22.4| 28.6) 24.6) 17.4] 17.6] 18.2 
Tea, black, medium...|-, « | go] g3i 87} 8y| 8.8) 89] 9.1| 9.6] 9-7) 10.1] 12.5) 15.9] 16.0) 14.5) 13.5/$13.5/814.9 
Tea, green, medium...|y « 8.71 8.7} 9.1] 9.41 9.5} 9.3} 9.81 9.6 | 10.0) 10.1) 12.1] 15.3) 16.7| 15.7) 15.1/§14.8/§14.9 
Coffee, medium......../4 « | g6! gsi 8.9) 9.2) 9.3] 9.4] 9.51 9.9] 9.8| 9.9) 10.1] 11.8] 14.7) 14.8] 13.6] 14.8) 13.4 
Potatoes..........-.+ -|'9 pks| 24.1] 28.0] 30.3| 44.6] 46.3] 36.0] 37.5 | 91.7 | 47.0] 64.7) 72.7] 62.3/108.0) 75.5] 52.6| 37.9] 39.0 
Vinegar, white wine. li¢ pe 77} 7] 7) ig] 8] 8] 8 | 8} 8] 8] 8} 8} £8] 1.0) 2.0) 1.0 
Fe es eee TT | —} | —] — | | | —- | —| - —-| —} |_| 

$ $ | $ |. 3 $ $ & $ $1 $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ 
AM FOOdS...- 2... esceeet ls, 6.48) 5.96) 6.95) 7.14) 7.34) 7.34) 7.73) 7.97] 8.26 10.27 12.42/13. 78 15.30)14.48)11 .03 10.39) 10.52 
" e-ak  b. e ae ear a ee coe ee ee —— + | ——-- See ae ee _ | OO | - —— EPG ERE st — - 
Cal 6d pe. (eee OLh we. hae, ce ce ¢ Gn ples ee c e. | ¢ ¢ 
Starch, laundry....... % Ib. | 2.9) 3.0, 3.1) 8.1) 8.2| 8.2) 38} 33] 3.2) 3.5) 4.6) 4.8) 4.7) 4.9) 4.2) 4.0) 4.0 
WL a a | | etal. et a) es 5 OR ES ba Ee op SBS aes eg |e SN (Fe de Sh |e es 

fete pine URS BER ima | | "| 

Coal, anthracite......./3, ton| 39.5) 45.2) 48.1] 48.8] 51.9, 55.0] 54.1 | 54.1 | 53.2] 64.0] 72.4! 82.5 87.8)125.0)109.6)114.3)115. 1 
Coal, bituminous......)« « | 31.3] 32.3) 35.0] 85.0) 37.5) 38.7] 37.1 | 88.0 | 36.9) 47.7] 55.9) 63.4) 65.21 92.1) 71.7] 75.3) 74.0 
Wood, hard........... “ od. | 32.5) 35.3| 38.8] 41.4! 41.3] 42.5) 42.9 | 42.5 | 41.6] 45.7) 63.7| 76.8, 80.6) 90.5) 80.2) 78.8) 80.6 
Wood, Soft......-.-... « «| 99.6! 25.5) 29.4/ 30.0) 30.0) 30.6| 32.1 | 31.2 | 30.7) 32.7) 47.21 56.5, 62.5) 69.0) 59.8! 58.9) 59.4 
Coal Ofl........ see ees 1 gal.| 24.0) 24.5] 24.4) 23.1] 21.0) 23.7| 23.9 | 23.7 | 23.0] 23.2] 25.8) 28.2) 31.0) 40.3) 31.7) 31.1) 31.6 
ed a a imate aa sa SE AMET rae FU aso cate Roms Seas. cine Sle 

ga Gel ee SR Ses Peels She a Me BOIS 1S Slee eh ies 

Fuel-and lighting.....)...... | 1.50) 1.63) 1.76) 1.7&| 1.82) 1.91) 1.90] 1.80) 1.85) 2.18) 2.65) 3.07, 3.27/ 4.17 3.53) 3.58) 3.61 
ee SS a Oe Le a oe ee Tea SS SS eee ee ee a ee ne Sas Ba eee ara 
el Mules Hoe ce Sid oh ep Sere ee Se ee ST SSS 

Rent. ...:. Raia nite Byres Y¥,mo.| 2.37, 2.89 4.05) 4.08 4.60) 4.75] 4.83) 4.37) 3.98) 4.05 4.50) 4.83) 5.54) 6.60) 6.92) 6.95) 7.01 
So ae -|———.- |___—. EA fe | mn mm pt ree Pe a 

ee Deg a a ee ae ere or rae aie 
Grand Totals..........|...... 9.37 10.50 12.79 13.00/13.79/14.62, 14.49, 14.27) 14.14 16.49 19.80 21.73.24. 15 25.30 21.52 20.97}21.18 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES, 

Pees Lt otaees e ht bs fete ee §] ae fede 
Nova Scotia........ ee 5.61| 5.83] 6.82| 6.78! 7.171 7.29] 7.51] 7.85] 8.80)10.16]12.45/14.07|15.35)14.72/11.18/10.51)10.65 
Prince Edward Island....... 4,81] 5.26] 5.81| 5.80) 6.11] 6.34) 6.55} 6.87) 7.03] 8.63}10.63)12.25/13,42/13.18) 9.78) 9.48) 9.44 
New Brunswick............... 5.38] 5.83] 6.55| 6.84| 7.13| 7.04) 7.45] 7.75| 8.29) 9.92|12.33/13.41/14.97/14.44/11.11/10.51{10.48 
CHGRCES se55 5s'h a Sig we 5.15| 5.64| 5.33] 6.46] 6.97, 6.87| 7.27| 7.37] 8.01/10.03/12.18/13.19/14.67/13. 76/10.63)10.00|10.24 
Pntiatio a cee ods. tre Pl he 5.01| 5.60] 6.50| 6.67) 7.25] 7.20} 7.42] 7.71] 8,.23/10.35)12.51/13.70)15.35/14.39,10.88/10. 31/10. 45 
Manitoba.......... 2 EN 5.85| 6.19 7.46] 7.41| 7.88] 7.87} 8.21] 8.13] 8.44/ 9.80/11.84/13.50/16.09/13.94/10.87) 9.87/10.16 
Saskatchewan.......... «1s... | 6.86] 6.92] 7.86] 8.08] 8.16) 8.25) 8.46] 8.86] 8.47/10. 44/121.18 14.31)15.39/14.10/11.06)10.25]10.47 
yes DER AG anette | 6.02| 6.50| 8.00] 8.08] 8.15) 8.33) 8.76) 8.57| 8.41/10.53|12.72/13.84/15.88|14.77|10.94)10.09]10.26 
British Columbia............ 6.90| 7.74) 8.82] 8.79) 9.03, 9.13| 9.08] 8.98 8.71)10.64/12.69 14.53/16 .11)15,75)12.08)11.45)11.3 
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Ontario (Average).... 
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Manitoba (Average).. 
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roast, per Ib. 
Sliced, per lb. 
sliced, per lb. 


not sliced, 


per lb. 
Ham, boiled, 


Fresh, leg 
Breakfast, 
Breakfast, 
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Beef TR 
Se S 
Pe |e ed | & 
ea eS sa bn 
sB |e gS | 4 
TD mH H « o 
Sin SAWS oly ak ae 
Qo) Sey) ge are oe 
pie en Bw ds Su 
Sed S| ee Haye ee] 
ee M on) > P=} 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
PAs 20.1 14. 11 18.3 21.2 
20.3 15.7 12.1 15.8 23.9 
le Gh RIT 14.3 | 16.5 94.5 
19.6 16 13 9.2 15 18 
2.6 | 18.88. 14 11.6 | 15 20.6 
Sot 99 ib 1, 74] R47 | 16.3 26.6 
DIBA! M12S yH16 30 
21.6 16 13.3 11 19.1 
G 21.6 15.6 (hifae h 15.1 22.3 
6 20.3 17 TOA SG Se. ae 25 
BOO Ge rl Buely | et Om lnlGse 26.6 
25 Goi | tales. Slee onl 21.6 
15.4 | 12.6 Sater ae see 16 
22.4 21.1 14.5 9.7 16.1 23.6 
; 20.5 | 14.9 | 10.2 | 16.9 25.3 
4.7 DAR 15.7 10.2 16.3 24.5 
ae 2905 20 15 Be, Set [aetna 
: B fas! 12 8.5 15 027 
a! TEROR Pla. G7 WLS 19.6 
4.3 BAT dG 10.7 | 20 21 
2 he De al ae 9 a bre 25.6 
45) ES ISvi tana TG.) 14.2 26 
5 20.8 15.5 11.5 21.8 28.2 
Sp ea Syoe |! Halt O16 al MISS7 30.8 
hl 91-2) ALG 10.81 clrwet oe. 
LOR PSE 10s Sr ae 26.2 
Sin Peale Pe aS 9.6 | 24.2 20.5 
Ea TOPLAS pO Pele Dons 24.6 
Ol! TRO TAO | tO Sel 20a 25.3 
BY Tek pe ey flier! a fect me dS? 26.8 
22 15 10 27 35 
i ale ee DN Gaya 1ges 28.7 
8 | 22.5 | 16.5 S288 30 
FOE QOLRN  Weee ea, OF ee O04! 3 
3] 25 AGatr |e, 13:8) ees 33.3 
|, 920 ss ty iit a 30 
ed RS 15, Sule 23s 30.7 
Poti OPP 15-8) 18:Gr f= 19.8 25 
Ose 7 Id | 1.6) 39.6 27.5 
45). 23 PY. IGS. |b Atos ASse 28.2 
6 i 20 354 |e) Oa) mle ss 25 
S le ihe ibes | Tacos 6 23.9 
as aa (Py a Wa Ss ea 2 0 ae 
OORT TO 13 20 25 
7 22 7 16.9 12.5 Time 26.5 
D GES | SEE NG FoR 2087 25.6 
Galea dt tO Oe 33.3 
TONG Teta Pee | TES) 6 25 
16.9 16.3 11.3 8.2 14.0 25.1 
A 16.9 ; 10.2 8.4] 13.8 Fal 
G60) 15 Ole 2.3 8 14.2 25 
16.7 16.0 10.7 8.1 14.6 26.6 
hoes mnlay. 9 9 16 929 
: 15°! 410 8 12.5 o5 
16:5-| 11.2 ees CR 25 
05" | 17 12.5 Sele a164S 97.5 
17 13.9 9.3 8.3 12.1 26.7 
roe (oO BEE ci 1220 30 
eb slob d 9.7 9.3 12.4 29 
V4 A SS 8.8 6.6 | 11.5 22.2 
18.2 15 10.7 8.9 11.8 AS Wp 
23.3 21.6 15.2 11.9 20.8 33.4 
035 | 19°64); 128 9 14.2 30. 
PRES 14.7 10.5 20) 29 3 
20 15 10.6 | 20 35 
255 (ee dS.5 |. 18.6. 2 39.5 
DOA PEO ASN.7 lt IO eee 34.7 
Site Sy ee LA ef eae oo 33 
27.50 19 15 30 82.5 
22.8). Tabet “90.8 a7 Boe ere 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1923. 
Fish — | Eggs Butter 
af roe ~~ [== oat a a a ee 
ae 2 of = So. \e4. 13 ERE S a | 
Ae ey ae aa 3 | a | o& | 38 Se Si 1S Se Paes 
Msh/"8S | ge") 8 |e. lee | 3 a= | 28) Beylazesl & |S? | Be 
QS ea | 8d] os. 3 o g ds 5 Roos Sone Sh. ce S| Be 
eae are 328 ae as Sse aa oa AE Sa) gq.f: we i Pao she 
go |S3y|/S8o\ 24 | 4y |88y] Bs | dz | 88 | SeulScss) S& | aay! fe 
Bae Waa aS “BA Ga | $48] EA &A S2 | B88|5428) S&S | Asa] 5% 
‘ nts | cents | cents | cents eents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | 
ara | 38.1 ey | G30) 89.6; 208) 19.8) 36.4! 22.8, 63.3| 46.6) 11.9] 40.5] 45.5. 
CM tee 47.0| 11.8; 16.4 | 28.0; 23.0| 59.5) 49.2) 11.8] 41.9] 47.6, 
arg 5 Spee cer paca 50 18.2 | 16.5} 30.6] 23.5] 60 | 49.1] 14 42.5 | 47.5 )1 
op Aree tr ae eee om 50 16.6] 18.4| 30.8] 21.2] 56.7) 48.5] 18 39.5 | 45.8 | 2 
10) ae tee eee 45 18 15 96.8 | 23.3| 58.3] 48 9 40 a5 8 
AP PEF 230-85 ook. 7 40 17 14,8 | 25.6) 92.8 bs 68.5 |-. 50.3) - 12 42.3| 49.6 | 4 
a ik BE PAR. ace eh gE 12 lR6 |.) 26.24" 84 59 B01) a 45- | 50 | 5 
ee: coer | = 
10 SOF AMON 2 60 17 20 35,8} 28,651 53.7) 43 89] 35.8] 41 | 6 
Se Sees eT OP oae foe ER ee ae | ‘os ee ae } 
Lee es RS PE OU. Sy y 10S 2 16.84, S120) 22.5) 58.9 yn 50.9) 10.5.) ALT) at.8) 
12 San et eee 10 60 {641% 18.6 Th. W3bey | S108) 85 A se aa ad aa a 
15 ey tet eee at Oe 60 16 14.3] 37.5] 22.5] 60.5 | 50.51]. 12 2.5} 46.2) 8 
12 AS PORE Seen 50 TSA) Tera Ge ekss |.’ 25 64 54.2 | a8 45.11 46.8 | 9 
WEL oxo eee Bee 40 18 166 e262 (O28 50 48.7 | 10 35 49.3 |10 
16.11 28.8! 17.5| 9§.5| 63.0; 209| 2.0] 31.4) 22.2; 68.3! 469] 11.3] 39.9| 43.1 | 
20 Ra he ee, bok RM 50 20 MEG per Sle Ws 73/4 a Tie ie 28.9 | 43.2 jl 
ROP dg B0RF ask A. Edo ied Oe 6 es | 20 80.5} 21.5 | 75 45. 7 eee 19 40.5 | 43.4 [12 
15 Sod dope ae 1) hea 93.6 | 20.6] 34.4 |. 22 66.8} 46.6} a9.1} 40 45/18. 
arr AO) Pts er ehe PoON uke, OF ahs 2h 93.9 | 22.2] 65.2] 43 12 Peres Aer ad 
te Sea Ce A ee Ee ke Oe gy cre ae we HS 89 41k 65.6 14. B82 Po Oa temas, 41.9 |15 
pameth Ehcanes Fb: 15 10 60 20 19 30 oT gel 68.8.0 51 Gun aT 40 42.7 {16 
15-16 | 3 10-25 | 8 60 2:91} 19.5] 35.9| 21.8] 68.4] 43.6] 13 | 40.9] 43.917 
15 25 15 ie ob tobe as 2 Sat | 1s a Ot ta O3,00r 263.7 46.6 TO 38.9] 44.5 {18 
19,92 wes a wl0ee asl Toe ty 0O0 5 2O.B 2 1958, este 22.0 ed Oe a7 6 Ld 6 van 81) Aa 
16 28 16 reg beet S 20.3 | "16.1 |. 38.8] 23 75.9} 48.4] 10 41.1} 46.1 {19 
ne GaN 35 15 OO te ts 20.88") 1% 37.2} 20.2) 64.7| 46.9} 11 41 44.2 [20 
CST ig ECD BRST. 2 eens ede 19.5 5 19-2 oe ty BOO OLB ar A745 IG 40.2 | 44.7 21 
sc AE rote MR Fee Pit aoee | a le-5 ky 22 30.6 | 22.8] 63 48.81 a9 42.6]. 45.8 22 
15 30 Ce PETE Ores 20 21 279 be. 22.05 66.8 1 as 1G 38.4] 41.3 [23 
eek ey Tee eee Ane 2 ree 19.6 | 32 92.2} 68.8) 46.5 {911.5} 38.91 43.3 j4 
19206 bo OLN W128 Pee. 8, 60 20 VEG shies 21.5 | 68.7] 45.8} a@J2.5| 39.7] 45.9 [25 
20 Bodh geass Ct Pons, 25 2b [bled | 29 70.6 | 45.2 | 12 43 47.8 |26 
20 30 30 ee Deere G 16.7|° 19.5} 40.8} 21.5) 68.9| 49.4! 42 41.7 | 44.1 [27 
20 35 25 15 75 19 18.1 | =. 44.6} 20.81 70.7'|. 46.2] 12 40.9 | 45.9 [28 
Oe ots 200 | 2085 | S42. Lolo. 5. 19.5 f 172 [oo .30u7 |? 20.00) 264.6 be 4a 9 Te 19 43 45.8 |29 
ie A 30 20 HS.) tae Le STi, OG Ieee OCT tn 92.8) re Ole eds. te th | ae ome ae 
eye § 30 Ne Lown Py A he iat |S 18th ae B72 Pe QT OU, TE Byam 49 10 40.4| 44.4 [3 
iw 28 Do hates. 3. Aa 20 20 32 20.7| 66.3] 51.8] @11.8| 41.5] 45.3 |32 
- 20 30 22 15 50 20.7 | 21 39:1 | . 20.6] 58.6 | , 46.5 | 10 37.7 | 42.4 (33 
20 25 25 228 Ek. 21.8 | 20 36.4| 21.1] 66.6| 46.1] 10 39.51. 43.8 [34 
20 25 eee Sel ee Babee 10:2 )b 7, 1066 fy e4D.B | 2 21 WATS 4 Pence. 8 Pp 41.5 | 44.4 [35 
20-25 | 30 18 10 50 21 19.21» 43.8| 21.81 [65.8 {| 48.9} 42 41 | 44. (36 
18 30 18 OE Saas 4 20 92.2 | 37.6] 91.5| 60.8] 48.4] 12 38.7 | 48.9 [37 
ci PH Xl Bie) fats. Gib-vig, } on. Yt. or 47.24) 90.8478 47.1 | 12-19 | 44:5] 46.2 [38 
Bee Sh thet 5. LO FONG SD Plies tg 17 18 37.7 | 22.3 | 60 47.1 | 10 39.2; 42 |39 
a | 30 Tog dene mai 22 19 SPA ih te 25a 4 ot AS Ne 45 47.5 [40 
coe. eee 4,9. 20 Any ets Lt ee ee ATCC Aeon a Ot Pel ang Pn ade Sa Ye 41 44.6 {41 
eR Sk a: 25 20 9 90 O05 LTT Le, 43 25 57.8 | 53.7] a12.5| 38.31 45.5 [42 
Ae Sod Rill a 50 21.2 | 18 43.9: |. 24 ae By NY aRwer Reem re est! 46.1 |48 
—_——— _—__— a > _-~—= - | ~ 
aa 2 Fe eee ee ed | 20.8 TG AAs 22 BU) gy G8.0 ag AO. 1 Ale 2. AB. 8, cade 
aes D5 pe ae15 MS wk O88 Pe Tea AL b i 22 67.8| 40.2 | 12 97.6 | 45.4 144 
ead 30 a5 RAEy eh dt $10.9 b 1G en 40 dc 28.8 Ie 60 41.2 | 12.5| 38.1] 44.8 |45 
z els NS CX suas sf: ieee as EK | 
21.5 | PA Ee ta Pangaea oA 26-8 esr ST. a e800. 42.5 le AS, | ia Ol ae 
18 BS 6 eed ake keke. 25 20 25.8 | 23 60 42.9 | 13 35 43.8 |46 
as. 2. D5 gd Waka AO RO. tO Ne ae, ce Og PesroR, tos el eg Tides 4 Bs TT 37.5 | 45 {47 
ae 3. 1 UR, EO, OR LOMO eee ca A cg Rar A Ces 61.2| 40.6] 13 37.1} 43.2 [48 
25 BS OP Aide | Bok. De oF, 27.5 | 23.8) 362] 25 | 54.5] 43.7] 16 38.2 | 46.1 |49 
re aineer sor ape ce eae Be Bierce 22:5 |: 2258"), 41a | 24.5 |" 9.64.7 | 2.42.6 | 12:4.).4.89,0 |) ART 
25 25 15 ae J aod 25 25 48.5 | 27.5 | 65 Bi. ate 40 46.2 50 
TH 5-20), Be-0s | se Sag |e 93.3| 23.51 39.21 26 68.3] 37.7] a12.5| 39.6] 44 {51 
pAle A RRL ad Reet 18 90 19.3 FP O1et | oak. beet 92 Te 60 Bul BT de td 39 43.6 |52 
18 22 15: ) i804 BM.) $2.40 tor gibats 21.8 |. 65 TES WN Sore 37,5 | 44.8 (53 
| 
2026 (25-82 108 48:8 feet, 28. 22 Te RON Ok 2 87 AA 8 88, | Ath eal 
22 20 18 En 25.8 | 24.2 | ~50.8| 26.2} 63.3] 45 De ieee 47.1 |54 
25 30 20 Spm \erel «a 25 Ob. (edad |. oe 8 eo 5 he eg ary 43.5 | 48.3 [55 
25 30 20 i ie ed 24.1] 25 32.2 | 24.1 | 64 276) REIS Ree fee 50 (56 
18 SP Rs eed en, ene a 29.5) P92,8 fe tie ore | 54 840.8 10 41 46.7 |B7 
19 20 2 188ta3:; 12.5 eM. ;. 21 20 38.5| 20.7| 55.1] 41.8] a9 36.4] 46.9 ‘58 
18 ee ee 12.5 sb 21.3] 19.3] 43 22.6 | 51.4| 35.9| 10 44.7| 54.7 [59 
15 5 CE Bie eR alee. 5: 92.5 | 22.2} 46.2]. 25 58.6 | 46.6 | 13 46.7} 50.8 |60 
ext UR ed a a PM lay A 34.2] 25.7] 68.1) 51.6] 20 42.5 | 50 61 

















a, Price per singte quart higher.” 
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Rerait Prices or SrapLe Foops, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 























































































































is q Canned Vegetables 
& : 5 
oO : -s on 2 a = et SS 
ar a fe ees) ern i) > ee S | Sq 
Sp a | ‘3 i =i Ny Be 2 Bw Jae = 3 ¥ 
ae oo ra = So o CS Y a © DN 
Locality HY A, aS 8a ra) u eae: 35 oS peer 
am o es) 2 oS a mee a=) me ee 
Ses Ry Brus ey Hou o= oF Sy am ihe 
OR D fe oo Ss 2 Sx oO As Bt. Ds B 
Ze r= Po hs a eee ek | = ae | os | Sa} 98 
es 6) ea) BR Fy fe ae a = So Os aay BS 
; | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents { cents | cents | cents { cents { cents { cents 
Dominion (Average)..| 28.1 30.7 6.7 17.8 4.4 5.5 10.5 12.4 the 17.8 16.1 
Nova Scotia (Average) 29.0 29.7 1.4 ddse 5.0 5.8 9.8 12.9 19.3 18.7 17.3 
PES WOM GY soca ia aie core ers) ate enue eles SS) AS O58 17.4 5.3 5.9 10 bz): 20 19 19 
9 New GIASE OW osc vaacies se toeeres css 29.4 8 16.2 4.8 5.6 10 14 1925 | “MOST 18.3 
SB ASMTVCR SG ois c Scie o/s ceisieus ss 25 28.2 ies 18 4.9 5.6 10 12:5. 18.8 17.6 15 
ee) 8 CN is @ eee earic 6 Omi 29.5 30.4 f3 17.2 4.8 5.8 8.8 14 18.5 | . 18.3 16.7 
Fy -PUIUT ON css eeiere aectevatokenekeveiaie ts 3¢ 29 URES WOES) 5.2 6 10 12 19.6 19.3 17.6 
6 Pres —Charloce ese. 28.1 6.1 18.2 4.4 5.1 9.6 14.6 17.5 Migs a Wes: 
New Bruns. (Aver.).. 27.3 39.2 7.9 17.8 5.0 5.7 10.6 14.9 2 17.6 15.9 
TE NEONMCCOM Recicscseters Store ales telanael. «sre 31.6 88.7 18 5.1 bes 10.8 15 18.8 18.8 17.4 
Shes el OL eetd, s clatoseltiege one in 26.8 | 30.5 (38 19 4.9 = & ou hats 175 16.1 17 14.7 
GUREOUELICUOGM es ar os tetet ees 2d 28.6 8 16.6 4.7 Deo 9.8 13.4 18 18 15 
ROS Ba CUPS Gs. wcecle Sean eio ade 30 30 8 17.6 Tet 5.5 10 13.5 20 16.6 16.5 
Quebec (Average).... 26.9 30.5 6.1 18.4 4.8 6.1 9.7 18.2 15.2 17.8 14.4 
TAS QU ED CC Ss sisss owictele visicine vers 27.8 29.9 72D a lyfe 4,7 6.1 10.3 13.4 15.9 18 15.38 
12 —"D Tree EUEVELS pein shan esterst > 26.2 30.4 6 20.2 4.8 Bey 9.8 15.4 15.3 19.1 14.7 
13-Sherbrooke, .0. 0c eae secs DOU. | at Bo A: 7.3 18.4 4.7 6 9.7 TONE 16.4 18.6 14.5 
A= SOME. fe cs o-bove a adobe wsheherevials 2a 29 De 19 4.8 Werk 9.3 Toh 15 18.7 14.1 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 25 PARA TS Oye: 18.8 4.8 6.5 9.8 1325 15.4 19 15 
RO Obel) OLD Sw sie sovcloar toto ieies | 29 31.8 4.7 gai 4.8 | 6 10.8 13.3 15.2 16.7 14 
VS MEONETEB Lo... «s..:ctetere eialele.or de 26.8 | 31.6 6.7-7 18 4.8 5.4 10.1 dF nk 14.8 16.6 14.4 
RSPR caress atecevebets a'etanenciensts 25.9 30.3 6 Bia 4.9 Bin 8.1 11.2 13.9 16240), Pts 35 
Ontario (Average).... 26.8 29.9 6.3 ie 4.2 5.3 11.1 12.3 16.2 16.3 14.7 
ES OU GE Wis onsale 0 eteivlouepaterenape 27.8 82.6 6.7 Vis BoE 5.6 11.4 11.4 15.4 16.4 14.5 
DEBE OCIV Ue icc. :slevejaraopnoreone TIED 29 6 17.2 4.2 5 9.5 abe 17 15.6 14.5 
UE ICTINOG BOM eras wotetescsczenccort os 25.4 3 6 15 4.6 4.9 9.8 11.6 15.9 15.7 14.3 
PI SESCULE VW MLC iste evo nate aragellalsi ste 24.0 29.3 5.7 17.8 4.3 5 10.9 11.5 15.5 16 15 
93-Peterborough........... Dat 29.6 6.7 18.1 3.8 4.9 10.9 TT6 15.4 15.4 14.7 
OE Gi ALI Peary ah oe ea O 26.6 29.5 6 17.3 4.0 4.8 11 12.5 16.8 16.7 14.9 
P5-TOLrONtO. 2... e cea eeee 26.2 32.1 6 Ve7 4.4 5.3 10.2 11.8 0 (ae | 15.2 14.2 
56-Niagara Falls... .. 0... 27.4 B02 6.7 17.3 Avs 5.2 11.9 12.6 16.2 17 14.8 
97-St. Catharines.......... 25.5 30 6.7 15.6 4.1 5 11.6 12 16.2 15.8 12.7 
SEL ATU OMe oe.asvserer<jeuse oe 94.5 99.7 5.3 16.7 8.8 5.4 9.9 12 15.9 15.7 14.5 
PO BYAUELOLG ce cig wile oe seh 92.7 832.4 6 17.6 3.9 bon 11.5 12.1 15.8 15.2 14.6 
ACE GAS A) ae MS oa ere Up pers 29.3 33.3 6.7 18.3 4.0 5d 17 12.5 16.5 17 ot 14.8 
Co TRO UID ic, ctaleveih valve as, (6:9,00 27.6 29.7 6 17.3 4.0 5.6 11.9 12.6 15 15 13.4 
SII ECHGIED «cia caine ol isa,*'¢ie le 24.7 8 6 17.5 Bey 5a 11.9 a ey 16.4 15.8 14.6 
EY GO CMMEOE Kiet aie ovis ieye resets 26.3 29.4 6 Wey 3.9 5 10.6 YW 15 15.8 13:3 
PA SOTAULOLGs vica-e vielen one's 27.5 3127 6 16.8 3.9 5.7 12.4 12.7 15.6 15.6 14.3 
Rone REO VICE OAR a cians Rivers ieiate <b 25.2 32.8 6 17.9 4d 5.1 11.5 11.6 16.1 16.2 14.8 
86-St. Thomas...........++ 27 a nO: 6 17.9 4.1 ‘ayaa! 12.1 12.3 15.6 16 14.6 
BO WAC MAIN oie ae «agrees <' 25 31.9 6.7 18.4 4.3 5.3 10.9 11.7 17.3 16.7 14.6 
PR VEINS OTS ecto jnees cas ake O81 sb. 7 6.7 17.4 4.4 5.5 11.2 13.4 16.3 16.1 14.8 
39-Owen Sound..........+- 262 31.1 6 17.6 4.2 See: 10.8 12.8 16.6 16.1 14.8 
ME COD EI hi ras eoleeeeone ee 29 Shes 7.4 19.6 5.0 6.7 12.1 13.6 18.5 19.9 18.8 
41-Sault Ste. Marie....... 25 31.4 6.7 18 4.5 6 10.7 13.5 15.5 15.8 14.3 
42-Port Arthur............ 35 30.8 6.7 18.3 4.2 5.1 9.9 13.7 17.5 18.9 15.6 
43H Ort- William... <<) 6 30 31.1 | 5.5-6.7| 18.4 4.6 4.8 11.5 12.8 ‘oo tok e 16.7 
Manitoba (Average).. 27.9 32.6 6.6 18.0 4.3 5.1 
44-Winnipeg...........2++: 27.8 | 32.5 6 19.4 4.2 5. a4 ie ae : ; ye 
45-Brandon...........06.6 28 32.7 G2 16.5 4.4 5 13 13. 20.1 20.31 18.8 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)|......... 33:01 6.4 b116.8 4 4B 58 yO AaB 3 1 
Se ae nny nan bier Oe Bh.G ce 6.7 018.8 4.1 5.7 ee he fea i ; ne 
47-Prinee’ Albert... .2..... 35 36.2 6.7 15 4.1 5.6 10.5 14, 23 29 19.5 
ARSC KA TOON: fi. sacle Solas een ae ens « 82 6.6 16.6 4.0 5 10.3 12.4 19.5 19.1 19.3 
AQO=MOOSCE SAW. .cicscseeeetsectccess 32.2 Bead Piet once of 4.4 5 10.6 12.4 19.6 19.7 17.6 
Alberta (Average)...-| 31.7] 31.3 3 1216.8 4.1 5.3) 10.0! 11.5. 
50-Medicine Hat........... 35 BLS PRG 178 La ae pel feo ye oo ae ody 
SI-Edmonton..... +. es sees efeeeee eves 30.5 6. Ply 4.0 5.3 9.51 210.7) . 18 19.7} 18.8 
Be Ara ARY.« Sases vials cance oe 30 33.4 73°16. 4.1 5.) 10,41" aE.) gre 19.7} 19.7 
58-Lethbridge.............. 30 29.7 6.9 15.9 4.0 5 10.1 10.9 18.2 19 17 
British Colum. (Aver.)| 31.0 | 32.5 7.17 19.0 4.4 5.9 
B4-POrMiesceccesecsesesees on} ees (eos Pecape | oe eat Gee Mecrt| uae al wee fe 
G5 -Netsom Vs. diss agreed 32.3 | 32.5 8.3. iglt 4.8 6 10 41.2) o98-71. O20 18.7 
Tig oe eee Re a ey. 30 85 Te Perl76 4.6 5.6 | 10 10 18.3} 19.1] 19.1 
57-New Westminster.......| 28.3 | 30 8.3 | 23.6 4.2 5.5 8.2 8.5) 18.9| 19.5| 15.5 
68-Vancouver.........0..05 29.5} 31 | 66.7] 20 4.5 lc tape) 8,60 oA)! 18-8] Saee WNT.T 
BO-Victorla. ve. c.cc..0ds044 28 B12 | aaiT.4 bi uglB. 3) ligt. Bly a6, 2c), : 0-891, 9.61.5 18a) ao0.b ests 
GO“Nanaimo:scsns do's ond ap 85 32.5 7.4 20 3.9 6.2 9.8 9.5 19.6 19.7 19.1 
61-Prince Rupert.......... 82.5 35 V8.3 20 4.3 aes 10 10 Zan 20 19.2 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1923—(Continued). 


























































































































S e Potatoes Apples 2 : FF 5 
» cor he ah ligeees canoe gripe ane eee ae ge are ibe = > a 
E bi 2 5 ra s = 
re ee pe s a Nee S e | Ba | 3. . 4 A 
SR sath Bene es Be ee pees ae ead te aeenie ae 
d mos ‘ ; ea) = Ay, ne = =O AS yA ip a 
Do . AS ws stan oe Bus § aie as » i & v2 PrP 
G0} wt ERS Bid “pee ox os Oss q Fa ™ & Bp AS 
Che a ee Pee | Ae = eae Ego 53 ~w 5, sat 16 
B55 Lo ho ty BH Sr; BS 29 B Ay ge ba SS Ey 
gee) 82 | s2) a5 | ee] 84] a2 | geo | § | SR | SS | S58] BA 
eents | cents $ cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents $ cents 
8.5 1.171 23.6 24.5 21.6 19.0 24.7 981 33.4 8 | 49.3 
8.0 4.5 1.235 23.5 19.0 22.5 18.6 20.3 24.7 996 33.3 921 48.0 
9 4.7 1.48 Dd |e wi ee 25 22.4 22.4 | 24 991 30 TOS) | See eae 1 
7.7 4250 eae, 15 21.5 DAU Wee \Picetrs Sekie 18.3 19.3 24 1.06 a ss 90 55 2 
8.5 5 866 15.6 Da es care 15.5 21 26.5 90 Sone 1.00 45 3 
fare oa 1.31 27 W3ivo 20 16.7 21 24 96 31.6 782 75 4 
7.6 4.5 Ok 24.1 TESA epee 20 ie 25 1.07 37.5 875 65 | 5 
9.5 Sid 875 16.1 15.6 18 20.2 19.3 24,4 208 34 70 65 6 
8.7 4.2 963 20.5 25.2 18.2 19.0 20.9 25.0 942 31.7 840 46.8 
9 4.5 1.00 20.2 Di Se tcete es 19 22-3 25 1.00 31.6 80 50 ¢ 
6.8 Coe he alg 24 30 15 20 20 26 816 3142 70 45 8 
10 3.6 883 19.7 20.7 19.6 17.8 18.3 23.8 95 30.5 86 42.31 9 
8.8 4.4 80 BS lem tery. 20 19 23 25 1.00 30.3 1.00 50 10 
8.5 6.4 1.294 26.6 27.4 19.8 18.8 22.4 24.3 1.008 32.2 $45 49.3 
8.4 6.7 132 PAU) 30 yay ved 19.6 21.4 21.7 964 35 .912 APee Wt 
7.6 st wet as 29.2 25 20 21.6 earl Due 1.05 28.3 95 Cy Oia ia ie (2 
9.2 5.2 1.39 25 31.4 20.2 20.2 20.6 25 1.03 Shsl . 846 54.3 113 
8 a 1.20 ODEN, Precis 20 18.7 25 30 1.02 28.7 1.00 43.7 (14 
7.9 6.5 1.30 26 20; 19.6 17.5 22.9 Pa BS) 1.07 40 ala iy 49.2 15 
8 7 1.25 BOR Vie Later 17.5 16.5 23.3 25 1.00 30 1.00 60 16 
8.6 48 33 25.2 31 19.3 18.5 20.7 24.2 1.06 30.1 . 763 47.1 AT 
10 6.7 | 1.08 22.3 2A 2052 ieee 20.1 bh .87 28.7 .917 45.8 118 
8.4 4.2 1.103 23.3 24.7 21.0 19.1 20.3 24.5 $67 32.2 811 45.6 
8.7 Bee 1.07 22.6 31.9 wk: 18.8 20 24.1 1.038 34.5 . 734 45.9 |19 
7 4.5 937 21 LAS et antares 19 20.6 21.4 80 | 31.6 70 43.3 |20 
Oar 3.9 .925 20.4 PATTIE es ee 18.3 18.6 23.6 956 28.1 80 43.3 |21 
7.9 4.5 .992 27 Za Ns SOR ok 19.6 20 23% 97 35 722 45.2 |22 
9.6 4.8 . 864 18.3 D300 15 19.9 17.6 22.9 94 82.5 (its 45 3 
7.9 “4.4 . 858 18.8 Zone 21 18.4 19.9 24.5 975 29.7 2754 44,8 |24 
8.6 3.7 1.04 20.5 23.6 19.3 18.7 19.4 25.3 866 95.3 Sor 45.3. :25 
9.8 4.4 1.35 26.4 74.) alo, Se 22, 2a || 26.3 1.04 Ba: 975 47 !26 
9.6 4 1523 23.9 Gan eee oe 21 20 25 959 30.5 82 43.8 |27 
8.6 3.9 | 1.08 429.9 Was A. likes eas 19.1 19.5 22, Ee; 938 27.5 768 42.4 |28 
ae Siee | 1.09 21.8 PASSE |e oe 15 20 22 872 B17 718 43.7 \29 
9.5 4 Se} aes O02 23.1 ESO eke ce 20.4 20.3 25 958 28.3 838 45.8 |30 
7.4 4 875 18.9 Fao 15 17.9 18.9 25.9 898 Slee 746 42.5 (31 
8.4 4.4 | 1.00 2125 28.4 14 19.4 19.9 23.6 797 Bhs: 875 ye al 
7.7 3. Gig teets 14 25 LRA, Woes a 19.6 20.4 23.8 98 33.8 .818 44.6 133 
7.9 4.64 8.26 27.1 We ee eee 19 20.7 23.3 1.07 32.9 875 45  |34 
Cee Sad oe 23.6 22D We tare 19 TORY, OS 1.02 30.6 . 865 47.6 135 
8.7 ao ame. 20 24.2 Boe 25 20.4 21 Pa 68 1.03 35 .83 44.6 136 
8.4 ied ily 25 OAS Bia oars 19.3 20 22 1.01 35.7 858 45.6 |37 
9 Seon wal 22 23.8 29 30 19.7 19.8 23.8 JOE: 36 .90 51.9 138 
8.4 4.1 .836 19.2 ASE we She ex ser 20.5 25 . 858 36.7. aD. 47.2 |39 
9.7 6.3 1.57 AP 2) Bratiertears Pat 23.3 20.5 26.5 27.9 1.08 Bow .957 54.7 140 
8.6 CB Nees alae 30 29 22.5 18.3 20.8 25 1.06 25 82 45 !41 
8.2 3.8 | 1.07 25 31 Deal 18.8 20 27.9 1.02 34 .816 45.8 |42 
8.3 4.1 1.04 26.2 34.4 22.57 18.8 20 30.6 1.02 53.8 .835 47 3 
9.4 4.2 186 1020) | Fhe 21.4 19.7 Zee 26.7 1.662 33.8 163 46.8 
9.3 4.2 821 aoe HR, PG ae 19.4 19.1 20.6 25.8 984 32.6 733 46.1 144 
9.5 4.1 75 eT toe. ae se Tove 20US 21.8 275 1.02 d 792 47.5 |45 
9.0 4.6 1.163 2121 28.8 23.1 19.4 21.8 26.3 1.021 34.$ 182 53.9 
8.3 4.4 1.61 31 32.5 21.6 16.7 Dl Je 24,1 973 BAT, 681 52.9 146 
10 5.4 1.02 NS j|Shide 2 we 26.2 22 24.4 2.5 1.08 38 82 53.3 |47 
9 4.3 1.16 20.2 25 VALE) 20 20.5 26.2 1.01 34.1 81 52.5 |48 
8.7 4,2 86 (Re Sis reac Sees ea 18.7 21 27.5 1.02 35 816 56.8 |49 
8.0 4.2 1.071 23.1 25.0 24.6 18.8 21.0 26.2 1.025 35.6 790 54.0 
8.8 Ded 25 i. 9 Fl Be aerators « 25 19.5 227 30.2 1.01 31.0 . 825 57.5 |50 
7.6 4.1 943 AQ Shea oes 24 18.4 19.8 24.8 1.02 34.6 783 56.6 |51 
cay ALT Veet 26 2i 25 25 20 20.8 94-1 1.06 34 ae 53.3 52 
7.8 2.9 831 21,2 25 24.5 L7.2 20.6 25.6 1.01 36.3 781 48.5 |53 
8.4 4.0 1.508 Shel | Sede 23.7 18.4 20.4 23.3 1.034 36.9 .826 56.8 
8.8 4 1.33 Th ated kept aeecyeae 20 15.8 21.7 29.2 Tato 40 , 867 62.5 154 
9 3.6) 1.58 SPAN Ta |S 6 ahaa 25 20 20 25 1.00 35 825 60 [55 
8.1 jpg Ot lie ee be BOW iid ees 22.5 19.1 20 25 1.00 8D .80 56.6 |56 
7.4 AO ost, 25 Bo AA We Peres ios 22.5 line 21.5 21 .99 41,1 82 55 D7 
72 SHU ees 1h GAT Bek SO ea tote 24.2 17.9 18.8 20.5 975 BYR) 79 53 58 
8.6 4 1.38 MN ae 25 19.7 18.9 19.9 1.03 34,5 .776 55 =«|59 
8.3 Tel lps LAY 35 beret thea eo 25 18.7 20.7 22.5 1.08 42 .85 57 ~~ |60 
10 DEO He mae e024 cae all desde’ ace © 25 18.3 na Bae Zone 1.05 35 883 55 «61 
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ReraAIL Prices of STAPLE Foops, Groceries, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


































































































































































































oe Ea 2 | 4 oad hei Sek cat 
he we | . ES = a = re 
ee a ee gE B al of 4 eRe) eS ee ee 
Locality mS ‘- d 2 Sit ee " 3° ed ea ‘ 
= 5 ave _o a ea Et ora & so 
oe tie : i a= ue aie Beg ede ome Sa 
sof) Eok| vs 2, cee) Se =e! Bg | gs as ee 
eS Lule O cit 4 é moe 8 : ae S = ad 
Steet et oe S Sak S aetics| as o Sa oo 
HEA! ORAl OA 2 Oss <= bd aa 25 8 £3 2A or 
om 6) a ok ok a RD ae oO RN Qe 
cents | cents | cents | cents { cents | cents cents | cents cents | cents ; 
Dominion (Average).. 9.6 dl 53.6 53.7 28.1 15.2 3.9 44.5 699 11.9 7.9 4 
= Sesncat= : 
Nova Scotia (Average) 9.5 9.0 58.0 55.7 29.1 12.1 4.3 45.6 .536 12.5 8.5 : 
TF Sydney ee ee ae 9.9 9.5 57.5 56 30.4 14.3 5 51.5 .651 12:2 SF ae 
9-New GlaSgow........... 9.7 9.1 57.4 54. 29.5 12 3.8 44 4381 13.2) 8.7 
SA MIMOSA! tee. ha cea tees 9.5 8.6 60 56.6 27.5 10.6 4.3 45 ZO 12.6 8 . 
ASA IAX ees ce owes a 9 8.8 55.3 56.9 28 13 4.7 47.5 .623 120 BES 
Ba DIA O se cr clea ole's oes ale 9.3 8.8 60 “5D 30 10.6 Dao) 40 . 466 12.3 8.6 
§-P.E.1.—-Charlott’n. 8.6 8 58 52.9 31.8 14.8 Si Ao 471 12.8 8 
- New Bruns. (Aver.).. 9.5 | 8.8 60.6 54.0 27.8 12.0 3.8 45.5 463 12.3 8.6 
P=WEGRCEOM 2 s sos o'eis sreeieeeele 9.7 8.9 65 53 30 1225 3.8 60 . D0 14.3 9 
&-Sti John... ....... oe Be 9.1 8.4 61.2 34 27 ie 3.4 45 557 11.6 9.2 
9-Fredericton.......05 de. 9.7 8.7 De Sie 3s 54.3 26.3 1 Bs 4.1 37 446 ie 3 8.1 
He Bathurst. 05.55% i: : 9.6 9.1 60 54.2 28 13 | 4 40 40 | 22 8 
Quebec (Average).... 8 | §.2 53.7 61.2 27.4 14.0 | 4.2 46.1 . 152 10.7 8.1 
I= @Uened. caveat a ee aeons 9 8.5 55.2 61 2 18.2 3.9 40.2 .667 | 10.8 822 
12-Three Rivers........... 4G. f Som pe 565 63.1} 26.4 14.4 | 4.7 46.7 867 10.7 8.3 
13-Sherbrooke.........%.: &.9 8.2 54 4 61.2 FATT i ie in es I 4.5 46.2 ir b) 11 8.4 
ae Somel et... azt.b aet ten Gai, Sp 48.7 1 ESE 2 Wy ABO 12.5 AT 1 345 .967 | 12 8 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 8.5 8 55 62.9 OT AR 4.4 46.7 .70 9.2 ehh | 
AG-Stom POUT Seah a oot 8.7 8 56.7 61.7 27.5 S.D at 53.3 .65 i eA 9 
Hi RTONTTER Sate face cch oleic e 8.4 | 8 53.8 62.5 Oto 185) 3.8 47.1 . 706 10.9 «9 
ASDC os ot tome otis idle eae 8.6 8.1 50.8 Cet 27.9 7 2, 43.3 683 Vas pai 
Ontario (Averageé).... 9.5 9.0 53.6 60.7 26.4 12.9 3.5 41.4 682 19.9 8.5 
TOO CUAW Bon Rie sn cxe «, tercbacte 8.9 8.4 52.9 60.1 27.5 122 4 46.5 .637 10.6 7.8 
DO BLOEK VILE. ec « s.00<.0 docahe 9.3 8.8 53.3 Ae 6261. 213 12.9 4.6 35 .583 10 Sie 
Pi KMIStOM (tee sss os se eats 8.9 8.4 49.4 56.8 26.1 12S he 42.5 .60 10.6 8.1 
Be OW ILO veer is b+ bw sie e.0 oot Vie 8.8 | 52 58 PA (eapiili, CARS, 3.4 36 . 66 10.6 8 
93-Peterborough........00f 9 8.9 56.4 56.4 Ag ao 1S.0 sal 38.5 . 608 9.7 8.4 
Pe QITUIA. scat os ek eke ease 9.5 | 9.1 55.4 56.1 rps 127 Ws SHAE | 648 11.3 8.9 
PN OEON UO. sere os <a os case's 9.1 S Giles 00%: 59.2 25.6 11.5 3.6 40.8 .619 9.9 8.1 
BENiaearad HAUS... «se «cr 9.5 9.4 | 55 68.7 28.5 13.5 4.1 42.5 | .DD 10.7 8.7 
97-St. Catharines.......... 9.5 9.2 54 65 25 NDA, 3.8 43.8 .70 11 8.4 
DOE TSM LOM age basis + + sate at 9.1 8.6 | be 60.2 26.4 11.4 aig 37.5 . 60! 10.2 T.9 
OO-BrantLOrge: y+ s+. vem 9.6 | 9.6 | 58.1 62.5 24.7 iy Bek 41.7 . 167 10.7 8.9 
A ei gle ae” o-3u) . geyelas Sa S a WeBR.O Re, 19-4 3.6 | 45 ‘6 | 10.8) 8.8 
BI-GelO se 2 soe « sine oad wie i 9.2 8.9 61.8 53.1 25 12.6 3.6 41.3 HES ot REE shel 
POE KIGGHeDGl s bettas sii sutets Ke 9.4 9.2) 48.8 58.1 25.9 12.4 Se Ay 675 10.3 Sal 
88_ WoOodstOckK? 2. ...5% ola 10 9.6 54 58 25. 8 Web 2.9 42 | 688 a1 gE 8.3 
PAOLA LOL Ge eos oa « traleiere 9.6 9.3 46 60.3; © 26.1 13.4 3.4 41.4 658 VT} °8.8 
Tea ee.) (a) « A 9.6 GUIS 578 65.4 | 26.5 13.6 3.9 47.7 |  .588 10.9 8.7 
SES GaN OLN A Sit ieee ale a0 0% 9.8 9.2 5d 62.2 25.4 1352 Bio 45.6 | .§36 10.5 8.6 
FP — OU AA AL ATerettienaie wales eve via 9.5 8.9 50.3 60 25.2 12.5 2.9 40 .68 10.2 8.8 
POW TAS ON evn ities ine eves acea'ers 9.2 Sar 53.9 63 28.1 13.3 Sieh 45.6 .70 Ee | 8.2 
20_Owen Sounds... 6...005 6 9.5 Oo \a. 60 61.7 26.6 11.9 3.1 37 .587 | 10.6 9.4 
AQ —-OOWalhs .. te. seste ore «ates vine 9.9 9.4 57.1 63.1 -| 30.7 13.9 “4.3 | 44.5 75 14.2 8.9 
41—Sault Ste. Marie....... 9.9 9.5 51.1 61.9) |". 238.3 14.2 oe 44 . 80 14.2 9 
42-Port Arthur....... OS. 9.5 9.1 46.2 64.6 27.9 15.8 3 40 100542 B10 8.1 
45-Fort. William. .......:.. 9.9 9.4 |- -60 CH Mir 7 CN a eG) Sel Pah teibte. 1.00 11 8.3 
Manitoba (Average).. 10.2 9.7 50.7 61.7 29.3 13.8 9:5 15 ate7 666 13.1 7.8 
SA WAnTiPe®. Niidawics «esti © 10 9.5 49.6 60.4 28.6 13.2 3.7 Bolo 706 12.6 Ce 
Ab aL AGO «sim aes Os nebo 10.3 : 9.8 5a bee 62.9 30 14.3 S558) 40 625 13.6 8.4 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 10.4 9.8 52.9 61.8 30.4 19.1 4.5 45.8 699 14.8 8.2 
Wee eel). Sti n diacess' 9.9 9.5 52.5 59.8 28.8 | 15 4.1 36.4 713 12.2 Ee 
47-Prince Alberts... . eee: 10.9 10.3 52 65.5 S17 25 4.6 48 75 15 8.7 
48-SapleatOOMs civ cine cates 10.1 9.5 53 61.9 31.6 21 4.8 52 . 8383 15.6 Sia 
49-MOOSE JAW. oi... .csceess 10578) 10 54 60.5 29.8 18 4.4 46.7 50 16.3 8.J 
Alberta (Average).... 10.8 10.1 49.4 60.2 31.2 19.9 4.4 42.6 851 14.0 6.9 
50-Medicine Hat........... 10.9 10.2 48.3 57.5 32.5 24.6 4.5 38.3) 1.03 | 18.5 7 
Ki Wa mMontOleinsis. aa oeek 10.4 9.9 49.4 59.8 3 a4 18.3 4.4 40.7 L775 14.2 Tak 
BOAO ale aves chiens iscs ice 10.5 9.7 52 59.9 31 18.5 4.6 48 . 783. 13.9 8 
Bo--MetmOViGPO ons ccc. eat 11.2 10.4 47.8 63.6 30 18 (i We | 43.5 816 14.3 nd 
British Colum. (Aver.) 10.1 9.4 50.3 59.4 30.1 23.7 4.2 52.4 881 13.1 5.9 
PTC MIG. i+. ts oe ee aioe 11.2 10 55 60 26.7 20 4 53.3 775 13.3 nd 
55-Nelson...... Oe ee ala Deal 10.2 51 2 64 27.5 30 4.3 47.5 1.00 1b rl 
5 Todd Bs LS erent Re ey 10.5 10 47.6 60 31.6 80 4.5 48.3 .90 14,1 nb 
57-New Westminster....... 9.3 8.8 50 54 30 22.5 4.1 56 1.01 12.5 6 
58-Vanecouver....... ocho ee 9.5 9.3 50 56.6 29.4 20.7 Set 46.5 84 11.4 5.6 
FO= ViACCOLIA:. octets sc ewete.e Ze 9.6 9.1 51.6 57.4 80.1 20 3.8 56.3 788 1T33 nh 
GO-NAAlMO Foo a0 0's: ocehove ors 9.3 8.8 52.8 64.1 BAN | 22.9 4.6 51.4 .888 12 n5 
61—Prince Rupert.......... 10 9.3 44.2 58.9 33.0 23.3 4,4 60 85 15 8.5 


i 
a. Including delivery. b. Oalculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. 
d. Lignite. f. Jackpine, poplar, etc. h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent ip tins 


Fo an an motian thaw tn hills om Small har. * 


Oa a ne ame nan than tn hull nm Small har *Welsh. coal. tSemisanthracite. “§Scotch coal: 
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AND BENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING oF JANUARY, 1923—(Concluded)., 
Coal | Wood is Rent | 
: oe 5 os eS oe [os ae 
P | wi x oa. | = of | 8. z #2 |.28% | 69585 
5 q Ome bh Sa Sas) a Seog | So38 
S ° ov 4 | as OR ogeU a ee SE qo Ro OSes 
es | 48 | Ss | #2 |. 88 | g2  |- 828 | da | 88 |sohee| 28838 
Hy gs ) 3) ae ae -S Ond 6 q SP 25H] & aS 
SO hy'S 5 = = oS Bom | of SF 
ren S ty (4? me | Pw pwr | = Oe ne eS 1/5606 Osea 
x ae or 39 | Ss yar Se) Bes 68 | 88 |xoses| Seaoh 
a a Hn me | 2 Peer (5 wipe leak p a) ares 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
18.422 11.840 12.897 15.150 9.510 11.854 10.269 31.6 14.6 28.033 19.642 
19.75¢ 9.415 §.200 10.400 7.400 7.756 9.143 33.6 14.8 23.700 16.480 
A So ea a7 .20 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 SOOT a PH Tora) 15 16.00-20.00) 10.00-14.00) 1 
bese woman a7.00 b8.00 b8.00 68.00 53.00 611.43 34 14 25.00 18.00 2 
*18.60 9.50 9.00 10.00 eae |) se telahs geoletens 6.00 30 15 12.00-17.00| 7.00-10.00| 3 
*20,00-23.00/11.75-13.00| 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 35 15 40.00 25.00-35.00} 4 
BA beni 11.00 8.00 11.00 4.00 5.00 iaeeniae. ae oO 15 16.00-26.00; 12.00-15.00} 5 
| | —= = — — ———— ness 
19.50 10.50-11.50) 13.00 | 15.00 8.50 9.50 69.00 27-30 15 20.00-27.00) 12.00-15.00) 6 
18.167 11.594 11.660 13.000 7.060 8.667 6.242 31.8 14.5 26.375 18.625 | 
18.00 11.00-12.75' 10.00 12,.00 8.00 9700) tech aa. Fe pena 82-34 | 15 30.00-45.00) 20.00-25.00) 7 

§17.00-19.00]10.00-15..00 16.00; |.. 18.00 8.00 10.00 610.00 32 15 20.00-30.00} 18.00-20.00| 8 

*17,00-20.00; 8.00-12.00 10.00 12.00 ToOOR Salpaten eee kSee b64.80-6.40; 30 18 25.00 18.00 9 

redtears yc eet 12.00 8.00 10.00 5.00 7.00 63.125 32 15 18.00 15.00: 10 
17.484 12.246 14.074 16.898 §.528 12. 119 11.000 29.9 | 14.3 23.250 15.500 

*16.00-19.50 10,00 b14.67 614.67 612.006 612.00 612.00 30 15 22) OO-27F OO eke ares 1J 
18.00 1.00-12.00 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 b7.50 30 18 20.00-25.00) 12.00-15.00/12 
7 Se. 16.50 12.00 14.00 Ceili cia Scho Mire ey Si car | Aaa Ne re are 3 15 25.00 22:00 {18 
17.50 11.50 016.00 017.33 b10.67 613.33 10.00 30 15 14.00-15.00) 7.00-10.00)14 
FS; GORtree Tem VK. 5 ty wy. B20, 00 = 46 as Rew 2G OS ae ee a 22.50 12.50 {15 
18.00 13.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 510.00 612.00 22-28 12 20.00-30.00} 15.00-20.00|16 

16.75-17.50) 7.95-14.00 16.00 1700-18. 00/10.00-12..00] 12.00-13.00] b12.00-16.00] 35 15 22.00-37.00} 14.00-22.00/17 
GROOM ers te aatemcet = b17.846 | ne A 692 7.50 POOP PIE iets 28-30 15 20.00-25.00| 15.00-18.00/18 
17.500 13.313 14. 188° 16.503 11.659 13.7é0 12.228 21.3 14.4 29.400 20.580: 

BEG DOGO see Ve les ore 15.00 17.00 8.00 10.00 8.00-10.50; 380-385 15 28.00-36.00! 21.00-27.00)19 
16.00 OBO eel oaaroarotae's O20 SOS rns Bicare trae b18.461 614.40 23-25 15 25.00 16.00 (20 
16.50 15.00 15.00 16.00 18.00 14.00 614.00 25-26 14 18.00-25.00) 15.00-20.00/21 

18.00-19.00 L006? | Hal 215 14.00 10.00 11.66 10.00 22-25 10 25.00-30.00) 20.00-25.00)22 
18.50 1300-14. 00) 14.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 7.00 25 15 25.00~35.00) 20.00-25.00|23 

16.50-18.00/12.50-13.50; 12.00 13.00 Ii Aa Raa ee aie b7.724 25 15 15.00-20.00} +$3.00-15.00)24 
15.50 113 00-14.00; 18.00 | 20.00 14,00 16.00 16. wes 90} 30-33 12 35.00-40.00] 22.00-25.00 25 
15.50 14.00 | c c c D 27 13 20.00-25.00! 18.00-23.00/26 
TIN ke tcea Ne esate 5 18.00 20.00 16.00 17.06 520. 00 26-27 | 15 30.00-85 .00} 20.00-25.00)27 
16.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 13.00 eer OMR ee Nils Btakstets a eetee EXC eutanal ties 25. 00-35.00) 20.00-30.00)28 
18.00 Led OO nee Meakr Riess tom stoi OO evita ah a.steteromte 13.00 610.06 28-30 ; 15 33:.00-40.00) 18.00-25.00/29 
18.00 ‘10.00-13.00, 14.00 18.03 12.00 16.00 512.00 Qi. 15 25.00 16.00-20.00/30 — 
16.00° 14.00 17.00 18.00 12.00 13.00 513.00 a 15 24,00-30.00) 16.00-20.00!31 

1G.O0=18001, eee. | 16.00 18.00 12.00 TASO0) Gis ate lesa 28-30 15 40.00 30.00 = |82 

16.00-17 .06 11.00 10.00 14.00 7.50 12.00 b13.3 30 13) 20.00 15.00. {33 
18.00 14.00 E00 Fe tek een tes x FCA Urs etre ein elmer a atid 3 25 15 30.00-40.00) 17.00-19.00 34 
18.00 15. 00-16.00 17.50 | 20 00% © ead. Gee es 16.00 15.00 25 | 14 30.00-45.00) 17.00-30. "00135 
18.00 14.00 15.00-16.00 TO; OOM CW ect dence 17.00 618.667 25-30 | 15 20.00-30.00] 15.00-20.00/36 
18,00 TASOO SG ol irate COLOR OG aN: s ste karte 520.00 b9.00-15.00) 28 15 30.00-35.00) 20.00-25.00)37 

18. 00-20 .00/12 .00-15.00 c c c c i € 25-30 15 30.00-50.00} 20.00-35.00/38 
16.00 12.00 14.00 ED OO 8 lia. se tocanenensis 10.50 | 5.00-16.00! 30. | 15-18 | 20.00-25.00] 12.00-20.00/39 

21.00-24.00 16.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 LOU i teers alee ea cctene 27-30 15 22.00 14.00 40 

18.00-18.50/10.00-11.50; ~ 9.00 12.75 7.00 10.50 b7 .00 28-30 | 15 25.00-35.00) 15.00-25.00)41 
17.00 11.25-14.50; 11.50 14.00 9.50 2 OUR ool he euerens: uote tee ceed: 25 13.3 | 25.00-40.00) 15.00-30.00)42 

1950-20-50) $11.50-14.00 11.50 | 12.50 9.50 10.50 [boreseee snes 25 15 25.00-40.00 15.00-30.00) 48 

OS SE be SE Say Se | a oe I Ra ae | bd ae alta SUF, 
24.125 13.900 11.000 12.250 8.500 Na Bel ae eee 30.0 15.0 35.060 24.500 

22 .50-24.00 12.50 9.00 10.50 8.00 9.50 9.00 30 15 30.00-50.00) 25.00-35.00)44 
25.00 13.50 13.00 14.00 9.00 TG OUT taedorea: sats eksaee 30 15 25.00-30.00) 18.00-20.00/ 45 
26.500 10.531 10.750 ADsGoSh chee eet souyers 10.750 12.000 36.6 | 15.0 35.625 23.750 
27.00. |12.00-13.50| 14.00 TAS OP i ales enlaces Pais 10.00 13.00 35 15 35.00-50.00) 30.00 /46 

Cesfana oronetaeste @10.50-11.00 f7.50 £9.00 6.00 8200+, F licks asec geek oerpo 15 25.00-35.00) 15.00-25.00|47 
26.00 MLO LDOAL OS Loilte csc utveqepetancrorttiisgsss Bis: eve. cuetet ioean oteael overseas 11.00 | 9.00-13.00] 40 15 30.00-40.00} 20.00 48 

eae sa et 10.00 AB eres iil Oy bot ON, este ecm Ola Bh eon Cd es) 15 33.00 | 25.00 49 

ig eee este Ted PA dalle oon 27 ia Me NO one 10.000 1075500 8 ee S6ial 15.0 31.250 20.750 

c c € c c C; Ca erat 15 25.00 17.50 - |50 

SBipee keer (ISIE LS OR. cere ane Sag] RES A AO eae 8.60 66 00=3.100! orcas shave fe too 15 40.00 25.00 [51 

UP bs en USED Os Ue aes See hes tial chelates: vac ss 12.00 14.00 12.00 40 15 20.00-40.00] 15.00-30.00 | 52 

ata tute ees as.50 Se ee ere RMN ee ebe Felon TRL AARC Doce ae es|ee oot hese seer OO 15 30.00 18.00 3 

ayiistehe ajar dightihy le CB inter ere cil s eisjeans ova 9.438 11.409 5.271 | h41.6 15.3 25.500 19.813 

ek Phas 66 MeO. 2D RE AGBEL As b's no 44% ae 12.00 16.00 b4.00 SORT Ee ox 20.00 18.00 {54 

er eM ret eye -Mete AO a ieneneraistele Iic.d a. #10) eevonalsie 9.50 te (ria ot 3 th tatcscu aces 50 15 + | 20.00-30.00| 18.00-25.00/55 

SP acai ok Or5O-12 OOP Peace cathtes eflaanh res see 8.75 TEEZS hifi coe aes eudO 15 30.00 20.00 |56. 

g,5 9 bane Soe este 12.00 ha rete aNuIaa che:Nafoxcievedt: cco steal fahigua aa) ate obeyet ikea aes. <eyae eal aN b7.50 40 15 18.00-20.00) 12.00-14.00|57 

Sto ds retire Tg Wes 1S ee We AR yg a Se ora (eae Aan 7.50 4.80 50 17 29.00 25.00 58 

ats isc ermeerels UE DOA 12 OO NE Se ose. «0K caileerateeSin, 5 « 7.50 b9.544 b5.053 | 28 15 ~- | 18.00-22.00) 15.00-17.00|59 

ratte sisters aie as.30 Aspdlyia:- a Exdl (CRIED aOR ocelot b5.00 35 aeeeeee| 22.00+30.00) 18.00-22.00)60 
arsterateace' ses 14.25 5S aR R EB MCGERS IZ SEES CREAT AERO RECHSIEDIEMG 5 CCT CRUISERS EIR cetg RSH 15 30.00-40.00) 20.00-30.00/61 
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Wholesale Prices. 


GRAINS AND FopprErR.—Wheat No. 1 
Manitoba Northern declined from $1.13 
per bushel the last week in December to 
$1.07 the last week in January. Ontario 
winter wheat remained steady at $1.13 
per bushel. Western barley declined 
from 57e per bushel toward the end of 
December to 53¢ by the end of January. 
Western oats were down from 48c per 
bushel to 47¢e, while Ontario oats rose 
from 48e per bushel to 47c. American 
eorn declined from 90¢ per bushel at 
the beginning of January to 85c¢ in the 
last week. Flaxseed which was quoted at 
$2.15 the last week in December declin- 
ed to $2.10 the first week in January 
and then advanced to $2.17 in the last 
week. Hay at Montreal was $1 per ton 
cheaper at $16. Bran and shorts were 
steady. 


ANIMALS AND Mrats.—Cattle at Win- 
nipeg advanced from $5 per hundred 
pounds in the last week of December to 
‘$6 in the last week of January. Choice 
steers at Toronto remained steady. In 
dressed beef hindquarters advanced 
from 16¢ per pound to 17e. Dressed 
hogs declined from 17e per pound to 
1l6ec. Bacon was down from 32¢ per 
pound in December to 28¢ in January, 
~ while hams advanced from 22c per 
pound to 25e. Sheep advanced $1 per 
hundred pounds to $7.50. Dressed lamb 
was 4c per pound hieher at 28e. Dressed 
fowl at Montreal advanced from 25e per 
pound to 30e, and turkeys from 40¢ per 
pound to 42e. 


Dairy PRopucts.—Creamery butter 
at Montreal advanced from 40c per 
pound toward the end of December to 
4114¢ the last week in January and at 
Toronto advanced from 48¢ the last 
week in December to 45e¢ at the end of 
January. Fresh eggs at Montreal which 
were quoted at 80-90e per dozen about 
the middle of December declined to 
75-85¢ towards the end of the month 
and by the end of January were quoted 
at 48-50¢. Storage eggs at Toronto were 
2e per dozen cheaper at 38c. 
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FisH.—No improvement was reported 
in the market for dried and pickled fish. 
The price of dried cod at Halifax was 
quoted at $5-6 per quintal. Pickled her- 
ring was reported at $4.00 per barrel 
ex-vessel and spring mackerel at $6.50 
per barrel. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Bananas at 
Toronto were slightly higher at 9c per 
pound. Lemons were down from $6 per 
box to $4.50 and oranges from $6.50 per 
box to $5. Currants were 38¢ per pound 
lower at 1644c. Prunes declined from 
1414¢ per pound to 1114c. Potatoes at 
Montreal rose from 90¢e per 90 pound 
bag to $1.10. Hand picked beans ad- 
vaneed from $3.65 per bushel to $3.95. 
Canned corn was down from $1.45 per 
dozen tins to $1.27, while canned peas 
were higher at $1.47. 


MISCELLANEOUS Foops.—Oatmeal ad- 
vanced from $4 per 98 pound bag to 
$4.25. Tapioca was slightly higher at 
10¢ per pound. Flour was steady. Gran- 
ulated sugar at Toronto rose from $8.39 
per hundred pounds to $8.54. Salt was 
lower. 


TextiLes.—No changes were reported 
in woollens. Raw cotton at New York 
advanced from 25.5¢ per pound to 
27.75¢e. Coloured cotton fabrics were 
shghtly higher at 78.85¢ per pound. 
Raw silk at New York was 20e¢ per 
pound higher at $8.50. Jute declined 
from 10.78e per pound to 10.27e and 
hessians advanced from 12.5le per yard 
to 12.66. Floor oilcloth was slightly 
lower at 38¢ per yard. 


Hines, LeatHer, Boots AND SHOES.— 
Hides were steady. 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS. — Sheets 
were steady. Antimony, lead and quick- 
silver were slightly higher. Bar silver 
at New York advanced from 62 %%e 
per oz. to 67 1gc. Horseshoes were down 
from $7.15 per kee to $6.95. 


FuEL AND LigutTina.—Connellsville 
coke at the ovens advanced from’ $7.50- 
8.00-per ton to $8.00-8.50. Gasoline was 
2c per gallon lower at 27e. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR JANUARY, 1923 
DECEMBER, 1922, JANUARY, 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914, AND 1913. ; . 


(Average price 1890-1889—100.) 












































































































































2 
Res INDEX NUMBERS. 
2 (hee! SPI a eee Oe ea Be el ae ck 
Bes Jan.,| Dee.,| Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan.,/Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan.,| Jan.,, Jan.,| Jan., 
Ai OF *1923) *1922| *1922) *1921| *1920) *1919/ *1918) 1017 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 

I.—GRAINS AND FODDER— gee erie 
Grains, ONTATIORS «.hcccccotes deen 6 178.3. 183.9} 158.9} 250.3} 382.8) 292.4) 405.1) 270.7) 189.5) 203.6! 140.5} 146.2 
Grains, Western.....0. 0.000800: 4. 166.7) 166.2) 158.6] 222.0) 421.1] 273.1) 331.4) 242.4! 174.0] 182.2) 117.1] 112.9 
OGG CRs ete relers hi wiolavspaeleewes a: 5 167.5) 169.5) 231.8 287.0) 308.8} 247.6) 208.1] 195.7) 176.5) 184.9] 160.5) 157.1 

CANN Re ae ttetrit ay octave c tes elo arate eins 15 171.5} 174.4) 182.9) 255.0) 368.4) 272.3) 319.8) 238.1 181.0) 191.7} 140.9} 140.9 
IL.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— | . 
Catide and ‘Dei 2,, 2. sfeee sc aeusyo.0e 6 193.5; 193.2) 206.6) 302.7) 866.6] 357.0) 321.8] 249.9) 199.9} 214.9] 228.9] 177.8 
Hogs and hog products........ 6 | 227.8) 229.2) 210.6) 309.1) 339.2) 355.2) 342.7) 249.7) 181.5) 155.0/ 176.7) 172.8 
Sheep and mutton eos othe geste 8 Oe 3 199.7) 193.8} 189.8} 218.5) 277.0) 270.8; 279.6) 223.5) 179.4} 149.5: 162.3! 123.3 
ZO WIGEN, ccorscchers trtterei «0.9006 5 eroasgensien's z 375.2) 383.5) 431 7| 503.1} 442.2! 378.5) 349.6) 280. 2| 240.7| 179.4| 192.9) 194.3 
CNA Ais eaneee te cater a ets teaass 17 226.9, 228.4] 231.5} 313.7} 350.0) 343.7) 325.0] 249.2) 196.3] 177.9 Eat 168.4 
Jue PRODUCTS— 9 | 282.3) 246.0) 230.1] 333.3) 352.3) 294.4) 259.0) 242.6) 186.7] 177.5 179.9) 172.6 
Prppared Ash te s4dses aesany 5% 6 | 161.1] 161.1) 183.5) 211.7, 235.5) 264.9) 241.6] 186.4) 151.8] 160.6) 151.8) 160.5 
PCS TESTE Ce rece cele «oe Dosieave ar 3 198.6} 217.1] 210.8) 259.6) 264.4) 275.0) 225.8) 178.7) 187.3) 158.6 158.4) 171.5 
BALL elie ere yak ee iste o: ov s lolsng caeactota| a's 9 173.6| 179.8| 192.5) 237.7) 245.1) 268.3! 236.3] 183.8) 163.7] 160.0) 153.9) 164.2 
V.—OTHER FOODS— fess | 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, native........... 1 261.0) 188.2) 294.1] 289.0) 239.0) 266.5) 229.8 929.8) 183.8] 110.3) 187.9} 110.3 
Fresh fruits, foreign.......... 3 199.2] 226.9) 219.7] 269.6) 193.1) 157.5) 133.2} 104.5) 100.6) 85.5) 93.4] 94.7 
PICU LUE Stace s curate ave lsc e Abech's 4 200.2! 224.5) 201.2! 221.5) 276.9! 249.0) 256.1) 195.0) 143.0} 120.8) 116.8) 113.2 
Fresh vegetables........-+.++++ 5 | 173.3) 167.5| 257.9) 234.6] 417.0) 294.0) 348.2) 368.5) 269.2) 137.4! 164.8) 156.4 
Canned vegetables............ 3 148.1] 147.0] 172.5) 168.5) 214.6! 244.4) 246.9] 197.4) 108.3) 101.2) 97.7; 125.2 
Ae GETS ible cee pee eens 16 185.6! 190.8] 222.8) 219.5} 317.0) 246.1) 258.4) 234.9] 169.6) 115.1) 125.2) 125.3 
(6) Miscellaneous groceries— | | 
Breadstuts.. KIS Lee ENS Bie ote lu 184.5) 181.0} 182.2) 259.9) 298.5) 256.5) 258.5) 201.1 147.0) 147.4) 123.3) 126.2 
Meg. COUee, CLC us biped eee a 4 186.7/£182.2) 179.4} 210.1) 216.1) 193.9) 151.6) 1385.1) 126.5) 115.2} 110.3) 118.2 
SUPT CU C ie verse ote si enaeere ae 6 197.9} 196.8] 178.5| 276.1) 348.2) 312.2] 227.8] 180.9) 153.7) 134.8] 106.3) 111.0 
WONAIMEN LS: sl Lia eek BS 08 5 159.3! 161.8 169.9} 202.1] 223.8) 245.9] 214.9] 161.0) 186.4] 118.3) 102.3) 96.9 
PER Ser ROP eer ne sa arione ec styen chess sis ox 25 183.0!7177.1! ag 244 .3| 282.3) 257.7! 225.3) 177.7} 148.2] 133.4) 112 9) 115.4 

VI.—TEXTILES— by al | ahi dye ; ve 
WOOTEN Sas Se Ce oa aberecere tears 5 995.4| 225.4) 199.4) 258.9] 412.7, 428.3) 369.2) 242.0) 204.2) 151.3) 137.5) 124.3 
GOPGODS S085 dc nya sh hued suas cupte 4 284.3; 270.9) 248.5) 264.0) 386.9! 863.5; 291.7) 185.9 145.4 120.1) 145 2) 145 6 
TK Rete tiers 6 mete eis eielarWo clstene wroteres 3 188.0) 186.4) 181.3] 268.3) 268.3) 144.5) 180.9] 112.5) 100.6) 84.4 93.8) 85.9 
UGES, at ci Carta b es tliat op eitere ule 3 358.1} 364.5) 288.5) 289.4; 647.8) 609.5) 615.9 885.1) 267.6] 153.2) 242.8) 203.2 
Dax ProguctsSs.... 1 wage poo sce ® 4 994.1) 224.1) 295.4) 464.3) 509.5, 469.0) 388.4) 243.3) 198.1} 133.2) 115.1 117.0 
OiUClOCRSE: eek ce otha & tere na ee 2 181.6] 186.2) 185.6] 252.1) 277.8) 973.8 173.7) 189.8] 125.6) 101.1 104.6 104.7 

UNG EE a RN SRT 20 | 246.2, 288.4] 230.5} 298.3; 414.0 283.6! 226.9) 215.7) 174.2] 126.1] 185.2) 127.3 

VIIL.—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS | 

AND SHOES— 
Hides and tallow.............0+. 4 | 135.0] 135.0] 113.7] 156.2) 494.0! 336.4) 277.2] 351.9] 230.7) 207.5) 194.0 184.7 
PSR GIIGE oe boc c acnticlete ais Ge 0 0 sketenntehet 4 169.2| 169.2! 173.3) 242.7\ 317.1] 265.0) 268.1) 268 5} 176.2) 163.5 151 4) 152.7 
Boots and shoes........----ee- cs 207.7| 207.7! 213.3] 257.8) 339.7] 224.2) 232.9) 221.1) 166.9; 158.3] 155.7) 146.5 
Poe MORe, elite oetalels ste chet se te ova Sak © 11 .| 167.2) 167.2; 162.5] 215.3! 387.6] 280.7) 261.8] 285.9) 193.5 178.1; 168.1} 162.8 
Vill METALS AND IMPLE- | 
MENTS— ! , ; 
Iron. and Steel...........-eeese0- 11 193.5} 193.5] 187.7 950.91 230.6) 264.8) 278.7| 185.0) 128.9) 100.3) 102 9} 105.8 
Other Metals... i.6... 62 sac eccces 12 164.5] 161.2) 152.7! 166.4] 224.4) 222.7) 242.2) 234.0 262.4 124.0! 124.7 136.8 
Implements........ceee ve reeecres 10 930.1) 280.7! 243.5) 271.7) 248.4) 241.4) 199.0) 161.4 116.6, 107.5} 106.6 105 6 
RAS eS oiscereielaesci ols enone © os 0s 33 194.11 193.0} 191.9] 226.5, 233.7] 242.8! 241.3] 195.7) 173.6, 111.1 112. Se 176 
H 
—FUEL AND LIGHTING— H a he 

Sit Fast POR EV ekhile tiidace nt phies eles 6 283.6) 281.0, 244.9) 309.6 252.4! 253.6! 935.3) 238.8) 144.3) 119.6} 127.5) 153.6 

Lighting. ........cccesesccccscess 4 242.1! 242.1) 242.1] 265.3) 249.2] 236.8) 117.3) 93.9 88.5] 92.5; 92.7) 89.8 
| cas Cc OLD aCI Ci aor Sat Naka 10 267.0 265.4 9243.8] 291.9] 251.1) 246.8; 188.1) 180.9) 122.0] 108.9 113.6] 128.0 
—BUILDING MATERIALS— ; . 

: Toriber Rea, reste ehcte rere eT aise eS 14 334.4] 333.0] 325.6) 450.3] 419.9) 279.9) 238.6) 189.6 178.1} 178.0) 188.5 174.8 
Miscellaneous materials......... 20 214.8) 213.1) 209.8] 258.8! 232.4) 233.8) 209.4 178.4! 132.4] 108.2) 114.0} 113.5 
Paints, oils and glass........... 14 | 268.9] 267.1] 291.4] 370.1; 433.3) 339.5) 263.2) 227.5) 193.9 142.9} 140.2) 145.1 

p, eth Se SL a eo OT OT ROE 48 265.5! 263.8] 267.4) 347.1) 345.7) 278.0; 931.7! 196.0) 163.7) 188.7) 141.9) 140.6 
— RNISHING-- 

ae = UES SM fae Rete Dolce me cists © 6 998.4| 228.4) 243.3) 486.5) 449.2) 311.8 207.3] 185.1] 143.6) 146.7] 147.1 ees 
Crockery and glassware........ 4 | 419.6 ne ge ae tata are tte sa ee ci oy Se 
TP RD Le -CUGIONY sos ons «ciate dsicle vs mtereess ye 156.3] 156. ‘ mi ‘ De 7) 132.2 i . 

Kitchen Teromnines A eee ea 4 261.9} 261.9| 277.5] 286.5) 259.1! 279.2) 223.6 105.4 129.3} 123.4] 124.6) 120.4 
PIU aca ate oeocs alent eo ctatnistese: oval 16 975.5| 275.5) 295.8] 384.5) 363.5) 298.1) 222.4 179.5} 146.7) 181.9] 128.8] 120.9 
XII.—DRUGS AND CHEMICALS—| 16 180.1) 181.0 ge 992.1) 215.3) 272.3) 289.2} 258.5) 250.4 35.0} 111.1) 118.3 
EAR a Hales « 4 583.8] 588.5) 668.8) 397.6/1785.3 742.3 511.5) 399.5) 269.6) 121.8] 226.5 358.0 
vy Orica de RELATE AN & 5.6| 299.1] 317.3) 258.7, 202.2) 161.3) 136.7| 137.9) 188.8) 135.1 
Liquors and tobaccos........... 6 264.6) 264.4] 26 ‘ : 1 6 l 
SUNT TIOS fooe sie score wicietale sue sugece seis 7 158.9) 156.8} 167.9} 197.9} 248.1 207.4; 200.8) 165.8) 135.1] 118.6} 109.3 116.5 
Ae Satie A Glee Ae obs 17 | 29611] 296.4) 320.2, 280.6) 618.6] 351.3, 274.4) 219.2) 167.3) 124.1] 147.3) 179.9 
‘AT? COMMOGILIES: 0. takes eee cee 2621 223.0 223.0 aby, 281.3) 336.4 a 258.7 “912. 212.7 172. 1) 188.9 138.9 “136. 186.5) 137.1 
Ried een Snag See ae a) Se Se Bo 





*Preliminary figures. +Nine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, ete. One line of spelter was 


dropped in 1915. {Revised. 
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Buiuping Mareriaus.—Pine, shipping 
culls, rose from $60 per M. to $62 and 
hard maple from $45 per M. to $50. 
Rough lumber at Victoria advanced 
from $14 per M. to $16 and flooring from 
$50 per M. to $55. Fire bricks at Mon- 
treal were higher at $60-$90 per M. 
Cement declined from $3.63 per barrel 
to $3.45. Wire nails were 25¢ per keg 
higher at $4. Sash cord rose from 58¢ 
per pound to 61e. Copper wire was 
slightly higher at 16.75e per pound. 
White lead advanced from $13.45 per 
hundred pounds to $14.20. Linseed oil 
declined slightly to $1.09 per gallon, 
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while turpentine advanced from $2.10 
per gallon to $2.25. Benzine was 3¢ per | 
gallon lower at 26ce. _ 


House Furnisuines.—No changes 


were reported. 


DruGs AND CHEMICALS.—Bleaching 
powder declined from 2°4¢ per pound 
to 214. 


MisceLLANEous.—In raw furs, skunk 
was down from $1.50-$3.75 to $1.25-$3.00 
per skin. Malt was steady. Raw rubber 
at New York advanced from 2214¢ per 
pound to 27e. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


HE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all eases. 


Great Britain. 


WHoLESALE Prices.—The Board of 
Trade index number of wholesale prices 
(1918100) stood at 155.3 for Decem- 
ber, a fall of 1.2 per cent from the No- 
vember level, reductions of 2.1 per cent 
and 0.6 per cent being shown in food 
and industrial materials respectively. 
Considerable declines were shown in 
cereals, in ‘‘foods other than cereals, 
meat and fish’’, and in cotton. The 
groups relating to meat and fish and to 
iron and steel were higher for Decem- 
ber than for November. Price imcreases 
were recorded in December for forty- 
four items, the largest being an increase 
of nearly 20 per cent in fish, increases of 
10 per cent in tapioca and Scotch and 
English mutton, and one of about 14 
per cent in rubber. There were 67 price 
decreases, the largest of which were: 


oranges, over 25 per cent, British bar- 
ley, over 15 per cent, Danish bacon, 
Danish eggs, New Zealand butter, onions, 
cambriec warps, aniline oil and ealt 
skins, between 10 per cent and 14 per 
eent. The average for the year 1922 was 
158.5, as compared with 197.2 for 1921. 
During 1922 prices fell gradually from 
January to September, recovered slight- 
ly in October and November and drop- 
ped again in December to a point below 
the August level. 


The Economist index number of 
wholesale prices at the end of January 
was 196.5 (1901-05100) showing a 
sharp rise of 1.4 per cent on the level at 
the end of December. Cereals and meats 
declined in price one point while all 
other groups contributed to the ad- 
vance, the most notable increases being 
in textiles, which increased in price 1.8 
per cent during the month under re- 
view, and minerals, which advaneed 4.8 
per cent. : 


The Statist index number, in con- 
tinuation of Sauerbeck’s figures, showed 
a slight decline during December, and 
stood at 129.1 at December 31, a fall of 
1.1 per cent from the level at November 
30. Foodstuffs rose 0.9 per cent but ma- 
terials declined 2.5 per cent. Minerals 
rose slightly while textiles and sundries 
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declined. The average for the twelve 


months of 1922 was 132, which is a lower 


figure than for any year since 19195. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in England calculated by the Federal 
Reserve Board of the United States 
showed during 1922 mild fluctuations 
in ‘‘all ecommodities’’ with the level at 
the end of the year at 165, on the base 
“prices in 1913—100, as compared with 
172 in December, 1921. Goods produced 
and goods imported were respectively 
at 176 and 152 in December, 1921, but 
the former declined and the latter ad- 
vaneed steadily until they reached the 
same level of 168 for December, 1922. 
Goods exported were fairly steady 
throughout the year, being at 158 
in December, 1921, and 157 in December, 
1922. Raw materials and consumers’ 
goods declined considerably during the 
year, and producers’ goods declined one 
point. 

Belgium. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official in- 
dex number of wholesale prices caleul- 
ated by the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour on the base prices in April, 
1914—100, continued during Novem- 
ber the upward trend of the previous 
month. The total index number in- 
creased from 885 to 408, or 6 per cent. 
With the exception of tobacco, which 
showed no change, all groups showed 
considerable increases, the chief of 
which were tar and its products, 17 per 
cent; raw rubber, 15 per cent; textiles, 
10 per cent; paper products, 8 per cent. 
The total index number for December 
showed a decline of one point, to 407. 
Information by groups is not yet avail- 
able for December. 


Cosr or Living.—Of the index num- 
bers calculated by the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Labour, that for the King- 
dom (unweighted) showed no change in 
its level on December 15 from the pre- 
vious month, remaining at 384 (April, 
1914,—100), while the weighted index 
number of thirty foods showed the slight 
decrease of four points, or about one per 
cent, to 429. 
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Bulgaria. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber published by the Director General 
of Statistics (1913100) increased only 
six points or about one-quarter of one 
per cent, during November, thus reach- 
ing the level of 2564, 


Retam Prices.—The: official index 
number of retail prices of forty-seven 
articles in four chief cities (1901—10—= 
100) increased from 3442 in August to 
3450 in September and 3490 in October, 
a total increase during the two months’ 
period of only 1.4 per cent: 





Czecho-Slovakia. 


WHOLESALE PricEs.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices published by the 
Narodni Listy has as base prices in July, 
1914—100. The figures are published 
for the following four groups: agricul- 
tural products and foodstuffs; textiles 
and leather; coal and metals; mineral 
oil products, paper, building material, 
fertilizer, alcohol, timber and glass. The 
total index number showed a steady and 
marked decline from October, 1921, the 
first month fer which data are available. 
By November, 1922, wholesale prices 
were almost cut in two. The general in- 
dex number at intervals during the 
period is as follows: 


1921, October, 1824 August, 1933 
1922, January, 1633 September, 1076 
Mareh 1547 October, 996 
June, 1435 November, 957 


Cost or Livine.—The index number 
caleulated by the Government Statis- 
tical Office showed further declines in 
November, the group comprised of food- 
stuffs, fuel, petroleum and soap drop- 
ping from 1016 in October to 984 in 
November, or 3.1 per cent, and the 
eroup textiles, shoes and men’s hats 
dropping from 1219 to 1156 or 5.2 per 
cent during the same period. 


France. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Statistique Générale (1901- 
1910100) stood at 418.4 at the end of 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 























































































































Country Canada aren France* Belgium een Bens. Norway|Sweden eas Germany 
13 Foods | 51 Cost of 
29 foods | 21 foods | articles 13 56 29 | Cost 30 |jarticles| Cost | living 
60 cities 600 Chief | articles} articles | articles of towns |44to’ns}) of 71 cities 
towns cities | Paris |Brussels '6 towns) living (uw) living |} (g) (h) 
(a) | July July April July July July July 
Base period 1914 | 1914 1910 | 1910 | 1914 | 1898 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1913-14 
(b) (b) (c) ; (f) (c) 
JOLO MS. Se Ste $ 6.95 94 | (d) 96.3 1000 1000 Po seers LIS 58 abe Se ilelaieie eve elo Seeiccre eh ele earee 
TONS Wrote cewiartites 7.34 OO RCAPLOLSO Wide <Hok os ed craic came amare ae DBAS ssgeceeeya's olmasse s C MERN ecacosse oh eile e s eibboke elie ome tiara 
LOTSSS ANAT HS As) 7 ITS NN LONE UN. diene soe. 9 disle WHOMA wines « teers (D)IIG |... ess eelece eee eeleceeeces levee ccesfenceeesces 
July ..... eA? 100 100 1004 Og Sa ete a SR a 100 100 100 LOOpes 20S ha. 
1915-January..| 7.97 | 107 118 (e)1105 TSO wad ccc ialiees TOS A soe wall stewie CEVLISIN SAE Actes deren 
July 4.2.4 7.74 104 182.5 | (e)1235 TZSSe fisveote,cok f 0 < 148 DEG Wiha s. cake tak (O)1Z4 | CELIO, . hee. 
1916-J anuary 8.28 112 | 145 (e)1136 AAOOP | ss ctelceaia’s-+ « RS ae are sere 143 ACEPTSOs | Sem ata s allistele caters os 
a Uh? cee 8.46 114 161 (e)1420 ROOM Ss cats «oe 170 136 1602}'(e)140: | eCOVIGT Ses eae eee 
1917-January 10.27 188 187 (¢)1547 DSOTE so acofevete’s Pell ASG is thele s rdheidie.«8 xteg TGO)| ecuyacetle s set es 
SAUL. se wie 11.62 157 204 (€)1845 MOT os chins ho 212 155, 261 UUGa icles otavevstal ate he oteveraee 
1918-January..| 12.42 | 167 206 (e)2120 740.51 3a (Aes oe eges Ade, | TEE Adee PVA ee Eee ark So Sane te 
ULV i) o.0 0's 13.06 175 210 (e)2446 DINOS oo «ote etaseanty (p)228 182 279 ZEB Peas age ota hace sistelate tenes 
1919-3 anuary.. | 13.78 186 230 (€)2794.| 2665 GEO | gi hotietots 190 279 SEO". doae ad tls eens oes 
PUL Vihe alse 6 Meee (ey tye 186 | 209 (e)2897 2811 354 | (p)239 211 289 310 220, OU eto aes. 
1920-January..! 15.30 206 | 236 (e)3204 3119 410 258 242 295 298 SUDA er erceie eats 
: July ..... 16.84 | 227 258 (€)3898 4006 479 275 262 319 297 | 911.0 935 
1921-Janusry..! 14.48 195 | 278 (e)4303 4404 477 236 264 334 283 | 1065.4 1070 
JULY os sree 10.96 148 | 220 (e)3516 3292 393 192 237 292 232 | 1139.0 1124 
1992-January..| 11.03 149 185 (€)3239 3424 409 187 212 257 190 | 1055.1 1825 
ADE reat. OG 138 1738 (€)3163 8272 389 TSM a. ee oe 234 182 | 1086.3 3175 
July .s.%- 10.27 138 180 (e)3135 3188 388 177 199 233 179 | 1118.4 4990 
September; 10.28 139 BY At oY |e is Sie 3131 394 Dg es are a 228 180 } 1136.8 11376 
October..} 10.23 138 172 (e)3150 3120 398 Beco a a geek eS 220 178 | 1155.8 19504. 
November} 10.29 139 176 OEE 38191 AOD tI cata actin se ee 216 NiO) cmoroen 40047 
December| 10.39 140 7 cal Rel aye" Ciatiawayel she 3276 AO Calis ee eee. ape 215 AGS. casio as . 61156 
1923-J anuary..| 10.52 142 a se a Ae a / Sede Lg Pheri ales a aealonsh & cc grar’e ore el cazarecesese el lnexeas pele eM PRIS atoth yetorls crate tars cal evar eae are 
} | J 
Switzer- | Austria! - | South* ; Aus- | New* United 
Country /jand (i) | (vw) | Haly (*) Spain Africa | 124/18 | tralia* (Zealand States 
49 Cost of| Cost of | 46 foods 59 43 Cost of 
articles | living living 12 12 aes Cost of |and gro-| foods | foods living 
23 (c) |Vienna| Rome articles | articles | foods | living ceries | 25 (f) |51 citie'| Mass. 
| towns | (1) Capitals | towns |9 towns Bombay|80 towns] towns | (s) (f) | (D (t) 
; June July j|1st semes- July 1905- 
Base perlod | 1914 1914 | ter 1914 | 1909-14 | 1909-14 | 1910 1914 | 1911(q@) | 13(r) | 1913 1913 
—. A | nn ——- —<—<$<—$—$—$——— mete | [meereseenn ——reeeeione | ——-| — — |-_------—, 
fe tae Pin gan e mee RE Ge Re ee ers ray A Ae ES OF (r) 991 OO ETT. 
DOL oie s cbvelnesisie | cia neat aa eRe as He [este eeeeeceleeeecreure Hata ees aia GSLs aed iee 1106 |(7)1037 | 100 100 
1914-January..!......... fe crate ih tava fell ca aya net al aka a (DLAs eS OSG Mette 104 101.8 
DULY 2:2 a:52 (7)100 | LOO’? fF eats 2 (n)106.9 | (1)106.0) ........ 100 1164 1070 102 102.1 
1915 ANU ATV ot CI) VOT lc ah be tui lieds sduaeeews (0)107.7 | (0)110.8! (1228 |......... 1240 1177 | 103 102.9 
July ...0. CP TTTD rear Se re mee Cee) WSS Here) ULC ET | Re De ie oo AE 1522 1200. 100 101.7 
1916-J anuary.. (j)126 |........1(m)108.63. | (0)117.6 | (O)TIS S49) 1275 15 55. es 1504 1236 107 105.1 
Ath) gee CFVTAOMG Ais | eet liOees tet CB j1208 Cy ISS OE. ok da i hs Res 1516 1276 11 109.9 
1Si7-January.. | CPLAD A east (4) 122.21 ||/(0)123.6 | (0)125.6)(p)1438 |. 2.0.60. 1453 1859 128 119.6 
uly. 6.655 | CTYESO ana ys Ge dee, nae PURVISO.L) Ch) ISOC Be os hee ee 1470 1357 146 129.3 
1918-J anuary.. CP IG Tees 5 bake 1(772) 162.74 | (0)145.4 | (0)149.3] (p)1487 |......... 1505 1426 160 144.6 
July ....; Cj) RIO eee Tes. CMe tes ors CASTOR | GTS re TA dae 1523 1491 167 155.1 
1919-January.. (0) SPA ee Pop ae | 241.48 | (0)167.5 | (0)178.5) (p)1559 |......... 1627 1553 185 167.5 
ULV esses 238 (pooner 188.32 | (n)180.0 | (n)190.9; ....°... 186 | 1714 1539 190 171.5 
1920-J anuary..} DARN Ase oper 263.45 | (0)192.3 | (0)208.1| (p)2049 |......... 1862 1688 201 192.0 
JULY ..50 | AG A eae anne 82.55.24) (oy) 202). 6 |) (1) 2207 Slice as. aks 190 2260 1791 219 202.6 
1921-J anuary.. | ZES Me Fa hese 874.08 | (0)175.1 | (0)185.5} (e)1904 169 2167 1906 172 179.6 
710 eee DLA er es adele 387.28 | (n)193.0 | ()198.0! (e) 1556 177 1876 1752 148 160.8 
1922-January.. 189 66900) 429.69 | (0)173.5 | (0)185.7 13891 ZO. eevee eee 1574 142 157.3 
April ....) 1GH-) ” SRODOIS PUES ea edb sc cae 1384 AOD i leis deo soe 1540 139 155.6 
SOL era i 158 264500 | ADS OG iireradsakey aioe CME. J) ON 1335 ROSA, coke eee 1537 142 156.2 
September! 156 | 1180600 Oe SOU Wa caer ete halos covets 1344 165 1737 1492 140 p55 1 
October.. 157 | 1036800) Ee OD teen ene IE ois ie 1864 MO De ia oe ee wate 1491 148 156.6 
November LOO FOCOLOO a Noma setae ae alee a lola areca: oe 1377 16D lene aee es 1486 145 157.7 
December 160 OB TIO Sc ce ra yee rae ere were tae alain akene acieie LGU El oa ceeegtete a tales ox Sake 147 157.5 
Lose) UAL cst en lee arcieva ll vite sarees) ota Moen eich tate ie ote [rises ce tine | sine eh da liiale diagno eas wie 2% ata cl-atsass aa His; ateitails lnltelei aie eieteldiel 4) 4% 
| 


*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. (a) Cost of food 


budget. (b) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 


(c) Beginning of month. (d) Cal- 


culated from annual index number. (e) Quarter beginning in specified month. (f) 15th of month. (g) Foods, 


fuel and lighting, and rent. (h) Average of prices returned at three dates in the month. 
Swiss Co-operative stores. (j) Beginning of previous month. 
clothing, rent, heating, lighting and sundries. 
(o) Average for October-March. 


(p) Average for year. 


(m) End of previous month. 
(dq) Base is.average for 6 capital towns. 


(k) Municipal Labour Office, Rome. 
(n)_Average for April-September. 
(rv) Four 


(i) Issued by Union of 
(1) Food, 


chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. From January, 1913, up to and including December, 1920, only 
22 articles of food included. (t) Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. ~(u) In 1920, 50 
cost of living of one person at Vienna. 


articles in 49 towns. 


(v) Paritatische Kommission;: 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
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Country Canada Great Britain | France | Holland mare Sweden 
Labour Bank of Board | Econo- Statis- | Centra] | Finans- | Svensk 
Authority Dept. |Michell Commerce of mist (Statist | Times | tique | Bureau |tidende |Handels 
g h g Trade. h h h Géné- | Statis- f Tidning 
(new) j | |rale h ties ak 
Number of 201 40 24 ex- | 24im- 150 44 45 60 45 53 83 47 
Commodities c ports | ports 
; 1890- 1900- 1909- 1909- 1913 1901- 1867-— 1913 1901- 1901- 1914 July’13 
Base period...) jg99 | 1909 | 1913 | 1913 1905 1877 1910 1910 Sune'l4 
1900" S25. Bes TOS Dietitatik. Pith ace. chic locales «tales 110.5 BLA LE EAU csltretatacs Sekt ties aye Rlehe oid lo he < wants Ole ce eeionae 
TOUS iv ai0.cte 5010 are PLS aie orevarn soto oo ageretovs | eagetatoretel tetatees 6.06 103.3 i Biedil\ie plors aial a's OS'S: |e cet ho aie oll Soave. or4bieratend fecoratarerCtee 
TOLD Th eg tadee 1b DS Saas ae O7.027 100 SSF \aeai. ots 113-3 See Were ates LOSS Ue literstersaiecos, leavele cic tere ea tianetatelerarete 
TOUS Fon cteve cscs TSO Oil kareena teks 102.77 | 107.81 100 122.3 85 100 115.6 DAs bs Sc eeaielP treceicns « 
1914-January..| 186.5 |........ 103.96 G9 LOD aeons. 119.0 SSD: Mie xis00s 4 1 Re i a ie a, eqmpees em Ree AP 
Pllyoass 134, Gaheco doen 105.86 OT) 18a). aaa ee 116.6 SZ. WE reve ste, se Reni ova c ns ai20 ai00 alié 
1915-January..| 1388.9 |........ 109-907 VOT ZO te caries 1386.5 QO BE eco Fh Seine AS Oh eer eiescte ster seta netaterae lies siretete 
JULY Poe ee ADO 2 wis OE VEST LES 241k) TASTY eS eee ae 149.1 LOG Ae aiare.s 5% 163.7 a165 ai3s ai45 
1916-January..} 172.1 |........ SORE rfatilliee Ot Cy at RN. = 174.5 ALSROR erate ee olor ele 3 oeteree ae ckecet lle Otate-owtenere thane interna s. » 
ALY? ols NSO GE a ctiers ASL 2 MAT ZG oteas oe 191.1 TSO. cobalt vobircss fomaas 210.6 a253 al6é4 als 
1917-J anuary DAD lil ateataeters 162-40), |) 166 .Of.cl)751 cere 225.1 159.3 See ae. DAQUAUIE AE as Wes eee Ae cee vec 
uly "23. BASIN sees 3.6 ASPAZON C210 Ose eae ceui. ¢ 254.4 VIGSOi is Sew ktase 309.8 a326 a228 a244 
1918-January..} 258.1 |........ 19958 =| 202.98 \enn ose as 262.9 18652 im ee ctetere SULEG lors ccoetale 6.0 laren teietre wed ectteta estes 
DULY Sowen:< ZSAaO | os soles es QO EAGT OONCl ae ccciste nes 278.5 TOSS ch eis eons 389.9 a447 a293 a339 
1919-January..| 286.5 DOS NTASSEOIH VANDEL: . caste 265.9 TOO Ria cect AOUES chee y crsrec vil osarcicre mele 369 
SUly os. . 294.0 DAT Maeda le oes a OSL late cc.cseecare 293.2 Q0Gs4 Va eres 403.0 a339 a294 320 
1920-J anuary 338.4 265.1 | 239.98 | 233.23 296.6 353.1 245.3 330.4 562.7 BOT eae 319 
WU aoa: 346.8 269.4 | 270.12 | 271.96 316.9 358.0 254.6 332.8 572.9 337 383 363 
1921-January 281.3 214.2 | 199.02 | 186.69 245.9 255.3 197.2 228.9 470.0 243 341 267 
Sule ie oes 238.6 174.8 | 158.47 | 150.25 194.1 218.1 158.2 186.5 381.6 201 253 21h 
1922-January..| 227.7 165.2 | 147.17 | 147.88 164.0 194.7 132.5 158.6 862.7 183 178 170 
A ae 225.3 165.3 | 154.23 | 161.68 159.9 199.8 134.0 158.8 878.8 185 180 166 
September] 220.5 162.9 | 148.76 | 165.52 153.9 .190.4 127.9 155.6 880.7 174 178 158 
October..| 219.8 166.2 | 144.71 | 166.46 154.8 193.6 130.1 158.8 390.0 178 176 155 
November| 221.7 168.3 | 145.82 | 162.44 157.1 194.7 130.6 160.7 407.0 180 180 154 
December} 223.0 170.2 | 146.26 | 161.65 155.3 193.8 129.1 158.6 ALS Doe eck s 182 155 
1923-January..| 223.0 ALT 97 |, 165.29) eee VOC Sag, « eacererets 159.7 PWG A Set i B hed fon Fry Mir ae 
Ger- *South : *Aus- | *New : 
Country many Italy | Egypt ‘Atrioa India Japan tratia |Zealand United States 
y Federal] Dept. | Census | Dept. | Bank | Com’n- | Govern-| Bureau | Federal | Brad- 
Authority | Statis- | Bachi of and Sta-|_ of of wealth | ment | of Lab’r|Reserve | street | Dun 
tical j Statis- | tistics | Statis- |Japan | Statis- | Statis- | Statis- | Board j f 
Office j ties Office tics 9 j tician h| tician ties j j 
Number of | 38 76d 23 188 75 56 92 404 100 106 200 
Commodities | ; 
B : Jan. 1713 July Oct. 
ase period... 1913 1913 |Jul. 31714 1910 1914 1899 1911 1909-13 1913 1918 
eB Se SOUL oe een a Wee Salted Moe Gh IAEd Sede lon sation BOL Mak, coe tem cet Ree co $ 7.8839|$ 93.355 
1005 4 eR es Take Se ee ORES cone mtoeaete Wen cal ald aterebeaccahotl'e is ete tere O10 Wes Pee. Helae ec cae} cae aentes 8.0987! 99.315 
LOTGre ee ee VTE etere eter cteslccatterstateteveh sy taker ecerere eterel lista stone cace taco rove, aieke 1003 DEAT ye crs ots aie Vaé.euss abe esece 8.9881} 121.301 
1913) 6 ew... oe. 100 OO Ries aioe cre 50S ee cae 13222 1088 1051 100 100 9.2076| 118.576 
1914-January..|......-. ORs te or tree toa. ten dio antes > cats b1085 | 1045 Ot ee 8.8857| 124.528 
OULY ‘23288 al06 OSIM Stakes ai090 100 |@126.3 61185 61073 Oi ncte one 8.6566} 119.708 
1915-January..|........ OD ie Ni Sces situs tect ceo ievonacanciatliore tuousconeen (ois o tee 61387 61221 OS al ki ciatecohate sts 9.1431] 124.168 
suly™ses al42 131 al02 ai204 a112 |a127.8 61822 61304 TOOy |. ee eters 9.8698} 124.958 
1916-January..|........ eee ee Ma Sot cre aiall chapel. 015 | PS 61502 61323 WAS SR eecaa's 10.9163) 137.666 
SUEY sees al53 193 al24 a1379 a125 |a154.9 61505 61403 a oes aU 11.5294] 175.142 
1917-January..|........ DOD a Reiss oe e Nake UPR Teme eles <a aes 01525 b1450 TBE ks 13.7277] 169.562 
dT tar alz79 304 ai6s a1583 al42 |a196.4 b1715 | 061593 TSS) tere srsiuteres 16.0680} 211.950 
1918-January..|........ SOSH ET oe RU. so latch oil oP Wr osske she!| oe a aes b1877 | 1677 Ue eh oP 17.9436} 222.175 
UY ae a217 429 a207 a1723 al78 |a259.0 61954 1808 DOG cS sea selec’ 19.1624] 232.575 
1919-J anuary.. 262 SOR Ieee aha lis tie Melee’ |acerenan eae -e 283.2 1959 1888 199 201 | 18.5348] 230.146 
July ..... 339 362 a225 ai1854 a200 | 326.8 2008 1788 | ZI2 216 | 18.8964) 227.973 
1920-J anuary.. 1256 507 LST WE, Saree eters 218 | 398.0 2311 1999 233 248 | 20.3638] 247.390 
DULY 40h 0. 1367 604 282 a2512 209 | 316.6 2671 - 2262 241 254 | 19.3528) 260.414 
1921-January.. 1439 642 214 2064 178 -| 265.8 2233 2233 170 168 | 12.6631) 198.600 
MLL loved tats 1428 520 164 1688 183 | 259.8 1813 2065 141 145 | 10.7284) 159.833 
1922-January.. 3665 577 168 1472 178) 27255 1673 31918 138 142 | 11.3725) 164.444 
JOLY Sees 10059 558 | 38 1423 181 | 266.0 1789 1828 155 165 | 12.1069] 173.743 
September] 28698 582 SSM wtectaeeter 176: | 255.2 1799 1802 153 164 | 12.0793] 172.479 
October..| 56601 601 140 1451 oi de oOo Niet aie oles Se 1796 154 165 | 12.5039) 175.649 
November) 115100 596 TA eee e. LAB eilt 243 ioe Reh etcte ole elie etelheiete ee 156 164 | 18.3482) 182.291 
December| 147480 | - 580 WA Gee hata rae chome alee Mavala een exegarcal| allstis tines a Gabe foo xstere ge) 156 164 | 13.7835] 185.462 
pe es ee Gt ee ic ce ae ee RG es tee Mere dbo Pier ry ere oe re Pee eet rs Cee thos 13.7011] 185.637 




















*For South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. a. Average for year. 
b.. Quarter beginning in specified month. c. 230 commodities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 1915-1922. d. New 
index number is joined to old index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913—100. e. The com- 
modities in these two index numbers are .in the one case, articles chiefly exported, in the other case, articles 
chiefly imported. f. First of month. g. Middle of month. h. End of month. j. Monthly average. k. Now 
Goteborgs Handels och Sjofartstidning. 
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December, an increase of 2.8 per cent 
on the November level. Foods increased 
5.8 per cent, and industrial materials 
increased 1.1 per cent, all groups con- 
tributing in each case. By the end of 
January prices, affected by the political 
situation and falling exchange value of 
‘the franc, reached the highest level 
since January, 1921, and stood at 447.3. 
This showed an increase of nearly 6.9 
per cent over the previous month. In- 
formation by groups is not yet avail- 
able. 


Italy. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of prices at Milan, published by 
the Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry showed a decrease in Decem- 
ber of 3.3 per cent from the November 
level to 103.59, the lowest figure since 
August, 1922. All groups declined dur- 
ing the month with the exception of 
construction materials, which advanced 
slightly. The total index number for 
foods declined 3.1 per cent and that for 
industrial materials 3.7 per cent. The 
base of the index number is the average 
of prices from May to December, 1921, 
taken as 100. 


India. 


Cosr oF Livine.—The official index 
number of cost of living at Bombay com- 
piled by the Bombay Labour Office rose 
one point in December. The yearly 
average reached by the index in 1922 
was 164, which was considerably a lower 
level than for 1919, 1920 or 1921, in 
which years the index number was 175, 
188 and 178 respectively. During De- 
cember there was a rise of 1.3 per cent 
in all foods due to a seasonal rise in 
price of 34 per cent in potatoes and 
onions. All feod grains declined with 
the exception of turdal and gram. Fuel 
and lighting and rent showed no change 
and clothing declined 5.4 per cent. 





United States. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber calculated by the Federal Reserve 
Board, with prices in 1913 taken as 100, 
was 164 for both November and Decem- 
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ber. Goods produced remained un- 
changed for December, while goods im- 
ported rose one point. Raw materials 
showed no change, but there was a slight 
downward movement in producers’ 
goods and an increase in consumers’ 
goods. 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics in- 
dex number of wholesale prices was at 
the same level for December as for the 
previous month. In spite of this, there 
were considerable advances in certain 
farm products, clothing materials, che- 
micals and house furnishing goods. In 
farm products there was an increase of 
144 per cent and the cloths and cloth- 
ing group was about 1 per cent higher 
than in November, owing to increases in 
cotton woven goods, cotton yarns, worst- 
ed yarns and raw silks. There were de- 
creases in important fuel and lighting 
materials and among metals and metal 
products. Building materials and the 
miscellaneous group showed no change. 


Gibson’s average index number of 
wholesale prices of twenty-two articles 
for January was 72.0 as compared with 
73.1 for December, thus showing a de- 
crease of 1.5 per cent. 

Wholesale prices as measured by 
Bradstreet’s index number declined 
considerably in December and recovered 
shightly in January. During the latter 
month focds eontinued to decline, but 
certain groups, notably textiles and 
metals, advaneed considerably. The in- 
dex number as of February 1 totaled 
$13.7236, an increase of one-tenth of one 
per cent over the previous month. 

Cost of Livine.—The official index 
number of the Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics for the quarter ending December, 
1922, showed the following percentages 
of increase from 1918 (average for the 
year) to that date: food, 46.6; clothing, 
71.5; housing, 61.9; fuel and hght, 86.4; 
furniture, 108.2; miscellaneous, 100.5; 
total 69.5. All items with the exception 
of the miscellaneous group showed in- 
creases on the level of the previous 
quarter. The total budget was 1.9 per 
cent higher for the fourth quarter of 
the year than for the third. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA AND IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES FROM 1913 TO 1922. 


INCE 1914 index numbers to measure 
changes in the cost of living , have 

been calculated for many countries 
throughout the world. Prior to 1914 
records of prices were maintained and 
published for a number of countries, and 
in some cases index numbers of prices 
were calculated and published to show 
the changes from time to time in the 
general level of prices. In most cases, 
however, such index numbers were cal- 
culated from wholesale prices, but while 
in some instances index numbers of retail 
prices were calculated, these were usual- 
ly confined to prices of food or of food 
and fuel, house rentals being dealt with 
in some eases. Retail prices of clothing 
were rarely included in such calcul- 
ations, apparently owing to the diffi- 
culty in securing prices of unchanged 
erades and qualities from time to time. 


During the war, however, not only did: 


the governments of most countries un- 
dertake the collection and publication 
of retail prices of food and fuel but in 
many eases prices of clothing and other 
items of expenditure were also included 
in the compilation of the index num- 
bers, cost of living index numbers 
covering all items being thus construct- 
ed. As prices of clothing in most coun- 
tries rose more steeply than the prices 
of other commodities it was desirable to 
inelude in the calculation the cost of 
‘such an important item in family ex- 
penditure. Apart from the virtual ne- 
cessity of so doing it would appear that 
when the prices of clothing had risen 
upwards of 100 per cent within four 
years a margin of error in the clothing 
figures for instance of 10 per cent 
would not seriously detract from the 
value of the calculation, whereas during 
the comparatively steady conditions 
before the war such a margin of error 
would have been serious. For instance, 
in Canada it appears from the meagre 


statistics available that on the average 
retail prices of clothing did not rise by 
more than 10 per cent between 1908 and 
1918. (Lasour GazeTrs, August 1919, 
998.) 


Tha same principle applies to Seures 
for items of miscellaneous expenditure 
such as furniture, household sundries, 
and various services which altogether 
amount to from 10 per cent to 30 per 
cent in the family budget of the average 
workingman’s family. 


Comparison of the available index 
numbers of retail prices of foods with 
those for wholesale prices over long 
periods of years indicates that on the 
whole wholesale and retail prices rise 
and fall similarly, there being, however, 
important differences at times, usually 
when violent changes appear in the 
movement. Similarly index numbers of 
retail prices of foods usually serve to 
show approximately the changes in the 
eost of living, but at times of great 
change they do not. From 1914 to 1920 
prices of food changed to a greater de- 
gree in nearly every country than did 
averages of all items, but after July 
1920 prices of food fell more steeply 
than other items. 


Nearly all of the index numbers of 
cost of living or of retail prices now 
ealeulated have been constructed since 
1914, although in some cases the records 
of prices of foods extend back for some 
years prior to the war. In most instances, 
however, the year 1913, or July, 1914, 
has been adopted as base period, as 
being the period immediately before the 
beginning of hostilities in Europe and, 
therefore, sufficiently representative of 
pre-war conditions for the calculation 
of an index number over a period of 
war and post war conditions. It is, 
however, usually considered that a five 
or ten year period is preferable as pro- 
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viding a broader basis and one more 
likely to represent what might be con- 
sidered normal conditions. Thus in 
New Zealand the Government Statisti- 
cian adopted as base period the five year 
period 1909-1913, and in Canada the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce in con- 
structing a wholesale prices index num- 
ber, adopted the same five year period. 
In most cases, however, the necessary 
statistics back to 1909 would not. be 
available, or considerable time would be 
required for the collection and compil- 
ation. In most of the countries the con. 
struction of the index ‘numbers was 
gvradual, there first appearing an index 
of retail food prices then figures as to 
changes in prices of fuel, rent, clothing 
and sundry items and finally figures 
given more or less tentatively at first as 
to the average change in all items. In 
Great Britain and several other coun- 
tries pre-war index numbers of retail 
food prices were dropped and new eal- 
culations published based upon July, 
1914, or the year 1913. 


Index numbers of prices, wholesale 
and retail, for those countries for which 
they are available are published regu- 
larly in an increasing number of jour- 
‘nals and it is usual to reduce’ such 
index numbers to a common basis, (the 
year 1913—100) to make the comparison 
of levels in various countries at a given 
date possible at a glance. In the Lasour 
GAZETTE a table of the index numbers 
of wholesale prices issued from month 
to month for various countries has been 
given regularly since 1911, when the 
Department began the regular monthly 
publication of an index number of 
wholesale prices for Canada. <At that 
time the table contained only two index 
numbers for Great Britain and one for 
the United States, one for France being 
soon included followed by one for Aus- 
tralia. At the present time the table of 
index numbers of wholesale prices for 
various countries contains twenty in- 
dexes, while there are almost as many 
omitted owing to considerations of space 
but referred to regularly in the reading 
matter. An equal number of indexes of 
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retail prices of foods or of cost of living — 
is also included in another table and — 
given in the notes. These tables for the 
current issue appear in the previous 
article. The present article deals only 
with those index numbers of cost of liv- 
ing which show by the principal items of 
expenditure the changes in the cost of 
living (all items) since 1913. A number 
of such cost of living index numbers 
are not included owing to lack of suffi- 
cient information in detail. 


Canada. 


In Canada the index number of 
wholesale prices caleulated from month 
to month by the Department of Labour 
and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
was from its inception until 1915 widely 
regarded as an indication of the rise in 
the cost of living. These records and 
index numbers were first published in 
1910, and have been continued since. 


As stated in the first report on prices 
issued by the Department, ‘‘ Wholesale 
Prices in Canada, 1890-1909,’’ it was 
intended to construct a_ retail prices 
index number in order to indicate more 
accurately from month to mionth the 
changes in the cost of living. In the 
meantime, the Department began the 
publication in the February, 1910, issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre, of the retail 
prices of staple foods, coal, wood, coal 
oil, and rent in nearly sixty cities. These 
figures were averaged for each year and 
published in appendices to the Depart- 
ment’s annual reviews of Wholesale 
Prices in Canada from 1911 to 1917. 


During the investigation into the 
Cost of Living in Canada by the Board 
of Inquiry, appointed in December, 
19138, statistics for this list of goods 
were obtained for December, 1900, and 
December, 1905. From these figures and 
from those published in the Lasour 
GAZETTE for December, 1910, 1911, 1912, 
and 1918, respectively, series of index 
numbers of food, and of fuel, hght, and 
rent were calculated, the results being 
published in the report of the Board. 
Calculations were also made of the cost 
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of a family budget of these commodities 
in terms of these prices, and this cal- 
culation has been kept up to date 
mouth by month and published in the 


Lasourn GazeTTE each month = since 
August, 1915. 
In addition to the statistics as to 


retail prices of food and fuel, and as to 
rates for rent, the Department, since 
1919, secured figures as to retail prices 
of staple lines of clothing. including 
footwear, from retail dealers throughout 
Canada, for the years 1913-1920. The 
figures relate to prices prevailing at the 
end of the year in each case, but since 
1920 prices during the spring have been 
secured. From these quotations the 
percentages of changes in the cost of 
clothing have been calculated. Inform- 
ation was also secured as to the prices 
of household supplies, furniture, fur- 
nishings, ete., and an estimate has been 
made as to the percentage changes in 
the cost of miscellaneous items, the 
effect of the information gathered show- 
ing that such changes are approximate- 
ly equal to the average changes in other 
items. The percentage changes in food, 


CANADA. 
y~HE Cost oF LIVING 
1913 ro 1921. 


(Percentages of increase in cost by groups 
; over 1913.) 
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Dec, 1920....| 102 | 118 | 39 | 13 | 90 | 92 
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*Figures as published in January, 1922, revised. 
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fuel and rent have been calculated from 
the weekly budgets published in the 
LABouR GaAzEeTtE from month to month, 
and. the accompanying table summarizes 
the changes from year to year by 
eroups, the figures for each group and 
for all items weighted aceording to the 
family budget method. This table there- 
fore contains a tentative cost of living 
index number, based on prices in 1918, 
pending the calculation of a more com- 
plete index number in process of con- 
struction. The figures in clothing and 
sundries are to be regarded as merely 
approximate owing to difficulties in 
dealing with apparent changes in_ the 
grades of the items for which quotations 
are obtained. 


Great Britain. 
The Ministry of Labour Gazette, is- 
sued monthly by the Ministry of Labour, 
formerly by the Labour Department of 


the Board of Trade, published an index 


number of retail prices of foods, each 
year prior to 1914, based upon prices in 
1900 as 100, but from July, 1914, issued 
monthly an index number based upon 
July, 1914, as 100 and at later dates 
included figures for other items cover- 
ing all items back to 1914. This index 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


CHANGES IN THE Cost or Livina FROM 1915 TO 
1922, AS PUBLISHED BY THE MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR IN THE LABOUR GAZETTE. 

JuLY, 1914=—100. 
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1919—July.... DOO Rate eter. FBOO Vawaelen eliceaiele els 208 

1920--Jah....1)° 236 |. 180°} S501 186 ee... 295 

April 9351! 110! 415| 183| 220} 232 

July 258! 118! 430| 230/ 9220) 252 

Oct 970 | 139 | 430/ 240}; 2301] 264 

1921—J an 278 | 1421 3901 240] 230] 265 

April 9331 144] 325) 245] 210] 238 

July 290 | 1451 290] 260} 210} 219 

Oct 210; 153] 265| 238} 210] 210 

1999—Jan....| 185 | 155 | 2507 223| 200} 192 

April 173 | 155| 240| 215| 195] 182 

July 130 | 153| 240| 190] 195| 184 

Oct. be 172 (oO OB 1% | 195| 178 

Dec...) 178| 150) 225| 188| 190] 180 

1923—Jan....| 175| 150| 225! 188; 18 | 178 
. | 











*Quarter beginning in specified month. 
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number is weighted according to the 
importance of the various items from 
the information secured in an investig- 
ation in 1904. As in most of the eoun- 
tries, prices of clothing advanced more 
steeply than the prices of other items. 
The peak of the price trend of all items 
was reached in November, 1920, where- 
as the peak in Canada and in _ the 
United States was reached in July, 
1920. 


France. 


The General Statistical Office of 
France has published for some years 
index numbers showing the changes in 
the prices of eleven important foods and 
also of coal oil and aleohol, figures being 
issued for Paris and for the towns of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants. During 
the war the statistics were increased and 
a Commission of Studies on the Cost of 
Living has issued an index number 


FRANCE. 


CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LIVING AT PARIS, 
FROM 1919 TO 1922 FROM FIGURES COM- 























PILED BY THE COMMISSION OF 
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1920—Ist quarter..| 306 200 
2nd quarter..| 344} 296] 100] 485 
érd quarter..; 358 | 349} 100} 518 
4th quarter..| 389 349 | 100 445 
1921—1st quarter..| 350 319 100 | 398 
2nd quarter..| 323 308 110 | 353 | 400) 307 
3rd quarter..| 310 | 3807 | 121 318 400 | 295 
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1922—l1st quarter..| 301 802 140 312 400 291 
2nd quarter..| 316 287 160 815 | 400 302 
3rd quarter..| 288 291 175 326 400 | 289 
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showing the changes in the various 
items by groups, basing the index num- 
bers on prices in 1914 as 100. As in 
Great Britain the peak was reached at 
the end of 1920. Similar index num- 
bers have been calculated for other parts 
of France. 
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Italy. 
The Municipal Labour Office for 
Rome has issued statistics as to the 


changes in the cost of living in Rome 
covering the period since 1914. For ecer- 
tain other cities in Italy similar index 
numbers have been constructed, but are 
not at present available in detail. 


ITALY. 


CHANGES IN THE Cost or LIVING AT 
AS COMPILED BY THE MUNICIPAL 
LABOUR OFFICE AT ROME. 


ROME, 


FIRST HALF OF 1914—100. 
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1921—Mareh..| 386 | 576 | 143] 305 | 225] 669] 384 
June...| 409 495 157 282 
Sept....| 430 | 444] 157] 282] 277] 656} 400 
Dec.....| 458 | 470 | 157 | 282] 318] 686 | 428 

1922—Jan....| 469 | 470] 157 | 282] 314 | 686] 430 
April...| 455 | 464 | 157 | 282] 319] 682] 420 
July....| 459 | 511 | 157 
ede 482 | 504} 157] 282 | 300} 782] 444 

















GERMANY. 

CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LIVING IN 71 LOCAL- 
ITIES, AS PUBLISHED BY THE FEDERAL 
STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
1913-1914=100. 
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Germany. 


The Federal Statistical Office has 
issued statistics as to the cost of living 
since 1920, the base period being prices 
in 1913-1914 as 100. Clothing has been 
included since the beginning of 1922. 
These index numbers show great in- 
creases owing to the depreciation in the 
paper mark. Since October, 1922, this 
has been still more pronounced and 
while the latest index number given is 
for October the mark has fallen still 
more since that date. 


United States. 


Three cost of living index numbers 
are widely quoted in the United States. 
That of the United States Bureau of 


UNITED STATES. 

CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LIVING IN AVFRAGE 
AMTRICAN CoMMUNITIZFS From JuLy, 1914 
to NOVEMBER, 1922, AS PUBLISHFD 
BY THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE BOoarpb. 

















(Percentage of increase in cost by groups over 
July, 1914.) 
3 ‘) an mn 

Date & 5 ee a 5 5 

1 EASY Ee eee PSEA aA Pee 

eae as ae a, ee ee aes ea 
July 1915...., * | 2 * 3 uae 
July 1916.... Th, 4 ed 20 4 8.7 
July 1917....} 46 26 5 43 ave 31.3 
June 1918... .. 62" | 435 15 dai 50 52.2 
Nov. 1918.... 83 40 20 93 55. 65.0 
Mar, 1919.... 75 42 22 81 5D 60.5 
July 1919.... 90 42 28 100 | 63 (ase? 
Nov. 1919.... 92 ; 48 38 135 73 8252 
Mar. 1920....} 100 49 49 ae 83 94.8 
July 1920....} 119 | 66 58 166 85 104.5 
Nov. 1920.... 93 100 66 128 | ° 92 93.1 
Mar. 1921.... 56 87 71 74. 85 68.7 
July 1921.... 48 79 69 64 85 63.1 
Nov. 1921.... 52 |. 79 69 61 78 63.0 
Mar, 1922....| 39 | 74 65 | 54 74 54.7 
‘May 1922....1 30 |. 74 | 65 | 56 74 | 54.9 
July 1922.... 42 74 65 54 72 55.6 
Nov. 1922.... 45 86 67 60 71 58.4 

















*No change. (a) Food price increases are computed 
as increases above average prices in the year 1913, not 
July, 1914, and are from the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. (b) Weighted. 
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Labour Statisties is weighted according 
to the importance of the items as ascer- 
tained in an investigation during 1917 
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UNITED STATES. 

CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM 1913 To 1922 AS PUBLISHED 
BY THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
LABOUR STATISTICS. 


(Percentage of increase in cost by groups over 1913 
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**No change. 
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UNITED STATES. 
CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LivinG IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, AS PUBLISHED BY THE SPECIAL 
COMMISSION ON THE NECFSSARIFS 
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1910—Jan....| 94.8 | 99.0} 91.0 | 99.9 | 100.0 | 96.1 
1911—Jan....| 95.2 | 96.9 | 91.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 96.1 
1912—Jan....| 101.0 | 97.6 ; 102.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.7 
1913—Jan....| 98.2 | 104.3 | 100.0 | 99.7 | 100.0 | 94.9 
1914—Jan....| 102.1 | 101.9 | 108.5 | 101.5 | 100.0 | 101.8 
1915—Jan....| 103.2 | 101.0 | 104.1 | 105.8 | 100.0 | 102.9 
1916—Jan....| 105.5 | 101.3 | 105.3 | 114.5 | 102.0 | 105.7 
1917—Jan....| 126.2 | 113.2 | 103.1 | 137.7 | 110.0 | 119.6 
1918—Jan....| 155.8 | 125.3 | 111.7 | 176.5 | 134.0 | 144.6 
4919—Jan....| 180.1 | 143.7 | 118.4 | 221.5 | 155.0 | 167.5 
1920—Jan....| 200.9 | 154.2 | 131.0 | 286.2 | 175.9 | 192.0 
April...| 198.2 | 170.8 | 133.8 | 305.5 | 183.0 | 196.3 
July....] 216.9 | 172.1 | 139.4 | 280.9 | 185.0 | 202.6 
Oct.....| 194.7 | 189.2 | 147.8 | 268.9 | 190.0 | 194.9 
4921—Jan....| 171.5 | 188.8 | 151.7 | 219.9 | 192.0 | 179.5 
April...| 142.1 | 177.4 | 156.3 | 206.5 | 188.0 | 164.5 
July....| 139.5 | 175.9 | 159.4 | 191.8 | 183.0 | 160.8 
Oct.<...| 188.7 | 180.9 | 161.0 | 186.2 | 180.0.| 159.7 
1922—Jan....| 136.1 | 174.9 | 162.5 | 180.1 | 178.0 | 157.3 
April... 135.4 | 172.8 | 162.5 | 176.5 | 174.0 | 155.6 
July. on. 137.2 | 172.0 | 162.0 | 176.1 | 174.0 | 156.2 
Oct.....] 188.2 | 182.6 | 162.0 | 178.4 | 169.7 | 156.6 
Dec. 199.8 | 184.8 | 162.5 | 179.4 | 168.8 | 157.5 
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and 1918. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, an organization of em- 
ployers’ associations, has constructed an 
index number, using the Bureau’s figures 
for foods but has secured its own figures 
for other items. In Massachusetts the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries 
of Life has calculated index numbers for 
all items monthly back to 1910, for the 
State of Massachusetts. In this index and 
that of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board the items are weighted by 
figures chosen from the results of 
various investigations into cost of living 
prior to 1914. The index numbers result- 
ing are slightly different from those of 
the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. 


Depreciation of Currency. 
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AUSTRIA. 


CHANGES IN THE Cost OF LIVING IN VIENNA, 
AS PUBLISHED BY THE PARITATISCHE 
KOMMISSION. 

JULY, 1914100. 
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POLAND, 


CHANGES IN THE Cost OF LIVING AT WARSAW 
ACCORDING TO THE CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
OFFICE AT WARSAW. 
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value and trade is carried on practically — 1922—Jen..-| 737598] 81/903| 253868! 7414] 19/300) 46,883 
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value introduced soon . disappearing _ es 4 
FINLAND 
\ CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LIVING AS PUBLISHED BY THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
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from circulation either from hoarding 
or through export, owing to the presence 


INDIA. 


YHANGES IN THE Cost or LivinG- AT BomBay, 
AS PUBLISHED BY THE BoMBAY LABOUR 
OFFICE. 


JULY, 1914—100. 
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1920—July......| 188 151 313 165 190 
1921—Jan...... 163 192 269 165 169 
April..... 154 177 253 | 165 160 
Wolyecst. 174 176 263 165 177 
pag Ps aaa tet gta FE 174. | 278 165 183 
1922—Jan...... 169 172 258 165 173 
April..... 157 167 252 165 162 
ch ae 160 167 260 165 165 
OE hae) 0 158 167 234 165 162 
Nov...... 155 167 | 229 165 160 
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of legal tender paper currency of less 
value. 


= DENMARK. 
CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LIVING, AS PUBLISHED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. 


JULY 1914100. 








aoatitin, 


Sundries 


Clothing 
Fuel and 
Light 








1915—July....} 128 | 1106 100 
1916—July....| 146 | 160 | 102; 175; 100| 121) 1386 
j917—July....| 166 | 190 | 105 | 220; 100| 146] 155 




















1918—July....| 187 | 260} 108 | 275 | 100} 197] 182 
1919—Jan....| 186 | 300| 111 | 268; 129] 198] 190 
July....| 212} 310} 118] 292! 162 | 224] 211 
1920—Jan....} 251 | 333 | 120] 302] 179 | 230 | 242 
July....| 253 | 355 | 130} 563 | 227 | 247 | 262 
1921—Jan....| 276 | 292 | 130] 578 | 244] 224} 264 
July....| 236 | 248 | 141 | 401 | 301 | 214) 287 
1922—Jan....| 197 | 225} 141 | 333] 301] 206] 212 
July....| 184 | 217} 155 | 301 | 255 | 203| 199 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING THE LAST 
QUARTER OF 1922. 


¥NFORMATION received by the De- 

partment for the last quarter of 
1922 shows 322 fatalities in the indus- 
tries and trades of Canada, as compar- 
ed with 334 in the previous quarter and 
236 in the corresponding quarter of 
last year. Of these fatalities 103 occur- 
red in October, 104 in November and 
115 in December, as against 85 in Octo- 
ber, 83 in November and 64 in Decem- 
ber of 1921. Ninety fatalities were 
reported in the transportation and 
public utilities group, 58 in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 


58 in logging, 36 in the manufacturing 


industries, and 17 in agriculture. 


There were also 23 accidents report- 
ed during the quarter which occurred 
earlier in the year. 


In addition to the fatalities due to 
falls, drownings, and trains, there 
were 20 fatalities due to being caught 
in machinery, chains, etec., 11 to infec- 
tion and diseases arising from injuries, 
6 to electricity and three were caused 
by the shifting of loads when their 
supports gave way. In the mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 
group 21 deaths were due to cave-ins, 
falls of rock, ete., 4 were caused by 
dynamite explosions, 2 by explosions of 
gas and 4 by being overcome by gas in 
mines. 


The following table, while it does not 
necessarily include all the fatal indus- 
trial accidents that may have occurred, 
has been prepared from information 
received from all sources available. 
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Trade or Industry Loeality Date 


_ ee $$} 














AGRICULTURE— 
PATIL aarp ots oo yedialn sae Metta Near Kingston, Ont...... Oct. 
Par ers Sy gs Mok ae el pes WebDaSaSk ta, ».. ds cavce soc & 
PAWEL 25 See ho ee GlenisterseAltacke. otscss.. ee 
BP ARTMET: js 2s Wea iocce ois Betctote lame Oise Garolside, “Alta, o..0..s%. es 
Parime? isis Seante doce eo Westchester, N.S.......... a 
MA nmMer s. 2.0 ohh ch hanloe ac eas Ske Lac Pelletier, N.S......... Nov. 
IPATIMET 5 de aeievcte Gove sis cate ernest South Indian? Onter..: ee 
Barmvbandwer, oni tase ae sees iNeepawa, Man............ ss 
ATWMIGT..c fesigde ce cue cb amas 3% ‘Near Swift Current, Sask.| “ 
ATI WANG s. semis ue opus ‘Near Lindsay, Ont....... a 
Parmer.........1.:e0+s+eeeeess| Hastings, ON GeERE.: a 

| 
PEUEINOT.. os ares ae ean So $ agiew 28 (Glidden, Sask.............. Dec. 
(ENE LA PAR as ser asin cee: ‘Near Brunkeld, Man...... S 
VA TITOR. of. ccic ele erator are: ove Aiuto. ais Yarmouth Township, Ont.; ‘“ 
armen ey en ee taate.s tener Near Walsh, Ont......... ms 
1 é 

PATA El” 08 gee tiara eta ace Indian River, P.E.I ee ss 
NIA TIIET. notes esheets ste aes se Grantham Township, Ont.| ‘“ 

LoGgGINnG— 
EQUI OUEET 3 Aves tic hehe aero aatate coe Port) Mice! B:@ae. 2.05. Oct. 
Woodsmen-(5) nes ernest Ocean atalis. 0B Oi. cscs & 
TIN EIN, S sera ante st nolo kaaree HELaWwKespury., | Obs. ct osc. os 
WADOULER rod oekmina ees siaese OEt aaa OMG. ose karan cielo ss 
Driver. eee eee er Seas ‘Siva w villas. Qyi@.../s, sien eraiotie sé 
WOOP eV mic ccs ienic ye eee Ae VLECK COO AIG, cs Oa oapiaye a 
Loseers..¥. 5 OS \ etree |Aldergrove, B.C.......... « 
SUSI AN saree esa tere ate oe eS ey ‘Sioux Lockout, Ont...... ge 
BTaKkenia ties acces occas Orford Bay, Be. re. *¢ 
OOP ORT SAG Racks © cecae ee ess Palmers Landing, B.C...} “ 
HAD OUNCE. ote. ane wasters ‘Port PAT EIU OIG Aatapesates ar ges 
TEGO LECT AA eile eke eels ete kgs EN VG RRO ey Ae as at's ee 
UB DOULETSUC?) |store a oiaeeeinsss Rigid: Ont, ewscetdass. a: 7s Nov. 
Dontkey engineer...<asi-40.. sport rotices; BoC... a5 isd. $ 
Braemar ai sich. 423 eb ix 5 Wateomb.) BC toe... aS 
VOPR. Bkuancce = haanaes. \'Headquarters, B.C........ # 
Wocdsmen (9).. ..|Lake Fifteen Miles....... aS 
Employee at pulpwood camp Black Bay Peninsula.. 55 
Watehman see: tice eee Menzies Bay, B.C........ me 
IBOOMOMAIA Ay. . Pate gh o-cn pee ‘Redonda Island, B.C..... és 
NVOOCSINAIIUA, Sarath sa. a. Memes Lake Pogamasing........ - 
Wroodemans: ... siwteat... dee \Planders,Ont..03 2: .spehs.- ef 
NAD OULCL os -srnaiaon lett tars seaciecs HEVORK --uakes (OMG. oseens oe x 
Siomalmpan. 6.4.00. ohh uses iGrassyimBay,) B:Cxsesne.s : cs 
We GO OUST se octoetiea sat eos VG AS me VEain | ceote ee eie. to 2 
WV OOdSMAN:.... iirae. eb denne Madawaska Co., N.B..... “ 
WVOOGSTIIGIN, (ror: «tae othe aceon [Neat Red Pine’ N Bo ..8 ae 
POR RCT A... aa 4ss appt > aaltasiae: > SVOodhbre, (1B Cauca. 2 = Dee. 
POUL OLS calc it ok oe Seance TSAO ORG: COM ces «cine ctor * 
DAM OUL erro aos ce ae Seon Caphano: RP RiG. hea s 
CODKES. ..05 sh: ey anelels emeias keene Brule Wake,” Ont. ome cea # 
IDE AYNSCOTS Gora iiesc ape ete 6 needa PESO. De@oaciveaueotge a 
WOOdSIMNAINST oy... 41 see eee Mistabint ONC Sereno ten ee “ 
OG ROL. ot cpat taney bE Pe PRESS ab, OTL, «i. ecpuacdaiae y 
EW MOT, Merci ior ate ee oe ake watts Wititecourt, GAltaa.) meas * 
DADGULEE. A lvicies ae oun ce RES Deane rioake. OnE ee ruc oc. va 
Wiapelimian (>... acs ned ae ees Campbell River, B.C..... “y 
WOOBSTASY 3, aos ated «> sh ks en) Lake Temiskaming, Ont.) ‘“ 
13 DOUTER. Pes. tuk es « picaaae Mervtorest. tOmt #eit da 2bs.cs es 
STEW Y Clowns ame une ae Patan Sloean City, BO tases aes 7 

FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Hatchery helper.............../Winnipegosis, Man........ Nov. 
IPLADD EVs: Fe Gs ic Seip sloth eee es North Sequin River, Ont.|} “‘ 
DEAD OC sac pists « white Sra eG, beabees Ratay, ake. Obes sac Dee. 
ADT AD DEN te etiscas erence ene Manigotogan River, Man.|. “‘ 
UTERO Chieu nacaser earth c see ee ee ce North of Kapuskasing, 

Ont tice ee ki Ei iwe 

PUSH arINeM (Di). dawns ose ar eee Cocagne River, N.B...... i 


Fisheries overseer............. Princes Ropert; “BOF. a5. 











aa 








beeececoe 





Age 


ests wees. .0) 


jiieisrn) 6 Weenie 


ee eee nee 


ee 


eee teense 


ee 


Cause of Fatality 


Fell from tree. 

Kieked by horses. Fell from grain 
tank when board gave way. 

Over-exertion while fighting forest 


fires. 

Team bolted when ring broke and 
neckyoke fell. 

Kieked by a horse. 

Caught between belt and pulley when 
placing belt on threshing machine. 

Delayed blast. 

‘Fell from ladder. 

Fell from horse. 

Cave-in while loading gravel at pit. 
Thrown from wagon when horses 
bolted. x ‘ 

Frozen. 

Struck by flying piece of saw. 

Trampled by horses. : 

Struck by tree which rebounded ae 
another fell on it. 

Frozen during blizzard. 

Trampled by bull. 


Fell into water when struek by sling.— 
Landslide. 

Load shifted causing fall... 
Caught in conveyor chain. 

Fell from load when stake securing it 
| broke. ~ 

‘Cable broke; struck by  weighi 
attached. 

‘Struck by falling tree 

iStrueck by tree. — 

iFell from train. 

Crushed by rolling log.— 


Se te Struek by train. 


pene w ene 


jeeeoecees | 


iStruck by stub from tree hit by an- 
other when falling.— 


\Drowned; canoe eapsized— 


Drawn around drums on dovokey 
engine. 

Collision; air hose on ear broke. 

While yarding, tree rebounded when 
struck by log. ~ 


'Drowned..~ 
.|\No particulars— 


Crushed while erawling under logs.~ 
Fell from boom sticek.« 

|Drowned. 

Struck by tree.— 


60 iStrueck by tree._ 
19 |Fell from train.” 


|Sceliseea 


we eee ee 


eeeeeeeet 


iStruck by falling tree. 


Jammed between logs.~ 


Iie Beketecs ‘Struck by branch. _ 


‘Struck by log while cleaning chute. — 
Struck by tree. . 

Crushed by rolling logs. ~ 

Burned. ~ 

Fell from load when cinch came loose.» 
Struck by falling tree., 

‘Struck by log. . 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by tree... 

Crushed by log. 


|\Drowned. 


Struck by trees 
Struck by falling tree.. 


Drowned. 

Drowned—broke through ice, 
Perisbed on ice when lost in storm. 
Drowned. 


Frozen; lost in bush. 


60-18 Drowned while fishing smeits. 


‘Struck by falling tree. 
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Trade or Industry | Locality Date | Age | Cause of Fatality 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELT-| 
ING AND QUARRYING— 


i] 





Metailiferous mining: / 
| , Over | 
Minerre-. 6 asec eeaes- asi. -b ad Serer 1055 ~~. -ind-<s Oct. 10) 21 Crushed between descending cage and 
: ard. 
Miners Betis hxc -seeene--- ‘Hollinger Mine, Ont...... seed i 
: ca 21) 23{ Car of steel felk = ak shait on to cage 
Raa 2 Lo eee eee eee ‘Kirkland Lake, Ont...... «2% 41 (Fell from bucket down shait. : 
Employee at mill............:.|Kimberley, B.C.......:... cc 6, 36 (Crushed by truck. 
Mineessies assert Seen. -cesiei.. pAcwett. B.C SE he te pts “6 | ees jDynamite explosion. 
' 3 ; 
i ee ene ‘eearueny Lito.) See eae ae «.igg) aD |Struck by falling rock. 
Witerces..... Lash 2 cel os B.C. (White- i i 
: WR OCT) ks Asan = 19 21 (Snow slide. 
ET oo aia a me Se nel ope, 2 ie ties Sap e ee = isi 21 (Struck by falling rock. 
Reacktipiekers...: 5usies.- 22. (Creighton Mine, Oxnt...... es 21, #19 ‘Struck by falling pole. 
Coal mining: 
Miner.......-22-+-0e2eee eee e eee) ‘Drumbeller, ae = aE ae Fe Oct. 11, 2 Fall of coal. 
nee 2). 302) 32s A a sse - 485 =k ‘New Aberdeen, N.S...-... + Ads 3A. Ses Ruptured when lifting coal. 
Cr a eet ee nk en, meee Brive PAS. ob, act asesscs = li} 34 Cavye-in. 
aA Rees 6 oss Soe aS Se nad Vive fare EAS ae << 19, & Caught on shaft when putting belt 
: ' on sereen. ; 
Btinese..c . S2ehete se: - Sos ‘Halkirk, Alta To ae Se &: pal 12 Crushed by falling earth. 
Mine swes. . <b as- oe ee iGlaee ; Bays N.S... 2.25.2. = Se Fall of stone. 
Drives: £25. eso « ed. 'Lethbridge, Alta.......... Nor. 3 32 Horse ran away eausing car to strike 
: mine wall. 
nn oe ee, ey ee ee ae ‘River Hebert, N.S u etare ieges = “|. + Caught between rooi and box. 
Sires. 6 nk spay Bs, ah . North Sydney, NS oo ee “s TERE 5 Fell from cer. 
RockMan soc acd ccenex ache nod var ogi Oe ee -- | ae ee ‘Cave-in of bank. 
LTS Seas | ein ape tee iGinee Bay, N:S........... = se) ee Struek by runaway box. 
Pumpman and fireboss (2)...,\Nanaimo, B.C............ “< 94 43-31 Explosion of gas. 
Miner oct... Ans = Sey -s= ‘Cassidy, ieee See ee = 2 36 %|Asphyxiated by gas. 
: a 
Miners By ee ee ee Gosispur, - Alta... 2. ..3.< hess 27 25—31( Overcome by gas in burning mine. 
(lier ey ee ao en, oe iCanmore, Alta. .......:... és 27 37 :Buried under corner of pillar which 
fee | slipped off. 
Miner Ct eee New Aberdeen, N.S....... Dee. i) ‘Struck by full box. 
ps eee ee ae eee eee ‘Canmore, Alta...........- ~ s 32 ‘(Crushed—while riding on trip leaned 
: ' too far backwards. 
Miner... .-..--..2-.022- 522-00: Panmore>. Alb&: ..< . -0d2 sn. “ & 35 (Fall of coal. 
fi a ee ea ee RS ig Lk: 2 ee « 13 3g Fall ci roof coal. 
OE a en ice ei nai Drumbhelier, Alta.......... - 18a ed ‘Explosion; miner struck powder c2n 
} with pick. 
Grate Joa der sox ois 6 os ede Rade ‘Mountain Wark Alia: .... Lo 19 28 |Struck by ear. 
ee eee Sydney. 2 Se es Se cee) ee ee ‘Cruzhed between loeomotive and 
Y | sheathing. 
pe ee a ee ee eee ere G gee: Bays NSeosus..-8-. ce 23, 2 . ‘Struek by coal box. 
Miner on transport ship... Se ee } ee ae - 26 23 ‘Crushed between ferry scow and barg= 
Miner...... aes SO: Se \Dominion, as er seer eae s 96) 23 Sas ‘Fall of egal. 
; : 
Nen-metallic mineral mining 
and quarrying: : 
Ee Fee ee oe ats ces Vimy Ridge, Que......... Oct. 5 2 #°+Fall of roek in open east pit. 
Mamets ost sess ons octees!. 8 'Thetiord Mines, Que..... = g3 1°37 * hole oi reek in open east pit. 
| 42—25)- 
Mi inerseh Ae 8058. bos mds ntl ‘East Broughton, Que.. “ 234) 37—35{ Fall of rock im open east pit. 
Labourer ai gravel pit....... ‘Britannia Beach, B. a 14 43 ‘Cave-in. 
CON REE at ae Cee ee, Seer ‘St. Mare des Carriéres, 
Se ae eae 14 34 (Fall of roek in quarry. 
Labourer at gravel pit....... Near Lindsay, Ont..:.... Nov. 51 fae ee Cave-in. 
Employee on grave! train....;Russel, Man..............- 2 Cars were driven down incline when 
coupling failed to act. 
EN TE ses ry ee Sere ee iivertom. ue... :..a-.- Dee. 1 49 Fall of over-hanging frozen ground. 
Mgr oy 6 = 5 msn nes ane iThetford Mines, Que..... “« 12} 36 (Fall of roof rock. 
Labourer at gravel pit.......|North Onslow, Ont...... - 23) - 3 iFall of frozen earth. 
Cley products and structural ; ; 
materials : : ' 
Labourer at brick yards......)Milton, Ont.......... ita nf OR. Bienes cash teescars cea 
Labourer with stone com- ; 
MINE 2 a cer iS «Sin Periams Cnt sek 2. os. be = 28; 30 ‘Caught in shaiting. 
Employee at cement works../Belleville, Ont............. “ 28: 20 (Crushed under car; mitten caught 
/ | when placing block. 
Employee at brick yards.....;/Delson, Que............... Dee. 1; 35 (jStruek by rail used to pa bricks 
' to oven. 
Employee at cement works..}Port Colborne, Ont...... x 23; 29 (Fall of stone. 
, ; 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegctable foods, drink and ; 
tobacco: : 
Bread delivery man...........|Delaware, Ont............ Dee. 4 32 ‘Truck overturned. 
Bread delivery man.........../Pert Credit, Ont......... = cf) Roma ‘Truck struck by train. 
' 
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Trade or Industry Loeality 
MANU FACTURING— (Continued) 
Animal foods: 
Foreman with fish company |Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....|Dec. 
Pulp, paper and paper ae 
Employee at paper mill.......|Merritton, Ont....... 2 .0>|NOV 
Employee at paper mill.......|/Three Rivers, Que ars 5 Dec. 
Raftman with paper com- ' 
DAI es sole UE oe ae Lake Superior, Ont...... 6 
Employee at paper mill.......;Thorold, Ont............. 6s 
Printing and publiching: 
RCV APOTIN AM te.5.4 eeseise cua te eae Quebecy. Quest, cca cece ce Oct. 
Wood products: 
Oarpenter at cooperage.......;Esquimault, B.C.......... 6 
Labourer at basket factory.|Grimsby, Ont............. Nov 
Machinist at piano factory../Toronto, Ont............. 6s 
Labourer at wood factory...|Longford Mills, Ont...... ‘ 
Saw and planing mills: 
Employee at sawmill..........|Hull, Que........ ee Oct 
Teamster at sawmill.... SHEEGEH: OMG 0 dates ss con hs 6 
BER CHINA... sical MOR ‘Toronto, ODE ots oe & 
Employee at sawmill. : yo se righ Ones. ae. 6s 
Employee at planing mill.. “wont Arthur, Ont s..:.5.0.. “6 
Employee at sawmill. es ..[Quebec, OG ai Sais, erento Nov. 
Labourer at sawmill.......... POL ANG oLHONnt aes 6 os tet ctons 6s 
Splitter at sawmill... CARED AIC OMS IN EMG oe 6 fds dee “ 
Employee at sawmill..........;Antigonish, N.S........... Dee 
Tron, <teel and ih ig a0 
Railway shop fireman.. ..|Edmonton, Alta.......... Oct 
Railway repairman.. +s aOR, eV ann ONG ac<ckoie 6 
Employee at steel works.. ‘Sydney: N.S snes teenie! baie Nov. 
Labourer at iron works...... BOA OD  OUE m. o ees ade “ 
CAT VED AILER or « cinvei-iait'vvs can Maes Montreal, 5Que#.)..... 22.00. Dee 
Biacksmith at steel works...|Milton, Ont............... “ 
CAT AUSPCCCOL A. =< hssiniecs spe Montrose, Ont. i555... “ 
Structural iron worker.........Edmonton, Alta.......... “ 
Employee of steel plant...... BCMEN. aNGSactiscvarame sackets 6 
Labourer at metal factory..|Welland, Ont............. 6 
Non-ferrous mctal products: 
Labourer at oil refinery...... Sarniae Ont evn wsy ioe dee Nov. 
Ohemical and allied products: 
Switchman at creosote plant/Trenton, Ont.............. Nov. 
Employee at cyanamid plant)Niagara Falls, Ont....... 6 
Employee at paint works....|Waterville, Que........... Dee. 
Micecllanceus manufacturing : 
Factory employee.......<<.;.. Sherbrooke, Que......... -| Nov 
CONSTRUCTION — 
Building and structures: 
IMEASIOINS ¢4.00 ave, ss: sake eran eteae ne KMS COMmEN aha. c cnrek tcc Oct 
WORKMAN bi. cee eee Momtreals QUOx.. isso. ban 66 
IZAWOULGT Ses pias ntete louie tn ote ote BLY. OU tic beac cules cles ce 
COOL CY tiie cca oaeractuh ree oss setotel BrantiordweOnteckicewn: a. cs 
Labourer with contractor..../Toronto, Ont..........:.. ae 
oui VST OCREN Se ents oncseatinn conten teerastets Quebee,e Querasaicc oni asnck ee 
Carpenter... .<ccee eee ae Ghippaway Ont... 6.53. .b we a 
Oar pentericy... actencaeat. cee Hacombesta Wam.. ccs ace os 
Workman raising barn.......;Beckwith township, Ont.| -« 
Foreman with contractor....| Kingston, Ont......... Pe tll aati 
Workman putting on win- 
TOW Set Denn weiner Moneres] WQUG ch. .a.oc +. «set ns 
Meechanic’s helper installing 
ICV ALORS.) 442 sales. aes Winnipeg, Man............ Nov. 
Stationary. engineer:..........0lJasper, Alta. .ad...0.<c¢ oc SS 
WATLPOMbED -.icsmncevernndee lee eee Barvies Ont:: tasa.nia cs s 


Date 





Cause of Fatality 








Age 
18) 58 
2) 36 
ST, te 
ee 
20/37 
9) 40 
1787 
1 cae 
98; 40 
Ai tT 
17; 58 
18| " 73 
ont te awh 
5 gh ee 
7 st oe 
11} 80 
25| 15 
6) 19 
5] 24 
81) «262 
28| 30 
301 73 
Wa se 
6| 46 
Oe 
18} 40 
92| 18 
28) 37 
2 29 
16 30 
eet eee 
20) 27 
ee 
| 
2) 39 
5| 44 
12; 34 
16) 58 
14) 45 
19! 65 
19| 47 
26) 30 
26) 3 
28 52 
31) 58 
2) S38 
4). 30 
ARs 4. 





iDrowned. 


Asphyxiated in reeovery tower when 
steam lane burst. 

Crushed—power was turned on while 
oiling machine. 


Drowned. 
Slipped when getting on engine and 
caught between coal pile and car. 


Fall of elevator; man 
mechanician’s orders. 


mistook 


Struck by splinter of wood. from 
planer. 

Crushed by log. 

Cut hand in circular saw—infection. 

Crushed by engine. 


Caught in conveyor chain. 
Fell—stomach perforated. 

Cut thumb—infection. 

Struck by splinter from saw. 
Caught in machinery. 

Caught. in belt. 

Caught in shaftin ng. 


Caught in machinery and pulled 
against saw. 
Clothes caught in set f‘erew and 


wound around shaft.— 


Run over by train. 

Run over by cars. 

Crushed when steel billet fell from 
erane. 

Crushed by drum. 

Struck by swinging door when re- 
pairing ear. 

Strain. 

Run over when crawling under ear. 

While catching hot rivets was struck 
by one in face. 

Crushed between car and building. 

Eleectroecuted while handling switches 
in transformer room. 


Caught in erane. 


Thrown from car when it left track. 
Caught in conveyor. 
iKell into tank of boiling water, 


‘Clothing caught in wheel. 


Fell from staging. 

Fell from scaffold when beam broke. 
Struck on head by pole. 

Fell from seaffold. 

Hoisting apparatus gave —— while 
lifting load. 

Crushed when roof fell. 

Fall. 

Fell from seaffold. 

Struck by falling timber. 

Struck by derrick. 


Overbalanced and fell. 


Struck by object which fell from 
erate when hoisting. 

Sealded when valve bonnet burst. 

| Ladder Slipped causing fall. 
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Trade or Industry 


— SS 


_ ConsTRUCTION— (Continued ) 


— 


Building and 
(Continued) : 

Gar penters oy ise spas ves . sowseok 

ROOLCER ee drciee Bovss careigs 4-01 < 


structures— 


USA DOUTCU Ste cae cones cqe es eee: 
TrOMMWOTKEPI anit « < caeietianeten. 


Railway construction: 
Labourer with contractor.... 


WED OULOL, tat wstelt cles’: biore args. ows 
Py AOULOR ee ante. sc ereaetoty «awe 
Bridpemane 255%). cob oe yoke «ser 
GAD OUTOL ocarsccieis ss. crete oo.) 0' oa) secs 
Shipbuilding : 
Driller at Shipyard... skersisss. 
Micecllancous construction: 
Bewercdig ver acas. cos sheet are: 


Workman connecting pipes 

in trench 

MS AWOUTERS or. we he crest: sei salio ae 

ROA MMA K Ces aisha view erates os 

Dock hand 

IVVA DON MIA ING cee pi etaveceverde te stele isis 

UBHIGL ema Nl hesccw es oom a 3s oh 
ITEM AN. Pascaicvs tie. Swale 


ee er 


ee ee ee ee) 


Ce 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UTILITIES— 
Steam railways: 
IER AINA scoparia sate ays sees 


Cond UetOrcicdibes «-dicaiidact & 
TEA OULET Shere, so euviois i) tie dees 
Labourer 
Watehman 


i 


Ce ee 


Assistant to signal inspector 
Varden ys oanc + ottaaeeeieae ahase 
TIN CINCOM ond. Geek Ge So aeyh Saw eee 
Section May .s6 siete nvcyinsie + opts 


Seetionmane, cscs08 eslecdcs acces 


Seetion foreman............ 
IBTAKEMIAN  : serie tires 6 sires 
WOnGactOris, .cerhh Gass ct heroes 
BFARCINAEH ee atta os cetele oanetae 


Yardman 


ee 


ee ee ee | 


OMANI eee oe baer os 


PUTS eos eras 1 ate are oro San 5 
Nechionmenn(2)20 05 .0s650 cree: 
DECtTIONINANE NG. W260. Sem ee ees 
Seetionman 
IPETB AI | acta circa ie ate ra thse 
Engineer and fireman (2)..... 
DV ARENDT ee cs oad cle eee he Ze 
Switehman 
CODGUCLOLA. 05 .58<08 04264 gate 
BEA RCUAR TIS Yocsie « oysrets cis fiona a Ge 


ee od 


ee 


...(Bonar, Alta 





Locality 


Great Falls. Man......... 
PUA mMiTCOM. cOUGriee <> cnnes es 
Quebecs Ques sie ac cose sens 


Charlottetown, P.E.JI.... 
TPOLOMEO, cQUGe nes oc oclereccs:s 


Thorold, 
Kingston, 


COMGER ES mote nants 
Ousiassc kin Be oe 


Near Strathmore, Que.. 
Fort William, Ont 
Ruel, Ont 


oo eeeene 
ee 


Niagara Falls, Ont 


see eee 


Kingston, Ont 


ee ee ey 


i\Fort Garry, Man 


eee re anee 


dommes Que ans cates s ce. 
Haliburton, gORts ac. sens. 
Sydney Mines, N.S 
Queenston, Ont 
Great ~Halis, “Mano. 02... <s« 
Phillipsburg, 
Shelbourne, Ont........... 
New Hamburg, Ont 


ee eee ewe 


ee ere oe aeons 
Jeosveoseonee 


sae eee 


Mil. 1038, 

Man 
Fort William, Ont 
SIS S ANG Bsn col iie'nsy 2) clas sipunienets a 
Port Arthur, Ont 
Winch, B.C 


Meadow Brook, N.B...... 
PNT ITAS ISAAK. che vnsis fy eae. 
Broadview, Sask.......... 
Near Kaministiquia Sd., 

Ont. 


La Riviére Sd., 


CC 


eee eseee 


a 


ee 


i 


eee eee ere eres orseee vere 


ee ea 


Cochrane, Ont 
Harrowsmith, Ont 


Ce 


seer eee ear eoe 


seen en eee 


ee ee 


Niagara Falls, Ont....... 
NonthnCo.. SNwbcudecere des 
Winnipeg, Man 
TOTONGO:: OD. same we 
Smith Falls, Ont 
Winnipeg, Man 
Chapham: NBs. ovssie tess 
INOFERMBAYs OMb. 0 oec..6 cls 
Souris, NEAR owas: suthe cs 


SASHAW, ACA tere ns cies cistes< 
Peterbell, Ont 
Near Carberry, Man 


ee ees eaeone 


seer eee reece 


ee 


iFort William, Ont........ 
Fort Rouge, Man......... 
PSELECEV INC. OU iities< cleiaseystein 
\Near Palliser, B.C 
iNiagara Falls, Ont 
iSvamer. NHS. os. cess 
Montréal “Quer! 2.os-.. ae. 
‘Newcastle, N.B 


seer reese 


er 


Ignace, 
iMiaxeombe: Sask....2..6.% 


Pe a se I cece SC 











Date 


.- |Nov. 
6é 





Age 
24 30 
6) 54 
6 30 
6 80 
DO Woes ses. 
21 26 
DSA Res 
4 18) 
9 58 
Qiicnte carte 
LO Vcyeeteee p 
ON A itt tarot 
Yi, 84 
16) 53 
tie 53 
(Misr Sone 4 
ff 18 
9 48 
MA ine Bree 
Ue eee 
an aaa ee 
LENS sMebagths 
11 3 
6 32, 
1] 30 
List etaraet sae a 
19 40) 
18 40 
Over 
22 Di 
DDiista tes ates 
24 36 
Oil eG 
2 3 
8 29 
30 a2 
9 50 
Nee epescous > 
6| 62 
8 40 
9 30 
1) eS a ae 
15 32, 
23, 36, 
3 40 
4 21 
5} 49—44 
6 was) 
12 36 
Oldoeeece as 
18} 37—34 
10 29 
16 47 
ie Ga Soe 
24 D0 
21 23 
PAU eee 








Cause of Fatality 





Hit by bucket and fell down hoistway 
Fell off roof. 
Fell from. fourteenth storey of build- 





ing. 

Struck by falling trestle. 

Fell from seaffold when staging gave 
way. 


Struck by train. 

Chain on derrick broke letting loaded 
box fall. 

Struck by train. 

Cut hand—infection. 

Struck by loose rail thrown up by 
gravel spreader. 

Fell off seaffold. 


Fell off ladder. 





Struck by train at intersection of 
sewer work and railway. 


Cave-in. 

Struck by tree. 

Fall of stone. 

Drowned. 

Fell from trestle. 

Caught in shaftting. 

Scalded when steam roller upset. 
Caught in belt of engine. 


Fell between cars. 

Run over; fell when alighting. 

Derailiment of speeder. 

Struck on head by coal. 

Struck by train while 
speeder. 

Thrown from motor car. 

Struck by falling timber from pile. 

Run over by engine. 


sleeping on 


Struck by train. 


(Hand ear struck by train. 

Hand ear struck by train. 

Run over. Foot caught in guard rail. 

Struck by ear standing foul. 

Struck by backing engine. 

Derailment. 

Crushed between cars. 

Run over by train. 

Run over. 

Arm bruised (no particulars). 

Rear end collision. 

Fell between moving cars. 

Struek by train. 

Head-on collision. 

Bruises in pelvic region (no parti 
eulars). 

Thrown from speeder. 

Fell off train. 

Struck by train while removing band 
ear at curve. 

Struck by engine. 

Run over by train. 

Run over by engine. 

Derailment due to broken 

Struck by switching train. 

Fell backwards from car. 

Crushed beneath train. 

Thrown under ear when 
brakes. 





rail. 


releasing 


\Crushed between couplers, 
‘Crushed between cars. 
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FataL INpustTRiAL ACCIDENTS DuRING THE LAST QUARTER OF 1922—(Continued). 











Trade or Industry Locality Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UvTititires— (Continued ‘ 
Strect railways: 
TIA DOULED 3. cca wine aang eens TT OVOUROR OME bos cit neice Nov 
CONGUCTOr:. -noenc ce oo WONGON CONG. tee cnt eee Dee. 
CONGAUCEOT Em aae codes teers Nontreal, "Ques... 25284 es 
Watcr transportation : 
Rene NOMA cco ae en ote Montreal, “Quer. sicccnc one Oct. 
WOUS WOremall:. tc tec eo ceee Mornricreal,« Quel... 66. ..k2 ss 
HORPSHNOFEMAM. 6... < csisecele nace Vancouver, | B.C... acer ss 
DOCK MAM etree sitar iter Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....| ‘ 
SECVEMOTer Cis einen ee eee Syaney, N:Soosee lasses ss 
On SShOreManncii ee aes ee Montreal: *Quein. 26 ese Nov 
Engineer ‘on steamer.!........,.Montreal, Que..;......... we 
SIC OTE croccm ntsc Segre ete clos Vera, KQUES Si gear ncn ge = 
Fmployee 6n dredge.......... Godetten: \Ontivercacse. ete oy 
Sfeanders CLEW (1L)o. cus. cceeeake  SUDELION?. shecicss oe Dee 
IRD OMLET eis cole. tutes tice Mee ‘Charlottetown, P.E.I..... G 
Himployee” ON tug... ce. ce cee Gaspe Coast, N,S........ es 
Sailor on steamer....... 29 LAKE OSUPeMOR ea. s os. ss Ke s 
POU LUE EE oy ence eaters Gis RBM e Gainl ogo New Westminster, B.C...} 
DOK MAT aes toes vee ales WaTCOUuVver, “BIO tii alot es 
Employee on tug..... ~iGaspe Coast, Que..t .).. “ 
Kmployee on schooner......../Between Lunenburg, N.S:| >“ 
: and City Island, N.Y... 
Stierage and local trane- 
portation : ; 
Bucket man at coal dock....|Prinece Rupert, B.C....... Oct 
DEW CR saree stay wie ctonnetaretwiame se Near Parkbeg, Sask...... ss 
(PISICk: GUIVGT nie cree ty Case CHLLOe YY COW OllGin ccs <a és 
PCA MISUCE. oc.t cota hae aclu wists alee Lethbridge, Alta.......... ve 
Labourer at elevator.........|Port Arthur, Ont.......9. os 
ASIONUIN EE 2 Sart oar oat arec cis ines Vaneouver., Bis... scces a 
PEIMIGMRULLIVGls skis cet ke LIC OECE OU. ano ttee cee es 
Employee at elevator.........\Transcona, Man.......... Nov. 
Express and mail delivery-| 
TEV, ene cet earn eet es Edmonton, Alta.......... ze 
BO 506110 mer ces oe reens Sintme tees Wellington, NoSa. sess snes - 
NODEVOUE. Sars suc?oiun como ce ieee Hastings. Onth nkosi es 
Elevator employee...........: Wainwright, Alta........ Dec. 
MMGATHSOR. 7 bc act soterule Oates ETAT OSE IN: Secor roeleie ane be o 
Wea TAS ANCO bans ess dae ene enn re rar Stratierd, - Omtcon.. cu ote hig 
Public utilities, n.ers.: 
Pipe fitter with power com- , 
[1p EI g 79 10 Reiter PAR ye Pop gi AP iQueenston, Ont........... Oet. 
Water works employee........|\Selkirk, Man.........:.... es 
Fireman with power eommis- 
SLOW, cays stander eee acne ee TOTOUGO, OMe sac News ces e 
Employee with harbour com-| _ . 
WUISSION A ait cre ogee ere een Montreal, Que...........% i 
Electrician with municipal) 
COMMAS Olan hn atone ecommerce Mondor, Onvis. oes cusses Nov. 
Sweeper with harbour com- 
MISUSE LOM tr ptseere con tie eevee oe Momtread.” Queii.ke «sce “ 
Employee of power commis- 
RI OU OTA. tate ee erg rect Sheet Harbour, N.S...... ae 
Power house engineer......... Coleman wAlbare eens sot ss 
TRADE— 
Retail: 
Labourer with coal company|Port Colborne, Ont...... Nov. 
Teamster with coal company|Toronto, Ont............. Dee. 
Warchoucing: 
Employee at warehouse......./Vaneouver, B.C........... Nov. 
SERVICE— 
Public and municipal em-)- 
ployment : 
{CORSA DLO edvnex eee ne deniciaoaes VANCOUV ET (15. Os esaiers oncere ..- | Oct 





Age 
12: 42, 
Shs soe 
98; 42 
4 SOE 
13] 26 
211 40 
PR eae 
ae ee 
4| 35 
11) BY 
i aa led 
18) 22 
Dh kca teak. 
6| 35 
Siero 
18 eee 
5 RPS 
20| 41 
3) ae 
20/ 18 
1; 56 
Pd dei 
7; 28 
8} 4% 
96| 36 
16} 38 
25 27 
ee ee 
ee | 
SEMA 
PS se TOR 
Ay D9 
OTs stes8as 
Cs Re One 

i 
20! 85 
6), Peres 
99| 99° 4 
{ 
99) JAS 
gee ott 
20). 
95) BBS 
30| 29 
| 
GO) eR 
20} 40 
25 21 | 
| 
| 
| 
o)-os | 











iKlectroeu 


Cause of Fatality 


Struck by ear. 
Slipped when adjusting trolley pole. 
Crushed between wall and rear of ear. 


Fall. 

Caught 
wharf. 

Packing cases fell from 
being shifted. 

Drowned. 

Fell down hatchway. 

Struck by shovel which glanced from 
post of barge. 

Fell from doek to deek of ship. 

Drowned while painting boat. 

Drowned. 

Drowned when steamer sank. 

Struck by falling trestle. 

Hit by plank. 

Drowned. 

Fell from ladder used as gang plank 
—drowned. ; 

Fell from ladder used as gang plank 
—drowned. 

Struck by plank when wave broke 
over tug. 

Washed overboard—drowned. 


between shunting cars at 


deck while 


Wharf collapsed—drowned. 

Thrown from wagon when tsam 
bolted. 

Gas explosion—burned. 

Kicked by a horse. 

Caught between cars. 

Fell into open ehute—erushed by re- 
volving grain buckets. 

Caught between vehicle and top of 
gateway. 

Crushed between box ears. 


Car turned over. 

Crushed between wall and car when 
eranking engine. 

Thrown from load when horses bolted 


/Fell while unloading grain wagon. 
‘Struck by locomotive. 


Engine struck truek. 


Feil from transformer. ; 
Electrocuted; making electrical con- 
nections. 


ted: touched wire while on 
pole. 


‘Burned by electrie switch at power 


house. 


Electrocuted. 


.|\Struek by shunting train. 


Wher making soundings boat capsized, 
Burned in fire at power house, 


Crushed by coal. 
Caught in machine. 


Caught beneath floor elevator 


ascended. 


as 


Shot when attempting to make an 


arrest. 
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P Fata, INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE LAST QUARTER OF 1922—(Continued). 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 











SpRVICE— (Oontinued) - 
Public and municipal em- 
ployment— (Continued) 


Constable.........-+0+++seeeee Fauquier, Ont............/Oct. 24/........ ‘Stumbled over stone in front of train 
Pive-LaAMeel. .. cus cw cee eae Shawinigan township, 
QUC eee Alanis caaels See sie) mi DB irae cer? Struck by burning tree while digging 

a ditch. 

PETPOMA ATC Meke conker sas loersr oe Ae a Edmonton, Alta....... ...[Dec. 16! 37 (Collision between fire apparatus and 
street car. 

@ivic-employee =. . 2... ee ees ;OUCDEC AB UCn ea ca coaster sé 27 69 Heart failure while removing snow. 

MONS ADDIE. 4. Ss ceca eless eret We Ahiverreytsle Oli Gosm sane see xc Nifede Wee eee StLO Us 

Personal: 

Window cleaner............-+ Toronto, Onterco.ss. >> > Oct. ~~ 191 20 Fell from window sill when screen 
broke. 

WVAICOW. ClOAMET 2.65. sus) ose <a. RESIN, “SASK wee se ses - a 24 30 Fell from edge of window. 

WITNG OW CLEAMEL o. & «..erteta heres Vaneouver, ab: Cin.) gi). om Dees 96 aes Fell from hotel window through glass 
canopy. 


MiIscEeLLANEOUS— 











V,0/Gs EGAN 6 iar aOR eis Oeics Lower Caledonia, N.S....1Oet. 6 61 Struck by falling tree. 

Vi eyT Haley LNs amon ly nps sym ofeissedstouons) ics AMNRELSt au NeSt eemustots crayons « 16| (Aged)|Over exertion while loading wood. 

MIS DECLOLs eee oe a aneittete crete Regina, Sask........ oe see 27; 42  |Automobile overturned. 

Wromkima tlc .:yts oc te mite |-i pase Batiseany Ques. go. 26.6. fe D5? Kicked by horse. 

AV ALGpIS IMAL rs eater tcl eens ois ches eke snes ales Union Bay, B.C........-. “0 28 57 Caught in revolving washer. 

Elevator operator.............{citman, Sais anager sacs Nov. 4 30 Clothing caught in machinery. 

{DYE T OC UU Net tag Care nee IDyCIIEO IND ooo North Vancouver, B.C...| “ SH a extl Fell when climbing on crane and 
erushed by its wheels. 

Mee OUMe Tickets co tataaeas Oradwelle Mats .nc. sn cee “s DONE Sete aks Struck by train. 

WV OT ETIVATD... a petra aiei<sieneneselenepao- Odean, MNES ter. pte se. ae 97, 21 \jOrushed by load of grain doors 
whieh upset. 

Rigging man..........-.-++++ MeNabb Creek, B.C...... ore 1s| 96 (Tight line gave way letting bicycle 
drop. 

Workman at bank...........«.{St. John, INE atyetsmaciga occ Dee. i 48 Sate fell when being hoisted. 

POL Ss Padiek sae n> wryus ee Montrealy Que... .. 00... 0% Lm VA 8-2 ee ‘Feil in shaft of hoist. 








SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN 1922 PREVIOUS TO THE 
LAST QUARTER. 








| 
Trade or Industry Locality Date | Age Yause of Fatality 








WADOULCL «cere thes 2 clears ey atyee North Vancouver, B.C....| Feb. 6 44 ‘Crushed against partition when board 
| eaught in carriage. 


PAD OULCI recite sca sictoretels sane Kismeon, B.C......:....-. May 29| 33 |Fell from roof. 
Te AMOUREI ae pean eae eee: <9 Bossa = ae by Oresteneets June 19! 57 |Fell when stepping over rail which 
~ was being raised. 
IMIG Bone Eades teeta dea ox os 3 Queens COR aN aE saeco: July 9} 27 |Pell down shaft. 
ED ACO NOM EE irae Sunni: el ounces ee NWA OD NI. Bt ON Renee omen ee “ 10| 37 |Fell when washing deck—erysipelas. 
[br OSeo PRRs mois coe noicn. coors ‘Campbell River, B.C..... es 25) eas) ‘Fell when foot caught—infection. 
WO OUSINAD asics crew a ve euniegsie les Ingramport, N.S..... 7....JAug. 1, 65  |Log-slipped when loading. 
Teamster with coal company|Toronto, OnUeaencce ostee Se qs eat Hernia. 
HAST pelea t leest .-c.ce eudler ators oe «hates Wainnipes, i Man..........- se 5| 60 jContusion of toe; amputation and 
| | infection. 
arachiy Gie PON ae. pice aise canes <- Fredericton, N: Box... 6 10/ 40 |Meningitis following injury when wall 
caved in on trench (died Nov. 25). 
AGIOS TING El rae ee tevene  dragotoy< ccnerer toe Rermiet ep. Cie Ot cae botete keke 66 19 48 ‘Struck by log from chute. 
AASTVED LIVIN « = che nie ase speis agate iss EMODEGDI a Ol. ans eierna a 96/\ 41 -|Strueck by -tree. 
Shipper with confectionery) | 
LAINE. PEs «pci Nemes Sede cine |Winnipeg, Man..........-. ce DPS tay Leg bruised—infection (died Oct. 16). 
Me GUD) GALTOT te exces ten sorrel cere eesarte POT’ AT CUT oe CPG n rear isla Sept. 5| 44 |Back injured by timber. 
(SSR reee eon in na AUC OORT a WALT POR we LAIN Porte wile vane $4 11 82 Cut thumb—infection (died Dec. 29). 
LY OURE ERNE ae PRC EAR Ghaneellor Channel, B.C.| “ 15} 50 ‘Struck by hooks from main line 
; | | whieh came loose, 
WV OOMSIME MNEs say. vivo o> dap ata pen aces EN ESTOS LOM. crcers an aepierers ee “¢ 18 21 Out leg—infection. 
GGtLOM OLA: eA hs sets sbotenspee PN aig gel eae ol ott Cs oo eee “ if <a Fell from footboard of locomotive. 
Fk DOUG a 7 Paso oe eel ae Noeh 10... NS. B acc hie we: « 4g 66 {Struck head against beam. 
Laundry: worker...............{Toronto, Ont............- “¢ 22 26 Back strained. 
We OOGSMAN GS wrss sin. chien Sas 6 ae Near Pembroke, Ont...... 5 mee, oie Thrown from Wwagon—pneumonia 
(died Oct. 23). 
Gonstablesd: so. cts «sie legs oon Golemans tAltas:. meee: oe be SAN hs, SAWS ca Shot by bootlegger. 
Machine feeder............ seco Gme Ex s SVE GIN esis cpatete etal stote “i 93| 27  |Lumber rebounded from _ rip-saw 
(died Oct. 30). 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING FOURTH QUARTER OF 1922 


HE following table compiled from 

d information furnished by the De- 
partment of Immigration and Coloniz- 
ation gives some details respecting the 
total number of immigrants into Can- 


“Canada during the qtiarter under re- 
view. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1922. 


























ada during the fourth quarter of 1922. | Great 
2 Period Britain Other 
For purposes of comparison the figures 1922 and | U.S.A. | Coun- | Totals 
. ] j 
forthe. previous ‘quarter’ and*for'the  #i2hsr % Ean ys ids 
‘ oO | . a » AUVIRL a awe ennne ; : Q 3 },32 
corresponding quarter of 1921 are November...” 0 | i250 | 163 | aan 
sO of December........} 1,263 "942 | 1,160 3,365 
also ace Fourth Quarter, |—— Bit, ~ 
Wes BSS 3,942 3,790 | 13,916 
The table on page 218 gives the Third Quarter,/—— Re 
Oy Bie ae 10,646 6,615 3,978 | 21,239 
nationality, sex, occupation and destin- — Fourth Quarter, |— | = 
: : 1 ear Aen 4,217 | 5,191 4,575 | 13,983 
ation of all immigrants who entered 











RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFRCTING LABOUR. 


THE two legal decisions which are 
summarized, below deal respectively 
with a ease respecting picketing which 


In the issue of the LAaBouR GAZETTE 
for January, 1922, on page 59, the text 
of a legal decision delivered in the 
Superior Court of Quebee was given in 
which an injunction was granted on be- 
half of an employer against picketing. 
The International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, which was the defen- 
dant in the action, entered an appea} in 
the Court of King’s Bench. 


The case arose out of a strike, in the 
eourse of which it was alleged that the 
strikers used unlawful methods with the 
object of preventing the employers’ 
workers from continuing their ocecupa- 
tion. The judgment of the Court of 
King’s Bench was in part as follows: 


‘Members of the Union had the right 
to abstain from working in respondent’s 
establishment if they chose to do so, and 
upon the strike being declared the two 
employees of respondent who were mem- 
bers of the Union did so elect and volun- 


arose out of a strike at Montreal, Que., 
and an action for wrongful dismissal in 
Ontario. : 


Injunction against picketing sustained on appeal. 


tarily ceased work, but. others.....whe- 
desired to remain had the right to do so, 
and any interference with the latters’ 
right to do so or with respondent’s right 
to engage them to do so was illegal and 
unjustifiable. In the present case, 
there is evidence of direct interference, 
obstruction, intimidation and assault... 
While peaceful persuasion is permis- 
sible, militant methods amounting to 
intimidation and threats of violence 
followed by acts of violence are clearly 
illegal and may be restrained, and the 
person whose liberty of action is so in- 
terfered with protected. . . If members 
of labour unions prefer idleness to em- 
ployment, that is their affair and so long 
as they do not attempt to interfere with 
men who are willing to work or with the 
business of employers who are willing 
to employ such as desire to work, no one 
is likely to interfere with them. When, 
however, they take the position not only 
that they will not work themselves but 
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will not permit others to work or permit 
employers of labour to employ such 
others, the situation becomes different. 
The labour union oversteps its rights 
and the law is violated. Action then be- 
comes necessary for the protection of 
life, property and liberty of action. The 
learned trial judge in his notes of judg- 
ment points out the difference between 
the English Act of 1875 and its amend- 
‘ments and article 501 of our Criminal 
Code, that under the English Act there 
is a proviso not found in the Criminal 
Code that attending merely to obtain or 
communicate information or peacefully 
persuading any person to work or ab- 
strain from working shall not be 
deemed watching or besetting. The acts 
of appellant as disclosed by the evi- 
dence constitute not only — breaches of 
the peace and violation of the Criminal 
law, but also constitute a common law 
nuisance which may be restrained by 
injunetion. . It was. . urged that 
the terms of the restraining order were 


An employee cannot be dismissed for 


A cheesemaker brought an action in 
the High Court of Ontario against his 
employer on the ground of unlawful 
dismissal. The opinion of the Court in a 
written decision was in part as follows: 
‘“The main defence was that the plain- 
tiff was insolent in his language to the 
directors ; and another defence was that 
he did not make good cheese. The real 
basis of the chief defence was that the 
plaintiff and the president of the de- 
fendant company, in several encounters 
over the business of the factory, were 
heard ‘chewing the rag,’ which meant 
that they were indulging in a free ex- 
change of hubristic epithets, ‘with 
mutual suggestion as to ignobility of 
natal origin and pungent asservation of 
mental inferiority. But indulgence in 
this verbal pastime between employer 
and employee, on equal terms socially 
and commercially, as between man and 
man, with give and take, and covering 
business affairs, is not sufficient ground 
for the breaking of the contract under 
which a cheesemaker as employed. 
The insolence of the employee is not 
sufficient where he has been irritated by 
the conduct of the employer. In order 
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too broad in that all picketing was 
restrained, I should say that the trial 
judge used the word ‘picketing’ in the 
sense of watching or besetting or, as 
Chief Justice Taft said in the American 
Steel Foundries case: ‘The name “‘pick- 
et’’ indicates a militant purpose _ in- 
consistent with peaceful persuasion.’ 
The restraining order enjoins the ap- 
pellants from molesting or interfering 
with respondent and from in any way 
picketing in front of or at his place of 
business or watching his place of busi- 
ness or the residence of his employees or 
from following them with a view of in- 
timidating the latter from entering or 
remaining in respondent’s employ. Ap- 
pellants cannot in any way be misled by 
the terms of this restraining order.’’ 


The judgement of the Superior Court 
was maintained and the appeal dis- 
missed, 


(Quebec—Iniernational. Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union vs. Rother.) 


insolence if provoked by employer. 


to justify dismissal for insolent and of- 
fensive language it must be shown that 
what was said was incompatible with 
eontinuance of the relationship. Pro- 
vocation by the master will sometimes 
render excusable words which, apart 
from that element, would constitute a 
oood ground of dismissal. An em- 
pleyee must be obedient to the orders of 
his employer, but it is the spirit and not 
the letter which governs, and it is not 
wilful disobedience if business judgment 
is used, notwithstanding that instrue- 
tions are disobeyed. . . The allegations 
of the defendant company as to the 
making of bad cheese, insanitary treat- 
ment, and disobedience, were not sus- 
tained by the evidence. The plaintiff was 
dismissed in the middle of the cheese- 
season, and it had not been shown that 
he should have been able to obtain ano- 
ther situation. He should be compens- 
ated in damages for the breach of the 
contract by having what he would pro- 
bably have earned during the remainder 
of the season and or his. loss of dwelling 
privilezes—assessed in all at $1,200.’’ 
(Ontario—Latta v. Acme Cheese 
Company. ) 
€ 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST. 


This issue In 
in brief. 


addition to the 
regular monthly §ar- 
ticles this issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE contains a summary of 
the labour legislation enacted by the 
Dominion and provincial parliaments 


during 1922; a summary of recent la-_ 


bour legislation in the United States, 
a review of trade disputes in Canada 
during 1922, and a review of indus- 
trial accidents in Canada during 1922. 
Among other articles of industrial in- 
terest, it contains the text of an im- 
portant legal decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council re- 
specting the employment of Orientals 
in British Columbia lumber camps. 
This issue also contains an announce- 
ment of a Dominion-Provincial confer- 
ence which will be held next summer 
for the consideration of matters arising 
out of the International Labour Con- 
ferences. 


At the beginning of February the 
percentage of unemployment among 
members of trade unions was 7.8 as 
compared with 6.1 at the beginning of 
January, and with 13.9 at the begin- 
ning of February, 1922. The employ- 
ment situation at the close of January 
-as reflected in reports from employers 
showed substantial reaction frem the 
severe losses of the previous month, in- 
ereased activity being reported in the 
manufacturing industries, and in log- 
ging and coal mining, but in the con- 


- 


struction, transportation and trade 
eroups there were large contractions. 
The offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada reported a very marked in- 
crease. in business during January, 
compared with the previous month, 


The average cost of the weekly fam- 
ily budget of 29 staple foods was 
$10.53 at the beginning of February 
as compared with $10.52 at the begin- 
ning of January, $10.61 for February, 
1922, $14.08 for February, 1921, $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the highest point 
reached), and $7.75 for February, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number 
stood at 224.8 for February, as com- 
pared with 223.0 for January; 229.5 
for February, 1922; 270.1 for February, 
1921; 356.6 for May, 1920 (the highest 
point reached); and 136.6 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis-. 
putes during February was less than 
during January, and also less than in 
February, 1922. There were in existence 
during the month 17 disputes involv- 
ing about 4,939 employees with an 
estimated time loss of 51,258 working 
days. The estimated time loss in the. 
previous month was 54,545 working. 
days. Two new disputes commenced 
during February. Both of the new dis- 
putes were terminated during the 
month, and in three others conditions 
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ceased to be affected, leaving 12 dis- 
putes involving 1,854 employees on 
record at the beginning of March. 


_ Proceedings During February no 
under the reports of Boards of 
Industrial Conciliation and Inves- 
Disputes tigation were received 
Investigation by the Department. 
Act. 


One application for the 

establishment of a 
Board was received, but no Board was 
constituted during the month. 
Jottings. Conventions of the 
following international 
and Canadian organizations will be 
held during the months of April and 
May: 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America, at Warren, Ohio, on April 2 
to 17. 


Brotherhood of Dominion Express 
Employees, at Toronto, Ont., on April 
16. 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, 
of North America, at New York, N.Y.., 
on May 1. 


International- Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, at Boston, Mass., on May 14 to 
21. 

American Federation of Musicians, 
at St. Louis, Mo., on May 14 to 21. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, at 
~ Montreal, Que., on May 18. 


In consequence of his appointemnt as 
Minister of Labour in the British Gov- 
ernment, the Rt. Hon. Sir C. A. Mon- 
tague Barlow has been obliged to re- 
linquish his duties as representative of 
the British Government on the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour 
Office. Major A. B. Boyd-Carpenter, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labour, has been design- 
ated as the new representative of the 
British Government on the Governing 
Body. 
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A delegation from the Canadian 
National Safety League composed of 
Messrs. Tom Moore, W. C. Coulter, 
Tom Stevenson, and R. B. Morley, 
members of the executive of the 
League, and Mr. J. F. H. Wyse, general 
manager, waited on members of the 
Dominion Government, and requested 
assistance for carrying on the work of 
the League. The Minister of Finance 
promised to take their request into 
consideration. Subsequently the sum 
of $25,000 was placed in the estimates 
for 1923-24 for the benefit of the 
League. 


The executive board of the Ontario 
Provincial Council of Carpenters re- 
cently passed a resolution endorsing 
the principle of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem and declaring their willingness to 
appoint a committee to meet a like 
committee of the Association of Can- 
adian Building and Construction. In- 
dustries to draw up an apprenticeship 
system that will be mutually satisfac- 
tory. 


Since the Ontario Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act came into foree on October 
1, 1920, 1,500 ineligible cases have been 
refused allowances by the Central 
Board. No record has been kept of the 
number of applications made to Joeal 
Boards. 


The British Columbia Government 
recently appointed Mrs. W. Mahon, 
President of the Vancouver local 
branch of the United Garment Work- 
ers of America, as inspector under the 
Factories and Minimum Wage Aets. 
Her chief duties will be the inspection 
of factories where women are employed 
and the examination of payrolls of all 
establishments covered by the Mini- 
mum Wage Act. 


Loans amounting to $170,691 were 
made during 1922 by the Alberta gov- 
ernment to Normal school students, the 
number of students reeeiving loans 
being 661 out of a total of 1,546 first 
and second term students attending 
the school. Loans were first made to 
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students in 1919, when $28,971 was ad- 
vanced by the Province, 145 students 
taking advantage of the arrangement 
out of a total attendance at the schools 
_of 600 in that year. A steady increase 
has since then been shown both in the 
total attendance and in the number of 
students in receipt of loans. 


The Provincial Board of Health of 
Ontario has issued regulations declar- 


ing certain diseases to be communicable 


and requiring notification of such 
diseases to the medical health officer 
or secretary of the local board of 
health. Among these diseases are in- 
eluded anthrax and _ actinomycosis 
(lumpy jaw), to the risk of which cer- 
tain employees are especially exposed. 


A committee was recently appointed 
by the Council of the Calgary Board of 
Trade to formulate certain objections 
taken by the Council to the new Mini- 
mum Wage Act of Alberta, and to 
bring to the attention of the provin- 
eial government what in their opinion 
would be the probable effects of the 
Act. The Council held that the Act 
would throw many girls out of work, 
and that the time was inopportune for 
the resulting increase in wages, when 
the figures from the Labour Gazette 
show a decrease in the eost of living 
during the past vear. 


Bour agricultural summer schools 
for teachers were in operation in On- 
tario during 1922, situated at Guelph, 
Whitby, Monteith and Kemptville. 
These schools were attended by 118 
male and 568 female teachers. The 
total cost of these schools was $43,861. 


It is announced by the International 
Typographical Union that the United 
States Bureau of Mines is to make ex- 
aminations in six commercial printing 
plants in Pittsburg and Washington, 
to determine the metallic contents of 
‘*printers’ list’’, a substance which col- 
lects in type boxes and forms. The 
results of the examination will be sub- 
mitted to Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 
in charge of the Union’s nation-wide 
health survey in the printing trades. It 


‘and studies 
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is stated that there is a prevalence of 
dust phthisis among printers. 


At the joint meeting of bituminous 
eoal operators and the United Mine 
Workers of America which took place ~ 
in New York in January, a resolution 
was passed, after the signing of the 
wage contracts for the current year, 
that the joint sub-committee of oper- 
ators and miners should meet on Jan- 
uary 8, 1924, to prepare a new agree- 
ment in advance of the expiration of 
the current one on April 1, 1924. 


The economic loss caused by indus- 
trial accidents in the United States is 
estimated at $1,010,500,000 a year, ac- 
eording to a paper by Mr. John Ul. 


Train, secretary and general manager 


of the Utica Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Utica, N.Y., read before the 
Sixth Annual Industrial Conference of 
the State of New York in November 
last. The incurred workmen’s compen- 
sation losses (exclusive of cost of dis- 
bursing benefits, of investigations or 
adjustment of claims, or outside ben- 
efits), for the year ending June 30, 
1921, of all insurance carriers and self 
insurers in New York State amounted 
to $24,136,000 and the medical cost 
including hospital to $5,007,000, or a 
total of $29,143,000. These figures were 
given as the result of investigations 
of statisticians and ac- 
tuariles. 


The Japanese Government has draft- 
ed for submission to parliament the 
following bills on labour matters: (1) 
Bill for the amendment of the Factory 
Act; (2) Bill providing for the separ- 
ate financial administration of the 
Health Insurance Act; (3) The In- 
surance of Seamen Bill; (4) Bull for 
the amendment of the Seamen’s Act; 
(5) Bill for the application of the de- 
cisions of the International Labour 
Conference (League of Nations)  re- 
gearding agricultural labour. 


A number of labour organizations in 
Italy in recent months have voluntarily 
contributed to the funds of the State a 
portion of their wages by working 
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overtime, and transmitting to the gov- 
ernment a part of the whole of their 
extra wages so earned. 


The Italian Government has decided 
to abolish the National Office for Em- 
ployment Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment. The administration of compul- 
sory unemployment insurance will be 
transferred to the National Social In- 
surance Fund, the general unemploy- 
ment insurance work will be transfer- 
red to the General Directorate of Social 
Welfare, and employment exchange 
work will be transferred to the Gen- 
eral Directorate of Labour. 


Labour 
campaign 
against war. 


The Executive Coun- 
ell of the Trades and 
Labour Congress. of 
Canada recently issued 
a paeay with reference to a cam- 
paign against militarism, the text of 
which is as follows: 


‘“‘The Exeeutive Council of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, at its last meeting, had before it 
a request that Canada take an active 
part in the campaign being organized 
by the International Federation of 


Trade Unions against militarism and 


for disarmament, and appealing for 
assistance from the Canadian workers 
for the raising of an anti-war fund. 
The proposal submitted by the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
briefly, is as follows :— 


]. Anti-war stamps to be issued 
through the national trade union centre 
of each country which would be re- 
sponsible to the international fund for 
the full value of all such stamps. 


2. Posters and pamphlets to be pre- 
pared for distribution and other meas- 
ures initiated from time to time to 
energetically carry on international 
anti-war propaganda throughout the 
world. 


The Executive Council of the Trades 


and Labour Congress of Canada en- 


dorsed this proposal, but realized the 
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futility of committing the Congress to 
participate in this campaign unless the 
support of its affiliated membership is 
assured. 


Secretaries of all affiliated local 
unions, trades and labour councils and 
federations of labour are therefore 
asked to bring the following proposals 
to the attention of their respective or- 
ganizations :— 


1. That the value of the stamp be 
fixed at 5c. These to be used by the 
various organizations as stickers on 
the backs of envelopes containing their 
official correspondence, ete. This would 
keep the international anti-war propa- 
ganda constantly to the front. 


2. Affiliated organizations endorsing 
this proposal to forward to the Trades 
and Labour Congress. of Canada their . 
order for the number of stamps they 
are willing to purchase to start this 
fund and enclose therewith money or- 
der or cheque covering the value of the 
number of stamps ordered at 5c each. 


3. The Trades and Labour Congress 


of Canada will undertake forwarding 


the orders received to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and _ will 
also arrange for the distribution of 
posters and other international anti- 


‘ war literature received in return. 


It was further decided that if the 
amount received were not such as to 
warrant participation in this interna- 
tional campaign the money received 
would be returned to those sending 
same. 


The workers of Canada should not 
be behind those of other countries in 
actively interesting themselves in this 
matter, and it is urged that these pro- 
posals be brought immediately to the 
attention of all organized workers, as 
resolutions alone will not accomplish 
the desired object of preventing future 
wars. Education and still more educa- 
tion is necessary before success can be 
achieved.’’ 


~ 
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Fifth Session The Fifth Session of 


International the International La- 
Labour ~ bour Conference 
Conference. (League of Nations), 


will be opened in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, on October 18, 1923. 


The Agenda of the Conference, as de-- 


termined by the Governing Body, 
will include the following items :— 
(1) Development of facilities for the 
utilization of workers’ leisure. (2) 
General principles for the organization 
of factory inspection. (3) Equality of 
treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s com- 
pensation for aecidents. (4) Weekly 
suspension of work for twenty-four 
hours in glass-manufacturing  pro- 
cesses where tank furnaces are used. 


Two supplementary questions have 
been proposed for inelusion in the 
Agenda, namely, the question of mght 
work in bakeries, and the question of 
the disinfection from anthrax of wool, 
hair, bones, horns and hoofs. The in- 
clusion of these subjects is, however, 
subject to the further approval of the 
Governing Body. 


Ratification The number of Draft 
of draft Conventions and Re- 
conventions of commendations of the 
International International Labour 
Labour Conference registered 
Conference. 


by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of 
Nations up ‘to February 1, 1923, was 
65, in addition to 11 notifications of 
adherence, since the Washington Con- 
ference, to the Berne Convention on 
white phosphorous. In 13. further 
cases ratification had been authorized 
by the competent authority, but not 
yet communicated, and in 90 cases 
ratification had been recommended to 
the competent authority by the Gov- 
ernment but approval has not yet 
been signified. 


Information has been received that 
the State of Denmark has formally ra- 
tified the conventions fixing the mini- 
mum age for admission of children to 
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industrial employment and concerning 
the night work of young persons em- 
ployed in industry, which were adopt- 


ed at the First International Labour 


Conference (League of Nations) which 
met at Washington in October, 1919. 
The Esthonian Republic also has 
ratified the following conventions 
adopted by the conference at Wash- 
ington: Concerning unemployment; 
concerning employment of women 
during the night; fixing the mini- 
mum age for admission of children to 
industrial employment; and concerning 
the night work of young persons em- 
ployed in industry. On December 1, 
1922, an Act was passed in Bulgaria 
ratifying all the Draft Conventions . 
and Recommendations adopted at the 
second session of the International La- 
bour Conference which met at Genoa 
in 1920. § 


International Last year represent- 
Advisory atives of the Interna- 
Committee on tional Labour Office 
Agriculture. and of the Internation- 


al Institute of Agri- 
culture met at Geneva to discuss a 
basis of closer co-operation in order to 
avoid the possibility of overlapping 
and duplication. The appointment of 
an Advisory Committee on Agriculture 
was recommended to be composed of 
three members from each institution 
with power to invite any expert it 
might deem necessary to attend its 
meetings. The International Labour 
Office however had to defer action 
upon this recommendation pending the 
decision of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice as to the com- 
petence of the International Labour 
Organization to deal with agricultural 
questions. The Court having decided 
that the competence of the Internation- 
al Labour Organization extended to 
the international regulation of the 
conditions of labour of persons employ- 
ed in agriculture, the governing body 
of the International Labour Office has 
appointed as its three representatives 
on the Advisory Committee its Chair- 
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man to represent. the government 
group, Mr. Carlier (Belgium) to re- 
present the employers and Mr. Leipart 
(Germany) to represent the workers, 


Negotiation of New agreements re- 


Public Service carding wages and 
Agreements in working conditions 
Alberta. 


were effected recently, 
following: negotiations 
between the Alberta Telephone Depart- 
ment and its employees throughout the 
province. Wages were reduced for the 
entire staff by amounts ranging from 
$2.50 to $5.00 per month, but only 
slight changes were made in other ex- 
isting conditions. The negotiations 
were carried on by representatives of 
the parties concerned. In the ease of 
the plant department a committee of 
six men appointed by the staff carried 
on the negotiations for the men. The 
department was represented by the 
plant superintendent, general superin- 
tendent, and the two plant chiefs in the 
Southern Division. In the case of the 
clerical employees a committee of five 
appointed by the staff from various 
parts of the province carried on nego- 
tiations for the staff, the department 
being represented by the heads of the 
various departments at Edmonton at 
the meeting held there. For the oper- 
ators’ wage schedules, meetings were 
held at Calgary, Lethbridge and Ed- 
monton. At Edmonton, two employees 
who were eleeted by the staff repres- 
ented the operators; the department 
was represented by the traffic super- 
intendent and general superintendent. 
At Lethbridge, three of the staff re- 
presented the employees, who had been 
elected by the operators to represent 
the Lethbridge office and district. At 
Calgary, three employees who had been 
elected by the operators represented 
the Calgary operators. At each of the 
meetings the department was repres- 
ented by the traffic superintendent and 
the general superintendent, and at 
Lethbridge and Calgary the traffie 
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chief of the respective districts also 
attended. ) 7 
Labour and A delegation from 
Alberta the Alberta Federation 
Workmen’s of Labour waited upon 
Compensation the provincial premier 
Act. 


in February to request 
that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act be amended at the 
present session of the Alberta legisla- 
ture by an upward revision of the 
scale of compensation now provided. 
Premier Greenfield replying to the 
delegation pointed out that the pro- 
posed inereases would add _ large 
amounts to the charges which em- 
ployers must meet under the existing 
seale, and that the government believed 
the present time unfavourable to add 
to the burdens of industry. 


Reserve funds The amount of money 


of Ontario standing in the reserve 
Workmen’s funds of the Ontario 
Compensation Workmen’s Compensa- 
Board. tion Board at the close 


of each year since the 
commencement of the Act is shown in 
the table given below. The Disaster 
Reserve Fund was established under 
the Act to meet possible future liabil- 
ities; the Pension Fund is the ecapital- 
ized value of pensions already awarded 
for accidents that have happened, its 
amount being calculated as sufficient 
to take care of existing pensions :— 








Disaster Pension 
Fund Fuad 

ae caer en ne ean SORES 
Pad of “gis Le. | 15,910 343,042 
ARR Gab SESS Rina ORnetosa 33,486 1,046,810 
eh gee Meee 16,752 | 1,902,296 
1018 conte be | 76,687 | 3,155,986 
bin coast done 102,888 4,339,387 
LOA tsb log tee | 151,639 7,105,300 
ror ee Ree 218,616 8,620,546 
2022) GaN. ; | 269,390 9,986,986 








E 
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_ British New regulations existing Saskatchewan Act, like that of 
Columbia under the British Quebec, requires injured employees to 
coal mines Columbia Coal Mines take action for compensation in the 
regulations. Regulation Act were courts, and does not provide a work- 


issued during Teb- 
ruary, as follows: “‘(1) Every percus- 
sive air-drill used for the drilling of 
holes in coal shall be equipped with a 
water-jet or spray, or other appliance 
equally efficient, to prevent the escape 
of coal dust, and of a type approved 
by the Inspector of Mines. (2) The use 
of a compressed-air jet for forcibly 
removing accumulations of gas is 
strietly prohibited. (8) When an ac- 
cumulation of gas is being removed, 
the official in charge shall see that no 
person or persons or lights of any 
deseription are allowed on the return 
side of the gas being removed, unless 
at a sufficient distance away to allow 
of a proper diffusion of the gas to a 
percentage lower than the withdrawal 
point having taken place before it 
reaches them. (4) The term “‘ properly 
fenced’’, as quoted in General Rule 
No. 6, shall mean a fence four feet high 
built of not less than three boards, 1] 
by 6, spaced so as not to obstruct the 
ventilation, and nailed securely to 
posts, or where there are no posts on 
the ribs, then the ends of the boards 
shall be hitched into the coal at least 
three inches and securely wedged. (5) 
All places fenced off as required under 
the terms of General Rules and Special 
Rules shall have securely attached to 
sueh fence in a conspicuous place a 
danger signal properly worded, with 
the lettering at least 4 inches high; the 
lettering to be stencilled in white on a 
dark background both to be of endur- 
able material that will not easily be- 
come obliterated.”’ 


Workmen's The premier of Sas- 
Compensation katchewan vecently 
in Saskatchewan. syooested that employ- 

ers and employees in 
the provinee should endeavour by 
conference to reach an agreement on 
the question of the amending of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 


men’s compensation Board. The courts 
may award compensation for disability 
up to the full amount of the average 
earnings of the injured worker. About 
thirty employers in the provinee recent- 
ly drafted a bill on the lines of the 
acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia, all of which have estab- 
lished state funds administered by 
Boards, and fixed limits to the amount 
of compensation which may be award- 
ed. This draft bill was presented to 
Premier Dunning as embodying the 
wishes of the employers. In his reply, 
the Premier pointed out that although 
the draft bill might be more satisfac- 
tory in many respects than the existing 
law, organized labour appeared to be 
unwilling to forego the possibility of 
receiving 100 per cent compensation 
for disability, and suggested that the 
parties coneerned should reach an 
agreement as a basis for future legis- 
lative action. 


American At a dinner given in 
participation Washington, D.C., to 
in work of M. Albert Thomas, Dir- 
International ector of the Interna- 
Labour tional Labour Office; 
Conference. on the conelusion of 


his recent visit to Amer- 
ica, Mr. Julius H. Barnes, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, stated that the Chamber 
was seriously considering the advisabil- 
ity of participating in the work of the 
International Labour Organization. 
Mr. Barnes’ remarks on this occasion 
have been reported in part as follows— 


‘“Ameriea has a considerable pride 
that its common standard of living is 
manifestly higher than that of any 
other industrial country. It desires to 
maintain and advance that standard, 
but asa surplus producing country 
selling in the export markets of the 
world thereis a limit te the disparity 
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in the living conditions and wage 
seales which cannot be wholly over- 
come even by American  resourceful- 
ness and American adaptability to 
large scale production through me- 
chanical aids. . . Manifestly, also, both 
in the interests of an increase in human 
standards and also in the self interest 
of national protection of our own 
standards, the processes of equalisation 
in wages and working conditions be- 
tween ourselves and our industrial 
competitors should be one of levelling 
up their standards rather than levelling 
down our own. It is with this idea that 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is seriously considering 
the advisability of participation in the 
employers’ section of the International 
Labour Office, so that we may under- 
stand and influence comparative world 
industrial relations. ’’ 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labour, 
in a communication to the President 
declared that his organization would 
welcome the declaration of Mr. Barnes 
and would itself consider similar parti- 
cipation. The attitude of the American 
Federation of Labour had, indeed, been 
ciearly defined at two conventions and 
was one of endorsement of the work of 
the Internationa: Labour Body. 


International 
Federation of 
Trade Unions 
Delegation to 
visit America. 


For some time past 
ihe “Central: Tr aalie 
Union Organization of 
Mexico has been in 
communication with 
the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions with a view to 
affihation with that body. The Mexican 
organization has invited the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions to 
send a deputation to Mexico with a 
view to bringing trade union organiz- 
ations there into as close contact as 
possible with the International Feder- 
ation and with the European trade 
union movement in general. The invita- 
tion of the Mexican organization has 
been accepted and a delegation com- 
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prising some of the best known trade 
union leaders in Europe has been ap- 
pointed to undertake this mission. It 
is expected that the party will leave 
Kurope about the middle of April and 
that in Mexico they will confer with 
representatives of the trade union or- 
ganizations in all of the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries of South America. It is 
understood that on the completion of 
their visit to Mexico the delegates will 
visit Canada and the United States for 
the purpose of entering into direct and 
personal contact with the Canadian 
trade union organization (the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada), 
which is already affiliated to the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions, and also with the leaders of 
the American Federation of Labour. 


The delegation of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions will eon- 
sist of the following: Rt. Hon. J. H. 
Thomas (Great Britain) ; Léon Jouhaux | 
(France); Corneille Mertens (Bel- 
cium); T. H. Leipart (Germany); A. 
d’Aragona (Italy); F. X. Caballera 
(Spain); Edo Fimmen (Holland) ; 
Frank Hodges (Great Britain); C. Ie 
(Switzerland); Geo. Kapples (Ger- 
many); Tom Shaw (Great Britain). 


Plan for A plan for the pre- 
prevention of vention of accidents in 
industrial workshops was _ set 
accidents. forth by Mr. Arthur 


H. Young, manager of 
Industrial relations, International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago, Ill., in a 
paper read before the Sixth Annual 
Industrial conference of the State of 
New York, held at Buffalo, N.Y., on 
November 23, 1922. The system pro- 
posed includes the following meas- 
ures: (1) Physical examination of ap- 
plicants for employment. (2) Periodic 
re-examination of employees. (3) Pro- 
per introduction of the new employee 
to his job, his foreman and fellow 
workers. (4) Safety committees. (5) 
Schools of instruction for safety com- 
mittees. (6) Bulletin posting. (7) In- 
terdepartment and interplant safety 
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eontests. (8) Prizes for ‘‘no accident”’ 
periods. (9) Various trophies for new 
employees, ete. (10) Rule books for 
employees and foremen. (11) Drawings 
and specifications for standard equip- 
ment. (12) Lectures and movies. (18) 
Suggestion system. (14) Plant publie- 
ation. (15) Foremen’s training courses. 
(16) Special drive days, such as ‘‘ good 
ladder days,’’ ‘‘chain and cable inspec- 
tion day.’’ ‘‘good housekeeping week,’’ 
ete. (17) Pay envelope inserts of slo- 
gans and sermonettes. (18) Safe cloth- 
ing. (19) Safe practice inspection. (20) 
Safety museums and ‘‘bad _ tool 
morgues’’. (21) Fitting and specially 
srinding goggles. (22) Fire prevention. 
_ (23) Sanitation. (24) Ventilation. (25) 
Warning signs and lights. (26) English 
classes. (27) Fatigue studies. 


Co-operative 


The Amalgamated 
labour banks Clothing Workers of 
in the United America have estab- 


States. lished a bank in Chi- 


cago under the name 
of The Amalgamated Trust and Saving 
Bank of Chicago, and an application 
has been made for a charter fora 
similar bank to be established in New 
York city. The following principles for 
operating the bank have been adopted: 
(1) Members in good standing of the 
_Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America only may own shares of 
stock. (2) Dividends are limited to ten 
(10) per cent on the capital stock and 
surplus actually 
_ holders. (3) Surplus earnings may be 
distributed to depositors as the board 
of directors may from time to time de- 
cide. (4) Shares of stock to be trans: 
ferred or sold must first be offered to 
the bank at a price equal to the book 
value (capital stock surplus and un- 
divided profit) of the shares. ‘In any 
event the shares may not be transfer- 
red to anyone not a member . of the 
Amalgamated. (5) Price of shares— 
~ $150—of which $100 is the par value of 


invested by stock-: 
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the capital stock and $50 per share is 
paid toward the creation of a bank 
surplus fund. In connection with the 
Chicago bank, saving clubs have been 
formed in a number of tailor shops, the 
members of which agree to save a spe- 
cified amount of money each week. One 
member brings the books of all the 
depositors to the bank. In January 600 - 
new accounts were opened. 


Steps have also been taken by seven- 
teen local branches of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union to 
establish a co-operative bank in New 
York city. It is to be organized with a 
capital of $500,000. Dividends on the 
capital stock will be limited, and the 
surplus profits will be distributed 
among the depositors as additional in- 
terest on their deposits. Two other co- 
operative labour banks are about to 
be established in New York city, one 
by the Central Trades and Labour 
Council with a capitalization of $2,000,- 
000 and. the other by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment is re- 
in Europe. 


ported to be still 
prevalent in various 
countries of Europe. In Italy the num- 
ber of unemployed was stated to have 
been 354,238 on December 1, 1922, as 
compared with 321,011 in the previous 
month. In Austria there were estimated 
to have been 128,000 unemployed at the 
middle of January, with 250,000 on 
short time. In Checko-Slovakia a re- 
port for the General Federation of 
Manufacturers showed that in 84 tex- 
tile factories, 18.7 per cent of the work- 
ers were idle and 59.7 per cent were 
working only 27 hours per week; in 
the glass industry only 12,000 out of 
30,000 were employed; in the porce- 
laine industry, 20 per cent were unem- 
ployed and 35 per cent were on short 
time. In cabinet making only 10 per 
cent were employed. 
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Proposed Labour It is reported that a 


Treaty between eonvyention affecting 
France and more than 250,000 Bel- 
Belgium. OL ans onrorking 2 an 


France and a consider- 
able number of French workers in 
Belgium is under negotiation between 
France and Belgium. The agreement 
provides that the wages paid to Belgian 
workers in France shall be equal to the 
wages paid to French workers em- 
ployed on similar work, or, where for- 
eign workers are employed, to the pre- 
vailing wage rates. French workers 
shall be entitled to the same treatment 
in Belgium. Complaints which require 
the intervention of the authorities shall 
be submitted to the government in ques- 
‘tion through the usual diplomatic 
channels. Workers belonging to one of 
the two countries and working in the 
territory of the other shall enjoy the 
same rights with regard to old age pen- 
sions as nationals of the latter country. 


Measures to The Italian press re- 


Encourage ports that the Govern- 
Italian ment is negotiating 
Emigration. with the United States 

Government with a 


view to an amendment of the American 
Act restricting immigration so as to 
permit of an increase in the present 
very low quota fixed for Italian immi- 
grants. According to a communication 
of the Italian General Emigration De- 
partment, the total number of emi- 
grants from Italy in 1922 was about 
260,000. The chief countries to which 
these emigrants proceeded’ were: 
France (about 70,000), United States 
(42,075) and Brazil (about 12,000). 
Several schemes for the settlement of 
emigrants in foreign countries are un- 
der consideration by the Italian Emi- 
gration Department, particularly with 
regard to Canada, Brazil, Mexico and 
Venezuela. It is estimated that in 1923 
the total number of emigrants from 
Italy will be about 300,000. 


A 
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Serious Labour 
Disputes in 
Sweden, 


Stoppages of work 
in London, involving 
about 80,000 workers 
began about the begin- 
ning of February. On January 29, loek- 
outs reeognized by the Swedish Em- 
ployers’ Federation took effect in the 
iron and wood-pulp industries, 20,000 
and 17,000 workers respectively being 
involved. From February 1, 25,000 
workers in the saw-mills were locked 
out and another extensive dispute, 
which has been going on for same time, 
involves about 20,000 lumber men. 


In addition to those trades in which 
a stoppage has already occurred, there 
are Others in which the situation is 
very serious, viz., the building material, 
paper and mechanical engineering in- 
dustries. The proposal to make a fur- 
ther reduction of about 10 per cent in 
wages has already led to strikes in the 
mechanical engineering industry im a 
number of centres. Among the iron 
workers the dispute concerns not only 
wages but also the distribution of 
hours of work. 


Decline in 
Shipbuilding 
output in 1922. 


The number of ves- 
sels launched in the 
world in 1922 was 852. 
Their gross tonnage 
was 2,467,084, a reduction of 1,874,000 
tons as compared with 1921, and of no 
less than 4,677,000 as compared with 
the record year 1919, when 7,145,000 
tons were launched. The reduction in 
output in 1922 was spread over every 


-ecountry with the exception of Germany. 


The decrease in the United States 
amounted to 887,000 tons, in the United 
Kingdom to 507,000 tons and in Japan - 
to 144,000 tons. 


Recent Wage Wage adjustments, 
Adjustments increases in all but 
in the United three instances, which 
States. became effective in the 


. United States between 
December 15 and January 15 were re- 
ported by various establishments in 40 
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industries, according to the report is- 
sued by the U. 8. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. The. greatest number of 
establishments reporting increases in 
any one industry was 31 in the paper 
and pulp industry, followed by 20 in 
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the iron and steel industry, 19 in foun- 
dry and machine shops, 16 in stoves, 
15 in sawmills, 13 in book and job_ 
printing, and 11 each in the brick, 
pottery, and newspaper printing in- . 
dustries. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Situation. 


C ONSIDERABLE recovery from the 

heavy seasonal losses in employ- 
ment recorded at the close of Decem- 
ber was indicated during January; 
although further contractions, also of 
a seasonal character, in construction, 
transportation and trade were regis- 
tered. The situation continued to be 
very much more favourable than dur- 
ing the same month of the preceding 
year. 


At the beginning of February the 
percentage of unemployment among 
members of the trade unions stood at 
7.8 as compared with 6.4 at the begin- 
ning of January and with 13.9 at the 
beginning of February, 1922. In these 
percentages no account has been taken 
of part-time workers, these being in- 
eluded among the employed. 


The offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice reported a marked expansion in 
business during January, 19238, the 
number of applications registered, va- 
eaneles reported and placements made 
showing a considerable increase. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
' REPORTS 


Statements tabulated 
by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics in- 
dicate that employment at the end of 
January showed substantial reaction 
from the very severe losses that had 
been registered at the close of Decem- 
ber. The improvement was especially 
pronounced in the manufacturing in- 
dustries; logging and coal mining also 
reported increased activity, but in the 


construction, transportation and trade 
groups large contractions were report- 
ed. Employment in all provinces except . 
the Maritimes increased, the expansion 
in Ontario being the most notable; a 
marked revival of activity was indicat- 
ed in the manufacturing industries in 
that provinee and also in Quebec. Cur- 
tailment of operations in steel works 
caused most of the loss in the Maritime 
district. In the Prairie Provinces, sub- 
stantial increases in employment in 
railway car shops were partly offset by 
further declines in transportation, con- 
struction and also in trade. In British 
Columbia sawmills and vehicle factories 
were decidedly busier, but shipping 
and stevedoring showed contraction. 
The situation in all provinces was con- 
siderably more favourable than during 
January, 1922. Increased activity was 
indicated in Montreal, Toronto and 
Hamilton, while in Ottawa, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver the tendency was 
downward. The re-opening of the rail- 
way car shops was the most important 
single factor influencing employment 
in Montreal. Improvement, however, 
was also reported in tobacco, rubber, 
textile and non-ferrous metal products 
factories. On the other hand, employ- 
ment in trade and in construction de- 
clined. The manufacturing industries 
in Toronto were more fully employed, 
notably so in the lead, tin, box, print- 
ing, rubber, meat and textile divisions. 
In this city also trade and construction 
were slacker. Sawmill, gas and tex- 
tile firms in Ottawa registered addi- 
tions to staffs, but the gains were not 
sufficient to’ offset shrinkage in trade 
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and construction. In Hamilton textile, 
wood, iron, steel, tobaceo and electrical 
apparatus factories reported expansion, 
but retail stores were not nearly so 
busy as in December. The most pro- 
nounced declines in Winnipeg occurred 
in trade. Building construction, ship- 
ping and stevedoring and _ tobacco 
manufacturing in Vancouver showed 
curtailment. On the other hand tin 
ean and gas concerns’ were decidedly 
busier. A review of the returns by in- 
dustrial groups shows that there was 


_very pronounced reaction in the manu- 


facturing industry from the losses re- 
corded at the close of December, while 
improvement was also registered in 
coal mining and logging. The iron and 
steel, textile, lumber, rubber and to- 
baceo divisions within the manufactur- 
ing group, in particular, reported a 
much more favourable situation than 
in the preceeding month. Continued 
curtailment of operations was indicat- 
ed in railway and water transportation 
and in highway and building construc- 
tion, while especially heavy declines 
were recorded in trade, indicating 
dullness after Christmas activity. EKm- 
ployment in practically all of these 
industries however, was on a_ higher 
level than in January, 1922. 


An article elsewhere in this issue 
gives in some detail employment con- 
ditions during January as reported by 
employers. 


TRADE 


At the end of Jan- 
UNION uary an increase in the 
REPORTS volume of unemploy- 


ment was registered by 
the 1,372 unions, for which returns 
were tabulated. These unions reported 
a combined membership of 140,585 per- 
sons, 10,925 of whom were out of work. 
This represents an unemployment per- 
centage of 7.8 as compared with 6.4 at 
the end of December, 1922, and with 
13.9 on January 31, 1922. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 


because of illness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not econ- 
sidered as unemployed. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent 
variation in membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that 


such figures have reference only to the 


organizations reporting.) All provinees 
except New Brunswick and Quebee 
registered reduced activity in com- 
parison with the preceding month, the 
deeline in Manitoba being most mark- 
ed owing to seasonal slackness in the 
building trades. Improvement among 
workers in the transportation and 
building divisions in New Brunswick, 
and in the garment trade in Quebee, 
contributed largely to the increases in 
those provinces. A more favourable 
situation was shown in all provinces 
than at the close of January, 1922. 


More employment than in the previous 


month was afforded- workers in the 
manufacturing industries as a whole, 
but within the group several declines 
were registered. Cigar and tobacco, 


garment, iron and steel, and glass 
workers were busier as were alsq 
bakers and confectioners. Jewelry 


workers, metal polishers, and trades- 
men in the printing and_ publishing, 
furniture and leather groups, on the 
other hand, were not so fully engaged. 
Within the iron and steel group con- 
siderable improvement was reported 
by machinists due to the re-opening 
after holiday shut-downs. Coal miners 
in Nova Seotia were slightly better em- 
ployed, but considerably less work was 
afforded in the Alberta mines. Work- 
ers in the building and construction 
trades reported 6 per cent more unem- 
ployment than in December, every 
province except New Brunswick shar- 
ing in the decline. 
within the group, with the exception 
of steam shovel and dredgemen, and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers were 
less fully engaged. Steam shovel and 
dredgemen, and hod earriers and 
building labourers were not so busy 
as at the end of January, 1922, but in 


¥y 
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the SANE trades improvement was re- 
activity than in the 
previous month was indicated by 
transportation workers owing to in- 
ereased idleness in the shipping and 
stevedoring division and among steam 
and electric railway employees. Fisher- 
men, and lumber workers and loggers 
were busier than in December. Retail 
clerks, however, were not so fully en- 
caged. Employment for theatre and 
stage employees remained on the same 
level, but hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, barbers, and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen were slacker. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
OFFICE January, 1923, the re- 
REPORTS ports from the offices 


of the Employment 
Service showed that 31,822 references 
to positions were made and a total of 
29,924 placements were effected. Of 
these, the placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 15,539 (12,827 of 
men and 2,712 of women), while those 
in casual work totalled 14,885. Vacan- 
cies reported by employers to the Ser- 
vice totalled 33,888, of which 25,700 
were for men and 7,688 for women. 
The offices received 46,131 registra- 
tions from workers, of whom 36,841 
were men and 9,290 were women. Com- 
pared with the last month of the pre- 
ceding year a very marked increase is 
shown in the volume of business, while 
a comparison with January, 1922, 
would indicate that unemployment dur- 
ing this year was considerably less. 


A detailed report of the work of the 
offices of the Employment Service dur- 


ing the month is given elsewhere in 
this issue. 

BUILDING According to the 
PERMITS AND Dominion Bureau of 
CoNTRACTS Statistics the value of 
AWARDED building permits issued 


in 56 eities during 
January showed a heavy decline from 
the December level, but it was higher 
than the value of permits issued in 
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January, 1922. The estimated value of 
the permits issued during the month 
was $3,705,256, as compared with $9,- 
058,473 in December, 1922, and $2,- 
933,035 in January, 1922. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review, issued by MacLean’s Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during January amount- 
ed to $9,840,800 as compared with $52.,- 
472.400 in December, and with $8,392,- 
600 i in January of last year. There was, 
therefore, a decrease of 81.2 per cent 
in the former and an increase of 17.3 
per cent in the latter comparison. Of 
the total for the month under review 
$126,500 or 1.38 per cent was to be 
spent in the Maritime Provinces, $9,- 
110,100 or 92.6 per cent in Quebec and 
Ontario and $604,200 or 6.1 per cent in. 
the Western provinces. A further 
analysis of the total for the month 
shows that $2,604,400 was to be spent 
on residences, $9, 858,400 on business 
establishments, $1,916, ‘000 on industrial 
buildings, and $2,462, ‘000 on engineer- 
ing contracts. 


PRODUCTION 
REPORTS 


The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports 
that the production of 
pig iron during January showed an 
increase of 4,848 tons or 13.5 per cent 
over the previous month, the tonnage 
being 40,739 and 35,891 tons respect- 
ively. This represents an increase of 
26.6 per cent over the output of the 
corresponding month of 1922 and an 
increase of 11 per cent over the aver- 
age production of the corresponding 
month in the last two years. The out- 
put is in excess of the average monthly 
production during 1922 and less than 
the average for the previous year. The 
production of ferro-alloys declined 
slightly from 2,246 tons in December 
to 2,093 in January. Six furnaces were 
active in January, one of these being 
at Sault Ste.Marie, two at Hamilton 
and three at Sydney. 


Steel production in January in- 
ereased 1,306 tons or 2.8 per cent over 
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the output for the previous month, the 
tonnage being 47,951 tons and 46,655 
in the previous month. The January 
production was greater than the 
monthly average for 1922 but slightly 
less than the average for the previous 
vear. 


A report from the Department’s cor 
respondent at Cobalt states that four 
cars containing about 323,149 pounds 
of silver ore were shipped from the 
Cobalt camp during January, as com- 
pared with seven cars containing about 
484,504 pounds in the previous month. 
The Nipissing mine shipped 220 bars 
containing 352,081.47 ounces of silver, 
and the Mining Corporation of Can- 
ada shipped 240 bars containing 244,- 
187.62 ounces, making a_ total of 460 
bars containing 497,269,09 ounces of 
silver for the month of January, as 


compared with 757 bars containing 
806,031.57 ounces in the previous 
month. 


A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 105,798,- 
764 feet B.M. were scaled in _ that 
province during January. This total 
ineludes Douglas Fir, 46,360,189 feet, 
Red Cedar, 19,895,415 feet, Spruce, 
11,147,575 feet, Hemlock, 14,619,624 
feet, Balsam, 3,922,412 feet, Jack Pine, 
2,888,929 feet, Larch, 2,748,583 feet, 
White Pine, 2,089,651 feet, Yellow Pine, 
2,033,170 feet, Cotton Wood, 69,580 
feet, and other species, 23,636 feet. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways (including electric 
lines) according to a_ preliminary 
statement issued, amounted to $9,214,- 
540 in January as compared with 
$8,300,098 in January, 1922. The gross 
earnings of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way for January were given in a pre- 
‘liminary statement as $13,148,914 in 
eomparison with $11,337,974 for Jan- 
uary of last year. 


Strikes. - 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes reported to the Department dur- 
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ing February was less than during 
January and also less than during Peb- 
ruary, 1922. There were in existence at 
some time or other during the month 
17 disputes, involving 4,939 employees. 
and a time loss in working days of 
01,258, as compared with 16 disputes in 
January, involving 2,715 employees, 
and a time loss in working days of 
04,545. In February, 1922, there were 
recorded 25 disputes, involving 2,431 
employees, with an estimated time loss 
of 63,490 working days. At the begin- 
ning of February there were on reeord 
fifteen disputes, involving 1,719 em- 
ployees. Two new disputes ecommeneed 
during February, involving 3,220 men, 
resulting in a time loss estimated at 
13,287 working days. These disputes 
were terminated during the month. In 
three of the disputes carried over from 
January employment conditions ceased 
to be affected during February through 
the securing of employment elsewhere 
by those on strike or through the em- 
ployers involved replacing the strikers 
with other workers. At the end of the 
month there were, therefore, on reeord 
eleven disputes involving 1,354 em- 
ployees. 
Prices. 


The movement in prices durmg the 
month was slight; both the index num- 
ber of wholesale prices and the family 
budget in terms of retail prices, how- 
ever, were slightly higher than in Jan- 
uary. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
stood at 224.3 as compared with 223.0 
for January; 229.5 for February, 1922; 
270.1 for February, 1921; 356.6 for 
May, 1920 (the highest point reached) ; 
and 136.6 for February, 1914. Dairy 
products, fuel, (due to a decline in Con- 
nellsville coke) and house furnishings 
were, on the whole, slightly lower 
though these groups showed some im- 
portant advances. Nearly all the other 
sroups were higher, the most important 
increases being in grains and fodders, 
cattle, sheep, some fruits and vegetables, 
sugar, raw cotton, raw silk, linseed eil, 
paints, and raw rubber. . 


a MARCH, 1923 % 
In retail prices the average cost of 
a weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.53 at 
the beginning of February, as compared 
with $10.52 at the beginning of Jan- 
uary ; $10.61 for February, 1922; $14.08 
for February, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the highest point reached); and 
$7.75 for February, 1914. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the figures averaged $21.23 at the be- 
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gvinning of February as compared with 
$21.18 at the beginning of January; 
$91.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 for 
February, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the highest point reached) ; and $14.54 
for February, 1914. Butter and cheese 
were substantially higher with smaller 
increases in beef, ‘milk, flour, sugar, and 
potatoes. The oreatest decline occurred 
in eggs, though pork, bacon, and lard 
were also slightly lower. Fuel was 
slightly higher while rent was un- 
changed. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING JANUARY, 1923. 


HE figures shown below are derived 
from a statement prepared by the 
and Excise 


T 


Department of Customs 


showing the imports of various classes 
of commodities, free and dutiable, for 
the months of January 1922 and 1923, 
and for the ten months ending in Jan- 
uary of those years, and the exports 


domestic and foreign of similar classes 
of goods for the same periods. 


The following table shows the im- 
ports free and dutiable and the ex- 











Classes of goods 





Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods 
Agricultural and vegetable products, other than foods 
Animals and animal products 
Fibres, textiles and textile products 
Wood, wood products and paper 
Iron and its products 
Non-ferrous metals and their products 
Non-metallic minerals and products 
Chemicals and allied products 
Miscellaneous commodities 


Totals 


In January, 1923, the duty collected 
amounted to $9,634,486 as compared 
with $8,980,120 in January, 1922. 
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The following comparative table 
shows the values of merchandise en- 























ports, domestic and foreign, of the 
various classes of products, for the 
month of January, 1923. 
Imports | Exports 

Free ; Dutiable Domestic Foreign fe 
$1,556,634 $4,527,911 $20,625,519 654 
2,759,372 2,360,112 1,603,763 162,424 
2,147,563 2,480,249 9,289,341 885 
7,201,637 9,313,635 619,218 55,724 
1,146,797 1,621,679 18,365, 388 38,011 
1,244,145 9,442,735 5,023,524 | 226,946 
1,203,075 2,075,050 4,526,957 57,613 
6,602,421 7;374.214 | 2,490,109 59,086 

761,566 1,015,987 | ‘1,198,434 8,079 
1,381,814 1,869,249 | 916,694 275,286 
$26,005,024 $42,080,821 $64,658,942 | $975,708 
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tered for consumption and the mer- 
chandise, domestic and foreign, export- 
ed in the months of January, 1922 and 
1923, and in the ten months period 
ending January of these years respect- 
ively. 

















Merchandise entered for consumption 
Merchandise, domestic, exported 


Total 
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- Ten months ending 

Month of January | January 

1922 1923 1922, 1923 
$51,476,253 $ 68,085,845 | $ 614,131,351 $645,275,920 
46,198,080 64,658,942 | 634,654,918 797,237,683 
97,674,333 132,744,787 | 1,248,786,269 | 1,442,513,603 

899,604 975,708 | 11,420,124 11,625,167 
$98,573,937 $133,720,495 | $1,260,206,393 | $1,454,138,770 — 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1923. 


N O reports of Boards of Conciliation 

and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
were received by the Department in 
February. 


Application Received. 


An application for the establishment 
of a Board was received from employ- 
ees of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration at Sydney, N. S., being mem- 
bers of Sydney Lodge No. 1, Amalgam- 
ated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers. As this industry did not 
come directly within the scope of the 
Act, a Board could only be constituted 
with the joint consent of both parties 
to the dispute under Section 63 of the 
Act. The Registrar indicated to em- 
ploying company and workmen his 
entire willingness to establish a Board 
if both parties agreed, but whilst the 
matter was under consideration the 


employees, on February 13, ceased 
work on account of a dispute suddenly 
arising respecting the alleged unfair 
dismissal of one of their members, a 

matter apart from differences stated — 
in the application. The efforts of the 
Minister were devoted to securing a 
speedy resumption of work, the good 
offices of the Department being exer- 
eised to that end both directly from 
Ottawa and through Mr. EH. McG. 
Quirk, of Montreal. Direct negotiations 
were resumed and the employees re- 
turned to work on the 19th instant. 
Meantime the employing company de- 
clined to unite with the employees in 
submitting matters which had been in 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, but gave assurance that 
careful inquiry into the situation would 
be made with a view to remedying SO 
far as might be practicable grievances 
on the part of the employees. 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER 
ISLAND COAL MINERS. 


THE Cost of Living Commission ap- 

pointed on January 21, 1919, to 
determine every three months the 
changes in the cost of living for coal 
miners on Vancouver Island, and to 
report the amount by which wage rates 
should correspondingly be increased or 
decreased, has forwarded its report to 
the Department of Labour for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1922. * 
The Commission consisted of Mr. Mat- 
thew Gunness, representative of the 
miners; Mr. Tulley Boyce, represent- 
ing the operators, and Mr. D. T. Bul- 
ger, Fair Wages Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Chairman. - 


*For previous orders see LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December, 1922, and various preceding issues. 


As in previous investigations, forms 
containing a list of groceries, provi- 
slons, meats, etc., were sent out to the 
merchants and dealers with whom the 
majority of the miners were accustom- 
ed to trade in the various localities. 
The method of computing the changes. 
for the period under review was the 


same as used for previous adjustments, 


namely, to determine the percentage of 
increase or decrease, as the case may 
be, of prices at the end of the quarter, 
over the prices at the end of the pre- 
ceding quarter, for groceries, provi- 
sions, meats, ete., and to add a further 
two- fifths of this j increase (or decrease) 
as an equivalent to cover similar in- 
creases (or decreases) in clothing, ete. 
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For the quarter ending December 31, 


1922, an increase of 1.86 per cent was 
ascertained, which amounted to 


an 
increase in wages of 4 cents per day 


where the base rate was $3 per day, 
and 4% cents per day where the base 
_rate was $3.15, the increase in wages 


to become effective February 1, 1923, 


and to apply to all underground ser- 
vice, clerical and office employees. 


-eheese and cream tartar. 


Sharp increases were noted in sugar, 
molasses, lunch tongue, standard flour, 
graham, buckwheat, wholewheat flours, 
Slight in- 
ereases were noted in lima beans, bar- 
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ley, rice, sago, canned corn, brooms, 
pastry flour, rolled oats, yellow corn- 
meal, lard, ham, bacon, butter, evapor- 
ated milk, coffee, evaporated figs and 
prunes. Sharp decreases were noted in ~ 
pickles and cookies. Slight decreases 
were noted in jam, peas, small white 
beans, brown beans, canned beans, 
canned tomatoes, canned salmon, corn- 
ed beef, canned roast beef, vinegar, 
sodas, tea, flavouring extracts, raisins, 
evaporated peaches and _ apples, 
matches, beef, mutton, pork and veal. 
No changes were noted in syrup, ta- 
ploca, canned peas, soaps, standard 
oatmeal and currants. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES IN DISTRICT 18, U. M. W. OF A. 


Decisions of Independent Chairman of Arbitration Committee. 


N an agreement between the Western 

Canada Coal Operators’ Association 
and District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America, covering the period from 
April 1, 1920 to March 31, 1922, there 
was a clause which was continued in 
the existing agreement, providing for 


the settlement of disputes arising dur- 


pute it shall 


ing the life of the agreement. (The 
texts of the agreements were given in 
the .Lasour GazettE, August, 1920, 
pages 1048-1054 and September, 1922, 
page 955). | | 


The agreement provides that in the 
event of the failure of the Pit Com- 
mittee and the Mine Superintendent or 
Mine Manager to settle any local dis- 
be referred to a joint 
committee composed of the Commis- 
sioner of the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association, the General 
Manager or General Superintendent of 
the mine where the dispute arose, and 
another appointed by him, the Presi- 
dent of District 18, United Mine Work- 


ers of America, the President or Se- 


eretary of the local where the dispute 
arose, and one other District officer. 
If they agree, the decision shall be 


binding on both parties. In the event 
of their failure to agree they shall en- 
deavour to select an independent 
chairman, and failing to agree upon a 
chairman, the Commissioner of the 
Association and the President of Dis- 
trict 18 shall ask the Minister of La- 
bour to appoint such chairman, and the 
decision of the committee thus consti- 
tuted shall be binding on both parties. 


In conformity with this procedure, 
the Minister of Labour received a 
joint request dated January 3, from 
the President of District 18, and the 
Commissioner of the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association for the 
appointment of an independent chair- 
man of the joint committee appointed 
to deal with disputes at the following 
mines: Mid-West Collieries, at Drum- 
heller, Alberta; Canmore Coal Com- 
pany at Canmore Alberta; Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Company at Michel, B. 
C.; and Brazeau Collieries, Limited at 
Nordegg, Alberta. In compliance with 
the request the Minister appointed the 


Honourable W. KE. Knowles, . K.C.,. 
Moose Jaw, Sask., as independent 
chairman. 
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The findings of the chairman in the 
disputes submitted to him were as fol- 
lows: 


Decision with reference to disputes affecting 
the Mid-West Coal Company at Drum- 
heller Alberta. 


There were two disputes with reference to 
the Mid-West Coal Company, which, at the 
hearing, were re-drafted, and now stand as 
follows: 


(1) A demand by the U. M. W. of A. for a 
ruling that the method of driving cross cuts 
in the Mid-West Mine at Drumheller brings 
it within the operation of the following 
clause on page 94 of the agreement: 


‘‘Where miner drives through pillar 
with two fast ends, same shall be re- 
garded as a cross cut, and if 10’ or less 
in width, shall be paid for at entry 
prices. If driven at room width and 
track is laid as in rooms, then room rates 
plus one-half the differential between 
rooms and entry shall be paid, and in 
rooms having entry yardage, one-half 
yardage shall be paid.’’ 


The evidence given, and my interpretation 
of the clause in the agreement bring me to 
the conclusion that the method of driving 
cross cuts in the Mid-West Mine does bring 
it within the operation of the above clause, 
and I find accordingly. 


(2) The second matter was also re-drafted 
and by agreement was worded as follows: 
A demand by the U. M. W. of A. for a ruling 
that the following clause on page 92 of the 
Agreement is applicable to over-shovelling of 
coal in all cases where shovelling is done 
over the distance set out therein: 


“‘All places breaking away the limit 
for shovelling coal shall be 12’ from the 
rail, then tracks shall be laid. If no track 
is laid, 72¢ per lineal yard to be paid 


for over-shovelling, up to 21’, which 
shall be the limit.’’ 
The question here is, should the term 


‘*pbreaking away-’’ be subject to a narrow in- 
terpretation, or should it be given a broader 
meaning, so as to include the miner’s work 
under ordinary conditions. I cannot think 
that it was the intention to give this addi- 
tional consideration for over-shovelling in 
one place and not in another and my decision 
in this matter is in favour of the contention 
of the U. M. W. of A. 


This finding to take effect from and after 
the end of this month. 


Dated this 26th day of Febzruary, A.D. 
1923. 
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Decision with reference to dispute affecting 
the Canmore Coal Company, at Canmore, 
Alberta. 


Re Rent of Canmore Houses: The clause of 
the Agreement covering this feature will be 
found on pages 73 and 74. The question is 
whether, during the life of the Agreement, 
the Company is at liberty to increase its 
rental charges. The wording of the Agree- 
ment is: 


‘“Water, outside taps, 
using, $1.00 per month. 


house 


per 


‘‘Other supplies at present rates.’’ 


The question is, whether the expression 
‘other supplies’’ should be interpreted to 
include house accommodation. 


My finding is that with regard to such 
houses as were constructed and in use at the 
Canmore Mine on the Ist of April, 1920, the 
Company is not at liberty to increase its 
rental charges. I confine this ruling to such 
house accommodation as existed on the said 
date. It will not apply to houses moved from. 
elsewhere, nor to houses built since the Agree- 
ment. It will, however, apply to houses to 
which an additional room has been built, but 
if the Company wishes, it may charge for the 
additional room at the increased rate of fifty 
cents per month for such room. My reason 
for confining it to the houses available on 
the said date is that the miners have no ex- 
isting right interfered with and are not in 
any way prejudiced in the cases where there 
was additional accommodation provided, as 
they were, of course under no obligation to 
use this additional house accommodation, if 
the rental did not suit them. 


This ruling will take effect on the First of 
the present year. 


Dated this 1st day of March, 1923. 


Decision with reference to disputes affecting 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company at 
Michel, B.C. 


With regard to disputes coming from the 
Michel Local Union, my findings are as fol- 
lows: 


First—With regard to pushing cars in mine, 
I find that as a matter of fact the present 
system was inaugurated in or about the year 
1913, and up to that time there had been in- 
stalled what is known as the McGinty sys- 
tem, and I further find from the evidence 
that since that time miners have not been 
paid for pushing cars where the distance is 
not in excess of sixty feet, and my decision 
is that the above system should not be dis- 
~turbed, and that the pushing of cars up to 
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the distance of sixty feet is part of the 
miner’s work in connection with his tonnage 
rate. 


Seeond—With regard to drivers taking 
horses to and from their work in Number 8 
Mine, my decision in this matter is that inas- 
much as it is an indispensable part of the em- 
ployers’ work, and is done by the employees 
out of the regular shift hours, that an extra 
should be allowed. There was no definite 
evidenee from which one could decide to a 
minute as to how much extra time should 
be taken, but I believe that from evidence 
on a whole, justice would be done if half 
an hour a day were allowed as an extra, and 
I so deeide. 


This finding to take effect from and after _ 


the end of this month. 


Dated this 26th day of February, A.D. 


1923, 


Decision with reference to dispute affecting 
the Brazeau Collieries, Limited, at 
Nordegg, Alberta. 


Re Nordegg Cap Rock Dispute: The question 
here ig as to whether a certain material in 
No. 3 seam should be classified as Cap Rock. 
Cap Roek is provided for in Seam No. 2, and 
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Mr. Shanks, the Manager of the Mine, ad- 
mitted that if the material in Seam No, 3 
was Cap Rock it should be paid for as in No. 
2. Samples were filed, and I am eonvinced 
that the material in question is not Cap 
Rock, as the term is understood, but is a 
clod or refuse of a different kind. In this 
ease the evidence submitted was quite full, 
and after considering very carefully, my 
mind is quite clear that the refuse in ques- 
tion is not similar to what the contract 
speaks of as Cap Rock, and the elaim should 
be disallowed. 


Dated this 


26th day of February, A.D. 
1923. 


Decision with reference to dispute affecting 
the Midland Collieries, Alberta. 


In connection with the case of Wm. C...., 
dismissed from the Midland Collieries, which 
was submitted to the undersigned by consent, 
and was not included in the submissions 
which had been regularly ineluded in our 
docket, I beg to say that my decision is that 
I cannot see my way clear to direct the eol- 
lieries to reverse this man’s dismissal. 


Dated this 26th day of February, A.D. 
1923. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1923. 


THE following table shows the num- 
ber of strikes and lockouts in existence 
in Oanada at some time or other during 
February, 1923, reported to the Depart- 
ment, together with the number of em- 
ployees involved and the time loss in 
working daws, as compared with the 





previous month and with February, 
1922, 
Number of | Time loss 
Disputes employees in working 
involved days 
February, 1923.. 17 4,939 51,258 
January, 1923.. 16 2,175 54,545 
February, 1922.. 20 2,,569 62,737 








The record of the department in- 


cludes lockouts as well as strikes, but a 
lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout is rarely en- 


countered. In the statistical tables, 
therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together under the term ‘‘indus- 
trial dispute.”’ 


A strike or lockout, included as such 
in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting more than one 


working day. Disputes of only one day’s 


duration or less and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included 
in the published record, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained 
in the Department and the figures are 
given in the annual review. 


Of the seventeen disputes in exist- 
ence during February there were ten in 
the printing and publishing trades, and 
of these all but one had commenced in 
1921. Two new strikes were reported 
during February, that of woodworkers 
in furniture factories at Hanever, Ont., 
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and that of steel workers at Sydney, 
N.S., but both of these strikes were 
terminated during the month. A strike 
. of elothing workers in Montreal and a 
strike of coal miners at Joggins, N.S., 
which began in January were not re- 
ported to the Department until too late 
for inclusion in the February issue of 
the LaBouR GAZETTE. 


There were fifteen disputes carried 
over from January into February, in- 
volving 1,729 employees. During the 
month in three of the strikes. employ- 
ment conditions ceased to be affected, 
and the two strikes beginning in Feb- 
ruary were terminated during the 
month, so that at the end of February 
there were on the record twelve dis- 
putes: photo engravers, Montreal; 
printing compositors, Hamilton; three 
strikes of printing compositors, Mon- 
treal; printing compositors, Toronto; 
printing compositors, Winnipeg; print- 
ing compositors and pressmen, Halifax; 
printing compositors and pressmen, Ot- 
tawa; printing compositors and press- 
men, Vancouver; street railway motor- 
men and conductors at Niagara Falls, 
and ecal miners at Joggins, N.S. 


Disputes by Industries. 


The following is a review of disputes 
by those groups of industries in which 
strikes and lockouts occurred during the 
month in the order in which they appear 
in the statistical table. 


Minina, NON-FERROUS SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING 


The two strikes of coal miners in the 
immediate neighborhood of Edmonton 
and in the Cardiff field, a short distance 
North of Edmonton, which had begun 
early in December and at the end of 
November respectively, with regard to 
union recognition and working condi- 
tions, were unsettled at the end of Ieb- 
ruary but a number of miners in both 
cases returned to work and others were 
replaced so that by the end of the month 
employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected. Several pickets 
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arrested for assault or for unlawful as-— 
sembly were sentenced to fines or im-— 


prisonment during February. 


MANUFACTURING 


Clothing.—Clothing workers in the 
employ of two firms at Montreal went 
on strike on January 22, alleging that 
the employers had violated the agree- 
ment as to working conditions. The 
strikers found employment elsewhere 


and employment conditions were, there- — 


fore, reported to be no longer affected 
by the end of February. During the 
strike the employers secured an injunc- 
tion prohibiting the picketing of their 


plants by the strikers on the ground of © 


intimidation. Later some of the pickets 
were arrested for 
pedestrians but were not convicted. 


Printing and Publishing.—The ten 
strikes in printing trades carried over 
from January, nine of which had begun 
in 1921, remained unsettled at the end 
of Febrnuary but the number of em- 








interfering with 





ployees on strike was reduced as work 


was secured elsewhere. 


Wood Products—A_ strike of em- 
ployees in furniture factories at Han- 
over, Ontario, began on February 18, 
when 65 men struck, being joined by 
others each day until about 220 men 
were involved. The men wished the dis- 
continuance of an efficiency system 
under which each employee received a 
bonus when his output exceeded on the 
average a certain standard. On Feb- 
ruary 20 an agreement was reached be- 
tween a committee of the employees and 
the employers providing that in each 
factory a committee of employees should 
have a conference once each month with 
the management to discuss any grievance 
and that no one should be reduced in 
wage rates for one year from date on 
account of falling below the standard 
and that employees would co-operate 
with the employers in the efficiency sys- 
tem and that anyone discharged pre- 
viously for spreading propaganda 
against the efficiency system would be 
re-instated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING FEBRUARY, 1923. 








SSRN A SET “SEL 


Particulars 


(a) Strikes commencing prior to February, 1923. 


_ MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 


ts AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Cardiff coal field, 


Alberta. 
Coal miners, Edmonton coal field, 
Alberta. ‘ 
Coal miners, Joggins, N.S........ 
MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing : 


Clothing workers, Montreal, .Que. 


Printing and Publishing: 


Photo engravers, Montreal, Que... 


Printing compositors, 
Ont. 


Hamilton, 


Printing 
Que. 


ecompositors, Montreal, 


Printing 
Que. 


compositors, Montreal, 


Printing 
Que. 


compositors, Montreal, 


Printing 
Ont. 


compositors, Toronto, 


Printing 
Man. 


compositors, Winnipeg, 


Printing compositors and _press- 
men, Halifax, N.S. 


Printing» compositors and _ press- 
men, Ottawa, Ont. 


Printing compositors and _press- 
_men, Vancouver, B.C. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Street and Electric Railways: 


Motormen and conductors, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. 


100 


70 


30 


37 


21 


205 


190 


51 


113 


26 


14 





1,500 


3,000 


1,680 


975 


720 


504 


4,920 


600 


13,728 


4,560 


1,224 


2,712 


624 


Commenced November 21, 1922, for recognition of the 
union and improved working conditions. From the 
beginning of January strikers were gradually re- 
Placed. 

Commenced December 1, 1922, for recognition of union 
and improved working conditions. From the be- 
ginning of January strikers were gradually replaced. 

Commenced January 28, 1923, for increased wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced January 22, against alleged violation of 
agreement. Strikers gradually obtained work else 
where during February. 


Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours, Unter- ~ 
minated. — : 
Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by em- 

, Ployers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Unter- 
minated. 


Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
perform work that came from shop where strike 
existed. Unterminated. 


Commenced July 1, 
44-hour week. 


1921, for 
Unterminated. 


increased wages and 


Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer refused to 
negotiate a new agreement with the union. Unter- 
minated. 


Commeneed June 1, 1921, for 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 


increased wages and 


Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
refusal of employers to renew agreement. Unter- 
minated. 


Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours with same 
weekly wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 2, 1921, for increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 


Commenced July 1, 1922, 


for recognition cf the union. 
Unterminated. : 


(b) Strikes commencing during February, 1923. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Wood products: 


Woodworkers, Hanover, Ont...... 


Iron and steel products: 
Steel workers, Sydney, N.S........ 





1,287 





et faite Mad 





against continuance of 
Terminated by nego- 


Commenced February 12, 
“incentive production plan’’. 
tiations February 20. 


Commenced February 13, against discharge of em- 
ployee. ‘Terminated February 19. 
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lron and Steel Products.—Steel work- 
ers in the plant at Sydney, N.S., became 
involved in a strike on February 13, 
when the employees in the nail mill 
struck in protest against the discharge 
of an employee for alleged insubordin- 
ation, the employees claiming that the 
employee was discriminated against 
owing to activity in the union. About 
3.000 employees in other departments 
jomed in the strike or became involved. 
During the next two days the blast fur- 
naces and coke ovens were shut down. 
Early in the morning of the 17th  re- 
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presentatives of the employees agreed to 
a proposal of the management that the 
case of the discharged employee would 
be investigated by the general superin- 
tendent and that the dismissed employee 
would be reinstated if the dismissal 
were found to be unjustifiable. The 
maintenance men on the fires, boilers, 
ete., returned to work that day and the 
other men on the following Monday. As 
a result of the investigation the general 
superintendent found that the dismissal 
of the employee in question had been 
justifiable. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 1922. 


S TRIKES and lockouts during the 

ealendar year 1922, numbered 85 as 
against 145 for the preceding year, but 
the number of workers involved stood 


at 41,050 as compared with 22,930 dur: 


ing 1921. In the amount of time loss, as 
well as in the number of employees 
involved, the figures in the disputes of 
1922 greatly exceeded those of 1921, 
there being 1,975,276 working days lost 
in 1922 as against 956,461 in 1921, but 
approximately 50 per cent of this time 
loss oceurred in a single strike, that of 
the coal miners in Alberta and British 
Columbia which lasted from April to 
the end of August. 


The feature of the year was the great 
- time loss due to strikes of employees in 
coal mining, 1,219,064 working days out 
of the total of 1,975,276 being due to 
the strikes in this industry, while most 
of this time loss, 931,960 days, occurred 
mm a single strike in British Columbia 
and Alberta (District 18 of the United 
Mine Workers of America). In addition 
to this strike and the strike of nearly 
15,000 miners in Nova Scotia in August, 
lasting nearly three weeks, there were 
twelve other strikes in coal mining. The 
accompanying chart shows that during 
the 22 years for which a record is avail- 
able the time loss in strikes in coal min- 
‘ing has been great in 1922, 1919, 1917, 
1918, 1911, 1910, 1909 and 1903, and 


that in each of these years it accounted 
for a large proportion of the total time 
loss for the year, except in the year 1919. 
The general strike at Winnipeg in 1919, 
in sympathy with a strike of the metal 
trades in that city, and the general 
sympathetic strikes in other cities, ac- 
eounted for the large total of time loss 
due to metal trade strikes in that year. 
(The time loss in working days for metal 
trades in 1919, shown in the chart, in- 
cludes also the time loss ineurred in 
strikes in sympathy with strikes in the 
metal trades that year, 851,095 at Win- 
nipeg and approximately 25,000 at 
Toronto, leaving a loss of 1,117,609 days 
for strikes in the metal trades only.) 
It will be noted that except in 1918, 
1919 and 1920 there has been very hitle 
time loss due to strikes in the metal 
trades. 


The most important strikes of the 
year were two strikes of coal miners, 
that in British Columbia and Alberta, 
District 18 of the United Mine Workers. 
of America, from April 1 to August 28, 
and that in Nova Seotia, District 26 of 
the same organization, from August 14 
to Sept. 5. The first of these strikes was 
against a proposed reduction in wages 
and was concurrent with a strike of coal 
miners in the United States against a 
reduction of wages. As in the United 
States the scale of wages prior to the 
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strike was put in force after September 
1, until March 31, 1923, in most of the 
mines concerned. In Nova Scotia wages 
had been reduced early in the year and 
the employees struck for a renewal of 
the 1921 rates. The settlement provided 
for increased rates but lower than in 
1921. An account of these strikes ap- 
peared in the LABour Gazette for Sep- 
tember. 


Other important strikes were those in 
the printing trades, most of which com- 
menced in the early. summer of 1921 for 
the 44-hour week in job printing offices. 
Ten of these were carried over into 
1922 and were also unsettled at the end 
of the year. The number of men on 
strike, however, was reduced gradually, 
settlements being effected with some 
employers, while some of the employees 
secured work with other employers and 
some returned to work on the employers’ 
terms. 


A strike of the railway employees of 
the steel and coal companies in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney, N.S., which 
began on November 22, 1920, was not 
settled until Nevember 25, 1922, the 
employees resuming work on December 
1, 1922, under agreements between the 
employing companies and committees of 
employees which established rates of pay 
and working conditions. 


Other strikes causing considerable 
time loss were those of fishermen -in 
British Columbia, in July, coal miners 
near Edmonton in December, clothing 
workers in Montreal on several occa- 
sions, and longshoremen in Montreal in 
April and May. 


Of the 85 strikes and lockouts during 
the calendar year, 15 were carried over 
from 1921, there being 70 disputes com- 
meneing in 1922. The number of em- 
ployees involved in these 85 disputes 
was 41,050 and the total tyme loss was 
estimated at 1,975,276 working days. 
This is ascertained by multiplying the 
number of men directly affected through 
each strike, or lockout, by the number 
of working days they are so affected 
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during the time the firm or establish- 
ment is involved. 


The record of the department in- 
cludes lockouts as well as strikes, but a 
lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical tables, 
therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together under the term ‘‘indus- 
trial disputes.’’ 


A strike or lockout, included as such 
in the records of the department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting more than one 
working day. Disputes of only one day’s 
duration or less and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included 
in the published record, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained 
in the department. During 1922 there 
were 14 such disputes involving 796 em- 
ployees and a time loss of 1,539 working 
days. Among these 14 disputes there 
were the following involving fairly large 
numbers of employees: 2 strikes of coal 
shippers at Sydney, N.S., for increased 
wages, involving 202 employees, lasting 
8 hours and 24 hours respectively, and 
causing a total time loss of 269 working 
days; a strike of coal miners at Drum- 
heller, Alberta, for increased wages, in- 
volving 120 employees and a time loss 
of 120 working days; and a strike at a 
pulp and paper plant at Fort Frances, 
Ontario, for increased wages, involving . 
146 employees and a time loss of 243 
working days. 


An analysis by numbers of employees. 
involved shows 1,000 or more employees. 
involved in 4.7 per cent of the disputes, 
while in 56.5 per cent there were less 
than 100, and in 81.2 per cent less than 
250 employees involved. As in 1921 a 
large proportion of the strikes were of 
brief duration, 48.6 per cent ending 
within 15 days. The number of strikes. 
lasting 30 days or over was 21.2 per cent 
of the total number. As regards time: 
loss, 31.8 per cent of the disputes result- 
ed in a loss of less than 500 working: 
days each and 42.4 per cent in a loss of 
less than 1,000 working days each. There: 


~ 
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were 4 strikes each of which resulted in 
a time loss of over 100,000 days, two 
- being in the mining group and two in 
_ the printing and publishing group. 


The province most affected by indus- 

trial disputes during the year 1922 was 
_ Alberta where 20 disputes (23.5 per cent 
of the total) occurred, involving 10,562 
employees and causing a time loss of 
$66,842 working days. Nova Scotia had 
only 5 strikes, but 15,136 employees were 
involved and 321,062 working days lost. 
In Quebee there were 19 disputes in- 
volving 10,666 employees and resulting 
in a time loss of 223,348 working days, 
while in Ontario the 24 disputes record- 
ed affected only 2,984 employees, but 
caused a time loss of 368,018 working 
days. : 


An analysis by industries shows that 
measured by time loss the mining, 
smelting and quarrying group sustained 
the greatest loss with 1,219,064 work- 
ing days lost or 61.7 per cent of the total 


TABLE I.—RECORD OF LABOUR DISPUTES BY YEARS. 


time loss for the year. The printing and 
publishing group was second with a 
time loss of 534,874 working days, or 
27.1 per cent of the total. The time loss 
in the remaining groups was compara- 
tively small, the third greatest loss being 
only 2.6 per cent of the total. The min- 
ing group was also the one most affected 
by disputes when the unit of measure- 
ment is the number of employees in- 
volved, 25,179 employees having been 
affected. The clothing group was next 
with 5,626 employees and water trans- 
portation third with 3,119 employees 
involved. The greatest number of dis- 
putes in any one group was 17 in 
building and construction. The mining, 
smelting and quarrying group was 
second with 14, and the printing and 
publishing, third with 18 disputes. 


Classified by causes, 58 of the 85 dis- 
putes recorded, or 68.2 per cent of the 
total, involved wages. Of this number 


(Continued on page 256) 
































Number of Disputes Disputes in existence in the year 
Year I An ed = 3 : | <r hs if 
n existence Beginning in Employers Employees Time loss in 
in the year the year involved involved | working days 
“iy an | 
IPSN Sahay pale we Meagher Bp 104 104 273 . 28,086 | 632,302 
1G pha nic ALT ae ee Rp 121 121 | 420 12,264 | 120,940 
Pa eS at en Th oe Ok sss de 146 146 927 50,041 | ~—- 1,226,500 
Oe ee eS Ste ee ee oy 99 99 575 16,482 265,004 
A eats ts a sae orks ce teks 89 88 437 16,223 217,244 
HN OUG nerae Meats cree ee ie teed ae 141 141 1,015 26,050 359,797 
Oy beige ian SS aetna nena ae eee Dall Y 149 144 825 36,224 621,962 
MEMO het reat tet ge ee hk 68 65 175 25,293 708,285 
“CES Sp, 2a ee oe rena? Pepe Be ee ae 69 69 397 17,332 871,845 
OL 22 a oe nee Cate eee 84 82 1,335 21,280 718,635 
PL Keep Suid! gaa Sees ole I AD aR Be ee aS 99 | 96 | 475 30,094 2,046,650 
ret hadron Or eee 150 148 989 40,511 1,099,208 
«CL Be dy thy SAE SSG RP ne Mg a 113 106 | 1,015 39,536 1,287,678 
UTE eget shetalin 2 Siete pail adele Wie isdnariaa 44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
LR ROSS GRRE Gains 5 aan a ee 43 38 96 9,140 106,149 
UNE etre Cros eae oe ae wast 75 74 271 21,157 208,277 
SPP ye ilat soadele pacino A Mab ean tet ee eee 148 141 714 48,329 1,134,970 
Tine iNieeae eal iieh, Sra anic Nae Pll: 196 191 by 68,489 763,341 
PN ee a cat hae ee wots a 298 290 1,913 138,988 3,942,189 
Mare anak sey cook a eerie hice 285 272 1,273 52,150 886,754 
ke le teeth oda te Me eee few awe Zot 145 138 - 907 22,930 956,461 
one ap eS tn, | eR ai 85 70 569 * 41,050 1,975,276 
150) 11 ESR pager tala) San eS eee hs 2,751* 2,663 15,572 77,032* 20,579, 530* 
| | 














*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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TABLE [I.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1922, BY NUMBER OF EMPLOY EES INVOLVED 
Number 2 
Disputes involved Time loss 
Number of employees invoived ee ate ae ee ro ae % Lal y ta ay 
Per cent Working Per cent 
Number of total Employees days of total 
ee ae a kee eS eS aes BS eee aaa rs — SPT RS.. 
\ | 
5,000. ONG OVERs. occ sive nie e-lasiels Oren ne 3 3.5 26,891 1,200,314 60.8 ~ 
2,500 and under 5,000........ceeeseeees 1 | 1.2 2,619 14,525 | 2.3 
1000 ‘Aled tinder 29500). cc kala foe puede Pe bed beens cay ot ewan olds elmo pemaatads (la ten Wie seule am ge fe catagitanc pm He i 
1,006 and under 1,500..... A ORE ae 4 BI rt cee ade a. clio te a kahsssid Boe ave;b ose eae uene & omer fieie wasn Aatakatane water ecl senkens sunaca leh tueiisiace Vance st auaaeanaaltare lara 
600 and under 1,000....... POON TRE 4 5 7 8.2 4,884 292,264 14.8 
S50. ane. UNGer GOO c.. cei cess cieians vais 5 5.9 1,743 | 183,185 6.7 
LOGE IK MUN eT (250.8 sates Ate elece ele ss « 21 24.7 3,357 i 204,812 | 10.3 
eotand wider: 300. iad Pa e 8 £64 9.4 586 | 20,864 | 1.1 
Mand AMAer SOL. vee. dese ws oe eds 22 | 25.9 761 68,597 | 3.5 
LE ee cace 0B Leahy dd ii ante dogs sya | 18 | 21.2 259 10,717 0.5 
—— pay beer etl eee ee RE oe an | ar 
{ 
Pata eee tee wis | 85 | 100.0 $1,050 1,975,276 100.0 
TABLE Ait. —INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1922, BY TIME LOSS. 
Number 
é Disputes involved Time joss 
Number of working days lost ST a) 1 ee f 2 Ry eST Be SSE er ey Lae obey 
Per cent Working | Per eent 
Number of total Employees days of total 
190,000 days and Over..........65 7 Be 4 4.7 23,102 1,556,507 78.7 
50,000 and under 100,000............4. 2 2.4 296 119,267 3.6 
25,000 and under 50,000........ as 2 2.4 2,769 86,673 | 4.4 
10,000 and under 25,000.......... Site 7 8.2 6,726 | 87,981 4.5 
5,006 and under 10,000............66- 1] 12.9 | 2,514 78,685 4.0 
9,500 and under 5,000...........0006 4 4.7 | 344 14,082 9.7 
1,500 and under 2,500.........s.06. 5 | 5.9 227 10,099 0.5 
1,000 and under 1,500............00. 14 | 16.5 | 3,196 37,624 9.9 
600 and under 1,000............se008- 9 10.6 815 7,338 9.4 
250 and under 500...........s00. Saee. 10 11.8 589 8,419 9.2 
100 and under 250.............. ee 12 | 14.1 | 381 2,239 0.1 
Gnller DOs ARLEe eo ok sole tihe os cua 5 | 5.9 91 412 9.0 
canes ——|— Reena ae ek) earn) ee ee JOE. 
Opin Niu Favs oa goes a re 85 | 100.1 41,050 1,975,276 100.0 
TABLE [V.—INDUSTRIAL ‘DIS PUTES, 1922, BY DURATION. 
SiC BASIE SS =e LORIE SG, KEE AGE NEE RET uP) 
Number pe 
| Disputes involved Time lose 
Period of duration hers. oe aoe ED Rar Rh ed Ni ae Ese, 
Per cent Working Per cent 
Number of total {| Employees days of total 
— — ba re hoe (ave Wy og EEE > Wei | aa hee pee oe yA 
j 
Aner GUAAWS. (cre en Ue arn eo 14 16.5 8,004 _ | 17,182 0.9 
Hi BNET: LOS casein ciatesmen eae ye 14 16.5 1,235 8,906 0.5 
10 and. damsler) A: + ecwda tie ee 9 10.6 1,503 | 45,842 0.8 
WANG auNGer 20... ssi cesarean s oes A Ps 9 10.6 18,318 t 325,801 16.5 
20 and sUNGers SO st. cates Pawns lode eb Ganiae 6 | 8 9.4 328 7,560 9.4 
WANG OVED ss dict htetteta eee ss | 18 a2 9,090 1,044,702 | 52.9” 
Unterminated or indefinite........... 13 15.3 2,482 SES 283.97 28.3 
ae ee ort gees oe ey sw te VS. 
EA PERI gk Sa RGR br 85 100.1 | 41,050 1,975,276 | 100.1 
} 
ee — ee | ee en ee ne 
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TABLE V.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1922, BY PROVINCES, 
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Number Time loss 
Disputes : involved 
Province Petey ube ek Se ee ee ah eed Rate ee eS 
Per cent Working Per cent 
Number of total Employees days of total 
(a Te eet th USS RN RTS a epee ae a et yee Rare Baa 
BEN OVE BOOb Ae. 2. se vo ie noe cee gn ene 5 5.9 15,136 321,062 | 16.3 
_ Prince Edward Island................ 1 1.2 50 2150 | 0.5 
MEN OW ORSPUNISWICK Ahan. o boone eens 2 2.4 | 52 1,4 | 0.1 
TE Sa ee ae eee my Ce 19 22.4 | 10,666 | 993,948 |. 11.8 
ORE RPI soe iS ve vue oa de ide eee ee ae 24 28.2 | 2,984 | 368,018 | 18.6 
PE aiitGha sc... 5 ek 4 4.7 S41 | -63;021 | 3.2 
BPBASKatehewan. o00...c.ceh one vp coe ey on 3 | 3.5 73 | 1,200 «| 0.1 
USS ge 56 oe ae Sn een an | 20 93.5 10,562 966,842 | 49.0 
Beibiety MOOR a oles cacvit vduene ce 7 | 8.2 | 1,236 | 28,617 1.5 
oe et ER Drees ee aie eee | ek Ie BE | ee Pa A eB en 
412°) Deeg Uekerom je ra eemegies peace area a5 | 100.0 | 41,050 | 1,975,276 | 100.2 


TABLE VI.—INDUSTRIAL DIS PUTES, 1922, BY INDUSTRIES. 



































| Number Time loss 
: Disputes | involved | 
Industry Py ES acer heen eae eT | SSE es ek DE ete ENS DS 
Per cent | Working Per cent 
Number of total Employees days | of total 
; | | | | 
Ag 7 A RE BUS) a aOGHe Pas Mod tine IN eae: eee ie m | eRe eee PTE ee i a ay 
VESTS g UCR caren Ie gt at a es We ee 7} 1.2 150 | 1,350 | 0.1 
| Fishing and trapping..............5% 59 | 2,4 985 16,299 | 0.8 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and | | 
Geseeyine sess tbe done 4 16.5 25,179 | 1,219,064 | 61.7 
Manufacturing :— : | | 
Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco! 1 1.2 20 | 200 0.0 
PU OR UMC Bar ccs cetera sie scotas slee te seater ae 1 1.2 42 | GDA | 0.0 
Clothing, knitted goods, gar- | 10 | 11.8 | 5,626 | 38,844 | 2.0 
MENUS, O60... 02.622. Benen eens es | | i | d 
Leather, fur and products......... 1 1.2 140 1,260 | 0.1 
Printing and publishing............ 12 15.3 1,824 | 534,874 | 27.1 
WOOG) PTOOGUCtEE 1 dani oranewacwedsss | 2 2.4 183 | 3,087 0.2 
[ron and steel] products............. 6 (fal 971 19,341 1.0 
Construction :— ' 
Buildings and structures............ | VW 20.0 1,396 | 28 247 1.4 
Railway construction............... } 1.2 40 PAO 6.0 
SUDA OPOLTURCL LUNE ie ces pate itis es, «cf eanete enter | 2 | 2.4 | 1,370 8,690 0.4 
Be MISCOHANCOUS <2. 0 iets ca o.0 saosin noel | 3 | 3.5 99 873 0,0 
 Yransportation and public utilities:! ; | - 
Stent THUWAYE 2 os. oe sk re oh 90 oe | 1 1.2 | 150 42,150 | 21 
Street and electric railways...... aa 2 24 160 { 5.162 0.3 
Water transportation.............. | 2 | 2.4 3119 | 49,522 | 2.6 
Storage and local transportation.. | 1 1.2 165 CS 1,085 0.1 
ots | a | 
BeARIIMNe) PrOduetsyas ee laa ayes | 1 1.2 25 45 Ta) 
_ Service:— . | | 
MeLLLCeren tional: : cht ce sane geo GMa eers = | 2 24 ae | 1,389 6.1 
PESO Le cs ny aka hoo Bes eh oie oes ae eo 7 2 | 2.4 | 93 | 2,608 | D.1 
. | s | 100.6 =| = 41,050 | 1,975,276 | 100.4 
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TITE LABOUR GAZETTE 


TABLE X.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1920, 1921 AND 1922, BY MONTHS. 
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Disputes in existence | No. of employees affected Time loss in working days 
Period ay pe ee ub 
1920 1921 1922 1920 1921 1922 1920 1921 | 1922 
gos" <i era Le Cas 

ANUAT Vacca eho oer eee 35 23 22 2,800 1,765 | 3,485 85,5385 30,646 68,474 
FREDTURLY A sive oiee noite 25 31 24 2,345 2,906 3,200 30,920 36,361 62,935 
MERE CH ay ou act Nace Wer iee ces atte ans 285 82 20 4,116 3,468 2,569 39,027 55,502 | 62,737 
EAT Rss rogetene Marre eo tice «eran 48 29 26 6,899 4,458 13,086 75,445 63,480 | 272,946 
IDEDV A. toca Maken oe Woe ea ee 79 56 31 13,856 9,323 13,488 159,072 175,889 | 279,857 
UDOT 5 sorcerer hehe oe Re cee 66 50 25 15,793 10,239 11,093 185,732 188,020 263, 402 
RGU V parca e Wickaters ciavaie steers. permis ase 59 41 21 10,016 9,413 | 15,503, 137,841 92,891 | 255,784 
LAUIERIBUE isvecits ee re wlacce eects nee 30 31 25 4,840 3,442 25,364 74,366 73,273 | 450,692 
September.........0: cccccocevere 26 23 2,806 3,948 17,736 28,330 59,849 | 99,732 
DCEODET c iccsacs sins ibtisien Ded ves 21 17 18 6,168. 1,897 3,240 72,893 46,036 | 54,758 
NGO VEIMbDertatie cone canis son valces 21 18 14 2,295 3,354 2,036 27,269 73,149 48,023 
PECEMDET cteeleies oie siuie oc oale nines 14 18 15 1,822 3,759 2,950 20,324 61,365 | 55,986 
MOOE Peete see Paes ae *285 *145 *85 *§2,150 *22,930 *41,050 886,754 956,461 | 41,975,276 














*These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the employees involved during 
the year, not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 


41 were in protest against wage reduc- 
tions. Eight were for increased wages, 
7 for increased wages and shorter hours 
and 2 for increased wages and other 
changes. In 4 of the strikes the cause 
was protest against longer hours, while 
7 were for union recognition. 


Fifteen disputes terminated in favour 
of the employees and 35 in favour of the 
employers; 20 were settled by com- 
promise, while 15 were indefinite or 
unterminated. Taking the number of 
employees as the unit of measurement 
the records show that 7,947 employees 
were involved in strikes that terminated 
unfavourably for them, while 14,462 


were concerned in strikes which termin- 
ated in their favour. There were 15,796 
employees involved in strikes that were 
settled by compromise and 2,845 in dis- 
putes which remained unterminated at 
the end of the year, or were indefinite 
in result. 


As regards methods of settlement, 35 
terminated as a result of negotiations 
between the parties in dispute, 5 
through efforts of conciliation or me- 
diation, instituted in three cases through 
the Department of Labour, and. one by 
arbitration. In 15 disputes the employ- 
ees returned to work on the employers’ 
terms and in 18 strikes the — strikers 
were replaced by other workers. 


“4 — 
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PIRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING JANUARY, 1923. 


pe British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for February contains the 
following information respecting strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, during January, 
1923, based upon returns from employers 
and workpeople. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
—The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work, reported to the 
‘Department as beginning in January, in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
was-54, as compared with 21 in the 
previous month and 47 in January, 1922. 
In these new disputes 14,700 workpeople 
were directly involved and 2,400 indi- 
rectly involved (i.e., thrown out of work 
at the establishments where the disputes 
oceurred, though not themselves parties 
to the disputes). In addition, 1,900 
-workpeople were involved, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, in 17 disputes which 
began before January, and were still in 
‘progress at the beginning of that month. 
The number of new and old disputes was 
thus 71, involving 19,000 workpeople, 
and resulting in a loss during January 
of 117,000 working days. 


The principal new dispute was that 
which began on January 20 in the book- 
binding industry in the London district. 
This dispute arose out of the refusal of 
‘bookbinding employers to adopt the rates 
of wages for warehousemen, packers, 
‘porters, ete., agreed upon by the Lon- 
don Master Printers’ Association. It is 
estimated that at the end of January 
approximately 2,500 workpeople were 
involved in the dispute, but the number 
_ was considerably increased in February. 

On February 13 it was agreed to refer 
the dispute to arbitration. The dispute 
involving over 500 teachers in elemen- 
tary schools at Gateshead, which arose 
out of a proposed reduction of salaries 


from Burnham Seale No. III, to Seale 
No. II, was settled on January 9, after 
lasting over two months; the Scale No. 
III is to be retained until March 31, 
1924, subject to a reduction of 5 per cent 
accepted nationally as from April 1], 
NOS: 3 


Causes.—Of the 54 disputes beginning 
in January, 22, directly involving 4,600 
workpeople, arose out of proposed reduc- 
tions in wages; 12, directly involving 
2,000 Soichcenie: on other wages ques- 
tions ; 6, directly involving 1], 500 work- 
people, on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 6, directly involving 1,300 work- 
people, on questions of trade union prin- 
ments; 5, directly involving 4,300 work- 
people, on question of trade union prin- 









































ciple; and 3, directly involving 500 
workpeople, on other questions. 
a No. of dis-| S4> | S38 — 
putes in Re wee 
progress in 2 = Sy 2 
January 45S 3 Be 
Sis 
Groups of re Bae eI Bm 
3 Ss 
‘ md ow A de = oo 
industries igs oO” § ice 
Plek Sh | s¥SEe 
OS gia Spo mesos 
2 s5iSsl-a 68 vas 
mw aie oS Sos oege he ad 
B S88) 6 5aq iene 
SB rIZP] S Baa. |. EDN 
ah Pie he Said he 
Mining and quar- 
Vowg liked “eae amoooe 4 | 12 | 16 10,100 44,000 
‘Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding} 64 11 | 17 1,400 11,000 
Textile and “egal 
INO) ctr te gate |e Salad 1,000 6,000 
Printing, paper, 
ete., trades...... ft dled 3,300. | sae 
Other trades...... 6 | 25 | 31 3,200 30,000 
Total, Jam., 1923] 17 | 54 | 71 19,000 117,000 
Total, Dec., 1922] 28 | 21 | 49 7,400 |  - 72,000 
Total, Jan., 1922) 36.) 47 | 88 15,400 | — 162,000 
Resuuts. — Settlements were effected 


in the case of 28 new disputes, directly 


involving 7,100 workpeople, and 5 old 
disputes, directly involving 600 work- 
people. Of these new and old disputes, 
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10, directly involving 5,400 workpeople, 
were settled in favour of the work- 
people; 11, directly involving 1,500 


workpeople, in favour of the employers; 


and 12, directly involving 800 work- 
people, were compromised. In the case 
of 8 disputes, directly involving 1,500 
workpeople, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES. 


HE Fifth Annual Conference of the 
_™ Canadian Association of Building 
and Construction Industries was held 
at the city of Quebec on February 6 to 
9. About eighty delegates were present. 


The President, Mr. James B. Carswell, 


of Toronto, occupied the chair. Among 
the subjects discussed were Seasonal 
Employment in the Construction In- 
dustry’’ and ‘‘The Shortage of Mechan- 
ics and the Cure’’.’ Papers on these 
“subjects were presented by Messrs. J. 
P. Anglin, Montreal and J. M. Pigott, 
Hamilton, respectively, and they were 
referred to the Committees on Appren- 
ticeship and Seasonal Employment. 


In his paper on seasonal employment 
Mr. Anglin referred to the boards 
usually known as Building Congresses 
or Construction Service Bureaus that 
have been formed in various centres in 
the United States to deal with such 
questions. These boards are united in 
a national body ealled the American 
Construction Couneil, which is giving 
immediate attention to the problems 
of the stabilization of the construction 
industry in order to mitigate the evils 
of seasonal employment and the trade 
migration of labour, and the reduction 
of the shortage of building mechanies 
and the establishment of the necessary 
apprenticeship system. Mr. Anglin 
recommended the formation of a Gan 
adian Construction Couneil along 
similar lines. He said: that a local 
building Congress should be composed 
of representatives of the local Chamber 


-elal. interests coneerned as well as | 


along the following lines. (1) Deter- | 
mination of the kinds of work which 
lend themselves to winter performance. 


‘In the summer. (4) Determination of 
‘the limit where extra cost of winter 
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The accompanying table analyses the} 
disputes in progress in January, in| 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, by) 
groups of industries, and indicates the} 
number of | workpeople _ involved} 
(whether direetly or indirectly) at the} 
establishments concerned, and the ap-| 
proximate time lost during the month| 
in all the disputes in progress. 





of Commerce or Board of Trade, the | 
Manufacturers’ Association, building 
material men, real estate boards, finan- | 


labour contractors, architectural and 
engineering bodies. is 


He recommended a general study 


(2) Determination of methods of 
equipment for conducting construction — 
in cold weather. (3) Determination of 
costs of the various classes of winter 
work as compared with similar work 


work ceases to be profitable. 


He referred to the work of a com- | 
mittee in Montreal composed of re- 
presentatives of bodies connected | 
directly or indirectly with the building 
industry, which had been formed in 
order to consider the question of sea- 
sonal employment. This committee had 
been requested at a meeting of re- 
presentatives of all interested organiz- 
ations of Montreal, to study the pro- 
blem and report with definite sugges- 
tions to another meeting. 


He claimed that the technical pro-_ 
blem of developing effective construc-_ 
tion practices for cold weather had, to 
a considerable extent, been solved. All 
eementing and building masonry oper-— 
ations could be earried on in wiibeae 
by heating the material and housing — 
} 
; 


; 


TT 
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the work under construction. Steel and that few strikes or loekouts were 


could be erected in any weather in 
which the workman could withstand 
“the eold and work safely, and interior 
building work could be performed in 
winter with little loss of officiency. He 
“pointed out the economies that would 
be effected through winter construe- 
tion, in spreading overhead costs over 
the ‘whole year, reducing the seasonal 
‘employment, reducing the peak in the 
eurve of production of construction 
“materials and equipment, and equaliz- 
‘ing the demand on_ transportation 
“agencies. | 


























Mr. Pigott * S$ paper appears in ano- 
‘ther article in this issue entitled ‘‘ An 
Apprenticeship Plan for the Building 
_Industry.”’ 


_ A paper was read by Mr. E. G. M. 
Cape of Montreal on ‘‘ Construction 
Activities in Canada in 1923.’’ He 
stated that he had written to building 
-exehanges in every principal city in 
Canada, and their answers showed in 
practically every ease that they anti- 
_cipated “a greater building activity 
during 1923. With regard to the prob- 
able cost of building he showed by 
~ means of a time chart the relation be- 
_ tween variations in the cost of building 
-materials and labour and the cost of 
living. From the chart he showed that 
the eurve of labour and materials had 
not yet come down to that of the 
average cost of living, and he — con- 
eluded that until this occurred a fur- 
ther reduction in the cost of building 
would appear to be indicated. With 
regard to the likelihood of financiers 
committing themselves to capital ex- 
_penditures for construction against the 
unfavourable European outlook, which 
would probably cause very little Brit- 
ish capital to be offered for investment, 
he set the large amount of American 
capital avaglable and the large crop 
harvested by the farmers last autumn. 
With regard to the relations between 
employers and employees, Mr. Cape 
said it appeared there would be little 
change in the present scale of wages 








Ww 
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in contemplation by either party. 


The report of the labour committee 
of the Conference, which was adopted, 
was as follows: 


Your Committee on Labour, after review- 
ing the work of last year, and in the light of 
that experience, wish to re-affirm the Basic 
Principles as laid down in the able report 
presented by the Labour Committee at our 
last Conference in Hamilton. 


We feel that in these principles we have a 
firm foundation on which to build for the 
eoming years, and do not desire to make any 
changes. 


Further, we believe that clauses three and 
four, of last year’s report, dealing with the 
question of agreements, and wages and 
results, should again be incorporated in this 
report. 


Clause 38. Resolved, that when any 
agreements are reached with Labour, that 
these be reduced to writing, and that 
they should only cover wages and honrs 
of work, having in view the stabilizing 
of rates, and that the Basic Principles 
enunciated above should find expression 
in all such agreements. 


Clause 4. Wages and Results. Resolved, 
that the very apparent injustice created 
by the flat rate system appears to have 
no complete solution at this time; but it 
is recommended that all members of this 
Association should do everything pos- 
sible to reward the more efficient men, 
by arranging, by transfer, to provide 
constant employment for these men. 


In regard to the question of wages and 
hours, the Committee recommends that both 
of these matters should be left to the local 
Association to deal with taking into consi- 
deration conditions as they exist in each 
locality. 


Your Committee feels that the future 
horizon is brighter than it has been for some 
time and that the construction industry, with 
reasonable care, is entering on a period of 
reasonable prosperity. 


The report of the previous year to 
which reference is made above appear- 
ed in the issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
for February, 1922, on page 191. 


A joint report was presented by the 
Committees on Apprenticeship and on 
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Seasonal Employment. The report, 
which was also adopted, was as fol- 
lows: 


Your Committees on Apprenticeship and 
Seasonal Employment had several meetings, 
where consideration was given to these im- 
portant questions, and the papers presented 
at this Conference on them. 


It was finally agreed that time would not 
permit the study necessary to work out an 
adequate programme for obtaining the 
results desired. | 


It was therefore decided to instruct the 
Executive to appoint Standing Committees, 
each composed of three members, located so 
that frequent meetings may be held; fur- 
ther, that these Committees be given power 
to add to their number. 


This Joint Committee feels that. the sub- 
ject of ‘Shortage of Building Mechanics’’ 


is of such vital importance to the country at. 


the present time, that the Dominion Govern- 
ment should be approached. by the Executive 
Committee or the purpose of arranging a 
Conference under Government auspices, of 
all the interests directly concerned, and that 
the guestion of ‘‘Seasonal Employment, a 
which is bound up in many respects with the 
above question, be considered at the same 
time, 


This Committee feels, however, that to 
these questions must be added the question 
of ‘‘Immigration.’’ At best, the proposed 
Apprenticeship plan will only slowly correct 
the shortage of building mechanics, after 
years of work; in other words, by succeeding 
in our apprenticeship - plans we may hold 
Canada from slipping back, so far as the 
building industry is concerned. If, however, 
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Canada is to develop, then we must open our 
gates to a reasonable extent; we should ask 
for a change in our immigration policy. 


It is further recommended by this Com- 
mittee ,that in addition to approaching the 
Dominion Government, similar action should 
be taken in the different Provinces in regard _ 
to their mechanics, and that the standing’ 
committees act with them in an advisory 
way, in order to correlate the work. 


The following resolution with refer- 
ence to day labour was carried: 


Whereas the question has been raised by a. 
number of contractors as to the advisability © 
of the Canadian National Railway ereeting — 
structures such as roundhouses, stations, etc., 
by day labour, with the consequent. inerease 
in public expenditure. 


Be it Resolved that this Association go on 
record as pointing out to the Board of 
Directors of the Canadian National Railway 
the fact that Canadian contractors, with 
their efficient organization of. both personnel 
and equipment are in a position to carry out 
this work much more economically than it 
can be done by the Railway by day labour, 
and as requesting that tenders be obtained 
on this class of work. 


The officers elected for the ensuimg 
year included Mr. Joseph M. Pigott, 
Hamilton, president; Mr. John Grieve, 
Montreal, Honorary Secretary and Mr. ' 
F. B. MeFadden, Toronto, Honorary 
Treasurer. GAs 


The next conference will be held at_ 
Windsor, Ont. 





SESSIONS OF THE GOVERNING BODY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE (LEAGUE OF NATIONS). 


THE term. of office of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour 
Office which was elected at Washington, 
D.C., in 1919 expired in November last. 
The election of the new Governing Body, 
which is to hold office for a period of 
three years, was held at the Fourth Ses- 
sion of the International. Labour Con- 
ference and resulted as follows :— 


Members -répresenting the Govern- 
ments of the eight States of chief indu- 


strial importance: . Belgium, Canada, 
I*rance, Germany, Great Britain; India, 
Italy an Japan. be 


Members representing the Govern- 
ments of the States elected by the Gov-. 
ernment Delegates present at the Con-: 
ference (with the exception of those: 
representing the eight States of. chief 
industrial importance): Spain, Chih, 
Winland and Poland. Ms Set 
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_ Members representing the employers 
_elected by the Employers’ Delegates pre- 
‘sent at the Conference: Titulary Mem- 
bers—Mr. Carlier (Belgium), Mr. Gem- 
mill (South Africa), Mr. Hodae (Cze- 
_choslovakia), Mr. Lithgow (Great Bri- 
tain), Mr. Olivetti (Italy), and Mr. 
Pinot (France) ; Deputy Members—Mr. 
~Colomb (Switzerland), Mr. Coulter, 
(Canada), Mr. Graupera (Spain), Mr. 


Oersted (Denmark), Mr. Verkade 
_ (Netherlands), and Mr. Vogel (Ger- 
many). . 


Members representing the workers, 
‘elected by the Workers’ Delegates pre- 
sent at the Conference: Titulary Mem- 
bers—Mr. Jouhaux (France), Mr. Lei- 


part (Germany), Mr. Tom Moore (Cana 


da), Mr. Oudegest (Netherlands), Mr. 
Poulton (Great Britain), and Mr. Thor- 
berg (Sweden) ; Deputy Members—Mr. 
d’Aragono (Italy), Mr. Caballero 
(Spain), Mr. Hueber (Austria), Mr. 
Joshi (India), Mr. Schurch (Switzer- 
land), and Mr. Zulawski (Poland). 


Mr. Arthur Fontaine was unanimously 
re-elected Chairman of the Governing 
Body. Mr. Jules Carlier (for the em- 
ployers) and Mr. Jan Oudegeest (for 
the workers) were also re-elected Vice- 
Chairmen. The new Governing Body 
expressed its confidence in Mr. Albert 
Thomas, the Director of the Office, and 
its sympathy with him in its work. 





The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office met on January 30 
at Geneva under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Arthur Fontaine. 


The delegates present were: 


Governments : Count de Altea 
(Spain) ; Major Boyd Carpenter (Great 
Britain); Mr. Fontaine (France) ; Sir 
Louis Kershaw (India); Mr. Leymann 
(Germany); Mr. Mahaim (Belgium) ; 
Mr. Mannio (Finland) ; Mr. de Michelis 
(Italy); Mr. Quezadar (Chile); Mr. 
Sokal (Poland); Mr. Tsuchya (Japan). 


_ Employers: Mr. Carlier (Belgium) ; 
Mr. Gemmill (South Africa) ; Mr. Lem- 
bert-Ribot (France); Mr. Lithgow 
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(Great Britain); Mr. Oersted (Den- 
mark); Mr. Olivetti (Italy). 


Workers: Mr. d’Aragona . (Italy) ; 
Mr. Backlund (Sweden); Mr. Hueber 
(Austria); Mr. Oudegeest (Nether- 
lands); Mr. Poulton (Great Britain) ; 
Mr. Sehureh (Switzerland). 


Financial Questions. 


The Governing Body discussed a cer- 
tain number of questions relating to the 
finances of the League of Nations in so 


far as they affect the Budget of the In- 


ternational Labour Office. 


The Finance Committee was instructed 
to consider with the Director every pos- 
sible means of effecting economies. 


Director’s Report. 


At the sittings held on January 31 the 
Governing Body discussed the report of 
the Director on the general work of the 
Office during the last three months and, 
in particular, on the enquiries in pro- 
gress—the enquiry on unemployment, 
the enquiry concerning the standard of 
living of the working classes in relation 
to the pre-war standard in countries 
with a depreciated exchange (Austria, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom), ete. 


Director’s Visit to America. 


The Director presented to the Gov- 
ernine Body a complete account of his 
visit to America. He said that in the 
United States he had come into contact 
with employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions and also with important scientific 
organisations and the universities. He 
had had interviews with officials of the 
Department of Labour, with Mr. Secre- 
tary of State Hughes and with President 
Harding. 


The Director stated that there was 
reason to hope that the technical colla- 
boration of the United States in enqui- 
ries instituted by the Office, which had 
already been admitted in a number of 
eases, would develop still further. The 
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relations established between the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the ad- 
-munistrative and technical services of the 
United States Department of Labour had 
entered on a new stage of development. 
The American Federation of Labour and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
had demonstrated publicly the interest 
which they take in the work of the 
International Labour Office and were 
seeking means of collaborating with the 
Office. 


He had also visited Canada, which is 
a member of the International Labour 
Organisation. He had been received by 
the Cabinet and had discussed with the 
-Premier and the Minister of Labour the 
problem of the ratification of conven- 
tions. The sympathetic interest with 
which the work of the Office is followed 
in Canada was clearly shown by the 
relations established with employers’ 
and workers’ organisations and with 
agricultural associations, which play so 
important a part in Canadian policy. 


Finally, a very useful visit had been 
paid by officials of the International 
Labour Office to Cuba. They had re- 
ceived a warm welcome. 


The Chairman expressed to Mr. Albert 
Thomas the Governing Body’s apprecia- 
tion of his activities and the results 
achieved. 


Agenda of 1923 Conference. 


The Governing Body then proceeded 
to consider the agenda of the 1923 Ses- 
sion of the International Labour Con- 
ference. Under Article 401 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, questions to be included 
on the agenda must be transmitted to 
the Governments four months before 
the meeting of the Conference. 


The Governing Body considered that 
in view of the general movement which 
has taken place in the direction of estab- 
lishing the eight hour day and in view 
of the increased leisure enjoyed by the 
workers, it would be useful to establish 
euiding principles based on experience 
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already acquired in a number of coun-- 


tries, for measures relating to the utili- 
sation of the leisure hours of workers. 


It was accordingly decided that the 


question of the utilisation of workers’ 
leisure should be placed on the agenda 
of the fortheoming Conference. 


With regard to the question of the 
equality of treatment of national and 


-foreign workers, the Governing Body 


considered. that it was not advisable to 
cover the whole sphere of social and 
industrial legislation, but that the ques- 
tion should be limited to consideration 
of practical schemes for equality of 
treatment in respect of workers’ com- 
pensation. The question was accordingly 
placed on the agenda in that form. 


The Governing Body discussed at 
length the question of the determination 
of general principles of factory inspec- 
tion and finally decided to include that 
question in the agenda. 


It was also decided to adopt the sug- 
vestion of the French Government to 
include on the agenda the question of 
the 24 hours weekly rest period in glass 
works where processes are continuous. 


A proposal to inelude in the agenda 
methods of fixing minimum wages, in 
particular in unorganized industries, 
was rejected by 11 votes to 10. 


The question of night work in bake- 
ries will be discussed again at the next 
Session of the Governing Body. 


It was decided that the Fifth Session 
of the Conference should open on 
October 18, 1928. 


Building Sub-Committee. 


A report of the committee appointed 
to make the arrangements for the com- 
petition of architects for the new plans 
for premises for the International La-— 
bour Office was submitted to the Gov- 


erning Body. The competition was— 
‘postponed until the Swiss National. 


Council has ratified the gift of the site : 


offered by the Swiss Government. 
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Resolutions of 1923 Conference. 

p ‘The Governing Body then proceeded 
to discuss the action to be taken with 
reference to a series of resolutions re- 
ferred to it by the 1922 Session of the 
Conference, dealing with the collabora- 
tion of experts in the various countries 
in the consideration of immigration pro- 
blems, the relations between the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the interna- 
tional co-operative organisations, the 
working class housing problem, the advi- 
sability of appointing national corres- 


pondents in Eastern countries, and the - 


cost of issuing the publications of the 
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Office in languages other than French 
and Enelish. 

All these questions were examined 
from the point of view both of the funds 
available and of the functions assigned 
to the Office by the Peace Treaty. 
Generally speaking, with regard to all 
the questions referred to it by the 1922 
Conference, the Governing Body con- 
fined itself strictly to measures falling 
within the normal work of the Office. 

The second report of the Finance 


Committee on the financial situation was 
adopted. 


The next session of the Governing 
Body will be held at Geneva on April 10. 





PROPOSED FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE FOR CONSIDER. 
- ATION OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE MATTERS. 


‘OLLOWING an exchange of cor- 

respondence between the Prime 
Minister of Canada and the several 
provincial premiers, it has been decided 
by the Dominion Government that a 
conference shall be held with the pro- 
vineial governments in the early part 
of next summer to deal with matters 
arising out of relations between Can- 
-ada and the International Labour Con- 
ference (League of Nations). The date 
of the conference has not yet been 
fixed. but will be determined during 
the spring. . 


It will be recalled that the Federal 
Government, in connection with the 
Dominion-Provineial Conference which 
was held in Ottawa in September last 
for consideration of the unemployment 
situation, proposed that attention 
should be given also to other industrial 
and social questions which have been 
the subject of attention. of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. The 
obligations assumed by Canada in con- 
nection with labour matters under the 
Peace Treaties were considered at the 
‘meeting in September and a_ resolution 
was adopted expressing the view that 
the authorities deemed. to be respect- 


ol 


ively competent to deal with the mat- 
ters in question should give careful 
and sympathetic attention to the pro- 
posals emanating from the Interna- 
tional Labour body with a view to 
enacting necessary labour legislation 
where this may be found to be practic- 
able. The resolution also declared that 
the Federal Government, on request 
from a majority of the provincial gov- 
ernments, would summon a special 
conference for the consideration of In- 
ternational Labour Conference matters 
when this was deemed necessary. 


The Prime Minister of Canada in 
conformity with this last mentioned 
resolution communicated with the sev- 
eral provincial premiers for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining if the provincial 
governments desired that a conference 
should be held for this object. It was 
suggested that the meeting should be 
held in Ottawa at the end of February 
or early in the month of March. The 
replies of a majority of the provincial 
governments were favourable to the 
proposed meeting, but it was tne general 
view that the meeting should be held 
after the provincial legislatures had 
eoneluded their respective sessions. 
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The agenda of the proposed Dom- 
inion-Provineial Conference will in- 
elude the various draft conventions 
and recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference which have 
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found to be within provincial jurisdie- 
tion in Canada. It is expected that at- 
tention will be given also to the desir- 
ability of uniformity in the provincial 
minimum wage laws. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CANADA IN 1922. 


MANY Acts directly or indirectly 

* affecting labour were passed during 
the year 1922 by the Parliament of the 
Dominion and by, the Legislatures of 
the provinces. The Council of the 
Yukon Territory met in regular session 
but enacted no measures having special 
reference to labour. The Legislature of 
the Province of Quebec held two com- 
plete sessions, while the Legislatures of 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan con- 
tinued, and completed early in the year, 
sessions beginning late in 1921. Special 
sessions were held in July in Saskat- 
echewan and Alberta for the purpose of 
enacting concurrent legislation necessary 
to give effect to the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, 1922 (Statutes of Canada, 
1922, Chapter 14), no other public 
measures being passed. The following 
pages summarize the labour legislation 
of the past year, the laws of the various 
provinces or the Dominion which deal 
with similar or related subjects being 
erouped ‘under subject headings. This 
summary is taken from a report on 
Labour Legislation in Canada in 1922, 
which is in course of preparation in 
continuance of a series that has been 
issued by the Department of Labour 
since 1915. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus.— 
A Bureau of Labour was established in 
Alberta (chapter 80), consisting of a 
Commissioner of Labour with other offi- 
cers, who will prepare or collect in- 
formation and statistics affecting labour, 
administer such acts as may be assigned 
to the bureau by Order in Council, and 
discharge any further duties which may 
be delegated to him by the Minister of 
Labour. The Manitoba Act of 1915, 
establishing a Bureau of Labour attach- 


ed to the Department of Public Works, 
was amended (chapter 1) by a provision 
that the bureau may be transferred to 
some other department; and in the same 
province a Department of Public Wel- 
fare was created (chapter 2) having a. 
Child Welfare branch. A Bureau of 
Child Protection was also established in 
Saskatchewan (chapter 15). A Mari- 
time Fisheries Bureau was created mm 
Quebec (second session), as a branch of 
the Department of Colonization, Mines 
and Fisheries, its objects being to pro- 
mote co-operation among fishermen, and 
otherwise aid the fishing industry. A 
Provincial Bureau of Health also was 
established in Quebee (chapter 20) to 
administer the Public Health Aet, 
having control over municipal sanitary 
authorities; and the creation of a Fuel 
and Foodstuffs Control Bureau to econ- 
trol distribution in times of scarcity was 
authorized at the second session. 


In connection with the Employment 
Service in British Columbia (chapter 
71) the section of the existing Aet, 
whereby particular classes of persons 
may be permitted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to operate employ- 
ment offices for gain, was annulled, 


A Bureau of Patilications was estab- 
lished in Saskatchewan (chapter 14) to 
take charge of public libraries, lend . 
books to clubs on the system known as 
the ‘‘open shelf,’’ and prepare moving 
pictures to illustrate government work 
and for educational purposes, ete. 


Workmen’s Compensation. — Impor- 
tant amendments were made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
and British Columbia. The Dominion 
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Parliament (chapter 6) authorized the 


Governor in Council to issue regula- — 


tions providing for the payment of 
compensation for accidents to civilian 
airmen and _ others connected with 
flights undertaken in the public ser- 
vice, and regulations accordingly were 
issued later in the year. The Minister 
of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment was 
authorized (chapter 45) to make regu- 
lations respecting the payment of com- 
pensation for industrial accidents to 
ex-soldiers, and for the return to 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
premiums paid by employers of ex- 
members of the forces. 


The Quebec Legislature at its second 
session authorized the creation of a 
commission ‘‘to inquire into labour con- 
ditions in the province with special 
reference to workmen’s compensa- 
tion,’’ this commission to be composed 
of five members chosen by the Lieut- 
enant-Governor in Council, two repres- 
enting labour, two the employers, and 
a representative of the Government 
acting as chairman. At the same session 
(chapter 68) the maximum amount of 
capitalized allowance for compensation 
to an injured workman or his depend- 
ents was raised from $2,500 to $3.000. 


In Nova Seotia (chapter 26) the 
Board was authorized to extend the 
existing limits of one year for making 
applications, and of fifteen months for 
establishing claims, in cases where 
disability is not apparent within one 
year of the date of the accident. The 
board may also withhold payments 
from workmen who they think are not 
likely to use the money for the benefit 
of their dependents. Action may be 
brought against the executors of a de- 
ceased employer in cases of default in 
assessments. Farm labourers and 
domestic or menial servants may be 
admitted to the benefits under the Act 
on the application of an employer and 
on conditions imposed by the Board. 


Benefits under the New Brunswick 
Act were extended (chapter 10) to 
workmen who are paid in the province, 


. ducted from wages 
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but whose work is partly performed in 
an adjoining province or country. Fur- 
ther provision was made for orphans 
who are the sole surviving dependents 
of a workman. 


Ontario (chapter 56) provided for 
the making of reciprocal arrangements 


with other provinces in regard to the 


family of a railway man employed in 
Ontario and meeting an accident in the 
province when such family is in con- 
sequence of the employee’s duties 
obliged to reside temporarily outside 
the province. The scale of allowance 
to surviving orphans was also raised 
in the event of the death of the other 
parent. 


In British Columbia (chapter 86) 
office and clerical workers, formerly 
excluded as not being exposed to in- 
dustrial hazards, and farm labourers, 
were made admissible to the benefits 
of the Act; the list of industrial 
diseases compensable under the Act 
was enlarged to include sulphur poi- 
soning contracted in coal mines; the 
burial allowance was raised from $75 
to $100; the percentage of average 
earnings allowed as compensation in 
cases of permanent total disability, and 
the percentage of difference between 
former and present wages in per- 
manent partial disability cases, were 
both increased from 55 to 6214 per 
cent. Several changes were made in 
regard to the provision of medical aid; 
private systems, where approved, were 
permitted to continue but employers 
were made responsible to the board 
for the proper use of the amounts de- 
for the mainten- 


ance of such systems. The board was 


also given power to supervise or 
directly control existing systems of 
medical aid. The authority of the 


board was also extended or confirmed 
in other ways. Where an accident is 
attributable to an employer’s failure 
to observe regulations made by the 
board, the board may require the em- 
ployer to pay, as a contribution to the 
Accident Fund, a sum not exceeding 


| 
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half the amount payable in compensa- 
tion and in any ease not exceeding 
$300. Debts to. the board were declared 
to have priority over all other claims 
excepting only liens for wages, and 
the decisions of the board were declar- 
ed final and conclusive and not open 
to question or review in any court. 
Another amendment, similar to the 
provision in Nova Scotia above men- 
tioned, authorized the board to with- 


~ hold payment of compensation to any 


person who is judged to be living an 
immoral or improper life, or is likely 
to use money in gambling or otherwise 
than for the benefit of his dependents, 
and to pay the amount to the depend- 
ents instead. During the year the 
British Columbia Board amended the 
First Aid Regulations by requiring 
employers to provide facilities for 
transporting injured workers to hos- 
pital, and that a first aid kit be main- 


- tained for the use of each group of 


less than ten men employed on rail- 
ways, logging railways, or tramways. 


Arbitration and Conciliation. — No 


‘party to any dispute which has been 


referred for settlement to a council of 
arbitration under the Municipal Strikes 
and Lockouts Act. of Quebec, may be 
represented by a paid agent (second 
session, chapter 40), and the amount 
of the fine to which employers causing 
a lockout are liable was raised from 
$100 to $200 per day. Among several 
other measures which were struck: off 
the statute books of British Columbia 
the Labour and Coneiliation Act (Re- 
vised Statutes 1911, chapter 122) was 
declared obsolete and no longer in 


- force (chapter 71). 


Mimimum Wages.—Alberta enacted a 
Minimum Wage Act during the year 
(chapter 81), being the seventh province 
of the Dominion to enact mini- 
mum wage legislation. The Nova Seo- 
tia Minimum Wage for Women Act 
(1920, chapter 11) and the Quebee Wo- 
men’s Minimum Wage Act (1919, 
chapter 11), however, have not yet taken 
effect. The wages and hours of 
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work. of women and young persons 
in industries coming under the Alberta 
Factories Act had since 1920 been sub- 
ject to ‘‘investigation and determin- 
ation’? by an advisory committee ap- 
pointed under the provisions of that 
Act, but by an amendment of 1921 the 
power to ‘‘determine’’ wages was with- 
drawn from this committee, The new 
Act supersedes the ‘‘advisory commit- 
tee’’ by. a board constituted on similar 
lines to the boards of Manitoba, British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Ontario. 
The first orders of the new board were 
published early in 1923, these orders 
relating to female labour in the follow- 
ing occupations: manufacturing, laun- 
dries, dyeing and cleaning, hotels and 
restaurants, ete., personal service, of- 


fices and shops, stores and mail order | 


houses. 


The Ontario Minimum Wage Act 
was amended (chapter 91) to enable 
the board to fix the maximum number 
of working hours per week, as well as 
the minimum wages, of female em- 
ployees; rates of wages for time work- 
ed in excess of the established maxi- 
mum may also be fixed by the board. 
New orders were issued by the board 
during the year, the series of orders 
begun in 1921, to govern industrial 
establishments, being completed; the 
other orders covered the needle trades, 
retail stores and telephone operators: 
tentative scales were also fixed for the 
textile industries, drugs, toilet articles 
and cereal industries, and for the sort- 
ing and packing of tea. 


In Saskatchewan (chapter 72) the 


_ authority of the Minimum Wage Board 


in regard to the fixing of reasonable 
hours and proper sanitary conditions 
was made subject to the provisions of 
the Public Health Act as well as to 
those of the Factories Act, as already 
provided. The existing order govern- 
ing employment in hotels and restaur- 
ants in the same province was amend- 
ed by special regulations in regard: to 
workers employed seven days in the 
week. 


_—— 
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The British Columbia Board reissued 
during the year the order, first issued 
in February, 1920, governing the fruit 
and vegetable industry. The weekly 
minimum remains as before, but in the 
new order piece-work rates are so ar- 


ranged that the total. wages earned 
during any week by an experienced 


piece-worker shall be not less than the 
amount of the minimum weekly rate 
fixed by the order for workers engaged 
by time. Limits are also set for the 
duration of emergency work of the 
kind for which an extension of working 
hours is permitted. 


Regulation of Factories, Shops, 
Boilers, etc——Amendments were made 
in the Steam Boiler Acts of Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and in 


- British Columbia the Boilers Inspection 


Act was consolidated and amended. In 
Ontario (chapter 95) the word steam- 
boiler was redefined so as to exclude 
portable boilers rated at 25 horse- 
power or less and used exclusively for 
horticultural or agricultural purposes. 
In Saskatchewan (chapter 69) the chief 
inspector was given authority, after 
due notice to the owner, to apply the 
provisions of the Provincial Act to 
boilers of less capacity than 2 horse- 
power. The Alberta amendment (chap- 
ter 4) fixed the horse-power capacity of 
boilers under the Act in relation to 
superficial heating surface. A number 
of changes were made in the British 


~Columbia Act (chapter 7) many see- 


tions being redrawn and new sections 


or subsections added. 


The Factories Act of British Colum- 
bia was amended (chapter 25) in re- 
spect to the definition of an inspector 
under the Act; laundries were required 
to remain closed on holidays as defined 
in the Interpretation Act, the fine to 
which employers violating this provi- 
sion were Hable being raised from $50 
to $100 for each offense ; no prosecution, 
however, may be instituted without 
permission from a factory inspector. 
Under an amendment to the Fire 
Marshall Act (chapter 26), all muni- 
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cipalities in the provinee were permit. 
ted to inspect factories and other public 
buildings, a privilege formerly restrict- 
ed to municipalities having fire depart- 
ments; all municipalities were further 
required to observe the regulations 1is- 
sued from time to time with respect to 
dangerous trades, the handling of ex- 
plosives, etc. Sanitary arrangements in 
shops in British Columbia were brought 
under the supervision of health officers 
under the Health Act (chapter 65). 


In Quebec, under the Publie Health 
Act (chapter 29) the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Couneil was given authority, 
upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Health, to issue regulations 
eoverning sanitary conditions in indus- 
trial and other establishments. 


Safety and Health.—Several measures 
were passed for the promotion of the 
safety and health of workers in addi- 
tion to those mentioned elsewhere in| 
connection with factory legislation, 
workmen’s compensation, ete. Among 
these may be mentioned amendments 
ceiving the Provincial Board of Health 
of Quebee (chapter 29) power to make 
sanitary regulations for store-honses 
and other buildings not already cover- 


ed by sanitary regulations under the 
Public Health Act. In Nova Scotia 


(chapter 42) the right to enforce com- 
plianee with regulations under the ire 
Protection Act was permitted to other 
public officials besides the fire marshal. 
The Ontario Insurance Act was amend- 
ed (chapter 61) to allow a change in 
the classification for insurance pur- 


poses of workers changing to more 
hazardous occupations. Municipal 


couneils in Saskatchewan (chapter 38) 
were given authority, subject to the 
provisions of the Factories Act, to re- 
quire adequate fire protection for all 
buildings other than private dwellings. 
In connection with the prevention of 
industrial diseases, regulations were 
issued by the Dominion Government 
under the Animal Contagious Diseases 
Aet governing the importation of 
foreign hides, skins and by-products 
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(P.C. 260, February 4, 1922) ; and gov- 
erning the importation of foreign wool 
and hair (P.C. 261, February 4, 1922). 
Sulphur poisoning contracted in coal 
mines was added to the industrial 
diseases covered by the ‘Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of British Columbia. 


Regulation of Mines—Amendments 
tending to further protection for mine 
workers were made in the Mines Acts 
of Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Alberta. 
The Nova Scotia Act was amended 
(chapter 49), to permit the working 
of barriers in coal mines when in the 
interest of safety. A Quebec amendment 
(chapter 44) prohibited the employ- 
ment of youths under 20 years of age 
on mine elevators or windlasses used 
for hoisting workmen, and of youths 
- under 18 years on any machinery for 
- hoisting, haulage, or drilling blasting 
holes in mines or quarries or in imme- 
diate connection therewith. Mine man- 
agers in Alberta (chapter 77) were re- 
quired, as a condition to obtaining a 
provincial certificate, to have had two 
years’ practical experience in a_ coal 
mine in Canada out of the required 
total of three years of practical expe- 
rience In a mine; owners or managers 
must not attempt to influence the 
miners in their choice of a check- 
weigher. Regulations governing the 
use of electrical power in coal mines 
were issued during the year under the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act of British 
Columbia. 


Wages, Hours of Labour, Pensions, 


etc.—Several measures were passed af- - 


fecting hours of work, rest days, pay- 
ment of wages and similar subjects, in 
addition to the provisions already re- 
ferred to under the headings of mini- 
mum wages, inspection of factories, 
etc. In Ontario (chapter 93) an Act 
was passed to provide one day’s rest 
in seven for employees in hotels and 
restaurants which employ more than 
two persons, the rest day if possible 
to be on a Sunday; watchmen, janitors, 
superintendents, foremen and employ- 
ees working less than five hours daily, 
are exempted. Auction rooms were ad- 
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ded to the category of ‘‘shops’’ which, 


under the City Act of Saskatchewan 


(chapter 86) may be closed by order 
of a municipal council after 6 p.m. 


The wages of miners in Alberta must, 
by an amendment to the Mines Act 
(chapter 77), be paid on alternate Sa- 
turdays, or on Friday if the regular 
pay-day should be a holiday. Provision 
was made in the same province for the 
monthly instead of quarterly payment 
of salaries to school teachers. Munici- 
pal councils in British Columbia 
(chapter 65) were enabled to order the 
closing of shops on ordinary week days 
after 5 p.m. instead of after'6 p.m., but | 
the right to petition municipal councils 
for the passing of an early closing by- 
law was restricted to merchants who 
are entitled to vote at civic elections. 
Manufactured lumber purchased in the 
ordinary course of business was ex- 
empted from seizure under woodmen’s 
lens in British Columbia (chapter 85). 


In Nova Scotia the directors of trust 
companies (chapter 3) and loan com- 
panies (chapter 4) were made jointly 
and severally lable to the clerks and 
others in their employ for all debts, 
not exceeding three months’ salary or 
wages subject to certain conditions. 
Saskatchewan (chapter 25) amended 
the law respecting attachment of debts — 
in the section governing the amount 
and payment of costs of legal proceed- 
ings. Employees on threshing machines 
in the same province (chapter 82) were 
allowed liens for wages due against the 
unpaid earnings of employers, even 
when the employee has not been en- 
gaged on the particular threshing 
which entieled the employer to such 
earnings. In Alberta (chapter 64) the 
school taxes of employees were made 
recoverable by the distrainine of the 
employers’ property. A number of new 
provisions were made in regard to the 
remuneration of school teachers. 


In Nova Scotia (chapter 39} the 
maximum annuity payable to teachers. 
under the Education Act was raised 
from $600 to $1,000. New Brunswick 
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_ (chapter 27) created a teachers’ pen- 
sion fund to which teachers are re- 
quired to contribute 5 per cent of the 
amount of the Government allowance 


for teachers, the Government supple- 
menting such payments by a special 


grant; pensions were limited to $800 


per annum as the maximum, and $250 


as the minimum amount. The Ontario 


Teachers’ Superannuation Act (chap- 


ter 98) was amended by the provision 


of interest at 5 per cent and in other 
respects. In Manitoba the Winnipeg 


- school district was authorized (chapter 
15) to organize teachers’ superannua- 


tion funds. 


The definition of public employees 
who are entitled to superannuation 
allowances under the Dominion Public 
Service Retirement Act was extended 
(chapter 39) to include employees 
working by the hour® civil servants of 
any age may be retired on showing 
signs of infirmity or ineapacity. A 
superannuation fund was created in 
Alberta (chapter 11) for provincial 
employees, who contribute 4 per cent of 
their salaries, the Government supple- 
menting these contributions by a like 
sum and paying five per cent interest 
on the employees’ deposits. The benefits 


of the Ontario Public Service Super- 


annuation Act of 1920 were extended 
(chapter 5) to wie hag retired from 
ill health. 


Fair W ages—The fair wages policy 
of the Government of Canada was 
stated in an Order in Council (P.C. 
1206) issued in June for the purpose of 


making uniform the fair wage clauses 


in contract forms in use in the several 
Government departments, conditions 


being laid down for observance, first, 


by the departments concerned with 


_ construction and repair contracts, and 
second, by those concerned with con- 


_ factured for the 


tracts for the supply of articles manu- 
use of the Govern- 
ment. A section was added to the Fair 


_ Wage Act of Manitoba (chapter 7) re- 


quiring that notices of public hearings 


in connection with the fixing of fair 


aves 
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wage rates shall give full publicity to 
the proposals to be submitted. Public 
service appointments in Alberta (chap- 
ter 12), except labourers or temporary 
employees, must be made by the Lieu-— 
tenant-Governor in Council on the 
recommendation of the department con- 
cerned. 


Voting by Hmployees——The hours of 
polling in provincial elections in 
Quebee (2nd session, chapter 19) were 
extended from 5 p.m. ‘to 6 p.m., factories, 
shops, ete., being required to be closed 
from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m. instead of from 1 
p.m. to 6 p.m. Municipalities in Ontario 


- (chapter 71) were authorized to fix the 


voting hours in civie elections from 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. instead or from 9 a.m.-to 
5 p.m.; in the same province (ehapter 
73) railway express clerks were includ- 
ed among railway men who are.afford- 
ed special opportunities for recording 
their votes at civic and school board 
elections. . 


Ticensing of Workmen—New enact- 
ments in connection with the licensing 
of workmen were issued in several 
provinces. A New Brunswick Act 
(chapter 30) provided for the licensing 
of sealers engaged in measuring logs 
eut on Crown lands. Two years’ prae- 
tical experience in mines in Canada 
was required of candidates for mine 
managers’ certificates in coal mines in 
Alberta (chapter 77). In Alberta 
(chapter 37) the term chauffeur was 
restricted to a person driving a car for 
hire or wages, such persons being re- 


quired to carry a license for the 
current year. New regulations: may 
be issued in New Brunswick (chap- 
ter 16) with respect to the qualifi- 
eations of drivers of pitneys and 
taxis. Chauffeurs in Quebec (2nd 
session, chapter 30) were made 


liable to cancellation of license for the 
eurrent year on conviction for certain 
offences. .Young persons between the 
ages of 16 and 18 were prohibited in 
Ontario (chapter 80) from driving a 
motor vehicle except with a license. 
Under regulations issued by the De. 
partment of Public Health of New 
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Branswick, embalmers were required 
to obtain a license. Hawkers and ped- 
diers were redefined in Saskatchewan 
(chapter 60) and British Columbia 
(ehapter 51) in connection with the 
licensing of these classes by the local 
authorities. Reciprocal privileges were 
provided in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick for 
nurses who have qualified in other 
provinces. Quebee and Ontario also 
made further provisions in respect to 
the licensing of nurses. In British 
Columbia licenses were made obligatory 
for insurance agents. 


Children and Child Labour. — The 
laws of Manitoba relating to children 
were consolidated (chapter 2). and a 
Department of Public Welfare was 
established, with a Child Welfare 
braneh. The new Act embodies the re- 
commendations of the Public Welfare 
Commission appointed under an Act of 
1917 with the duty of reporting on con- 
ditions affecting child life within the 
province. A Bureau of Child Protection 
was established in Saskatchewan (chap- 
ter 15), its duties including the admin- 
istration of the Children’s Protection 
Act, the Juvenile Courts Act, and the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act; the age 
limit for compulsory school attendance 
was raised in the same province (chap- 
ter 48) from 14 to 15 years, correspond- 
ing changes being made in the age limit 
for the employment of girls under the 
Factories Act (chapter 68). In Nova 
Scotia (chapter 39) more stringent 
rules were made to prevent the em- 
ployment during school hours of child- 
ren under 16 years of age in business 
or street trades. 


Mothers’ Allowances —A new Moth- 
ers’ Allowances Act was enacted in 
Saskatchewan (chapter 73), supersed- 


ing the Mothers’ Pensions Act of 1917. 
Under the earlier Act the rehef of 
widows unable properly ‘to care for 
their children was a charge against the 
loeal municipal authorities, assisted by 
special annual appropriations made by 
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the legislature for this purpose. The 
new Act, which is administered by the 
newly created Bureau of Child Protec- 
tion (chapter 15), provides allowances 
under a definite system similar to the 
systems already existing in Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta, and British Colum- 
bia; reciprocal action is provided for 


ae 


with respect to beneficiaries coming 


into the province from other provinces 
which have made similar provision for 
mutual benefits. 


Education. — Several measures were 


passed for the promotion of general or 


technical education. The Frontier Col- 
lege, an institution designed to further 
education with special reference to the 
training of teachers and social work- 
ers, was incorporated by an Act of the 
Dominion Parliament (chapter 77). 
Provineial grants were sanctioned in 


New Brunswick (chapter 5) to provide 


manual training in_ public. schools. 
Quebee (chapter 54) provided for the 
eranting of annual subsidies to encour- 
age the maintenance of professional 
eourses in school districts. In the same 
provinee (2nd session) provision was 
made for instruction in paper-making 
‘“‘with a view to recruiting expert 
workmen and technical men for the 
manufacture of pulp paper and other 
fibre products’’; also for establishing 
forestry schools to ensure a supply of 
officers for forestry protection. Certain 
sections of the School Act of Saskat- 
chewan (chapter 47) were repealed, 
including one which made provision for 
industrial evening schools for giving 
technical instruction in their trades or 
occupations to persons employed dur- 
ing the day. Provisions were included 
in the new consolidation of the British 
Columbia Public Schools Act (chapter 
64) for the establishment of night and 
technical schools, and night school 
teachers were exempted from the ex- 
isting rule which required all teachers 
to hold teachers’ certificates. Some 
other Acts having reference to educa- 
tion are noted above under the head- 
ing ‘‘Children and Child Labour.’’ 
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Relief of Unemployment and Distress. 
_-—Many measures were passed during 
the year for the relief of distress due 
to unemployment or other special cir- 
-eumstanees. The Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Dominion 
Parliament in March, 1922, expressed 


_the hope that the conference then being 


arranged between the federal and pro- 
vineial authorities would disclose means 
of more effectively dealing with pro- 
blems incidental to unemployment, 
_whenever and wherever they may arise. 
This conference was held at Ottawa in 


September, representatives of the 
Dominion, Provineial and local Gov- 
ernments attending, and principles 


were recommended to public and pri- 
vate employers for their guidance in 
devising preventive or remedial action 
in regard to irregularity of employ- 
ment. The Dominion Parliament pro- 
vided .(chapter 12) for the continuance 
of the work of the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund by enacting that when the Gov- 
-ernor in Council is satisfied that the 
resources of the fund are inadequate 
and that the cessation of the work 
hitherto done would throw additional 
burdens or the relief of distress on 
public authorities, whether Dominion, 
provincial or municipal, payment may 
be made from the Consolidated Rev- 
enue Fund to the Patriotic Fund of 
the sums required for the continuance 
of such work, up to the limit of $900,- 
000. In Manitoba, where the Patriotic 
Fund had not been in operation, the 
work of the fund may be carried on 
through the agency of societies having 
similar aims. A Dominion Order in 
Council (P.C. 863) was issued on April 
26 to extend the open season in the 
lobster fishing industry with the object 
of, alleviating unemployment. Nova 
Seotia authorized the town of New 
Glasgow (chapter 73) to borrow 
money for the same purpose. Municipal 
councils in Ontario (chapter 41) which 
had undertaken special unemployment 
relief work were permitted under cer- 
tain conditions without the consent of 
the electors to borrow money by the 
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issue of five-year debentures. Special 
acts to provide assistance or relief of 
local distress were passed in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. Among 
these Acts may be mentioned the Acts 
of Alberta (ehapter 8) and Saskateche- 
wan (chapter 7) ratifying an agree- 
ment made in 1921, following a period 
of drought and crop failure, between 
these provinces and the Dominion with 
respect to the distribution of provisions 
and fuel; the Drought Area Relief Act 
(Alberta, chapter 53), applying to the 
southern portion of Alberta; and Acts — 
passed in Manitoba enabling municipa- 
ities to borrow money within prescrib- 
ed limits, for the purpose of furnishing 
fodder (chapter 9) and seed grain 
(chapter 19) to farmers who had re- 
cently sustained losses. 


Legislation affecting Returned Sol- 
diers. — A number of. Dominion Acts 
dealt with matters affecting returned 
soldiers and their dependents. Further 
amendments were made (Canada, 
chapter 38) to the Pension Act of 
1919: deserted mothers were classed 
for the purposes of the Act as widows; 
bonuses were allowed for the children 
of pensioned soldiers who died from 
pen- 
slons were continued to minor children 
on their mother’s death; disability at 
time of dischar "ge is to be presumed to 
be due to service; bonus payments or- 
dered in 1921 were continued for an- 
other term; all cases hitherto wealt with 
may be reviewed in connection with 
these amendments. The Returned Sol- 
diers’ Insurance Act (chapter 42) was 
brought into line with the Pension Aet, 
persons benefiting under the latter Act 
being lmited in respect to insurance 
benefits. The Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment was authorized 
(chapter 45) to issue regulations af- 
feeting, among other matters, the shel- 
tered employment of disabled soldiers ; 
the granting of burial expenses for 
those who died in destitute cireum- 


‘stances ; provision for unemployment re- 


lief ; payment of compensation in connee- 
tion with industrial accidents and _ re- 
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turn to Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of premiums paid by employers. 
Provision was made (chapter 46) for 
the consolidation of the debts of set- 
tlers under the Soldier Settlement Act 
of 1919 who have not abandoned their 
land or terminated their agreements, 
the consolidated indebtedness to bear 
no interest. 


‘The next-of-kin of Ceeeiced settlers 
under the Veteran’s Land Grant Act 
of Ontario were (chapter 17) granted 
rights of settlement under terms similar 
to those of the original grant. In Mani- 
toba (chapter 27) the benefits granted 
to returned soldiers under the War 
Relief Act of 1918 were extended for a 
further period of one year; while spe- 
cial facilities were created (chapter 
20) for the relief of returned men or 
their dependents from the burden of 
unpaid municipal taxes. Municipalities 
in Manitoba borrowing money from the 
province under the Housing Act of 
1919 were enabled (chapter 12) to 
make advances to totally disabled 
veterans or their dependents for the 
purpose of erecting a home, up to the 
full value of the land and building. 


Co-operation.—Measures were passed 
in several provinees for the promotion 
of co-operation, especially for the 
benefit of the farming industry. In 
New Brunswick provision was made 
for the incorporation of associations 
for the co-operative marketing of farm 
products (chapter 34), and for the re- 
organization of the Farmers’ Co-oper- 
ative Creamery and Maritime United 
Farmers’ co-operative associations 
(chapters 41 and 57). In Ontario Acts 
were passed to provide for the incor- 
poration of co-operative credit societies 
(chapter 64); assisting co-operative 
fruit-packing associations (chapter 
90) ; inereasing the amount which may 
be loaned to association members for 
short terms under the Farm Loans Act 


- of 1921 (chapter 37) ; and incorporating 
the Ontario Co-operative Dairy Pro-’ 


ducts, Limited (chapter 65). Amend- 
ments were made in the Farm Loans 
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Acts of Manitoba (chapter 8) and Sas- 3 | 


katchewan (chapter 55), and in the © 


Agricultural Co-operative Associations — 
Act (chapter 52) and Farmers’ Stock — 
Yards Act (chapters 4 and 5) of Sas- — 
katchewan. The Co-operative i 
Act of Alberta (chapter 51) and the © 
Co-operative Associations Act of Brit- — 
ish Columbia (chapter 15) were alse f 
amended. ; 


Housing.—The Nova Scotia <Aet el 7 
1919. providing for ,fair rents and © 


restricting the eviction of tenants for — 


non-payment was amended (chapter | 


41) so as to continue in force for ano- © 


ther year, that is, until April 30, 1923. 4 
The Winnipeg City Charter 


new powers in regard to the passing of ~ 
housing by-laws. : | 


Social and Miscellaneous Legislation. 
—The province of Quebee (seeond 


session) provided for the establishment — 


in times of. scarcity of a Fuel and 
Foodstuffs Control Bureau having ~ 
power to control distribution, to de- — 


clare to the public by proclamation the — 


cost prices of commodities under its — 


control, and to compel manufacturers 


to furnish reports on the amounts of 
their stock; this Act will come into — 
foree on its proclamation by the Lieu- — 


tenant-Governor in Council. The maxi-. — 


mum amount which may be raised im 
Quebee under the Colonization Loan ~ 
Act of 1920, for the purpose of assist- — 
ing colonization, was raised from five — 
to seven million dollars. In British — 
Columbia women 
equally with men for service on juries — 
(chapter 38) ; 


of parents on complaint by the latter — 


before a magistrate (chapter 57); un- — 


married mothers or expectant mothers — 
were permitted to apply to the Super- — 
intendent of Neglected Children who — 
may become the guardian of the child, © 
and a magistrate may, on complaint q 
being made, issue an order against the — 
Ree father for maintenance (chap- | 
ter 9). | 





Credit a 


was — 
amended (chapter 69) to give the eity — 





were made liable | 


sons and daughters were — 
made responsible for the maintenance — 
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RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SUMMARY of the labour legisla- 

tion enacted in 1922 by the United 
States and by those states of the Union 
which held regular or special sessions 
prior to November 1, 1922, is given in 
the December issue of the American 
Labour Legislation Review. The laws 
passed in Louisiana, North Carolina and 
Oregon, in which states sessions were 
held late in 1921, are also included. The 


information in the present article is 


derived from this summary. 


Workmen’s Compensation. — The 
largest group of measures described in 
the report is that classified as Social 
Insurance, which includes Workmen’s 
Compensation. The United States Con- 
gress by an.amendment to the Judicial 
Code, settled a longstanding dispute by 
establishing the right of longshoremen 
(‘“persons othen than the master or 
members of the crew of a vessel’’) to 
be included under state accident com- 
pensation. In the State of New York, 
the workmen’s compensation law was 
revised. Among numerous other amend- 
ments state commissions were empower- 
ed to award compensation for maritime 
and inter-state commerce accidents if 
all parties concerned consented to 
Waive any claim to benefit under 
Federal law. The scope of the act was 
widened so as to cover a larger num- 
ber of occupations; the list of occupa- 
tional diseases was amended by the 
addition of poisoning by zine, for- 
-maldehyde and _ hydro-derivatives of 
benzine, and by the omission of poison- 
ing by African boxwood. Another 
amendment provided for the establish- 
ment of an advisory committee of nine 
insured employees to supervise the 
state fund; the time limit for medical 
care was removed. New Jersey also re- 
moved the previous time limit for 
medical and hospital benefits. In Geor- 
gia, the act was amended to provide 


that benefits be computed on-the basis 
of earnings at the time of injury 
instead of on the basis of annual earn- 
ings; the ‘‘waiting period’’, or length 
of time over which disability must ex- 
tend before a worker is entitled to 
compensation, was reduced from four- 
teen to seven days, but compensation 
is no longer retroactive to date of in- 
jury in cases of prolonged disability. 


- Another amendment in the law of the 


same state provided for the payment 
to workmen of compensation for in- 
juries resulting from wildful acts of 
third persons which are _ directed 
against employees because of their em- 
ployment, but if damages are recovered 
from third persons the amount of com- 
pensation is reduced accordingly. In 
Louisiana, new provisions were made 
in respect to the settlement of claims. 
by the payment of a lump sum to the 
workman by his employer, the discount 
allowed on the amount of such pay- 
ments being raised from 6 to 8 per 
cent; the employee was allowed five 
instead of ten years to protest an unfair 
lump settlement. The state of Virginia 
amended its existing act by permitting 
settlements by lump sum payments 
after six weeks instead of 26 weeks. In 
Massachusetts, payments of benefits to 
the dependents of a deceased worker 
were limited to 400 weeks: while in 
Virginia, death benefits to dependents 
of an employee who had received com- 
pensation before his death may extend 
over a period of only 300 instead of 500 
weeks. In Massachusetts a fixed seale 
of benefits was made to cover such 
cases, but disability benefits continue 
to be on the basis of wage percentages. 
The Maryland Act was made applicable 
only to concerns operating for gain 
and to public employment; employees 
earning annual incomes over $2,000 
were excluded from the benefits cf the 
act. 


no funds should be available for 
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Vocational Rehabilitation—The Fed- 
eral Vocational Rehabilitation Act was 
accepted by the States of Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Virginia. 


Arbitration and Conciliation.—South 
Carolina enacted a law providing that 
either party to a dispute involving a 
street railway may in counties contain- 
ing cities of population between 30,000 


_to 50,000, force a settlement by.a board 


of arbitration. One arbitrator is to be 
appointed by each side, and a third 
elected by these two, or if they cannot 
agree on any person, the local mayor 
to serve. If either side fails to appoint 
its arbitrator it shall be represented by 
a judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 
The award of the board is binding un- 
less appeal is taken to the eo. with- 
in ten days. 


Wages, Hours, -ete. 2 Seats Carolina 


~ enacted laws to provide that employees 


in textile plants be paid during work- 
ing hours. The working hours of the 
same class are reduced from 60 to 55 a 
week and from 11 to 10 a day. The Me- 
chanics Lien Acts of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina and Virginia 
were strengthened and made _ applic- 
able to new classes of labour. The 
United States Congress directed that 
War 
Department officials to make time stu- 
dies, with stop watches, of the work of 
employees. Massachusetts provided for 


- the appointment of an unpaid commis- 


sion of nine to study mmimum wage 
laws and unemployment conditions, in- 
cluding unemployment insurance. Vir- 
ginia extended the 8-hour 
include children under 16 in all oecu- 
pations, the working week being 
limited to 48 hours. With the exception 
of agricultural occupations, work must 
be performed between 7 a.m. and 6 
p.m. instead of between 6 a.m. and 7 
p.m. The compulsory education age in 
the same state was raised from 12 to 14 
years. In Maryland, the lower age 
limit was extended, the age of com- 
pulsory attendance at school being now 
7 to 14, instead of 8 to 14. The New 
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York State laws governing children’s 

employment certificates now. apply to 
children up to 18-years of age. In Vir- 
einia, employment certificates are 
henceforth to be issued by school au- 
thorities instead of by notaries, and 
must be renewed annually. In Massa- 
chusetts, scrub women and cleaners 
regularly employed for at 
months in state buildings are granted 
an annual two weeks’ vacation with 
pay, based on their average weekly 
wages over the previous six months’ 
period. The United States Congress 
eranted Postal Service employees fif- 
teen days annual vacation with pay 
and ten days annual sick leave with 
pay, cumulative for three years. Sup- 
plemental salaries were granted to full 


least 6 
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time civilian employees of the Federal © 


Government, in the District of Colum- 
bia, who earn less than $2,740 a year, 
with certain exceptions. Employees 
earning $2,500 or less receive $240 but 


not more than 60 per cent of present: 


incomes, while those over $2,500 receive 
sufficient to raise total salary to $2,740. 


Coal Mining. Industry. — The United 
States Congress provided for the ap- 
pointment by the President, with the 
eonsent of the Senate, of a paid com- 
mission of seven to be known as the 
United States Coal Commission. The 
Commission was directed to report on 
the bituminous industry by January 
15, 1928, and on the anthracite industry 
by July 1, 1923. The questions to be 
reported on include ownership, organ- 
ization; prices, profits, cost of produc- 
tion, distribution and waste, as well as 
wages, working conditions, regularity 
of employment and strikes. Recom- 
mendations are invited as to standard- 
ization of the industry, the improve- 
ment of labour conditions, and govern- 
ment ownership, regulation, or ‘control 
of mines. An appropriation of $200,000 
was made for the maintenance of the 
Commission. The Bureau of Standards 
was directed to investigate methods of 
measuring coal dug by miners as a 
basis for determining wages. In Mary- 


land, a bureau of mines was created in © 
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the State Board of Labour and Statis- 


ties, to be headed by a chief mine in- 


D spector assisted by two district inspec- 


tors. The board will enforce mining 
laws, issue rules and regulations and 
assist efforts to reduce waste and in- 


_ crease the safety of mines. 


Immigration.—The United States Im- 


; migration Act of 1921 was extended to 
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June 30, 1924. This act provides that 
aliens must have resided in countries 
adjacent to the United States for five 
years, instead of one, in order to be 
admitted without regard to ‘‘quota 
limitations’’, that is, to the law admit- 
ting immigrants of a particular nation- 
ality only in a definite ratio to the 
number of the same nationality already 
in the country. 


AN APPRENTICESHIP PLAN FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


q A‘ the Fifth Annual Conference of 


in Canada for 
-$325,000,000. At first glance this would 


the Association of Canadian Build- 
ing and Construction Industries, which 
was recently held at the city of Quebec, 
a paper was read by Mr. J. M. Pigott, 
of the Pigott, Healy Construction Com- 
pany, Hamilton, on ‘‘The Shortage of 
Mechanies and the Cure’’ in which he 
outlined a system of Apprenticeship 
which he proposed for adoption in the 
Building and Construction Industry. 
An account of the proceedings of the 
Conference is given elsewhere in this 
issue. Mr. Pigott’s paper was as fol- 
lows: 


There is no question of greater inter- 
est. to building employers than the 
shortage of building mechanies. During 
the past vear, with the sheht boom in 
the building business, we awoke to the 
fact that by a large percentage we did 
not have sufficient mechanies to pro- 


perly carry out the building pro- 
gramme of 1922.- According to the 
figures published, contracts awarded 


1922 amount to about 


appear to be an exceptionally large 
year, but further consideration will 
show you that it has been a very or- 
dinary year. In the first place you must 
deduct from this total engineering pro- 
jects, totalling $120,000,000, residen- 
tial construction totalling $104,000,000, 
and when you have done this you will 


be surprised to find the total for busi- 


ness and industrial work of just $100,- 
000,000 as compared with $102,000,000 


~ number 
ployed is comparatively small and in 


in the year before, that is, 1921, and 
$147,000,000 in 1920. I am deducting 
these two classes of work because in 
the case of engineering projects the 
of building mechanics em- 


the case of the residential work it is 
really outside of our busmess, and re- 
presents, to a large extent, the work of 
men other than building mechanics. 


So that we find ‘that as compared 
with 1921 and 1920, 1922 is an ordinary 
year, vet we found everywhere that 
our volume of business, or the quantity 
of work we were handling was govern- 
ed, to a large extent, by the number of 
mechanics we could get to do the work 
—and in almost every locality with the 
possible exception of the west—cer- 
tainly all throughout the United States 
and middle and eastern Canada, _al- 
most double the number of mechanics 
could have and should have been used. 


If this is the case in a year like 1922, 
what will you have to face when the 
building programme of this country is 
back to the swing of 1911, 1912, 1913 
and 1914 ? According to the contracts 
awarded in Canada, if the proper allow- 
anee is made in the value of the build- 
ings, that is to say, if consideration is 
given to. the fact that materials have 
adv anced 80 per cent and labour almost 
as much, you will see that in the years 
mentioned before the war started, we 
were doing double the work that we 
did during the last year. 
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Think seriously, gentlemen, of what 
your situation actually is in regard to 
the building mechanies available in 
1923. 


It is not exaggeration to say that, in 
spite of all the rosy forecasts for the 
vear 1923, the work which will be done 
m,1923 depends, not on the willingness 
of capital to invest, not on our capacity 
to plan and construct, but absolutely 
on what the diminishing number of 
skilled mechanies, in ane country can 
actually do. 


Capital may be available everywhere, 
our plants and organizations capable of 
almost unlimited work, materials manu- 
factured in anticipation and railroads 
anxious to have them, unskilled labour 
willing to work and looking for it, but 
the skilled building mechanic controls 
the engine of business, and it will have 
to be valved down, rationed out as it 
were, to what he can absorb, to what 
he and his fellows can do, and no more. 


In order to talk intelligently as to the 
best method of improving this condition 
we must go very fully into the prob- 

able causes of it. We can take, how- 
ever, one short-cut in this respect, that 
if we can show that the number of 
mechanics is not increasing, but on the 
contrary, decreasing, and if we can 
show that it is not a matter of the 
volume of business having outstripped 
the supply of mechanics, then we know 
at least that the whole fault lies in the 
fact that we have failed to train me- 
- chanics to supply the demand. This 
brings us very quickly to the appren- 
ticeship question and the fact that we 
are in our present difficulty due to the 
failure of our apprenticeship system, 
both now and back a great many years. 


As to the number of mechanics de- 
creasing, it is very hard to get any re- 
lable data in Canada to support. state- 
ments in this connection. We have 
ascertained from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics that in the year 1911 we 
had a total of 245,990 men in the build- 
ing trades, which they sub-divide into 
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the different 
which, for instance, 
have 60,203 carpenters, 18,660 brick- 
layers, stonemasons and_ stonecutters,. 
19,865 painters, 5,815 plasterers, 11,244 
plumbers. There are no statistics of 
this kind available since that time. If 
we turn to the same department, how- 
ever, in the United States we find that 
in 1910 they had 169,402 brick and 
stonemascns, 273,441 painters, 47,682 
plasterers, 14,078 roofers and slaters. 
The figures for 1920 in these same 
trades showed in the ease of brick and 
stone masons, 181,264, a decrease of 
23.6 per cent.; painters in 1920, 248,479, 
a decrease of 9.5 per cent.; -*plastexens 
in 1920, 38,255,-a decrease of 19.8. per 
cent. ; renters and slaters in 1920; 11,- 
378, a decrease of 19.2 per cent. These,. 
of course, are only some of the Maews 
in each case. 


classifications, among 
we see that we 


In the absence of any figures for 
1920 in Canada, I believe it is reason- 
able to assume that we have, in the 
case of certain trades at least, fewer 
mechanics year after year, in particular 
bricklayers and plasterers, and in the 
case of many other trades, such as car- 
penters, while there may not be an 
actual shrinkage in the available num- 
ber, there is just as serious a condition 
in the matter of their skill and efficien- — 
ey. There are very few properly trained 
carpenters to-day, and they are heey! 
fewer each year. 


Then, as to the volume of Heer? 
outstripping the supply, I think. we 
have already shown in the first —para- — 
sraph of this paper that business is far 
behind what is was either in yearly 
totals or monthly averages, during the 
years 1911, 1912, 1918 and 1914. 


It is, then, entirely a matter of fail- 
ure of the Apprenticeship System. 


Why has the apprenticeship system 
failed? There are many opinions as to- 
this. A great many of them, while very 
reasonable, you will find, on thorough 
investigation, are not sound. 






_ Apprenticeship is a very old institu- 
tion. At one time on this continent it 
undoubtedly flourished. Why did it de- 
cline and almost disappear? 


q A proper study of the question will 
Bhow and you may be surprised to hear 
this, that the apprenticeship system has 
“been of little or no use so far as our 

supply of building mechanics goes, for 

a generation back. A canvass of the 
building mechanics who are properly 

trained will disclose to you a surpris- 


ingly large percentage of men who 


received their training in the Old 
Country. 


But let us go away back as far as we 
can go to the year, say, 1600. Was 
there an apprenticeship system then? 
You will find that there was a very 
flourishing apprenticeship system. Ap- 
prenticeship at that time was the com- 
-pulsory refuge of the children who be- 
came charges on the state. They were 
not only apprentices, but they were the 
‘personal servants and factotums of the 
men to whom they were apprenticed for 
usually long terms of years. Then, 
throughout the. seventeenth century, 
we find apprenticeship, according to au- 
thoritative works, flourishing because 
it was only through apprenticeship that 
the children of parents in ordinary eir- 
cumstances could secure an education 


for their sons. You must bear in mind’ 


that our free schools of to-day are 
institutions which were unknown in 
the seventeenth century, and education 
was only for the landed gentry. This 
was the condition down to and running 
through the American’ Revolution. 
Then we come to what has been refer- 
red to by many American writers as 
““The Industrial Revolution of the 
United States.’’ This starts at about the 
year 1800. Paul Douglas, in his author- 
itative work on the ‘‘History of Ap- 
prenticeship and Industrial Eduea- 
tion,’ says that right down to the year 
+1830 ‘‘the master worked side by. side 
With his journeymen and his apprantire 
and was not sharply distinguished from 
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them by either his earnings or his social 


~ position.’’ 


The real growth in American indus- 
try and the actual Revolution in Amer- 
ican industry follows the Civil War, 
when machinery was introduced in al- 
most all types of manufacturing, | and 
a tremendous development in the in- 
dustrial life of the States commenced. 
Hand in hand with this went the ex- 
ploitation of apprenticeship to the 
point where it was nothing more or less 
than Child Labour, and became a menace 
to the welfare of the people at large. 
Paul Douglas says: ‘‘It is quite clear 
that it debased the condition of. the 
children in industry in two ways: (a) 
It divested apprenticeship proper of its 


- educational features both trade and 


civic. (b) It added children to industry 
who were not even nominally ApReRs 
tices, but merely child labour.’ 


It may be interesting to you to know 
that out of the abuse of the apprentice- 
ship system and the exploitation of 
ehild labour at this time was born our 
trades unions. They were created at 
this time for the purpose of stopping 
this abuse—to curb and control the 
apprenticeship system. Primarily they 
were seeking to protect their trades, 
but at the same time no one can deny 
that they had justice and humanity on 
their side. The movement developed 
with great rapidity—trade unions 
formed in nearly every trade—and 
joining together through the _ sixties: 
and seventies, they forced legislation 
in the States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Pensylvania and Ohio.. 
These laws made it compulsory to pro- 
perly indenture an apprentice for from 
three to five years—he had to be taught 
every branch of the employer’s busi- 
ness, he had to be furnished with suit- 
able clothing, board, lodging, medical 
attention, and so on—and provided 
severe penalties for violations. 


And, then, we see. the aR pee 
swing to the other extreme. Trade 
union. organization and State legisla- 
tion soon put a stop not only to the 
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abuses of the apprenticeship system, 
but the apprenticeship system itself. As 
an evidence of how far they went, Mr. 
Douglas quotes from the Boston Jour- 
nal of July 5th, 1890, which says: ‘‘A 
liberal apprenticeship will do as much 
as anything else to put a wholesome 
restraint on Trade Union tyranny and 
make the mechanie arts again desirable 
and serviceable to the sons of American 
eitizens.”’ 


It would not be correct, however, to 
say that the Trade Union movement 
killed the apprenticeship system in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 
It would be true to say that they cam- 
paigned and agitated so vigorously 
against it, and by law made it a matter 
of such grave importance and delibera- 
tion wherein the employer must needs 
be ready and willing to teach the boy 
his whole business, must be ready to 
see him housed, clothed and fed, and 
be responsible for his health, that the 
employer quite naturally, even as you 
or | would do, turned elsewhere for his 
requirements. Fortunately for him and 
unfortunately for us, it was at his hand 
—immigration flowed into the United 
States and into Canada, too, and thor- 
oughly trained mechanics from the Old 
Lands were there ready, trained and 
willing to work. 


Between this immigration and the 
rapid development of production by 
machinery the apprenticeship system 
was killed. While the machines and 
mass production did not apply as 
direetly to the building mdustry as to 
manufacturing, nevertheless because 
of the abuses of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem already explained, the building 
trades unions found themselves aligned 
with the other unions in the struggle 
for restrictions, and these restrictions, 
coupled with the fact that building 
trade. mechanies were also pouring in 
‘‘ready-made,’’ are responsible for the 
apprenticeship system declining to the 
vanishing point. There is this difference, 
however, that while the manufacturing 
interests could turn to machinery to 
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help them out, at which almost un- 
skilled men could serve quite satisfae- 
torily, the building industry was de- 
pendent entirely on immigration— 
consequently, when apprenticeship died 
out (for by 1910 it was almost nil as a 
result) and when immigration ceased, 
it did not take many years to bring 
about a serious condition, and that is 
the condition that we are in to-day. 


It is a difficult thing to decide what 
percentage of new mechanics should be 
provided each year to make up the 
wastage and increased demand. Paul 
Douglas says unless one apprentice is 
trained for every four mechanies that 
a trade loses its vitality and a searcity 
takes place. 


The unions themselves in their re- 
oulations as to apprentices have about 
one to eight or ten. When apprentice- 
ship was functioning properly it would 
appear that the ratio—for instance, in 
the carpentering and_ bricklaying 
trades—was at one to five. This is a 
very important side to the question of 
the scarcity of mechanics, because we 
must be careful not to produce an over- 
supply to the extent that the seasonal 
unemployment has too serious an ef- 
fect. For our purpose it would appear 
to me that we would be setting a mark 
pretty high and doing very well in 
fact in the next few years if we achiev- 
ed a ratio of one to ten in the cities. 





A eareful survey of the work that is 
being done now with apprentices clear 
across the country indicates only too 
clearly just how stagnant the training 
of apprentices is and just how serious 
the situation is. The following cities. 
have turned in reports :—London, Sar- 
nia, Ottawa, Woodstock, Peterboro, 
Niagara Falls, Winnipeg, Sherbrooke. 
Toronto, Calgary, Brantford, North 
Bay, Halifax, Galt, Montreal, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatoon, Hamilton, Windsor 
and Quebee. Without goimg mto too 
much detail, a summary of apprentices 
in training reported by these places 
shows:——-Masons 59, carpenters, 50, 
heating and plumbing, 62, plasterers, 
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23, sheet metal, 32, electrical 42, paint- 
ing 12, stone-eutting 5. 


If we had in training 10 per cent. of 
the number of mechanics in these vari- 
ous trades, a simple ealeulation will 
show that thousands of these appren- 
tices should be at work. For instance, 
in the bricklaying, masons and _ stone- 
cutting trades, according to the 1911 
figures, it would require approximately 
360 mechanics to replace even the 
death rate, and the death rate, accord- 
ing to insurance statistics, is only ap- 
proximately 2 per cent. Think, then, of 
how ridiculous the figures appear of 


what is actually being done. I will not 
draw any figures from the report of 


our Dominion Bureau of Statistics as 


to the number of mechanics in the dif- 


ferent trades engaged in this country 


in 1911, beeause’ there are several 


“striking discrepancies in these figures 


which are any guide at all 


‘which, to my mind, show that they are 


not reliable. The only figures available 
| will be 
found in the publeation, ‘‘Labour Or- 
ganization in Canada,’’ issued by the De- 


partment of Labour for the year 1921, 


which states: “‘It is estimated that the 


number of Trades Unionists belonging 


. 


to the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners affiliated to the On- 
tario Provincial Council is 7,800. The 
number of bricklayers, masons and 


plasterers who are Trades Unionists is 
estimated at 2,400.’’ If we reach the 


one to ten ratio in Ontario alone you 
ean readily see that it would mean 
1,000 apprentices in Ontario for these 


_few trades alone, and yet for the whole 
of Canada in these same trades we 


have approximately 140 boys in train- 
ing. 


Let me quote a few extracts from 
the reports of the different cities :— 


London, Ont.: ‘‘The apprenticeship 
system in this city is practically out of 
vogue.’ 

Sarnia, Ont.: ‘The only apprentice is 


® young man eighteen years of age, 
whose father is a bricklayer. When the 
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father is employed the boy goes with 
mere 


Woodstoek: ‘‘To my knowledge there | 
has not been an apprentice in Wood- 
stock in the last five years.”’ 


Peterboro: ‘It is about twelve years 
since the last bricklayer and plasterer 
learned his trade in this city.’’. 


Niagara Falls: ‘‘The only apprentice 
I am aware of in Niagara Falls is one 
bricklayer apprentice.’’. 


Sherbrooke, Que.: ‘‘There are no ap- 
prentices in any of the trades m our 
eity at the present time.”’ 


- These quotations give a pretty fair 
idea of the condition of apprenticeship. 


It is not necessary to state that con- 


tractors have been fully alive to the 


urgency of apprenticeship training. for 
the past four or five years. There has 
seareely been a convention of any kind 
during that time where that problem 
has not been dealt with and efforts 
made to find a solution. Annually com- 


mittees have been appointed and re- 


ports brought in. Standing committees 
have endeavoured to find the way out. 
At the Industrial Conference held in> 
Ottawa two years ago some of the best 
men in the industry worked on_ this 
question for four or five days and sub- 
mitted a report which has been pub- 
lished by the Labour Bureau and has 
been in circulation from time to time 
ever since. 


The outstanding fact, however, — is 
that with a full knowledge of the ur- 
geney, in spite of high wages being 
paid to the mechanics, the apprentice- 
ship system is in no better condition 
to-day ; in fact it must be clear to you 
that as a means of adding the the num- 


bers of our building mechanics the 
present apprenticeship system is an 


absolute and total failure. 


Promising apprentices are not avail-— 
able. For many years the percentage of 
young men entering high school has 
been inereasing. It has been found, and 


} 
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is stated by Dr. Merchant, the Director 
of Industrial Education for Ontario, 
that generally speaking, the boys en- 
tering high school to-day are lost to 
us, as, by the time they have com- 
pleted their high school education, 
they are headed towards the profes- 
sions. Since the putting into force of 
the Adolescent Act and the institution 
of technical schools a sorting out has 
been attempted, and when scholars 
reach the age of fourteen or there- 
abouts an effort is made to interest 
them in industrial work, and a separ- 
ation takes place—by far the greater 
majority going to high school and the 
balance going to technical school. Dur- 
ing the two years that they attend the 
technical ‘school they are taught sub- 
jects which are intended to assist them 
to choose their vocation when they are 
sixteen. It is found that of the percent- 
age who choose the technical course, 


and about two years later decide as to 


their future training, the number who 
choose such trades as_ bricklaying, 
stone-mason work, plastering and ecar- 
pentering is practically nil. A small 
percentage choose some of the inside 
building trades. So far as Ontario ‘is 
concerned, the technical schools, gener- 
ally speaking, are doing nothing i in the 
matter of training building trade me- 


chanies. 


You will understand, of course, that 
In speaking of technical schools T am 
naturally speaking of Ontario only. It 
must not be supposed that this is in- 
tended as a eriticism of the technical 
schools. They are no more to be blamed 
for failing to interest these young men 
that we are. After all is said and done. 
the technical schools are conducted to 
the demands of the loealitv in 
which they are built, and if their wood- 
working stands idle, if no classes exist 
ta the bricklaying, plastering or any of 
a trades of that class, it merely goes 

support the statement that building 
2 ade apprenticeship. does not appeal to 
the young, man or his parents. 


Why is this? 
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who will pay the highest wages. 


and at steady pay. 
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Of your own experience you know 
that apprentices taken on in the spring 
or summer can be earried through on 
the work in which they are interested 
to about the Ist of December. About 
this time, or shortly after, these boys 
are either laid off and are thrown back 
on the hands of their parents to be sup- 
ported for about five months, in which © 
case they generally go into other work, 
and the employer’s money and the 
boy’s time has been wasted, or they are 
kept on at odd jebs of a labouring nature 
at the contractor’s expense until the 
spring. This condition is due entirely to 
the seasonal nature of the building 
business, it is no wonder that parents 
endeavouring to have their boys trained 
in the building trades become discour- 
aged and that others are prevented by’ 
what they see from making the at- 
tempt. On the other hand, the employer 
who has trained apprentices during the 
past few years has seen his work and 
the investment he has made in the ap- 
prentice either lost through the ap- 
prentice going into other work, or if 
he has kept him on, has seen him at the 
completion of his apprenticeship pe- 
riod striking out for the first employer 
Be- 
cause of this feature, it is difficult to_ 
interest employers in the taking on of 
apprentices. They feel—and feel right- 
ly—that the training of mechanics is 
as much their competitors’ business as 
it is theirs. 


This is the whole devia of 1 the ap- 
prenticeship system to-day. It is wrong 
in principle. The training of building 
mechanics is a matter for the trade at — 
large, to be paid for by the trade at 
large. On the other hand, the appren- 
tice has got to be sure of steady em- 
ployment at the trade he has chosen 
If we ean bring 
these two conditions about I am satis- 
fied that apprenticeship in the building 
trades will be sufficiently attractive to 
provide us with a proper supply of 
young men. — tt Be raters 
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We are given plenty of instances of 
trade schools being established, par- 
ticularly in the United States. I have 
examined many reports on these trade 
schools, such as exist in Cleveland, 
Chicago and San Francisco, and I am 
eonvinced that while they may do some 
good, their efforts will barely scratch 
the surface and the output of such in- 
stitutions will have little effect on the 
shortage. In addition to this, they are 
the result pretty largely of labor diffi- 
culties with trade unions and are very 
temporary in character. 


Dr. Merchant, Director of Technical 
Schools in Ontario, who has made a 
keen study of the training of youths in 


industry, had this to say in a recent: 


report which he delivered on the sub- 
- jeet: ‘‘But in this respect schools have 
their limitations. I have observed with 
a great deal of interest during the last 
ten years the development of our own 
schools, and I have had the opportunity 
of studying at close range the oper- 
ation of the most important trade 
schools in Europe, and I am convinced 
that a school cannot alone equip fully 
a youth as a journeyman in any trade. 
Iam convinced, also, that some form of 
apprenticeship should be restored in 
which the school and the shop or the 
job both take a part in the training of 
_apprentices.’”’ 


_ We also have seen in the State of 
New York and in the State of Wiscon- 
‘sin definite plans for apprenticeship 
introduced. In the State of New York, 
following the Lockwood investigation, 
the Building Congress took place and 
out of this developed a comprehensive 
apprenticeship programme. I have the 
indenture papers and the courses laid 
out by educational experts for the train- 
ing of these boys. I personnally investi- 
gated the working of this plan. I have 
with me a particularly fine indenture 
agreement and vocational course as laid 
down by these experts for carpentry 
apprentices, which has been worked out 
~ at great expense and much effort on the 
part of enthusiastic employers and 
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their friends assisted by the Trades 
Unions, and I ean state authoritatively 
that not one single boy is taking this 
course. In Wisconsin they have enacted 
legislation which you will see quoted 
and held up as a model arrangement. 
As a matter of fact _,an investigation 
will show. that in spite of the most 
energetic efforts on the part of this or- 


‘ganization in the whole State of Wis- 


eonsin, in July, 1922, exactly 172 ap- 
prentices in all of the building trades 
eombined were in training. 


What then is wanted? It is quite evi- 
dent that apprenticeship must be a 
combination of work at the trade under 
actual building conditions and tech- 
nical training, with a certain amount 
of general education in_ technical 
schools or some such similar institu- 
tions. We can employ apprentices on 
the building operations for seven 
months; for the other five months these 
boys should receive their technical 
training and general education in the 
school. For instance, take a class of 50 
boys: start them in at a technical 
school on the 1st of December; turn 
them out on the Ist of May to be 
farmed out on the different construc- 
tion jobs and kept at work under ac- 
tual building conditions until the Ist 
of December, then back to the tech- 
nical school on the Ist of December 
until-the 1st of May. A proper super- 
vision of this apprenticeship during the 
outside period would give a sufficient 
variety of work and working condi- 
tions to push the boy along in his 
training to the best advantage. 


The system necessarily can only be 
adopted in centres large enough to ab- 
sorb at least a proper class of these 
boys in the different trades. Careful 
attention will be necessary on the part 
of the educational authorities and the 
trades unions and the employer through 
a small local board to keep the boys in 
training at the different trades in the 
proper proportion to the mechanics. 
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To my mind, the most satisfactory 
way of conducting this work would be 
by a blanket agreement between the 
trade unions through their Building 
Trades Council and the Builders’ Asso- 


elation, with the technical school as 
sponsors for the boys as the third 
parties. 


The second part of the system would 
be the payment to these boys in these 
trades of $500 a year. That this money 
be derived from the employers by spe- 
cial assessment by exactly the same 
means as the Workmen’s Compensation 
funds are collected in Ontario, that is, 
“a percentage on the pay-roll. This may 
sound somewhat radical, but I believe 
it is entirely practical. 


It is not. many years. ago in Ontario 
when we earried our own workmen’s 
compensation. We either carried the 
risks ourselves or we went to an insur- 
ance company. Many accidents oceur- 
red where the loss was so great as to 
put the employer out of business, yet it 
‘was not his fault. In many instances 
‘the injured workmen lost their compen- 
sation or got but a small portion of it, 
yet this was not their fault. Injuries to 
workmen and compensation itself was 
one of those things which grew out of 
-the nature of the business. In spite of 
all precautions, accidents would occur. 
The Ontario Government rightly de- 
-eided that there was something that in 
justice to all should be borne by the 
trade at large. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario is an ae- 
complished facet, and there is no finer 
institution in the business to-day. We 
are getting good administration; we 
are free of the risk; the men are sure 
of proper compensation from the trade 
as a whole, and the publie pays for it. 


Is the shortage of building mechanies 
not just as vitally a matter for the 
-trade at large? Is it. not in the public 
interest? Is it not something for which 
the publie should pay, just as they do 
now in connection with Workmen’s 
Compensation ? 
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The figures for the Workmen’s Com-_ 
pensation for the year 1922 are not yet 
published. The figures for 1921 for On- 
tario for Class 24, which is our class, 
which covers br ickwork and stone mas- 
onry, lathing and plastering, carpen- 
try, electric wiring, plumbing and 
heating, painting, sheet metal work and 
general construction, show that. on an 
assessment of 2 per cent on pay-rolls 
totalling $18,750,000, the sum of $375,- 
060 was collected that year. If this 
rate were 3 per cent, $186,000 more 
would be collected. The addition of 30¢ 
to the rate of 1921 on the pay-rolls of 
that time would produce $56,000. The 
rate last year for this class was $1. 80. 
A 30e increase would give us a rate of 
only $2.10, yet it would produce $96,- 
000. The important point to be borne 
in mind is that the 2 per cent of 1921 
or the $1.80 of 1922 was figured in, the 


-ecost estimates of. our tenders just as 


carefully and surely as the lumber, 
brick and cement. One hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in the Province 
of Ontario would place in training 300 
boys; 150 of these boys might a con- 
sidered as being added to the ranks 
of the mechanies each year. I. do not 
mea by this that the period of appran 
ticeship might be cut down to two 
vears. The period of apprenticeship 3s 
a matter to be arranged between the 
trades unions and ourselves, but no 
matter what the arrangement is, I am 
satisfied that with the intensive train- 
ing that the boys will receive that they 
will be of great help in their second 
vear. 


The proposal, however, is that for 
the time being, and in order to intro- 
duce and perfect this system, that the 
Provincial and Dominion Governments 
be asked to bear the burden of this 
with the employers equally. If this was 
done, the 30c increase to the rate of the 
Province of Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation would not be felt by the em- 
ployer and it would raise their quota. 
Ultimately the trade should stand the 
expense—every trade controlling the 
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number of apprentices and being called 
upon to pay only its proper share. 


When it is borne m mind that the 
compensation rates in Ontario are less 
than one-half the rates of any of the 
States across the line that I am aware 


of it will be readily seen that we have 
plenty of money to take care of this pro- 


blem of ours without inflicting a bur- 
den upon the industry. 


So far I have dealt with this problem 
pretty much as I see it in relation to 


the Province of Ontario. I see no rea- 


son, however, why the same methods 
should not be apphed to the other pro- 
vinees; in fact it is most desirable that 
what one province does’. the others 
should do in like manner. 


We have been confronted each win- 
ter for the past few years with the pro- 


blem of. the unskilled unemployed, and 


we have seen many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars expended in practical- 
ly every Canadian city in relief. A large 
part of this unemployment is due in the 
first place to the shortage of building 
mechanics or skilled men during the 
open building months, when many 
more unskilled men might have been 


employed had we had mechanies. Apart 
altogether from this, a large percent- 


age of these unemployed 
ployed because they have no trade, for 
have we not on the one hand an over- 


are unem- 
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supply of unskilled men at too low a 
wage to maintain them through the - 
winter, and on the other hand a short- 
age of men at too high a rate in com- 
parison ? 


Except as an emergency programme, 
the importing of skilled mechanics 
from other countries is not sound 
economy; what we should have in this 
eountry is the training of our own boys. 


Immediate steps should be taken, in- 
my opinion, to secure the co-operation 
of the trades unions, for I believe the 
time has come in our industry when 
there are many things of this nature in 
which our interests are more or less 
identical, where we should work in 
closer harmony for the benefit of all. 
In the matter of apprenticeship I am 
sure we will obtain help and co-oper- 
ation of real benefit from organized 
labor. X 


If this plan, in your opinion, offers a 
solution to the apprenticeship problem, 
no time should be lost in securing the 
necessary machinery for its operation. 
How this is to be brought about eir- 
cumstances will have to dictate, but 
this Convention should not adjourn be- 
fore a definite programme is laid down 
with instructions as to -how it is to be 
followed out either for this plan or 
such an amended one as may be de- 
cided upon. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING IN GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SHOPS. 


THE stem of apprentice training 


followed in the Grand Trunk Railway 
shops was described by Mr. J. C. Garden, 
superintendent of motive power for the 
Grand Trunk Railway, in an article 


contributed to Canadian Machinery and 
Manufacturing News for December 28, 
1922; 


(Some account of apprentice- 


training on this railway was given in 


e 


the Lasour GaAzeTTE for July, 1921, on 
page 895. An account of the system of 
erence: -training followed on the west- 
ern lines of the Canadian National 


Railways appeared in the December, 
1922, issue of the Lanour GaAzETTE.) 
Mr. Garden’s article is reproduced 
in part below: 


“The systematic education and train- 
ing of apprentices was first started by 
us in a general way about twenty years 
ago, and as experience in this line was 
gained, improvements were made and 
the system was gradually extended, until 
at the present time the boys entering 
the employ of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
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way as apprentices are given every 
facility to become proficient in their 
respective trades. 


“Phe vice-president and general man- 
ager, W. D. Robb, who himself was an 
apprentice, as superintendent of motor 
power, inaugurated the system, and is 
still very active in its development, and 
his efforts in this direction are ably sup- 
ported by the heads of the motive power 
and car departments. 


‘“‘Phe organization for handling the 
apprenticeship system is as follows: 


“The general superintendent of mo- 
tive power and car departments is the 
officer in general charge of the work, 
and he decides the policy to be followed. 
The mechanical and electrical engineer, 
who reports to the general super- 
intendent of all the detail work, and to 
him the supervisor of apprentices motive 
power..and ear departments, has imme- 
diate charge of reports. 


‘‘The supervisor of apprentices visits 
all. classes regularly and deals with 
matters of discipline, arrangement for 
classes, methods of construction and revi- 
sion of text books. He also attends to 
the organization of athletics among the 
apprentices. Leagues are formed among 
the different stations, both in baseball 
and hockey, which create a great deal 
of interest and tend to promote a good 
feeling among the boys. The company 
erants free transportation to teams for 
out-of-town games. 


‘“There are six main stations where 
permanent instructors are employed, 
who devote their entire time to the work, 
and’ there are also three travelling in- 
structors, each having seven 
which are visited regularly each week to 
eive instruction to the apprentices. An 
apprentice examiner, who examines all 
apprentices on the system semi-annually, 
for increases in rate, and who devotes 
all his time to this work, BF to the 
supervisor ‘of: apprentices, 


eT he. annual report of the supervisor 
of apprentices gives a detailed account 
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of the work done throughout the year, 
including the examiner’s report of 
examinations at each station. These 
results considered as a basis of compe- 
tition, show the comparative standing of 
the different stations. A diploma is 
given to the station Ue tei the highest 
average. 


‘“The applicant for an apprenticeship 
course must be between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one, and must: write a 
letter of application, which serves as an 
examination in writing and spelling. He 
must also pass a physical examination by 
the company’s doctor and a mathematic- 
al examination in the simple rules of 
arithmetic. Knowledge of elementary 
mechanies is also helpful. 


‘‘The following are offered to GER. 
apprentices: Motive Power Department : 
machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
patternmakers, moulders, electricians, 
tinsmiths, pipefitters, toolmakers, air 
brake mechanies, millwrights; Car De- 
partment: freight car builders, coach 
body builders, carpenters, wood ma- 
chinists, painters, blacksmiths, machin- 
ists, cabinet makers, tinsmiths, steam 
fitters and plumbers, electricians, ee 
finishers. 


“If the applicant is successful m iis 
examination, he is sent to the shop and 
placed on a simple machine, such as a 
nut faecer, or centring machine, and is 
looked after by the shop instructor. He 
remains on this machine until he has 
mastered its operation, or until the im- 
structor is satisfied that he is qualified 
to pass on to another machine. 


- “Skilled instructors are employed in 
each main shop whose duties are to move 
the boys from one machine or class of . 
work to another, at the required time, 
and to follow each move up in order to 
assist him in his new .work, and to keep 
record of all shifts for future referenee. 
The instruction in the shep is supple- 
mented by a text book on shop practice. 
which is supplied without charge to the. 
apprentices on entering the service. This 
beck contains a series of questions and - 
answers applicable to each year of | 
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apprenticeship term, and examinations 
include this work. 


i 
bi 


“Tt is found that a large number of 
a : i g ee 
applicants choose the trade of machinist, 
-and the following shop schedule will give 
the reader an idea of the opportunities 
afforded the average apprentice to learn 
this trade insofar as shop instruction is 
eoncerned: Machine Shop: nut facer, 
centring on screwing machine, 3 months; 
drills, 8 months; slotter or milling ma- 
chine, 3 months; boring mills, 3 months; 
“shaper or planer, 3 months; bolt lathes, 
8 months; general lathes, 6 months; rod 
‘bench, 3 months; motion bench, 3 
‘months; air brake, 3 months; Erecting 
“Shop: eccentrics, 2 months; shoe and 
“wedge wheels, 3 months; guide bars and 
‘steam chests, 3 months; frames and 
cylinders, 8 months; brakes and spring 
‘gear, 3 months; motion, 4 months; 
‘trimming, 8 months; front end, 3 
“months; boiler mountings and super- 
heater equipments, 8 ‘months. Total 9 
years. 


“Tnstructions pertaining to the aif- 


ferent trades are given in the class rcoms 
to all apprentices. These classes are 


heid during working hours and the 
apprentices are paid for their time while 
attending them, receiving instruction for 
a period of two hours each week. Al 
equipment is supplied by the company 
gratis, with the exception of drawing 
‘instruments, which are purchased in 
large quantities and sold to apprentices 
at wholesale prices. The subjects taught 
are as follows: Mechanical drawing, 
-sketchine, mathematics, practical me- 
chanies and blueprint reading. 


“The first year apprentices take up 
‘simple mathematical problems. They 
only touch upon the subject of mechan- 
ieal drawing, but study the essential 
subjects leading up to it, such as 
geometrical constructions, elementary, 
s6lid and descriptive geometry to such 
an extent as to lay a good foundation 
for future work and give the apprentice 
practice in the use of drawing instru- 
‘ments. The second year apprentices 


take up mechanical drawing and more 
& 


oO 
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advanced work in mathematies, geo- 
metry and projections. They make free- 
hand sketches of simple models and from 
these make drawings to scale. The 
apprentices in the last three years take 
up more difficult work in mechanical 


drawing and mathematics with its allied 


subjects, specializing more in the details 
most essential to their respective trades. 
The making of freehand sketches and 
drawings to scale are continued, the 
proper relation of the different views 
to one another being particularly 
brought out. The more advanced work 
in mathematics required in machine de: 
sign and applied mechanics is here 
introduced. 


‘“Mo aid the instructors and to make 
instruction uniform over the whole 
system, in addition to the text book of 
questions and answers on shop practice, 
text books have been prepared in mathe- 
matics and drawing. The mathematical 
text book is divided into ten sections, 
each representing a six-months’ period of 
the apprenticeship term. Hach appren- 
tice is required to at least reach the 
successive stages as his term progresses. 
The drawing book is particularly adapt- 
ed to motive power and car department 
apprentices. The course as presented 
has been carefully prepared. By work- 
ing out all the problems and doing the 
exercises in the order given, the appren- 
tice is brought to a stage where he is 
able to make his own sketches and 
drawings, read working drawings and 
understand all blue prints. 


‘‘Tt is necessary for all apprentices at 
the completion of each six-months’ term 
to pass an examination on the subject 
taught, before being advanced in rate of 
pay. These .examinations consist of 
questions relative to shop work, mechan- 
ical drawing and mathematics, the marks 
for shop efficiency being allowed by the 
foreman. The time allowed for this 
examination is eight hours and the. 
apprentice must obtain an average of | 
fifty per cent in each subject, other- 
wise he must take the examination again 
in the course of a month. 
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‘‘A feature appreciated by the parents 
is the quarterly report. These reports 
are compiled by the instructor, and sent 
to. the parents of the apprentices, show- 
ing them the progress the boys are 
making in the shop and in the class 
room, also the number of hours absent 
from work and the wages earned each 
period. These reports are returned to 
the shop superintendent with remarks 
from the parents. 


‘“When the apprentice has satisfac- 
torily completed his course of five years, 
he is given a certificate of apprentice- 
ship, which shows that he is a qualified 
mechani¢c in his particular line. 


‘Apprentices have the privilege of 
attending the first aid classes which have 
been developed on the Grand Trunk 
Railway System. Instructions and 
demonstrations are given in these classes 
by competent men and valuable know- 
ledge can be gathered, which is benefi- 
cial to anyone in case of emergency. 
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‘‘The apprentices of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System have for the last number 
of years taken part in the Mechanical 
Drawing Competition at the Canadian 
National Exhibition, and have been very 
successful in capturing prizzes, taking 
seven out of ten in 1921 and seven out 
of ten in 1922. 


‘‘The apprenticeship system of the 
Grand Trunk Railway System stands as 
an example of the best that can. be offer- 
ed in systems of its kind, and every 
effort is made to keep it up to a standard 
commensurate with the great importance 
of the work it is doing. 


‘“The very satisfactory results obtain- 
ed by the Grand Trunk and the interest 
shown by the apprentices are clearly 
brought to evidence by the fact that the 
management is seldom obliged to go out- 
side of its own shops to fill a vacaney in 
the mechanical department, and many of 
the highest positions in this department 
are now filled by men who started with 
the company as apprentices.’’ 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SASKATCHEWAN BUREAU OF LABOUR. 


THE second annual report of the Bu- 

reau of Labour and Industries of 
Saskatchewan covering the year ended 
April 30, 1922, has recently been receiv- 
ed. The report also contains revised 
figures with respect to the lumbering 
industry for 1920 and figures covering 
the flour milling industry for 1920. 


In the lumbering industry in 1920, 5 
logging plants and 27 sawmills were in 
operation. The capital invested in forest 
operations was $33,490 and in mill 
operations, $2,077,277. The total sala- 
ries and wages paid in logging operations 
was $428,693 and for sawmill operations, 
$576,111. In the flour milling industry 
45 mill were operating with a capital 
investment of $4,304,904 and 620 em- 
ployees whose earnings amounted to 
$807,800. The duration of operation of 
these mills shows o total of 7,676 days 
averaging 170,58 per mill with 9.66 


hours par day and 57.90 per week. The 
cost of materials amounted to $14,962,- 
761 and the value of the product to 
$17,053,491. 


The output of coal for 1921 was 336,- 
071 tons from 52 mines employing on an 
average 432 men per month ranging 
from 308 in July to 612 in November. 
Many of the smaller mines cease opera- 
tions from about April 1 to October 15 
in each year when there is little demand 
for the product, but the larger mines 
continue to operate whole or part time 
throughout the entire year. The Lignite 
Utilization Board of Canada commenced 
operations at their plant which has a 
capacity for the manufacture of 30,000 
tons of briquettes a year. A preliminary 
report of the amnufacturing industries 
shows 1,534 establishments operating 
with a capital investment of $35,869,588 — 
and 9,477 employees earning $11,436,-_ 





i 
974. The cost of materials was $36,937,- 
_ 6138 and the value of the products, $59,- 
_ 752,486. The value of construction 
_ work started during the year was $3,- 
- 964,187, as compared with $11,573,026 
in 1920. The value of the fish produc- 
tion for the year was $237,632, and the 
_ value of the fur catch during the season 
» 1920-21 was $717,149. Particulars with 
respect to hourly rates of wages and 
hours of labour per week in various 
industries in Regina for 1920 and 1921 
are given as follows: 


























: Wiiges Hours 

Industry —_——_ ———  |——_- 

: 1920 i 1921 |1920;/ 1921 

Building Trades: : i! : 
BUICIILAVERSn c geisleties sic o sabe oes LOD iul ted ee ead 44 
WaTPenters yd. ic co. Sela tek 1.00 | .85 44 | 50-55 
Electrical workers.......... 90 | .90 | 48.| 44-49 
PAMOETE ios eich nad ecses ooops 5 87%, 82%} 44) 44 
PREDICTS Sb Sed ont cian als okies 1.00 |} .90 | 44 44 
Spomecntherscc of cb caccsns, os 1.00 || 1.00 | 44 44 
Builders’ labourers......... 55 || .45-.55) 54 | 55-60 
Eleetrie Street Railway: i 
Conductors and motormen} .55 | .55-.65) 54 *54 
Metal Trades: I 
Blveksmithes oy oO 8 3. soca .85 || .60-.85) 44 | 44-55 
TTOR FEOUNETS. o.oo ce US Ai a Poe OO 50 
MReRINIStS Vode Gains . costa ie cnc .90 75-.90| 50 50 
Sheet metal workers........ .80 50 49 
Printing Trades: 
Hand eompositors, news- i 
PApPEr OLACES ELI ioe cess oe 47.00 | $43-$47) 48 | 44-48 
Oylinder pressmen, job of- | 
EOD RE ae ae cite wists Dane Gi'e.sf6 42.00 | $40-$46) 48 | 44-48 








*Work 9 hours per day, paid for #% hours. 


‘he immigration to Saskatchewan 
during 1921 amounted to 10,946 as com- 
pared to 13,648 in 1920. The total im- 

migration during the past ten years was 
shown as 184,866. 


There were 466 factory inspections 
made during the year and 57 recommen- 
dations issued. In regard to elevator 
_ inspection, there were 447 inspections 
_and 541 recommendations. The report 
states that a number of changes have 
been made in the regulations for ensur- 
ine safety in regard to elevators in ac- 
cordance with an order-in-council of 
» July 1922. 


The report on industrial accidents 
shewed 20 fatal, 41 permanent and 784 
temporary accidents, causing a time loss 
of 16,284 days. In the previous year 
there were 14 fatal and 1,106 non-fatal 
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accidents. An analysis of the time in 
which the accidents occurred shows that 
292 out of 845 took place between 7 and 
11 a.m. as compared with 209 in the next 
four hours and 189 between 3 p.m. and 
7 p.m., and of the days of the week 
Monday and Tuesday with 156 and 157 
accidents respectively had the greatest 
number of accidents. In the analysis 
by months, October, November and De- 
cember showed the largest number of 
accidents, the increases being chiefly 
among railway employees. According 
to the age of persons injured, the great- 
est number of accidents occurred to per- 
sons between 30 and 40 years. 


A section of the regulations of the 
Minimum Wage Board was amended to 
require every employer of female labour 
to keep a copy of regulations respecting 
Orders of the Board posted in such a 
position that they can be easily read by 
female employees. A further amend- 
ment was made by the insertion of a 
clause requiring every employer of fe- 
male labour to keep a register of female 
employees and to permit any member or 
representative of the Board to inspect 
and examine the same. As a result of 
representations to the Board that the 
wages and hours governing employees in 
hotels, restaurants and _ refreshment 
rooms were unsatisfactory, a public 
meeting was held, to which all interested 
persons were invited, after which, while 
no change was made in the minimum 
rate set for a six day week, the hours 
were changed from 48 to 50, and instead 
of paying overtime for a seven day week, 
a fixed rate of $2.50 was set for em- 
ployees working the seventh day. An 


investigation was made by the Bureau 


to ascertain whether the minimum wage 
regulations were responsible for any of 
the unemployment. Statistics secured 
in the year 1919 from 96 stores, factories 
and laundries in the cities of Saskatche- 
wan as compared with those for 1920 
showed 1,002 female employees in 1919 
and 856 in 1920. A comparison of statis- 
tics of hotels, restaurants and refresh- 
ment rooms for 1920 and 1921 showed 
only eight less female employees in 1921. 
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It is stated that, allowing for business 
depression, it would appear that there 
was no perceptible decrease in female 
employment. During the year, 209 re- 
commendations affecting working hours, 
wages, working conditions, keeping of 
registers and posting of regulations were 
issued, of which 101 were put into effect. 
There were issued 52 overtime permits 
covering 921 days and affecting 40 estab- 
lishments, of which 31 were issued to 
shops and stores (mostly during the 
Christmas season), 19 to laundries and 
factories, one to a mail order house and 
one to a restaurant. Special licenses were 
issued to five employees. Two prosecu- 
tions were made for infractions of regu- 
lations under The Minimum Wage Act. 
The personnel of the Board at the close 
of the year consisted of: Mr. W. F. 
Dunn, chairman; Mrs. A. M. Bothwell, 
and Mr. J. A. Regan, three members 
having resigned during the year. Mr. 
Thomas M. Molloy, Commissioner of 
Labour and Industries is secretary. 


The report of the employment service 
shows that during the fiscal year, there 
were registered in the province about 
78,000 applications for work, 87,700 ap- 
plications for help from employers, and 
there were made 69,045 placements. The 
greatest activity was in the agricultural 
group in which industry 48,530 place- 
ments were recorded. Jn the harvest 
season 35,764 men were brought into the 

province, and to enable these men to be 
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on hand for the threshing period the 
government provided sleeping accom- 
modation and meals at a total cost of 
$674.94, The rate of wages agreed upon 
by officials of organized farmers’ asso- 
ciations of Alberta, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan at a conference on March 6, 
1921, was well maintained, $60 per 
month with board and lodging being the 
accepted wage in most cases. Under the 
assisted passage scheme 393 girls were 
brought into the province during the 
fiscal years 1920-21 and 1921-22 to sup- 
ply the need for domestic labour. The 
twenty-four hour rest period for these 
workers immediately following their ar- 
rival at the Canadian Women’s Hostel, 
Regina, was increased to 48 hours. In 
Mebruary 1922, the Teachers’ Exchange, 
formerly a branch of the Department of 
Kducation, was taken over by the Bu- 
reau of Labour and Industries, and 
operated as a professional branch of the 
employment service. During the three 
months’ operation 735 teachers register- 
ed, 312 school trustees notified vacancies, 
and 144 placements were made. A total 
of 17,100 certificates were issued for un- 
employment relief during the winter 
1921-22 in the various centres where 
relief was available. 


There were seven disputes affecting 
221 employees in the province during 
1921 as compared with two disputes 
affecting 100 employees in the previous 
year. 


ORIENTAL LABOUR IN BRITISH COLUMBIA LUMBER CAMPS. 


Judgment of Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


ON February 19, in the case of 
Brooks-Bidlake and Whittall, Lim- 
ited, vs the Attorney General and the 


Minister of Lands of British Columbia, | 


an important judgment was delivered 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council respecting the power of the 
Government of British Columbia to 
stipulate in timber licenses that no 
Chinese or Japanese shall be employed 


by the licensees on the crown lands 
covered by the licenses. The judgment 
delivered by the Lord Chancellor was 
as follows: 


This is an appeal by the plaintiffs in the 
action, from a judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, which reversed a judgment 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
and dismissed the plaintiffs’ action. The sub- 
stantial question to be determined is whether _ 
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the appellants are entitled to a renewal of 
certain licences to cut and carry away tim- 
ber from lands belonging to the Province of 
British Columbia. 


..The appellants and their predecessors in 
title were for some time the holders of special 
timber licenses granted by the Minister of 
Lands of British Columbia under the author- 
ity of the Land Act of that Province, enab- 
ling them to cut and carry away timber 
from certain lands belonging to the Prov- 


. inee. Each of these licences was granted for 


a year only, but under section 57, subsection 
3 (a) of the Land Act a licence was renew- 
able from year to year if the terms and con- 
ditions of the licence had been complied with. 
Each licence contained a stipulation in the 
following terms: — ; 


‘“N.B.—This licence is issued and accepted 
on the understanding that no Chinese or 
Japanese shall be employed in connection 
therewith.’’ 


This stipulation was inserted in compliance 
with Orders of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council dated May 26 and June 18, 1902. The 
stipulation had not been observed by the 
appellants, but the licences were nevertheless 
renewed or treated as renewed on the same 
terms in every year down to and including 
the year begun on February 11, 1920. On 
November 16, 1920, the Court of Apveal for 
British Columbia, on a reference by the Lieu. 
tenant-Governor in Council, held the stipula- 
tion to be unauthorized and invalid, partly 
on the ground that it conflicted with section 
91 (25) of the British North America Act, 
by which the exclusive right of legislation 
with reference to naturalization and aliens 
was reserved to the Dominion Parliament, and 
partly on the ground that it was repugnant 
to a Dominion statute, the Japanese Treaty 
Aet, 1913, by which it was declared that the 
treaty sighted on April 3, 1911, between his 
Majesty the King and the Emperor of Japan, 
under which the subjects of the high con- 
tracting parties were ‘‘in all that related to 
the pursuit of their industries, easy pro- 
fessions, and educational studies,’’ to be 


placed in all respects on the same footing as 


the subjects or citizens of the most- favoured 
nation, should have the force of law in Can- 
ada. Notwithstanding this decision, the 
licenees were renewed to the appellants in 
February, 1921, for another year on the same 
terms; and by the Oriental Orders in Coun- 
cil Validation Act of British Columbia, 
passed in April, 1921, it was declared that the 
Orders in Council and the stipulation were 
valid, and had the foree of law, and that the 
violation of any such stipulation in any in- 
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strument should be sufficient ground for the 
caucclation of that instrument. 


On September 3, 1921, the appellants began 
this action in the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia against the Attorney-General for 
British Columbia and the Minister of Lands, 
claiming a declaration that, notwithstanding 
the stipulation, they were entitled to employ 
Chinese and Japanese on the timber lands, 
and an injunction restraining the defendants 
from interfering with the enjoyment by the 
plaintiffs of their licences. On an _ inter- 
loecutory motion for an injunction in the above 
terms, Mr. Justice Murphy, holding himself 
bound by the decision of the Court of Appeal 
of British Columbia, granted the injunction. 
The defendants (by consent) appealed against 
this order directly to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. While the appeal was pending, the 
Governor-General in Council referred to the 
Supreme Court of Canada the general question 
whether the Oriental Orders in Couneil Vali- 
dation Act was in excess of the powers of 
the Legislature of British Columbia; and the 
Supreme Court, having before it both the 
general reference as to the validity of the 
Act of 1921 and the appeal of the defendants 
in this action, heard both matters together, 
and on February 7, 1922, gave successive 
judgments in both. 


reference, the Supreme 
Court by a majority, answered the question 
put to them in the affirmative; but the 
reasons given for this decision varied and the 
result was to leave the law in some doubt. 
The case was heard by a full Court consisting 
of Chief Justice Davies and Justices Idington, 
Duff, Anglin, Brodeur, and Mignault, and of 


On the general 


these, three (Chief Justice Davies and 
Justices Anglin and Mignault) held ‘the 
stipulation void under section 91 of *. the 


British North America Act, and two (Chief 
Justice Davies and Mr. Justice Duff) held it 
to be invalid as conflicting with the Japanese 
Treaty Act. Mr. Justice Brodeur, while hold- 
ing the Provincial statute to be invalid as 
regards Japanese subjects on account of the 
Japanese Treaty Act, held it valid as regards 
Chinese. The remaining Judge (Mr. Justice 
Idineton) held the stipulation to be wholly 
valid. The Court then proceeded to give 
judgment on the appeal in this action, and 
unanimously allowed the appeal and dismissed 
the action, mainly on the ground that, even 
though the condition as to not employing 
Oriental labour was void, it could not. be 
struck out of the licence, and the right to 
renewal, being founded on an illegal condi- 
tion, must fail. Thereupon the present 
appeal was brought. 
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The points raised for consideration are two, 
Viz: aol Was the stipulation against em- 
ploying Chinese or Japanese in connection 
with the timber licences valid or was it 
wholly or partly void as conflicting with (a) 
the British North America Act, or (b) the 


Japanese Treaty Act of the Dominion; and 
(2) if the stipulation was void, were the 
appellants entitled to a renewal of their 


licences ? The threat to cancel the licences 
as existing on August 24, 1921, is no longer 
material, as those licences would in any case 
have expired on February 11, 1922. It is the 
right to renewal which is now the substantial 
issue. Their Lordships will deal first with 
the contention that the stipulation is void as 
conflicting with the British North America 
Act, 1867. It is said that, as section 91 (25) 
of the British North America Act reserves to 
the Dominion Parliament the exclusive right 
to legislate on the subject of ‘‘naturaliza- 
tion ‘and aliens,” the Provincial Legislature 
is not competent to impose regulations 
restricting the employment of Chinese or 
Japanese on Crown property held in right of 
the Province. Their Lordships are unable to 
agree with this contention. Section 91 re- 
serves to the Dominion Parliament the 
general right to legislate as to the rights and 
disabilities of aliens and naturalized persons; 
but the Dominion is not empowered by that 
section to regulate the management of the 
publie property of the Province or to deter- 
mine whether a grantee or licensee of that 
property shall be permitted to employ per- 
sons of a particular race. These functions are 


assigned by section 92 (5) and section 109 of: 


the Act to the Legislature of the Province; 
and there is nothing in section 91 which con- 
flicts with that view. 


In Union Colliery Golenadtis of British 
Columbia v. Bryden (L.R. 1899, A.C. - 580; 
15 The Times. L.R., 508) this "Board held 
that a’. section in a statute of British 
Columbia which prohibited the employment 
of Chinamen in coal mines underground was 
beyond the powers of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture; but this was on the ground that the 
enactment was not really applicable to coal 





to the Province—but was in truth devised to 
prevent Chinamen from earning their living 
in the Province. On the other hand, in 
Cunningham yv. omey Homma (L.R. 1903, 
A.C., 151, 19 The Times L.R., 126), where 
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another statute of British Columbia had 
denied the franchise to Japanese, the Board 
held this to be within the powers of the 
Provineial Legislature, which had the exelu- 
sive right to prescribe the conditions under 
which the Provincial legislative suffrage was 
to be conferred. And in Attorney-General for 
Canada v. Attorney-General for Ontario and 
Others (L.R. 1898, A.C., 700; 14 The Times 
L.R., 106) it was held ‘that ‘the reservation 
to the Dominion Parliament by section 91 
(12) of the Act of 1867 of the right to legis- 
late as to ‘‘sea coast and inland fisheries’’ 
did not prevent a Province in which a fishery 
was vested from settling the conditions upon 
which fishing rights should be granted. To 
the same effect is Attorney-General for Can- 
ada v. Attorney-General for Quebec (lL. R. 
1921, 1. A-C., 413; 37 The Times L.R., 125.) 
In their Lordships’ opinion, the present ease 
falls within the principle of the authorities 
last cited and not within Bryden’s case, and 
accordingly the stipulation in dispute is not 
void as contrary to section 91 of the obi 
North America Act. 


This conclusion is sufficient to dispose of 
the present appeal. Each licence is issued on 
the understanding that no Chinese or Japan- 
ese shall be employed in connection there- 
with; and the appellants’ right to renewal 
is contingent on their complying with this 
stipulation. It appears from the indorsement 
of the writ in this actionfi as well as from 
para. 5 of the affidavit filed by the appellants 
in support of the motion, that they have em- 
ployed and claim the right to employ both 
Chinese and Japanese labour. Now, what- 
ever may be said as to the stipulation 
against employing Japanese labour, there is 
nothing (apart from the British North Amer- 
ica Act) to show that a stipulation against 
the employment of Chinese labour is invalid. 
The stipulation is severable, Chinese and 
Japanese being separately named; and the 
condition against employing Chinese labour 
having been broken, the appellants have no 
right to renewal. On this point their Lord- 
ships agree with Mr. Justice Brodeur. Having 
regard to these considerations the point raised 
on the Japanese Treaty Act does not arise 
and their Lordships think it unnecessary to 
deal with it. They will humbly advise his 
Majesty that this appeal fails, and should be 
dismissed with costs. 


- 
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UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF LABOUR DUSCUSSES CHILD LABOUR 
i PROBLEM, 


THe annual report of Hon. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labour of the 
United States, recommends an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution to 
enable Congress to deal with the child 
labour problem for the whole nation. 


Two previous attempts have been 
made to treat this question federally. 
An Act was passed by Congress on Sep- 
tember 1, 1916, prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children below specified 
ages, and another on Februeay 24, 1919, 
imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon the 
profits from the operation of mines or 
quarries employing children under 16 
years of age and on factories employing 
children under 14 years of age. Both 
Acts have been declared unconstitution- 
al by the Supreme Court. 


The reports of the Bureau of the 
Census indicate that at present more 
than a million children between the 
ages of 10 and 16 are engaged in gainful 
~ work in industry. ‘‘A eomplete survey,”’ 
the Secretary of Labour states, ‘‘would 
indicate that 1,500,000 American child- 
ren are now the victims of premature 
toil in the mines and mills and factories 
and fields and homes of this country.’’ 


The details reveal that approximately 
660,000 children between 10 and 15 
years old are engaged in the sugar beet 
fields, the cotton fields and the onion 
fields of the country. ‘‘Apparently the 
usual method is to employ whole fam- 
ilies by contractors to work in these 
fields. The children work with the adults 
usually from sunrise to sunset walking 
in a stcoping position or crawling 
through the fields pulling up weeds, 
pulling up beets and onions, cutting the 
tops from these, and also in picking cot- 
ton.’’ Families, composed largely of 
children, move from State to State 
where these agricultural industries 
thrive. 


attention to a custom 


More than 50,000 children are em- 
ployed as spinning girls and doffer boys 
in textile factories. Children in the cot- 
ton mills, it is reported, work 60 hours 
a week and those over 14 years of age 
work at night. Thousands do industrial 
home work, stringing beads, pulling 
threads, home lace work, ete. 


Secretary Davis states that this condi- 
tion of children in industry under su- 
pervision of parents or near relatives 
seems to have gone on without interrup- 
tion even while the national child labour 
laws were in foree, and it is doubtful 
whether any legislation of the type 
heretofore enacted would remedy the 
evil. 


The Secretary of Labour also draws 
which grew up 
under the previous administration of 
suspending the operation of the immi- 
eration laws on the Mexican border to 
permit the importation of Mexican fam- 
ilies for the purpose of working in cot- 
ton fields and sugar beet fields. He has 
decided that it is ‘‘improper to permit 
the importation of so called cheap labour 
in the form of labour of women and 
children in order to supply the market.’’ 


Forty-two States out of the forty- 
eight have adopted so called child la- 
bour laws, some of which are highly 
developed and rigidly enforced, while 
other are rather rudimentary and in- 
differently enforced. Manufacturers in 
the States where children under the age 
of 16 years are not permitted to work 
at all and where those above 16 and 
below 18 are only permitted to work 
under certain restricted conditions and 
regulations complain that they are sub- 
jected to unfair competition by manu- 
facturers in States where there are no 
laws restricting child labour or where 
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the laws are less comprehensive or not 
enforeced.-- | 


The Secretary of Labour holds that a 
solution must be found, either by pro- 
viding for the enactment of uniform 
labour laws in all the States or by the 
adoption of an 


amendment to the 
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Hederal Constitution giving Congress 
executive power to deal with the sub- 
ject. The latter method is being ad- 
vocated by the most representative or- 
ganizations of women, and by trade 
unions, the National Consumers’ League 
and the National Child Labour Com- 
mittee. 





MINIMUM WAGES IN ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN. 


(a) Alberta Minimum Wage Board issues Orders No. 1 to 6. (b) Amendments to Order 
No. 4 of Saskatchewan Board. 


"THE Minimum Wage Board of Al- 

berta issued during January the 
first six orders under the Minimum 
Wage Act of 1922, fixing the minimum 
wage for female employees in the fol- 
lowing occupations: 1. Manufacturing; 
_ 2, Laundries, dyeing and cleaning; 3. 
Hotels, restaurants, refreshment rooms, 
boarding houses, ete.; 4. Personal ser- 
vice; 5. Offices; 6. Shops, stores and 
mail order houses. Orders number 3, 4 
and 5 take effect on April 1, and Orders 
number 1, 2 and 6 on September 1, 
1923. The Board is composed as follows: 
Chairman, Mr. A. G. Browning, deputy 
attorney-general ot Alberta; employ- 
ees’ representative, Mrs. Harriet J. In- 
gram, Garment Workers’ Union; em- 
ployers’ representative, Mr. James 
Kellas, secretary of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association. The new orders 
are as follows :— 


OrpEeR No. 1.—Fixing MINIMUM Waar FOR 
FreMALE EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY. 


Waeges.—(a) No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ an experienced female or suffer 
or permit an experienced female employee to 
be employed in any factory or work-room at 
a rate of wages less than $14.00 per week. 


(b) An experienced female is one who has 
completed the period of learning in a trade 
or industry as specified in this order. 


(c) Millinery apprentices: A probationary 
period of one month for which no wages are 
stipulated is allowed, after which period an 
inexperienced female employee shall be paid 


wages at a rate not less than $4.00 per week 
for a period of two months, at a rate not less 
than $6.00 per week for the next three 
months, at a rate not less than $8.00 per week 
for the next three months, at a rate not less 
than $10.00 per week for the next three 
months, at a rate not less than $12.00 per 
week for the next three months, and there- 
after shall be considered an experienced 
worker and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate of $14.00 prescribed for ex- 
perienced workers. 


(d) Dressmaking, tailoring and fur-sewing 
apprentices: A probationary period of one 
month for which no wages are stipulated is 
allowed, after which period an inexperienced 
female employee shall be paid at a rate not 
less than $6.00 per week for a period of 
three months, at a rate not less than $8.00 per 
week for the next four months, at a rate not. 
less than $10.00 per week for the next four 

ov hs, at a rate not less than $12.00 per 
week for the next three months, and there- 
after shall be considered an experienced 
worker and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate of $14.00 prescribed for ex- 
perienced workers. | 


(a)Learners in all other manufacturing 
secupations: For all inexperienced female 
employees employed in photographic studios, 
meat-packing, seed-packing and tea-paecking 
establishments, any business, trade, calling or 
occupation in which any of the articles or 
commodities mentioned in the following list 
are manufactured, prepared or adapted for 
use or sale, in any business, trade or oecu- 
pation: awnings, bags, baking powder, bed- 
ding, beds, bed-springs, buttons, cans, clothes- 
pins, coffee, corn brooms, cream and milk 
products, drug and toilet preparations, ex- 
plosives, extracts, gas mantles, honey, ink, 
jelly powders, macaroni, matches, mattresses, 
men’s neckwear, molasses, munitions, over- 
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alls, pails, paint, peanut-butter, roofing, 
sauces, shirts, soap, soft drinks, spices, 
sugar, sweeping compounds, syrups, tents, 
toys, umbrellas, varnish, vermicelli, wash 
boards, water-proof clothing, whisks, window 
shades, yeast, biscuits, brushes, candy, caps, 
carpets, cigars, elastic goods, furniture, 
gloves, hats (cther than millinery), hosiery, 
ladies’ and children’s wear, leather goods, 
regalia, rugs, boots and shoes, dipped choco- 
lates, draperies, furniture-covering, men’s 
ready-to-wear clothing, paper boxes, book- 
binding, embossing, engraving, garment al- 
teration, jewellery, manufacturing, printing, 
knitting factories, and any other manufac- 
turing industry not enumerated: an inexpe- 
rienced female employee shall be paid wages 
at a rate not less than $6.00 per week for the 
first three months, at a rate not less than 
$8.00 per week for the next three months, at 
a rate not less than $10.00 per week for the 
next three months, at a rate not less than 
$12.00 per week for the next three months, 
and thereafter shall be considered an ex- 
perienced worker and shall be paid not less 
than the minimum rate of $14.00 preserbed 
for experienced workers. 


OrpER No. 2.—¥Frxing MINIMUM Wace FOR 
FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN LAUNDRIES, DYEING 
AND CLEANING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


1. No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy an experienced female or suffer or 
permit an experienced female to be employed 
in a laundry or dyeing or cleaning establish- 
ment at a rate of wages less than $14.00 per 
week. 


An experienced female is one who has 
completed the period of learning as specified 
in this order. 


2. The rate of wages for learners may be 
less than the rate prescribed for experienced 
workers provided that learners shall be paid 
not less than $9.00 per week for the first three 
months, not less than $10.00 per week for 
the second three months, not less than $11.00 
per week for the third three months, and not 
less than $12.00 per week for the fourth 
three months, after which period a worker 
shall be considered experienced and shall be 
paid not less than the minimum rate of 
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$14.00 per week prescribed for experienced | 


workers. 
Orprk No. 3.—Frxinc MINIMUM WAGE FOR 
FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN HOTELS, REs- 


TAURANTS, R&SFRESHMENT ROOMS, 
BoakDING HOUSES, ETC. 


1. (a) No person or corporation shall em- 
ploy an experienced female or suffer or per- 
mit an experienced female to be employed 
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in any hotel, restaurant, refreshment room, 
boarding house, tea room, ice cream parlor 
or light lunch stand at a rate of wages less 
than $14.00 per week of six days or $16.50 
per week of seven days. 


An experienced female is one who has been 
employed in the industry three months or 
more. 


(b) The rate of wages for learners may 
be less than the rate prescribed for exper- 
ienced workers, provided that learners shall 
be paid not less than $10.00 per week for the 
first month, not less than $11.00 per week 
for the second month, and not less than 
$12.00: per week for the third month, after 
which period a worker shall be considered 
experienced and shall be paid not less than 
the minimum rate of $14.00 per week pre- 
scribed for experienced workers. 


2. (a) Where meals are furnished by an 
employer as part payment of wages of an 
employee, not. more than $5.00 per week shall 
be deducted from her weekly wage for a full 
week’s board of twenty-one meals. A fraction 
of a week’s board shall be computed upon a 
proportional basis. 


(b) Where lodging is furnished by an em- 
ployer as part payment of the wages of an 
employee, not more than $2.00 a week shall 
be deducted from her weekly wage for a full 
week’s lodging of seven days. 


OrpER No. 4.—FIxInGc° MINIMUM WAGE FOR 
FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN PERSONAL 


SERVICE OCCUPATIONS. 


1. (a) No person, firm or corporation shall 
employ an experienced female, or suffer or 
permit an experienced female to be employed 
in any hairdressing or manicuring establish- 
ment, beauty parlor, barber shop, theatre 
motion picture house, shooting gallery, joy 
parlour, dance hall, cabaret, garage, gasoline 
service station or any establishment where 
business of a similar nature is carried on, at 
a rate of wages less than $14.00 per week 
(provided this clause shall not apply to 
ushers in theatres, motion picture houses, 
music halls, and cloak room attendants in 
cabarets and dance halls). 


An experienced female is one who has com- 
pleted the period of learning as specified in 
this order. 


(b) The rate of wages for apprentices or 
learners in hair-dressing and manicuring estab- 
lishments, beauty parlours, and barber shops 
may be less than the rate prescribed for ex- 
perienced workers and shall be in accordance 
with the following schedule: One month pro- 
bationary period for which no wage rate is 


-stipulated, 
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not less than $6.00 per week for 
the next two months, not less than $8.00 per 
week for the second three months, not less 
than $10.00 per week for the third three 
months,-and not less than $12.00 for the 
fourth three months, after which period a 
worker shall be considered experienced, and 
shall be paid not less than the minimum rate 
of $14.00 per week prescribed for experienced 
workers. 


(c) No learning period necessary for other 
occupations covered by this order. 


(d) Ushers in theatres, motion picture 
houses, music halls, and cloak room attend- 
ants in cabarets and dance halls. 


Class A.—Houses where porseren ss is mot 
continuous. 


The minimum rate of wages for ushers in 
theatres, motion picture houses, music halls 
and cloak room attendants in cabarets and 
dance halls shall be fifty cents per hour or 
any fraction thereof with a minimum pay- 
ment of $1.00 for period between 9 a.m. and 
6 p.m. or between 6 p.m. and 12 p.m. 


Class B.—For ushers: or cloak room at- 
tendants working more than twenty-eight 
hours and not more than forty-eight hours 


- per week, the minimum wage shall be $14.00 


‘ 


per week. 


OrpER No. 5.—FIXING MINIMUM WAGE FOR 
FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN OFFICCS. 


1. (a) No person, firm or corporation shall 
employ an experienced female or suffer or 
permit an experienced female to be employed 
in an office as stenographer, book-keeper, 
typist, billing clerk, filing clerk, checker, 
invoicer, cashier, comptometer ST EAeOr 
auditor, attendant in physicians and dentists’ 
offices, clerical work of any description, cash 
girl, telephone or telegraph operator, at a 
rate of wages less than $14.00 per week. 


An experienced female is one who has com- 
pleted the period of learning as specified in 
this order. 


(b) The rate of wages for apprentices or 
learners may be less than the rate prescribed 
for experienced workers and shall be in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule: One 
month probationary period for which no wage 
rate is stipulated, not less than $7.50 per 
week for the next two months, not less than 
$10.00 per week for the second three months, 
not less than $11.00 per week for the third 
three months, not less than $12.00 per week 
for the fourth three months, after which 
period a worker shall be considered exper- 
ienced, and shall be paid not less than the 
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minimum rate of $14.00 per week prescribed 
for experienced workers. _ 


No. 6.—Fixing MINIMUM WAGES FOR 
EMPLOYEES IN SHOPS, STORES, 
Marit ORDER HOUSES. 


ORDER 
FEMALE 
AND 


“1. (a) No person, firm or corporation shall 
employ an experienced female or suffer or 
‘permit an experienced female to be employed 
in a shop, store or mail order house at a rate 
of wages less than $14.00 per week. 


An experienced female is one who has com- 
pleted the period of learning as specified in 
this order. 


(b) The rate of wages for learners may be 
less than the rate prescribed for experienced 
workers, provided that learners shall be paid 
not less than $7.50 per week for the first 
three months, not less than $9.00 per week 
fer the second three months, not less than 
$10.00 per week for the third three months, 
not less than $11.00 per week for the fourth 
three months, and not less than $12.00 per 
week for the fifth three months, after which 
period a worker shall be considered exper- 
ienced and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate of $14.00 per week prescribed 
for experienced workers. 


AMENDMENT OF SASKATCHEWAN ORDER 
No. 4 (HotTsEis, RESTAURANTS, ETC.) 


The Saskatchewan Minimum Wage 
Board, by an order issued in February, 
further modified the existing Order 
No. 4, governing the wages of female 
employees in hotels, restaurants and 
refreshment rooms. Order No. 4, first 
issued in March, 1920, was revised 
later in 1920, and in 1921 and 1922 
(Lasour GazettE September, 1920, 
page 1225; December, 1921, page 1488; 
June, 1922, page 608). In its original 
form the order applied only to a week 
of 6 days or 48 hours, the minimum 
wage for this period being fixed at 


$14.00. Later revisions made provisions 


for a working week of 7 days, that of 
May, 1922, fixing the minimum for a 
7-day week, at $16.50 for experienced 
workers, except kitchen employees, for 
whom the minimum was $14.50. The 
new revision, which takes effect on 
March 16, 1928, reduces the minimum 
wage for 7-day employees from $16.50 








Ce ge te ae 
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to $15.00 for experienced and from 
$14.50 to $13. for kitchen employees. 
The minimum of $14 per week of 6 
days ($12 for kitchen employees)  re- 
mains unchanged. Hitherto no provision 
had been made in the order for learn- 
ers empioyed for a 7-day week; the 
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new revision now fixes this minimum 
at- $13.00. By another amendment to 
the existing order the minimum wage 
to be paid to employees working for 
a less number of days than six is to be 
calculated definitely on the rates fixed 
for a week of six days. 





AGREEMENT BETWEEN COAL MINERS AND OPERATORS IN DUS. 
TRICT IS OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


ON March 14, an agreement was 
reached between the Western Can- 


ada Coal Operators’ Association and 
District 18 of the United Mine Workers 
of America extending for one year to 
March 31, 1924, the provisions of the 
current agreement, the terms of which 
were given in the issue of the LaBour 
GazETTE for September, 1922, on page 
955. The terms of the agreement cover- 
ing wages and working conditions which 
were renewed by the last two agreements 
were given in the Lasour Gazerre for 
August, 1920, on pages 1048-1053 and 
November, 1920, pages 1047 and 1048. 


The text of the new agreement is as 
follows : 

This agreement made this fourteenth day of 
March in the year nineteen hundred and twenty- 
three, between the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association and the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 18. 


Witnesseth that it is mutually understood 
and agreed by and between the parties hereto 
as follows: 


1. That the agreement now in force between 
the said parties, and expiring on March 81st, 
1923, be continued in force in all its terms, 
provisions and conditions for one 


March 31st, 1924. 


¥eaTt tO 


2. And that the said parties meet in con- 
ference thirty (380) days prior to the expira- 
tion of the said agreement on March 31st, 1924, 
to discuss a renewal thereof. 


In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
hereunto set the hands of their proper officers 
this fourteenth day of March, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-three. 


THE WESTERN CANADA COAL OPERATORS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 
(Sgd.) JoHN SHANKs, 
: President. 
(Sgd.) R. M. Youna, 
Secretary. 


THE UNITED MINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
District 18. 
(Sgd.) W. A. SHERMAN, 
(Sgd.) R. Livert. 
(Sgd.) BR. Peacock. 


Witness to all signatures: 
. (Sgd.) B. CaurtEnp. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION DURING JANUARY 1923, AS : 
REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS. 


AS anticipated in the last report the 

volume of employment at the end of 
January, as indicated by returns tabu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Stati- 
stics, showed a considerable increase, 
although recovery from the heavy sea- 
sonal losses registered at the close of 
December was not yet complete. 
eurve of employment in the accompany- 
ing chart gained slightly more than three 
points in January as compared with a 
decline of 9 during the preceding month. 
The situation, however, was very much 
more favourable than in January, 1922, 
the curve being on a level some 10 points 
higher. 


A combined payroll of 745,878 workers 
was reported by the 6,253 employers 
making returns, of whom 733,063 were 
actually at work on January 31. At the 
end of the preceding month these firms 
had employed 707,859 persons. The 
index number, which is based on the 
number of persons working, therefore 
increased from 86.3 in December to 89.5 
at the close of the month under review, 
as compared with 78.9 on January 31. 
1922. The improvement was most pro- 
nounced in the manufacturing indu- 
stries, notably so in iron and steel. 
Activity in logging and coal mining also 








} 
| F 





The - 


increased, but concerns in the transpor- 
tation, construction and trade groups 
reported considerably reduced staffs. 


Employment in all provinces exeept 
the Maritimes was in greater volume 
than at the close of December. Heavy 
contractions in steel works in Nova 
Seotia, supplementing losses of a more 
general character in sawmills, in eon- 
struction. and in gypsum mines caused 
employment in the Maritime section to 
decline on the whole, in spite of im- 
provement in cecal mining, railway tran- 
sportation, logging and also  confee- 
tionery factories. The largest increases 
to staffs were reported in Ontario, 
approximately 15,000 persons having 
been reinstated by the concerns making 
returns. Renewed activity in railway 
ear, autcmobile, garment, hosiery, knit- 
ting, furniture, container, rubber, brass, 
bronze and copper works accounted for 
a large share of the gains. Construction 
and transportation, on the other hand. 
continued dull. In Quebee a decidedly 
favourable tendency was also in eviden- 
ce, especially in car and _ locomotive 
plants, tobaceo, garment and cotton eon- 
cerns. Logging camps were more active 
but trade declined heavily and building 
construction did not afford so much em- 
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ployment. In the Prairie Provinces 
substantial recovery in railway car shops 
was partly offset by further curtailment 
of operations in transportation. Impor- 
tant contractions were also registered in 
retail trade. The repair departments 
of the railways reported increased ac- 
tivity in British Columbia, where saw- 
mills were a good deal busier, but note- 
worthy losses occurred in shipping and 
stevedoring and in construction. Em- 
ployment in all provinces, as may be 
seen from the following table, continued 
to be in considerably greater volume 
than during the corresponding month of 
last year. The general situation was, 
however, not quite so favourable as in 
January, 1921. 





























Rela- | Jan. | Dee. | Jan. | Jan. 

District tive Sil Sty Sle 31, 

weight | 1928 | 1922 | 1922 | 1921 

Maritime Provinces..| 9.0 | 98.3 | 90.8 | 78.6 | 96.3 

Quebee and Ontario.. 69.7 | 89.1 | 84.8 | 77.6 | 89.0 

Prairie Provinees..... 13.4 | 91.6 | 90.0 | 83.0 | 93.7 

British Columbia..... 7.9 | 88.4 | 88.3 | 84.3 | 87.2 

CanSde een sae ss 100 | 89.5 | 86.3 | 78.9 | 90.1 
i 

Of the larger cities Montreal, Toronto 


and Hamilton recorded substantial 
improvement in comparison with De- 
cember 31, while in Ottawa, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver the trend was down- 
ward. The resumption of work in the 
railway car shops in Montreal, together 
with inereased activity in tobacco, 
rubber, cotton, garment, tin, brass, 
bronze and copper factories caused the 
level of employment to be considerably 
higher. On the other hand, retail stores 
and building contractors reported sub- 
stantial reductions in staff. Statements 
were tabulated from 754 concerns in 
Montreal with an aggregate working 
force of 102,805 persons as compared 
with 95,828 at the close of December, an 
increase of 7.8 per cent. In Toronto, 
lead, tin, box, printing, publishing, 
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rubber, slaughtering, meatpacking, gar- 
ment and millinery concerns recorded 
increased activity, but trade and econ- 
struction were slacker. A total working 
force of 104,282 persons was indicated 
by the 877 concerns from which returns 
were received, an increase of 1 per cent 
over their December payrolls. In Ottawa 
141 employers registered a staff of 12,- 
326 persons as compared with 12,507 
employees in their last report. This 
slight reduction was mainly due to gene- 
ral shrinkage in trade and construction. 
Hosiery, knitting, woodworking, agri- 
cultural implements, won, steel, tobacco 
and electrical apparatus factories in 
Hamilton afforded considerably more 
employment than at the close of Decem- 
ber. Retail stores and garment manu- 
facturers, on the other hand, were de- 
cidedly less fully engaged. The payrolls 
of the 211 concerns making returns in 
Hamilton aggregated 27,0389 persons, an 
increase of 1,084 workers or 4.2 per cent 
over their December staffs. Curtailment 
of personnel in retail stores was largely 
responsible for a 5 per cent reduction in 
employment in Winnipeg. Dairies and 
electric current concerns also employed 
smaller working forces, but, on the other 
hand, confectionery factories were bu- 
sler. ; 

Statements were compiled from 382 
employers with an aggregate working 
force of 27,705 persons as compared with 
27,288 in the last report. In Vancouver 
recovery in tin can and gas works was 
insufficient to counteract declines in 
building construction, shipping and 
stevedoring and tobacco factories. The 
payrolls of the 275 concerns making re- 
turns in that city aggregated 19,993 per- 
sons as compared with 20,783 in the 
preceding month. The following, table 
gives the index numbers in these cities 
as ecmpared with the preceding month 
and with the corresponding month of 
1922. 
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City tive Jan. 31,/Dec. 31,/Jan. 31, 
weight| 1923 1922 | 1922 
Montreal. ausceseet ae: 14.0 86.2 79.8 | 73.6 
| 
TULOOEO elie suas beens 2 Rea eh | B18 
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BigmilG Gm! 1. taenic snc Su 86.0 Ol Bee tacotant ots 
WY MPI DEG demos) fe. saat 9.8 4 89,0). 02,6 | 284.1 
VANCOUVER ans in pemiesk tet WL BOeS oY Oey fees" a= 
| 
The Manufacturing Industries. 
The manufacturing industries, in 


which the heaviest reductions had been 
recorded at the close of December, regis- 
tered especially marked revival in Jan- 
uary, the index number gaining almost 9 
points. Railway car, locomotive and 
automobile works in particular reported 
substantial recovery while the improve- 
ment in garment, knitting, cotton, fur- 
niture, sawmilling, rubber, tobacco, lead, 
tin, brass, bronze and copper plants was 
also noteworthy. All provinces except 
the Maritimes shared in the favourable 
movement, the extension of operations 
in Quebee and Ontario, however, being 
more decided than elsewhere. The only 
manufacturing industries to register 
curtailment were dairies, confectionery, 
steel, fur, brick, tile, glass and electric 
current concerns. Statements for the 
month under review were tabulated 
from 4,071 manufacturers employing 
418.780 persons as compared with 384,- 
494 workers on December 81, an increase 
of 34,286 employees or 8.9 per cent. The 
index number, therefore, reached 85, 
standing approximately 8 points above 
that for the end of December 1922, and 
some 12 points higher than on January 
31. 1922. The general improvement 
during the month under review was con- 
siderably more pronounced than during 
the same month of last year, although 


the tendency had also been favourable at 


that time. 


ANIMAL PRopucts, Eprsne — Reduc- 
tions in staff in dairies caused employ- 
ment in this group to be further de- 
pressed, although meat packing plants 
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and abattoirs were slightly busier. The 
Prairie Provinces, Quebec, and the 
Maritime district registered moderate 
declines in personnel, while improve- 
ment was reported in Ontario and Bri- 
tish Columbia. Statements were compil- 
ed from 155 employers with a total work- 
ing force of 12,471 persons as compared 
with 12,653 on December 31, a decline 
of 1.4 per cent. Contractions on a larger 
scale had been indicated during January, 
1922, and the index number then stood 
a few points lower than for the month 
under review. 


LEATHER Propucts.—A steadily up- 
ward tendency was indicated in this 
group from the end of July to the close 
of December, when shut downs for inven- 
tories and other purposes caused a break 
in the series of increases. During 
January however the favourable move- 
ment was resumed, 485 persons being 
added to the staffs of the 204. concerns 
making returns. Their total payrolls 
included 18,614 persons as compared 
with 18,129 in January, an increase of 
2.7 per cent. A large majority of these 
workers were reinstated in boot and shoe 
factories, but tanneries and works pro- 
ducing harness and other leather goods 
were busier also. Practically all the ex- 
pansion occurred in Ontario; in Quebec 
small reductions in staff were reported 
while elsewhere the changes were insig- 
nificant. Activity in the leather indus- 
tries in January of last year had also 
shown improvement and the index num- 
ber then stood very slightly higher than 
for the month under review. 


Lumber PRopucts.—Increased opera- 
tions were reflected in every branch of 


this group, sawmills, furniture, container 


and vehicle works particularly register- 
ing large additions to staff. The gains in 
eae which are the first to be record- 
ed since July are especially interesting 
since they mark the commencement of 
seasonal activity after a period of pro- 
nounced curtailment. The majority of 
the additionally employed workers were 
recorded by Ontario factories although 
considerable improvement was indicated 
also in Quebee and British Columbia. In 
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New Brunswick on the other hand the 


trend continued downward. Statements | 


_were tabulated from 716 firms employing 
39,990 persons as compared with 37,607 
on December 31. The difference repre- 
sented an expansion of 6.3 per cent. The 
movement during January 1922 had also 
been favourable, but employment this 
year is on a very much higher level. 


PLANT Propucts, Eprsue. — Moderate 
recovery was indicated in this group, 
espacially by biscuit factories. On the 
other hand, the production of confec- 
tionery declined to some extent. 
aggregate working force of 24,269 per- 
sons was shown by the 342 manufactu- 
rers making returns who had provided 
work for 28,461 workers during the pre- 
ceding month. All provinces shared in 
this gain of 3.4 per cent. Increases in 
employment on a rather larger scale had 
been indicated during January 1922 but 
the index numbers for the two periods 
were practically the same. 


PuLP AND PAPER PRopucts. — Some 
expansion was indicated in this group 
also, 431 persons having been added to 
the staff of the 492 concerns making re- 
turns. Their total payroll comprised 
49,559 workers as compared with 49,128 
in December. Ontario recorded prac- 
tically all of this increase, while in Que- 
bee reductions in personnel were indicat- 
ed. Manufacturers of pulp and paper 
and of paper goods were busier than in 
the preceding month but printing and 
publishing concerns reported minor de- 
elines in activity. A rather more pro- 
nounced revival of activity had been 
reported during January of last year, 
but conditions for the period under re- 
view were decidedly better than at that 
time. 


RuBBER Propucts. — Rubber  foot- 
wear and tire factories in Ontario and 
Quebec registered substantial improve- 
ment. The 30 manufacturers making 
returns, whose payrolls aggregated 11,- 
045 persons, reported that they had en- 
larged their staff by 2,595 persons or 
over 30 per cent. This gain caused the 
index number to be 5 points higher than 
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during the corresponding month of last 
year, when the tendency had also been 
progressive. 


TEXTILE Propucts — Resumption of 
work in a large number of factories 
which had been temporarily closed down 
over Christmas and the New Year caus- 
ed employment in this group to be on a 
much higher level than in the preceding 
month. Cotton, hosiery, knitting, gar- 
ment and personal furnishing manufac- 
turers were decidedly busier, while addi- 
tions to staffs on a somewhat smaller 
scale were registered in headwear fac- 
tories. Practically all the gain was re- 
corded in Ontario and Quebec, the chan- 
ges elsewhere being slight. Reports were 
compiled from 580 concerns in the tex- 
tile division with a total working force 
of 70,053 persons as compared with 
66,231 in December. There was there- 
fore, an increase of 3,822 employees or 
0.8 per cent. The volume of employment 
during the month under review was 
shightly greater than in January, 1922, 
although the improvement reported at 
that time had provided work for a 
shehtly larger number of workers. 


Topacco, DisTinLeEp AND Maur Lt- 
quors. — Partial recovery from the 
losses recorded at the end of the pre- 
ceeding month was indicated in this 
eroup during January, when 1,188 per- 
sons were added to the staffs of the 99 
employers making returns. Their total 
working force of 10,402 persons was 12.9 
per cent larger than in December. The 
ereater part of the increase occurred in 
tcbaeco factories in Quebec and Ontario. 
Additions to payroll on a somewhat lar- 
ver scale had been registered during 
January of last year, when the level of 
employment was rather higher than for 
the month being surveyed. 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propucts.— 
The production of drugs and medicinal 
preparations in Ontario and Quebec 
employed more workers than in Decem- 
ber, when there had been considerable 
reductions owing to shutdowns over the 
holiday season. An aggregate payroll 
of 6.624 workers was reported by the 
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118 manufacturers making returns, who 
had employed 6,432 persons in their last 
report. The difference represented an 
increase of 3 per cent. The index num- 
ber of employment stood several points 
higher than in January of last year 
when the trend had also been upward. 


CLAY, GLASS AND STONE PRopUCTS.— 
Continued curtailment of operations 
was indicated by brick, tile and glass 
works, especially in Quebec. Returns 
were received from 116 concerns whose 
staffs totalled 8,277 persons as compar- 


ed with 8,704 in December, a contrac- 


tion of 4.9 per cent. The movement in 
January, 1922, had also been retrogres- 
sive, but since employment had increased 
steadily during the greater part of 
1922, the index number stood some 14 
points higher than at the end of Jan- 
uary of last year. 


ELEctTRIC CURRENT.—Employment in 
this industry declined in Quebec, On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinees, there 
being a 2 per cent reduction in the 
staffs of the 97 concerns reporting. Their 
aggregate working force stood at 
10,387 persons as compared with 10,597 
in December. The situation during Jan- 
uary of last year had shown practically 
no change; the volume of employment 


during the period under review, how- 


ever, was considerably larger than at 
that time. 


EvLEctTrRicAL APPARATUS.—Substantial 
improvement was recorded by manu- 
facturers of electrical appliances during 
January, 478 persons having been added 
to the staffs of the 34 concerns making 
returns whose payrolls comprised 7,331 
workers. This increase of 7 per cent was 
reported almost entirely in Quebee and 
Ontario. Practically no change in the 
situation had been indicated during 
January of last year and the level of 
employment for the month under re- 
view was nearly 23 points higher than 
at that time. 


IRON AND STEEL.—Complete recovery 
from the losses reported at the close of 
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December was indicated in this group, 
the increases in January being, in fact, 
somewhat larger than were the declines 
recorded during the month _ before. 
Railway car and locomotive shops re- 
cistered especially pronounced increases 
in staffs; the gains in automobile general 
plant machinery, shipyards, heating ap- 
plianee and iron and steel fabrication 
works were also important. In addition, 
minor gains were shown in a number cf 
the smaller divisions of the industry. 
The only significant declines occurred 
in steel plants in Nova Seotia. All 
provinees except Maritimes shared in 
the upward movement, the additions to 
staffs in Ontario, however, exceeding 
those in other provinces. A combined 
working foree of 121,239 persons was 
indicated by the 719 concerns making 
returns, who had employed 99,954 
workers at the close of December. There 
was, therefore, an increase of 21.3 per 
cent. The reaction during the early 
part of January, 1922, from the losses 
reported at the end of the year had 
been largely offset by shutdowns in the 
railway car shops at the close of the 
month. The index number at that time 
stood over 23 points lower than for the 
month under review. 


Non-FERROUS Mertrau Propucts.—The 
reinstatement of large numbers of 
workers temporarily laid off at the end 
of the year caused employment in these 
industries to be on practically the same 
level as in November. Statements tab- 
ulated from 122 concerns showed a 
combined working force of 10,980 per- 
sons, an increase of 1,485 persons or 
15.6 per cent over their December staffs. 
Practically all this recovery occurred in 
lead, tin, zine and copper works in 
Ontario, although moderate improve- 
ment was also indicated in Quebec and 
British Columbia. Employment during 
the month under review was in consider- 
ably greater volume than during Jan- 
uary of last year when increased ac- 
tivity, though on a rather smailer scale, 
had also been indicated. 
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Logging, 
New 


Logging camps in Quebec, 


‘Brunswick, and British Columbia con- 


tinued to absorb additional employees, 
while elsewhere employment remained 
unchanged. Approximately 1,400 per- 
sons were added to the payrolls of the 
206 concerns making returns, whose 
staffs totalled 34,828 persons as com- 
pared with 33,439 workers in Decem- 
ber. This gain of 4.2 per cent caused the 
index number of employment to be 
higher than any period of 1922 and 
1921. Increases on a slightly smaller 
scale had been indicated during Jan- 
uary of last year, but the situation then 
was very much less favourable than for 
the month being reviewed. 


Mining. 

Coau Minine.—Considerable expan- 
sion was reported in this industry dur- 
ing January, the improvement occurring 
in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces, 
while in British Columbia some curtail- 
ment was shown. Reports were received 
from 91 operators employing 31,753 
persons as compared with 30,758 in their 
last report, a gain of 3.2 per cent. Con- 
tractions had been registered during 
the corresponding month of 1922 and 
the index number at that time stood 
some 9 points lower than during Jan- 
uary of this year. 


NoN-METALLIC MINERALS OTHER THAN 
GOAL.—F urther losses were reported in 
this group; activity in asbestos and 
eypsum mines in Quebec and Nova 
Seotia respectively declined. A combin- 
ed working foree of 4,948 persons was 
indicated by the 65 concerns making 
returns, the payroll showing 417 work- 
ers or 7.8 per cent less than in Decem- 
ber. Minor contractions had been re- 
corded during the corresponding month 
of last year although employment then 
was in smaller volume than for the 
period under review. 
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Communication. 


Employment in both telephone and 
telegraph divisions showed a further 
falling off, although the decreases were 
on a much smaller seale than in De- 
cember. Returns compiled from 197 eon- 
cerns showed a total payroll of 20,186 
persons as compared with 20,428 in the 
month before. This decline of 1.2 per 
cent was fairly evenly distributed over 
the country. Much heavier losses were 
recorded in January, 1922, but the index 
number of employment for the month 
under review was only slightly higher 
than at that time. 


Transportation. 


STEAM Raruways.—Continued  cur- 
tailment of operations was indicated in 
this group during January. Quebee, On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces reported 
reduced activity; in the Maritime dis- 
trict additions to staff were registered, 
while in British Columbia the situation 
remained stationary. Statements were 
tabulated from 125 concerns and divi- 
sional superintendents employing 75,997 
persons as compared with 75,562 work- 
ers on December 31, a contraction of 
2.6 per cent. This movement repeats 
that evidenced during the ccorrespond- 
ing month of last year when the index 
number had stood approximately 4 
points lower. 


_ SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING.—Hm- 
ployment in this industry showed a fur- 
ther though much smaller decline than 
in December, 982 persons having been 
released from the staffs of the 56 con- 
cerns making returns. Their payrolls 
aggregated 9,555 workers as compared 
with 10,537 in December. Approximate- 
ly 60 per cent of this decline of 9.3 per 
eent oceurred in British Columbia, but 
the tendency in all provinces was un- 
favourable. Contractions had also been 
registered during January, 1922, and 
the index number of employment at 
that time stood slightly lower than for 
the month being surveyed. 
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Trade. 


Marked reaction from the activity due 
to Christmas buying was evident in re- 
turns from retail establishments, while 
wholesale dealers were somewhat slack- 
er also. The declines were generally 
distributed. A total sales force of 55,960 
persons was indicated by the 694 con- 
cerns making returns who had employed 
98,616 workers at the close of December. 
Of this reduction of 2,656 employees, or 
4.5 per cent, approximately 2,300 were 
let out, by retail stores. The declines re- 
corded during January, 1922, had been 
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rather more extensive and employment 
then was in slightly smaller volume 
than for the month being reviewed. 


The table on page 302 gives the index 
numbers of employment in the various 
industries as at January 31, 1923, as 
compared with December and J anuary, 
1922, and January, 1921. As is custom- 
ary, the first column indicates the pro- 
portion of workers in each industrial 
group in relation to.the total number of 
workers in all groups for the month 
under review. (Number of workers em- 
ployed on January 17, 1920 equals 100). 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JANUARY, 1923. 


7 BE business of the offices of the 

Employment Service of Canada for 
the month of January, 1923, was great- 
er in volume than during the preceding 
month and during the corresponding 
period of 1922. The accompanying 
chart, which presents the returns from 


the offices on the basis of daily aver- 


ages over half-month periods, indicates 
that during January there was a notice- 
able recovery after the depression of 
the holiday season in December, em- 
ployment as represented by the curves 
of applications, vacancies, and place- 
ments, being on a higher level than 
during January, 1921 or 1922. This was 
due chiefly to the large number of 
workers employed casually at work in- 
cident to the heavy snow storms ex- 
perienced in all parts of the Dominion. 
The reports from the offices show that 
an average of 1,919 and 1,650 applica- 
tions daily were received during the 
first and second half of January, 
respectively, as compared with 1,810 
and 1,595 during the same period of 
1922. The average number of applica- 
tions received daily during the latter 
half of December, 1922, was 1,219. Em- 
ployers notified the Service of an 
average of 1,298 vacancies daily dur- 
ing the first half of January as com- 
pared with 1,007 during the preceding 
period and 1,001 during the same pe- 


riod in 1922. During the latter half of . 
the month under review vacancies 
averaged 1,273 daily as compared with 
856 during the same period a year ago. 
Placements effected during the first 
half of the month averaged 1,142 daily 
as compared with 821 during the pre- 
vious period and 910 during the first 
half of January, 1922. During the lat- 
ter half of the month, the average 
number of placements daily was 1,159 
as compared with the average of 781 
during the same period of last year. 
The placements in regular employment 
averaged 634 and 566 daily, while the 
average number of placements in 
easual work was 507 and 592 daily 
during the first and second half of the 
month respectively. The following table 
presents the placements effected to 
date by the offices of the Employment 
Service: 





Placements 
Year 

Regular| Casual| Total 
1919 (10 months) /|268,001 37,904 | 305,905 
1920 366,547 79,264 | 445,811 
L024 280,518 75,238 | 355,756 
1922 297,827 95,695 | 393,522 
1923 (1 month) 15,539 


14,385 | 29,924 





During the month of January, 31,822 
persons were referred to vacancies 
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while a total of 29,924 placements were 
made. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment numbered 15,539 
(12,827 of men and 2,712 of women) 
and 14,885 were in easual work. Va- 
cancies reported at the offices by em- 
ployers numbered 383,388, of which 
25,700 were for men and 7,688 for 
women. Applications for employment 
registered at the offices totalled 46,131, 
of which 36,841 were from men and 
9,290 from women. 


employment 
Nova 


Placements in regular 
by provinces were as follows: 
Seotia: 300 men, 120 women; New 
Brunswick: 362 men, 96 women; Que- 
bee: 555 men, 400 women; Ontario, 
5,926 men, 792 women; Manitoba: 1,676 
men, 428 women; Saskatchewan: 1,008 
men, 364 women; Alberta: 1,283 men, 
281 women; British Columbia: 1,627 
men, 231 women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES. 


Little improvement was noted in the 
employment offered in the construction 
groups in the Maritime Provinces, the 
colder weather and recent snow storms 
eausine curtailment of all outside 
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work. A few plasterers and carpenters 
were required at Moncton and St. 
John, while at Halifax several labour- 
ers were placed on electric power ex- 

tension work. Civie relief works such > 
as Street grading and the construction 
of storm sewers, gave employment to 
numbers of married men at Halifax. A 
large percentage of workers were 
placed in casual employment, shovel- 
ling snow and clearing the streets, at 
Halifax, Amherst and Sydney. While 
no large demand was shown in the log- 
eing group, a few choppers, teamsters 
and swampers were placed at New 
(Aasgow, Halifax, Chatham and Monce- 
ton.-In the mining industry a number 
of vacancies for shooters and loaders 
were registered at Sydney, while at 
Moneton a few experienced miners, 
were in demand. The calls for domestic 
workers remained fairly numerous, al- 
though fewer requests for institutional 
help were received. 


()UEBEC. 


Continued slackness was reported in 
construction operations in the provinee, 
although many building tradesmen and 
labourers were placed on short jobs 
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from the offices at Montreal and Que- 
bec. In logging an increased number of 
orders were received from Hull, Mon- 
treal and Quebec. Several gangs of 
bushmen, teamsters and loaders, were 
sent to camps in the northern part of 
the province and to Ontario. Requests 
for resident household workers were 
reeeived in considerable numbers but 
the offices reported a slight searcity of 
trained applicants. 


ONTARIO. 


‘In the agricultural localities a slight- 


ly brighter outlook existed, and “the 
offices at Toronto, Belleville, Guelph 
and Oshawa reported an  inereased 


number of orders, mostly for perman- 
ent farm work. Weather conditions 
have effected operations in the building 
industry and have set back much active 
construction work. A few ealls for car- 
penters, bricklayers and_ plasterers 
were registered at Windsor, Sarnia, 
Toronto and North Bay, and a few 
eonstruction labourers were placed 
with electric power companies at Co- 
balt and Timmins. Municipal publie 
works such as the construction of 
storm sewers street repairing and road 
grading continued to form a large part 
of the placements in this group. Ice 
cutting provided temporary employ- 
ment for many at Sault Ste.Marie, Sar- 
nia and. North Bay, while at most of 
the larger municipalities snow shovel- 
ling and clearing the streets gave 
easual work to many. Section workers 
were required at Windsor and Port 
Arthur, and rock cutters and labourers 
for railway extension work were placed 
near Timmins. In the logging industry 
there was an increased number of 
orders for teamsters, loaders, pulp- 
wood cutters and tiemakers, with a 
sight shortage of experienced appli- 
eants. Placements in this group were 
made from Port Arthur, Fort William, 
Ottawa, North Bay, Cobalt, Timmins 
and Toronto. The office at Cobalt re- 
ported a few vacancies for miners. The 
manufacturing industries, on the whole, 
showed little improvement and _ sea- 


~ 
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sonal dullness still prevailed. Orders 
for sawmill workers and pulp mill work- 
ers were filled from Belleville, North 
Bay and Ottawa. Skilled tradesmen, 
lceomotive pattern makers, tool and 
die makers, and tool repair men, were 
required at Windsor ae Kingston, 
while orders for varnish rubbers, auto 
painters and trimmers were registered 
at Oshawa. The demand for domestic 
workers and charwomen  econtinued 
very active, but the offices were able 
to fill only partially the calls for resi- 
dent household workers. 


MANITOBA. 


Despite the slightly increased de- 
mand for farm workers at Brandon 
and Winnipeg on the whole very few 
placements were made in this group. 
The reduced activities in the building 
industry increased the number of un- 
sealog ef to some extent although tem- 
porary work for numbers of married 
men was provided on various publie 
projects, such as sewer work, salvaging 
of water pipes and the demolition of 
ice breakers. The ice harvest created a 
small demand, for cutters, teamsters 
and labourers, the duration of this 
work being approximately two or 
three weeks. Seasonal casual work gave 
employment to many. Placements in 
the logging industry continued to form 
a large part of the business of the 
offices, and, while experienced appli- 
eants were secured with dif ficulty, 
large numbers were sent to camps m 
Northern Manitoba and in Ontario. 
Several orders for domestic servants 
were received and in most cases were 
satisfactorily filled. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


The slackness in the agricultural 
eroup continued, and few workers were 
placed on farms during the month. 
Severe weather conditions caused cur- 
tailment of operations in the construe- 
tion groups. A few linemen and ground- 
men for telegraph work were placed 
near Moose Jaw, while section work- 
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ers, bridge builders and steel gangs, 
were in demand at North Battleford, 
Regina and Moose Jaw. Ice cutting 
near Swift Current gave work to a few. 
Cordwood eutters, tiemakers and 
teamsters were placed in large num- 
bers from the offices at Moose Jaw, 
Regina, Prince Albert and Saskatoon, 
while in the two latter offices vacan- 
cies for sawmill workers were regis- 
tered. 


ALBERTA. 


Apart from a few placements of 
farm hands at Calgary, Edmonton and 
Lethbridge, little activity was shown 
in this group. Operations in the build- 
ing industry were confined mainly to 
civic work on sewer and water mains, 
and clearing the debris from fire-dam- 
aged areas. A few labourers were 
placed on irrigation work near Leth- 
bridge. A slightly increased demand 
was reported in the logging group, and 
from Calgary and Edmonton experi- 
enced teamsters, loaders, and tiemakers, 
were sent to the camps. Calls for dom- 
estic servants and charwomen remain- 
ed approximately in the same volume 
as previously reported with a slight 
shortage of experienced workers, but 
very few requests were received for 
institutional or clerical workers. 


BririsH COLUMBIA. 


Construction work in this province 
was suspended on account of weather 
conditions, and numbers of carpenters 
and building labourers were registered 
as unemployed. Some provincial and 
-municipal works were in progress, em- 
ploying several hundreds of men near 
Nelson, Vancouver and Victoria, while 
ice cutting and packing near Revel- 
stoke created a demand for teamsters 
and labourers. Railway snow clearing 
service furnished temporary employ- 
ment for many at various points. Hook- 
ers, cawyers and tiemakers, were 
placed in considerable numbers from 
the offices at Kamloops, Prince Rupert, 
Prince George, Revelstoke and Van- 
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couver, while sawmills, lumber and 
shingle mills, continued to supply work 
for many. In the mining group, calls 
were registered for quartz miners at 
Vancouver, and for miners and muck- 
ers at Cranbrook. The demand for 
women workers was quiet with few 
experienced applicants for resident 
nousehold work, but the number of 
casual workers registered was equal to 
the demand. 


Movement of Labour. 


Reports from.the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada show that 
15,539 plaeements were made in reg- 
ular employment during January, 1922, 
of which 9,065 were of persons for 
whom the employment secured was 
outside the immediate locality of the 
offices at which they were registered. 
Of these 2,230 were granted the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,633 going to points in the 
same province as the despatching office 
and 597 to points in other provinces. 


The 183 reduced rate transportation 
certificates issued by the Province of 
Quebee were to bushmen, 104 of whom 
were going from Hull and Montreal to 
points near Sudbury, Pembroke and 
Sault Ste. Marie. The 29 bushmen sent 
to camps within the province were 


going to points north of Quebee City. 


Ontario offices despatched 786 workers 
at the special reduced fare, one of 
whom was a cook guing from Ottawa 
to Temiskaming, Que. Of the remain- 
der, the majority were bushmen, 
teamsters and camp cooks, going to 
lumber camps near Timmins, Cobalt, 
Sault Ste.Marie, Fort William, Port 
Arthur and Sudbury. From the office 
at Ottawa, 2 stonemasons were trans- 
ferred to London, 1 upholsterer to 
Oshawa and 1 candymaker to Windsor. 
From Toronto 1 tiemaker, 1 machinist 
and 1 stationary fireman were trans- 
ferred to Windsor, 4 pattern makers to 
Kingston, and 1 musician to Ottawa. 
Manitoba offices granted 139 ceertifi- 
eates to persons going to points within 
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the province, and 487 to persons going 
‘to other provinees. Of those going to 
employment within the provinee, 27 
were lumber workers and camp cooks, 
98 were farm hands and 14 were wo- 
men household workers. Of the 4387 
workers transferred to other provinces, 
428 were to points in Northern On- 
tario, of whom 2 were sheet .metal 
workers, 7 were women domestic work- 
ers, and the remainder were bushmen, 
labourers and teamsters for lumber 
camps and sawmills. Nine workers were 
transferred to Saskatchewon points, 5 
of whom were farm hands and 4 were 
women household helpers. The offices 
in Saskatchewan issued 229 special 
transportation certificates, 174 of 
which were issued to persons going to 
points within the provinee. Of these, 
the majority were bushmen and camp 
workers going to points north of Port 
Arthur, and a few were farm hands and 
domestic workers. Of the 28 workers 
sent to points in Ontario, 1 was an 
elevator operator from Regina _ to 
Ottawa and the remainder were bush- 
men going to points near Fort William 
and Port Arthur. To Manitoba points 


‘the offices sent 27 bushmen. 
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The Al- 
berta offices despatched 3878 workers 
to various points within the provinee, 
the majority of whom were bushmen, 
sawyers, teamsters and blacksmiths, 
for the lumber camps north of Edmon- 
ton. A few were miners going from 
Calgary, Drumheller and Edmonton, 
to the mines near Saunders, Alta., 
while from all the offices farm hands, 
household workers, institutional help 
and a few clerical workers were sent 
to various points. The persons benefit- 
ting by the Employment Service re- 
duced rate in British Columbia num- 
bered 128, the majority of wham were 
bushmen going to various camps with- 
in the province; a few were farm work- 
ers, While from Vancouver several 
labourers, 2 millwrights; 1 engineer 
and 1 blacksmith were sent to points 
within the zone. 


Of the 2,230 workers who were 
granted the Employment Service re- 
duced rate, 1,269 were carried by the 
Canadian National-Grand Trunk Rail- 
ways, 864 by the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
ways and 97 by the Temiskiming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING JANUARY, 1923. 


ACCORDING to reports from muni- 
“* cipal officials tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics the 
value of building parmits issued in 56 
eities during January showed a decline 
from the level of recent months, which 
was attributed to seasonal slackness in 
building operations, but the value of 
building authorized was greater than 
in the corresponding month of last 
year. In these cities permits to the 
value of $38,705,256 were issued in 
January, being $5,353,217, or 59 per 
eent, lower than in December, 1922, 
when permits to the value of $9,058,- 
473 were issued. In January, 1922, the 
56 cities had issued permits. totalling 
$2,933,035. The increase during the 


month under review in this comparison 
was therefore $772,221, or 26 per cent. 


An analysis of the reports shows 
that Manitoba and British Columbia 
were the only provinces to report in- 
creases in the value of building con- 
templated as compared with December. 
In the former province the increase 
amounted to $37,000 while in British 
Columbia; where the situation is not 
so much affected by the season, there 
was an increase of $130,560. The 
largest declines occurred in Quebec 
and Alberta, being $38,378,812, or 85.4 
per cent, in the former province, and 
$1,408,835, or 97.6 per cent, in the 
latter. q 
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- In eomparison with the returns for 
_danuary, 1922, only Quebee and On- 
tario registered increases in the value 
of prospective building. In Ontario the 
gain stood at $1,004,707, or 62.4 per 
ee while in Quebee es was $180,635 
r 45.9 per cent. In British Columbia 
teks was a reduction of $282,881, o» 
43.4 per cent, but in the remaining 
provinces the reductions were in most 
cases small. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal and 
Toronto registered declines in the 
amount of building authorized as com- 
pared with the preceding month, but 
in Gomparison with the returns for 
danuary, 1922, there were increases in 
both eases. In Winnipeg, on the other 
hand, there were decreases as compared 
with December and also with J anuary 
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of last year. Vancouver reported a 
large increase in the value of the pet- 
mits issued as compared with Decem- 
ber, and a nominal gain over the cor- 
responding month of 1922. Of the 
smaller centres, Brantford, Fort Wil- 
liam, London, Windsor, St. Boniface, 
Point Grey and South Vancouver re- 
ported increases in the value of build- 
ing contemplated as compared with 
December, but in the three cities. last 
mentioned the totals were lower: than 
in January, 1922. 


The accompanying table shows the 
value of the permits issued during 


January, 1923, and also during Decem- 
ber and January, 1922. The 35 cities 
for which records are available since 
1910 are marked by asterisks. 



























































ESTIMATED COST’ OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS. 
| eee ee cee: 
Jan., Dee., Jaa | Jan., Dees, Jan., 
City City 
1923 1922 1922 > 1923 1922 1922 
$ $ $ | : 
P. E. |.—Charlottetown Nil Nil Nil PSt-OOTHOWM AS ye, cee: «3 2,900 6,075 600 
> ATM Ay ovcteccucke ates eee ees 46,522 50,275 39,745 
INOW ATS COtlcle ay ce pileper. oss 25,580 160,590 31,585 Sault Ste. Marie....... 2,050 1,775 3,338 
yh 2 Bc 10, b GM Sea li a ae ga 25,530 34,950) 31,585 *Poronto  ..........00. 1,508,299} 1,841,885] 1,159,159 
New Glasgow........ 7 Nil Nil Nil Welland 5) Rea acwieers 1,200 41,700 8,800 
BEM ORCY, tt See Sat bees Nil. | . 65,550; ‘Nil PW IRGSOT IU. sctioce.. «8 506,925) 121,035 89,185 
Wioodstockvm. soca. 2,400 20,147 10,325 
New Prunswick....... 350 27,431 21,950 ; 
Fredericton 0:1... .....: Nil Nil 6,000 |} Manitoba ............. 79,000} 41,600) 92,600 
AMoucton .fei va. 350 17,431 15,950 “STAD OQOU hp oie eaer «o's Nil Nil 1,700 
SO FT ceed Nil 10,000} = Nil St. Boniface........... 10,000 4,250| 13,000 
SVT CS ian wie eahenes 69,000 37,350) 77,900 
BOUIEWSCiairosiy eG e: 574,425; 3,953,237; 383,790 
*Montreal-*Maisouneuve| 477,475] 2,011,940 216,460 || Saskatchewan ........ 7,135 40,520 22,975 
POMCDEC sats erent es ee 26,050} 1,194,755 169,430 AMOOSO ER Wee ae niasicerin a 110 6,300) 1,280 
Shawinigan Falls...... Nil Nil Nil PAVESI Gps .ad ek Wee ces oe 5,350 13,070} 14,195 
ESRELDTOOKEUY te yc, lis ces 8,006 7,000 Nil Sask atO OM pes Peewee aon 2,275] 21,150} 7,500 
Mihreek Riverkuds.. . 222 32,900 682,800 4,500 
*Westmount 0 Sie © 2.0.0 ee oe 80,000 56,742 8,400 Alberta Thea aa Ss oe ee Fe 33,885} 1,442,896) pairs 
BIA Lear B chien Gc eae OMA a ote 24,000] 1,294,700) 92,4 
Prt anIO. LS USE i. 2,615,406, 3,214,150) 1, 610, 639 BMCIROMCOM eens seeteres 8,900 122'000 14,459 
DOC i Fin, mn ous Nil Nil 3,000 Lethbridge’ s¢.y7 023% 2... 1,065 100 385 
PB PatiONd 2) F625 ees. 12,290 9,410) spose) Medicine Hat........... Nil 25,000) 295 
Glathamte o>. 207). 0b 1,700; 44,450, ae 
Nat ‘a 5 | 200) 555 ; \ : 
are uk gd See oo British Columbia ..... 368,198, 238,285 634,876 
“icv agen aaa 12,600, 24,800) 8,130 Nanaimo A eae on Be aN 
Hamilton coo is. ae 141,400 169,060! 106,090 New Westminster...... 115320 £2,600) 9,004 
Mitioginii. 4,005: 4,660 377 EOint, GUeyoe ss ssa: 93,460. 49,200 202,500 
*Kituhaner NSS Sia i Oe 12,2911 46,070 16,195 Prince Rupert... <2. 2,700 6 900) ee 
*London 140,725! 154,300 44,430 South Vancouver...... 32,075 18,750) 55,125 
Niagara ee One 175! 640 44,975 S NGATICOULV.CL Meas crisis eaters: 2087570 57,510! 208,606 
ERAS ioe. cis es luge 281010). 25,000 3,700 PVICCOL Reet ergs: 20,185} 82,000} 38,640 
PRI UCM IT ta hid ais g shih as ante 17,875! 165,000 27,400 
Owen Bound... ..fai.sa, Nil | ue poe i fees ¢ ret fe $ 
SPeterporougir koe "6; 2004 1,825 7,5 $ 
— *Port Arther dee abn ot 151,899} 151,730 725 Total—56 cities.......... 3,705,255; 9,058,473) 2,933,035 
POR LAULOLO: ccc rnceccut cies 4,225 11,025) 3,240 oh : 2 
*St. Catharines......... Nil 16,260 8,510 || *Total—35 cities.......... 3,488,554) 8,448,123 2,386,512 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING 1922. 


EVISED statements received by the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
municipal officials show that the value 
of the building permits issued in 56 
cities during 1922 stood substantially 
higher than in the proceding year and 
also than in 1920. Building to the value 
of $133,812,688 was authorized by these 
cities as compared with $106,322,874 in 
i821 and with $109,926,923 in 1920. 
There were, therefore, increases of $27,- 
489,814 or 25.9 per cent in the former 
comparison and $28,885,765 or 21.8 per 
cent in the latter. Table I on page 
vives the value of building permits is- 
sued in these cities during the past three 
years. 


Oi the total increase over the preced- 
ing year, $17,969,775 was registered by 
the 25 Ontario cities making returns; the 
value of their permits aggregated $67,- 
246,774, or 36.5 per cent more than in 
1921. This was the largest actual in- 
crease recorded, but the percentage gain 
was smaller than in some other provin- 
ces. British Columbia, with the largest 
proportional increase, ranked second in 
actual gain. The 1922 permits in that 
province were valued at $14,351,058 and 
stood $4,950,002 or 52.7 per cent higher 
than in the preceding year. Alberta, 
where the estimated cost of building 
work exceeded that for 1921 by $1,552,- 
758 or 37.2 per cent, and Quebec, with 
an increase of $1,460,431 or 5.1 per cent, 
came next in order. The only declines 
indicated were in Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia, where the value of 
prospective building was less by 41 and 
_ 28 per cent, respectively, than in the 
preceding year. 


The largest aggregate of building per- 
mits issued in any one city during the 
year was reported in Toronto, where the 
value reached $85,237,925, which was 
$11,359,679 cr 47.5 per cent higher than 
the total for the year before. In Mon- 


treal, building to the value of $21,132.,- 


586 was authorized as compared with 
$21,291,273 in 1921. A total of $8,661,-— 
695 was recorded by Vancouver; this 
sum was $0,616,563 or 184.1 per cent 
higher than in the preceding year. In 
Winnipeg the permits issued amounted 
to $6,875,750, an inerease of $1,295,350 
or 23.2 per cent as compared with the 
figures for 1921. In addition to the 
large totals mentioned above building 
valued at between one and six million 
dollars was authorized during the year 
in Halifax, Moncton, Quebec, Three 
Rivers, Westmount, Fort William, Ha- 
milton, Kitchener, London, Oshawa, Ot- 
tawa, Port Arthur, St. Catharines, 
Vindscr, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Point Grey and Victoria. The 
totals in all these cities except Halifax, 
Three Rivers, Windsor, Regina and 
Point Grey exceeded those for the pre- 
ceding year. The value of building esti- 
mated in Halifax has declined steadily 
since 1919, when there was unusual ac- 
tivity in an effort to repair the damage 
caused by the explosion of 1918. The 
totals since then, however, have been 
substantially higher than in former 
years. In Moncton, the permits issued 
last year stood considerably higher than 
in 1921, but were lower than in the pre- 
eeding two years. The value of prospect- 
ive building in Quebee which was the 
largest total ever recorded for that city 
was $1,702,169 cr 46.6 per cent above 
that for the year before. Permits issued 


in Ottawa aggregated $5,021,782 or 14.2 


per cent more than the previous high 
record sinee 1910, which oceurred in 
1914. - 


An analysis of the returns by months 
shows that the value of prospective 
building increased steadily from Janu- 
ary to June. From then until the end — 
of the year declines were recorded each 
month with the exception of August, — 
when the total stood higher than for any 


ee ee 
ms ¥ 


_ *Sydney 


_ *Windsor 


- Ontario 
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‘TABLE I.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK 
AS INDICATED BY THE VALUE OF BUILDING 


PERMITS 


ISSUED IN 56 CITIES. 
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1922 


$ 
81,500 


2,416,024, 


1,752,632 
58,545 
604,847 


5,397,566 


880,260 
583,813 


35,237,925) 


362,371 
4,143,495 
242,956 


7,653,442) 


- 225,029 


552,663) 
6,875,750, 


3,982,213) 

'379, 180, 
al 784, 124| 
1,818, 909 


5,723,204, 
3,102,700) 
2,338, 109 
"243, 695, 
38,700 


14,351, 058 


| 
| 





| 


| 


85, 981. 
332,050, 
3,364,200: 


314,412 
559,716 
8,661,695 
1,033,004 


133,812,688 
122,655,581 








1921 


$ 
138,200 


2,807,986 
2,199,398 
51,775) 
556,813) 


1,508,820 
234,800 
699,520 
574,500 


28,869,803 


21,291,273 
8,695,397 
266,200 
753,900 
1,286,740 
1,576,293 | 


49,276,999 
119,700 
404,445 
322,555 
893,050 
501,771 
433,257 | 

4,639,450 
591,515) 
982,050. 
2,527,510 
1.145.589) 
829,405 
2,716,409 
119, 000 
541, 754 
113,509 
276,089) 
776,360 
113,640 
1,331,337 
896,920. 

23,878,246. 
"435,735 

5,123,110, 
114,593 


6,714, 283 
749,190 
385,293, 

5,580,400. 


3,434,681, 
500, 177) 
2,160,038 
774,466 


4,170,445 
2,298,800) 
1,563,696: 
217,760 
90,190 


9,401,056 
3.273. 
264,870, 
3,516,800) 
620,833) 
882,981 
3,045,132 
977,167 


106,322,874 
94,508,164 











1920 


$ 
53,260 


4,356,226 
3,421,379 
47,970 
886,937 


2,535,623 

298,650 
1,201,673 
1,035,300 


21,801,692 


14,067,609 
2,301,480 
141,200 
3,265,538 
845,975 
1,179,890 


51,783,660 
73,250 
798,073 
387,034 
1,045,160 
291,760 
494,158 
4,340,220 
494,736 
1,277,595 
2,146,305 
493,965 
849,496 
3,305,172 
146,175 
939,700 
216,350 
440,782 
830,682 
258,821 
742,265 
1,034,290 
25,737,063 
299,420 
4,850,310 
290,928 


9,248,971 
412,829 
465,992 

8,370,150 


5,281,600 
1,533,195 
2,597,920 
1,150,585 


6,451,876 
2,906,100 

61,731 
8,414,015 


78,294 
319,109 


2,192,114 - 


405,189 
642,071 
3,569,666 
1,207,572 
109,926,923 
100,679,839 


other month of the year except May. 
The large amount for the former month 
was due to authority having been given 


for the construction of a pier in Van- 
couver, which caused the value of the 
permits issued in that city to be a great 


deal higher than in any other month of 
LORD) 


Table II on next page shows the value 
by provinces of the building permits 
issued during the last nine years in the 
30 cities for which ‘records are available 
since 1910. These cities are marked by 
asterisks in- Table 1. In making com- 
parisons the greatly increased costs of 
building supplies and of labour during 
and immediately after the war must be 
remembered. Although there were con- 
siderable declines in such prices during 
1921 and 1922, it is still true that the 
total for the latter year does not repre- 
sent nearly so large a volume of building 
as it would have done in pre-war years. 
The total for the 35 cities, standing at 
$122 699,581, was 29.8 per cent higher 
than in 1921 and 21.8 per cent above the 
level of 1920. Since building material 
and labour costs, as reflected by the 
Department of Labour’s index numbers, 
have declined by approximately 32 and 
10 per cent respectively from the 1920 
levels, the increase in the building repre- 
sented by the value of permits issued is 
considerably greater than the percentage 
vain would indicate. The total for 1922 
stood 26.9 per cent above that for 1914, 
but it is substantially smaller than the 
values for 1911, 1912, and 1913. which, 
when prices were very much _ lower, 
reached $138,170,390; $185,233,449 and 
$153, 662,852 respectively, Immigration 
during those three. years was On an ex- 
ceptionally high level, and part of the 
enormous vcelume of building indicated 
by building permits was necessary to 
meet the housing requirements of the 


immigrants. 


The value of the permits issued in the 
15 Ontario cities included in the original 
tabulations. reached a total of $61,796,- 
676, which was 40.6 per cent higher than 
in 1921 and 23.5 per cent above the level 
indicated in 1912, the previous high 
mark cf the record, when the permits 
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issued had totalled $50,022,468. In Que- 
bee the value for 1922 was exceeded only 
in 1918, which at $34,893,449 was 13.5 
per cent higher than for the year under 
review. The value of building authoriz- 
ed in the three Prairie Provinces showed 
the greatest decline from the level of 
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pre-war years, being over $33,000,000 
less than in 1913 and $61,000,000 smaller 
than in 1912, the peak year. The 1922 
total for British Columbia, $10,026,749, 
was some five millions less than for 1913 
but was considerably higher than in any 
of the intervening years. 

THE YEARS 


1914-1922 BY PROVINCES AS 


INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN 85 CITIES. 















































| 

1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915- |. 1944 

$ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $. | 8 
Noya. Scotian sc. ....)amas. 2,357,479} 2,756,211; 4,308,316) 5,898,336; 3,295,635} 1,320,647; 1,348,484; 1,262,087) 990,293 
New Brunswick...:...... 1,745,042; 1,274,020} 2,236,973| 2,674,716 498,748 870,963 675,980, 864,339, 852,655 
Qrebetr: mts het eS 30,205,834! 28,603,603) 21,660,492) 15,166,851; 6,852,354] 8,794,149] 9,890,630} 12,267,849, 24,527,591 
Gitano teu a keree: 61,796,676| 43,960,394! 47,175,077] 40,584,834) 18,477,012| 17,407,571] 20,229,574! 14,353,828) 38,558,430 
Manitoba-.-:. au ...-:. 7:100,779| 6,329,590| _8,782.979| 3,046,541| 2,140,672] 2,392,788! 2.752,173| 1,862,455) 13,240,285 
Saskatchewan .......... 3,982,213] 3,434,681] 5,281,600} 3,694,505! 2,177,290] 1,294,650] 687,170 574,987) 2,783,235 
Mibberig 3. ke 1k. Sk | 5,440,809} 3,962,496! 6,138,055/ 3,143,346] 1,548,270] 858,000) 895,040! 460,375! 8,938,627 
British Columbia....... 10,026,749| 4,287,169! 5,096.347| 2,904,284] 1,848,289] 997,649] 3,245,465| 1,920,829 6,889,765 
= | i =e = : * 
Total—25 cities.......... 122,655,581) 94,508,164, 100,679,839) 77,113,413] 36,838,270! 33,936,426, 39,724,466] 33,566,749 96,780,981 








FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, FEBRUARY, 1923. 


URING February the Department 

of Labour received for insertion in 
the Lasour Gazetre the following in- 
formation relative to three fair wage 
contracts which were awarded by the 
Department of Public Works. These 
contracts contain the usual fair wage 
clause which provides for the prompt 
payment of such wages as are current 


in the district in which the work is to > 


be performed and for observance on 
the various works under contract of the 


prevailing hours of labour and which © 


otherwise prevents abuses and secures 
the legitimate rights of the labour em- 
ployed. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Repairs to the Public Wharf, Port 
Hood, N.S. Name of contractor, The 
Sydney Construction Company, Limit- 
ed, Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, 
January 20, 1923. Amount of contract, 
unit prices. 


Alterations to Postal Station ‘‘B’’ 
and installation of elevator therein, 
Hamilton, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Kennedy Connor, Hamilton, Ont. 
Date of contract, January, 22, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $6,200. 


Construction of wharf, Millhaven, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Maria R. 
Midner, Napanee, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 17, 1923. Amount. of 
contract, unit prices. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in February for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the Regulation for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary eon- 
ditions: 3 








Amount 
Nature of order of 





Making metal dating stamps and type, and! 


other hand stamps and brass crown seals; $ 849.09 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, ; 

Gaiters, > ChCP. Hyena se ecate desienae ss 32.82 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’) 

TMILOTIMAS SCTE i ok Bens eee sable sees oes ears 37,741.40 
Repairing letter boxes, ete., and hampers; — 120.00 
Supplying mail bag fittings................. 5,014.30 

261.50 





Supplyiire sinker wats sce er Late hea 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES. 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Such agree- 
ments are summarized each month in the 
LasourR Gazette. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed by both 
employers and employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages, 
hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the 
parties concerned, and in effect though 
not signed. In addition to these, impor- 
tant schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In the case 
of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information 
of general interest. 


Manufacturing: fur and products. 


MONTREAL, QuE. — MONTREAL FUR 
MANUFACTURERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, AND THE JFINT BOARD OF THE I'uR- 
_ RIER’S UNION oF MonTREAL, Locaus No. 
66 AND 67 OF THE INTERNATIONAL F'UR- 
WoRKERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CanapA. Agreement to be in effect from 
February 1, 1923, until January 31, 
1925. | 


A permanent committee of five mem- 
bers of each party appointed to retain 
office until January 31, 1925, any va- 
caney on the committee to be filled in 
the ease of either party by one who has 
had three years’ continuous service in 
Montreal, as a worker or a manufactu- 
rer, as the case may be. The committee 
to meet weekly if necessary, and oftener 
if unanimously agreed. 


No strikes cr lockouts to take place 
during life of the agreement; all con- 
troversies or disputes to be referred to 
the conciliation committee through its 
chairman, and to be taken up at the 


subsequent regular meeting of the con- 
ciliation committee and adjusted within 
forty-eight hours, unless the time be ex- 
tended by mutual consent. 


In event of the unavoidable absence of 
one member of either party on the com- 
mittee the other party to allow one mem- 
ber to withdraw. For the purpose of 
enabling the committee to proceed to 
business or in case of absence of more 
than one member of either side, that side 
to have power to elect others to bring 


number up to five. 


An open shop to be maintained for the 
manufacturers. 


Both parties to prohibit intimidation, 
interference or discrimination among 
employees. 


The prineiple of equal division of 
work to be adhered to as far as possible. 
No employee to be discriminated against 
by an employer belonging to the associa- 
tion on account of being a union mem- 
ber. 


Hours per week, forty-four, distribut- 
ed as agreed upon, but ending at noon 
on Saturday. Overtime to be permitted 
only from September to March inclusive, 
and to be paid time and one-half. Cer- 
tain legal holidays to be given with pay, 
provided the employee works the balance 
ef week in which holiday occurs. Work 
done on said holidays to be paid time 
and one-half plus the day’s pay, but 
work not to be required. 


No work to be done by workers. in 
their own homes. No employee to be 
permitted to work overtime, in any fac- 
tory or shop other than the one in which 
he or she is employed during the day. 


No contracting or sub-contracting to 
be permitted inside of the factory. No 
work to be sent to any shop where con- 
ditions are inferior to those stipulated. 


~ 
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Union side may call a meeting of the 
concilation committee when they do not 
consider the conditions in any shop equal 
to the average of association shops. The 
association undertakes to investigate and 
endeavour to adjust conditions. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and products. 


GuELPH, ONT. — GuELPH STOVE Com- 
PANY AND JRoN MouupErs’ UNIon, Lo- 
cAL 212, Agreement to be effective from 


January 8, until December 31, 1923, 


with 30 days’ notice of desired change at 
expiration. 


Piece work moulders’ wages to be in- 
creased 16 per cent. Day work wage to 
be $6. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. — FRASER VALLEY 
Dairies, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUF- 
FEHRS, STABLEMEN AND HELPERS, LOCAL 
No. 464, Mink Drivers anp Darry Em- 
PLOYEES. Agreement to be in effect from 
June 15, 1922, until June 15, 1923. 


Members of the union to be employed 
unless none are available, in which case 
non-union labour shall have union wages 
and make application for membership 
within two weeks. An applicant not to 
be refused membership by reason of a 
union man being. out of employment. 
Employer may discharge employees for 
specified misconduct. Employees to 
provide suitable working apparel, em- 
ployer supplying aprons. No workman 
to be discharged or discriminated against 
for upholding union principles. 


Employees to be allowed one day off 
in seven, or one week off in seven weeks. 
A driver’s day’s work to be considered 
accomplished when he has finished his 
route satisfactorily. If an employee’s 
holidays are postponed, he or she may 
request payment for time due. To help 
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other than drivers, a day’s work to be 
8 hours; overtime, time and one-half. 


All new employees to sign a copy of 
this agreement within 30 days. Em- 
ployees to receive seven days’ notice of 
discharge, and to give employers the 
same notice. : 


On certain dates, managements to 
hold meétings to discuss problems of 
interest to dairy salesmen. Members to 
be fined ‘or suspended for drukenness, 
dishonesty or incompetency. In case of 
breakdown of machinery, manager not 
to be compelled to pay overtime : provid- 
ed men are notified to lay off during re- 
pairs, and men kept standing by are 
paid overtime, if standing by compels 
them to work longer than 8 hours. 
Employees of any firm to perform their 
usual work and no more in case of a 
strike of employees of another firm with 
which the first firm is doing business. 


Wages per month: driver salesmen 
(retail) $52.25, with additional points 
according to specified table for wholesale 
or retail sales, three points representing 
one cent; truck drivers, $120; truck hel- 
pers, stable helpers and all other inside 
help, $110; checkers and inside relief 
men, $115; outside relief men, $150. 
New employees without experience to 
receive $5. less than above rates for first 
three months. New men on routes not 
to be paid for the first three days learn- 
ing. In event of a load being split, 
driver to receive same monthly wage as 
the month previous for two months, 
provided he has increased his own load 
12 per cent. The $52.25 and the rate of 
commission not to be changed. 


There shall be no cessation of work, 
lockouts or sympathetic strikes during 
the life of this agreement. Controversies 
to be adjusted without cessation of work 
between representatives of both parties, 
or submitted to a joint arbitration com- 
mittee; decision to be final. 


MARCH, 1923 


Manufacturing: Wood Products. 


Hanover, Onv.—Certain Empuoy- 
ERS CALLED THE ‘‘KMPLOYERS’ COMMIT- 
TEE’’ AND CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF FUR- 
NITURE FACTORIES, CALLED THE ‘‘EM- 
PLOYEES’ CommMiTTEE.’’ Agreement to be 
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in effect from F ebruary 20, 1923 to Feb- 
ruary 20, 1924. 


For summary of agreement see article 
‘Strikes and Lockouts in Canada in 
February, 1923,’’ on page 239 of this 
issue. 


~ 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1923. 


HE movement in prices during the 

month was slight, both the index 
number of wholesale prices and the fam- 
ily budget in terms of retail prices of 
foods, fuel and rent being only a little 
above January levels. The increase in 
the wholesale prices index was due 
chiefly to increases in agricultural pro- 
duets and foods and in building mate- 
rials, though most other groups except 
dairy products and house furnishings 
were somewhat higher. The fuel group 
was lower owing to a decline in the price 
of Connellsville coke. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.53 
at the beginning of February as com- 
pared with $10.52 at the beginning of 
January; $10.61 for February 1922; 
$14.08 for February, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.75 for 
February, 1914. The total for food, fuel, 
and rent averaged $21.23 at the begin- 
ning of February as compared with 
$21.18 at the beginning of January; 
$21.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 for 
February, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the. peak); and $14.54 for February, 
1914. Butter and cheese were substan- 
tially higher with smaller increases in 
beef, milk, flour, sugar, and potatoes. 
The greatest decline occurred in eggs, 
though pork, bacon, and lard were 
slichtly lower. Fuel was slightly higher, 
while rent was unchanged. 


_A comparison of fuel prices with pre- 
vious years shows that while prices in 
February were somewhat higher than a 
year ago, they were lower than in Feb- 


ruary, 1921, the period when fuel prices 
reached the peak and began to recede. 


Anthracite coal averaged $18.71 per 
ton at the beginning of February as 
compared with $17.44 a year ago and 
$19.71 for. February, 1921. Soft coal 
averaged $11.93 per ton in February, 
1928, $11.28 in February, . 1922, and 
$14.63 in February, 1921. 


In hardwood, stove lengths averaged 
$15.05 per eord in February as com- 
pared with $14.72 in February, 1922, 
and $16.25 in February, 1921. Soft 
wood, stove lengths, averaged $11.78 in 
February, 1923, $11.80 in February, 
1922, and $12.85 in February, 1921. 


In wholesale prices the Departmental 
index number stood at 224.3 in Feb- 
ruary as compared with 223.0 for Jan- 
uary; 229.5 for February, 1922; 270.1 
for February, 1921; 356.6 for May, 
1920 (the peak) ; and 136.6 for Keb- 
ruary, 1914. The most important in- 


creases were in wheat, oats, flaxseed, 
bran and shorts, cattle, sheep, butter, 


sugar, raw cotton, linseed oil, paint, and 
raw rubber, and small increases in fowl, 
fruits, vegetables, raw silk, some metals, 
nails, copper wire, silver plated cutlery, 
and in furniture. The most important 
declines occurred in Ontario barley, live 
and dressed hogs, eggs, bar silver, Con- 
nellsville coke, and in erockery. Com- 
pared with a year ago dairy products, 
miscellaneous groceries, textiles, hides 
and leather, metals and implements, 
and fuel were higher. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
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the percentages of current prices for 
thie several commedities in relation to 
the average prices for the base pericd, 
1890-1899, these being, therefore, made 
equal to 100. The quotations for most 
farm products are obtained weekly and 
averaged for the month; the quotations 
for other commodities are taken for 
the middle of the month. The table of 
index numbers shows the changes by 
eroups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding 
months back to 1918. 


A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commodities 
select from the 271 in the Depart- 
mental list) including twenty foods, 
fifteen raw materials, and fifteen manu- 
factured good, based upon price levels 
in- 1913 as 100, advanced to 155.2 in 
February as compared with 153.1 in 
January ; 148.4 in February, 1922; 192.2 
in February, 1921; 237.0 in February, 
1920; and 102.9 in February, 1914. The 
inerease was due mostly to advances in 
wheat, oats, cattle, sheep, butter, pota- 
toes, sugar, cotton, and linseed oil. 


The index number of wholesale prices 


in Canada published by the United 
States Federal Reserve Board which 
ineludes thirty three raw materials, 


twenty-eight semi-manufactured or pro- 
ducers’ goods, and thirty-eight finished 
or consumers’ goods, and bascd upon 
price levels in 1913 as 100, stood at 149 
in January as compared with 147 in 
December, 1922; and 144 in January, 
1922. Goods produced, goods imported, 
goods exported, raw materials, pro- 
ducers’ goods, and consumers’ goods 
were all higher, 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
index numbers of imports and exports 
both declined due to seasonal changes. 
The former now stands at 165.11 as 
compared with 165.29 in January and 
the latter at 150.70 as compared with 
151.97 in January: The combined index 
of imports and exports fell from 158.63 
in January to 157.90 in February. 
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Professor Michell’s revised index 
number of wholesale prices in Canada 
from 1919 to date based on forty ar- 
ticles, twenty foods and twenty manu- 
facturer’s goods, with prices during 
1900 to 1909 as 100, advanced’ to 176.8 
in February as compared with 171.9 in 
January; 170.2 in December, 1922; and 
163.7 in February,.1922. Both foods 
and manufacturer’s goods advaneed. 


Retail Prices. 


Beef again averaged higher. Sirloin 
steak advanced from 26.7¢ per pound in 
the average to 27.3¢e, being higher in all 
provinces except Quebec and Manitoba. 
Round steak advanced from 21.7e per 
pound to 22.3c. The advance was gen- 
eral in all provinces. Shoulder roast was 
14e per pound higher in the average at 
14.9c. Stewing beef was up slightly at 
11.3¢ per pound, Veal was unchanged 
in the average, advances in some loeal- 
ities being offset by declines in others. 
Mutton, leg roast, averaged 27.4¢ in 
February as. ecempared with 27.2¢ in 
January. Fresh pork, roast, declined 
slightly from an average of 26.7e per 
pound to 26.6¢e. Salt pork and bacon 
also were lower, the former at 25.3¢ per 
pound and the latter at 40.6c per pound. 
Boiled ham declined from an average 
of 60.5¢e per pound in January to 60.1e 
in February. In fresh fish, cod declined 
while halibut advaneed. Salt herring 
and salt cod advanced slightly. ard 
was practically unchanged. 


Fresh eggs averaged considerably 
lower in February at 55.3e per dozen as 
compared with 63.3¢ in January and 
60.3¢e in December, 1922. Prices in near- 
ly all localities were lower. Cooking eggs 
similarly declined from 46.6¢ per dozen 
to 48.2e. Milk advanced at Three Rivers, 
Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, and Strat- 
ford, but declined slightly at New West- 
minster. Butter showed a general ad- 
vance, dairy being up from 40.5¢ per 
pound in January to 41.2¢ in February 
and creamery from 45.5¢ per pound in 
January to 47.2c in February. Cheese 


' (Continued on page 324) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE GUODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 'TERMS 


OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 






















































































































































































Commcdities Quan- Cait a) Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.)Feb.'Feb.| Feb. Feb.|Feb.|Jan.|Feb. 
tity | 1900 1905/ 1910) 1911] 1912; 1913; 1914) 1915) 1916) 1917| 1918) 1919| 1920! 1921/ 1922/ 1923| 1923 
Nae ee J Soe! ree | a ese i ESS See SPA ae 
tao Cc: oR ~ Poa CC Crs Cn ee Coan Casula Comal Ger iaic@. olen dance Cotes 
Beef, sirloin, steak. ...| 2 tbs.) 27.2) 30.4] 37.6] 39.8] 41.6! 44.4! 48.0] 47.0) 47.6] 54.0) 65.2; 72.4] 73.2] 71.4] 55.4] 53.4 54,6 
Beef, shoulder, roast.) 2 « | 19.6] 24.6] 26.0] 27.8) 28.0] 29.6| 32.6] 32.4] 33.0] 35.8] 46.4) 50.8] 47.6 45.6! 31.4] 29-0] 29°8 
Veal, roast............ 1 | 10.0) 11.3) 12.8) 14.0/ 14.4) 15.7) 17.0] 17.6] 18.2} 20.9] 25.7) 27.2} 25.9] 26.4] 18.8] 18.3] 18.3 
Mutton, roast........ 1 ‘ | 11.8} 12.2) 16.8} 18.0) 17.8] 19.1] 20.8] 20.3] 21.7] 25.9] 31.9] 34.5) 33.1] 32.9) 26.2] 27.9] 27.4 
Pork, fresh, roast.....) 7 « | 42.2) 13.1] 18.0] 17.8| 17.5| 19.5| 21.9| 18.7| 20.4| 26.1) 34.1] 35.7| 37.0] 36.11 27.5] 26.7] 26.6 
Dales, teat | 2 Sf | 21.8] 25.0] 84.4] 83.0) 33.2) 25.2] 34.6 35.2] 26.6) 45.2) 63.2| 69.4] 70.6! 70.4| 51.6) 51.6] 50.6 
Bacon, breaktast......) 1 « | 15.4] 17.8] 24.5] 23.8) 22.5] 24.7| 26.0| 24.5 26.8] 32.6| 45.6 51.6| 52.2| 56.1| 39.3/ 40.8) 40.6 
Bo. Chae eee 2 “ | 26.2) 28.2| 40.6] 36.0) 35.6} 38.4) 37.4] 35.4| 37.0] 50.2) 67.4) 71.4] 78.4} 63.8! 41.6] 45.6] 45.4 
oe eae ts 1 doz) 25.7) 30.0| 33.3] 32.6) 34.3) 33.7] 42.6) 40.8] 42.2) 54.9) 63.8) 64.7| 83.9] 79.4) 56.2) 63.3] 55.3 
1888, Storage......... 1 “ | 20.2} 23.4] 28.4) 27.9) 31.2) 23.1] 35.4] 32.9] 34.7] 44.5] 49.0) 56.6] 63.5] 72.6] 47.7] 46.6] 43.2 
Wis aes ee 6 qts.| 36.6} 39.6) 48.0) 49.2| 49.8] 51.6] 55.2| 55.2] 52.2) 60.6] 71.4) 82.2) 91.2] 92.4) 78.0] 71.4] 72.0 
a scape pe ape 2 Ibs.| 44.2) 49.4) 52.0) 53.0) 58.4] 58.0) 61.4] 61.4] 65.8} 86.4) 95.4/104.2]131.2/108.8! 77.8! 81.6] 82.4 
ie =U amen 1 “ | 25.5] 27.7) 31.9) 31.5] 31.7] 33.9] 35.3] 35.6] 38.5] 48.0] 52.8] 58.6] 73.9] 63.5) 44.7] 45.5] 47.2 
EN CEO RER TR: 1 “ | 16.1) 17.6 18.5] 19.2} 20.1) 20.5] 21.8] 23.0] 24.4] 31.2] 33.2} 35.7] 40.7; 38.9] 31.9!§30.7/$32.8 
Cheese, new...... caer te 1“ | 14.6) 15.7| 17.5] 17.8] 19.5) 19.1] 19.6] 21.1] 22.6] 29.5] 80.4] 33.8] 38.0] 36.9 28..7/§30.7|§32.8 
Bread, plain, white...-!15 « | 55.5] 53.5 66.0] 64.5| 60.0] 61.5 63.0| 70.5| 67.5| 91.5/112.5/118.51136.51127.5/105.0(100.5|100.5 
Flour, family.........-/19 | 95.0] 28.0] 33.0] 32.0] 34.0| 32.0) 32.0] 43.0] 38.0] 52.0] 65.0| 68.0| 76.0] 67.0) 47.0/844.01$45.0 
BEN GEE naan 2 5 5 “ | 18.0) 19.5] 21.0) 21.0] 22.0] 22.0) 21.0] 25.5] 24.0] 26.5] 37.5] 38.5} 40.5 35.5) 27.5) 27.5] 27.5 
Rice........... i oe 2 “ | 10.4) 10.6) 10.4) 10.6] 11.6) 11.4] 11.6] 11.8] 12.4] 13.6) 20.2] 24.0) 31.6] 25.4] 19.2/§21.0/§20.8 
Beans, handpicked..../ 5 « | g 6) 9.4] 10.8] 10.4| 11.6] 12.4| 11.8] 13.8| 17.6! 25.2| 33.8| 27.8] 23.21 20.2| 17.01 17.¢| 17.0 
Apples, evaporated....| 7 « | 9.9) 7.7] 11.5] 13.8] 13.5] 12.0] 12.6] 11.8] 12.9/ 14.0| 20.5] 22.2| 27.9] 24.0] 21.7| 21.6) 21.7 
cde eae ee ae 1“ | 11.5} 9.6) 9.9) 12.2) 12.9) 11.9) 12.0) 12.9] 12.9) 13.8} 17.2] 19.6] 26.0) 23.5] 18.5) 19.0] 19.0 
oe 4 “ | 21.6] 22.0) 24.0) 24.0) 26.0] 23.6) 22.4) 31.6] 31.6) 36.4] 42.0] 48.0] 64.4] 50.4| 95.2] 38.4] 39.2 
AR peal A ae | 2 “ | 10.0) 9.8) 10.3) 11.0) 12.0} 11.0) 10.6) 14.4) 14.6) 17.0] 19.8] 22.2) 30.4] 24.0) 16.6) 18.2] 18.6 
Tea green’ mediam. |< . | 82} 8-3) 8.7] 8.9] 8.8) 8.9] 9.0] 9.2] 9.8] 10.4] 12.7] 15.7| 16.3] 14.5] 13.6(§14.9|815.3 
Coffee medium. Te “| 87] 8-7] 9.1) 9.4) 9.5] 9.8) 9.1] 9.6] 10.9] 10.5) 12.2) 15.4] 36.9] 15.8| 15.0,§14.91815.3 
Petatoes sere | S| 8.6) 8.8; 8.9] 9.2) 9.8) 9.4) 9.4) 9.7) §9.9) 10.5) 10.2) 12.0] 15.0] 14.7/ 13.5] 13.4] 19.4 
Vinegar, white wine... |.2 PES 24-2) 28-0} 30.3) 44.6) 46.3) 36.0) 40.0) 33.8) 56.5) 78.3] 73.7] 59.3/130.3] 69.5) 53.31 39.0} 39.9 
oops me BELTS See Te Vie eB BEN Re BR otal Vel? veh, wal ola Okc Tate eos 
Pel SSS ie So} Be Sze 1) RB SB eB) SS ee aes ake S 
All Foods.............-1...00.. 5.48) 5.96) 6.95) 7.14) 7.34) 7.34) 7.75, 7.99) 8.49/10.4€\12.54)13. 41/15. 77) 14.08) 10.61/10.52/10.53 
; c. c. Cc. é. €. Cc. (Gear ther ot Os (os (08 Ce Cc: c. c e COR c 
Starch, laundry....... ie We 2. 9b 3,0). BL 238.1). 3,2) 3.21. $.21 213.2) 8.2) 8 Sha 6) dee ALT hi eBid AO 46 
| gee SS 
Coal, anthracite....... vs ton} 39.5] 45.2) 48.1] 48.8] 51.9] 55.0} 53.8] 53.6] 53.6] 68.7] 74.1; 82.0] 90.1 123.2 109.0|115.1 116.9 
Coal, bituminous....../ “ « | 31.1) 32.3] 35.0] 35.0] 37.5) 38.7) 39.0) 37.2 37.4) 50.4] 58.3) 62.8) 65.9] 91.4) 70.5) 74.0) 74.5 
Wood, hard........... “ed. | 82.5] 35.3] 38.8) 41.4! 41.3] 42.5) 41.9) 41.3] 41.5) 47.9] 64.8] 75.1] 76.5] 89.4) 79.6 80.6] 80.9 
Wood,/saft... 000.0... “| 22.6) 25.5) 29.4) 30.0) 30.0) 30.6) 81.6) 30.9] 30.4) 33.7) 49.4) 55.4) 58.8) 68.3) 57.9] 59.4) 60.5 
Coal oil................ 1 gal.| 24.0] 24.5] 24.4] 23.1) 21.0) 23.7] 23.4) 23.7] 23.0] 23.2) 25.8] 27.7| 32.4) 89.7| 31.7] 31.6) 31.2 
— —— _——— ——— ee al noe | = = 
Sohal Be leS 8 St 8 eS lo Sel eS pS eS 18 PB) Bagel g 
Fuel and lighting.....)....... 1.50) 1.63) 1.76) 1.78} 1.82) 1.91) 1.90) 1.87) 1.86) 2.24) 2.72 3.03 3.24) 4.12 3.49 3.60 3.64 
fi Sek S72 ee eS eS ae : ars fh See asin tr § 
; oo Ghar Hee Heree hy Sah GR heel See Bl S| Bole ep om ch 
Reems 6 cho ooo 2 + % mo.| 2.37) 2.89) 4.05, 4.05) 4.60) 4.75 4.86 4.23) 3.98 4.04) 4.49 4.85 5.63 6.61 6.93 7.01 7.01 
“ee. 1 ae | eS EO —_ — | Pins oe 
=e Wie Sd: 2 cee ae ie a a a ag ee i ee OR es ao ek ae a oe aad Oi, 
rang eroraiio, ofa ots ats is §.37/10.5¢/12.79) 13.00 13.79 14.02 14.54/14.15) 14.27 16.78|19.80 21.34 24.71 24.85 21.07 21.18 21.23 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 





























$ $ § | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $$ 1 3) $ 
Nova Scotia........ Besar «es 5.61) 5.88] 6.82) 6.78) 7.17) 7.29) 7.51| 7.50) 8.38,10.42 12.50)14.06 15.95/14.38 10. 85)10.68 10.92 
Prince Edward Island....... 4.81] 5.26) 5.81} 5.80) 6.11} 6.34] 6.79) 6.78] 7.19) 8.75}10.97/11.6413.41)/12.82, 9.77) 9.43) 9.60 
New Brunswick ?)..3.0.0..6..% 5.88) 5.83] 6.55} 6.84) 7.13) 7.04) 7.53) 7.80); 8.46,10.15 1 65|13. 34/15, 52/1416) e610. 210-1 
Quehees ae Linea lie cate len. 5.15] 5.64} 5.33] 6.46) 6.97) 6.87| 7.24) 7.47] 8.14/10.52}12.37|/12.86/15.11 shows taps ponies pe ce 
Ooh a4 GO bene tien ep eeriegs Pita eta 5.01| 5.60} 6.50; 6.67| 7.25) 7.20) 7.53) 7.79] 8.34/10. 62)12.66/13.24 15.86/13. 95/10. 46/10. 45/10. 46 
Manitobate 204.5% 55. 2.90.. 822 5.85) 6.19 7.46 7.41) 7.88) 7.87| 8.36) 8.26) 8.51/10. 04}12.04/13.54'16.06)14.01/10. 45 10.16) 9.93 
Saskatchewan........ aha Soto fatal 6.86] 6.92) 7.86) 8.08) 8.16) 8.25] 8.27) 8.73) 8.58)10.338 12.69)14.12/15.34)14.00,10.61/10.47/10.47 
AUT gS as es Aes ee ea 6.02} 6.50) 8.00) 8.08, 8.15) 8.33] 8.55) 8.72] 8.56)10.69)12.87)13.15)15.87 14.54 10.21/10.26 10.14 
British Columbia............ 6.90) 7.74) 8.82) 8.79) 9.03] 9.13] 9.11) 8.89) 8.89|10.62)12.61'14.36 16.66/14.87 11.59 11.39)11.19 
| 


























*Decemtfer only. . §Kind most sold. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FCODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





Loeality 














Dominion (Average).. 


Nova Scotia (Average) 
I=Sy. ney ioe ck aioe 
'2-New Glasgow........... 
SHA MUTEr St eee ae es 
AEP AT A Xaci oh wade ath shee ves 
Sol PUTO cme wie oes ce ota 


6-P.£.1.—Charlott’n. 


New Bruns. (Aver.).. 


W-Quebec........cccccccees 
LA =SOPCeco.c una tL Seis : 
L7=Montreal ol cccbevcscen. 


Ontario (Average).... 
POPO CUA Wal we uve hostel: 
21-Kingston 
2L-BelleVillew. veces «selene 2 
23-Peterborough 
24-Orillia 


eeeceoceerecevececoe 


Loe Mayers 
spaniel satein ¢ teen & 
AE AMT ote errs 
APE Se 
Ps Che notes 
Seiisteecicatte, Biba Net 
“3-brantford.............. 
sr R Lapa ihe dc ape TD a 
eae Oe idler ager a 
Pe ee ae: 
Saute sies aua eros 
o4-Stratford............... 
OO LONG OMe hase ous. bec uns 
yh A arr cA 


eee eceesecoeeeae 


BS—WIRdSOP os Boe hoon. 
39-Owen Sound 
40-Cobalt 


eeerececesecs 
Seo ees eeescec cera es 
aeeer se 
eo eeeececoce 


eeeccesevee 


Manitoba (Average).. 
44-Winnipeg 
45-Brandon 


ee ecoeeeoeorxreceen 


Ce i ed 


Saskatchewan (Aver.) 
AH ORG SIN Bade es te hls eee 


coe eee torr eens 


sees eee roscee 


Alberta (Average).... 
50-Medicine Hat 
51-Edmonton 


es rescereere 
eee ouerseeresoes 
CC i ee ce i ed 


ees eve sgeeaere 


British Colum. (Aver.) 
St Hermie s ful hts a cae a 
BD INCISOM; shackles seinen te 
56~-Trail 
57-New Westminster....... 
58-V aNCOUVEr.......000600 
PVCU OTH sh vecreralere eee eas 
HO-=Nakaimne 28 ee ioe 


61—Prince Ruaperti..cs i... 





















































































































































Beef ns Pork 
3S 
k 5) $4 ae ° 2 
bd Be ele te cater 
3 .e SH o I AAS 
2 er ee Ret um Re ae necks ena, We Le eee 
ef | eS | $2) eS) a8 | "e] 88 | ae | aes 
Ss, | By | ce | Bs | Es | $2] Se | 88 |aSs 
& Ef ga |ea|ga|jgsa| Sa] ga Be | sue 
cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents eents | cents 
27.3 22.8 | 20.7 /)* 14.9] 11.3 | 18.3 21.4 26.6 | 25.3 
28.5 24.9 22.1 16.7 13.0 15.3 24.0 21.8 26.0 
29.6 eS 2861 17.2 14.6 14.2 24.1 28.8 28.1 
2354 21 17.6 13 9.7 13 19 26 DAE, 
24.6 23.6 17.4 14 abe 15 26 25 24.6 
SPA) 24.6 25.7 18.2 13.7 15.5 27.5 30 25.2 
32).5 ok 26.5 21 15 19 23e5 29 26.6 
25 24.2 22.8 V7.1 14 15 22.5 25 Th 76 
28.5 23.6 yet Wels ie 1 ou oel 22.7 21.1 | 24.4 
DATES; 21.6 19.5 16.1 BW RASS ol aol a area 28.5 24.6 
34.9 26.9 25.9 14.9 IZe1 18 26.6 29 24.1 
31.6 25.8 25 19 13.5 13.3 21.6 29.1 DAT 
20 20 15.7 12.9 10.7 14 20 2472 24 
23.8 22.7 R21 14.5 | 10.0) 16.5 24.4 23.7 | 23.2 
DA oie 29.2, ski e 15.2 10.1 nieve 2525 22.6 24.2 
26.4 24.7 23.4 15.9 10.6 19.6 26 24.1 24. 
30 25 30 19 Src ealt dee eee eae Scares 25 24 
20 20 15 11 8 10 20 ~ 20 29, 
19 20.5 16.8 1272 9.6 19.5 19.5 20.2 20.8 
24 25.2 23.5 15 10 20 30 27.5 24 
Disk Dae 94.7 13.08 9.7 13.7 26.4 25.4 23.9 
21.9 20.7 16.3 14.3 8.5 15 2323 25 23 
28.5 22.8 | 21.5 15.9 | 12.0) 20.9 21.9 26.2 | 25.3 
2452 20 18.5 14.2 10.1 17.9 28.8 26 Af 
28.6 23.6 22.5 14.9 10.8 18.1 26.5 25, PAS 
25 OAV E 19.4 13 9.1 15.7 D6 sh 25 22.2; 
OAT 18.4 21.4 14.8 9.5 92.5 29.3 26.38 24 
29.6 24.6 AVS 1G 12.5 21.6 25 26.2 25.7 
26.8 20.8 17.8 14.1 10.5 20.7 23.6 24.6 26 
29.5 21.6 22.4 14 12.4 21.1 25.8 As 20,9 
By Lore Done 25 15.3 10 92.5 82.5 26 25 
25 21 20.2 14.2 10.1 19 25 25 OS 
29.4 VEE 35 DOE ie 16.3 14.1 22.6 PAIS 25.8 20 
ed ODD fail 15.8 11.5 19.6 30 25.5 25 
35 TAT bear 26 18.7 Bleek 25 Sather 29.7 PARLEY 6 
Sled 26 phe 18.2 14.5 PARAS 82.5 27.4 25 
29.6 26.2 2A ok 18.4 14.2 24.2 25 Dey Oiilitomteeres 
26 22 23 16 13.4 20 Cie Dé Sy he Res Sees 
28.8 Dare 19.8 16.7 12.5 20.9 2: 24.9 25 
29.3 24 24 18.1 NARS! ONG 29 26.1 25.5 
26.7 22-5 19.8 14.2 11.7 18.3 24.5 25.5 24 
27.8 Mork 20.6 15.6 11.8 22.1 25 26.5 26 
26 198 19.9 15.4 1a Ri, 29.7 2502, 23.6 
30 25 Dane 19.5 12 vA lap? 25 26.2 en 
O20: pire 29 17.8 14.7 26 3 30.3 26.6 
30 25 oD, 16.4 12.8 Paley 25 OT 27.9 
28.8 90.5 18.6 14.3 1272: 18 35 28.3 30 
28 18 17.9 13.6 13.1 17 30 25.6 28.6 
23.4 17.1 16.5 10.9 8.2 14.2 | 25.9 23.6 22.9 
2452 2 URR: NT. TORS, 8.2 14 26.1. 22.6 23.5 
22.6 16.8 BESS 11.4 fo) 1 25.7 24.5. PINES 
26.1 17.8 16.8 12.2 8.7 | 14.6 28.2 25.3 | 24.3 
AT, 56 16 10 7.5 13.9 29.5 DAee 25 
20 15 12.5 10 8 12.5 25 25 22 
30 20 20 15 10 15 30 28 25 
29.6 20.7 18.5 138.8 9.4 17.1 Zoo 24 25 
22.3 16.4 15.0 10.1 7.6 |- 13.0 21.38 22.9 24.3 
ere VD 15 10.8 6 WS 30 25 26.5 
VERS LGA 17.4 10.5 8 TA, 29 BTL. 23 
19.7 14.6 13.6 8.8 6 pla kewé os ses uate) 23.8 
ans E2D 13.8 LOSE 8.3 11.8 27 21 24 
30.1 24.1 21.8 15.6 42.5 20.7 Set 33.2 28.8 
DED Died ae LO. Onl 2 LOM 7 9 15.7 34 Sew 29.5 
28.7 Ot Dial IekS 9.7 19.3 32.38. Sone 28.8 
30 25 20 15 10.6 19 SO. 35 25 
35 30 25 PHA hos 25 30 40 3a 
ol.38 ZaTo 20.8 13.8 13) 22.4 34.3 29.8 Se 
21 2 25.6 18.3 15.1 26.6 51.6 Slate 25 
29.3 26 18.6 1 13.8 ARS 3: DAS a rasa nner es: 
30 25 99,5) 15 15 17.5 35 35 | 34 







































































Bacon 
Fa 
SE | 88 
23 | 94 
Quel yo 
Se.) Se 
gaa qe 
cents | cents 
40.6 | 45.0 
88.8 | 41.7 
38.8 41.5 
38.9 39 
35 39 
Sone 40.8 
45 48 
36 39.7 
37.3 | 42.7 
32.5 41.2 
39.1 43.3 
40 41.2 
37.6 45 
37.2 | 41.3 
83.5 | 387.5 
38 45 
39.2 40.5 
40 50 
cratered 40 
85.7 40 
39.7 41.4 
34.5 36.2 
38.4 | 42.2 
39.1 43.1 
36.3 41.2 
35.8 42.1 
40.7 45: 
43 47.9 
39.6 42.7 
38.8 44.4 
36.2 40 
35 38.6 
36.8 40.7 
86.7 | 41 
39.1 42.4 
38.5 41.5 
88.3 42.6 
37.6 40.6 
38.4 aa.t 
38.3 42.3 
36.3 38.5 
$7.3 40.9 
36.4 41.5 
38.2 40 
39.7 41.9 
38.6 38.7 
43.2 48.6 
42.5 45.6 
38.4 | 45.7 
87.5 44.4 
39.3 46.9 
41.4 | 52.8 
51.6 | 60.6, 
40 45 
46.6 48.3 
a ie 57.2 
45.5 50.9 
46 50 
45.7 53.5 
44.3 48.2 
46.1 51.9 
48.6 | 54.38 
48.9 54.1 
57.3 62.5 
oid op le grate ead 
47.4 56.2 | 
45.7 50.7 | 
46.1 50 
40.5 48.5 
50 54 











Ham, boiled, 
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sliced, per Ib. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1923. 
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Fish : Eggs Butter 
—O ° x 4 = rey al! 
Sue 21 x ; - § asin Ws ke Nia aie s 
cn | Sa | 8D oh s Pac “68 | 83 |2 3S igs | a 
M32 i Hg sae! AS! 3 a pia ‘2 Sa jae a =8 as 
ag A aa H Has $2 Ss ar 53 aes | isS oe: be oo Py 
OS er [asl .| Sel HW. aN On. , d ae BEN wads i Fea ro 
€.8|s46/9.8| 3s ere O82 =F) 6 OS |S, HO = aS 2 of 
pba aoe | 290] ser | se lede| fe | de | SY | eel eCET| ow [BEC BE 
ro) mau ew =O0 ce why a = fe hy mn Q'S ty SOK As He am 
edo Ms x39 39 =O Ao ao Ao | Ag /Soor Be footie BY ey ten 
BH5 Cer) BES a> J|ae | see) ga | 8A S* | gee |S4u6) S | S88 | Be 
cents | eents | cents | cents | cents | eents ! cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
17.3 28.2 18.7 13.2 9.4 20.9 19.7 36.7 22.7 55.3 43.2 12.0 41.2 47.2 
13.0 28h De Bs see 49.0 17.8 16.6 \“ 28.8 23.1 58.6 48.7 11.7 43.0 50.8 
SMM 1s HL las Patol e's « aks 50 19 16.5 31.4 24.1 60.5:| 49.1 | 13-14 45.9 50.3 | 1 
15 OAPs do cae s 50 16.3 17 30.9 ol. 58.8 50.4 13 42 50.4 | 2 
12 ee Ee dee, 1) eae ee, , 45 18.1 16.5 28.7 22.2 55 50 9 39.5 47.213 
12 80-85. }..... See, « Bees. 50 17.4 14.6 24.9 22.6 61.7 49.1 12 42.8 52.8 | 4 
a Soe eee oe eit hh eee i OO 18.2 18.3 28 25 57.1 45 il 45 53.5 1 5 
————<— | — ——————— —— f — | | | LN i ——— ee 
10 Br fet Res ee ne Se 60 V0.2 18.8 39 23.4 49.9 41.1 8.9 36.7 42.6 | 6 
12.3 Ch cat uh kes eaege ll pee ara 52.5 17.6 17.1 33.7 22.5 60.6 50.7 10.5 42.3 48.9 
12 O68 Te ee 10 60 18.6 18 34.9 O18 63.3 51 11-13 46 50 7 
15 See eo Diced Ii a 60 17.2 15.7 39.5 22.6 59.5 50.4 12 43 52.118 
12 py Bi DEN Mis ee DR 50 17 18.3 33.9 227 59.4 51.5) a8 45.2 46 9 
ode, UNE etry Pease kare Lae ak aan 40 17.5 16.3 26.6 23.3 60 | 50 10 35 7.5 (10 
16.2 28.9 20.0 9.5 63,0 19.7 19.6 29.8 22.0 60.4 45.3 11.9 41.9 45.6 | 
it DOASH Ue wal 2 50 18.3 20 27.8 23.4 58.9 38.6 14 38.9 44.4 [1] 
10 30-35 |..5..... 7.5 75 20 20 26.7 22.4 60.9 44,7 14 88 | 45.7 [12 
15 Soe A tee Oe ty at: 20 17.5 34.2 22,2, 60.5 47.3 | @ll.1 3.5} 48.5. 113 
et «A 30 Te eee ch Wr. cae. 295 28.7 21.4 65 44.2 12 jeeevyees| 48 [04 
rhe ek. pan Ge aie (Pk erento ed eM! 7 25.9 22 55.7 48.7 10s Pee ee sda eal es 
os qs ae a a | 20 10 60 22.5 18 29.3 20.8 62.9 50.8 ral 45 46.7 |16 
12-20 | 306-32 25 8 60 19.8 20.1 35.8 21.6 55.9 41.2 3 42.8 45.8 |17 
15 25 15 pe ae ok 17:8 16.3 30.5 22.9 63.2 46.7 10 43 | 46.4 |18 
ey | ee) pean |) ee | ———Es H 
18.2 29.1 19.8 11.6 63.1 20.5 19.2 39.5 22.0 55.2 45.3 11.7 41.1 | 46.3 
16 3 4 £16 JOU Fee: | 20.1 17.8 39.1 23 65.5 47.1 10 43 48 119 
ne Set) 20 (ER aS. 19.5 17.2 36.4 20.7 52.5 43.7 WW 41.5 46.8 |20 
19555 |) 28-B0 0 18-80. | oi ee aes 3 20 19.2 37.8 20.6 56.4 45 10 40.3 45.2 |21 
4s Ae SR ee Les oe | ee | 4.7 92.7 30.1 21.7 51.2 44.71 a9 43.3 46.7 (22 
15 re Oe ea a be 19.5 22.3 30 22.9 57.2 44.2 10 87.8 | 43.8 (23 
Pe 4 25 1S gt ale eae. Ae ‘590 19 31.2 23 52.5 45 9-11.5 39.6 | 45.6 24 
18-20 30 LOO th. eee 60 20 18.4 40 21.6 57.3 43.9 | @12.5 40.3 | 47.6 |25 
20 3 Po tom Mes cd Geos 20 19.3 52 971 60.7 47 12 | 44.5 |. 50.2 126 
ER AA AE AA me oe | ec aie ee 19.6 19.1 47.2 21 58.6 46 12 ods | 45.8 (27 
20 35 25 15 75 19.4 16.8 44,9 21.1 57.1 | 45.5 12 49.4 47.4 (28 
Ba. Sotae 28 23 VW GO ete le GIST 18.4 40.4 20.8 51.4 44.3 12 | 43.2 46.3 (20 
Bok ty, 3 30 20 125 Se oe. P88 19.5 35 22,.4 52.5 45 g11.8 44 46.8 |30 
en Ate 30 20 Baa 5 fear AD 18.2 17.8 39.4 22.2 58.7 49.4 10 41.1 45.6 [3h 
PRE ok 2 DOK Se ihc See EN + OO 20 32.2 20.1.4; Be 45 al1.8 40.6 45.1 (32 
20 30 22 15 50 20.7 21 38 20.6 50.5 45 10 40 44,4 |\33 
90° + 385 25 TO he wee 2 20.7 90 35 228.2 53.6. 45 12 40.8; 45.2 oe 
20 25 DO GE eed [h 9196-18 71gt4 44.6 7 21.34) 66.2 | 47 10 41.8 | 45.7 (85 
20-25 30 18 10 50 20 18.8 47.4 21 52.6 43.9 12 43.2 46.3 }36 
18 30 18 TOM te eee 20 91.9 41.2 21.4 sn eri 44,8 12 38.4 46.83 3t 
ae Ree | Sa eee nn ae as eg ee aU a ae ee rs 
Poke. AOR Bes fs (a as oes 17.6 34.1] 22.3 | 52.5 | 46 10 40.5} 48.1 139 
Ae es 80 15 Pom Satay 70 20.8 21.2 allied 206 57.6 46.9 a faaeaeset 48.9 40 
OR 25 22 Per Mi ae os 1 OOS. 19 40.8 22 i 1), 59.1 42,2 13 41.7 45.3 /41 
Bite Motes, 4 25 20 9 90 24.2 liz 44.4 25 DL. 45 ai2.5 AO en wiley: 4452 2 
15 | 25-30 | tal eA 70 99.5 | ways fe 2 46.745 224.9) 68.5 | 45 - 18.8 ie, ower | 46.8 [43 
Bae: 27.5 | 14.4 Paraben Wig wee, 22.1 13.3 40.4 22.6 49.0 34.9 12.3 38.6 | 46.5 
ERiee 52 25 Woe le wobhs lt 22258 16.9 41.8 22 49.1 33.6 12 39.5 47 {44 
Beh ee ss Be NOG: & Asie de PP LS 17.6 38.9 3.1 48.8 36.2 12.5 | 87.6 | 45.9 |45 
ae 25.3 | Pe ee ere 27.5 21.3 34.4 23.5 61.5 Si7 13.3 35.7 | 46.5 | 
Bekele ZOE Boeke meee e es aezey th f20" tL G20 3 23.2 62.5 35.7 13 86.9 | 45.1 |46 
Rae 25 12.5 Ai ae ie be 20 97.7 25 62.5 40 ab 89 | 49 147 
Tae ris OG ap a ark | ea Ge Red By 34.5 23.3 5 36 13 33.8; 44.3 148 
20 25 igi can s Ae. 075 | 995} 41.31 292.6] 62.1] 39 16 33.6 | 47.4 {49 
20.6 23.7 14.4 IhG- ete f! -322,.S>} 20.4 39.9 24.5 51.9 35.4 12.4 38.8 41.1 
25 25 15 TSE ees 25 25 41.8 27.5 53.7 42, 13 42.5 46.9 150 
17.5-20} 23-25 12.5 B5e lt Ba. <., 9956 Pa Why: 37.8 25 57.8 33.9 | a12.5 40 48.3 |51 
ek ai a ee 15 187°) 290 19.3 21.3 39.8 23 50.4 33.5 i 37.8 46.1 |52 
18 22; 15 | ae Sa Sa 99.4} 21.4 40.3 21.4 46.1 32.3} 13 | 34.7 46.9 152 
20.4 | 26.3 19.3 18.8 4 tak. 23.6 22.9 39.9 23.8 46.5 26.7} 13.5 43.0 49.6 | 
30 18 13) Nh Bt i} a2a3 24 50.8 27.5 53.2 39 15 50 49.6 |b4 
25 30 20 re hg ae 25 25.8 42.2 25.8 45.3 40 al7 44.2 50.4 [55 
25 30 “1-20 7, | ean eee ee 7 an 5 46 23.9 49 | 42.5 15 5 50 156 
18 Me GS fhe ok vs (ie BR | 2d 21.6 83.1}. 20.5 | 48.3) » 33.3 9 42.5 | 48 (57 
20 rs oat eee ae a oe ee | 90.5 19.5 33.8 21.4 44,4 82.8 9 35 48.2 |58 
18 a eee cee Pye an | 20 24 39.6) 25 | 43.2 3 10 47.5 | 50.9 59 
15 i A (I a et ene oe a a PPE. t + S188 Sars lee eo 41.8 31.3 13 47.4 48.3 ‘60 
es eee Mis wees ore hers. 1) | SO 25 43.1 24 52 40 20 42.6 5161 
L 

















@. Price per single quart higher. 
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| g Canned Vegetables 
wigs : 3 
° | ° oe 2 A — few is =) 
= ce Xie peeks = 2 ; ee s Sq. 
an H ‘sh Si ag 2 = § i es go 
Locality me ame BA ae [=F 9 5 i 5 am g a Sis 
sm eS ns Q ns a re) eo, Oe ae wm ES 
As @ Ce ele | cen gE ee ae ae 
se |. 8. + Sa | ea | S82 | Sel B+ Be) Be | ge 
S30.) ceo | Be Se SS) ees er) ee. | ROR) eee, 
‘e) .@) je io) ey (ac ia] qo HH Ay 
eents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (Average).. 28.0 22.8 6. 17.9 4.5 5.5 10.4 12.5 17.3 Th 16.9 
Nova Scotia (Average) 33.4 32.3 xs 17.5 5.2 5.9 10.3 14.6 19.5 19.0 17.4 
AS VAHEV Sores std aaa eas 30.7 SE 8 18.7 5.5 6.6 11 14 19.9 19.6 18.7 
2-New GlaSgow........... 85 30.8 8 17 5.3 534 4 10 14 19.5 19.1 18.4 
SHAMINETS Gee Gow bee ee aes 80 30.3 8 17.5 5.0 5°36 10.6 16.6 19.1 18.5 15.4 
SELMAN Kites etree bis tela sat stole lel 34 1.3 16.5 4.8 6 9.4 15 19.1 18.1 16.7 
OULU O Ss be ase teases ens 30 Sone ree 17.6 5.4 5.9 10.4 13.4 19.7 19.7 17.7 
6-P.E.!].--Charlott’n. 82 29.5 6.1 18.2 4.5 5.1 9.8 14.7 17.6 17.5 17 
New Bruns. (Aver.).. 27.1 34.3 1.8 18.1 5.0 6.0 10.5 14.5 18.2 17.2 15.5 
TANTOUCLOMG harcore ole e eielf have sone els 36.6 | 7.3-8.7 18 5.2 6.4 10.9 15 18.6 18.6 16.3 
SS ES SONNE re ca eae oie eels 26.7 33.6 ed Wel Sata 4.9 6.5 11 15.6 17 18.2 15 
9—Fredericton..........2.. 94.5 82 8 17 4.7 5.6 10.2 13.7 IW 8 et 14.8 
TO=BaACHUISEs ccs eh e  ae ee 30 | 35 8 17.6 Das 5.5 < 7927 13.5 20 15 16 
Quebec (Average).... 26.1 31.7 6.1 18.1 4.8 5.9 9.6 18.3 15.1 17.9 14.6 
TI-OuneD eG seo iw cod cee tne. 27.4 Syqpys 7.5 17.5 4.8 6 9.9 13.5 15.6 17.9 15.2 
12-Three Rivers........... 27 SL e 6 20.2 4.8 76 9.8 15.6 15.5 19 15.4 
T3=Sherprookessacvaal sacs 96.2, 33 Co 18.5 4.5 et 9.5 13.6 15.3 18.8 14.8 
PASS OPENS acs er keds oo hee. 25 30 Duo 18.8 4.7 7 9 13.4 1S. 19 a le 4 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 25 29.3 5.3 17.7 4.8 6.7 10.1 13.4 yor 19.2 14.4 
1G=Sters OUUGS eta ckie vectra bee bce 33 4.7 16.5 4.8 5.7 9.9 13 15.4 16.4 VR 
SAT=MORTTO A Ee catisee eee. 26.1 « BAG) 6.7-7 a irhene: 4.8 5.3 TOSS a Gi Be er 16.5 14.4 
PRET TI Siena atte! Bonere eave! 26.2 30.7 6 17.4 Fel 5.4 8.3 11.9 14.5 16 14.2 
Ontario (Average).... 26.4 32.5 6.3 17.5 4.2 5.4 11.0 12.3 16.9 16.2 14.6 
AS -OUCAW Alpe aco hove oth sd 7.3 BANS 6.7 5 bree 5.3 6.1 10.9 mS 15.4 16 14.4 
BO“Broek Valles spe sco sivrg’s's « 97.5 29 .2 6 Wael ans 5 9.5 107, 16 15.1 13.7 
Ot SIME BLOM Herc siere vives ores o's 94.8 29.9 6 15.5 4.6 5.5 9.6 11.4 14.7 14.3 13.2 
DP PENEV les arteile ccc eles oeros 24.3 SD Saws 47 4.3 5 1Z.2, nBe 45, 15 14.4 
23-Peterborough aaa eo stoctels 27 ~ 29.7 6.7 18 4.0 Se 1.2 11.4 15.6 16.3 14.7 
PEOVCITE oacaist ecg seve ei Merete evecers 25.4 32.6 6 18 3.9 4.8 10.9 12.9 R75 BF a 15 
25-Toronto ae had Lo Re ET AM ee 26.1 oe 6 17.5 4.4 2 10.4 12 15.4 15.5 14.5 
26-Niagara Falls.......... 28 34.3 6.7 TheS 4.3 5 3 1g5 Was 17.1 15.8 
27-St. Catharines Soa nalete ate W501: Bi ling? 6.7 15.6 4.1 5 11.9 12.4 15.6 15.6 LAVA 
QS ELAVAN CGI eae cele os vs oer 24.7 Seal 5.3 17 3.9 Bo fad: 19 15.6 15.3 14.3 
29-BrantlOrd >. ie. s sees ee 24.2 33.5 6 yee 4.1 5.2 11.4 10.7 16. 15.8 15 
SUE bcc totes Se eaib Doce tobi tia 28.5 34.3 6.7 18 3.9 5.2 12-2 13 ins VW.1 15 
31-Guelph SERS Mh halenronevole @ wis a7 2 Sey 6 16.6 3.9 5 116 1.8 15 15 13.8 
oA CCHEN CF fect visyacaeteresie e's 95 36.1 6 17.4 Ber 5 12.9 TEASE 15.8 thes 15.1 
83-Woodstock............. 26.6 30.1 6 i 3.9 5 10.6 11 14.7 15.9 13.6 
SA SUPA pl ORGS he.cd0.0 ete lion ek 81.5 6.7 17.5 4.0 6 12.4 12.9 15.9 16.2 14.6 
Se OMG OM orcnake o od-ere oie Bree 24.6 32.9 6 17.3 4.1 5.1 a Leas 11.8 14.5 15.5 14.5 
36-St."ThomMas®. sss. .c5.s 26.2 oa 6 17.9 4.1 5.1 17.5 12s 1527 16.4 14.8 
37-Chatham..........+.++- 94.9 33.6 6.7 18.3 4.3 5.3 10.7 11.2 16.7 17.38 14.5 
SS WitGSOr. 6355 ve.coe eee 29 30.7 6.7 17 4.5 5.5 LOR 12.5 15.7 15.9 14.2 
39-Owen Sound............ 26.6 30.3 6 17.6 4.0 5.2 10.3 12.2 15.5 15.6 14.1 
AGE OOD AM: GaSe. ndiavn tee os et heeth 33 7.4 19.3 5.0 Tal 10.8 a ie 18.4 19.3 17.5 
41-Sault Ste. Marie....... 24.4 84.4 6.7 18 4.8 6.6 9.8 1207 15.9 15.9 14.4 
4A2= Port Arthur: «ods eseees 30 is A: 6.7 18.8 4.3 Bal. 9.9 15 16.4 17.5 14.4 
43-Fort William........... 29.4 34.3 | 5.5-6.7 18.2 4.5 5.3 a Nejae ale Sf 18.4 15.2 
Manitoba (Average)..| 27.9 | 33.7 6.6 | 19.7 4.3 5.0]; 11.4] 13.2) 19.5] 19.2} 18.1 
AAW IRMIPCSa ii. oi teies fav pal bate 84.7 6 20 ces 5.2 DUST 12.5 18.8 18.8 nas. 
AD BranGon was \. atictaneese 28 32.7 7.2 19.3 Az ae7 awk 13.8 20.1 Jas [ae eal say 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)]......... 34.5 6.6 17.3 4.1 5.2 10.5 12.3 20.0 20.0 18.7 
AGRO GIN Ai 5< Se etins «ae ettere AAs Salo tees 32.4 6.7 5 Ares 4.0 4.1 9.9 11.8 Bhai V4.7 16.6 
A7=Prince! AIDELG oieoc some ae 35 $7.5 6.7 1% 4.0 5.6 10 ito. E 22E5 ye ees 20 
ASS SW TOOL sai. c « delevle elon sae eeee 34 6.5 15 4.1 5.7 12 1225 20 19.6 19.5 
AOENIO OSE S:UWers ees g cnelceeetlcas semen 84.2 6.4 20 4.4 5.5 10.2 11.9 19.8 21.3 18.8 
Alberta (Average).... 30.8 32.2 6.8 17.4 4.1 5.0 9.7 12 18.7 19.1 18.3 
50-Medicine Hat........... 35 SEB D162 Pale. gS 4.1 5.3 10.4 1205 20 20 19.1 
HI—HAIMONE ON ois eoieta e Oollth oe see ones S1t7 6.7 16.8 4.1 4.7 Ot 10.6 18 18.6 ILS 
HEC Ol ANYV 2 deowadc Hae ceo 27.5 35.4 ee 16 4.0 5 9.5 10.4 19.6 20.4 20.1 
53-Lethporid ewe cfs ewierne 3 30 6.9 19.4 4.1 5.1 9.8 pin spe 17.1 17.4 16 
British Colum. (Aver.) 29.9 34.0 A 19.2 4.4 5.8 9.6 10.2 19.3 19.6 18.9 
HAS WOTMle ssa Geseoreaietea cutee ee Boni 33.3 Heth 16 4.2 5.8 12.5 126 20: 20 20 
bb=NeIsOn Saw ike Cawieliae enc bale Shue 34.4 8.3 W.2 4.8 5.8 9.2 PET 18.8 JIRS 18.1 
BG Prada eee cad alone 31.6 Seed hal 7 4.6 Bro 10 10 18.3 19.1 18.3 
57-New Westminster....... 27.6 33 S35 23.0 4.3 5 8.2 9 18.4 19.5 TH 
5S-VaNCOUVED.......e ee eeee 29.2 Sone: 6-6.7 20.5 4.4 5.1 8.3 9.5 18.5 18.9 16.9 
BO ViClOl acs dete eae on ee 29 33.3 | Nad 18 4.2 6 9.9 OED 19 18.1 - 38.7 
602 Nana ino Paes son bedalees 25 34 ie: Omg 4.1 5.5 8.9 iB 20 20 18.8 
61-Prince Rupert.......... 32.5 56 8.3 20 4.7 ab 10 10 21 20 18 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1923— (Continued). 
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é 3 Potatoes Apples | 
= = | | 23 S - “ 
= Ee, > ie Dee | ee ae Be g 
= Sei i ee a a 5 ES ae ei 8 a 5 - - 
SE ee ee = x Se ee Pes e P| 3s $4 1/3 3 as 
Bo PS A ; ae Pa Al, DO, ° a. aS a= ae = 
eS ae) mS can 33 Aas -% eT aR: g Rate Bad ug 
- ico) Y 3 its ban} aa Dn q ri TT 305 ee 
fe eee fee Perel ses (et. | eS Sh ai oech, Be | Ba ee 
Segre eee es lees ree leeS | SSq408 lean aS [Ese bo ae 
eeetee ee eee ee | eG eH Ome eae So | Seal vse 
cents | cents $ cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents — $ . eents g cents 
8.5 57 11 197: 804 OH]e.828.7 | + 21.7 19.0 20.7 24.4 .999 33.1 820 49.3 
8.7 5.0 | 1.282 24.6 21.8 19.9 18.8 2d. Sr her 2559 1.604 34.2 901 otal} 
9.4 5.4 |. 1.57 S071 15 2998. 21.5 21.3 25 1.12 33.4 LOSS: Hage, fiat 
8.2 4.8 | 1.26 23 23.3 21 18.5 20 24.3 941 382 86 52.5 
8.3 5.8 862 15 AGieh | Pagh a. Ss 16 21 26 .90 34.3 1.00 5 
10 4.3| 1.36 28.5 25 18 18.3 21.5 24.8 1.00 34.3 S16 32 (eee ms 
ifeief 4.5 | 1.36 26 24 19° 20.1 20.8 25.5 1.06 3 .95 57.5 
8.1 5.1 975 17.4 18 19.5 19.5 19.7 24.7 1.03 34.5 183 67.5 
9.4 | 5.2 995 Zier 21.2 20.4 19.8 20.6 23.9 $88 33.0 838 47.4 
9.2 ee Ve aay 23.1 25 25 19.3 a1.7 25 1.00 32.5 80 50 
9.1 4.8.| 1.17 24.1 35 18 22.5 19.5 24.21 1.00 34 TOY Fen stent 
10.6 3.8 .94 20.7 21.6 18.7 18.5 18.2 24.2 95 30.5 .85 42.3 
8.7 4.7 15 5 Desay EW Sis mckee 20 19 23 22.3 1.00 385 1.00 50 
8.2 6.4 | 1.291 27.2 27.8 19.6 18.8 21.8 24.6 1.007 31.7 841 47.9 
8.2 6.4 | 1.24 26.6 30 21.7 19.4 20.4 24.2 956 82.9 86 46.8 
8.1 7.4 | 1.48 30.7 30 20 19.5 25.4 23.00 1.02 28.7 933 47.1 
PiBH Psy. 7010 1.85 94.7 |- 27 21 19 20.8 24.2! 1.08 34 912 48 
De 7 80 26.2 ee oe os 19.3 17.7 23.37 26.7 | . 1.00 30 .967 44 
8.2 5.8 | 1.44 26.7 20 20 19.6 21.7 24.4 1.05 35 1.20 45.5 
8 z 1.34 OBB. ie ita 19.3 18.5 PA By 24.3 975 28.3 1.00 60 
8.4 4.8} 1.45 27.6 3 19.2 18.6 20.9 24.5 1.08 29.3 769 46.1 
9.3 7}. 128 26.6 28.8 16.5 18.2 20.1 24.5 892 35 .887 45.8 
8.5 4.4) 1.145 23.6 25.9 22.0 19.3 20.1 23.9 980 31.7 . 187 45.7 
9 5.5 | 1.27 25.6 33.9 21.5 18.8 gS 24.4 937 32.7 746 46.4 
7 4.7 967 21.2 30 20 19 20.7 22.8 99 3 75 44.2 
8.1 4.6 955 20.4 | _ 29.3 25 18.7 19.3 22.5 933 28.1 «725 43.4 
8.1 4.5) 1.01 21.2 ZT aus Sereno 20 20 23 1.00 35 BGI} 43.7 
8.5 4.3 .90 abd LOSOAY ose sists 20 18.1 22, 937 37.5 79 43.8 
8.3 4.5 .85 18.6 25 25 18.7 20 25 94 31.7 alii 45 
9.8 4 1.13 22.5 26.4 19. 18 19-9 24.9 928 27.4 691 45.6 
9.5 4.8 | 1.34 25 QUO aah eeeters 22 21.5 25.3 1.05 82 .90 46.6 
9.1 4.1 | 1.26 24.1 16.2 25 19.7 20.6 23.4 93 26.2 837° 45 
8.9 4.4) 1.12 24.1 29 19 19.6 19.9 23 -92 as A . 758 44 
8.8 7A Ne baal be 22.9 25 20 18.8 19 21.4 95 28.3 75 44.5 
8.6 Aa eT OL 22.1 Zea ce sip wiale 19.7 20.3 23.7 975 31.2 762 45 
7.5 4.4 856 18.7 25.8 20.3 18.4 19.4 25.2 926 29.6 relia 42.2 
8.7 BL P08 22.5 25 13 20.9 19 24 847 33 86 43 
(oge® te Ba eee aes Co) 25 1S OE cere e 19.2 19.3 23.6 98 82.5 785 44.6 
7.9 4.5 | 1.29 25 JMS) shar tae 19.7 20.7 23 1.09 383 858 46.4 
& 3.3 | 1.23 23.4 25.3 19 18.3 19.6 23 1.03 29 .80 47 
9.2 Sipe) | | Mined aya 24.1 23 22.5 19.4 20.4 22.4 1.00 33.7 837 45.3 
8.2 ARs gel EVA 25 27.5 25 19.7 20.1 21.7 1.05 36.7 .85 44,4 
9.3 3.4} 1.31 24.5 30.8 30 19.4 20.2 22.4 Wea 34.7 875 53 
7.5 = 785 18.5 cL Speen alse terer sys 18.3 20.5 24.1 81 33.3 66 45 
9.8 6. Git, elOl. SBT Ne Beano 25 20 24.5 27 1.06 33.4 883 56.1 
8.7 5.2 | 1.59 82.5 SERA IE 3 cer a ate 18 21.7 26.6 - 966 31.7 aie 42.7 
8.38 2 ya ene Wy 25.7 36.7 23.3 21.5 19 26.5 99 32 79 47.5 
8.9 4.6 | 1.21 26.4 33.8 21 17.8 20.1 PAG 1.06 385 803 47.5 
9.5 4.3 823 TB 20 is. Bowes 21.9 19.5 22.0 26.2 1.020 84.5 . 161 41.6 
9.2 4 853 OTS E Satcteah oe ELS oo 18.5 20.2 25.4 98 31.9 21 46.1 
9.8 4.5 . 792 Shep fed eas ats 25 20.4 23.7 27 1.06 37 80 49 
9.2 4.8 | 1.145 22.8 27.5 23.3 19.2 aie 25.6 1.047 34.4 . 186 52.0- 
8.3 4.2 | 1.66 30.8 30 23.3 16.7 19.3 24.2 986 80.4 ueplee 50.8 
10 6.1 .90 JE A Sana 26.6 23.3 26.6 28.3 1.09 39 816 51.2 
9.7 4.5] 1.17 26.2 25 23.3 20 20 25 1.02 33 812 53 
8.7 4.3 85 POLE al Sortie: 20 16.8 21 25 1.09 35 80 53 
7.9 3.9 | 1.182 > i ee 25.0 18.8 20.2 25.5 1.011 34.5 .178 64.9 
8.1 4.2.)) LZ) ea aertcctate 25 18.2 19.3 28.2 975 37.5 .80 59 
7.9 8.7 | 1.06 10.8.1 ats 2 5% 25 19.1 19.9 23.2 1.02 34 749 BA 
i 4.6 | 1.43 25 25 20.9 21.4 24.3 1.05 82.1 793 54.3 
7.9 2.9 826 Bal OW erpiee a 1arls 25 zie 20.3 26.1 1.00 34.4 75 52.2 
8.3 4.4) 1.491 BS Zi litte eves oe 22.8 17.9 20.6 23.7 1.019 36.4 805 56.4 
8.8 3. Dulane Beh ates cn 20 "15.8 28.5 29.1 1.18 40 .816 62.5 
8.2 4.4] 1.58 POON Sasrelele 5 25 20 20 24.4 1.05 385 319 56.3 
8.1 3.8 | 1.50 ek Omar: ete sae 25 20 20 25 1.00 30.3 80 58.3 
: 7.6 6.6 | 1.45 2D alli sential: 4 21 iy 21.4 21 -90 41 79 55 
7.5 SBR 8 eA | DAVE eis treic. oo 23.4 17.9 19.8 20.3 948 ol.1 788 50.6 
8.7 BT > 2.24 SUS a hc Reh rgeae 4 Neel Se ater 15.6 1951 23 ay) 3 75 52.5 
. 8.8 4.3 | 1.61 SOUT. Siem 0% 2 22.5 19 20 23 1.04 3 83 56.6 
8.8 5.4 | 92.01 40 25 22.5 18.1 21 24 1.05 34 85 59 
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Rerait PRICES oF STAPLE Foops, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Ee ae ean cn cn ee nn a Oe Pe Ol 1a Gabe ng a 
Sugar sss % fa - & 
| ¢ aS es =e tae pe! lt 
2 | ; $ 5 * ~ ue} 
owe ey Sa \ Bee] ee) a OE ae Ve Baas 
r; } D = ° mM H oS 4 ° 
poy - | | & rs ase) nk | 2. Ege ike | ce at 
sok Eos ge os Saw ee iat aMe g2 gs Fis 
BO Se te @ 8a, om | #5 | asyu| $y | Be | se 
erage SINC eT cents | cents | cents | cents ( cents | cents | cents cents $ cents | cents 
Dominion (Average).- 9.8 9.3 53.6 61.6 28.2 15.1 3.8 44.8 7106 13.7 
Nova Scotia (Average) 9.9 9.3 56.8 57.3 28.7 12.5 4.4 41.2 .502 12.8 8.6 
USydney.....eesereeceeee 10.5 | 10 55 58.5 80.7 14.6 4.7 54.3 .60 14 8.8 
QNew GlaSZOW...-+--+ee 9.8 9.3 58.5 56.3 28.3 AA. Sul 45.1 442 13.4 8.7 
S-AMNHETSt.... eee cere e eee 9.5 9 57.5 60 26.6 10.6 4.5 49 475 Ag 8.3 
4-Halifax.-....--+++++ eel, 10.63) £9 B2.1:| 58.3 |. 28 14 B.1| 47.5 | .588| 12 8 
H-TYUTO. occ rece er ces enen ess 10 9.3 60.8 56.6 30 11.2 ae!) 40 41 12.5 9.1 
6. P.E.1.—Charlott'n. 9 8.4 57.5 53.4 28 17 4 45.2 507 12.6 8 
1 ae eS aa Re 
New Bruns. (Aver.).. 9.6 9.0 60.3 ; 54.7 28.1 11.9 3.8 47.9 ATI 12.7 8.5 
FT—MOnctOn...-.- ee eee neers 9.7 9.2 66.6 54 80 11.6 3.8 60 ss 14.5 9 
S-St. JON. 2c cence cee ence 10 9 59 5D 28.6 11.7 B.C 50 482 12.4 8.7 
g-FrederictOn.......-.eee 9.3 8.7 55.6 55.5 25.6 paso 4.2 41.4 476 12 8.3 
TOL MERULSE «cles fee <lv'etoleioiots 9.5 9 60 54.4 28 13 3.5 40 40 12 8 
Quebec (Averagé).... 9.1 8.5 54.0 | §2.9 21.9 43.5 4.1 44.5 192 11.1 8.0 
LI-Quebec.... se eeeeeereress 9 8.5 52.5 | 63.9 | 27.7 16.6 3.9} 41 .85 | 10.3 8 
42-Three Rivers......+-++- 9.7 9 53.7 61.8 OTe. 45.1 4.6 46.2 .92 eh 8.5 
13-Sherbrooke.........++6: 9.2 8.6 55.8 65.8 26.8 13.8 3.8 39.2 Aue 10.6 | 8.2 
PE ROPEL,y nce rues oon cae 8.9 8.4 52 53 29 12 4.4 45 95 11.31| oe S.o 
15-St. Hyacinthe.........-. 8.9 8.4 56.4 65.6 27 12.2 4.6 41.9 775 10.7 7.6 
16-St.. JONN’ Sik's foie < o- S een 9.1 8.4 56.2 67.5 27.5 1G 3.4 52.5 .65 14 8.2 
17—Montreal....s...eceeeees 8.8 8.3 54.2 65.1 OM fees, 14.6 3.8 47.5 . 726 Tig lea | 7.8 
ESS EAN c stave tetas = aoe see levee are 9 8.5 51.4 60.8 Zio a Yea! 3.9 42.9 75 9.7 7.6 
pee " zs ae Las ence 
Ontario (Average)...- 9.6 9.3 53.7 61.7 26.9 13.0 3.4 42.2 .676 11.0 8.6 
LO-Ott AWA... cc ceeeereveees 9.1 8.6 52.8 61 26.8 12.8 tes 49.1 .691 10.9 7.9 
90-Brockviile........sseeees 9.3 8.8 57 Oo CHES 14.2 4.5 83.38 617 10 8.2 
PI KAN SS FON jobs cre ee: oie sloiene 9 8.7 48.3 59.6 28.7 12.2 3 88.7 .60 10.4 8.1 
D2 -BeMEVINC ss 005 0 cece wee es 9.5 | 8.8 Rode 55.8 95.8 OARS 2.9 40 80 ahh fee) 
93-Peterborougnh..........- 9.7 | 9.2 57.5 57.9 26 VERT 2.9 44.1 .65 10.2 8.4 
SPALCVPALILE «co otaiele'e 0 50, pis eleva Oia 9.5 55.8 | 54.1 pba 13.5 8.5 89.1 arat 10.8 9.2 
SIE GV OMUCO: sinterste aces slo wee 9.5 9.1 55.4 62 26.2 12 8.6 43.1 587 10 8.2 
9¢-Niagara Falls.......... 9.8 | 9.6 53.7 66.4 Zico 13.3 3.8 40.8 .625 11.2 8.5 
97-St. Catharines.......... 10.1 9.8 56.2 66 26.6 12.6 Set 47 “nus 11.6 8.3 
9B-Hamilton.......sssceees 9.5 4 9.1 54.3 63.3 27.5 11.4 8.4 43 6138 10.1 8.1 
POS BrAVTIOL wwis asc ooioale oe 9.8 9.7 51 62.5 25 12.9 8 46 .688 11 9.3 
NSAP salt o's see ate toveiis ois alo) sie cat 9.8 9.4 54.2 58.5 26 12-8 3.3 49.2 .70 10 9 
STG LOU TIED chases wim) «16!9. avehalte ele: oe 9.5 9.3 5D 64.4 24.3 12.9 8.5 46.2 . 787 11.6 ipa 
SOI TENEDCl. ae aiss es «ices 9.8 9.5 46.9 60.2 97.5 12.8 3.2 43.1 .62 11.6 8.8 
PF WN OCS EOC Mais «.cicieie «tails 10 9.8 54 59.5 25 11.9 iS 42 .637 11 8.7 
DA SCLAGLOLG satiss sve 0 ale evevsre 9.6 9.2 49.5 61.7 27.6 13.3 3 39.3 .617 10.7 8.8 
BONG ODCLOM. fa nile socster> sore svele 9.7 9.2 55 65 26.5 1327 8.5 44.2 70 10.6 8.6 
BOS Us OTN BS wrcicien cies teste of 9.5 9.3 56.6 68.3 26.2 toot Sus) 88.1 625 10.7 9 
BiCONMA LNAI. «jaca o.<sieiel sie wionets 9.4 8.9 50.5 60.8 DONT 10 2.9 88.8 679 10.5 8.6 
SQ WANCASOD scwieie « 4815s cuits 9.4 8.6 53.4 62.2 27.5 12.6 3 43.7 .675 10.3 8.4 
s9-Owen Sound...........- 9.6 9 56.6 58.1 26.2 11 3 35 587 11.6 9.1 
AD=OGD Alb, Ace Giviclosers cave tise ke 9.8 95 55.8 61.8 33 14.7 4.5 46 80 14.2 8.9 
41-Sault Ste. Marie....... 10.3 9.7 54.1 60.6 28.1 dock 3.5 41.3 .65 14 9.7 
AP POT ATU. slectajclee ate 9.8 9.8 47.6 66.9 27.5 16 2.8 41.3 90 10 8.2 
43-Fort William........... 9.7 9.4 57.2 61.8 29.3 18.9 8.4 41.7 625 10.4 8.6 
Manitoba (Average).. 10.2 9.9 50.1 61.8 29.2 13.3 4.1 40.8 .625 13.2 ‘8.2 
4A WANDER Siri ais scale sie iels 10 9.8 51.1 60.1 28.4 1201: 4,2 42.5 .75 12.1 8.2 
45-Brandon Py waias sae nislate sheets 10.3 9.9 49 63.5 30 14.5 8.9 389 .50 14.3 8.1 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)| 10.5 9.7 53.0 63.4 39.7 18.5 4.3 41.0 .858 14.9 8.3 
UBIO IA, PPE E sa osie'e ale-duade 10.4 10 54.2 61.7 29.2 16 4.1 39.2 833 13.9 7.5 
47-Prince Albert........... 10.1 9.2 51.2 67.9 32.5 20 4.2 50 .60 15 8.7 
48-SaskatOon........ceeees 10.6 9.9 53 63 31.2 20 4.3 52 1.00 15.6 8.8 
49-MOOSe JAW......ccceces 11 9.8 53.5 61 29.8 18 4,4 46.7 1.00 15 8.1 
Alberta SEEN 10.7 10.0 49.6 61.5 30.4 20.7 4.4 44.0 .828 14.0 1.8 
50-Medicine Hat........... 10.6 10.1 48.3 59.1 31.6 29 4.4 39 93 14.2 7.8 
Hl-Edmonton.....<22...40s 10.4 9.6 48.1 61.2 29.4 20 4.5 49 787 14.2 7.9 
B2-OBILATY ss seceos esses noe 10.6 9.8 52.1 63.1 80.7 15 4.6 50 .70 13 8.39 
53-Lethbrid eis 5. cm cece 11.2 10.5 50 62.5 80 18.8 4.2 45 894 14.7 717 
British Colum. (Aver.) 10.1 9.5 50.3 61.0 30.1 2oue 4.2 50.9 .863 12.9 6.2 
DASMOTAIG: 5. cache ples cierckewisiers SIV ESS (Res 55 66.6 26.6 15 346 50 <TD 12.5 nd 
BO—NEISON. « vicicieienicis wis'sta oo oie m fa se 10.3 eae) 63.3 28.8 30 4.2 43.8 .975 14.2 7.55 
FG SPP AW sincabieid Wels stesepscotecotgrers 10.6 9.9 44.3 60.3 28.3 27.5 4 45 .90 14.1 n | 
57-New Westminster....... 9.8 9 50 55.5 30 20 4 52 .975 11.6 6 
58-VaNcouver.......--seee- 9.4 8.8 50 58.8 28.3 21.8 4.3 47 779 10.3 5. 
ROSNICTOLIRS «ive na cin srsteiere en 9.2 8.8 54 59 S12 64 aD 4.1 59 85 12 nd 
GO-Nanaimo...cr.cccceevees 9.3 9.3 53 62.5 34 25 4.5 50 .75 Bef He 
61-Prince Rupert........+. 10.1 9.8 44 | 61.6 3 Dono 4.5 60 90 5} 8. 
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_ AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BrGINNING oF FerBRuary, 1923— (Coneluded). 
yy ee ey ee ee 
g Coal . Wood | 2 Rent 
Se Saree la a3 ee een) ye a 5 | 8x nS Ae A 
2 ‘en < “ f = j i) i= ; = bm cf 
g E zi 6" % a 55 |B | B82 lessee | Shee 
= } ov ea she) on oD A SiSEW,€ i pvoos. 
oa aq Se ee o8 33 SO hoes ei |8F asi Sagas 
20 = 90 “oO ic =o B o,8 | od 2 Sofa eanee 
ge cig = Sto es Bea wee Z| Ss | Sects Zayes 
roa) SS ty Bh Pa Pu S aeoe roe Sa) 8S |#25a6! S8eqa 
A | Bea | ge | ess | ge | 88 | Sek | $8) SS weess! cess 
4 ra) es] ag RD ee Wat Se © Birt bartrece ots Caeme 
hi (eu lGtt. i) st sae Ce ee ee el 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ | eents | cents $ | 3 
18.768 11.931 12.947 15.054 9.680 11.781 10.608 31.2 | 14.5 23.033 19.558 
19.750 9.415 9.200 10.400 7.409 7.750 9.143 $3.2 | 14.8 23.700 16.460 
aedaeiinn & 14s a7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 |............| 83-35 | 15 | 16.00-20.00] 10.00-14.00! 1 
ee clon conte a7.00 68.00 b8.00 08.00 b8.00 b11.43 30-34 | 14 25.00 18.00 9 
*18.00 9.50 9.00 10.00 eal UI 08 ae ie 6.00 30 15 | 12.00-17.00| _7.00-10.00} 3 
*20.00-23.00/11.75-18.00 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 35 15 40.00 25.00-35.00) 4 
ce oeree 11.00 8.00 11.00 4.00 B00 7. (0, le ene 15 16.00-26.00) 12.00+-15.00] 5 
19.50 |10.50-11.50} 18.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 b9.00 27-30 | 15 20.00-27.00 12.00-15.00] 6 
19.750 11.594 11.060 13.060 7.009 8.657 7.820 31.8 | 14.5 26 .375 18.625 
Hie pect Wee 11.00-12.75| 10.00 12.00 8.00 OOO ae Sikes oll eet SR eds Ibs. aie 30.00-45.00) 20.00-25.00| 7 
19.50 410.00-15.00} 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 b10.00 32 15 20.00-30.00! 18.00-20.00! 8 
20.00 8.00-12.00] 10.00 12.00 CP, aad, ance econ b4.80-6.40} 30 13 25.00 18.00 9 
seek 12.00 8.00 10.00 5.00 YO ti, a Tapa 15 18.00 15.00 10 
17.969 12.667 14.074 16.732 9.528 11.928 11.100 29.6 | 14.3 23.250 15.500 
$16.00-19.50; 10.00 614.67 014.67 812.00 b12.00 b12.00 30 15 P0087. 00) a. Seine 11 
18.00 |11.00-12.00} 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 07.50 30 13 20.00-25.00) 12.00-15.00/12 
17.50 16.00 12.00 1G OO - Biattics eatee at lon hy Sat Oh ae eee 30 15 25.00 22.00 3 
18.50 12.00 b16.00 617.33 610.67 013.33 10.00 30 15 14.00-15.00} 7.00-10.00/14 
UCIT U2 = 9 Eee eee pa DUS CGT Rie ee OVASEC Tas ee ke ne. DE OO ETE ae a 29.50 12.50 15 
20.00 15.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 b10.00 b12.00 22-28 | 12 | 20.00-20.00) 15.00-20.00/16 
17.50 9.00-14.00} 16.00 |17.00-18.00)10.00-12.00} 39. List 00} 612.00-16.00| 30-85 | 15 22.00-37.00| 14.00-22.00117 
The ee ae eee b17.846 | 619.692 | 7.50 OITA, ees eerie 28-30 | 15 | 20.00-25.00 15.00-18.00/18 
17.690 13.386 14.274 16.412 11.167 13.808 12.331 oT. es. Ja02 29.400 20.526 
*16_50-19:50 n0< 4 «5 neeie> 15.00 17.00 8.00 10.00 )8.00-10.50} 30-35 | 15 28.00-36.00) 21.00-27,00/19 
16.00 LOS SOs eH arotehe ace! ciate D2 es SUSi aliases cieearnee b18.461 614.40 93-95 15 95.00 16.00 20 
16.50 15.00 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 614.00 25-96 | 14 18.00-25.00) 15.00-20.00/21 
19.00-20.00) 13.00 12.75 14.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 22-25 | 10 25.00-30.00] 20.00-25.00!22 
18.50 113.00-14.00/ 14.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 7.00 25 15 | 25.00-35.00! 20.00-25.00/23 
16.50-18.00/12.50-13.50) 12.00 13.00 SOO. Wns Sy b7.724 95 15 | 15.00-20.00! 13.00-15.00/24 
15.50 13.50 18.00 20.00 14.00 16.00 16.00-18.00) 30-33 | 12 35.00-40.00) 22.00-25.00/25 
15.50 14.00 c c c c c 27 13 | 20.00-25.00} 18.00-23.00'26 
SA ea oe 18.00 20.00 16.00 17.00 20.00 26-27 | 15 30.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00|27 
16.00-17.00} 15.00 15.00 15.50 13.00 13 DO Sb ales, cae poem 30 12 25.00-35.00} 20.00-30.00!28 
18.00 12.50 16.00 17.00 13.00 14.00 610.00 28-30 | 13 | 35.00-40.00| 18.00-25.00/29 
18.00 |10.00-13.00) 14.00 18.00 12.00 16.00 b12.00 27 15 25.00 16.00-20.00/30 
16.00-18.00} 14.00 17.00 18.00 12.00 13.00 613.00 27 15 24.00-30.00} 16.00-20.00/31 
16.00-18.00} 13.50 16.00 18.00 12.00 LA DOTS 1 LN ER 28-30 | 12.5 40.00 30.00 {82 
16 ,.00-17.00 11.00 10.00 14.00 7.50 12.00 b13.33 30 15 20.00 15.60 29 
18.00 14.00 EL ee, See ee AG OOS > tie Sos ae ee Ane 2 lee RR: 25 15 30.00-40.00! 17.00-19.00/34 
18.00-19.50/15.00-17.00 17.50 DOO Pel ee ei ee 16.00 15.00 5 414 30.0045. 00) 17.00-30 00135 
18.00 14.00 15.00-16.00 ADIOO i MS ao are sees 17.00 b18. 667 95-30 15 20.00-30.00! 15.00-20.00/36 
18.00 14s OO peelinWite hake oes OL OO met NE. eiccteaiod cc b20.00 b9.00-15.00} 28 aed iy 30.00-25.06) 2 20.00-25. 00/37 
1800-20. 00/)12. 00-15. 00 c c c c c 25-80 | 15 30.00-50.00! 20.00-35.00!38 
16.00 12.00 14.00 EDL00) “Ae ha Mee 10.50 8.50-10.00! 30 15-18 | 20.00-25.00} 12.00-20.00|39 
21.00 18.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 PE OO SY TIE nxt es 27-30 | 15 22.00 14.00 {40 
18.00-18.50/10.00-11.50 9.00 12.75 7.00 10.50 b7.00 28-30 | 15 25.00-35.00) 15.00-25.00/41 
19.50-20.50/11.25-14.50} 11.50 14.00 9.50 TD 00s tie Beart See 25 13.3 | 25.00-40.00! 15.00-30.00!42 
19.50-20.50/{11.50-14.00} 11.50 12.50 9.50 VEU RNs Se See 25 15 25.00-40.00) 15.00-30.00143 
24.125 12.750 11.000 12.250 8.500 SoG. eee 32.5 | 15.0 35.000 24.500 
22.50-24.00| 12.50 9.00 10.50 8.00 9.50 9.00 35 15 85.00-50.00) 25.00-35.001 44 
25.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 9.00 TOOOR Ss adalah ree 30 15 25.00-30.00) 18.00-20.00/45 
26.500 10.094 10.250 13.606 9.250 9.333 13.333 35.9 | 15.0 35.625 22.500 
27.00 12.00-13.50} 14.00 PLOq OSs lee etait 10.00 13.00 35 15 35.00-50.00! 380.00 146 
pe tete ay eauacts a7.00-11.00| 6.50 f8.00 5.50 TOOMS Nitecte ene Soe Sond 25.00-35.00) 15.00-25.00147 
26 . 00 AG DONORS Reine cot tas sil a he Ree aie all eee 11.00 9.00-13.00! 40 15 30.00-+40.00! 20.00 48 
Pea is wlatex AG OOP 1ST bet B18.00 13.00 ica Senate. «| TE O0 85 15 35.00 20.00 [49 
ae CODD Meera vs als ocd shat AOL Od ADE00 iota cae tee 38° Te| 15.0 31.250 20.750 
Cc c c c c c Cc 15 25.00 17.50 150 
eee rit), 7) a oe eee 8.00 BB00=8 (00|.i.0% 0s. 003) 85 15 40.00 25.00 {51 
eee EPO PE IO OOD oa Seana Glee vo vox Mc be 0 i Maa Bip ho Paes Seen ae. | 15 20.00-40.00] 15.00-30.00/52 
ee ts fells 8 Bie Si 3 BSA he Wa 2 eR OR 35 15 30.00 18.00 [53 
CA T1400 ier ert eg 22 OS 9.438 11.409 5.271 | n40.4 | 15.4 25.500 19.813 
Bh, I TE IDEOROON ss whudles « Telinde darcy: 12.00 16.00 b4.00 BOC Lassa Pure On 18.00 {54 
ee. te NO Soet SMO et cinkoly ower ce. . 9.50 Oey ora eo ar, Leh 15 | 20.00-30.00 Meee 
2 Ee Ae PIGTO eRe DON: « EE. Tie eae 2S 8.75 1.2557 es eee 45 15 30.00 20.00 
ae DUO Weta insite s Mics gest’. cigs es cess fometi bas con b7.50 40 15 18.00-20.00 ie te Obes 
ot EE BE DO AS. OOF SS laisse. A. eRe eee ole 7.50 7A hd eae a PS Wy 29.00 25.00 |58 
Ben aT: BE At OO da ates os a TMS ibys) atest: 7.50 09.544 05.053 28 —|.......| 18.00+-22.00} 15.00-17.00159 
eS Fy A tL eee ce trad Sree eh aia) sate Memos wartnces 65.00 35 |.......| 22.00-30.00} 18.00-22.00/60 
[as ae Mae dele OME S| | alg Maa ORME RES Pie hy CURT RRY is Seah ie sb 85 15 30.00-40.00) 20.00-30.00/61 
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averaged 2¢ per pound higher at 32.8¢ 
per pound. 


Bread and soda biscuits were steady. 
Flour averaged slightly higher at 414¢ 
per pound. Rolled oats, rice, and tapioca 
were practically unchanged. Canned to- 
matoes declined from 17.5¢ per tin to 
17.3¢ and canned peas from 18.8¢ to 
17.7c. Onions were slightly higher at 
4.4¢ per pound. Potatoes advanced from 
an average price of $1.17 per ninety 
pound bag to $1.20. Evaporated apples 
and prunes were steady. Currants and 
raisins declined slightly, the former to 
20.7e per pound and the latter to 24.4c. 
Canned peaches declined from 33.4¢ per 
pound to 31.1le. Marmalade was down 
from 83.5c per four pound tin to 82c. 
Granulated sugar advanced to 9.8¢ per 
pound as compared with 9.6e in Jan- 
uary. Yellow sugar showed about the 
same advance as granulated to an aver- 
age of 9.3¢ per pound. Tea was up from 
an average of 59.7¢ per pound in Jan- 
uary to 61e in February. Pepper and 
cream of tartar were up slightly. Laun- 
dry soap was up from 7.9¢e per pound 
LouSelG: 


Anthracite coal averaged $18.71 per 
ton in February as compared with 
$18.42 in January. Advances occurred 
in St. John, Fredericton, Sorel, St. 
John’s, Belleville, London, and _ Port 
Arthur. Bituminous coal advanced to 
$11.93 per ton as compared with $11.84 
in January. Advances occurred at 
Sorel, St. John’s, Montreal, Toronto, Co- 
balt, and Calgary, while Sherbrooke 
and Prinee Albert were slightly lower. 
Hard wood, four feet long, averaged 
$12.95 per cord in February as com- 
pared with $12.90 
wood four feet long, was up 17c per 
eord to $9.68. Millwood euttings ad 
vaneed from $10.26 per cord to $10.61. 
Coal oil was down 1%e per gallon to 


-. §1.2c. Rent was steady. 


Wholesale Prices. 


GRAINS AND Fopprr.—Wheat No. 1 
Manitoba Northern, advanced from a 
price of $1.08 per bushel in the last 
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in January. Soft | 
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week in January to $1.14 in the second 
week in February and then declined to 
$1.10 by the end of the month. Ontario 
winter wheat rose from $1.13 per bushel 
to $1.16. Western barley at Winnipeg 

advanced from 54¢ per bushel about 
the end of January to 56c the third 
week in February and then declined to 
5414e. Western oats were up from 47c 
per bushel to 49¢e and Ontario oats from 
47¢ per bushel to 50c. American corn 
at Toronto rose from 85e at the end of 
January to-88e at the end of February. 
Flaxseed, which was quoted at $2.17 per 
bushel the last week in January, ad- 
vaneed to $2.39 at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary and then declined to $2.35. Hay 
at Montreal declined $1.00 per ton to 
$15.00. Bran and shorts at Toronto each 
advanced $2.00 per ton, the former to 
$926.00 and the latter to $28.00. 


ANIMALS AND Meats.—Cattle at Win- 
nipeg declined 25e per hundred pounds 
to $5.75. Steers at Toronto advanced 
from $6.50 per hundred pounds to $7. 
Live hogs at Toronto which were quoted 
at $10 per hundred pounds the last week 
in January advanced to $10.40 the first 
week in February and then declined to 
$10. Mess pork declined from $35 per 
two hundred pound barrel to $34. Sheep 
declined from $7.50 per hundred pounds 
to $7. Dressed turkeys advanced from 
38e per pound to 42c. 


Dairy Propucts.—Butter at Montreal, 
which was quoted at 39¢ per pound at 
the beginning of January, advanced to 
41e at the end of the month and by the 
end of February showed a further ad- 
vance to 52c. At Toronto, creamery but- 
ter rose from 45¢ per pound at the end 
of January to 54¢ at the end of Feb- 
ruary. Fresh eggs at Montreal declined 
from 50e per dozen to 48e. Storage eggs 
at Toronto declined from 88e per dozen 
to 36e. Milk was steady. 


Fiso.—Reports from the West Indies ; 
indicated some improvement in the mar- — 


ket for dried cod fish. Other markets ~ 


were reported to be congested, with 


large quantities of fish still in the fisher- — 
men’s hands. No improvement was — 


MaR0H, 1923 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COM 
; JANUARY, 1023, FEBRUARY, 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 
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(Average price 1890-1899=100.) 
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MODITIES FOR FEBRUARY, 1923, 
1916, 1915, 1914, AND 1913. 











I.—GRAINS AND FODDER— 
Grains, Ontario. 26.2 ek. ws. 
Grains, Western 

. Fodder 


Seer eee ressreeeees 


4 


ed 


II.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Oattle and beef...5.......0.000- 
Hogs and hog products 
Sheep and mutton 
Poultry 

All 


Ce 


eee ecenes 
ee ees ese seasee 


ed 


{II—DAIRY PRODUCTS— 
IV.—FISH— 
IPTODATOOUASH sos) ble y oh ee ee 
Wreshy fish, sv.cary aes hts us 
All 


eoeeose 


V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Freshe fruits. Nativers..sd ac vn. 
Fresh fruits, foreign.......... 
DISC EIPWMits Sos Bek BEe eae 
Fresh vegetables............... 
Canned vegetables 


ail mrertrenticie aah « cath eae hos 

(b) Miscellaneous groceries— 
Breads iis ey ca wee. eee inl. 
Tea, coffee, ete 
Sugar, ete 


re er ey 
ed 
ee eer) 


VI.—TEXTILES— 
Woollens 
Cottons 


Sem e eee errr ese rsrevrereesecseees 


SR ee ee eee es rere recent eo we 


CRC CS BC a CC ik Sa CU rd 


Flax products................... 
Olleloths 
All 


Fee see eee eee rere srereeerseeser 


ee ee ere} 


VII.—_HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS 
AND SHOES— 
Hides and tallow 


Se ee ee Y 


Ce 


eee ee re eer eeeres 


Pee eee eee eee eee sere seneessers 


VIIIL—METALS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS— ; 
Fronpand: Steels ws. FO 
Other metals 
Implements 
Al 


see ee eee eee eres eee es oeesens 


Seem eee e rene seseeeon 


eee eee eer eeoereeseeesoos 


Seer e eer ee eee eeeerrooeeerereses 


Ce ey 


AEN ais isioa tins aetateiialents 3 os 
X.—BUILDING MATERIALS— 
IDATMIDET iat gore cays esyac osteitis s 
Miscellaneous materials 
Paints, oils and glass 


er rs 


eee eee eee 


cee eee erase 


Crockery and glasSware........ 
Taple .CUBIETY ice cam sca Sores Ce alee 
Kitchen furnishings 

All 


_ XII.—DRUGS AND CHEMICALS— 
_ XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS— 


sere ee eee eens 


see eee eee ese see eeereesessene 


: EESW, AUS). os oF doit Suleeles sted 
4 Liquors and tobaccos.......... 
q PUITOTICS Sole iaentacls etoniot sok oss 
ALE eee ote. Seta teeth 
4 ai 

: ANF COMMNOGITICS  o.ce ss Oreo derek he 


*Preliminary figures, 
Was dropped in 1915. . 











































































































gas INDEX NUMBERS. 
or ‘ 
E ©3| Feb.,| Jan.,| Feb.,| Feb;,| Feb.,| Feb.,| Feb.,| Feb.,| Feb.,| Feb.,| Feb.,| Feb., 
Z © 41 *1925] *1922] *1922) *1921] *1920) *1919| *1918] 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 1913 
6 | 181.9] 178.3] 172.1] 223.7] 400.1] 273.9} 420.1] 284.1] 184.8] 235.8] 141.7] 145.5 
4 | 175.2) 166.7} 189.6] 210.0) 424.4) 267.5] 352.9) 235.7] 172.5) 204.9] 120.9) 117.9 
5 | 172.9) 167.5} 238.8] 266.0] 313.6) 276.3] 210.7| 202.0] 177.6] 186.1] 161.8] 149.1 
15 177.1] 171.5) 199.0) 234.1] 377.7] 278.0) 332.4] 243.8] 179.1] 210.9] 142.8] 139.3 
6 | 195.5) 193.5) 208.5! 278.1) 841.5) 362.2) 324.9) 267.7| 201.6] 210.6] 225.8) 181.1 
6 | 222.2) 227.8) 227.7) 294.3} 360.4) 325.9] 345.6) 263.5| 187.2] 154.7| 177.0) 173.9 
3 | 203.3) 199.7) 196.1] 225.1] 277.5| 273.2) 277.5) 233.3] 193.9] 150.0] 168.1] 147.7 
2 | 895.8) 375.2) 536.7| 551.1) 459.0] 437.0] 881.3) 296.8] 263.5] 179.4] 186.6) 193.0 
17 | 229.9} 226.9) 251.7) 306.6) 350.7| 342.5] 880.5) 263.6] 202.4) 176.5} 198.8) 174.1 
9 | 231.4) 232.3} 217.3) 284.8] 333.1] 275.4) 264.1) 240.4] 175.8) 173.4) 169.6) 155.7 
6 161.1) 161.1) 179.4} 200.5, 235.5) 264.9) 241.6) 186.4) 151.8) 160.6] 151.7) 160.5 
8 | 208...) 198.6} 210.3) 254.9) 263.2) 267.9) 225.8) 193.3] 176.7; 158.6) 161.0) 171.5 
9 | 176.7) 173.6] 189.7| 218.6} 244.7| 266.0) 236.3) 188.7) 160.1) 160.0] 154.8) 164.2 
il 266.5) 261.0} 330.9] 239.0] 312.5} 284.9; 229.8) 257.4) 183.8] 128.7| 147.1) 110.3 
3 218.0; 199.2) 242.7) 239.7| 197.0} 167.9] 160.1) 95.2) 110.2; 82.6} 91.4) 102.1 
4 190.9) 200.2} 197.6} 195.9) 283.4) 249.0) 269.5) 199.4} 146.1] 125.2) 116.8] 118.2 
5 | 195.4} 173.3) 306.2| 172.9] 573.0) 236.8] 339.0) 470.8] 266.2) 188.6] 172.6) 133.1 
3 | 146.4) 148.1) 174.2; 168.5) 219.0) 236.8) 251.2] 197.4) 102.4; 101.2) 97.7] 125.2 
16 198.8) 185.6) 243.9] 194.4] 347.1] 224.4) 264.8) 267.9) 171.0) 117.1) 127.8) 119.4 
10 184.6] 184.5) 183.8) 248.8] 305.2] 245.7| 260.4; 202.7; 151.9] 165.6] 123.1] 125.8 
4 189.2} 186.7) 179.4| 210.1] 294.0) 193.9) 151.6) 135.1] 126.5) 113.8] 107.7) 118.2 
6 215.0) 197.9) 178.5| 357.1] 304.9) 244.9) 185.0} 151.8/ 151.8] 136.8) 106.4) 108.7 
5 159.3} 159.3) 169.9) 202.1) 227.9) 245.9; 225.1) 159.0} 187.8} 118.3] 103.9] 96.9 
25 187.5) 183.0) 179.1) 286.2) 288.6) 251.7) 2382.2) 178.9) 145.0) 141.4: 112.8] 114.7 
5 | 225.4) 22.4) 192.4] 248.4) 412.7) 372.9) 869.2) 242.0) 207.4] 156.1] 188.0] 124.3 
4 292.9) 284.2) 243.5) 241.8] 379.3] 351.8) 391.1) 185.0] 146.0) 120.6) 145.1) 144.0 
8 189.7| 188.0) 173.0) 157.2) 272.4! 140.8} 181.5] 109.2) 106:1) 84.7| 94.3) 86.1 
2 | 356.1) 858.1) 276.8] 337.9) 703.0] 609.5) 609.5) 412.7| 298.0) 161.0] 233.3] 205.1 
4 | 224.1) 224.1) 290.5| 374.9] 513.1] 471.8] 388.4] 270.2) 292.7) 152.9) 114.7 118.4 
2 181.6} 181.6) 185.6) 252.1) 264.7) 273.8) 177.7| 189.8] 125.6) 101.1] 104.6) 104.% 
20 241.9) 240.2) 227.1) 266.8) 419.4) 367.4) 827.1) 228.2) 179.8] 182.7) 184.4) 128.5 
4 | 135.0) 135.0); 103.8} 156.2) 582.4) 294.5] 264.7) 320.9 230.7 213.7| 194.0) 174.0 
4 | 169.%| 169.2) 171.6) 218.1} 315.0} 265.0] 263.3) 268.5) 180.0) 167.1] 151.4] 152.3 
3 | 207.7| 207.7) 213.2) 257.8) 389.7| 224.2) 232.9) 291.1) 166.9) 158.3) 155.7| 146.5 
all 167.2; 167.2} 158.3) 206.4] 400.8] 264.6) 255.5) 274.6] 194.9; 181.6} 168.1] 158.6 
11 193.6] 193.5) 185.1] 237.4) 245.4) 249.9) 282.6] 189.9] 132.6 100.9; 102.9] 107.2 
12 165.0) 164.5) 151.7) 164.0) 228.7| 203.7) 251.0) 276.3) 304.2) 123.7) 125.9) 135.4 
10 230.4) 230.1) 227.7) 271.0) 243.7| 241.4| 214.7| 166.0) 122.0) 107.5) 106.6] 105.6 
83 | 194.3] 194.1) 185.8} 220.9) 236.4) 211.3) 250.5) 214.1) 191.8) 113.2) 112.8) 117.5 
6 273.7| 283.6) 239.6) 286.4] 257.7] 240.6) 235.8) 2380.8) 147.9) 119.4! 128.9) 146.6 
4 242.1} 242.1) 242.1) 262.5) 249.1] 286.8). 120.2} 96.7) 88.5) 90.0 92.7) 91.0 
10 | 261.1) 267.0) 240.6) 276.8} 254.4) 239.0) 189.6) 177.1) 124.2) 107.6, 114.4) 124.4 
14 333.8] 384.4] 324.2) 432.6) 439.9] 281.2) 233.2) 193.2] 177.3, 178.4) 184.2] 175.5 
20 | 217.0) 214.8) 208.1} 255.1| 235.8] 231.5) 212.7) 184.5) 136.6) 108.4) 114.1) 113.3 
14 | 271.9) 268.9} 300.0) 356.4] 447.9) 334.9] 273.7| 237.3] 192.5) 146.3) 141.3] 145.4 
48 | 268.3) 265.5) 268.8) 336.4! 357.2) 277.7) 286.5) 202.5) 164.8] 189.9} 142.5 140.9 
6 |.230.1) 228.4) 243.3 436.5 449.2) 311.8} 207.3) 185.1) 143.6) 146.7] 147.1} 139.4 
4 369.4) 419.6] 462.8] 512.0] 489.0) 367.7] 279.8) 224.8) 181.7| 144.8) 133.9 118.0 
2 | 163.2] 156.3) 156.3) 164.1) 164.2] 155.1) 150.7) 132.2) 126.6} 78.4) 72.4) 72.4 
4 261.9] 261.9] 274.8} 286.5) 259.1] 270.2) 222.9] 155.4) 129.3) 123.4) 124.6] 120.4 
16 264.5) 275.5) 295.2) 884.5] 363.5) 295.8) 222.2) 180.8) 147.4] 131.9] 128.8) 120.9 
16 180.2} 180.1] 185.4] 213.4] 214.2) 263.6; 294.4) 261.4) 255.8) 149.9) 111.1] 113.9 
4 | 583.8} 583.8) 664.7] 492.1/1851.4) 799.0; 511.5| 403.7| 273.7| 128.1) 230.3) 353.9 
6 | 284.6] 264.6] 264.0} 296.8] 314.0] 253.4) 207.9) 156.4) 143.5] 140.1] 138.8) 134.9 
7 159.8} 158.9 167.3) 194.8} 212.0} 218.9} 210.1) 170.3} 139.4; 110.8) 109.9] 115.8 
17 | 206.4] 296.1] 318.4! 300.5) 633.7) 365.5) 280.2) 220.3) 172.1) 125.4) 148.4] 178.6 
262+ “OM 8 ye 270.1} 343.5] 279.8} 263.5} 219.9] 175.9) 142.5} 1386.6) 135.8 
tNine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, ete. One line of spelter 
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noted in the market for pickled _ fish. 
_ European demand for canned lobsters 
continued dull and no improvement in 
prices was noted. Whitefish advanced 
from 12¢ per pound to 14e. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Bananas 
at Toronto were slightly lower at 8l4¢ 
per pound. Lemons advanced from 
$4.50 per box to $6, and oranges from 
$5 per box to $5.75. Evaporated apples 
declined from 18¢ per pound to 1414¢. 
Currants were slightly higher at 17¢ per 
pound. Potatoes at Toronto advanced 
from 90e per ninety pound bag to $1.10. 
Onions advanced 50c per hundred 
pound bag to $2. Turnips were up from 
50¢ per seventy-five pound bag to 70c. 


MISCELLANEOUS Foops.—Most, grades 
of tea were up about 5 per cent. Gran- 
ulated sugar advanced from $8.54 per 
hundred pounds to $10.89. Barbados 
molasses rose 7e per gallon to 80e. 


TEXTILES.—Woollens were _ steady. 
Raw cotton advaneed from 27.75¢ per 
pound to 28.20c. Woven coloured fabrics 
showed an average advance of le per 
pound to 79.85e. Other lines of manu- 
factured cottons showed advances of 
from 7e to 10 per pound. Raw silk at 
New York was 20c per pound higher at 
$8.70. Jute was slightly lower at 10.15¢ 
per pound. 


Hines, LEATHER, Boots, AND SHOES.— 
Hides were steady. 


MetTALs AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
at Montreal advaneed $1 per ton to 
$35.95. Bar iron rose from $3.40 per 
hundred pounds to $3.50. Wrought iron, 
old material, rose $1 per ton to $14. 
Steel bar advaneed 30c per hundred 
pounds to $3.45. Aluminum, lead, and 
tin advanced. Roll brass rose from 
2914¢ per pound to 30c. Quicksilver de- 
elined $2 per seventy-five pound flask 
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to $70. Bar silver at New York declined 
from 6714¢ per ounce to 638%ce. Solder 
bar advanced from 2614¢ per pound to 
27 lhe. 


FurEL AND LiautTine.—Connellsville 
coke at the ovens declined from $9.00- 
$9.25 per ton to $8.00-$8.50. Coal was 
steady. 


BuinpING MarerIALs.—Spruce deals 
at St. John were up $1 per M to $28. 
Red oak declined from $135 per M to 
$130. Rough lumber at Victoria rose 
from $16 per M to $19 and _ fiooring 
from $55 per M. to $60. Shingles were 
25e per M higher at $4. Iron pipe rose 
from $12.75 per hundred feet to $13.26. 
Wire nails advanced 10c per keg to 
$4.10. Sash cord was up from 6le per 
pound to 64¢e. Copper wire at New York 
advanced from 16%4¢ per pound to 
17144e. Iron wire at Montreal was 20¢ 
per hundred pounds higher at $4. Lin- 
seed oil rose from $1.09 per gallon to 
$1.15. Paint was up from $3.70-$4.05 
per gallon to $3.85-$4.20. Putty ad- 
vanced from $4.45 per hundred pounds 
to $4.95. 


House FurNniIsHiInes.—Kitchen chairs 
declined, but furniture with mirrors ad- 
vanced somewhat due to advances in 
plate glass because of the demand for 
plate glass for automobiles. Harthen- 
ware declined from ten per cent to 
twenty per cent, while silver-plated 
ware advanced from ten per cent. to 
fifteen per cent. 


DRuGSs AND CHEMICALS.—Most lines of 
chemicals remained steady. 


MISCELLANLOUS. — Raw furs were 
steady. Binder twine advanced from 
1114¢ per pound to 115¢c. Raw rubber 
at New York advanced from 27¢ per 
pound to 3014¢. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


HE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of 
Trade index number of wholesale prices 
(1913==100) stood at 157.1 for January, 
an increase of nine-tenths of one per 
cent as compared with the average in 
December. Food prices rose by 0.5 per 
cent and materials by 1.2 per cent. All 
sroups showed increases with the ex- 
ception of ‘‘metals and minerals other 
than iron and steel’’, and the miscel- 
laneous group. Compared with prices in 
January one year ago, foods dropped 
7.2 per cent, the largest decrease being 
one of 14.38 per cent in ‘‘foods other 
than cereals, meat and fish,’’ due to the 
fall in prices of potatoes and onions. 


‘During the same period industrial ma- 


terials decreased 2.4 per cent, decreases 
in metals and minerals being largely 
offset by increases in the textile groups. 


The Economist index number of 
wholesale prices on the base 1901-05== 
100, was 78 points or 1.8 per cent higher 
at the end of February than at the end 
of January, and reached the highest 
point recorded since the end of Novem- 
ber, 1921. Cereals and meat decreased 
in price, 1.5 per cent, while other foods, 
tea, sugar, etc., Increased 4.8 per cent; 
textiles decreased 0.4 per cent; minerals 
rose 7.8 per cent, and the miscellaneous 
group rose 0.02 per cent. 


The Statist index number, in con- 
tinuation of Sauerbeck’s figures showed 


a slight upward turn in January, regis- 
tering 180.2 as against 129.1 at the end 
of December and 180.6 at the end of 
November. During January, foodstuffs 
declined in price 1.8 per cent, animal 
and vegetable foods contributing to the 
decrease but sugar, coffee and tea ad- 
vancing 1.6 per cent. Materials ad- 
vanced 2.4 per cent after the decline of 
2.9 per cent in December. All three 
groups contributed to the advance, the 
strongest being minerals, which rose 3.3 
per cent. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number 
compiled by the Ministry of Labour was 
177 at February 1, a decrease of one 
point from the level of January 1, and 
the lowest figure since May, 1917. Foods 
decreased 2 points during the month 
and all other groups showed no change. 





Austria ; 


Cost oF Livine.—The cost of living 
in Austria continued in November and 
December the decline begun in October 
following the signing of the protocols 
by the sub-committee of the League of 
Nations on Austrian finance, the budget 
of one person at Vienna, according to 
the index number of the Paritatische 
Kommission decreasing from 1,036,308 
in October to 970,083 in November and 
937,528 in December. In these two 
months the index number for foods de- 
elined from 1,188,575 to 1,051,900, and 
that for clothing from 1,761,600 to 
1,582,900. Heat and light was 7 per cent 
cheaper in November and 5 per cent 
dearer again in December. Rents were 
stabilized until quite recently by law, 
so that even in September rentals were 
only 33 times the pre-war level. By a 
new bill enforced in the autumn, how- 
ever, the raising of house rentals was 
legalized to the extent that owners 
might demand 250 times the pre-war 
rent in paper kronen. The index number 
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then rose to 63800 in October, 11600 in 
November and 16600 in December. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official in- 
dex number of wholesale prices of the 
Ministry of Industry and Labour show- 
ed that prices were firmer during De- 
cember with a slightly lowering ten- 
dency. The total index (April, 1914— 
100) was 407, or one point above the 
November level. Increases were shown 
in the groups—tar and its products, 
chemical products, fertilizers, construc- 
tion materials, and rubber. Decreases 
were shown in foods, petrol and its pro- 
ducts, clay products, textiles, and resin 
products, and the following groups 
showed no change from the level of the 
previous month: fuel, metals, glass pro- 
ducts, fats, hides and leather, tobacco, 
and paper and paper products. The 
most noticeable increases were one of 5 
per cent in chemical products, and one 
of 10 per cent in raw rubber, the latter 
of which was more than doubled since 
June, 1922. The greatest drop during 
the month was one of.9 per cent in resin 
products. 


Retain Prices.—Among the index 
“numbers compiled by the Ministry of 
Industry and Labour for January the 
simple index for the Kingdom declined 
‘one point to 3838 (April, 1914—100), 
and the weighted index of 30 foods 
showed a decrease of 4 points, to 425. 


Bulgaria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber published by the Director General 
of Statistics (1918100) showed an in- 
crease of 2.6 per cent or 66 points dur- 
ing December, reaching the level of 
2630. The average for the year 1922 was 
2478, as compared with 2006 for 1921. 


Retam Prices.—The official index 
number of retail prices of 47 articles 
(foods, with some items for fuel, soap 
and tobacco), on the base average of 
prices in 1901-1910—100, was 3520 in 
November, an increase of 0.5 per cent 
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on the revised figure of 3501 for Octo- 
ber. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale prices published by the 
Narodni Listy (July, 1914-100) drop- 
ped 0.8 per cent during December to 
EA ae : 


Cost oF Livine.—The index number 
calculated by the Government statistical 
office showed for the group foods, fuel 
and soap, a decline of 2.2 per cent, to 
962, and for the textiles group, a_ de- 
celine of 4.2 per cent to 1107. 


Denmark 


Cost oF Livine.—The official index 
number of cost of living of a working- 
man’s family in Denmark is compiled 
by the Department of Statistics and is 
for a standard budget for a family of 
five, on the base July, 1914—100. The 
index number is published half yearly 
and is the average of two successive 
quarters for food, heating and lighting, 
and clothing, and a half yearly state- 
ment for the other groups. The figures 
for January, 1928, are as follows: food, 
180; clothing (including footwear and 
laundry), 220; housing, 155; fuel and 
lighting, 277; taxes and subscriptions, 
269; sundries, 203, and the total budget, 
198. Thus food shows a decline of 2.2 
per cent; and fuel and lght of 8 per. 
cent; clothing has advanced 1.4 per cent 
and taxes 5.5 per cent. Housing and 
sundries show no change from the July 
level. The total index number has de- 
clined one point or 0.5 per cent. 


France 


WHOLESALE PricES.—The index num- 
ber of the Statistique Générale (1901— 
10100) rose to 447.3 or nearly 6.9 per 
cent on the previous month’s level at 
the end of January. All groups showed 
large increases in price with the excep- 
tion of animal foods, which rose only 0.9 
points. The combined figure for foods 
rose 5.1 per cent and that for industrial 
materials rose 8 per cent. By the end of 
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February the prices continuing to in- 
crease sharply had reached the level of 
487.6, or 9 per cent above the January 
level. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE PricEs.—Prices rose in 


January with great rapidity, as shown 
by the Frankfurter Zeitung’s wholesale 
prices index number, the all commodities 
index showing prices in paper marks to 
have increased from 205,417 at January 
1 to 715,881 at February 1, or 248 per 
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cent on the former level. In the follow- 
ing table prices by groups are “given, 
together with the index of the gold dol- 
lar in marks. By dividing the gold index 
into the commodity indexes relative gold 
prices of commodities may be obtained 
from the table. It will be seen that the 
sold prices of manufactured goods were 
at February, almost 50 per cent less than 
pre-war gold prices. The gold prices of 
all commodities at February 1 were 
about 75 per cent of pre-war gold prices. 















































| Manu- All 98 
Textiles Miscel- | factured commo- 
Gold Food jand leather Minerals laneous | goods | dities 
ye a soe a eee ad Rt IB 20 | 
ye OLA Sos oe. hays steel «a Slate Seecete oe 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 
Paniiayy 15-7 10203 hier een. 1,190 1,972 2,611 2,749 1,101 | 1,465 1,965 
SAMUS IS clas POLS. Gs «spore Ne Pe 1,771 2,019 2,325 2,780 1,776 | 1,704 2,130 
UAE ST Pel ee cts toe xa atten celes 4,476 3,840 5,789 5,178 3,149 | 3,347 4,217 
AINA EVES hem LODO ils, seozeresa.s wv eiate ake staisie 204,464 175,845 320,632) 262,212 177,752 | 151,798 205,417 
He FU ATY, BET O28 5.1 Sethe ios oreceve ate 952,381 555,005 1,431,673 931,239 534,734 476,564 | 715,881 
Cost or Living.—The official index products and miscellaneous. The general 


number calculated by the Federal Sta- 
tistical Office (19183—14—100) for all 
items (including clothing) increased 
from 68,506 in December to 112,027 in 
January, or 63.5 per cent. Foods rose 
from 80,702 to 136,600 or 69.2 per cent, 
and the cost of food, heat and light and 
rent combined rose 69.1 per cent. The 
rent restriction law still operative in 
Germany forbids the raising of rents 
(except for new houses) to more than 
thirty times the pre-war price. Conse- 
quently the index number of rents is 
only a small fraction of the other items 
in the budget, being 1133 in November 
and December. 


Spain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The new official 
index number of the Institute of Geo- 
graphy and Statistics is based on prices 
in 19183—100. It is for 74 commodities 
—36 foods and 38 industrial materials, 
and is weighted indirectly. The groups 
are as follows—foods: animal foods; 
vegetable foods; other foods and drink— 
industrial materials: fuel, gas and elec- 
tric current; textiles and leather; me- 
tals; construction materials; chemical 


index is the simple average of the in- 
dexes of the two subdivisions. 























1913—100 
Ba 

he) a 8 8 iA 

ee ess e. FH a fase 
AGiAie .\favetetieas «cae ches pei 101 100 101 
ADU Sater eee Hance here 104 125 119 
LOU Gre teemt aerate ct ag ates cto orc oe 122 158 141 
LGU (eecta a doterSrbarae wetolstersh re 137 194 166 
IOUS Es! Peeitenccrta alee te 165 247 207 
LLG ie FeecNar et arose eiale: 6, aio sete 5 0 179 228 204 
TOZOLnipoaewe naa te ae sae ena 205 937 921 
OO Pets caetnerttatiin aie site tieesers Se 181 199 190 
1922 — J ANWATY, «cavintetesie+ > + 175 184 180 
Atlin enotes caves es 179 181 180 
AiRL] Vicsteteiate. ciel siste:ssieceraver 172 178 175 
OCUODER: ca cates. oe 171 173 172 
November.......:.... 174 173 174 
DeEcem Der sear we y~.c 1-1 173 171 172 





Reraiw Prices.—The new index num- 
ber of the Institute of Geography and 
Statistics is compiled for Madrid and 
Barcelona separately. The index for 
Madrid includes 10 animal foods, 9 
vegetable foods, and for fuel and sun- 
dries, 8 articles. The index for Barcelona 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND GERTAIN OTHER OOUNTRIES. 





















































Country Canada Great Britain France | Holland tee Sweden 
Labour | Bank of Board | Eeono- | Statis- | Central Finane- | Syensk 

Authority Dept. |Michell | Commerce of mist (Statist | Times | tique | Buredu | tidende |Handels 
g | g Trade h h h Géné- Statis- f Tidning 

| (mew) J} | irale h | ties ok 
Number of 271 40 24 ex- | 24 im- 150 Ue eee: 60 45 53 33 47 
Commodities c ports | ports 

: 1890- 1900- 1909- 1909- | 1913 1901- 1877 1910 1910 June’14 

Base period...| 3909 | 1909 1913 1913 1905 | 1867-| 1913 1901- 1901- 1914 | July’13 
ROOO Genes eitoce TOS TDS crater eeailoererae rs hal cis, wetielete metres 110.5 OSE Verde Brape clea sy arereiesll ease eReieic con earn eters ot OR ee 
L900 Ae cine kes ap BINS). Sia itcls tte: case ober eae sth Motvenke Sete oe 103.3 CONE ee a OS STS ae ass biel ce Stk ERE 
LOL O Wisies: «athe wiece U4 Deal Bae oa aust GFA0Z ST MOO Soc hon cee 113.3 CS Oe avs TOS ed Or A Mite Motes ne Ae tle ee eek 
TOUS Hers seen a S58 ool ee he 102.77 | 107.81 100 | 122.3 85 100 115.6 114 oe See eee 
1914-January..| 186.5 |........ 103.96 OO OG ENS Week rate 119.0 SOS iy se Oates MLS JAW RNase Ree eatice tee a ae ae 
PUL eae PSESG aires. 105.86 OIISE. were ee 116.6 Rep Mee: Py RAIN 2 Ait hares ai20 ai00 aris 
1915-January..| 138.9 |........ 209 90-1101, 29) sees e's | 136.5 ORCS, coun i EN Re di Cin RDN 
Ge TORQ Nc oeiet a DU ado LAA ae | ee reeles 149.1 TOGA Oe ee 163.7 al1é65 a138 ai45 
1916-January 5 b/d Lilt 6 eth ar TIS NDT NOLL Ojmen eae. 174.5 ZS Gis sie anctevesosct te bere larouecsionl & Ghetelcrece aust Midi e oae aee 
NIPV es eon LSORO scoters PSTD 2 Sl) VAT D6 Sones 191.1 USORD el econ s 210.6 a253 al64 aig 
1917-3 anuary PAVIA ENB ELES core 16224041 166207" | ses ote 225.1 F593 i eeeeee - DAG. Dain se 8 a 8 ale ote 2 9 aan ee 
Jy oe DAS eas hues AS Fs26 et SUOwo2 | ee. e ares 254.4 1G Galcie, orcas 309.8 a326 a228 a244 
1918-January OS ula Warercste te oie £99 137202 293 Niwa etels « 262.9 TSO e ail <a eae cere SOE JO ula sctton oscil cesineeeal cameleon 
A ULVinis aries 284.0 teh lelalar ate 2OEME S221. V4 vies ee ve 278.5 POS WO eee sie 3889.9 aA47 a293 a339 
1919-January 286.5 B28 Qi ABS AO bul Ob iO4id| oo ete 265.9 OO s Ferlito AQT Side a tell eee eid 869 
ULV. 2a. Re: ZOASO LED OOD STAR ODO ORs, ee eens 293.02 90624 | eee ve 403.0 a339 a2g4 820 
1920-January..| 838.4 | 265.1 | 289.98 | 233.23 296.6 353.1 245.3 330.4 562.7 S27 | sarees 319 
uly. 346.8 | 269.4 | 270.12 | 271.96 316.9 358.0 254.6 332.8 572.9 337 383 363 
1921-January 281.3 214.2 | 199.02 | 186.69 245.9 255.3 197.2 228.9 470.0 243 341 267 
UTY 3o S20 238.6 174.3 | 158.47 | 150.25 194.1 218.1 158.2 | 186.5 381.6 201 253 211 
1922-January..| 227.7 165.2 | 147.17 | 147.88 164.0 194.7 182.5 158.6 362.7 183 178 170 
Ye 225.3 105.3 | 154.23 | 161.68 160.3 199.8 134.0 158.8 872.8 ee ke'3) 180 165 
Getober..! 219.8 166.2 | 144.71 | 166.46 19542 193.6 TSOvk 158.8 390.0 178 176 155 
November} 221.7 168.3 | 145.82 | 162.44 157.1 194.7 130.6 160.7 407.0 180 | 180 | 154 
December! 9223.0 170.2 | 146.26 | 161.65 155.7 193.8 129.1 158.6 418.2 180 | 182 155 
1923-January..} 223.0 171.9 | 151.97 | 165.29 157.1 196.5 130.2 159.7 GAT (SMa knee hoe i 181 156 
February} 224.3 1765061150: 70a 16D. Elec eck pA Us WP ae ea Phe ee 7 NOM ag Oa WSS aes ane a TORE Sect ceee 
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Ger- *South *Aus- *New 
Country many Italy | Egypt ‘Africa India Japan tralia | Zealand! United States 
Federal] Dept. | Census | Dept. | Bank | Com’n- | Govern-| Bureau | Federal Brad- 
Authority | Statis- | Bachi of and Sta-| of of wealth | ment | of Lab’r|Reserve | street | Dun 
tical j Statis- | tistics | Statis- |Japan| Statis- | Statis- | Statis- | Board j 
Office 7 ties Office ties j j tician h| tician ties j j 
Number. of 88 100d 23 188 75 56 92 404 100 106 200 
Commodities 
Jan. 1°18 July | Oct. 

Base period...) 3913 1913 jJul.31’14! 1910 1914 1899 1911 | 1909-13 1913 1913 
POO wictonces eons cohe yal Nese ley <1 Ua ay Wi er Da Dae a a © SOT... ebicie ls al Camaros all seater ate $ 7.8839/$ 93.355 
1905 Si. cae 87 |... pia kilicierainite otela le teraveseatete cll settee ORG Co cis EQ Nhe cranegeas’« visita ey hecaetereral camo 8.0987} 99.315 
1910 ..... ai OTTER e cra gcccail avdees emer llaxovarotbepalall Rae eR oe he c.cle one 1003 sho bales at Pare a 8.9881) 121.301 
ODS Merhseiels cle 100 LODE Biches. DD sree an Bis 132.2 1088 1051 100 100 | - 9.2076! 118.576 
1914-January..]........ | ODE \erstiatara etela: lid siateiseleterel a oraioaeeell wtereie tote b1085 b1045 OSs oe. cose 8.8857| 124.528 

OULY es cee al06 OSiile Sree hey: a1090 100 |a126.3 b1185 b1073 OTA Cen 8.6566) 119.708 
1915-January..|........ AOD Me tcateccvre sant ispevatssorseevers Hila otstaatasell sisternisters 01387 b1221 OS i ee bere, 9.1431] 124.168 

ditt h eee al42 | 131 aloz ai204 all2 |a127.8 01822 61304 LOO teen 9.8698) 124.958 
i916-January..|........ FFL es sap eae Le Ny ay eR Toh I Meas b1502 | 61323 ATS beck on oe 10.9163; 137.666 

ayo. | al53 193 al24 a1379 a125 |a154.9 b1505 b1403 TAS ECG doce 11.5294! 175.142 
1917-January..|........ ORIN RAS Sn SSRIS rr RARSEE is ain 01525 b1450 GST Se ea re 13.7277) 169.562 

ay es al79 304 ai6s a1583 al42 |a196.4 b1715 b1593 SW BRS egal 16.0680} 211.950 
1918-January..|........ OOS tiiete pect ictal tcaletacuateomee tcporateront grciltane meats 61877 1677 NSA ewe 8s oe 17.9436) 222.175 

aly eee a217 | 429 a207 a1723 a178 |a259.0 b1954 1808 BOGIES Jock ce 19.1624} 232.576 
1919-January.. | 262 53.0741 td Ha eae aig SMe eS Ree 283.2 1959 1888 199 201 | 18.5348) 230.146 ¥ 

AR eae | 839 862 a225 @1854 a200 | 326.8 2008 1788 212 216 | 18.8964] 227.973 
to20-J anuary..| 1256 507 DIS ietoroe ees 218 | 398.0 2311 1999 233 248 | 20.3638) 247.390 

PULLY ath. | 1367 604 282 a2512 209 | 316.6 2671 2262 241 254 | 19.3528] 260.414 
i92i-January..| 1439 642 214 2064 | 178 | 265.8 2933 2233 170 168 | 12.6631) 198.600 

July ..... | 1428 520 164. 1688 183 | 259.8 1813 2065 141 145 | 10.7284) 159.833 
1922-January.. | 3665 577 168 | 1472 178 | 272.5 1673 1918 138 142 | 11.3725) 164.444 

Apu l eueaerae | [0059 558 138 |. 1423 181 | 266.0 1789 1828 155 165. | 12.1069) 173.748 

October..; 56601 601 140 1451 itcats LOOh Olesen 1796 154 185 | 12.5089) 175.649 

November} 115100 596 14a eye cc trakare ie } VGS: || 24S eee i mie 156 164 | 13.3482; 182.293 

December; 147480 580 UA vee L7G 241 Sah ree es tat vat eee 156 164 | 18.7835) 185.462 
1923-January..| 278476 575 1 Ue A AS a Ee Re hee eal nee Pha 156 166 | 13.7011] 185.637 

ODT BEY Pa ah as ey Pol oe Oe cathe fart Mee CNA re oie AEE Rs Atl ek ee ah eer eral eae, 13.7236) 186.250 

j 























*For South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. a. Average for year. 
»b. Quarter beginning in specified month. c. 230 commo dities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 271, 1915-1922. d. New 7 
index number is joined to old index number (38 commo dities) and all converted to base 1913—100. For the : 
years 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included, and from January, 1922, 100 quotations. e. The com- 
modities in these two index numbers are in the one case, articles chiefly exported, in the other case, articles 
chiefly imported. f. First of month. g. Middls of month. k. End of month. j. Monthly average. k, Now 
Goteborgs Handels och Sjofartstidning. é 
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*For France, South Africa, 
budget. (0) 15th of month up to end 
culated from annual index number. 
fuel and lighting, and rent. (hk) Average of prices returned at thr 
Swiss Co-operative stores. (j) Beginning of previous month. 
clothing, rent, heating, lighting and sundries. 
(o) Average for October-March. 
chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau of Labou 
22 articles of food included. 
(v) Paritatische Kommission; 


articles in 49 towns. 


























(p) Average for year. 
r Statistics. From January, 
(t) Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. 
cost of living of one person at Vienna. 
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ETC., IN CANADA AND CERIAIN 














(k) 


(m) End of previous month. 
(q) Base is average for 6 capital towns. 
































f : E aay ee in- 
Country Canada oe France* Belgium eee lace Norway|Sweden a Germany 
13 Foods 51 Cost of 
29 foods | 21 foods | articles 13 56 29 Cost 30 articles} Cost living 
60 cities 600 ehief |artiecles| articles | articles of towns |44 to’ns of 71 cities 
towns cities | Paris |Brussels 6 towns) living (u) living | (g) (h) 
; (a) | July July ‘ April July July July July 
Base period 1914 114 1910 1910 1914 1893 1914 1914 1914 1914 1913-14 
-(b) (b) (c) 6a) (c) 
OGIO Me ccias ws e's $ 6.95 94 | (d) 96.3 1000 EGOO raver eecsterenete MUS. gir vcralccsrersilvevacssoteisice.s levers etereseperliclorste\ succeyedhcereteinaaa re benens 
Tih ae One eae 7.3 OO ned 1066 4 ashes. POS wD yAWs lens osha: Pda poids olen peace ts base ok ose s caine ate cane 
1914-January.. PET OL od MOO A aaa ciera cia ATS sei sve 4 soell arshe Sel ee ltakeeaoreralerees C7) REGIE Sosa Nas deinid ate cate Ne lcacace aiana.e, ai ettahecertt genes 
ULV ester 7.42 ; 100 100 | 1604 NORD sie aiers he eile alerstaie 5 100 100 | 100 TOO! jay eee eae 
1915-January..| 7.97 | 107| 118 | (e)1105 [GAS eee JOS Rear Pent econ sg (eVIES iacteiu: elec eee 
LY cos eteis ten 104 82.5 | (e)1285 | N2S8 8 lees si lb cece j 148 LUGE eave avo CC)\IQE NeCe) IAG A Gees es 
1916-January.. 8.28 | 112 145 (e)1136 BE abe vereiarale ers | P5Smibeieres ests | P43 wie) 1 SO" Vtereette sole oats eres 
08 hea 8.46 114 161 | (e)1420 SST Watsises ator 170 136 160.) (e)140)| C@)167 |... cee uct 
1917-January. 10.27 | 188 187 COSA aired COMERS ie eteea tas ASG lets hole si tereieadale 160“ ose, 4 eemotes eee 
SUVs laces 1-624) 15% 204 (e)1845 DOAN erecta eter terete 212 155 261 - LC Lal Siete ts ohare ateoern ee 
1918-January..| 12.42 167 206 | (e)2120 DODGY He anus ste ea io: oO Sa emiAie at aot et Wotenpnaat dial « DO Ts ecto anole, asta e terstavene 
ULV osteroers 13.00 175 | 210 | (e)2446 ZEW evecctetetenns (p)228 182 279 | DGSNG os uceiye ew lkoee Gees te 
{919-January..; 13.78 186 230 =| (e)2794 2665 OB seceihs ed. als 190 279 | BBO |aartece ore olla atena Binterehs 
SULLY “cies 13.77 186 209 (€)2897 2811 354 | (p)239 211 289 | 310 TO OMNES itv arenes 
- 1920-January..| 15.30 206 236 (e)3204 3119 410 258 242 295 | 298 SiOLA sl wemede < see 
ANE S Sone 16.84 227 258 (€)3898 4006 479 275 262 319 297 911.0 935 
i92i-January..| 14.48 195 278 (e)4303 4404 477 236 264 334 | 283 | 1065.4 1070 
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Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. (a) Cost of food 
of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 
(e) Quarter beginning in specified month. 
ee dates in the month. 
Municipal Labour Office, Rome. 
(n) Average for April-September. 


(c) Beginning of month. (d) Cal- 
(f) 15th of month. (g) Foods, 
(i) Issued by Union of 


(lt) Food, 


(r) Four 


1913, up to and including December, 1920, only 


(wu) In 1920, 86 
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is made up similarly. The base year in 
each case is 1914 taken as 100. The 
Madrid index ‘at intervals during its 
course is as follows: 
































& Le: a 
Sail eee ae Sy 
&S | 23 |c2ze| ES 
qo ES) BAe ms| 
a em | iG oo 
STE equar Ger — 1 ON Hees leet Sale se Hetinice te lek Eat 106 
DUG. eRe Nicene rel ea la Ve EEA hela GOA Oa ook ilale 
Odi ierat crees es [eines ctl eeeiueas Lal eters mene 122 
a ROD Ra etint scopy RIE i leaf ec Ae Le ea ce 158 
OUD) 2, cecal tis i ieee beta cketapetee ik ecere aie ol 174 
LOZO ARES sat} erator vial me te tenton | orakee Mieeene 190 
LOZ aetntet| rats apiveirehanta te warns, |e tae tt 184 
1922—January........... 196 148 | 192 179 
ADELA acces as eeics 204 166 191 190 
UULLY snvatetetn eee aare ste 194 157 188 179 
OetODerc isa ssa cco s 194 156 184 178 
November........-.| 191 156 188 178 
December.......0. 196 150 187 177 
India 
Cost or Livine.—The official index 





number of cost of living at Bombay 
compiled by the Bombay Labour Office 
fell 5 points in January, to 156 on the 
base July, 1914100, which brings it 
nearly down to the level of August, 
1918. There was during the month un- 
der review a fall of 6 points in food 
articles, all food grains declining with 
the exception of gram which showed no 
change. Sugar, salt, potatoes and onions 
all decreased in price. Fuel and hehting 
declined one point, clothing showed a 
slight advance, and house rent remain- 
ed unchanged from the previous month. 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—Bombay — The 
Labour Office Secretariat publishes in 
the Bombay Labour Gazette an index 
number of wholesale prices in Bombay. 
It is ‘based on carefully collected mar- 
ket prices and is indirectly weighted. 
Food articles number 15 and non-food 
28. The base is the pre-war month, July, 
1914. The index is published at the re- 
quest cf business firms in Bombay in 
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such a way as to show the relative level 
of average wholesale prices, and the 
groups have been selected primarily 
with a view to suit the conditions of 
Bombay’s trade.’’ The index number is 
also published each month expressing 
the price levels as percentages of the 
twelve monthly averages of 1921. For 
food articles, non-food articles, and all 
articles at intervals during the past year 
the index is as follows :— 











ca : = bo 

19 ee | gs 

1920-——J anuary.......<ceens : 215 241 231 
SUV Process ace ea 216 aoe 220 
192t——FANWALV Acs o.0e « Sadee 185 195 191 
TA DTI ee ee ee jute dae 199 198 198 

SUNG utes verte 191 203 199 
OctODers.iGe se. ates 189 > 199 195 
1922 T ADUSTY. oti cn dees 188 | 190 190 
ADT comtee tee ee rae 193. | 185 188 

Be ei A ed ae 188 188 188 
Octobernenventote 178 172 174 








November............ 176 Aes 2ee 176)" 








United States 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index num- 
ber caleulated by the Federal Reserve 
Board, with prices in 1918100, was 
165 for January, an increase of 1.2 per 
eent on the December level. Gcods pro- 
duced rose 114 per cent, and goods im- 
ported rose 0.7 per cent. Gcods exported 
increased 3.4 per cent. Raw materials 
increased 3 per cent and producers’ 
eocds inereased 0.7 per cent. Consumers’ 
eoods decreased in price 0.6 per cent. 


The index number of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics was at the same level 
for January as for the two previous 
months. All groups advanced with the 
exception of farm products, which de- 
clined 114 per cent and foods, which 
declined 2 per cent. Prices in January, 
1923, as compared with those of a year 


ee a oe es, 
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ago show increases in building materials 
of 1934 per cent; metals and metal pro- 
ducts, 1834 per cent; farm products, 714 
per cent; fuel and lighting materials, 
1184 per cent; cloths and clothing, 1114 
per cent; while fcods, chemicals and 
drugs, house furnishing goods, and 
miscellaneous commodities showed smal- 
ler increases. 


Gibson’s average index number of 
wholesale prices of twenty-two articles 
of food decreased 0.1 points or one- 
seventh of one per cent for February, 
reaehing the level of 71.9. 


Dun’s index number of wholesale 
commodity quotations which reached 
185.462 at December 1, increased 
slightly in the two following months, 
reaching $185.637 and $186.250 at Jan- 
uary 1 and February 1 respectively, ad- 
vanees of 0.1 and 0.3 per cent. In the 
breadstuffs group there were two suc- 
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cessive decreases, as was also the case 
with dairy and garden produce. Meat 
rose slightly in December and fell in 
January, and other foods showed two 
slight rises: Clothing and the miscel- 
laneous group also rose twice. Metals 
declined slightly in December and rose 
again to a level at February 1 higher 
than that of December 1. 


Cost oF Livine.—The index numbers 
of cost of living in Massachusetts com- 
piled by the Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life were as follows for 
January, 1923, prices in 1913 _ being 
equal to 100. Food, 139.3; clothing, 
178.0; shelter, 162.5; fuel, ete., 184.8; 
sundries, 168.8; combined, 157.1. Thus 
food, and clothing show decreases, and 
the other groups, no change from the 
level of the previous month. The com- 
bined index number has dropped one- 
quarter of one per cent. | 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA, IN 1922. 


THE present article contains tables 

with respect to fatal industrial 
accidents that occurred in Canada in 
1922 with comparative figures for the 
year 1921. While an effort has been 
made to have the record as complete as 
possible it should be understood that 
it does not necessarily include all the 
fatal industrial accidents that may 
have occurred in the course of the year. 


During the year reports of indus- 
trial fatalities were received by the 
Department from a number of sources, 
among which may be mentioned the 
following: For Canada, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners and the Ex- 
plosives Division of the Department 
of Mines, Ottawa; for Nova Scotia, the 


Workmen’s Compensation Board, and 
the Department of Public Works and 
Mines; for New Brunswick, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; for Que- 
bec, the Department of Public Works 
and Labour, and the Bureau of Mines; 
for Ontario, the Factory Inspector, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, the 


- Ontario Railway and Municipal Board, 


the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, the Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited, and the Lake Superior Paper 
Company; for Manitoba, the Bureau of 
Labour, and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board; for Saskatchewan, 
the Bureau of Labour; for Alberta, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board; and 
for British Columbia, the Department 


/ 
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of Mines, and the Workmen’s Com- drowning. In the construction group, 


pensation Board. 


According to the record, 1,107 
deaths were due to industrial acci- 
dents in 1922 as compared with 922 in 
1921. The transportation and public 
utilities group had the largest number 
of fatalities, there being 317 deaths, or 
28.6 per cent of the total for all groups. 
Of these 141 or 12.7 per cent, occurred 
on the steam railways, and 88, or 7.9 
per cent in water transportation. Se- 
venty-one deaths occurred in the steam 
railway service through being struck 
by, run over or crushed by or between 
cars or engines, 24 were due to derail- 
ments and collisions, and 24 to falls 
from cars and engines. In the mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 
group, there were reported 168 deaths, 
of which 97 occurred in the coal min- 
ing industry; falls of rock, stone, ete., 
and cave-ins accounting for 65 deaths, 
37 deaths were due to explosions and 
19 to mine and quarry cars. In the 
manufacturing industry there were 
159 deaths recorded, 48 of which oc- 
curred in saw and planing mills, 39 in 
the industries of iron, steel and their 
products, and 10 in the vegetable foods, 
drink and tobacco group. In the saw and 
planing mills, 20 deaths were due to 
machinery and ‘‘prime movers’’ used 
in the working of machinery and 9 
were due to “‘flying objects’’ including 
wood rebounding from saws, ete. In 
the iron, steel and their products group, 
7 deaths were due to trains and 5 were 
eaused by infection. In the lumbering 
_ industry, 147 deaths were reported, of 
which 36 were due to falling trees, 
branches, ete., and 37. were due to 


there were 145 deaths, 40 of which 
were due to falls and 32 to falling ob- 
jects. The record of all the industries 
shows 69 deaths due to machinery and 


‘“prime movers’’, 39 due to hoisting 


apparatus, and 118 to dangerous sub- 
stances, among which are _ ineluded 
steam escapes and boiler explosions, 6, 
explosive substances, 58, and electric 
eurrents, 41. There were 124 deaths due 
to drownings, 26 to infection and 17 to 


asphyxiation. 


The distribution according to prov- 
inces showed Ontario with the highest 
record, 469, while in British Columbia 
and Quebee there were 190 and 155 
deaths respectively. In the monthly 
analysis the largest number was shewn 
in December, there being 119 fatalities 
reported in that month, while in Aug- 
ust there were 116. In the third quarter 
of the year there were 335 deaths re- 
ported and in the last quarter 326. 
Further particulars of these fatalities 
can be obtained from the quarterly 
statements appearing in the issues of 
the Lasour GazetTrTse for June, August 
and November, 1922, and February, 
19238. In addition to the fatalities given 
in these quarterly statements five 
others have since been reported, all of 
which occurred in Ontario. These com- 
prised a bushman killed by being 
struck by a tree, a motorman with a 
mining company killed by the _ over- 
turning of a car, an engineer with a 
manufacturing company who fell 
through a trap door, a labourer at a 
ereamery who received a fraetured 
skull, and a sailor who was drowned. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING 1922, BY MONTHS. 


Industry or trade 
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A—Prime Movers: 
1. Motors, engines, fans, pumps and automatic stokers 
2. Shafting, coupling, collars, set screw and keys.... 
8. Belts, lines, pulleys, chains and sprockets........ ne 
4, Gears, cogs, cams and friction wheels............+. 
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F—Falling Objects: 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR. 


HE legal decisions which are sum- 


marized below relate respectively to 
a case involving the appointment of 
medical practitioners under the Master 
and Servant Act of British: Columbia, 
and two cases of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Quebec. On page 288 of this 
issue. 


the text of an important decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil is given with reference to the power 
of the British Columbia Government to 
forbid the employment of Chinese and 
Japanese in lumber camps on lands 
leised from the province. 


B. C. Master and Servant Act does not apply in appointment of physician if procedure 
laid down by Act is not followed. 


A physician in- British Columbia 
brought an action against a fellow 
practitioner claiming a sum of money 
that had been paid into Court, which 
had been deducted from the wages of 
certain employees of the Western Fuel 
Corporation of Canada for medical at- 
tendance. The action was based on the 
Master and Servant Act of British 
Columbia, which provides that when- 
ever 30 or more workmen or servants 
of any master shall request in writing 
that the master should deduct from the 
wages a sum to be paid to a medical 
practitioner for’attendance upon them, 
it shall be the master’s duty: to give 
effect to the request. The Act further 
provides that before the above request 
is made a medical attendant shall be 
selected by such workmen, either pres: 
ent or represented by proxy at a spe- 
cial meeting of such workmen called 
for the purpose. The chairman and 
secretary of the meeting shall certify 
in writing the name of the physician 
selected and the amount to be deduct- 
ed from the wages of each workman, 
and the certificate shall also be signed 
by the medical practitioner selected. It 
is also provided that workmen may 
change the physician at a like special 


meeting, and that a certificate by the 
chairman and secretary signed by the 
new medical practitioner selected, 
shall be furnished to the employer. 


The sum of money in dispute was 
awarded to the plaintiff in the County 
Court, and the defendant appealed 
against the decision. It was held by the 
Court of Appeal that the course adopt- 
ed by the employees in selecting the 
plaintiff was not that «pointed out by 
the Act. The course pursued was de- 
scribed as follows: 


‘A meeting of employees of the coal 
company was called at which a draft 
agreement with the plaintiff was ap- 
proved. It does not appear what num- 
ber of the employees were present, or 
whether of those present, all or only a 
majority approved the agreement. The 
agreement, when engrossed was signed 
by the president of the Miners’ Com- 
mittee and the president of the. Artis- 
ans’ Committee and by fifteen indi- 
viduals. This agreement appears to 
have been acted upon from January 1, 
1922, to the time when this dispute 
arose, apparently in March of the same 
year, since on March 21, a meeting of 
some of the employees was convened 


MARCH, 1923 


- 


and a resolution passed in the terms of — 


the said amended Act of 1915. This 
meeting selected the defendant as their 
medical attendant and _ specified the 
sum to be deducted from their wages 
by the employer as remuneration for 
his services. These employees, to the 
number of 161, signed the request men- 
tioned in said sec. 12. [t therefore ap- 
pears that on this date, March 21, 1922, 
these 161 employees made the statu- 
tory request and forwarded it and the 
requisite certificate mentioned in see. 
13 of the Act of 1915, to the employer, 
requesting that the sums therein men- 
tioned should be deducted from their 
wages, and paid to the defendant Lane 
as their medical attendant.’’ 


The plaintiff admitted that the sum 
in dispute was money retained from 
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the wages of certain men whose names 
appeared on the notices purporting to 
appoint the defendant. It was held by 
the Court that the appointment of the 
plaintiff as medical attendant was not 
made in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act, in fact it appeared to have 
been made entirely outside the Act as 
a matter of agreement between himself 
and a meeting of some employees. 
When the procedure pointed out by 
the Statute is departed from, arrange- 
ments between men and physician have 
not the sanction of the Act and must 
stand or fall by the rules applicable to 
mere private arrangements. 


The decision of the Court was there- 
fore in favour of the defendant and 
his appeal was allowed. 


(British Columbia—Hall vs. Lane.) 


Meat-cutting department of cold storage plant falls within Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation law. 


A workman who was employed in a 
cold storage plant in the province of 
Quebec met with an accident when 
filing a meat-cutting machine oper- 
ated by electricity, losing all the fin- 
gers of his right hand. He brought an 
action against his employer under the 
Workmen’s Compensation law of Que- 
bee claiming: the capital sum of an 
annual payment of $800. The Superior 
Court awarded the workman a sum of 
$3,081. The employer appealed against 
this award claiming among other 
things that his plant did not come un- 
der the law of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion as it was a commercial not an 
industrial establishment. 


In the judgment of the Court of 
King’s Bench it was held that the 
storage and sale of food conducted by 
the employer was a commercial business 
but there was also carried on at the 
plant the work of converting the car- 
casses of animals into bacon, sausages, 
ete., and this part of the establishment 
where the workman was injured was 
industrial and came under the law of 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


The appeal of the employer was 


therefore dismissed with costs. 
(Quebec—H. P. Dupuis & Fils vs. 
Laplante.) 


The work of loading and unloading freight cars falls within scope of Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


An employee of a contractor for load- 
ing and unloading freight cars at 
Montreal fell when carrying a case of 


sugar. He bruised his cheek and suf- 
fered shock. After his cheek was. heal- 
ed he continued to suffer from heart 
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disease. He brought an action in the 
Superior Court against his employer 


under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and was awarded the sum of 
$2,008.80. The employer appealed 


against this Judgment and the case was 
heard in the Court of King’s Bench. 
The employer based his appeal on the 
eround that the case did not fall within 
the scope of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, and further that the plain- 
tiff’s heart trouble did not result from 
the accident. 


The Court declared in its judgment 
that the appellant was a contractor for 


loading and unloading freight cars, and . 
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that this was an industrial enterprise 


within the meaning of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. After the employee’s. 
cheek was healed the heart disease that 
remained diminished his working power 
by 30 per cent. The Court held that 
the proof was against the appellant in 
his contention that the heart trouble did 
not result from the accident as it was 
shown that the workman’s ineurable 
illness must be attributed to this cause. 


The judgment of the Superior Court 
was therefore confirmed and the appeal 
was dismissed. 


(Quebec.—Gilbert vs. Scott). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST. 


This issue 
in brief 


This issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE con- 
tains, in addition to the 
regular monthly articles, a statement 
made to the Dominion Parliament by the 
Minister of Labour in connection with 
the Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions of the third and fourth Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference ; 
a comparative review of Workmen’s 
Compensation legislation as existing in 
the various provinces at the present 
time; the text of the decision given by 
Mr. Justice Galt on March 10 affecting 
the legal status of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; and summaries 
of recent Minimum Wage orders in 
Ontario and Alberta. 


Increasing activity was noted at the 
end of March in the general volume of 
employment throughout Canada. This 
was shown in the resumption of a 
demand for farm labour, especially in 
the Prairie Provinces. Building and 
construction work was delayed by the 
late winter, but some activity was 
already apparent. The manufacturing 
group also showed some improvement. 
Logging operations were suspended in 
many districts pending the opening of 
spring drives, but in British Columbia 
conditions in this group were gradually 
improving. At the beginning of March 
the percentage of unemployment among 
members of trade unions was 6.4 as com- 
pared with 7.8 at the beginning of Feb- 


ruary and 10.6 at the beginning of 
March, 1922. The employment situation 
at the close of February as reflected in 
reports from employers showed a fur- 
ther increase in the number of employ- 
ees, though additions to staff were much 
smaller than in January. Marked im- 
provement was indicated in the manu- 
facturing industries, but the gains were 
largely offset by continued curtailment 
of operations in transportation, con- 
struction and trade. The offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada report- 
ed that the increased activity noted in 
the previous month was maintained 
throughout February. 


The average cost of a weekly family 
budget of 29 staple foods was $10.79 at 
the beginning of March, as compared 
with $10.53 in February, $10.54 in 
March, 1922;° $13.28 in March, 1921; 
$16.92 in June, 1920 (the highest point 
reached) ; and $7.68 for March, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during March was less than in the 
previous month, or than in March, 1922. 
Fourteen disputes began or were in pro- 
eress during the month, involving 1,416 
employees and a time loss estimated at 
33,824 days. These figures compare 
with 19 disputes in the previous month, 
involving 5,007 employees, or a time 
loss of 51,675 working days, and with 
20 disputes in March, 1922, the latter 
involving 2,569 employees, with an 
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estimated loss of 62,737 working days. 
At the end of March twelve disputes, 


involving 1,305 employees, were in 
progress. 
Proceedings No reports of Boards’ 
under the of Conciliation and In- 
Industrial vestigation under the 
_ Disputes Industrial Disputes In- 
Investigation vestigation Act, 1907, 
Act were received during 


March by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Three applications for 
the establishment of Boards were re- 
ceived, and three Boards were establish- 
ed during the month. 


Jottings Conventions of the 
following international 
and Canadian labour organizations will 
be held during the months of May and 


June — 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, 
of North America, at New York, N.Y., 
on May 1. 


International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, at Boston, Mass., on May 14 
to 21. 


American Federation of Musicians, at 
St. Louis, Mo., on May 14 to 21. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Montreal, Que., on May 18. 


Canadian Association of Stationary 


Union, at 


Engineers, at Toronto, Ont., on June 
26 to 28. 
Dominion Postal Clerks’ Association, 


at Kingston, Ont., in June. 

The tenth annual convention of the 
Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials of the United States and 
Canada will be held at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on May 1 to 4. 


. The agreement between the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association and 
District 18 of the United Mine Workers 
of America, which was signed by repre- 
sentatives of the two organizations on 
March 15, was submitted to a vote of 
the members of the Union and on March 
26 it was announced that the result of 
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the referendum was 4,769 votes in 
favour of the new agreement and 341 
against it. The text of the agreement 
appeared in the March issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE on page 295. 


It was stated in the Ontario legis- 
lature recently that the provincial gov- 
ernment had in its employ 1,057 return- 
ed soldiers, 127 of whom were partially 
disabled cases. The salaries paid to 
them range from $500 per annum for 
part time work to $5,400. 


During March proposals for securing 
immigrants for the province in ¢o- 
operation with the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization 
were laid before the legislature of New 
Brunswick. It was suggested that the 
province submit to the Dominion De- 
partment a statement of its require- 
ments both as the number. of 
immigrants and their country of origin, 


_and further that the province assume 


all responsibility for the immigrants 
after their arrival. The feeling of the 
House on these proposals was that the 
province at the present time has no 
need of immigrants, but rather requires 
a revival of industry which would 
‘“provide employment for the hundreds 
of young people now leaving practically 
every locality in the province.”’ 


According to an official statement in 
Alberta legislature during the 
present session 5,976,195 tons of coal 


were mined in the province in 1922 as. 


compared with 5,937,195 tons in 1921. 
A provincial tax of five cents per ton 
was levied during 1921 on coal removed 
from the mine premises, the rate of tax- 
ation remaining unchanged for the first 
three months of 1922, after which it was 
raised to 10 cents per ton. Coal which 
is given or sold by mine owners to their 
employees for domestic consumption, 
and coal passed through a screen with 
holes of a diameter of one inch or less, 
or through a screen with bars three- 
quarters of an inch apart, or less, pro- 
vided that such coal is sold at the rate 
of $1 per ton or less, is exempt from 
taxation. The sum realized from the 
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tax was $282,690 during 1922 and 
$275,928 during 1921. 


The Alberta Department of Educa- 
tion, in order to facilitate the placing 
of unemployed teachers in positions, 
provides the teachers with lists of vacan- 
cies in schools and supplies school 
boards with the names of teachers seek- 
ing engagements. As appointments are 
made by the school boards no records 
exist of the number of teachers placed 
through this service. The Department, 
it is stated, has not considered making 
use of the Government Employment 
Bureaus for the placing of teachers. 


In connection with the relief of dis- 
tress the Government of Alberta spent 
during 1922 the sum of $290,203, in- 
cluding advances for hay, direct per- 
sonal relief and free freight. It was 
stated in the Legislature that of this 
total amount the sum of $94,873 will be 
eolleeted from the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the railway companies. 


The labour cost of installing rural 
telephones for the Alberta telephone 
department is given at $73 per tele- 
phone in 1922, as compared with $145 
per telephone in 1921; $163 per tele- 
phone in 1920; and $107 per telephone 
in 1914. The sum of $445,308 was saved 
on the 1922 construction program over 
' the prices of 1921. 


The Works Committee of the Toronto 
City Council has decided that in future 
when a permit for a street corner news 
stand is cancelled, a disabled returned 
soldier shall receive the rights to sell 
papers on that corner thereafter. Three 
permits were granted to disabled vet- 
erans. 


A general survey of wage changes 
in the United States made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, shows that the average hourly 
earnings of all wage earners had in- 
ereased from $.238 in July, 1914, to 
$.495 in September, 1922, an increase 
of 108 per cent, and average weekly 
earnings had increased 95 per cent in 
the same period or from $12.27 to $23.88. 
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Dr: Royal A. Meeker has resigned 
his position as Chief of the Scientific 
Division of the International Labour 
Organization (League of Nations) at 
Geneva to take up the office of State 
Commissioner of Labour and Industry 
of Pennsylvania. Prior to his appoint- 
ment to the International Labour Office 
on August 1, 1920, on a three-year con- 
tract, Dr. Meeker was head of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour at 
Washington. 


An agreement recently arranged be- 
tween a manufacturer and the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
provides for the arbitration of all dis- 
putes by an impartial chairman who has 
been agreed upon by both parties. The 
agreement also provides that no strikes 
or stoppages of work shall take place. 
This employer had been operating a non- 
union shop and he agreed to unionize 
his shop only on the assurance that there 
would never be any stoppages of work. 


A year ago the United States Public 
Health Service announced that it had 
completed arrangements to expand the 
medical aid service to American seamen, 
by prescribing by radio for any sailor 
who might be taken ill-at sea and who 
might apply. Messages for aid were to 
be forwarded to the Service by the ship’s 
radio via the Radio Corporation of 
America or the Independent Wireless 
Telegraph Company. Included among 
the diseases and mishaps for which aid 
has been invoked during the first year 
are appendicitis, asthma, cramps, diar- 
rhoea, ear ache, eye injuries, heart 
disease, hernia, hiccoughs, influenza, in- 
fected teeth, malaria, opium poisoning, 
ptomaine poisoning, and swallowing 
broken glass. 


At the International Trade Union 
Congress which met at Berlin from 
December 25, 1922, to January 3, 1923, 
it was decided to found a new Trade 
Union International under the title 
of the International Association of 
Workers. 
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A number of laws relating to labour 
matters are under consideration by the 
French Chambers of Deputies. A bill 
for the settlement of collective labour 
disputes and compulsory arbitration in 
disputes affecting public services which 
was introduced by the Government in 
March 1920 had been placed on the 
agenda of the Chamber but had been 
temporarily withdrawn; bills for the 
ratification of conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference concerning 
the night work of women and young 
persons were before the Labour Com- 
mittee of the Chamber. 


The Government of the Esthonian 
Republic has announced its ratification 
of the following Conventions adopted by 
the International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations) at Genoa in 1920: 
Fixing the minimum age for admission 
of children to employment at sea; con- 
cerning unemployment indemnity in 
ease of loss or foundering of a ship; 
establishing facilities for finding em- 
ployment for seamen. The Hsthonian 
government has also announced its ad- 
hesion to the International Convention 
of September 26, 1906, relative to the 
use of white phosphorus in the manu- 
faeture of matches. 


A decree has been promulgated in 
Japan prescribing the institution of a 
permanent imperial office to deal with 
matters relating to the International 
Labour Organization. The office will 
be installed at the seat of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and will be under 
the direction of the delegate of the 
Japanese Government to the Governing 
Body of the International Labour 
Office. 


According to recent press despatches, 
the Swiss Government has appropriated 
500,000 franes for the purpose of assist- 
ing the emigration of Swiss farmers to 
Canada, and will spend the appro- 
priation for the establishment of colonies 
in the Canadian West. A representative 
of Swiss emigration societies has been 
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in Canada in the interests of the 
scheme. 


Agenda for The Governing Body 
fifth session of the International 
of the Interna- J,abour Office, which, 
tional Labour under Article 400 of 
Conference the Treaty of Peace, is 

charged with the duty 
of drawing up the agenda of sessions 
of the General Conference of Represent- 
atives of the members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, has de- 
cided to include the following items 


in the agenda of the Fifth Session of 


the Conference, which will convene at 
Geneva on October 18, 1923: (1) Devel- 
opment of facilities for the utilization 
of workers’ leisure hours. (2) General 
principles for the organization of fac- 
tory inspection. (3) Equality of treat- 
ment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for 
accidents. (4) Weekly suspension of 
work for twenty-four hours in glass- 
manufacturing processes where tank fur- 
naces are used. At the same time, the - 
Governing Body decided to consider at 
its eighteenth session, on April 10, 
whether two further subjects which it 
was not in a position to deal with im- 
mediately, namely, the question of night 
work in bakeries, and the question of 
anthrax, should be added to the above 
agenda. 


Meeting of 


Mrs. James Carru- 
Governing thers, of London, Eng- 
Body of land, widely known by 
International her writings as Violet 


Labour Office Markham, was appoint- 
ed as a substitute for 
the Minister of Labour to attend the 
eighteenth meeting of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 
which opened in Geneva on April 10, 
1923. Mrs. Carruthers, although resi- 
dent in England, has visited extensively 
in Canada and is the author of a volume 


dealing with factory and shop legisla- 


tion of the British Dominions. 


* 
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Proposed The 

amendments Labour introduced in 
£0) Industrial the House of Commons 
Dismutes on March 21, 1923, a 
Investigation bill to amend the Indus- 
Act 


trial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. The amend- 
ments in question relate to three sections 
of the present Act, namely, 15, 57 and 
. 58 respectively. The proposed changes 
do not involve any alteration in the pur- 
pose of the statute and the intention is, 
as the matter was explained by the 
Minister of Labour in Parliament, 
‘‘simply to convey more clearly the 
intent of these sections as they now 
stand and have been understood for a 
numberof years. °? The amendment to 
section 15 will involve a slight change 
in the form of statutory declaration 
which is required. of applicants for 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 

efore such Boards are established. 


ee te Pe pee e e ° 
- Under the section in its present wording 


it is required that a declaration shall 
be made setting forth among other things 
that the dispute has been a subject of 
negotiation between the employer and 
the workers’ committee. It has been 
represented that cases occasionally arise 
in which no actual negotiations have 
occurred because of the unwillingness of 
one of the parties to negotiate. It is 
proposed in the present bill to deal with 
this contingency in order that parties 
may not be prevented from having a 
dispute referred to a Board under such 
- circumstances. The amendments to sec- 
tions 57 and 58 relate to the require- 
_ ments of the statute in its present form 
that employers and employees in the 
classes of industry to which the law 
_ applies shall give thirty days’ notice of 
any intended change in wages or hours 
and that in the event of any such in- 
tended change resulting in a dispute 
the ehange shall not be put into effect 
until the dispute has been dealt with 
by a Buard and the report of the latter 
has been communicated through the De- 
partment of Labour to the parties affect- 
ed. Section 57 also forbids the parties 
from being concerned in either a strike 
or lockout or a suspension or discon- 
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tinuance of work and directs that the 
relationship of employer and employee 
shall continue uninterrupted by the dis- 
pute until the Board has reported. It 
1S proposed in the present bill to intro- 
duce the following words after the word 
‘“dispute’’ in the fourth line of section . 
ov: **it shall be unlawful for the em- 
ployer to make effective a proposed 
ehange in wages or hours or for the em- 
and after the 
word ‘‘affected’’ in the seventh line 
the following words: ‘‘the application 
for the appointment of a Board shall be 
made by the employers or employees 
proposing the change in wages or hours. ’’ 
The amendment to section 58 dealing 
with penalties is intended to bring this 
section into conformity with section 57 
in its amended form. 


RECEP A summary report of 
Statistics the Dominion Bureau of 
for 1922 Statistics on statistics 


of steam railways of 
Canada with annual operating revenues 
of $500,000 or over, for the calendar 
year 1922, gives the ratio of payroll 
to operating revenues as 51.6 per cent 
as compared with 53.8 per cent in 1921; 
and the ratio of payroll to operating 
expenses as 57.9 in both years. In 1922, 
the total amount of payroll was $225,- 
864,428, and in 1921, $241,319,992, and 
the number of employees was 155,887 in 
1922 and 156,786 in 1921, which shows 
a reduction ‘of 6.4 per cent in the 
amount of payroll and a decrease of less 
than one per cent in the average number 
of employees. The ratio of operating 
expenses to revenue was 89.16 per cent 
in 1922 and 91.95 per cent in the pre- 
vious year. 


The report states that the strikes in 
union coal mines in the United States 
between April and August greatly cur- 
tailed the imports of coal and threw 
additional burden on the railways to 
overcome the lack of storage piles 
throughout the country when their ener- 
gies were required to move the huge 
harvest. ‘Fhere were no strikes, how- 
ever, on the Canadian railways, working 


ee 
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conditions and wage schedules having 
been amicably arranged, and the grain 
was handled expeditiously. Over 12,- 
750,000 bushels of grain moved west- 
ward and was exported from Vancouver. 
During May, 1922, working conditions 
were rearranged, providing for pay- 
ment of the ninth and tenth hour on 
a pro rata rate, instead of a punitive 
rate, for maintenance of way employees. 
Also certain federated shop craft em- 
ployees’ pay for holidays other than 
New Year’s, Labour Day and Christmas, 
was rearranged on a straight time basis 
instead of on punitive rates. Straight 
time was also applied to Sunday work 
under ‘certain conditions. Somewhat 
similar arrangements were made in June 
with clerks, other office and station em- 
ployees and labourers. During July 
rates of wages of maintenance of way 
employees were cut one to five cents per 
hour and in November these were in- 
creased one to three cents. In August, 
federated craft employees’ wage rates 
were cut seven to nine cents per hour, 
and on November 1 clerks and certain 
other office and station employees’ rates 
were reduced approximately one cent 
per hour. The same changes were not 
made on all roads or at the same time 
but the above were stated to be the most 
important alterations. 


Action of The Legislature of 
Alberta Alberta passed a reso- 
legislature to lution on Mareh 19 
lower freight instructing the Provin- 
rates on coal cial Government ‘‘to 
for Ontario request the co-oper- 


ation of the Federal 
Government in negotiating with the 
transcontinental railways with a view 
to securing a freight rate that will en- 
able Alberta coal to enter the Ontario 
market in competition with American 
coal, in order that as far as possible the 
Canadian people may use coal pro- 
duced in Canada’’. In the preamble to 
the resolution it is claimed that Alberta 
possesses 87 per cent of the coal areas 
of the Dominion; that the coal mines 
now operating in the Province have a 
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capacity for over twice the output de- 
manded by the markets at present 
available; that considerable unemploy- 
ment is created by restricted markets 
and the industry is generally on an 
unsatisfactory basis; that anthracite is 
becoming more difficult to secure in 
the Central Provinces; and that it has 
been satisfactorily demonstrated that 
Alberta coal can replace anthracite © 
wherever freight rates will permit of 
competition. 


Alberta 
government 
instructed to 
urge completion 
of branch 
railway lines 


The Legislature of 
Alberta, on March 15, 
passed a_ resolution 
instructing the Provin- 
cial Government to 
impress upon the Board 
of ‘Directors of the 
Canadian National Railways, and also 
upon the management of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway the urgent necessity 
of laying steel on completed grades 
and resuming grading operations on 
the branch lines in the Province which 
are still incomplete but on which grad- 
ing work has already been done. The 
resolution affirmed that ‘‘immediate 
commencement of work on these lines 
and the completion of the same would 
place a large number of men who are 
at present out of employment in a 
position to be self-supporting, and 
would give a much needed railway ser- 
vice to a considerable number of farm- 
ine districts’’. 


Fishermen The position of the 
and workmen’s fishing industry under 
compensation the Workmen’s Com- 


in Nova Scotia pensation Act of Nova 


Scotia is reported to be 
under consideration by the Provincial 
Board as a.result of representations 
made to the Board during March that 
the burdens laid upon the industry 
under the Act were heavier than it 
eould carry. At a meeting held earlier 
in the month the captains and owners 
of fishing vessels at Lunenburg de- 
clared themselves in favour of break- 
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ing away from the Board and forming 
an independent mutual benefit associa- 
tion whereby the fishermen and their 
dependants would secure eomepnsation 
equal to that provided under the Act. 
Later they decided to seek from the 
Board a series of concessions, and to 
await the Board’s decision before pro- 
ceeding to form the proposed associa- 
tion. The concessions asked were as 
follows: 1. Deferred payments of as- 
sessments; 2. Cost of medical attend- 
ance upon claimants while in hospital 
in Newfoundland to be pooled, and 
paid for by all the vessels in propor- 
tion; 3. A more simple audit; 4. A lower 


rate of assessment; 5. Assessment to be © 


charged against gross stock. The Nova 
Seotia Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
under an amendment of 1919, provides 
that an industry carried on out of 
Nova Scotia may be brought within 
the scope of the act upon the applica- 
tion of the employer on the issue by 


the Board of a certificate to that effect, 


but only during the period of, and 
subject to the terms stated in such 
certificate. Under this provision work- 
men or their dependants are entitled to 
compensation in connection with acci- 
dents which happen outside the Prov- 
ince. Fishermen working on shares are 
considered as ‘‘workmen’’ for the 
- purposes of the Act. 


Employers The Canadian Lum- 
criticise bermen’s Association, at 
workmen’s their recent convention 
compensation at Montreal passed a 


resolution favouring the 
amendment of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts of those provinces where 
the acts are administered by Boards, 
so as to correct certain alleged defects. 
These defects were stated to consist 
in (1) Charging the full amount for the 
accident to the year in which the acci- 
dent occurred, when payments in per- 
manent disability and death cases are 
payable in from one to twenty years; 
(2) Paying of all medical fees by the 
Board, advantage of which is taken by 
some unscrupulous doctors to encourage 
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malingering by the workmen; (3) The 
absence of the fundamental principle 
of contribution by the beneficiaries; (4) 
The injection of class representation into 
the personnel of the ‘administrative 
Boards. The resolution further sug- 
gested that where inexcusable fault is 
proved on the part of the employee, the 
employer be not held responsible pro- 
viding: the employer has used due dili- 
gence in providing all the necessary 
safeguards to protect employees. 


Alberta 


A delegation from the 
mine owners 


Western Canada Coal 


and workmen’s Qperators’ Association 
compensation waited upon the Pro- 
vineial Premier and 


members of the Cabinet of Alberta early 
in March to protest against the Govern- 
ment proposal to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act by increasing the 
rate of compensation from 55 per cent 
to 66 2/3 per cent of wages. The oper- 
ators represented that while it was 
claimed that the proposed increase mere- 
ly brought the Alberta scale to the same 
level as the scales now in foree under 
the acts of British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Ontario and Nova Scotia, conditions in 
regard to wages in Alberta differed 
widely from those in the other Prov- 
inces; in Manitoba and Ontario, for 
instance, where the 66 2/3 percentage 
is maintained, there were practically no 
coal mines, and the average wage of the 
metalliferous miners was about $4.50 
per day, instead of $6 per day as in 
Alberta. In British Columbia, it was 
claimed, the scale of wages was lower 
than in Alberta. The statement was 
made that in the United States, out of 
forty states with compensation acts only 
six had the 66 2/3 per cent basis, and 
in those states the maximum payments 
were limited to $16.67 per week, whereas 
in Alberta, even on the present 55 per 
cent basis the maximum payment allow- 
ed for compensation was $21.70 per 
week. The operators further claimed 
that compensation should not be on the 
basis of wages but should rather be cal- 
culated on the basis of the average 
amount of money required to sustain the 
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injured workman in idleness. Premier 
Greenfield, in his reply, said that the 


proposed increase would involve an ad- > 


ditional charge against industry of only 
$10,000 or about one-sixth of a cent per 
ton of coal mined in the Province, and 
that the operators themselves admitted 
that this liability would be passed on 
to the consuming public. He promised, 
however, that the Government would 
take into consideration the representa- 
tions of the delegation. The proposed 
amending act will be outhned in a 
review of the work of the session, in a 
future issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Of the thirty-three 


Chinese 
workers and men who were killed 
compensation in the mine explosion 


at Cumberland, B.C., on 
February 7, nineteen were Chinese, and 
several others were listed as belonging 
to other countries than Canada. Under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
British Columbia benefits are paid io 
the dependants of alien workers, the 
scale of indemnity being adjusted by 
the Board so that the amount actually 
received by such dependants is suffi- 
cient to maintain them in a condition 
of comfort similar to that of depend- 
ants in Canada benefiting under the 
Aet. The origimal Act of 1916 pro- 
vided the same compensation for the 
dependants of foreign workers resid- 
ing. abroad, as is allowed to the 
dependants of Canadian workers. Later 
it was found that this amount, while 
barely sufficient to meet the cost of 
living in Canada, enabled dependants 
in China to live in affluence. Accord- 
ingly, an amendment was made to the 
Act in 1919 to provide that when the 
dependants are aliens residing outside 
of Canada the Board may ‘‘award such 
lesser sum by way of compensation as, 
according to the condition and cost of 
living in the place of residence of such 
dependants, will in the opinion of the 
Board maintain them in a like degree 
of comfort as dependants of the same 
class residing in Canada and receiving 
the full compensation authorized by 
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the Act, would enjoy.’’ Under this 
amendment, which was retroactive to 
January 1, 1917, the Board investig- 
ated the cost of living in China and 
found that an allowance of $7.50 per 
month to a widow residing in China 
would equal in purchasing power an 
allowance to a Canadian widow of $35 
per month, and that a child could be 
maintained in China for $1.50 instead 
of $7.50, as in Canada. The payment of 
compensation to a widow of any class 
continues during her life or until she 
remarries, when she receives $480 in 
lieu of further claims; children receive 
payment till they reach the age of six- 
teen years, whether or not the mother 
remarries. In this connection, Mr. E. S. 
H. Winn, chairman of the Board, re- 
cently pointed out that practically all 
Chinese workers are married, and that 
Chinese widows never marry a second 
time. Consequently a Chinese widow 
remains during her lifetime a charge 
on the employers of the Provinee. Mr. 
Winn also states that the proportion of 
expenditure tends to be higher on 
Chinese than on Canadian disability 
cases because a Chinese worker takes 
a longer time to recover from injuries. 


Provincial 
loans to student 
teachers in 
New Brunswick 


A marked increase in 
the number of students 
attending the Provin- 
cial Normal School was 

‘noted in the Speech 
from the Throne at the opening of the 
New Brunswick legislature in March. 
This increase, which is attributed to the 
recent measure authorizing loans to 
students, promises to make up _ the 
former deficiency in the supply of 
teachers for the public schools. The 
Schools Act of 1922 (chapter 5, section 
6) gives the Board of Education power 
‘‘to make loans to students who possess 
the necessary academic standing for ad- 
mission, and who require financial 
assistance to enable them to complete a 
course at the Provincial Normal School, 
such loans not to exceed $400 to any one 
student, to be made and to be repaid by 
such student in accordance with the 
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regulations made by the Board of Edu- 
cation; and to make such allowances for 
the travelling expense of student teach- 
ers attending the school as shall be 
deemed proper, but not exceeding $24 
to any one student teacher.’’ A similar 
provision for student teachers in Alberta 
was referred to in the last issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, on page 222. 


Reference was also made in the 
course of the Speech to the progress of 
vocational education in the Province, 
many communities being reported as 
taking advantage of the assistance avail- 
able for this purpose. New day schools 
for industrial training have been estab- 
lished. In furtherance of its policy of 
promoting vocational training the Pro- 
vincial government has conducted edu- 
cational surveys in several of the larger 
cities and towns. 


Nova Scotia 


Amendments to the 


miners’ Coal Mines Regulation 
programme of and the Workmen’s 
legislation Compensation Acts of 


Nova Scotia were pro-, 


posed to the Provincial Government in 
March by a delegation representing Dis. 
trict 26, United Mine Workers of 
America. It was requested that the em- 
ployment of boys under the age of 16 
years be forbidden either below or above 
eround, the existing permit system 
being abolished and the prohibition 
made absolute. (An amendment to the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act which would 
prohibit the employment of boys under 


16 years of age is now before the Pro- 


vincial Legislature.) The delegation 
further proposed that a miners’ 8-hour 
day be established by law, instead of 
being as at present secured only by 
agreement with the employer. Other 
suggestions affecting the mining indus- 
try included provision for the election 
of mine inspectors by the underground 
workers of the inspection districts; the 
enlargement of travelling roadways so 
that workmen would not be required to 
travel long distances to their place of 
work in a stooping posture; and that 
brake straps on drums be provided with 
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asbestos or other fireproof lining. (The 
last two proposals are met by a bill 
amending the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, introduced by the Minister of 
Mines on March 26). 


The delegation asked for an amend- 
ment to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide for an upward revision 
of the existing scale of eompensation, 
and suggested that the various sick bene- 
fit funds be consolidated into one fund 
to which the Government and the em- 
ployers would eontribute 90 per cent and 
the miners 10 per cent, the Government’s 
share being paid out of the revenues re. 
ceived from royalties on coal. An old age 
pension scheme which would provide a 
monthly pension of $75 for every person 
over 60 years of age who had resided in 
the province for five years, was also 
proposed. 


Representatives of the railwaymen’s 
organizations in the Province also laid 
before the Government proposals for 
raising the scale of payments under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Manitoba The Manitoba Great 
G. W. Ms A. War Veterans <Associa- 
convention tion at their fifth annual 


convention, held. at 
Winnipeg in February, protested against 
the alleged disposition shown in certain 
quarters to return to the patronage 
system, against failure to apply the 
preference clause in civil service ap- 
pointments, both federal and provincial, 
and requesting investigation of appoint- 
ments in certain stated cases. Requests 
were made for the re-establishment of 
the system of vocational training by 
making provision in the civil service 
and in industrial works, ete. for 
students; for suspension of immigration 
from foreign countries until some proper 
scheme of selection is formed, and that 
preference be given to members of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force who took 
discharge overseas, and who are desirous 
of returning; for adjustment of senior- 
ity rights of certain employees of Can- 
adian National Railways, who served in 
the Great War; and for the issuing of 
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lumber permits to soldier settlers. <A 
resolution was adopted urging the fed- 
eral government to grant relief for un- 
employment on the same basis as last 
year, and a protest was voiced against 
the present method of the Department of 
Soldiers Civil Re-establishment in deal- 
ing with relief cases. The convention 
also expressed itself in favour of State 
Unemployment Insurance. 


British A Bill to amend the 
trade union Trade Union Act, 19138, 
contributions has been introduced in 
to political the British Parliament 
funds to provide that when 


a resolution has been 
passed by a trade union in favour of 
contributing towards political funds 
those members who desire to contribute 
to the support of political objects shall 
from time to time indicate in writing 


their desire so to do. The Trade Union - 


Act, 1918, as it stands provides for a 
secret ballot of members to decide 
whether political action should or 
should not be taken and for the ex- 
emption from contribution to the poli- 
tical fund of members who object to 
paying to the support of such fund. 


British The Industrial League 
unemployment and Council of Great 
inquiry Britain has made an 
proposed interesting suggestion 

for an enquiry by in- 
dustries into unemployment. It is 


pointed out that the extreme trade 
depression of the last two years may 
rightly be regarded as a product of the 
world war, but that, though the war 
aggravated, it did not create the un- 
employment problem; and that in effect 
alternation of activity and depression 
is the normal experience of almost all 
industries. The Industrial League and 
Council considers that the fundamental 
causes of this unemployment during 
normal times have not been sufficiently 
investigated and proposes that compre- 
hensive enquiries into the problem 
should be conducted by Joint Industrial 
Councils and Reconstruction Commit- 
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tees. Such councils or committees exist 
at present in more than seventy indus- 
tries, while even in industries such as 
mining or engineering which have not 
established Joint Industrial Councils 
there is usually machinery for the settle- 
ment of wage disputes which could be 
utilized for purposes of investigation. 


The scope of the enquiry as outlined 
by the Industrial League and Council 
would inelude a careful survey of each 
industry’s unemployment experience ; 
an investigation of the causes; an 
estimate of the sufficiency, insufficiency 
or excess of capital in the industry; the - 
character of the labour employed, 
whether regular or casual; the amount 
of present unemployment resulting from 
the surplus supply of labour in excess 
of normal requirements; the proportion 
of female and juvenile labour; the pro- 
portions of home and foreign demand; 
the percentages of wages to cost of 
production in comparison with 19138; 
and the output. The measures adopted 
in the different industries for prevent- 
ing unemployment would also be 
investigated. 


Proposed health At a conference be-_ 


regulation in tween commonwealth 
Australian and state health re- 
factories 


presentatives of Austra- 
lia resolutions were 
adopted urging that there should be 
systematic medical examination of all 
workers; that all persons employed in 
factories or workshops should be ex- 
amined medically before employment, 
until the person has completed his — 
eighteenth year; that the medical re- 
cords of the educational departments 
be made available to the authorized 
medical inspectors in the case of any 
child seeking employment in a factory 
or workshop; that factory medical in- 
spectors be appointed; that the mini- 
mum legal working age should be fixed 
for factories and workshops at not 
under fourteen years for boys and fif-— 
teen years for girls; that each state 
should have in effective operation legis- 
lation controlling occupations dan- 
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gerous to the health of the employees; 
‘“‘that in view of the importance, as a 
phase of public health administration, 
of systematic medical supervision of 
the health of individual employees, and 
of the valuable information and results 
which have been obtained from the in- 
troduction by private employers of a 
medical service for their establish- 
ments, every employer, including gov- 
-ernments, should be encouraged to 
provide efficient and regular medical 
service, which shall keep under review 
the health of the workers, and _ shall 
inquire as to any relation between 
_ variations in health and conditions of 
employment. Moreover, in order to 
obtain the greatest amount of public 
benefit from this measure, records of 
work done should be kept by a stand- 
ardized method.’’ It was estimated 
that between 18,000 and 19,000 child- 
ren under the age of eighteen years 
are employed in factories in the com- 
monwealth. 


Children’s An analysis of com- 
work accidents pensable accident cases 
in New York of children under 18 
State years of age, in the 


State of New “York, 
during the year ending June 380, 1920, 
as prepared by the Division of Women 
in Industry of the Bureau of Research 
and Codes, shows 1,983 accidents of a 
serlous enough nature to disable the boy 
or girl two weeks or more. Over 21 per 


cent of these children suffered some per- 


manent disability from their accidents; 
the fatalities numbered. 12, and in 214 
eases total loss of the use of the part 
hurt, or dismemberment, was recorded ; 
173 cases suffered impairment of use, 
and 32 additional cases had permanent 
partial injuries. Altogether there were 
345,672 industrial accidents reported to 
the Industrial Commission, of which 
51,099 were compensable—47,6438 to 
males and 3,456 to females.: According 
to figures from the United States Census 
Bureau there were employed in gainful 
occupations coming under the State com- 
pensation law, 248,455 children under 18 
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years, of whom 135,277 were boys and 
113,178 were girls. In addition to these 
there were employed in agriculture and 
domestic service, occupations which do 
not come under the compensation law, 


22,091 boys and girls. Information with 


respect to 1,817 of the 1,983 serious acci- 
dents shows that only 8.5 per cent of the 
accidents occurred to children under 16 
years. Nine children under 14 had acci- 
dent cases, which were compensated on 
the ground that although they were too 
young to be employed legally, the fact 
of their employment gave them a right 
to compensation; eight of these were 
boys and one a thirteen-year-old girl. 
The youngest child to meet with an acci- 
dent was a boy of eleven whose mitten 
caught while putting salt into an ice 
cream freezer which was operated by 
electricity with gears attached. Four- 
fifths of the compensated cases were 
accidents to boys. About 80 per cent 
of the accidents occurred in the manu- 
facturing group, 318 out 345 of the in- 
jured girls and 1,128 out of 1,472 of the 
injured boys being in this group. Thirty 
per cent of these accidents occurred in 
the manufacture of metal products, 99 
accidents or 22.3 per cent resulting in 
amputations. The manufacture of wood 
products came second with 122 acci- 
dents, 28 of which resulted in ampu- 
tations. Thirteen accidents occurred 
during the adjustment of machinery and 
twenty-four while adjusting and oiling 
machinery. In 238 cases the adjustment 
or oiling and cleaning was done while 
the machine was in motion. In all but 
two of these cases the children were be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 years. Of 
the 1,817 accidents tabulated, 1,021 oe- 
eurred in connection with machines, 3 
on prime movers, 22 on power transmis- 
sion apparatus, 923 from power working 
machines, 67 from hoisting apparatus, 
including elevators, and 6 from con- 
veyors. Of the accidents due to power 
working machines, 392 were caused by 
metal working machines; 47.7 per cent 
occurred on presses. After accidents on 
machines, the next largest group, 280, 
occurred in the handling of objects and 
37 injuries were the result of strain. 


. wood slivers. 
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The handling of sharp or rough objects 
caused 135 accidents, 45 from handling 
sheet metal or sheet metal objects, 20 
from handling glass, and 11 and 16 acci- 
dents respectively were from metal and 
The dropping of heavy 
objects caused 52 accidents, objects fall- 
ing from piles, 7, and being caught be- 
tween objects handled and another 
object, 26. Hand trucks, carts and wheel- 
_ barrows caused 11 aceidents. Falls of 
persons caused 151 accidents, 74 being 
from elevations, 7 into exeavations and 
pits, and 70 on the level. Ninety-four out 
of 112 accidents due to vehicles occurred 
in connection with automobile and other 
power vehicles. Fifty-two out of 68 
accidents caused by hand tools were due 
to the glancing or slipping of the tool 
in the hands of the worker. Explosions 
and hot substances (such as hot water, 
molten metals or flames) caused 48 acci- 
dents; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 39, falling objects, 28; and 
poisonous and corrosive substances, 10 
accidents. 


As a result of the analysis, the ques- 
tion arose as to whether the State of 
New York ought not to penalize the 
employer for employing a child illegally 
by the adoption of the treble-compensa- 
tion plan. It was recommended that 
placement agencies, employers and fac- 
tory inspectors pay particular attention 
to the lifting and pushing of heavy 
objects by young workers. Other 
recommendations were to the effect that 
training should play a large part in the 
prevention of accidents caused by the 
handling of tools and that no child 
under eighteen years of age should be 
permitted to work on a cutting or stamp- 
ing machine in the metal industry. 


Settlement of 
trade disputes 
in Spain. 


The Spanish govern- 
ment, by a Royal Decree 
of October 5, 1922, pro- 
vided for the creation of 
joint committees for the settlement of 
disputes between capital and labour in 
agricultural, commercial, industrial, 
mining and ‘transport undertakings. The 
committees will be set up either on the 
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initiative of the Minister of Labour (or 
of the provincial authorities or the local 
offices attached to the Ministry) or at 
the instance of the interested parties, 
and may be for an industry, for a group 
of enterprises, for a particular trade or 
occupation, or for a single enterprise 
employing over 500 workers. They will 
be of two kinds—permanent and ad hoc, 
and they may be either local or regional. 
Each committee will be composed of an 
equal number of employers and of work- 
ers, who must be actively engaged in the 
industry or occupation they represent. 
The chairman is to be non-partisan and 
chosen by agreement between the two 
sides, or, in default of agreement, nomi- 
nated by the Minister of Labour. He 
has a casting vote only by the unanimous 
agreement of both sides; otherwise his 
function is purely conciliatory. The 
committee may either appoint technical 
experts, or request the Minister of 
Labour to nominate them, to assist in 
its deliberations. The Minister may, of 
his own accord, appoint technical ex- 
perts to attend the meetings of the com- 
mittee. In either case such experts do 
not vote. 


The Permanent committees will be ° 


established by Royal Order in the more 
highly industrialized districts, and their 
members will be elected by secret ballot 
among the members of the employers’ 
associations and the workers’ trade 
unions concerned, or, where these do not 
exist, at separate meetings of employers 


and employed held for the purpose. 


These permanent committees are to be 
renewed every two years. 


The Temporary (or ad hoc) eommit- 
tees will be set up as occasion arises to 
deal with particular disputes in the less 
industrialized districts. The members 
of the committee will be appointed by 
the local authorities after consultation 
with the representatives of employers 
and employed. | 


The committees may decide, 
unanimous vote, that the matter in 
dispute shall be submitted for arbitra-:. 
tion to the local authority, to an official 


by aj 


; 
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organization or to the Minister of 
Labour. 


A draft labour code 
has been submitted by 
the Minister of Health, 
Labour and Social Wel- 
fare of Roumania to the Committee on 
labour legislation attached to the Minis- 
try. The code is based on the following 
prineiples: Guarantee of equal protec- 
tion for the various factors in produc- 
tion; respect for liberty of work and 
determination of general labour condi- 
tions by means of collective agreements ; 
labour conditions established by collect- 
ive agreements to conform to the pro- 
visions of the labour code; equality of 
rights and obligations of employers and 
workers without distinction of sex, 
nationality or religion; equality of rights 
and obligation of men and women work- 
ers in industry and commerce, subject 
to special protective regulations for 
women workers; workers from 18 years 
of age and upwards to be considered as 
adults; wages to be not lower than the 
rates fixed by the competent authorities 
instituted by the labour code; compul- 
sory jurisdiction of conciliation tribu- 
nals in labour disputes in private 
undertakings; prohibition of strikes in 
public undertakings and compulsory 
arbitration in case of dispute; hours of 
work not to exceed eight per day; week- 
ly rest to be compulsory for all wage 
earners; guarantee of right of associa- 
tion and recognition of trade associations 
in conformity with the provisions of the 
labour code; representation of employers 
and workers on Chambers of Labour, the 
National Labour Council, the Superior 
Council of Social Insurance, and on all 
committees attached to these bodies; re- 
presentation of the Chamber of Labour 
in Parliament; compulsory health and 
accident insurance for all workers in 
industry and ecommerce; extension of the 


Draft labour 
code of 
Roumania. 
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Social Insurance Act to include measures 
for the prevention of unemployment 
and the protection of the unemployed. 


The code is divided into four parts 
under the following headings: (1) 
Labour Agreements: individual labour 
agreements, collective labour agreements, 
apprenticeship agreements, organization 
of labour, workers’ co-partnership. 
(2) Dispute: right of association, strikes, 
lockouts, sabotage, representation of 
workers, compulsory conciliation, penal- 
ties, legal procedure and competent 
legal bodies. (3) Protection of Labour: 
regulation of work of women, young 
persons and children in conformity with 
the decisions adopted at the different 
sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, regulation of hours of em- 
ployment, protection of homework, and 
of work in mines, health and safety 
measures in industrial undertakings. 
(4) Organization of Labour: regulations 
concerning trade associations and offi- 
cial organs, institution of a national 
labour council, organization of a system 
of private and public employment ex- 
changes. 


According to a press despatch this 
code has been the subject~of criticism 
on the part of members of the Associa- 
tion of Employers in the metal industry 
of Roumania. The employers declared 
that the eode would involve undue state 
intervention in industry, and that the 
provision of a minimum wage in the 
code could have no practical effect as 
wages depended on the prosperity of the 
undertaking and on supply and demand. 
The employers protested against the 
introduction of workers’ control and the 
presence of workers delegates on boards 
of industrial companies as these would 
constitute an infringement of the auth- 
ority and independence of the employer 
on which the success of the undertaking 
depended. ; 
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Welfare plan An outline of a wel- 
of Cosmos Cotton fare plan of the Cosmos 
Company, Cotton Company, Limit- 
Limited. ed, of Yarmouth, Nova 

Scotia, is given in the 
report of the factories inspector of the 
province for the year ended September 
30, 1922. The report states that the 
company employs about 500 persons in 
its cotton duck mill. The mill is bright- 
ly painted on the inside, has good wash- 
ing accommodations, sanitary drinking 


fountains, and clothes lockers. Their 
welfare work includes: (1) Infe an- 
surance — An employee after three 


months’ service is insured for $500. At 
the end of one year’s service an addi- 
tional $100 is added and this is conti- 
nued each year until the employee is 
insured for $1,000. The insurance is 
only cancelled when the employee leaves 
the company. The company pays all 
premiums and the employee selects his 
or her own beneficiaries. (2) Sickness 
and accident insurance—Each employee 
is insured against sickness or accident 
that does not come under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. The employee 
pays ten cents per week and the balance 
of slightly over 10 cents per week is 
paid by the company. An employee dis- 
abled by sickness or accident is entitled 
to $10 per week and this amount is given 
for a period of twenty-six weeks if the 
disability lasts so long. Benefits are 
not paid unless the disability continues 
for more than one week, and a doctor’s 
certificate is required. (8) Medical 
service—A full-time trained nurse is on 
duty every working day, and there is 
also a fully equipped first aid room and 
a rest room. A qualified physician at- 


tends regularly at 2.30 p.m. each day’ 
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and is on call when required for emer- 
gency cases. Consultation and treat- 
ment are free to the employees, and in 
case of sickness or injury at home the 
company on notification will send the 
doctor or nurse to the house free of 
charge. They do not, however, assume 
responsibility when another physician is 
called. (4) Cafeteria—Breakfast and 
luncheon are served in the factory by 
a private person at prices subject to the 
approval of the company manager, and 
employees are permitted to make pur- 
chases during working hours of candy, 
fruit, ice cream, etc. The company are 
planning to take over the entire opera- 
tion of this cafeteria. (5) Boarding- 
house—A beautifully located house 
under the supervision of the mill man- 
agement is provided for new employees 
who are strangers in the town. Girls 
only are admitted and board costs $5 
per week. The house accommodates 
about thirty girls. (6) Co-operative 
store—The company provides the build- 
ing, which is located near the mill, and 
light and insurance free of cost. The 
store is managed by a committee of em- 
ployees on a cash and earry basis. One 
clerk is permanently employed at the 
store, but during rush hours when the 
employees are going home, two or three 
of the clerks from the main office assist 
without remuneration. The prices are 
lower than those of the regular town 
stores, but to guard against trafficking 
or reselling no employee is allowed to 
spend more than one-half his weekly 
wages at the store. The store which was 
started during the past summer has 
proven very successful and the company 
plans to extend its activities by adding 
lines of clothing and footwear. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Situation. 


THE volume of employment in Canada 

showed a further inerease during 
February; considerable expansion in 
manufacturing was partly offset by con- 
tinued curtailment of operations in the 
construction, transportation and trade 
industries. Employment continued on 
a higher level than during the corres- 
ponding month of last year and the 
situation was also more favourable than 
in February, 1921. 


At the beginning of March the per- 
centage of unemployment among mem- 
bers of trade unions stood at 6.4, as 
compared with 7.8 at the beginning of 
February, and with 10.6 at the begin- 
ning of March, 1922. 


Reports from the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada show that 
the expansion of business report- 
ed during January was maintained 
throughout February, vacancies report- 
ed and placements made being approxi- 
mately the same while applications 
showed a slight increase. 


EMPLOYERS’ 


The trend of employ- 


REPORTS ment as indicated by 

reports made by em- 
ployers of labour to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was upward, 


although the gains were very much 
smaller than those reported at the’close 
of January; these gains, however, had 
represented chiefly resumption of work 
after the holiday losses in December. 
Fluctuations in different industries pro- 
duced this result. Manufacturing show- 
ed decided improvement but contrac- 
tions in employment were again record- 
ed in transportation, construction and 
trade. These declines, moreover, were 
supplemented by decreases in logging, 
indicating the commencement of season- 


al slackness in bush operations, and by 
reductions in personnel in coal mining. 
All districts except the Prairie Provy- 
inces shared to some extent in the ex- 
pansion recorded at the close of Feb- 
ruary, the gains in Ontario and British 
Columbia largely exceeding those re- 
ported elsewhere. In the former Prov- 
ince the bulk of the increase occurred 
in manufacturing, while in the latter, 
saw mills, logging, shipping and building 
construction registered substantial im- 
provement. In the Maritime Provinces 
lumber mills, sugar refineries, coal 
mines and shipping showed the largest 
increases. No significant change occur- 
ed in Quebec; expansions in manufac- 
turing, on telephones, steam railways 
and in construction were largely offset 
by reductions in logging, shipping and 
trade. The greater part of the decline 
in the Prairie Provinces was due to 
curtailment of operations in the Alberta 
eoal fields. Losses were also indicated 
in iron and steel, steam railway opera- 
tions, construction and trade. Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa and Winnipeg recorded 
reductions in employment, while con- 
ditions in Hamilton and Vancouver were 
very much better than in January. The 
most important declines in Montreal 
were deported in shipping and long- 
shore work, in retail stores and in 
tobacco and glass manufacturing. The 
only large decreases in Toronto were 
registered in retail trade, while the 
manufacturing industries generally 
showed increased activity. In Ottawa, 
also, the largest contractions occurred 
in. trade. Renewal of activity in the 
iron and steel industries accounted for 
the bulk of the increase in Hamilton. 
Retail shops in Winnipeg continued to 
release large numbers of sales persons, 
these losses counterbalancing moderate 
gains in employment in several other 
industries. The most decided expan- 
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sion in Vancouver was reported in build- 
ing construction and in sawmilling. As 
already mentioned, the manufacturing 
industries manifested marked improve- 
ment, especially in the iron and steel, 
textile and lumber divisions. Although 
the losses in construction and _ trade 
were heavy, they were the smallest that 
have been reported in any month since 
September. The commencement of sea- 
sonal inactivity in logging caused con- 
siderable reductions and coal mining 
also suffered severe losses in personnel, 
almost wholly in Alberta. Retail trade 
continued to show marked curtailment 
in staffs, but wholesalers were very 
slightly busier. The level of employ- 
ment in practically all these groups was 
higher than in February, 1922, and in 
many cases it was also higher than in 
the same month of 1921. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives 
in some detail the employment situation 
during February as reported by em- 
ployers. 


TRADE The volume of un- 
UNION employment, as indicat- 
REPORTS ed by returns received 


from 1,435 labour or- 
ganizations with an aggregate member- 
ship of 149,969 persons, was slightly 
less at the end of February than that 
reported at the close of the preceding 
month, the percentage of idleness 
standing at 6.4 as compared with 7.8 
on January 31, 1923, and with 10.6 at 
the end of February, 1922. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not consider- 
ed as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the or- 
ganizations reporting.) New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alber- 
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ta and British Columbia unions regis- 
tered more employment. than in the 
previous month while in the other 
provinees less activity was indicated. 
In comparison with the returns re- 
eeived for February of last year, more 
favourable conditions were reported in 
every district. In the manufacturing 
industries a slightly smaller percentage 
of idleness was shown than in January, 
owing to greater employment for iron, 
steel and textile workers. Within the 


iron and steel group, moulders, pat- — 


ternmakers and sheet metal workers 


were busier and in the textile trades | 


employment for bookbinders was on a 
much higher level. More employment 
was also afforded furniture, garment. 
jewelry, brewery and glass workers. 
Cigar and tobacco workers, on the 
other hand, were considerably slacker. 
The mining group, as a whole, reported 
a smaller percentage of idleness than 
in January. Coal miners in Nova Scotia 
were not so busy and a small percent- 
age of unemployment was reported by 


British Columbia miners. In Alberta, 
however, the situation was more 
favourable. Quarry workers in Nova 


Scotia continued to be fully engaged. 
Unions in the building trades reported 
slightly more activity than in January, 
the increase in Quebec being particu- 
larly marked. Carpenters and joiners, 
granite and stonecutters, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers and hod 
earriers and building labourers were 
better employed than in the previous 
month but employment for steam 
shovel and dredgemen, bridge and 
structural iron workers, bricklayers. 
masons and plasterers, electrical work- 
ers, plumbers and steamfitters and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers was in lesser 
volume. In comparison with the returns 
for February, 1922, all tradesmen ex- 
eept steam shovel and dredgemen, 
electrical worers and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers were busier. In the 
transportation industries the percent- 
age of idleness was practically the 
same as in the preceding month, the 
improvement registered in the steam 
railway division almost counterbal- 
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anecing the decreases in the shipping 
and stevedoring division and among 
street railway workers. Lumber work- 
ers and loggers reported a larger per- 
centage of their members out of work 
than in the previous month. Civic 
employees were more fully engaged, 
as were also fishermen, hotel and res- 
taurant employees, barbers and station- 
ary engineers and firemen. Theatre and 
stage employees, on the other hand, 
were slacker. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
OFFICE February, 1923, the 
REPORTS offices of the Employ- 

ment Service made 


28,777 references to positions and ef- 
fected the total of 27,150 placements. 
Of these the placements in regular 
employment numbered 12,013 (of 
which 9,841 were of men and 2,772 of 
women) and 15,497 in casual work. The 
offices received 36,866 applications for 
employment, 29,243 of which were from 
men and 7,623 from women workers. 
Employers notified the Service of 30,- 
939 vacancies, of which 23,531 were 
for men and 7,408 for women. Compar- 
ed with the previous month little 
change is shown in the volume of busi- 
ness, but a comparison with February, 
1922, shows a marked increase. 


A report in detail of the work of the 
offices of the Employment Service dur- 
ing the month is given elsewhere in 
this issue. 


BUILDING According to the 
PERMITS AND Dominion Bureau of 
CONTRACTS Statistics the value of 
A WARDED building permits is- 


sued in 56 cities during 
February was considerably higher than 
in the preceding month and also than 
in February 1922. The estimated value 
of the permits issued during the month 
was $4,744,478 as compared with 
$3,705,256 in January 1923 and with 
$4,201,955 in February, 1922. 
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According to the Canadian Building 
Review, issued by MacLean Building 
Reports, Ltd., the value of contracts 
awarded during February amounted to 
$13,311,800 as compared with $9,840,- 
800 in January and with $10,718,300 in 
February of last year. There was, 
therefore, an increase of 35.3 per cent 
in the former and 24.2 per cent in the 
latter comparison. Of the total for the 
month under review, $253,600, or 1.9 
per cent, was to be spent in the Mari- 
time Provinces; $11,009,100, or 82.7 
per cent, in Quebee and Ontario-and 
$2,049,100, or 15.4 per cent, in the 
Western Provinces. A further analysis 
of the total for the month shows that 
$2,854,000 was to be spent on res- 
idences, $6,363,800 on business estab- 
lishments, $2,997,500 on industrial 
buildings and $1,096,500 on engineer- 
ing contracts. | 


PRODUCTION 
REPORTS 


The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports 
that the production of 
pig iron during February showed a 
further increase of 3,511 tons or 8.6 
per cent over the previous month, the 
tonnage being 44,250 and 40,739 tons 
respectively. The cumulative produc- 
tion for January and February of this 
year was also greater than the compar- 
ative figures of a year ago by 19,233 
tons or 29.2 per cent. According to 
grades the February output included 
25,421 tons basie iron, 13,129 tons of 
foundry iron, and 5,700 tons of malle- 
able iron. During the month an addi- 
tional furnace at Sault Ste.Marie was 
put in operation and of the seven units 
in blast at the end of the month three 
were at Sydney, two at Hamilton and 
two at Sault Ste. Marie. The produc- 
tion of ferro-alloys declined from 2,093 
tons in January to 1,977 tons in Feb- 
ruary. 


Steel production in February show- 
ed a decline of 1,424 tons as compared 
with the previous month, the tonnage 
for February being 46,5387 and for 
January 47,961. The February produc- 
tion exceeded the production of the 
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corresponding month of 1922 by 4,149 
long tons or 9.8 per cent. 


A report from the Department’s cor- 
respondent at Cobalt states that five 
ears containing approximately 347,890 
pounds of silver ore were shipped dur- 
ing February from the Cobalt camp, as 
compared with four cars containing 
323,149 pounds in the previous month. 
The Nipissing mine shipped 352 bars 
eontaining 404,115.67 ounces of silver, 
and the Mining Corporation of Canada 
shipped 211 bars containing 211,253.79 
ounces, making a total of 563 bars con- 
taining 615,369.43 ounces of. silver for 
the month of February, as compared 
with 460 bars containing 497,269.09 
ounces in the previous month. 


A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 122,815,059 
feet B.M. of timber was sealed in that 
province during February. The total 
neludes Douglas fir, 53,352,369 feet; 
red cedar, 30,593,300 feet; hemlock, 
11,849,633 feet; spruce, 6,357,563 feet ; 
jack pine, 7,083,460 feet; yellow pine, 
5,269,109 feet; white pine, 1,823,822 
feet; balsam, 2,581,508 feet; larch, 
3,839,500 feet; cotton wood, 35,274 
feet; and other species, 29,471 feet. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways (including electric 
lines) according to a preliminary state- 
ment issued, amounted to $7,558,241 in 
February as compared with $7,733,660 
in February, 1922. The gross earnings 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway for 
February were given in a preliminary 


statement as $11,159,865 in comparison — 


with $11,303,693 for February 


of last 
year. 


Strikes. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes reported to the Department dur- 
ing March was less than during Feb- 
ruary and also less than during March, 
1922. There were in existence at some 
time or other during the month 15 dis- 
putes, involving 1,481 employers and 
a time loss of 33,991 working days, as 
compared with 19 disputes in February, 
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involving 5,087 employees and a time 
loss of 51,675 working days. In March, 
1922, there were recorded 20 disputes 
involving 2,569 employees, with an 
estimated time loss of 62,737 working 
days. At the beginning of March there 
were on record 12 disputes, involving 
1,226 employees. .Three new disputes 
commenced during March, involving 
205 employees, resulting in a time loss 
estimated at 2,115 working days. Two 
of these strikes terminated during the 
month. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were 13 disputes involving 
1,303 employees. 


Prices. 


The movement in prices during the 
month was again slightly upward; 
both the index number of wholesale 
prices and the family budget in terms 
of retail prices showing small advances 
over the levels in February. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
advanced to 225.7 in March as com- 
pared with 224.3 in February; 225.6 
in March, 1922; 263.1 in March, 1921; 
356.6 in May, 1920 (the peak); and 
137.0 in March, 1914. With the excep- 
tion of dairy produce and fish which 
advanced, farm products and miscel- 
laneous foods were lower. The advance 
in dairy products in spite of a substan- 
tial seasonal decline in eggs was due 
entirely to a sharp increase in the price 
of butter. All other groups except house 
furnishings and chemicals were higher, 
the most important advances occurring 
in textiles, metals, and building mate- 
rials. Compared with a year ago, grains 
and fodder, animals and meats, fish, 
fruits and vegetables, house furnish- 
ings, chemicals, and sundries were 
lower. All other groups were higher. 


In retail prices the average cost of 
a weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.79 


at the beginning of March as compared | 
‘with $10.53 for February; $10.54 for | 
March, 1922; $1328 ‘for’ March, 192154 
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$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; and 
$7.68 for March, 1914. 


Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods, the figures averaged 
$21.47 at the beginning of March as 
compared with $21.23 for February ; 
$20.96 for March, 1922; $23.87 for 
March, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
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highest point reached) ; and $14.35 for 
March, 1914. In foods the only impor- 
tant decline was in eggs, though bacon 
and evaporated apples were also slight- 
ly lower. Nearly all the other items ad- 
vanced, the most important being in 
butter, sugar, cheese, meats, and bread. 
Fuel and rent were practically un- 
changed. 





CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING FEBRUARY, 1923. 


HE figures shown below are derived 

from a statement prepared by the 
Department of Customs and Excise 
showing the imports. of various classes 
of commodities, free and dutiable, for 
the months of February, 1922 and 1923, 
and for the eleven months ending in 
February of these years, and the exports, 


domestic and foreign, of similar classes 
of goods for the same periods. 


The following table shows the imports, 
free and dutiable, and the exports, 
domestic and foreign, of the various 
classes of products, for the month of 
February, 19238: 











Classes of goods 


Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods 
Agricultural and vegetable products, other than foods 
Animais and) animal products): 28555 ached sh. . oss sta 
Fibres, textiles and textile products.................. 
Wood, wood products and paper.............eeceeeee 
TFOD ADO LS Ss PLOCUCUSS ae tek. Ui a. 120 oemak a as oa 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 
Non-metallic minerals and products................6. 
Chemicals and allied products...........0c.0.cee0c008 
Miscellaneous commodities 


CC 


eC CC Cc ry 

















In February, 1923, the duty collected 
amounted to $10,188,481 as compared 
with $9,846,731 in February, 1922. 

The following comparative table shows 
the values of merchandise entered for 


Imports Exports 
Free Dutiable Domestic Foreign 
$ $ $ $ 
1,477,498 5,563,986 17,073,102 42,014 
2,492,038 2,192, 195 1,744,808 106,300 
1,411,198 2,110,505 8,473,326 124,028 
6,019,804 10,500,247 422, 609 223,635 
1,009,461 1,601,211 16,869,580 28,002 
1,013,202 9,925,462 5,378,239 | 209,073 
823,757 2,035,077 3,429,950 | 55,382 
6,591,179 6,024,300 2,089,057 60,516 
705,647 999,954 1,258,861 5,909 
941,507 1,869,468 917,329 135,292 
22,485,291 42,822,405 57,656,161 990,151 
consumption and the merchandise, 


domestic and foreign, exported in the 
months of February, 1922 and 1923, and 


in the eleven month 


periods ending 


February of these years respectively: 














Merchandise entered for consumption................ 
Merchandise, domestic, exported... ....:s0..0.eeesee0s 





Total 


ee i 





Month of February 





Eleven months ending 


February 
1922 1923 1922 1923 
$ $ $_ | $ 
54,294,255 65,307,696 668,425,606 710,583,616 


46,046,449 57,656,161 680,701,267 | 854,893,844 
100,340,704 122,963,857 | 1,349,126,973 | 1,565,477,460 
958,024 990,151 12,378,148 12,615,318 





101,298,728 


123,954,008 | 








1,361,505,121 


1,578,092,778 





ms 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1923. 


O reports of Boards of Conciliation 

and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, T20%. 
were received by the Department m 
March. Three applications were re- 
ceived for the establishment of Boards 
and three Boards were established dur- 
ing the month. 


Applications received. 


During March applications for the 
establishment of Boards were received 
as follows: 

(1) From employees of the Brantford 
Municipal Railway Commission being 
street railway workers, members of 
Local Division No. 685, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. AS 
this industry did not come directly 
within the scope of the Act, a Board 
could be constituted only with the joint 
consent of both parties to the dispute 
under Section 63 of the Act. The offi- 
cers of the Commission in its commu- 
nications to the Department explained 
that they had suggested to the em- 
ployees that the questions 
namely, wages, should be taken up for 
consideration in June next and object- 
ed therefore to the establishment of a 
Board. In these circumstances no fur- 
ther action looking to the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation could be 
taken. 


(2) From certain employees of the 
corporation of Prince Rupert, B.C., 
being members of Local No. 20, Civie 
Employees Union. As this dispute did 
not fall directly within the scope ofthe 
Act, the consent of both parties was 
necessary before a Board could be 
established. The Mayor of Prince Ru- 
pert having given his consent, a Board 
was established and members appointed 
as follows: His Honour Judge F. Mc.B. 
Young, Prince Rupert, chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Minister on the joint 


involved, . 


recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. W. E. Fisher 
and T. Ross Mackay, both of Prince 
Rupert, nominees of the Mayor and 
employees respectively. 


(3) From certain employees of the 
Winnipeg Hlectric Railway Company, 
being members of the Gas Workers’ 
Union of Winnipeg. A Board was 
established and Mr. R. 8: Ward, Win- 
nipeg, was appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employees. The two 
other members of the Board were not 
appointed at the end of the month. 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways, Western 
Lines, and their dining and sleeping 
car employees, members of the Can- 
adian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees, an application for a Board of 
Conciliation had been received some 
months ago and having been taken up 
by the Department with the employer 
direct negotiations were reopened. 
During the month of March a commu- 
nication from the employees represent- 
ed that the negotiations had been in- 
effective in terminating the dispute, 
and a Board of Conciliation was.ac- 
cordingly established. Messrs. C. H. 
Dafoe, Winnipeg, and David Campbell, 
Regina, nominees of the Railways and 
employees respectively, were appointed 
members of the Board. 


Cc. P. BR. Clerical and Station Employees. 


During March a _ settlement was 
reached between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and its clerical and station 
employees on the western lines. Similar 
settlements had been reached in pre- 
vious months between other railways 
and these and the other classes of em- 
ployees who had been involved earlier 
in proceedings before Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. The nature © 
of the settlements is set forth in 
another article in this issue. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT NO. 1. 


EVEN new decisions of the Canadian 

Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
have been received by the Department. 
(Harher decisions of the Board appear- 
ed in the Lasour Gaznrtnr for January, 
1923, on pages 49 to 51, and in previous 
issues). Case No. 149 has reference to 
the dismissal of a locomotive foreman 
who had formerly been hostler of the 
Canadian National Railways, Western 
lines. Case No. 150 has reference to the 
claim of a yard foreman and crew of 
the Canadian Pacifie Railway, Western 
lines, for road service when hauling 
ears between two points. Case No. 151 
has reference to the dismissal of a yard- 
man of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Western lines. Cases Nos. 152 and 153 
relate to the dismissal of conductors of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, Western 
lines. Case No. 154 has reference to a 
controversy over the number of hours 
per day road erews should be required 
to work in Penticton yard. Case No. 
155 relates to the claim of a yardman 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, West- 
ern lines, for payment for time out of 
service. 


Case No. 149—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Lines, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Egine- 
men, 


A hostler of the Canadian National 
Railways, western lines, was appointed 
acting foreman on August 1, 1914, and 
foreman on January 1, 1915. In 1920 
he was dismissed as foreman for alleged 
violation of Rule ‘‘G’’. The employees 
claimed that while they had no juris- 
diction in so far as the position of loco- 
motive foreman is concerned, yet they 
were of the opinion that an investigation 
should be held and the charges proven 
before this man could be deprived of his 
rights as a hostler, and that when re- 
moved from the position as foreman he 
should have been allowed to return to 


his former position as hostler unless a 
direct charge had been made by the 
Company, an investigation held and. 
charge proven. 


The Company refused to allow the 
Firemen’s Committee to be a party to 
an investigation in this matter on the 
gvround that if such stand was not taken 
any officer who got into trouble could 
get some organization to take up his 
ease. The Company also refused to join 
the firemen in submitting a joint case 
to the Board of Adjustment on the 
ground that the latter had no right to 
appear for an officer. 


In its general statement the Board 
expressed the opinion that as this was ~ 
a case whereby an officer of the Rail- 
ways was dismissed and as such posi- 
tions were not covered by any schedule 
agreement it was outside of its juris- 
diction to pass on the merits of the 
discipline applied. The claim of the 
employees was, therefore, dismissed. 


Case No. 150—-The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Western Lines, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A yard foreman and crew were en- 
ovaged on various dates in handling cars 
between two points on the western lines 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, a dis- 
tance of 5.4 miles. A difference of 
opinion arose between the officers of 
the Company and members of the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen as to 
the jurisdiction of the Company im 
refusing to pay the same compensation 
to this yard foreman and crew as would 
be paid to road crews for this work. 
The Company contended that, by trans- 
ferring loads from Hardisty to Rosyth 
with the switch crew, it *was merely 
carrying on a practice that had been 
established at that terminal in 1910, and 
had been carried on from time to time 
since as traffic conditions required; that 
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it was in no way different from the 
practice in effect at Muinnedosa, and 
though the special agreement that was 
in the schedule of 1911 was not in the 
present one, by mutual agreement the 
past practice was carried on. Although 
' Hardisty was not particularly mention- 
ed, no change had been made in the 
handling of this traffic, and the Com- 
pany claimed that as the basis was an 
eminently fair one, there seemed to be 
no reason why it oe not be con- 
tinued. 


The employees contended that the 
yard foreman and crew should be paid 
100 miles for the trips from Hardisty 
to Rosyth and return to Hardisty, which 
was what a road crew would be entitled 
to under the same conditions. Article 8, 
Clause (a), of the Yard Schedule pro- 
hibits yard crews being used outside of 
yard terminals except for switching or 
transfer service, and hauling cars from 
Hardisty to Rosyth is road service and 
belongs to road crews. Article 8, 
Clause (b), provides when yardmen are 


used in an emergency in road service ~ 


road rates and conditions will apply. 


. By decision of the Board the conten- 
tion of the employees was sustained, but 
with the proviso that the decision should 
not be construed as affecting in any way 
established practices at other points. 


Case No. 151—The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Western Tines, and the Brotherhood f 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A controversy arose between the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen over the dis- 
missal of a yardman. According to the 
joint statement of facts many packages 
of freight had been pilfered in the yard 
at Calgary, and a quantity of goods 
similar to what had been stolen was 
found in the possession of their yard- 
man. As he could give no satisfactory 
explanation as to how he came into pos- 


session of these goods, he was dismissed. 


from the service. The company. con- 
tended that the evidence as to this man’s 
implication in the thefts as indicated by 
the stolen property found in his pos- 
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session and his inability to give any 
satisfactory explanation as to his being 
in possession of it fully justified his dis- 
missal. 


The employees contended that this 
man should not have been dismissed as 
no evidence was produced either at his 
investigation or at his trial in the police 
court to show that any of the articles 
found in his possession were stolen by 
him or were articles stolen from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway cars. 


By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 152—The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Western Lines, and the Order of Railway 
Conductors. 


A conductor of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, western lines, was dismissed for 
the following reasons: ‘‘For violation of 
Rules 87, 99 and 106, resulting in being 
on the main line of the Taber Sub- 
division, when conductor on train 3rd 
92, on the time of train 511, without 
orders or proper flag protection.’’ 


The employees admitted that train 
3rd 92 was on the main line on the time 
of train 511 without authority, but 
claimed it was through no fault of the 
conductor, as his train was too heavy to: 
back into the siding where he should 
have waited, and consequently he had to 
let the train go on. They also admitted 
that proper protection was not arranged 
as per Rule 99, but claimed that while- 
the rule was not literally carried out,. 
there was no conceivable risk on that 
account as it was a clear day, and there: 
was a straight track at Coaldale where: 
he stopped to take the train into a. 
siding. The employees contended that 
the discipline given the conductor was. 
extreme and that it should be changed 
from dismissal to suspension to date of 
his return to service. 


The Board declared that it admitted 
that the conductor’s train was, with 
his knowledge, on the time of and run- 
ning against the rights of a superior 
train, without protection, and in the 
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interests of safety it could not see its 
way clear to condone such a violation 
of operating rules. 


The claim of the employees was there- 
fore denied. 


Case No. 153—Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Western Lines, and the Order of Railway 
Conductors. 


A conductor of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was dismissed on the charge of 
violation of Rule 99, resulting in a 
collision. 


The company stated that there was 
very heavy traffic at the time on the 
Kenora division where the accident took 
place, and the men had been repeatedly 
cautioned in connection with prompt 
and efficient carrying out of the rules, 
especially Rule 99. This rule gives de- 
finite instructions as to the protection 
of a train when stopped or delayed on 
the main track, when it may be over- 
taken by another train. The Company 
contended that no attempt was made 
on the part of the conductor to protect 
his train in accordance with the rule 
excepting to throw off a yellow fusee. 


The employees stated that this con- 
ductor’s train was flagged by the flag- 
man of a train that was stalled ahead. 
The engineer stopped, picked up the 
flagman and proceeded. The conductor 
ht a yellow fusee and placed it on the 
track behind his train when it was 
starting. The engineer stopped the 
train again a little farther on, and the 
conductor sent his flagman back, but was 
only able to get about sixty car lengths 
behind his train when another train 
passing the fusee and the flagman, ceol- 
lided with the rear end of the standing 
train which was hidden from view by a 
eurve and tunnel. 


The Board declared in its statement: 
‘‘The evidence clearly indicated that a 
rear end collision occurred through in- 
adequate flag protection. There were, 
however, circumstances over which 
MeK— did not have full control which 
contributed to this, and it was evident 
that he was not entirely neglectful. 


road Trainmen. 
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The decision of the Board was as 
follows: 


The Board recommends to the Company 
the consideration of the discipline applied, 
having in mind that the case might be 
adequately taken care of if McK— were 
now reinstated, the time out of service to be 
recorded as discipline against him. 


Case No. 154—The Kettle Valley Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


A controversy arose between the 
Kettle Valley Railway Company and its 
locomotive engineers and firemen over 
the number of hours per day road crews 
would be required to work in Penticton 
yard. From the joimt statement it 
appears there is not enough business at 
that yard to warrant the estblishment 


of an assigned yard crew, and the yard 


work is pooled with road work. The 
disagreement was over the number of 
hours the crews in this service would be 
required to work before they might tie 
up. The Company contended that the 
men should be required to work twelve 
hours, while the employees claimed that 
the men were entitled to tie up at the 
end of eight hours, or immediately on 
arrival at South Penticton, if eight 
hours had expired while on the road. 


The decision és the Board was as 
follows: 


Under the conditions stated, and with the 
existing arrangement in effect, crews would 
not be justified in tying up until after twelve 
hours’ service. 


Case No. 155—The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Western Lines, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A yardman of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was dismissed early in 1920 for 
deserting his post as night foreman at 
Field yard. His case was appealed and 
he was finally reinstated under an 
agreement reached by the Assistant 
General Superintendent of the British 
Columbia District and the General 
Chairman of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
The Company claimed 
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that the agreement provided for his 
reinstatement without any demerit 
marks against his record, the time he 
was off being allowed to stand as punish- 
ment in the case. This employee appeal- 
ed to the Board of his Brotherhood for 
pay while out of service. The appeal 
was sustained by the Board. It was 
claimed on his behalf that he had never 
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been promoted to foreman but that he 
was dismissed for not taking this 
position. 


The decision of the Board was as 
follows: 


An agreement having been reached between 
the recognized representatives of the 
employees and of the Company, that agree- 
ment should stand. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1923. 


HE following table shows the number 

of strikes and lockouts in existence in 
Canada at some time or other during 
March, 1923, reported to the Depart- 
ment, together with the number of em- 
ployees involved and the time loss in 
working days, as compared with the 
previous month and with March, 1922. 




















| Number of Time loss 
Disputes employees in working 
involved days 
March, 1923.. 15 1,431 33,991 
February. 1923..| 19 5,087 51,675 
1922.. 20 2,569 





March, 


| 62,737 

The record of the department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout 
or an industrial condition which is un- 
doubtedly a lockout is rarely encounter- 
ed. In the statistical tables, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded _to- 
gether. 


A strike or lockout, included as such 
in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting more than one 
working day. Disputes of only one 
day’s duration or less and disputes in- 
volving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record, but 
a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department and the 
figures are given in the annual review. 


During March the group showing the 
greatest time loss, 29,744 working days, 
was the printing and publishing group. 


This time loss was due to ten strikes of 
compositors and pressmen, most of 
which began in May, June and July. 
1921. Three new strikes were reported 
during March, moulders’ labourers at 
Guelph, switechmen at Hamilton and 
taxi-cab drivers at Montreal. 


In addition to the strikes reported as 
beginning during the month, informa- 
tion was also received in the Department 
relating to a strike not recorded in the 
previous issues of the Lasour GaAzerre. 
This was a strike of coal miners at 
Drumheller which commenced on Jan- 
uary 29, and terminated on February 3. 
Information was also received concern- 
ing disputes in metal manufacturing 
shops at Trenton, N.S., and London, 
Ont., in which there were suspensions of 
work during disputes as to wage rates. 
In each ease an agreement was reached 
but the information received indicated 
that the suspensions of work were not 
due to the disputes. 


Twelve disputes involving 1,226 work- 
people were carried over from February. 
Two of those commencing during Mareh 
terminated during the month. At the 
end of March, therefore, there were on 
record 13 disputes: coal miners, Joggins, 
N.S., (which was later settled about 
April 3); photo engravers, Montreal: 
printing compositors, Hamilton; three 
strikes of printing compositors, Mont- 
real; ‘printing compositors, Toronto; 


printing compositors, Winnipeg; print- 


ing compositors and pressmen, Halifax; 
printing compositors and pressmen, Ot- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MARCH, 1923. 
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and locality BES Z BY Remarks 
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(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to March, 1923. 
{ 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Joggins, N.S........ 70 1,820 |Commenced January 20, against a reduction in wages. 
; Unterminated. 
Ma NUFACTURING— 








Printing and Publishing: 


Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours, Unter- 


Photo engravers, Montreal, Que... 30 | 780 
\ minated. 

Printing compositors, Hamilton, 35 | 910 |Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by em- 
Ont. | ployers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Unter- 
| minated. 

Printing compositors, Montreal,| 21 | 546 |Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
Que, ; | perform work that came from shop where strike 


existed. Unterminated. 


Printing compositors, Montreal,| 25 | 690 |}|Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer refused to 


Printing compositors, Montreal,| . 205 | 2,830 {Commenced July 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
Que. | 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Que. | negotiate a new agreement with the union. Unter- 
. minated. 

Printing ecompositors, Toronto, 501 | 13,026 |Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Winnipeg, 190 | 4,940 ;}Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
Man. | refusal of employers to renew agreement. Unter- 

minated. 

Printing compositors and _ press- 45 | 1,170 |}Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours with same 
men, Halifax, N.S. | weekly wages. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors and _ press-) SO) 2,080 |Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
men, Ottawa, Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Printing ecompositors and press-| 2 312 |Commenced May 2, 1921, for increased wages and 
men, Vancouver, B.C. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

TRANSPORTATION— 

Street and Electric Railways: | 

Motormen and conductors, Niagara 12 | 312 |Commenced July 2, 1922, for recognition of the union. 
Falls, Ont. Unterminated. 





(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during March, 1923. 


( 
> 


MANUFACTURING— 


Iron, Steel and Products: 


Moulders’ labourers, Guelph, Ont..| 100 | 400 |Commenced March 1, for increased wages. Oom- 
promise arrived at March 19. 


Steel yard switehmen, Hamilton, 28 252 |Commenced March 1, for increased wages. Workers 
Ont. replaced by March 10. 
| 
TRANSPORTATION— 


Storage and Loeal Transportation: 


Taxicab drivers, Montreal, Que.... ito 1,463 |Commenced March 8, against dismissal of employee. 
| Unterminated. 
ah a See Pee eee ye) ee —— Fae 
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_tawa; printing compositors and press- 
men, Vancouver; motormen and conduc- 
tors, Niagara Falls, and taxi-cab drivers 
at Montreal. In the case of the two 
strikes of coal miners at Edmonton and 
Cardiff information received indicated 
that employment conditions were no 
longer affected but that the strikes had 
not been called off. 


Disputes by Industries. 


The following is a review of disputes 
by those groups of industries in which 
strikes and lockouts occurred during the 
month in the order in which they appear 
in the statistical table. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING. 


The strike of 70 coal miners at 
Joggins which began‘on January 20, 
against a reduction in wages, remained 
unterminated at the end of March, but 
was reported settled in the first week 
of April. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Printing and publishing. — The ten 
strikes in the printing and publishing 
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group still remained unsettled. Owing 
to some of those on strike securing em- 
ployment elsewhere the number of em- 
ployees on strike was reduced to 1,144. 


Tron, steel and products.—Two strikes, 
involving 128 workpeople and resulting 
in a time loss of 652 working days, were 
reported in this group. At Guelph, on 
March 14, a strike of moulders’ labour-- 
ers took place for an increase in wages 
and was settled by a compromise. On 
March 1, a strike of 28 switchmen took 
place at Hamilton. They demanded an 
increase in wages which was refused, and 
the employing company was reported to 
have replaced the workers by March 10. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Street and electric railways. — The 
strike of motormen and conductors at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., which has been in 
existence since July, 1922, remained 
unsettled at the end of March. 


Storage and local transportation —A 
strike of 77 taxi-cab drivers occurred in 
Moutreal on March 8, over the dismissal 
of an employee. This strike remained 
unsettled at the end of the month. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING FEBRUARY, 1923. 


HE British Mimstry of Labour 

Gazette for March contains the fol- 
lowing information respecting strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, during February, 1923, 
based upon returns from employers and 
workpeople. | 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
—The number of trade disputes in- 
volving a stoppage of work, reported to 
the Department as. beginning in Feb- 
ruary, in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, was 41, as compared with 54 
in the previous month and 62 in Feb- 
ruary, 1922. In these new disputes 
23,000 workpeople were directly in- 


volved and 6,000 indirectly involved 
(i.e., thrown out of work at the estab- 
lishments where disputes occurred, 
though not themselves parties to the 
disputes). In addition, 11,000 work- 
people were involved, either directly or 
indirectly, in 36 disputes which began 
before February and were still in pro-: 


gress at the beginning of that month. ~ 


The number of new and old disputes 
was thus 77, involving 40,000 work- 
people, and resulting in a loss during 
February of 337,000 working days. 


The principal new dispute was one 
involving 6,147 coal miners, etc., in the 
South Shields district, who were idle 
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from February 12 to 23 in sympathy 
with workpeople at a neighbouring col- 
liery where a dispute was in progress 
from January 25 to February 23 on a 
question respecting the payment of the 
minimum wage. On work being re- 
sumed, the question in dispute was 
settled by an agreement confirming the 
practice already in force, with certain 
reservations. A number of stoppages of 
work oceurred in February at collieries 
in South Wales and Monmouthshire to 
compel non-members of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation to join the Federa- 
tion. In most cases the object was at- 
tained after a brief stoppage of work, 
but one dispute involving 2,800 work- 
people was still in progress at the time 
of going to press. The dispute which 
began on January 20, involving about 
4,000 workpeople in the bookbinding in- 
dustry in the London district, termi- 
nated on February 13, when the matter 
in dispute was submitted to arbitration. 
The arbitrators decided that the book- 
binding’ employers (whose refusal to 
adopt the rates of wages for warehouse- 
men, packers, porters, ete., agreed upon 
by the London Master Printers’ Asso- 
clation occasioned the dispute) were 
parties to the agreement in question. 


Causses.—Of the ¢1 disputes begin- 
ning in February, 8, directly involving 
4,000 workpeople, arose out of proposed 
reductions in wages; 11, directly in- 
volving 1,000 workpeople, on other 
wages questions; 14, directly involving 
9,000 workpeople, on questions of union- 
ism and non-unionism; one, directly in- 
volving 6,000 workpeople, in sympathy 
with workpeople involved in another 
dispute; and 7, directly involving 3,000 
workpeople, from other causes (in- 
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cluding one dispute as to the landing of 
fish from German trawlers). 


Resuuts.—Settlements were effected 
during February in the case of 29 new 
disputes, directly involving 17,000 work- 
people, and 15 old disputes, directly in- 
volving 9,000 workpeople. Of these new 
and old disputes, 19, directly involving 
12,000 workpeople, were settled in 
favour of the workpeople; 8, directly 
involving 2,000 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 17, directly in- 
volving 12,000 workpeople were com- 
promised. In the case of 7 disputes, 
directly involving 3,000 workpeople, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


The table analyses the 
disputes in progress in February in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland by 
groups of industries, and indicates 
the number of workpeople involved 
(whether directly or indirectly) at the 
establishments concerned, and_ the 
approximate time lost during the month 
in all the disputes in progress: 


following 
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DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE THIRD 
AND FOURTH SESSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE BROUGHT BEFORE THE PARLIAMENT OF 
CANADA. 


THE Draft Conventions and hecom- 
mendations of the third session of 
the International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations) which was held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, from October 20 
to November 19, 1921, were brought 
before the Dominion Parliament by the 
Minister of Labour on March 238, 1923. 
The text of these Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations appeared in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE of January, 1922. — 


On March 28, 1923, the Minister of 
Labour brought before Parliament the 
Recommendation which was adopted 
at the fourth session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, October 18 to 
November 3, 1922. The text of this re- 
commendation appeared in the LABOUR 
GazETTe of December, 1922. 


In both eases the documents referred 
to were laid on the table of the House 
of Commons. The statement made by 
the Minister of Labour in connection 
with the Draft Conventions and Re- 
commendations of the third session was 
as follows :— 


I beg to lay on the Table of the House the 
authentic texts of the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the  Inter- 
national Labour Conference (League of Na- 
tions) at its third session held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, October 25-November 19, 1921. 


Under Paragraph 5 of Article 405 of 
the Treaties of Peace: 


Each of the Members undertakes that it 
will, within the period of one year at most 
from the closing of the session of the 
Conference, or if it is impossible owing to 
exceptional circumstances to do so within 
the period of one year, then at the earliest 
practicable moment and in no case later 
than eighteen months from the closing of 
the session of the Conference bring the re- 
commendation or draft convention before 
the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies, for the enact- 
ment of legislation or other action. 


When the authentic texts of the Draft Con- 


‘ventions and Recommendations of the 1921 


Conference were received from the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations they were 
referred to the Department of Justice for 
consideration of the question whether the 
proposals involved were to be regarded as 
within Dominion or Provincial legislative 
competence. The report of the Minister of 
Justice on this subject was approved by 
Order-in-Council on June 27, 1922, and a copy 
of the Order-in-Council is attached to the 
texts of the Draft Conventions and Recon. 
mendations for the information of the House. 
Jt will be observed that most of the proposals 
were found to be within provincial jurisdic- 
tion. Copies of the Order-in-Council of June 
27, 1922, and of the authentic texts of the 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
were transmitted subsequently to the differ- 
ent Lieutenant-Governors for the consider- 
ation of their respective Governments with a 
view to such legislative or other action in 
line with the proposals involved as each Pro- 
vincial Government might be advised to take. 
The obligations of the Government of Canada 
under the Peace Treaties have thus. been ful- 
filled in respect of the individual measures 
of the 1921 Conference which were found to 
be within Provincial sphere. 


With respect to those Draft Conventions 


‘and Recommendations which were found to 


be within Federal legislative competence, the 
authentic texts are being brought before 
Parliament in conformity with the require- 
ments of Paragraph 5 of Article 405 of the 
Treaties of Peace and are being laid on the 
Table of the House. The questions involved 
in these latter Draft Conventions and RKecom- 
mendations are also receiving the attention 
of the Government. The Dominion Govern- 
ment has proposed to the several Provincial 
Governments that a Dominion-Provincial 
Conference should be held for the purpose 
of considering certain aspects of matters 
arising out of the relations between Canada 
and the International Labour Organization. 
Most of the Provinces have already expressed 
their asquiescence in this suggestion and it is 
expected that the meeting will be held in the 
early part of next summer. 


The statement made by the Minister 
of Labour in connection with the Re- 


was 
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commendation of the fourth session of 
the International Labour Conference 
was as follows: 





I beg to lay on the table of the House the 
authentic text of a recommendation concern- 
ing communication to the International La- 
bour Office of Statistical and other Informa- 
tion regarding Emigration, Immigration and 
the Repatriation and Transit of Emigrants 
which was adopted by the International La- 
bour Conference at its fourth session in 
Geneva, October 18 to November 3, 1922. 
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No draft conventions were adopted at this 
session of the Conference and the only re- 
commendation was the one to which I have 
just referred. 


I may add with reference to the recent 
enquiry of the Rt. Hon. Leader of the Oppo 
sition (Mr. Meighen) on this subject that 
the authentic text of this recommendation 
reached the Labour Department on March 
26. The same is being brought before Parlia- 
ment in conformity with the requirements of 
Paragraph 5 of Article 405 of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the analogous provisions of 
the other Treaties of Peace. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF 
LABOUR. 


HE tenth annual convention of the 

New Brunswick Federation of La- 
bour was held at. Fredericton on March 
13 to 15. The president Mr. J. E. Tighe 
occupied the chair. There were 37 
delegates present. 


The financial statement submitted by 
the secretary-treasurer showed receipts 
amounting to $630.84 and expenditures 
of $509.44 leaving a balance of $121.40. 


The executive reported that on 
March 8, 1922, a committee had sub- 
mitted a legislative programme to the 
provineial government, and that as a 
result the government had promised to 
appoint a commission.on the Mothers’ 
Allowance and Minimum Wage Acts, 
to pass regulations under the Public 
Health Act providing for the examin- 
ation and licensing of master and jour- 
neymen plumbers and to call a con- 
ference of mine owners and miners to 


draft regulations governing the mining 


industry in the province. The executive 
reported that these promises had not 
yet been carried out and recommended 
that the convention take some definite 
action on the matter. 


It was reported by the executive 
that the employers had submitted to the 
Government amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act which they 


claimed if adopted would take away 


many of its beneficial features. The 
executive had suggested to the Govern- 
ment that a conference be held between 
representatives of the Government, 
employers and labour to discuss these 
amendments. 


Resolutions were passed dealing with 
the following subjects among others: 
Expressing confidence in the personnel 
and administration of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; endorsing the 
action of Local No. 825, International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Mirami- 
chi, in their efforts to secure a shorter 
work day; urging the Government to 
develop the Grand Falls water power 
as soon as possible and to take up with 
the Dominion Government the prohibi- 
tion of the export of pulpwood; re- 
questing the Dominion Government to 
amend the Canada Shipping Act so as 
to give gear inspectors further power 
in cases of unsafe gear; and requesting 
the Government to provide free school 
books, and to make all text books and 
equipment a part of the regular equip- 
ment of all grammar and high schools. 


Another resolution provided for the 
appointment of members of a joint 
committee in conjunction with the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Board of the run- 
ning trades to deal with and carry 
through negotiations relating to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and to 
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submit to the Government for enact- 
ment certain amendments if conditions 
warrant such action. This committee 
which was subsequently appointed, 
recommended for submission to the 
Government, a request for amendments 
to the Act as follows: That in _ total 
permanent disability cases the com- 
pensation payable be 66 2/3 per cent 
of the average wage but not less than 
$10 per week unless the wages are less 
than $10, in which case the compensa- 
tion should be the amount of the 
wages; that the monthly allowance 
under the Act to a widow of a de- 
ceased workman be changed from $30 
to $35; that the amount payable to a 
widow or invalid widower with child- 
ren be changed to read $10 instead of 
$7.50 for each child under 16 years of 
age, and in addition $35 for the widow 
or invalid widower, the compensation 
for the children, at the discretion of 
the Board, to be continued until they 
reach 18 years of age, for educational 
purposes, and that when the depend- 
ants are children only, the compensa- 
tion be $15 a month until they reach 
the age of 18 years, but in the whole 
not to exceed 75 per cent of the work- 
man’s average wages; an invalid child 
to receive compensation until it ceases 
to be an invalid or dies; that the mini- 
mum monthly allowance to a widow 
be $30 and for each ehild $7.50. 


A committee was appointed by the 
convention to interview the executive 
council of the Government on March 
15 in co-operation with representatives 
of the running trades. The president 
subsequently reported on the results of 
this interview, and stated that the 
replies of the Premier with reference 
to the various items of the programme 
were as follows: With reference to the 
request for the establishment of a De- 
partment of Labour the Premier stated 
that no action would be taken at 
present. He informed the committee 


that arrangements were being made’ 


for a Dominion-Provineial conference, 
as requested in the resolution adopted 
by the legislature last year, in connec- 
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tion with decisions of the International 
Labour Organization and that the 
Minister of Health was making ar- 
rangements for the protection of women 
before and after childbirth. With re- 
gard to the Election Act, he stated 
that as several places were experiment- 
ing with proportional representation, 
it was felt that it would be better to 
wait and see what the results would be. 
It was pointed out by him that there 
were no property qualifications now in 
provincial elections or in most civic 
elections, and as to election days being 
made public holidays, it was felt that 
the Dominion Government should act 
first and the provinces would follow. 
With regard to the Mining Act, he said 
that it was the intention of the Min- 
ister of Lands and Mines to visit the 
Minto district, and if found necessary 
to hold a conference as suggested last 
year. With regard to employment 
agencies, it was pointed out that where 
municipal authorities were willing to 
pay 25 per cent of the cost of the 
Dominion Government Employment 
Service offices, they would be estab- 
lished, but the Government could not 
see their way clear to abolish the 
private agencies yet. It was pointed out 
that the control of the storage of food 
stuffs came under the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. Regulations providing for the 
examination and licensing of plumbers 
were now before the Government and 
would be passed soon. The premier 
announced that the Government had 
the question of the development of 
Grand Falls power under consideration 
and their policy would be announced 
later. With regard to the export of 
pulpwood, this was already prohibited 
so far as Crown Lands were concerned 
but it was considered a poor policy at 
present to have the export from private 
lands prohibited because of the amount 
of dead wood in the forest due to the 
bud worm, causing rot if not taken 
out at once. With regard to the request 
for free school books, it was pointed 
out that the Government was supply- 
ing school books at a loss now, having 
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had a deficit of some $3,000 last year. 
It was stated that a Commission on 
the Mothers’ Allowance and Minimum 
Wage Acts, which was promised last 
year, would be appointed during the 
present session of the legislature. With 
regard to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, it was stated that many com- 
plaints were being made about the 
working of the Act, and in order to find 
eut where the trouble lay, ‘the Govern- 
ment intended to hold a conference of 
representatives of the Government, the 
Compensation Board, employers and 
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labour. This conference would be held 
either during the present Session or 
immediately crt hey 


It was decided to hold the next eon- 
vention in Fredericton at a time to be 
fixed by the executive board. 


The following officers were elected: 
President, J. E. Tighe, St. John; first 
vice- president, Dan Cripps, Chatham : 
second vice- president, J. A. Godfrey, 
Moncton; third vice-president, Harry 
Ryan, Fredericton; secretary-treasurer, 
George R. Melvin, ‘St. John. 


STUDIES BY INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. 


A SERIES of pamphlets on various 

industrial topics is in course of pub- 
lication by the International Federation 
of Trade Unions (‘‘The Second Inter- 
national’’). Of this series Publication 
No. 8, dealing with the ‘‘Protection of 
‘Young Workers throughout the World,’’ 
and Publication No. 4, on ‘‘Women and 
Children in the Textile Industry,’’ have 
been neaetyed recently. 


Protection of Young Workers in pargus 
Countries. 


‘The first of these two pamphlets con- 
tains a summary of the existing protec- 
tive laws for young workers. The aim 
of the compilers is to show how far some 
countries have gone along the path of 
reform and thus establish a general 
standard. They admit, however, that 
the publication is not to be considered 
as final or complete, but rather as a first 
attempt ,to compile on an international 
basis a body of facts and data for the 
benefit of workers’ organizations. A 
comparison of the laws in the wide field 
covered by the report presents great 
difficulties, owing in part to the conti- 
nuous accumulation of amendments to 
existing legislation. Moreover, even the 
laws, if they could be fully presented 
and compared, would not be a full 
measure of the protection given in the 
various countries to young workers, since 


‘provisions to regulate working 


such protection is afforded not only by 
legislation, but also under the terms of 
private agreements, or by a body of 
rules and reculations established by 
social custom or laid down by boards, 
councils and other extra-legal or semi- 
official bodies. 


Tentative tables, however, are present- 
ed, showing the laws of twenty-nine 
countries governing the hours of labour 
of young persons in industry, minimum 
age of their employment, rules regarding 
dangerous trades, apprenticeship, pub- 
he inspection and education. The first 
table sets forth the various existing 
hours. 
The regulations apply in most countries 
to young persons between the ages of 14 
and 18 years. The countries which are 
at present below this standard age for 
admitting children to ‘industry are 
France, Italy, Poland, Portugal, Rou- 
mania, Sweden, Argentine, British India 
and Japan, all these countries permit- 
ting children to be employed at a lower 
age than fourteen. Russia and some 
parts of Canada are shown as _ be- 
longing to the most advanced class, the 
employment of boys and girls under 
16 years being forbidden, and regulation 
continuing up to the age of 18 years. 


The 8-hour working day for young 
workers is stated to prevail in Austria, 
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Belgium, France, Germany, Jugo-Slavia, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Sweden, Spain, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Argentine. Russia goes still further by 
limiting the working day to 6 hours, and 
in Finland the legal day ranges from 6 
to 8 hours. On the other hand Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States 
have as yet no general limitation of the 
working day to 8 hours. The pro- 
hibition of night employment for young 
workers is fairly general, and most 
countries also impose strict limits on 
the employment of young workers below 
eround and in dangerous occupations. 


In all countries the necessity of ad- 
justing the antiquated system of appren- 
ticeship to modern conditions is recog- 
nized, and workers are recommended 
to concentrate their efforts on securing 
the fundamental ‘reform of the existing 
practice. In regard to the enforcement 
of the laws the report points out that 
in only ten countries are the workers 
directly associated in the work of the 
actual application of the laws to in- 
dustry. The report contains a résumé 
of the conventions adopted at the various 
meetings of the International Labour 
Organization (League of Nations) and 
a table of the most important laws and 
orders of the various countries on the 
subject dealt with. 


Women and Childzen in the Textile Industry. 


Publication No. 4, giving the results 
of a survey of the hours of work and age 
of entry of women and children in the 
textile industry, was prepared by Dr. 
Marion Phillips, secretary of the 
International Federation of Working 
Women. Examination of the laws of 
the various countries shows little dif- 
ference, the writer states, between -the 
hours of women and those of children 
and young persons. ‘‘Nor is there any 
important difference between the hours 
of women and men. This is so in spite 
of the fact that in many countries, of 
which Great Britain may be taken as 
one of the chief examples, protective 
legislation as to hours has not affected 
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men.’’ Men, it is claimed, have obtain- 
ed similar conditions through trade 
union agreements rather than by means 
of legislation. The principal difference 
between laws as affecting men and 
women, respectively, is that night work 
is mostly forbidden for women and 
sometimes (as in Great Britain and 
Switzerland) Sunday ‘work also. In 
France, where three shifts are worked 
in the textile trade, women may work 
only on the middle or day shift, while 
in several countries overtime is not per- 
mitted to women in certain processes. 


The pamphlet concludes with an 
‘‘Tnternational Programme’’ embodying 
the views of the trade unions in the 
various countries in regard to the work 
of women and young persons and condi- 
tions of their admission to the textile 
industry. The proposals as to the ad- 
mission of children are mostly based on 
the programme submitted to the Wash- 
ington Conference by the Joint Commit- 
tee of industrial women’s organizations 
in Great Britain. The “International 
Programme’’ proposes an 8 hour day 
and : a 44 hour week for women, with two 
shifts throughout the industry and no 
overtime save in breakdowns, when only 
adults should be employed: minimum 
rest periods of one hour at mid-day, 
fifteen minutes in the morning and the 
same in the afternoon, or any other 


. arrangement of the rest allowance pre- 


ferred by the workers; payment for 
statutory holidays, and at least twelve 
days holiday in each year after six 
months’ service ; provision for maternity 
according to the Washington Conven- 
tion; total prohibition of employment of 
children under fourteen years of age, 
this age to be raised within the next 
three years to sixteen; compulsory halt- 
time attendance at continuation schools 
from the ages of sixteen to eighteen 
years within working days, that is, for 
twenty-two hours out of a 44 hour week ; 
every child to pass medical and edu- 
cational tests before admission to the 
industry, with remedial treatment until 
the normal standard is reached. 
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DECISION OF JUDGE GALT RESPECTING LEGAL STATUS OF TRADE 
UNIONS, 


N view of the wide interest in the 

issues raised by the decision of Mr. 
Justice Galt in the Court of King’s 
Bench at Winnipeg, in March, in the 
case of Chase and others vs. Starr, the 
full text of the judgment is printed 
below. The action was brought by 
Howard B. Chase and Wilmot H. Nash, 
veneral chairman and secretary treas- 
urer respectively of the Canadian 
Division of the International Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, against 
Samuel Starr, former secretary of the 
same organization, to compel him to 
give an accounting of funds in his 
possession when he was relieved from 
office at the triennial convention held 
at Cleveland in May, 1921. Mr. Starr 
refused to surrender his office, claim- 
ing that he had not received notifica- 
tion that his services were dispensed 
with. The case came to trial in Decem- 
ber, 1922, and was adjourned until 
January 15, 1923, when counsel for 
Mr. Starr asked leave to amend the 
statement of the defence in order to 
attack the legal status of the labour 
organization, claiming that 1t was oper- 
ating in restraint of trade, and moving 
for non-suit. After three days of ar- 
eument the judge reserved his decision. 
In the judgment, which was delivered 
on Mareh 10, he non-suited the 
plaintiff. 


The text of the judgment, which is 
of wide interest on account of its 
bearing on the legal status of trade 
unions in Canada, is reproduced in full 
herewith. It is stated that steps are 
being taken to carry the case to a high- 
er court in appeal. 


The text of the decision of Mr. Jus- 
tice Galt is as follows: 


This action is brought by Howard B. 
Chase and Wilmot H. Nash on their own 
behalf and on behalf of all members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
2 


of all other members of the General Com- 
mittee of Adjustment in the employ of the 
Canadian National Railways. The plaintifls 
allege amongst other things: 


‘*2. The plaintiffs together with some two 
thousand other Locomotive Engineers in the 
employ of the Canadian National Railways, 
are members of a trade union known as the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


‘*3. The said membership of the said Bro- 
therhood on the said railways compose nine- 
teen Lodges or Divisions which are part of 
the parent organization known as the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers. The Bro- 
therhood is a voluntary association or trade 
union with its headquarters at the City of 
Cleveland, in the State of Ohio, one of the 
United States of America, and it has a code 
of by-laws and regulations for the internal 
government of the said Brotherhood and its 
members to which as a condition precedent 
to membership and official position in the 
said Brotherhood and General Committee of 
adjustment, its members are bound to observe 
and conform. 


‘¢4. The said General Committee of Adjust- 
ment on the Canadian National Railways is 
composed of a Chairman, a Secretary-Treas- 
urer and a Delegate from each of the said 
nineteen Lodges or Divisions of the said 
Brotherhood. 


‘<5. The defendant was a member of the 
said Brotherhood and for several years prior 
to the 25th day of May A.D. 1921, was the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the said General Com- 
mittee of Adjustment and as such was the 
eustodian of the funds, vouchers, books, 
records and accounts of the said General 


Committee of Adjustment. 


‘6, Among other things it was the duty of 
the defendant to receive in trust from the 
various Lodges or Divisions of the said Bro- 
therhood, the monies contributed from time 
to time by the membership for the expense, 
salaries and maintenance of the said General 
Jommittee of Adjustment and of its General 
Chairman and Secretary-Treasurer. . It was 
also the defendant’s duty during the time 
that he was the Secretary-Treasurer of the 


‘said General Committee of Adjustment to 


pay out the said money only when properly 
authorized by the said General Committee of 
Adjustment for the proper and legitimate 
purposes of the said General Committee of 


Adjustment and to keep a true and correct 
accounting thereof and to turn over to his 
successor in office all the said monies, 
vouchers, books, records and accounts. On 
December 31st 1919, the defendant held in 
trust for the said purposes of the General 
Committee the sum of $6,180.78. 


*“14. On or about the said 25th day of May 
A.D. 1921, the defendant was removed from 
his office of Secretary-Treasurer and the 
plaintiff Wilmot H. Nash, was elected pur- 
suant to the said by-laws of the said Bro- 
therhood as from the 29th day of August, 
AD LO 2.0077 


The plaintiffs allege that since the 31st 
December 1919, the defendant has received 
large sums of money, amounting in all to 
$26,409.18, which he has failed to pay over 
or account for to the plaintiffs. The plain- 
tiffs claim the above monies and an account. 


The defendant denies most of the allega- 
tions made by the plaintiffs and alleges that 
he is not in default as regards his payments 
or accounting, but on the contrary he coun- 
terclaims for the sum of $5,747.50 received 
by him from certain Lodges which had been 
suspended, and for himself the sum of $389.70 
as balanee of account. 


It is noteworthy in the above pleadings 
that the plaintiffs do not allege that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers igs re- 
gistered as a trade union under the Dominion 
Trades Union Act, nor does it appear that 
any order was made appointing the plaintiffs 
Chase and Nash to represent the Brotherhood. 
On the other hand, the defendant has not 
denied the right of these persons to sue in 
the representative capacity alleged, and so 
under King’s Bench Rule 335 the propriety 
of the representation is admitted. The de- 
fendant has not set up in his defence any 
allegation challenging the legal right of the 
plaintiffs to bring the action. 


At the trial before me, commencing 
‘January 15th 1923, Mr. David Compbell, 
counsel for the plaintiffs, filed the constitu- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers (Exhibit 2). During the discussion 
of the pleadings which took place on Jan- 
uary 16th Mr. McArthur, counsel for the 
defendant, asked leave to amend the state- 
ment of defence by setting up the illegality 
of the plaintiff Brotherhood and Committee. 
No ruling was given at the time with regard 
to this request and the plaintiffs proceeded 
with the evidence and showed that although 
the plaintiffs had received from the defen- 
dant, after his dismissal, ine sum of $5,289.- 
62, there were several thousand dollars not 
accounted for according to the view which 
the plaintiffs took of the defendant’s account. 
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At the conclusion of the plaintiff’s case, 
Mr. McArthur moved for a non-suit, basing 
his argument upon the contention that the 
plaintiffs were admittedly an unregistered 
trade union with a constitution which inelud- 
ed many purposes and objects in restraint of 
trade; and consequently they were an un- 
lawful organization and could not enforce 
any rights in a Court of Sustice. Mr. David 
Campbell. argued against the motion and 
quoted many of the leading English auth- 
orities in answer to this charge of illegality. 
As I have said, the defendant had failed to 
set up this defence. But on the other hand, 
the plaintiff had put in the constitution of 
the organization and consequently the ques- 
tion of illegality was plainly brought before 
the Court. 


The conditions under which a defendant 
may or may not rely upon the plaintiff’s 
illegality are carefully dealt with in North- 
western Salt Co. v. Electrotytie Alkali Co., 
(1914) A.C. 461. Lord Moulton says at p. 
475: ‘‘It is conceded that if a written con- 
tract is ex facie in restraint of trade so as 
to be against public policy, the judge is 
entitled and, indeed, bound, to take the 
point, and the decision is for him, and not 
for the jury.’’ 


If it should be considered necessary, in the 
present case, to plead the illegality relied 
upon, I think that the defendant should have 
that right. My own impression is that it is 
not necessary. 


I reserved judgment on the motion for non- 
suit and the defendant proceeded with his 
evidence, but it was found advisable: to 
adjourn the conclusion of the case until the 
results of a reference to the Master as to the 
accounts should be obtained. 


The parties have both agreed to treat the 
Master’s report as final in so far as his find- 
ings are concerned. I make the following 
extracts from it: : Babe, Maa J 


‘*J, The monies received by the defen- 
dant as referred to in paragraph 16, subsec- 
tion C of the Statement of Claim amounted 
to . $29,602.95, and were paid to him as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the General Committee 
of Adjustment of the Grand International 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers on that 
part of the Canadian National Railway for- 
merly the Canadian Northern for the follow- 
ing purposes. Sn 


(A) The sum of $375.00, part there- 
of, was paid as an assessment of $2.00 
per member for the payment of the ex- 
penses of delegates to the wage enquiry 
which resulted in the McAdoo award and 
and supplements thereto. These assess- 
ments were to have been remitted. by the 
defendant to the Grand International 
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“Headquarters and should not have been 
deposited with the funds of the General 
Committee of Adjustment. 


(B) The sum of $29,227.95, the re- 
mainder thereof, was received by the 
defendant from the twenty-two divisions 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
‘gineers, nine of which were suspended in 
May, 1920, and all but three since rein- 
“stated, and that all said money was paid 
“tothe defendant for the legitimate pur- 

poses of the General Committee of Ad- 
‘justment. 


2. Out of the said sum of ‘$29,227.95, 
the defendant has properly paid out for the 
legitimate expenses of the General Committee 
of Adjustment sums amounting in all to $20,- 
348.70 fer which amount and also for the 
sum of $5,510.62 handed over by the defen- 
dant to his successor in office, the plaintiffs 
are willing that the defendant should be cre- 
dited. making a total credit to defendant of 
$25,859.32. ?? 


Thirdly, the Master finds that the defen- 
dant was removed from office as Secretary- 
Treasurer on 25th May, 1921, but after his 


removal he paid out of the said funds sums © 


amounting in all to $3,155.93, for purposes 
connected with the establishment of a Cana- 
dian Association of Enginemen, which was to 
be altogether independent of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 


As a result of the Master’s findings, Mr. 
Campbell claims that the plaintiffs are entitl- 
ed to judgment for $3,743.63. 


J am indebted to the learned counsel on 
both sides for the able and comprehensive 
manner in which they presented their clients’ 
cases. 


I know of no case in the Canadian Courts 
defining the respective rights of a registered 
and non-registered trade union. The English 
decisions are almost our only guide. The 
subject is full of complexity, and I can see 
no escape from, the necessity of tracing, up 
the history of trade unions and the laws 
applicable to them, both in England and in 
Canada. 


Among the outstanding authorities on trade 
union. law is Hilton v. Eckersley, (1855) 8 
E &.B, 47. That happened to be a trade 
union of. employers. A bond was made by 
eighteen employers, each binding himself in 
the sum of $500, subject to certain conditions 
with regard to the conduct of their business. 
The bond recited amongst other things that 
there, were certain societies or combinations 
of workmen who interfered with the property 
and establishments of the obligors; and 
whereas the said combinations were sustained 
by funds arbitrarily levied and extorted by 
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way of tax or rate on the persons employed 
by the said obligors respectively, and receiv- 
ing wages from them, and it had become ne- 
cessary to take measures for vindicating their 
legal rights for the control of their property, 
which would also best sustain the rights. of 
the laborer to the free disposal of his skill 
and industry, ete., the Court of Queen’s 
Bench decided that the bond was void as 
being in restraint of trade, and. judgment . 
Crompton, J. 
in delivering jurdgment, says, at p..53; ‘‘The 
plea then stated that, except as it appeared 
by the condition, there was no consideration 
for the execution of the bond by the defen- 
dant: and that the bond was in. restraint of 
trades, illegal and void.’’ - Page 54: ‘“By 
recent enactments, carefully worded, com- 
binations to raise or lower the rate of wages, 
and to regulate the hours of labor, are made 
no longer punishable. But those enactments 
do not make such combinations legal agree- 
ments in the sense that the breach of them 
can be enforced at law, and still less do they 
apply to make enforceable at law an agree- 
ment, not being a mere stipulation among the 
parties themselves which any one might with- 
draw from at his pleasure, but binding and 
tying themselves up, under‘‘a penalty, to 
close their works if a majority of a particular 
body shall dictate to them so to do. I think 
this bond void, as being in restraint of the 
freedom of trade, and’ from its mischievous 


and dangerous tendency, pointed out in the 


argument, with respect to strikes and com- 
binations. The general principle of contracts 
in restraint of trade being void is perfectly 
well established, and this case does not ap- 
pear to me to fall within any of the excep- 


. tions and relaxations which have been allowed 


as to that principle.’’ 


Page 55: ‘‘One of the most objectionable 
parts of this bond is that it takes away the 
freedom of action of the individual to carry 
on the trade, and to open and ‘close his works 
according as it may be for his interest or 
that of the public. It appears to me ob- 
viously mischievous that the parties should 
give up this right of judging for themselves, 
and place themselves and their trades under 
the dictation either of a majority or of a 
committee of delegates, which seems the same 
in principle.’ 


Page 56: ‘‘The same observation applies 
to the case of the workmen themselves. If 
this bond is legal, in the sense of being en- 
forceable at law, a promise on the part of 
any individual workman not to retire from 
the strike, or to pay a weekly subscription 
to it, or to pay a penalty if he went to work 
without the leave of a majority of the meet- 
ing, or disobeyed the dictation of the de- 
legates, would be binding upon him; and no 
workman would be able to free himself from 
the tyranny of such dictation, whatever might 
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be the state of his family, however rea- 
sonable he might think the offer of his mas- 
ters as to wages, and although he might be 
perfectly satisfied, in his own mind, that the 
longer continuance of the strike was ruining 
himself, his family.and his fellow workmen, 
and was doing incalculable injury to the 
publie. 


‘‘Tt is said, indeed, that the object of the 


bond is to defend the parties, and to enable 
them to meet the combination of workpeople. 
But I think agreements of this nature, on 
the one side or other, or both, really tend to 
prolong the mischief; and, however right it 
may be that the masters or workmen should 
respectively stand by and assist each other 
in resisting what they consider unfair de- 
mands, yet that the giving up their indivi- 
dual right of judging and acting for them- 


selves in matters so greatly affecting the 


public is mischievous and dangerous in the 
extreme I think it not to be endured that 
majorities and delegates, of workmen or 
masters, should in effect be allowed to legis- 
late upon questions immediately affecting 
the happiness of the working classes and the 
prosperity of the trade and commerce of the 
whole nation.’’ 


Page 57: ‘‘It was contended on the part 
of the plaintiff, by Mr. Cowling, that some 
part of this agreement might be good, and 
that the bond, with reference to such part, 
would not be invalid. Bur 1 think that the 
illegality pervades the whole agreement, and 
that, part of the consideration of the bond 
being that the works should be closed ac- 
cording to the dictation of the majority, the 
whole instrument is illegal, even if part of 
the engagement of each obligor were held 
according to Mr. Cowling’s argument to be 
legal.’’ 


_ The plaintiff appealed to the Exchequer 
Chamber, alleging error in the above judg- 
ment. The appeal was heard before six judges, 
and the judgment of the Court was delivered 
by Alderson B., affirming the judgment of the 
Queen ’s Bench. Alderson B., at p. 75: ‘‘ Prima 
facie, it is the privilege of a trader in a free 
country, in all matters not contrary to law, 
to regulate his own mode of carrying it on 
according to his own discretion and choice. 
If the law has in any matter regulated or 
restrained his mode of doing this, the law 
must be obeyed. But no power short of the 
general law ought to restrain his free dis- 
cretion. Now here the obligors to this 
bond have clearly put themselves into a 
situation of restraint. 


‘* First: each of them is prevented from pay- 
ing any amount of wages except such as the 
majority may fix, whatever may be the cir- 
cumstances of the work to be done and his 
own opinion thereon. Secondly, they can only 
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employ persons for such times and periods as 
the majority may fix on, however much the 
minority may deem it for their own interest 
to do otherwise. The hours of work, the 
suspending of work, partially or altogether, 
the discipline and management of their 
establishments, is to be regulated by others 
forming a majority, and taken from every 
individual member. And all this for a fixed 
period of twelve months. All these are surely 
regulations restraining each man’s power of 
carrying on his trade according to his disere- 
tion, for his own best advantage, and there- 
fore are restraints on trade not capable of 
being legally enforced. 


‘‘We do not mean to say that they are 
illegal, in the sense of being criminal and 
punishable. The case does not require us 
and we think we ought not to express any 
opinion on that point.’’ 


To the same effect are the decisions respect- 
ing labour unions: See Hornby v. Close,(1866) 
L.R. 2 U.B. 153; and Farrer v. Close (1869), 
Ls, pty 4B. BZ: 


Such combinations, whether of employers 
or employees, being considered unlawful the 
parties to such combinations found them- 
selves powerless to enforce their rights. Then 
followed the passing of the Trade Union Act, 
1871. Its material provisions are as follows: 


‘¢2, The purposes of any trade union shall 
not by reason merely that they are in res- 
traint of trade, be deemed to de unlawful, so 
as to render any member of such trade union 
liable to criminal prosecution for conspiracy 
or otherwise. 


‘3, The purposes of any trade union shall 
not, by reason merely that they are im 
restraint of trade, be unlawful so as to render 
void or voidable any agreement or trust. 


‘4. Nothing in this Act shall enable any 
Court to entertain any legal proceeding iv- 
stituted with the object of directly enfore- 
ing, or recovering damages for the breach of, 
any of the following agreements, namely,— 


(1) Any agreement between member 
of a trade union as such, concerning the 
conditions on which any members for 
the time being of such trade union shal! 
or shall not sell their goods, transact 
business, employ, or be employed; 


(2) Any agreement for the payment 
by any person of any subscription or 
penalty to a trade union; 


(3) <Any agreement for the appli¢a- 
tion of the funds of a trade union,— 


(a) To provide benefits te mem- 
bers; or, 
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(b) To furnish contributions to 
any employer or workman not a 
member of such trade union, in con- 
sideration of such employer or work- 
man acting in conformity with the 
rules or resolutions of such trade 
union; or, 


(c) To discharge any fine impos- 
ed upon any person by sentence of 
a Court of Justice; or 


(4) <Any agreement made between one 
trade union and another; or, 


(5) Any bond to secure the perfor- 
manee of any of the above mentioned 
agreements. 


But nothing in this section shall be deemed 
to constitute any of the above mentioned 
agreements unlawful.’’ 


Under section 5, all real and personal estate 
belonging to any union could be vested in 
trustees for the union, who would have power 
to sue and be sued in regard to it. 


“$93. The term ‘trade union’ means such 
combination, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, for regulating the relations between 
workmen and masters, or between workmen 
and workmen, or between masters and mas- 
ters, or for imposing restrictive conditions 
on the conduct of any trade or business, as 
would, if this Act had not passed, have been 
deemed to have been an unlawful combina- 
tion by reason of some one more of its pur- 
poses being in restraint of trade; Provided 
that this Act shall not affect:— 


(1) Any agreement between partners 
as to their own business; 


(2) Any agreement between an em- 
ployer and those employed by him as to 
such employment; 


(3) Any agreement in consideration 
of the sale of the goodwill of a business 
or of instruction in any profession, trade, 
or handicraft.’’ 


Shortly after the passing of the Act, 
Jessel, M.R., in 1880, was called upon to cou- 
strue the Act, which he did in Rigby v. 
Connol, 14 Ch. D. 482. It appeared that the 
union there in question, like most other 
unions, provided certain benefits for its mem- 
bers in addition to its trade purposes. Jessel, 
M.R. says at p. 489; ‘‘It is under the first 
portion of the rules that the plaintiff has a 
direct interest, that is, he has a right to 
participate in benefits by virtue of having 
paid his subscriptions. That being the posi- 
tion of the plaintiff, we must consider what 
the Trade Union Act, 1871, provides. That 
Act, no doubt was passed primarily with a 
view to preventing the treasurers and secre- 
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taries and officers of these societies from 
robbing them; that was the chief object. 
It was discovered that some of these men 
abusing the confidences reposed in them, took 
advantage of the law which made these so- 
cieties illegal, by appropriating their funds 
and property to their own use. That, no 
doubt, was one of the principal objects and 
therefore the Act was passed to get at these 
men. Another object was this; there was a 
great difficulty in suing and getting their 
property from third person, and one object 
of the Act was to enable these societies to 
sue in respect of their property, and also to 
enable them. to hold property, such as a 
house or office, but it was not intended that 
the contracts entered into by the members of 
the society should be made legal contracts 
inter se, nor that Courts of Justice could 
interfere to enforce them. If that had been 
intended the result would have been this, 
that an agreement between a number of 
workmen once entered into, compelling them 
to work in a particular manner, or to obstain 
from working in a particular manner, would 
have been enforceable according to law, and 
to a certain extent would have reduced some 
portion of the workmen to a e¢ondition of 
something like serfdom and slavery. Of 
course, the Legislature, by interfering, had 
no idea of doing anything of that sort.’’ 


In the year 1872, (35 Vict. cap. 30) this 
Trade Union Act was introduced into Canada 
almost in ipsissimis verbis, except that, 
under see. 5, the Act should not apply to anv 
trade union not registered under the Act. 


In 1876, it was found advisable in England 
to correct certain defects in their Act. One 
of them was the definition of a trade union. 


In Russell v. Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters, (1912) A.C. at p. 440, Lord Rob- 
son gives the following explanation of the 
defect: ‘‘This definition gave rise to the 
anomalous situation that, before a trade 
union could take advantage of the benefits 
of the Act with regard to registration &c., 
it had to prove that its rules were in res- 
traint of trade, for it was only to such com- 
binations that the Act applied. This was 
remedied by the amending Act passed in 
1876, whereby the definition was made to 
include trade unions whether they were in 
restraint of trade or not, but this amendment 
does not substantially detract from the force 
of the foregoing observations as to the as- 
sumed state of the law prior to the passing 
of the principal Aect.’’ 


In Canada we have retained the Act of 
1871 (passed in 1872) with its original de- 
fects, and the provision which was not in 
the English Act, that our Act should not 
apply to any trade union not registered under 
the Act. The only change made in the Revis- 
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ed Statutes of 1886 and 1906 (cap. 125) was 
to transpose sec. 22 into sections 2 and 3. 
Under sec. 2 of our Act, it would appear that 
Parliament considered all trade unions, e¢0 
nomine, to be unlawful combinations ‘‘ but 
for this Act.’’ 


In Fry on Specific Performance, 5th ed., 
sec. 486, it is said: ‘‘Trade unions being, 
apart from the Trade Union Act, 1871, illegal 
associations, the Court will not by reason of 
the terms of section 4 of that Act, at the 
instance of a member of such an union enforce 
a contract contained in its rules for providing 
benefits for its members.’’ 4 

In Yorkshire Miners’ Association v. How- 
den, (1905) A.C. 256, Lord Lindley says at 
pe 279: ‘“My Lords, before the Trade Union 
Act, 1871, was passed, trade unions were 
unincorporated societies not recognized as 
legal, and in that sense, at least, they were 
held to be illegal on the ground that their 
objects were to srestrain freedom of trade 
and were against public policy. Neither 
Courts of Law nor Courts of equity would 
recognize or enforce the rules of such so- 
cieties or the trusts on which their funds 
were held. By the Act in question trade 
unions were freed from the illegality -which 
was the consequence of being regarded as 
against public policy. Their rules and trust 
can no longer be treated as invalid by reason 
of their being in restraint of trade. They 
may be illegal or unenforceable on some other 
ground, and if they are the Act of 1871 does 
not in any way legalize them or affect them.’’ 


In Russell v. Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters. (1912) A.C. 421, the respondent 
society was held, notwithstanding its regi- 
stration to be an illegal association at com- 
mon law, inasmuch'as its main purposes were 
in unreasonable restraint of trade and the 
rules relating to those purposes were not 
separable from the rules relating to its provi- 
dent purposes. At p. 429, Lord Macnaghton 
says: ‘‘A trade union is merely an unin- 
corporated society of individuals. The de- 
signation does not of itself import illegality. 
There have been many and probably there 
may be still some trade: unions lawful in 
every point of view, and not depending for 
their legality or for their immunity on the 
Act of 1871. This proposition is recognized 
plainly in the definition of a trade union 
contained in the Act of 1876. In the case of 
a trade union not dependent on the Trade 
Union Acts for its legality or immunity the 
law is open to the members of the society 
just as it is in the case of other voluntary 
societies for the purpose of enforcing con- 
tractual rights and trusts against the asso- 
ciation. 


“The only question, therefore, seems to be 
this: Is this trade union, apart from the Act 
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of 1871, a lawful association? The answer 
must depend on a consideration of its pur- 
poses as manifested in its rules.’’ 


It would appear from Lord Macnaghton’s 
judgment, that there actually were many 
trade unions not depending for their legality 
on the Act of 1871, and it would seem to 
follow that ‘‘the law is open to the mem- 
bers’’ of such societies for the purpose of 
enforcing their contractual rights. This is 
an important point to bear in mind having 
regard to section 5 providing that our Act 


shall not apply to any trade union not re- 


gistered under the Act. To.such a society 
registration would impose. shackles instead 
of removing them, for when once such a 
society became registered no Court could en- 
tertain any of the legal proceedings set forth 
in section 4. 


The views expressed by Lord Lindley and 
Lord Maenaghton are widely divergent, but 
they are both obiter dicta. Lord Lindley’s 
view has been adopted by Lord Justice Fry 
in his work above quoted, and it corresponds 
with the apparent meaning of our Trade 
Union Act. If this view be correct, the 
plaintiffs in this action are out of Court, for 
being an unregistered trade union they are 
wholly incapacitated from enforcing any legal 
rights. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers is said to have been organized in 
or about the year 1864, and it is recognized 
throughout the continent of North America 
as one of the most reputable and honorable 
organizations. Counsel say that they know 
of no case in which the plaintiff Brotherhood 
has ever had its legality enallenged in any 
Court. For this reason I prefer to adopt 
Lord Macnaughton’s view, and to deal with 
this particular trade union as one which may 
or may not be able to enforce its rights in 
Court. Whether it can do so or not depends 
upon the construction to be given in its pur- 
poses as. disclosed by its constitution 
(Exhibit 2). I extract the following: Page 
5, sec. 8. ‘*The G. I. D. (Grand International 
Division) shall have exclusive jurisdiction 
over all subjects pertaining to the Brother- 
hood, and its enactments and decisions upon 
all questions are the supreme law of the 
Brotherhood, and all divisions and. members 
of.. the Order shall render true obedience 
thereto. ’’ 


‘See. 4: The meeting of the G.I.D. shall 
be held triennially in May at Cleveland.’’ 


‘“Sec. 8: The Grand Chief Engineer shall 
devote his whole time to the interests of the 
Brotherhood. He shall be official head of the 
Order, and have the general direction of the © 
Assistant Grand Chiefs in their work, and © 
shall exercise full control over the Grand 
Office in general.’’ - . . 
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Page 15, see. 31: ‘‘The Grand Dues shall be 
six dollars ($6.00) per year, payable as per 
section 33, and every mé¢mver shall be con- 
sidered a subscriber to the Journal. One 
dollar of the Grand Dues will be applied to 
the Journal; one dollar applied to the Reserve 
Fund; two dollars to be placed in the General 
Fund to defray the expenses of the organiza- 
tion; two dollars to be placed in the Indigent 
Fund.’’ 


Page 18, sec. 389: ‘‘All brothers engaged in 
a legalized strike, and all brothers who lose 
their positions on account of the interest they 
take in Brotherhood matters, upon satisfac- 
vory evidence of such facts being presented 
to the Grand Officers shall receive $40.00 
per month for a period of six months, unless 
they ‘get employment sooner.’’ 


Page 33, sec. 28: ‘‘All candidates before 
being initiated into the Brotherhood shall 
take the required examination and fill out 
the application for one or more policies in 
the B. of L. E. Mutual Hise and Accident 
Insurance Association, etc.’ 


Page 38, sec. 46: ‘‘Should it become known 
to any member of this Brotherhood that a 
member thereof has been guilty of having 
in any way violated any law, rule or regula- 
tion of the order, it shall be his duty to at 
once bring charges in writing against such 
member before the Division to which said 
offending member belongs, and the Division 
shall proceed as per section 49. Section 49 
prescribes the mode of trial.’’ 


Page 39, sec. 50: ‘‘Should any member of 
the Brotherhood be found guilty of any of- 
fence described in sec. 46, of the Statutes, 


be shall be subject to the following penalties;. 


First, expulsion; second, suspension; third, 
reprimand; fourth, censure. The ballot to 
be taken on the severest penalty first, and so 
on down until the penalty is fixed on the 
offender. ’’ 


See. 51: ‘Any member of the B. of L. E. 
who takes the place of anyone engaged in a 
strike recognized as legal by the B. of L. E. 
shall be expelled when proven guilty, and 
shall’ forever be ineligible for readmittance 
to. this Brotherhood.’’ 


Sec.: 57: «Any member refusing to sustain 
the action or to carry out the instruction of 
the General Committee of Adjustment of 
the system.on which he is employed, shall, 
upon’ conviction by his Division as per sec. 
49, be expelled for violation of obligation.’’ 


See. 83: ‘There shall be a card termed a 
Withdrawal Card, for the use of members 
who are permitted to withdraw from,.the B. 
of L. E. It shall state the name and age of 
the member to whom it is issued; also his 
reasons for desiring it, and shall. bear the 
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signature of the C.. EH. and Secretary-Trea- 
surer and bear the seal of the Division. 


‘Any member requesting such card shall 
state to his Division, in writing, the reasous 
why, and his age and present employment, 
which statement shall lie over to the second 
regular meeting before final action upon it 
ean be taken. If at the expiration of that 
time the member receives a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote of the members present in favor 
of his request, it shall be granted, and he 
shall be declared no more a member of the 
B. of L. E.; provided that under no circum- 
stanees shall a withdrawal card be granted a 
member during a strike of the B. of LE, 
or who retains his seniority, or to one who 
is in or intends to engage in a business for- 
bidden by the laws of the Organization.’’ 


I quote the following provisions from the 
Standing Rules, on page 77, sec. 33: ‘‘Mem- 
bers are prohibited from signing any con- 
tracts with a railroad company, or making 
any verbal agreement without the consent 
of the General Committee of Adjustment of 
the system on which they are employed, 
under penalty of expulsion.’’ 


In May 1918, an agreement known as the 
Chicago ‘Joint "Agreement, was entered into 
between the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers. On page 97 of the 
Constitution the following Article appears: 
Art. V (a).- When a member of either of 
these organizations has been expelled for any 
cause, except non-payment for dues and as- 
sessments, the lodge or division shall notify 
the other organization of such expulsion, 
together with a statement of the cause. (b) 
A member or an ex-member of either of 
these organizations shall not be admitted to 
membership in the other until he is square 
on the books of the organization to which 
he had originally belonged. 


Art. VII (a). When a strike is called by 
one organization, the members of the other 
organization shall not perform any service 
that was being performed before the strike 
was called, by the members of the organiza- 
tion who are on strike. 


Under the provisions affecting pensions [ 
extract the following, page 112, sec. 6; Any 
member who takes a final withdrawal card 
from the B. of L. E. forfeits membership 
herein, together with all rights and interests 
that he may then have, or may have had, in 
this Association, at once. 


Page 118, Art. IX, sec. 2: Any member of 
this ‘Association, who has been declared a 
pensioner by the Board, who shall have paid 
dues shall be entitled to pensions varying 
with the number of months they have paid 
their dues, such pensions varying from $30.00 
to $65.00 per month. 
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Provisions for insurance are part and par- 
cel of the organization but for business rea- 
sons are conducted by a Company incorporated 
for the purpose. , 


In addition to the General Constitution, 
from which I have made the above extracts, 
the defendant put in portion of a printed 
document called the ritual of the order 
(exhibit 18) from which I extract the follow- 
ing, at p. 50, see. 1: ‘‘Resolved, that in the 
event of a question of wages or other causes, 
where the Brotherhood is likely to be involv- 
ed in an issue with a railway company, or its 
officials, or when a strike is in progress on 
any road, no one will be permitted to take 
an active part in the deliberations of any 
Division while the question at issue is under 
diseussion, unless he be in active service as 
a Locomotive Engineer or employed exclu- 
sively by the Brotherhood. The Engineers on 
every railroad shall settle their grievances 
with their own general committee ‘of adjust- 
ment, if possible. Failing to do so, how- 
ever, they may call'on the Grand Chief 
Kngineer, who in conjunction with two-thirds 
majority of said committee, shall have full 
power to give permission to poll the road; 
but after such permission has been granted, 
the Engineers on said road shall decide 
whether they will quit work or not by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members who are 
employed on the system where the trouble 
exists, subject to the approval of the Grand 
Chief Engineer. But the Brothers belonging 
to the Divisions who are not employed on 
the system where the trouble exists shall not 
be allowed to vote upon the question, and if 
rf is decided to stop work, they shall be 
sustained by the Brotherhood, and the exec- 
utive committee shall be empowered to levy 
an assessment on all members of the Brother- 
hood who are earning more than $50 per 
month, except honorary members, for their 
assistance. The Brothers so out of work shall 
receive $40.00 per month for six months, if 
out of work for that length of time.’’ 


‘*See. 5: Resolved, that should any member 
of the Brotherhood disclose in any way or 
form whatever, to any person or persons not 
members of the Brotherhood, any of the 
proceedings of the Division to which he _ be- 
longs, or to any other Division, or any plan, 
project proposition, or private ,matter of 
whatever nature, concerning the Brotherhood 
at large, and which if made public, would be 
calculated to injure in the slightest degree 
the best interests of the Brotherhood, he 
shall, on conviction, be considered as having 
violated his obligation by thus betraying the 
secrets /of the “Brotherhood, and shall be 
ignominiously expelled from the Division and 
his name, together with the cause of his 
expulsion, shall be forwarded to the Grand 
Office. Any member thus expelled shall not 
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be eligible for membership in the B. of L. E., 
until after a period of five years from the 
date of his expulsidn when he may be rein- 
stated by a two-third vote of all the members 
present at a regular meeting of the Division 
from which he was expelled. The application 
for reinstatement must lay over two regular 
meetings. ’’ 


The question is whether the provisions of 
the plaintiffi’s constitution are such as to 
preclude the plaintiffs from enforcing their 
claim in a court of law. Many of the points 
which I have to deal with were carefully 
considered in Russell v. Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters, (1912) A.C. 421. The appellant 
was the widow and personal representative 
of James Russell, deceased, a carpenter who 
was for upwards ‘of forty years a member of 
the respondent Society—a registered trade 
union. The appellant brought an action for 
payment of certain monies representing su- 
perannuation benefits to which she alleged 
the deceased was entitled under the rules of 
the Society at the time of his death. The 
Respondents resisted the claim and pleaded 
their own illegality. It was a shameful de- 
fence and one which any Judge would be 
astute to overcome if possible, but the 
defence was held to prevail. I make the 
following quotations from the judgment of 
Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, commencing at 
p. 433: ‘*The learned judges of the Court of 
Appeal have made, if I may presume to say 
most careful analysis of those rules. 
In view of the importance of the question, 
and out of respect to these learned judges I 
have thought it right to make an indepen- 
dent examination of the rules on my own 
behalf. Waving done so, I cannot say that I 
am free to express any surprise that the coun- 
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*sel for the association should have frankly 


admitted that they were in restraint of trade, 
and should upon that have grounded his 
argument for the exclusion of this action 
from the cognizance or determination of a 
Court of Law. They contain careful provi- 
sions for the internal government of the 
society, and there is conferred upon the 
managing committee, the united trade com- 
mittee, and the branch committees, powers of 
command, control, and government which are 
of the most far-reaching and effective char- 
acter. Under various rules provision is made 
for expulsion from the society, and a fre- 
quent reference is made to rule 48—rule 4, 
for instanee, providing for a fine, suspension, 
or expulsion, ‘upon satisfactory ‘proof being 
given that such member has acted contrary 
to the Provisions of rule 48, clause 1’; and 
by rule 27, which affects "the duties and 
powers of officers conducting trade move- 
ments, power is given to those committees to 
fine, suspend, or expel any member who has 
refused to comply with the committee’s deci- 
sion, or has violated any of the conditions of 
the same rule, namely, rule 48. 
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The last mentioned rule itself provides ia 
most comprehensive terms for fine, suspen- 
sion, or expulsion of any member upon satis: 
factory proof being given that such a member 
has refused to comply with the decision of a 
managing committee, branch committee, or 
branch. Under the organization, accordingly, 
it is apparent that the workman, considered 
as a free disposer of his own labor, is thus 
confronted with a situation of great serions- 
ness should his freedom conflict with the 
decisions of any of the committees referred 
to. He is further exposed to liability to fine, 
suspension, and expulsion if he has ‘wilfully 
violated the recognized rules of the district 
in which he is working’ or takes ‘a sub- 
contract or piecework’ or is working for those 
classes of Employers, or fixing, using, or 
finishing work made under unfair conditions 
either at home or abroad, the judgment upon 
this subject being apparently the judgment 
of the governing bodies referred to.’’ 


Almost every word of this extract applies 
to the case under consideration, but Lord 
Shaw proceeds to say: ‘‘So far as the indivi- 
dual liberty of the worker is concerned, it is 
accordingly fairly plain that trade in respect 
of him is restrained, but that would not be 
sufficient to satisfy the conditions of un- 
lawfulness unless these were also such as 
to affect trade in general or the public at 
large. Upon this subject, it, however, ap- 
pears that provisions are made for granting 
assistauce to other trades and for levies of 
three pence per week per number ‘in the 
event of any great struggle between capital 
and labor in our own or any other trade.’ 


‘*My Lords, I have only indicated these 
points from the rules for the purpose of 
saying that the course adopted by the coun. 
sel for the association was the perfectly 
natural and proper course of a frank ad- 
mission that these rules are, in fact, in 
restraint of trade. They mean, and appear, 
co provide the materials and machinery under 
which, according to the decision and at the 
direction of the officials of the association, 
a particular trade may not merely be restrain- 
ed, but, by concerted action with other bran- 
ches of industry that trade and the trade of the 
ountry at large may be actually paralyzed.’’ 


Lord Shaw expressed his approval of the 
analysis made by the Lords Justices of the 
Court of Appeal in the Court below (1910), 
1 K. B. 506. The following extracts from the 
report in the Court of Appeal will make 
clear the ground upon which that Court based 
its finding (page 509). 


‘Rule 36, which was headed ‘Trade Pri- 
vilege’ contained provisions as to allowing 
the strike pay to members . . Clause 6 
provided that ‘all members out of employ: 
ment previous to or during the progress of a 
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strike, or lock-out, in the ship or honse 
building trade, where at least one-sixth of 
the members of any district or branch are 
affected, if not disentitled in accordance with 
clause 2 of this rule shall be entitled to trade 
privileges, irrespective of the branch of trade 
they were last employed at. Any member m 
receipt of trade privileges shall be supported 
as per rule until he again obtains employ- 
ment, provided that no member shall receive 
strike pay for more than six weeks after the 
close of a strike or lock-out, but, should he, 
during the progress of a strike or lock-out, 
obtain temporary employment in the district 
in which the dispute is pending, he shall be 
entitled to strike pay should he be discharg- 
ed before the expiration of six weeks subse- 
quent to the close of the dispute.’’ 


‘Rule was headed ‘Misconduct of 
Members’. Clause 1 provided that, It shall 
be competent for any managing committee, 
branch committee, or branch at a special or 
quarterly meeting, to fine (the amount not to 
exceed £2), suspend, or expel any member 
from the society upon satisfactory proof 
being given that such member has refused to 
comply with their decision, or by his conduct 
brought the society into discredit, wilfully 
violated the recognized rules of the district 
in which he is working, taking a sub-contract 
or piecework, or working for either of these 
classes of employers (sub-contractor or pieee- 
worker being defined as a person taking the 
jabor of a job only, and not supplying the 
material) or fixing, using, or finishing work 
which has been made under unfair conditions, 
either in the United Kingdom or abroad, or 
contrary to the recognized trade rules of the 
district in which it has been prepared, or has 
fraudulently received or misapplied the funds 
of the society, or the monies of any member 
or candidate intrusted to him for payment to 
the society; or belonging to any labour bureau, 
or similar institution, or holding any official 
capacity in the same.’’ 
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In considering the purpose of a trade union 
as disclosed by its constitution, one must 
judge of those purposes, not by the usual 
practice of the organization, but by the 
powers which may be exerted under the 
rules. 


One of the most far-reaching ‘‘restraints 
of trade’’ is a strike. In England it is well 
settled that strikes may be legal or illegal, 
according to their mode of origin, or the 
methods adopted in earrying them out. 


In Canada we have the Jndustrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, which introduces 
material qualifications affecting the legality 
of strikes. Sec. 56 provides that: ‘‘It shail 
be unlawful for any employer to declare cr 
cause a lock-out, or for an employee to go on 
strike, on account of any dispute prior to 
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or during a reference of such dispute to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the provisions of the act, or prior to or 
during a reference under the provision con- 
cerning railway disputes in the Conciliation 
and Labour Act.’’ 


In Rex v. McQuire, 16 O. L. B. 522, the 
Divisional Court of Ontario (Mulock, C. J. 
Clute and McGee, J. J.) held that the pro- 
hibition by the statute of lockouts or strikes 
‘‘prior to or during a reference’’ of the 
dispute to a Board, does not apply only to 
cases in which one of the parties to the 
dispute has made application for the appoint- 
ment of such a Board, but makes all lock- 
outs and strikes illegal until there has been 
such a reference, and the Board has made its 
report, thereon. 


In the constitution of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers the following provi- 
sions appear: 


1. The Grand International Division, 
having its head office at Cleveland in the 
United States, is given exclusive jurisdiction 
over all subjects pertaining to the Brother-. 
hood, and its decisions are the supreme law 
of the Brotherhood (sec. 3) 


2. All Brothers engaged in a legalized 
strike (i.e., a strike declared to be legal by 
the Head Official), and all Brothers who lose 
their positions on account of the interest they 
take in Brotherhood matters, upon satisfac- 
tory evidence of such facts being presented 
to the Grand Officers, shall receive $40 per 
month for a period of six months, unless they 
get employment sooner (sec. 39). 


3. Any member of the B. of L. E. who 
takes the place of anyone engaged in a strike 
recognized as legal by the B. of L. E. shall 
be expelled when proven guilty, and shall 
forever be ineligible for readmittance to this 
Brotherhood (See. 51). 


4. Members are prohibited from signing 
any contracts with a Railroad Company, or 
making any verbal agreement without the 
consent of the general Committee of Adjust- 
ment of the system on which they are em- 
ployed, under penalty of expulsion (p. 77, 
sec. 33). 


5. Under the so-called Chicago Joint 
Agreement, entered into between the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
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Brotherhood 
Engineers, the following provision appears: 
‘When a strike is called by one organization, 
the members of the other organization shall 
not perform any service that was being per- 
formed before the strike was called, by the 
members of the organization who are on 
strike (p. 97, Art. VII 2). 


6.. The so-called ritual (Exhibit 18) sec. 
1, contains a lengthy procedure for declaring 
a strike, after a two-thirds vote of all mem- 
bers who are employed on the system where 
the trouble exists. The remaining one-third 
of the, men have no power to continue work, 
if they so desire, but must. join in the strike. 


Mr. Campbell strenuously argued that if a 
member objected to the strike and desired to 
continue his employment, he could readily 
withdraw from the Brotherhood. 


But under sec. 83 of the Constitution, it is 
‘*Provided that under to circumstances shall 
a withdrawal card be granted a member dur- 
ing a strike of the B.E.’’ nor at any other 
time without complying with the procedure 
laid down in that section. : : 


I cannot resist the conclusion that the 
provisions in the Constitution and Ritual of 
the Plaintiffs relating to strikes, are open, 
under our Canadian law, to the same objec- 
tion as were the Rules of the respondent in 
Russell v. Amalgamated Society of Carpen- 
ters. They are in distinct restraint of trade, 
and render the plaintiffs an unlawful trade 
union to the extent of preventing them en- 
forcing rights in a Court of Law. It is un- 
necessary to decide whether, or to what 
extent, they could have enforced their claim 
against the defendant, if they had registered 
their organization under the Trade Union 
Act. 


The defendant’s counterclaim is entirely 
without foundation. The evidence given by 
him on examination for discovery shows that 
he had no authority to sue on behalf of those 
whom he purports to’ represent; and the 
Master’s report shows nothing due to him. 

For the above reasons I allow the defen- 
dant’s motion for non-suit with costs and 
dismiss the defendant’s counterclaim with 
costs. 


of Locomotive Firemen and. 


The case was one of importance and diffi- | 


culty, the argument alone lasting over three 
days, so I direct that the costs of beth parties 
be taxed irrespective of the statutory bar. 


a 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN CANADA. 


A Comparison of Provincial Laws as existing in 1923. 


AN outline of the provisions of the 

Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 
the various provinces of Canada was 
given in the Lasour Gazette for Au- 
gust, 1920. Since that time many amend- 
ments have been made, a tendency to- 
wards uniformity being noticeable, and 
the provincial acts in their present form 
may again be compared. The previous 
article reviewed briefly the history of 
this class of legislation, noting that the 
principles underlying workmen’s com- 
pensation passed through three stages 
before compensation was definitely 
established by law in the form now wide- 
ly accepted. These stages were: first, 
the earliest period, when responsibility 
for accidents was, under common law, 
fixed only upon employers directly guil- 
ty of negligence, the workers being 
obliged to take all the other risks of 
their employment including the risk of 
injury by their fellow employees; se- 
cond, the period which began in Great 
Britain in 1880, when employers, even 
in cases where negligence was not charge- 
able, were held liable for injuries 
resulting to their employees from any 
unforeseen breakdown in plant, or from 
the negligence of fellow workmen, with 
the limitation, however, that the em- 
ployers were not held liable in cases 
where the injured employees were guilty 
of contributory negligence; third, the 
period, opening with the British Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1906, when 
the right of the worker to full protection 
against all ‘‘professional risks,’’ that 
is, the risks inherent in his trade and 
arising out of his employment, was fully 
recognized. Compensation for industrial 
accidents has during the latter period 
been provided by law in all the Cana- 
dian provinces, except Prince Edward 
Island. 


The type of Workmen’s Compensation 
now established in six provinces consists 
of the compulsory insurance of em- 
ployers in a state fund administered by 
a Board, the whole cost of compensation 
to workmen for accidents arising out of 
and in the course of employment being 
met by collective contributions to the 
fund by the employers, the province 
making annual allowances towards the 
cost of administration. Ontario was the 
first province of Canada to adopt this 
plan, the system of state insurance 
against industrial risks being embodied 
in an act passed in May, 1914, on the 
lines of a report presented by Chief 
Justice Sir William R. Meredith, who 
had been commissioned by the province 
in 1910 to study and report on systems 
of workmen’s compensation existing in- 
other countries, and to draft a bill suit- 
able for the provinee. In his report the 
Commissioner said: 


‘“There are two main types of com- 
pensation laws. By one of them the 
employer is individually lable for 
the payment of it; and that is the 
British system. By the other, which 
may be called the German system, the 
hability is not individual but collective, 
the industries being divided into groups 
and the employers in the industries in 
each group being collectively liable for 
the payment of the compensation to the _ 
workmen employed in those industries 
practically a system of compulsory mu- 
tual insurance under the management 
of the State. The laws of other countries 
are of one or other of these types, or 
modified forms of them, and in most, if 
not all of them, in which the principle 
of individual liability obtains, employers - 
are required to insure against it.’’ The 
Commissioner came to the conclusion 
that ‘‘a compensation law framed on the 
main lines of the German law with the 
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modifications [ have embodied in my 
draft bill is better suited to the cirecum- 
stances and conditions of this province 
than the British compensation law, or 
the compensation law of any other 
eountry.’’ He further stated that ‘‘it 
is In my opinion essential that as far as 
is practicable there should he certainty 
that the injured workman and his de- 
pendants shall receive the compensation 
to which they are entitled, and it is also 
important that the small employer 
should not be ruined by having to pay 
compensation, it might be, for the death 
or permanent disability of his workmen 
eaused by no fault of his. It is, I think, a 
serious objection to the British Act that 
there is no security afforded to the work- 
man and his dependants that the defer- 
red payments of the compensation will be 
met, and that objection would be still 
more serious in a comparatively new 
country such as this, where many of the 
industries are small and conditions are 
much less stable than they are in the 
British Isles. This objection could, of 
course, be met by making it obligatory 
upon the employer to insure his work- 
men against aecident to the maximum 
amount to which they or their depen- 
dants would be entitled under the Act, 
but if insurance is to be compulsory I 
see no reason why the cheapest form of 
it — mutual insuranee — should not be 
prescribed. ’’ } 


The example of Ontario in establish- 
ine a system of state insurance was fol- 
lowed by five other provinces as follows: 
Nova Scotia, 1915; British Columbia, 
1916; Alberta, 1918; New Brunswick, 
1918; Manitoba, 1920. Manitoba had in 
1916 established a Board to administer 
an aceident fund set up by private in- 
surance companies in which employers 
coming under the act were required to 
insure, the Board deciding claims and 
making payments according to the scale 
fixed by the act. The act of 1920 super- 
seded this system by a system of state 
insurance similar to that in the five other 
provinces. Quebee and Saskatchewan 
still retain the systems instituted under 
acts of May, 1909 and March, 1911, res- 
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peetively, which enable workmen to ob- 
tain compensation from their employers 
individually through private insurance 
companies or by means of actions in the 
courts. The Quebee Legislature, at the 
second session of 1922, authorized the 
appointment of a special commission to 
consider and report upon the subject of 
workmen’s compensation. 


The Dominion Parliament, in 1918, 
enacted a law providing that Federal 
Government employees should receive 
such compensation in ease of accidents, 
as they or their dependents would re- 
ceive in private employment in the pro- 
vinee where the accident occurred, the 
amount of compensation to be determin- 
ed by the Provincial Board or other 
authority in such cases, and paid by 
the Dominion Government (Employees 
of the Intereolonial and Prince Edward 
Island Railways may elect between com- 
pensation under this act or under the 
Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island 
Railway Employees’ Provident Fund 
Act). 


The accompanying table shows for 
purposes of comparison the chief fea- 
tures of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts of the various provinces, as amend- 
ed to the present time; a similar table 
comparing the acts as then existing was 
geiven in the report of the Dominion- 
Provincial Commission on the Unifor- 
mity of Labour Laws, reproduced in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for May, 1920. 


Workmen’s Compensation Boards. — 
The Boards in the six provinces having 
‘“state’’ systems of workmen’s compen- 
sation consist each of three members. In 
British Columbia the term of office is 
limited to ten years, but in the remain- 
ing five provinees the Board members 
hold offiee during good behaviour. In 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario 
and Manitoba, however, the age limit is 
fixed at 75 years. The Boards have 
authority to divide industries into clas- 
ses according to risks, to fix rates of 
assessment suitable to each class with 
preferential or merit rating in favour of 
industries having good accident records 
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and to collect premiums, decide claims 
and pay compensation. On all these 
matters the Boards of Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia 
have final jurisdiction, while the laws of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick allow 
appeals from the Boards’ decisions to 
the Supreme Court, but only upon ques- 
tions of law or jurisdiction and with the 
permission of a judge of the Court. 


Industries included.—The Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts cover practically the 
whole industrial field, including manu- 
facturing, construction, lumbering, min- 
ing and quarrying, transportation, 
publie utilities, together with the various 
occupations incidental to these main 
groups. In Ontario however, certain 
industries (including municipal under- 
takings, railways and carshops, tele- 
eraphs, telephones, etc.) instead of con- 
tributing to the general compensation or 
accident fund, are individually lable to 
pay compensation. Other occupations, 
with the exception of those which are 
specifically excluded, may be brought in 
on the application of the employers with 
the Board’s approval. In Alberta, more- 
over, the consent of the employees is 
also required. The exempted classes in 
most provinees include travellers, casual 
labourers, out workers, domestic ser- 
vants, and farm labourers. Last year, 
however, Nova Scotia passed an amend- 
ing act which provided for the admission 
of farm labourers and domestics, on the 
appheation of their employers; while 
British Columbia admitted farm labour- 
ers and repealed a former rule exclud- 
ing office-workers. The latter class is 
still excluded in New Brunswick and 
Manitoba. Quebee and Saskatchewan 
exelude farm labourers, as well as all em- 
ployees earning $1,500 or $1,800 or more 
vearly, respectively. 


Waiting Period. — The minimum pe- 
riod of disability for which compensation 
is allowed under the various acts ranges 
from three to seven days. Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatche- 
wan allow compensation only when dis- 
ability lasts for seven days at least, but 
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payments date from the date of disabil- 
ity. In Quebee also the waiting period 
is seven days, with compensation for 
total and permanent disabilities from the 
date of injury, and for temporary 
disability from the end of the first week. 
In Alberta a workman who is ineapa- 
citated for at least 10 days is compensat- 
ed from the date of injury, but for 
shorter periods of incapacity the first 
three days are not reckoned. 


Filing of Claims. — The time limit 
for the filing of claims also varies in the 
different provinces. In Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, claims must be made on be- 
half of the workmen or their dependents 
within a year from the date of injury. 
This period may, in Nova Scotia, be ex- 
tended at the Board’s discretion. Auth- 
ority- to extend the time limit is also 
vested in the Boards of Ontario and 
Alberta, where the regular limits are 
fixed at six months and three months — 
respectively. 


Non-resident dependents. — Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Manitoba allow com- 
pensation to dependents residing abroad, 
but on the condition that in the place or 
country in which they reside similar 
provision is made in regard to accidents 
to foreign workers. An order-in-counceil 
to the same effect was issued in 1919 
under the New Brunswick Act. The 
British Columbia Act lays down the 
principle that ‘‘no person shall be ex- 
eluded as a dependent because he is a 
non-resident alien’’; by an amendment 
of 1919 the scale of compensation in the 
same province may be modified by the 
Board in accordance with the cost of 
living in the country where the depen- 
dents reside, so that the actual benefits 
given to foreign dependents may not be 
in excess of those given to dependents 
residing in Canada. In Alberta foreign 
workmen after residence in Canada for 
one year, and British subjects after re- 
sidence for two years, are presumed to 
have no dependents in their own country 
except their parents. 
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Accidents outside Province. — Provi- 
sion is made in the various acts in regard 
to accidents which happen outside the 
provinee concerned. The Nova Scotia 
Act, having in view the fishing among 
other industries, requires employers to 
apply for certificates authorizing their 
admission. In New Brunswick, work- 
men who are paid within the province 
but perform their work in an adjoining 
provinee or country are considered as 
employees within the meaning of the 
act. In Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia compensation is payable to a 
workman if he resides in the province 
and the employer’s chief place of busi- 
ness is in the province, the work being 
carried on outside as well as within the 


province. Manitoba provides compensa- 


tion in cases where the employee’s work 
is performed on both sides of the pro- 
vineial boundaries. 


Safety Rules. — Rules for the purpose 
of diminishing industrial risks may be 
issued under the various acts, in British 
Columbia and Alberta by the Boards 
directly, and in Nova Scotia, New Brun- 
swick and Ontario by authorized em- 
ployers’ associations for accident pre- 
vention. Regulations issued by Boards 
may call for specified safety devices and 
appliances and proper sanitary arrange- 
ments. Employers associations issuing 
rules must satisfy the Board that they 
are representative of their industry, and 
their rules when approved by the Board 
are held binding on all employers in 
that class. 


Medical Aid. — In addition to com- 
pensation benefits medical service to in- 
jured employees is provided under the 
acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia. In all these provinces the 
expenses of such service are met from 
the Board’s accident fund. In British 
Columbia, however, the workers them- 
selves contribute to the accident fund at 
the rate of one cent per day, this amount 


being retained by the employer from 
wages and forwarded by him to the 
Board to be used for the purpose of 
medical aid. A similar deduction is made 
in Alberta, the actual amount deducted 
each day being left to the Board. (At 
the present time the amount deducted 
is one cent per day). Employers are 
authorized to adopt their own methods, 
subject to inspection and approval by 
the Board, and are reimbursed from the 
accident fund. In British Columbia, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Ontario medical aid includes me- 
dical, surgical, nursing, hospital service 
and transportation; the Boards of Mani- 
toba and Ontario also provide crutches, 
artificial limbs and other apparatus. 
Nova Scotia furnishes medical aid only 
within a limit of 80 days. All the pro- 
vinees having boards make provision for 
the installation of first aid appliances. 
In Quebec the cost of burial and medical 
aid in fatal cases may not exceed $50. 


Scale of Compensation. — The scales 
of benefits under the various provincial 
acts are shown in the accompanying 
table. During the past three years the 
maximum amount allowed for burial 
expenses was raised in Ontario from 
$75 to $125, and in Manitoba from $100 
to $150. In Saskatchewan the maximum 
total benefit in all cases of death or 
disability’ was raised from $2000 to 
$2500. The amount of funeral benefits 
in New Brunswick, Alberta, and British 
Columbia remains at $100; in Nova 
Seotia at $75 and in Quebee at $50, the 
latter sum including medical expenses. 
Nova Seotia has increased allowances to 
widows from $20 to $30 per month, and 
the allowance for children under 16 
years of age from $5 to $7.50 per month, 
the maximum monthly payment being 
raised from $40 to $60. Ontario has 
increased widows’ monthly allowances 
from $80 to $40, adding a further bonus 
payment of $100, and has also increased 
the allowance for children from $7.50 to 
$10, to be increased on the mother’s 
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death to $15 per month. In the same 
province the maximum death benefits 
(excluding burial expenses) were fixed 
at 66 2/3 per cent of the average 
earnings of the deceased workman, in- 
stead of at $60 per month. In Alberta the 
allowance to widows was raised from 
$30 to $385 per month, the allowance for 
children continuing at $7.50 per month, 
with a maximum, however, of $65 in- 
stead of $60 per month for the widow 
and children. Widows’ allowances re- 
main at $30 per month in New Brun- 
swick and Manitoba, and at $35 in Bri- 
tish Columbia, the allowances in respect 
to children being still $7.50 in these 
three provinces. In New Brunswick 
total monthly payments must not exceed 
55% of the average earnings of the 
deceased workman; in Manitoba the 
previous limit of $60 per month for 
dependents’ allowances was removed, 
while in British Columbia the allowances 
must not exceed $65 per month. 


The provisions in cases of total dis- 
ability also have been modified during 
the past three years. The proportion of 
former wages allowed in such cases is 
66 2/3 per cent in Ontario and Manito- 
ba; 6244 per cent in British Columbia ; 
55 per cent in Nova Seotia, New Brun- 
swick and Alberta; and 50 per cent in 
Quebee on annual earnings under $1,- 
000, and 25 per cent on earnings be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,500, with a maxi- 
mum lump sum payment of $3,000. In 
partial disability cases the same per- 
centages of the estimated difference in 
earnings of the injured worker before 
and after disability. A bill to increase 
the percentage of difference in earning 
power which is allowed in compensation, 
from 55 per cent to 66 2/3 per cent is 
now before the Legislature of Alberta. 


Industrial Diseases. — Disabilities due 
to diseases which are incidental to em- 
ployment in certain occupations are 
compensable under the laws of all the 
at 66 2/3% per cent of the average 
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in the same manner as accident disabil- 
ities. These diseases are enumerated in 
schedules to the various acts, these sche- 
dule being originally identical with the 
list of industrial diseases contained in 
the British Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1906, as follows: anthrax, lead 


poisoning, mercury poisoning, phos- 
phorus poisoning, arsenic poisoning, 
and miners’ ankylostomiasis. (This 


aspect of workmen’s compensation was 
considered in an article in the Lasour 
GazeTTe for March, 1920, pp. 304-310). 
Miners’ phthisis was added subsequently 
in Ontario and Alberta, and in Nova 
Scotia miners’ ‘‘beat hand’’, ‘‘beat 
knee’’ and ‘‘beat elbow’’ were also in- 
cluded, while British Columbia has re- 
cently placed miners’ sulphur poisoning 
on the list of compensable diseases. 


Compensation in Yukon Territory.— 
A workmen’s compensation act was 
passed by the Yukon Territory in 1917, 
covering occupations in which at least 
five workmen are employed. Disabilities 
under the act must be such as disqualify 
a workman from earning full wages for 
a period not less than 14 days; compen- 
sation being payable in such cases from 
the date of disability. Employers may 
insure against risk but otherwise are 
individually responsible for compensa- 
tion. Disputed claims are settled by a 
judge in the Territorial Court. In cases 
of death. a workman’s dependents may 
receive allowances up to $2,500, or if he 
leaves no dependents burial expenses 
not exceeding $150 and the cost of me- 
dical and nursing are allowed under 
the act to the persons to whom such 
expenses are due, the total amount in- 
cluding burial expenses not to exceed 
$500. For permanent total disability a 
worker is entitled to a sum of $38,000, 
while permanent partial disability is 
compensated according to a schedule of 
injuries. In cases of temporary di- 
sability the employer is required to pay 
to the injured worker 50 per cent of 
his average earnings, but not beyond 
the limit of six months. 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN ONTARIO AND ALBERTA. 


Recent Orders of Ontario Board. 


ARIOUS orders of the Minimum 

Wage Board of Ontario have been 
outlined in recent issues of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (September, 1922, page 990; 
April, 1922, page 416; March, 1922, 
page 320; January, 1922, page 71, 
ete.). Orders Number 13 to 16 govern 
female employment in textile factories 
(which include all weaving, knitting, 
spinning and allied processes) through- 
out the Province, minimum wage rates 
being fixed severally for Toronto, for 
eities of 30,000 population or over 
(excepting Toronto), for cities and 
towns having a population from 5,000 
to 30,000, and for the remainder of the 
Provinee.. Orders Number 21 to 24 
similarly fix the minimum rates for 
female employment in the following 
trades: drugs, chemicals, pharmaceu- 
tical. or toilet preparations, cereals, 
teas, dyes, inks, shoe blacking or polish, 
mucilage, medicines, non-corrosive 
acids and non-hazardous chemicals or 
chemical preparations. 


The minimum wages in these two 
groups of industry, varying according 
to the population of the district in 
which the industry is followed, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


These orders as usual provide that 
in no case shall any employee of 18 
years or over be paid less than the 
rates fixed for inexperienced adults. 
The number of inexperienced adults 
or young girls in any establishment 
must not exceed one-third of the total 
female working foree, and the number 
of inexperienced adults and young 
girls together must not exceed one- 
half of the total female working force. 
(This rule does not apply to workers 
employed for less than a month or to 
plants where four or less employees 
are engaged). 


f 


“ment. 


Piece work rates are to be obtained 
by averaging the wages for three 
months, or for the period of employ- 
The minimum wage rates are 
applicable to at least 80 per cent of the 
piece workers employed. Females work- 
ing less than 36 hours in any week 
shall be paid on a proportionate hourly 
basis. Deductions for absence must not 
exceed the proportionate value of the 
ORDERS OF ONTARIO MINIMUM BOARD GOVERN- 


ING TEXTILE FACTORIES AND 
VARIOUS INDUSTRIES. 
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Per Per eer Per 
TEXTILE FACTORIES—| week | week | week | week 
Experienced adults...| $12.50 | $11.50 | $11.00 | $10.00 
Inexperienced adults: r 
ist 6 months........ 10.00 9.50 9.00 8.00 
2nd 6 months....... 11.00 | 10.50 | 10.00 | 9.00 
Girls under 18 years: | 
ist 6 months........ SHOE S200 4) “Z00u1l) LALO 
2O0NG AMMOCWBNSe. «0 hes 9.00 9.00 | 8.50 7.50 
Sardi .6\months..,. «3.2% 10.00 10.00 | 10.00 9.00 
DRUGS, CHEMICALS, 
ETC.; CEREALS, TEAS, 
DYES, INKS, SHOE 4 
BLACKING, ETO., 
MEDICINES, NON- 
HAZARDOUS CHEMI- 
CALS, BETC.— | | 
Experienced adults...| 12.50 | 11.50) 11.00) 10.00 
Inexperienced adults: / 
ist 6 months........ 10.00 9,50} 9.00; 8.00 
2nd 6 months....... 11.00 | 10.50 | 10.00; 9.00 
Girls under 18 years: 
1st 6 months........ 8.00} 8.00| 7.00] 6.00 
2nd 6 months....... 9.00 9.00} 8.50 | 7.50 
10.00 | 10.00} 10.00; 9.00 


38rd 6 months....... 





time lost. An employee required to wait 
on the premises must be paid for the 
time thus spent. The orders governing 
the textile industry took effect on 
August 1, 1922; while the orders gov- 
erning the miscellaneous group of in- 
dustries named above became effective 
on February 1, 1923. These orders are 
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subject to annual revision by the 
Board. Recent orders affecting office 
workers will be outlined in the next 
issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


i 


Revision of Minimum Wage Orders in Alberta. 


The first six orders issued by the 
recently appointed Minimum Wage 
Board of Alberta were given in the 
Mareh issue of the LaspourR GAZETTE 
(pages 292-294). Orders No. 1 (govern- 
ing the manufacturing industries), No. 
2 (governing laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning establishments), and No. 6 
(governing shops, stores and mail 
order houses), were revised and re- 
issued during March, the original 
orders being caneelled. An additional 
order (No.'7) was also issued, to take 
effect on September 1, defining an ex- 
perienced female as one who has com- 
pleted the period of learning in a trade 
or industry as specified in Orders No. 
1 to 6 inclusive, and providing that 

“no person, firm or corporation shall 


+ 
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employ an experienced female, or suf- 
fer or permit an experienced female to 
be employed in any factory, workroom, — 
laundry, dyeing or cleaning establish- 
ment, shop, store or mail order house, 
at a rate of wages less than $14 per 
week,”’ 


Order No. 1 in its new form applies 
to apprentices in millinery, in dress- 
making, tailoring and fur-sewing, and 
to learners in all other manufacturing 
occupations. 


The rates of wages during the pro: 
bationary period remain as_ before, 
but thereafter, until September 1, it 
is permitted to continue employing the 
workers at a rate not less than $12, 
this being the learners’ rate in the final 
period of apprenticeship. 


Order No. 2, as revised, also defers 
until September 1 the application of 
the full minimum scale of $14, a week- 
ly rate of $12 being permitted until 
that date for workers who have com- 
pleted their period of learning. 





FACTORY INSPECTION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1922. 


CCORDING to the report of the 

provincial factories inspector of 
Nova Scotia for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1922, in addition to the 
regular inspection of factories in the 
industrial centres much time was given 
to the imspection of small factories 
mostly saw mills, in remote localities 
off the main lines of travel. Three 
fatalities and a number of severe acci- 
dents occurred in these mills. One 
fatality oceurred in a mill employing 
six men on a small cv, another In a 
mill operated by the two owners, and 
a third in a small portable mill. Com- 
paratively few of the saw mill acci- 


dents oceurred in the large stationary 
mills. The safety organizations in the 
larger industries continued their activ- 
ities throughout the year and welfare 
work was carried on in a number of 
the establishments. 


Only ten per cent of the accidents 
reported in the province were due to 
machinery. In some cases there was a 
lack of co-operation between employers 
and workers reported as regards the 
use of guards; employers sometimes 
feeling that they had discharged their 
duty when they provided the guard, 
and some employees discarding a guard 
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for most trivial reasons. A number of 
cases of eye injuries were reported. There 
were also several cases of infection, 
which it is claimed might be eliminated 
if managers and foremen would insist 
upon first-aid treatment. Particular 
mention is made of an accident in a 
large confectionery — establishment 
where four women suffered from in- 
haling ammonia fumes which escaped 
when an employee in the refrigerator 
plant was draining an oil trap, the 
valve of which had become blocked by 
a lump of solder. Because of the fumes 
they were unable to reach a gas mask 
which was kept in a case in the engine 
room. It is recommended that all such 
traps should be equipped with two 
valves and that the mask should be 
kept outside the engine room. 


The records for the year show 1,068 
accidents of which 9 were fatal, as 
against 1,326, including 9 fatalities, in 
the previous year. The decrease was 
general in almost all the industries 
except the saw mills where there were 
184 accidents, an inerease of 20 in- 
cluding three fatalities although the 
output was considerably less than in 
the previous year.:Machine accidents 
in saw mills numbered 109. One fatality 
was due to a mitten catching on the 
taper of a carriage, one to a falling 
sheer leg when the guy rope slipped as 
it was being lowered, and one when a 
man’s foot caught in a saw while he 
was holding a log to a carriage which 
was too short to reach the dogs. In the 
other wood-working industries there 
were 124 accidents including two fatal- 
ities resulting from being struck by 
shunting cars in the mill yard. There 
were 15 cases of infection in this group 
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and 61 accidents connected with ma- 
chinery. In the metal trades group 
there were 66 non-fatal accidents, 18 
of which were connected with ma- 
chinery; in the previous year there 
were 141 accidents. In the ear building 
industry there were 32 and in the steel 
shipbuilding and repairing industry 17 
non-fatal accidents. These last two 
Sroups were not active during the year 
and showed a falling off of 36 and 87 
accidents respectively. The steel works 
industry had the largest number of 
accidents of any group, there being 418 
including four fatalities, as compared 
with 518 including three fatalities, in 
the previous year. Machinery was 
responsible for 47 or 11.2 per cent of 
these accidents. One fatality was due 
to the explosion of a turbine machine, 
one to a fall down stairs, one to being 
run over by a ear, and one to being 
crushed between the ear body and 
boiler frame of a locomotive. Of the 
accidents in this group, 182 or 43.5 per 
cent disabled the injured persons for a 
period of not less than three weeks. In 
the bread, confectionery and_ biscuit 
group there was an increase of 11 ac- 
cidents, 37 non-fatal accidents being 
reported. Eleven occurred in connec- 
tion with machinery and 5 were caused 
by inhaling ammonia fumes. Other 
groups reporting accidents were as fol- 
lows: textile mills, 14; fertilizer fac- 
tories, 9; sugar refineries, 21's Oir 
refineries, 28; cold storage plants, 21: 
clay, stone and plaster works, 5: 
aerated water factories, 4; evaporators 
and canneries, 36; printing establish- 
ments, 10; and miscellaneous, 28. The 
majority of the injuries in these latter 
groups were of a minor nature. 
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MINING ACCIDENTS IN ONTARIO IN 1922. 


CCORDING to the report of the 

‘Ontario Department of Mines for 
1922, 28 accidents causing the death of 
30 workmen and 1,398 non-fatal acci- 
dents occurred during the year in the 
mines, metallurgical works, quarries, 
clay and gravel pits regulated by the 
Mining Act of Ontario. There were 
about 11,000 workmen employed as 
against 9,436 in 1921, 11,486 in 1920, 
12,926. 1949. 015,226 1191s sirand 
17,791 in 1917 (the year of greatest em- 
ployment in the period 1901 to 1922), 
and the ratio of fatalities per 1,000 
employees for these years was 2.72, 
9.54, 2.61, 3.00, 2.10 and 2.02 respect- 
ively. 


Of the 30 fatalities in 1922, 15 oceur- 
red underground, 3 at the surface and 
12 in quarries. The classification ac- 
eording to industry shows 13 fatalities 
at gold mines and mills, 6 at gravel pits, 
3 at clay pits, 3 at quarries, 2 at silver 
mines, 2 at nickel mines and 1 at a tale 
mine. An analysis for the years 1921 
and 1922 gives the causes as follows: 


1921 1922 
Per cent Per cent 
Falls, jot eroumdiaiis. Je Bo Do TT 
Sheattacesdents..icse...-' fae 16.66 44.44 
LORE LOBE VOR. nal cae hp lo duiui Tied 167G6y glial 
Miscellaneous underground 25.00 16.66 
SUE SEP LS Malice ok eiaehie SEMk 8.33 + 16.66 


Nineteen of the workmen killed were 
English speaking and 11 were of for- 
eign nationalities. One-half of the 
fatalities occurred to men between the 
ages of 21 and 30 years, 10 being be- 
tween 26 and 30, and 5 occurred to men 
between 41 and 45 years. 


There were 809 non-fatal accidents 
underground and 214 at the surface of 
the mines, 1938 at the metallurgical 
works, and 182 at the quarries, clay and 
gravel pits. The highest number of 
accidents at the mines was caused by 
rock or ore while loading at face or 


chute, 175 bemg reported; drilling 
machines were responsible for 120, 
falls of rock or ore from face or wall 
for 109, tramming for 96, machinery 
for 48, falls of persons for 36, falling 
objects for 36, and tools for 34. At the 
metallurgical works, falls of persons: 
eaused 87 accidents, falling objects, 
32; being burned by slag or matte, 29; 
hand tools, 18; acid, steam or gas, 17; 
flying objects, 15; being crushed be- 
tween objects, 14; transportation, 13; 
machinery, 11; strain, 4; stepping on 
nails, 2; electricity, 1. At the quarries, 
transportation was responsible for 26; 
loading material at face, 25; falls of 
persons, 25; hand tools, 22; machinery, 
19; falling objects, 19; sledging, 13; 
strain while lifting, o; drilling ma- 
chines, 6; burns, 5; falls of rock, clay 
or gravel, 4; explosives, 4; stepping on 
nails, 4; and electricity, 2. There were 
831 non-fatal accidents to Hnglish 
speaking persons and 567 to men of 
foreign nationalities of whom 251 were 
Italians. Included in the non-fatal 
accidents at mines were 108 eye in- 
juries and 120 cases of infection. 


Dr. J. E. Cunningham, Director of the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene of the 
Provincial Board of Health, whose 
advice was asked with regard to the 
lowering of infection cases, stated that 
infection arising in eases of broken 
skin among miners could be largely 
eliminated. He advised that provision 
should be made whereby at least ten 
per cent of all workmen should have 
training in first aid; that workers 
should be trained in the importance of 
reporting for first-aid treatment at’ 
once, every time they receive an injury 
in which the skin is broken; that first 
aid men should impress on other work- 
ers that first aid does not constitute 
treatment in most cases and should see 
that the man later reports to a physi- 
cian for this treatment; that workers 
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Should be cautioned against contamin- 

ating the wound unnecessarily by ap- 
plying dirty cloths to it; that first aid 
stations should be provided at conspi- 
euous places both in the mill and un- 
derground; that first aid material 
should be kept in water-tight contain- 
ers and supplies should be available to 
keep all first aid boxes up to standard 
equipment; that one cabinet should be 
loeated convenient to the active work- 
ings in each section of the mine; that 
in addition to the equipment suggested 
in The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
there should be supplied a woollen 
blanket, a water proof blanket, a set 
of splints and a stretcher; that a man 
with training in first aid should. be 
responsible for each cabinet that the 
equipment may be complete and main- 
tained in good order; that all men 
trained in first aid should be equipped 
with sealed, sterile first aid packets, 
preferably in metal cases, and that 
these should be replaced at onee when 
they have been used for legitimate 
purposes. Tincture of iodine of five per 
cent strength was recommended for 
use where the skin is broken. The sur- 
face to be painted should be covered 
with the iodine once only before apply- 
ing the dressing and no water should 
touch the wound before iodine is ap- 
plied. 


Under the direction of Dr. Cunning- 
ham, the Board of Health also assisted 
roe tant investigation to determine 
whether miners’ phthisis was being 
produced among hard rock miners in 
Northern Ontario. The men chosen for 
examination met three requirements: 
(1)Had not mined in any other camp 
than Poreupine; (2) Had worked in 
Poreupine from six to ten years; (3) 
Had worked underground during all 
or the greater part of the time. The 
results showed positive diagnosis of 
miners’ phthisis in four cases but none 
of the cases had advanced enough to 
necessitate absence from work. Arrange- 
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ments were made for the transfer of 
these men to work above ground. The 
following means for prevention of the 
disease were recommended: (1) That 
fluoroscopic examination of all men 
employed by the mine for underground 
work be conducted at the time of em- 
ployment, if they have been employed 
at mining in other camps, and that 
they be examined with the fluorosecope 
yearly thereafter. (2) That men who 
enter employment at mining for the 
first time be examined by the fluoros- 
cope at the end of five years, and that 
where the fluoroscope reveals possible 
dust deposit, the case be further in- 
vestigated by X-ray plates. (3). That 
the use of the dry drill be discontinued. 
(4) That all surfaces be kept constant- 
ly wet. (5) That provision be made for 
through ventilation. 


The report states that the provision 
of fluoroscopic examination is not al- 
ways practicable; that owing to the 
efforts of the Mine Inspection Staff the 
use of dry drills has been discontinued 
throughout Northern Ontario; and that 
the large mines are now kept suffi- 
ciently wet and have provision for ade- 
quate ventilation. Because of the pres- 
ent underground conditions, and the 
small amount of quartz in the ores, 
about 12 per cent, the dust hazard is 
not considered.serious at present. 


As a result of an enquiry into an 
accident at the main shaft of the Hol- 
linger mine in October when a number 
of men were injured owing to an 
empty car, a loaded steel car and a 
storage battery locomotive being push- 
ed into the shaft on top of a cage 
holding twenty men, all mines which 
have motor haulage have been asked 
to observe the following precautions: 
(1) To have controller handles so ar- 
ranged that they can only be removed 
invidthes ‘oir’? -position.. (2), “Lo have 
shaft entrances protected by gates or 
cuards sufficiently strong to stop a car 
or motor. 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Reports by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) The Hat, Cap and Fur 
Industry, 1920; (b) The Leather Industry, 1921; (c) The Rubber 
Industry, 1921. 


‘PRE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recently issued reports on the hat, 
eap and fur industry, 1920; the leather 
industry, 1921; and the rubber industry, 
1921. Previous reports in this series 
relating to various industries for the 
years 1921 and 1920 were outlined in the 
issue of the Lasour GazertTe for Feb- 
ruary, 1923, and in previous issues. 


The Hat, Cap and Fur Industry in Canada 
during 1920. 

The hat, cap and fur industry 1s 
divided into two sections (a) the hat 
and cap industry, and (b) the fur 
eoods industry. <A total of 355 factories 
was reported during 1920 of which 230 
were hat and cap factories and 125 fur 
voods factories. The following table 
shows the number by. provinces: 























Province Hats | Fur | 
and neal Goods | Total 
bir GO NERY RARE SSE “ie iaptadon, feu 
Prince Edward Island....|.......... Jeeeaceeees | Peat att 
Nova Scoplaistss canvas o> pie 1 | 4 
New Pa sawicieche et 5 i | 6 
Ouebecihs i. eases hws sae 83 | 38 | 121 
Ontario. wi. hagas 106 67 | 173 
Manitob aviary ici ticle se 21 1 22 
Saskatchewan............. | 2 | hf 8 
ICEL Ae fulton shoe fac Pat hal cio jin 
British Columbia......... rig pea Wg oo 
~ 230 435 855 











The total capital invested in the hat 
and cap factories was $16,594,962 of 
which $9,832,193 was-invested in Quebec 
and $5,411,604 in Ontario. Jn the fac- 
“ories manufacturing fur goods, the 
total capital invested was $3,346,125, of 


which $1,533,128 was in Quebec and 
$1,382,424 in Ontario. The cost of 
material amounted to $12,915,687 in the 
hat and eap industry, and $3,727,003 in 
the fur goods factories. The total value 
of production in 1920 was $28,201,826, 
divided as follows: hat and cap industry, 
$22,688,674; fur goods industry, $5,- 
613.192: 


The number of employees of different 
classes by sex, and the amount paid in 
salaries and wages is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





No. of employees | Salaries 









































Olasses of employment {|———————-— and 
* Male Female wages 
Hat and Oap Factories: $ 
Officers, managers, ete. 250 14 797,820 
Clerks, salesmen, etc... 358 180 703,452 
Wage earners, average 
NUMDEL......eeeereoeee 1,788 2,285 | 3,877,560 
Outside piece-workers... 32 49 18,945 
PP OURS etree cleats.’ 2,428 2,528 | 5,897,777 
rare tvies tou Si 
Fur Goods Factories: | 
Officers, managers, ed 77 | 1 171,726 
Clerks, salesmen, ete... | 39 33 75,154 
Wage earners, average 
Mummers 2 cee eee 369 | 349 784,631 
Outside piece-workers... 12 13 10,0388 
Wabalsit a. fa ceact 497 | 396 ‘| 1,041,549 
Grand Totals..... 2,925 2,924 | 6,489,326 








A classification of employees accord- 


ing to weekly wage payments, as based 
upon data covering wages paid 4,923 
wage earners for the week of December 
15, 1920, or the nearest representative 
date for the plant reporting, is given 
on next page. 
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{ 
| Female 











Male 
SEER = ee 
Het and Cap Industry: 
ROTEL ETESS ocak eee Gs 30 63 
$ 6 but-under $10......... 134 | 406 
$10 but under $15......... 205 | 719 
$15 but under $20......... 238 686 
#20 but under $24......... 212 274. 
$24 but under $30......... 278 | 106 
WOE COMA OVET. co. eisicosr sss 546 | $3 
VOUBIS ener a: «. Ae 1,733 ah “9 337 , 
fur Geods Industry: | 
Wrider *$62 0. 11) 3", Ane | bigest 18 
$5 but under $10......... | 39 | 79 
$10 but under $15......... 42 | 99 
$15 but under $20......... 4“ 142 
$20 but under $24......... 52 (0) BL 
$24 but under $30......... 67 | 28 
$30 and over.............. 179 | 7 
otals fe es as 423 





Variations in the number of persons 
employed from month to month were not 
very large; in hat and cap factories the 
inerease or decrease did not reach 10 
per cent of the average for the year, 
and in fur goods factories this per- 
centage is only shown for increase of 
female employment in the months of 
September, October, November and 
December and for male employees for 
the months of November and December. 


The average monthly employment for 


the year was as follows; Hat and eap 
factories—male 1,788; female, 2,285. 
ur goods factories—male, 369; female, 
349. Total—male 2,157; female, 2,634. 


With regard to the length of time 
worked, the daily average for all fac- 
tories was 8.1 hours and the weekly 
average 46.5 hours. The lowest point 
in daily hours was in Manitoba with 7.7 
hours in fur goods factories and the 


average of 8.6. 
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highest was found in the hat and cap 
factories of New Brunswick with an 
In weekly hours the 
minimum was 44 for the one fur eoods 
plant in Manitoba and the maximum 
01.4 in the hat and cap factories of New 
Brunswick. The days worked through- 
out the year averaged 252.9 of full time 
and 19.3 of part time. In Ontario fur 
goods factories the idle time averaged 
42.1 days and in Quebee 26.2 days. In 
hat and cap factories the respective 
averages for these two provinces were 
33.7 and 28.5 days. 


The Leather Industry, 1921. 


The report on the leather industry 
states that there were 119 tanneries in 
operation in 1921 as compared with 
100 in 1920 and 113 in 1919. Five of 
these industries were in Nova Scotia, 
two in New Brunswick, 64 in Quebec, 
40 in Ontario, two in Manitoba, four in 
Alberta and two in British Columbia. 


The amount of capital invested in 
1921 was $32,137,488 as compared with 
$29,739,987 in 1920, and $34,623,567 in 
1919. The value of production was $22,- 
905,528 as compared with $39,967,831 
in 1920 and $45,902,082 in 1919. The 
report states that while the value of 
products compared with 1919 showed 
decreases of 13 per cent and 50 per cent 
in 1920 and 1921 respectively, the actual 
output showed an inerease of approx- 
imately three per cent in 1920 and a 
decrease of 17 per cent in 1921, so that 
the decreases in values were due almost 
entirely to lower prices, and not to re- 
duetions in quantities. 


The following is a summary of some 
of the principal statistics of the indus- 
try by provinces: 
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Province Number of Capital 
plants invested 
Nova Scotia and New Bruns- $ 
WICKSAE SE Hep bias dag lhe eS 7 ~ 289,809 
ATIC EE ch caer ssh ett eeitatens Mase 64 4,540,978 
OREATIO Ne AI eee es 40 27,190;722 
Manitoba, Alberta and Brit- 
aS IVa Cy OLUTION leery aeee ts ai nisluane 8 115,979 
OER, 4 Coie demote 119 32,137,488 














The number of employees of different 
classes, by sex, and the amounts paid 
in salaries and wages is shown in the 
following table: 














No. of employees | Salaries 
—— and 
Male Female | wages 
Offices, managers, etc.... 184 | 6) 
Clerks, salesmen, etc..... LST 539 913,787 
Wage earners, 16 years 
Anais Ovens eawse eke. 3,690 120) 
Wage earners, under 16 b | 3,167,275 
Meare Kee ee eae ake eS nee eee J 











A classification of employees accord- 
ing to weekly wage payments within 
specified groups is given below: 
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~ Employees - 
————— —-—— Cost of Value of 
Salaries materials used product 
Number and wages 
$ $ $ 
65 54,742 170,021 268,192 
967 782,827 1,998,190 3,917,595 
3,114 3,160,213 12,926,389 18,900,556 
62 83,280 67,758 219,225 
4,208 4,081,062 15,157,358 | 22,905,528 
are given under two heads. (a) the- 


rubber goods industry, and (b)_ the 
rubber footwear industry. The number 
of plants manufacturing rubber goods 
was 23, of which 18 were in Ontario, 
four in Quebec, and one in British Co- 
lumbia, while the rubber footwear plants 
numbered 12, 6 in Ontario and 6 in 
@uebee. The selling value of the pro- 
duets of the entire industry for the year 
was $39,469,786, with $25,168,042 in the 
rubber goods senbiby and $13, 851 144 in 
the rubber fcotwear section. The capital 
invested in .rubber goods was $38, - 
420,786 of which $36. 843,978 was in- 
vested in Ontario and $1.576,808 in the 
other two provinces. In the rubber. foot- 
wear section, the capital invested was 











Total 
Weekly wage Male Female | employees 

Underis5 ey yank 39 4 43 
$5 but under $10... 150 42 192 
$10 but under $15... 432 56 488 
$15 but under $20... 1,342 12 1,354 
$20 but under $25... 1,011 5 1,016 
$25 but under $30... 466 1 467 
$30 but under $35... U0 PR Ea ated be a 161 
$35 but under $40... Katoh Cie | Pee yaar ees 68 
$40 but under $45... DTS TCL PER ER SS 8 oT 
$45 but under $50... CT Ae HH rp eee os 7 
$50° and over:.....:. OM ARE Eiders cee 5 
Totals. s4i.3.. 3,708 120 3,828 








There: were 18 male employees under 
16 years of age of whom 6 received less 
than $5 a week and 12 from $5 to $10. 


» With regard to the length of time the 
establishments in the leather industry 
were in operation during the year, 104 
worked 240 days and over, 8 from 180 
to 239 days, 2 from 120 to 179 days, and 
5 for less than 120 days. © 


The Rubber Industry in 1921 


In the report on the rubber industry 
in Canada for the year 1921, statistics 











1921 1929 

Rubber Goods Industry 
Establishments reporting 

No 22 Me 2 
Capital investment........$ 38,420,786 42,249,456 
Employees on Salaries..No.|. 952 1,338 
Salaries) *paidy ss <5 hei hee $ 1,805,205 2,201,032 
Employees on wages....No. 3,791 Walasre 
Wrates padi. oe oelaae wid 4,006,292 7,931,651 
Cost of materials. ...05... $ 12,219,987 30,645,207 
Value of products.........$ 25,618,042 55,122,857 
vubber Footwear Industry 
Establishments reporting 

No.|., 12 ue 
Capital investment........ .$ 15,816, 832 16,120}585 
Employees on Salaries. "No. 695. 665 
Salaries! (paid: iiss he eee: $ 1,006,215 958,048 
Employees on wages.... No. 4,361 §,165 
Wares paid: canes ooh aad $ 2,941,654 ii koe LSE 256 
Cost of materials......... $ 4,637,137 11,192,993 
Values Of products... tec. | 13,851,744 25,594,451 





$15,816,832 with $5,914,262 in Ontario 
and $9,902,570 in Quebee and British 
Columbia. A comparison of. the prin- 
cipal statistics of each section of the 
industry for the years 1920 and 1921 
is given in the preceding table. 


4 
4 


—— a a 
\ 


\ 
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The number of persons employed in 
each section of the industry, by classes 
and by sex, together with the payments 
made to each class in salaries and wages, 


. 


is given in the following table: 























non Fea ae No. of employees Salaries 
Classes of ‘employees |———————____-___! “and 
: Male Female wages 
85 a eB 3 Aas aN Ay 
In Rubber Goods 
Section 
$ 
Officers, superintendents, 
PAA ORS on Puneet. odie ane Lod. et OZ, OO 
Technical experts, en- 
gineers, chemists, etc.. 102 3 236,172 
Clerks, stenographers, etc. 473 219 996,642 
Wage earners, average 
nMIUEr SARS. | Bae ot 3,22) 566 | 4,006,292 
Eta 1S. Aiea eee 3,954 789 5,811,497 
In Rubber. Footwear 
; Section 
Officers, superintendents, 
HUAI MET Sees sete s oes ee 122, 4 | 334,056 
Technical experts,  en- | 
SMOCCTH, (PLC. koe. ty ca 51 | 3 96,729 
Clerks, stenographers, etc. 365 | 150 | 574,430 
Wage earners, average | 
MUM Dern rtave lw h eee 2,683 1,678 | 2,914,654 
Outside piece-workers.....|[/....2..../ 35 419 

















1,870 | 8,920,288 
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A classification of employees accord- 
Ing to weekly wage payments within 
specified groups is given below: 

: 





























'16 yrs. of age} Under 16 

and over yrs. of age | Total 

Weekly wage ——— em- 
Fe-- Fe- | ployees 

Male | male! Male| male' 
In Rubber Goods 
Section 

Wander. | 30.5. tus 11 2 TAR sabe dahenad AA 
$5 but under $10... 82 63 © 2 Mito) 156 
‘$10 but under $15... 230 320 Ne. dh 8 © 569 
$15 but under $20... 686 | 140 | ALAN! 827 
$20 but under $25... 1,013 QO YR Sots is 1,042 
$25 but under $30... DO le laa ati thats ialans | pesjefomeill ahi O40 

$30 but under $40... SO Mg ee LU NE MR aA 43 
$40 and over..,..... SOM toy Nae ee Bean Tats, see 3 
Potalse: [ee 3,058 5d4 15 ly. 3,644 





In Rubber Foot- 














wear Section 

WHGer Sb sos cee 8 15 OANA aes 25 
$ 5 but under $10... 142 347 36 | 25 5d0 
$10 but under $15... 392 878 12.) 0.22 1.3 
$15 but under $20... 1,008 SPA any umn aisy ical ila 1,535 
$20 but under $25... 665 GON 1 Sl a Re 734 
$25 but under $30... 336 5 AOA aU Nd a 346 
$30 but under $40... ESSN Yee: reat evaneey ofl ee, 2 BN 115 
$40 and over........ TG ic cio ae ea: eae 16 

Totalsoe ey.) 3 2,682 | 1,846 50 47 4,625 














SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES AS TO CHANGES IN WAGES ON RAIL. 
ds? at WAYS IN CANADA. 


[\ the issue of the Lasour GazerTs 

for July, 1922, and in subsequent 
issues information was given as to dis- 
putes between railway companies in Can- 
ada and in the United States in regard 
to proposed changes in certain wages to 
take effect in July. A strike oceurred 
in the shops of many railways in the 
United States on July 1 and continued 
until September, when settlements were 
reached on many of the railways, while 
on others settlements have not yet been 
reached. 


These disputes, in Canada as well as 
in the United States, it will be remem- 
bered, arose out of decisions of the 
United States Railroad Labour Board. 
Rates of wages of practically all classes 
of employees on railways in the United 
States had been reduced in July, 1921. 


Similar reductions were also made in 
Canada. Toward the end of 1921, how- 
ever, the railway companies in the 
United States proposed further decreases 
in wages and also changes in working 
conditions. The decisions of the United 
States Railroad Labour Board in the 
latter part of 1921 and early part of 
1922 made changes in the rules and 
working conditions, chiefly in’ modi- 
fying certain rules as to hours and 
rates of pay for overtime work in favour 
of the railway companies. Three deci- 
sions in May and June reduced the 
rates of wages for maintenance-of-way 


employees and shop labourers, for shop 


craft employees, and for clerical and 
station employees. The railway compan- 
ies in. Canada gave notice of similar 
reductions in wages, and the employees 
concerned took strike votes and applied 
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for Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 


gation under the Industrial Disputes. 


Investigation Act, 1907. 


Maintenance of Way.Employees and Shop 
Labourers. 


The settlement of the dispute as to 
wages of maintenance-of-way employees 
and shop labourers on the railways in 
both Canada and the United States was 
described in the issue of the Lasour 
FAZETTE for December, 1922, in which 
the text of a decision of the United 
States Railroad Labour Board dealing 
with the wage rate for these classes in 
the United States was given with the 
dissenting opinion of one of the labour 
representatives on the Board. By this 
decision rates for sectionmen and labour- 
ers were increased two cents per hour 
and the railways in Canada, through the 
Railway Association of Canada, agreed 
to a similar increase. 
classes became 37e per hour from Nov- 
ember 1, 1922, as compared with 35c 
from the middle of July, 1922, to the 
end of October, 40c from July, 1921, 
to July, 1922, and 4814¢ from May, 
1920, to July, 1921. 


Shop Crafts Employees. 


As a result of the negotiations be- 
tween the shop crafts employees and the 
principal railways (the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway, the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, and the Grand Trunk Railway 
System), following the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
given in the issue of the LAaBour Ga- 
ZETTE for September, page 9388, an 
agreement was reached on December 6 
adopting the reduced rates of wages 
tentatively in force from August 16, 
being reductions of 7e per hour for the 
seven principal shop crafts, machinists, 
etce., (from 77c to 70c), 9e per hour 
lower for the freight carmen, 7e per 
hour for apprentices and helpers, and 
oe per hour for car cleaners. On De- 
cember 10 an agreement was reached 
raising the wages of passenger car clean- 
ers by one cent per hour, making the 
rate 37¢ per hour. 
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The shop erafts employees on certain 
railways in Canada operated as branches 
of railways in the United States became 
parties to proceedings before three 
Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, the reports of which appeared in 
the issue of the Lasour GazrerrE for 
October. In each ease the Boards re- 
commended the reductions mentioned 
above, which became effective on the 
principal railways in Canada as well 
as in the United States. 


Clerical and Station Employees. 


As a result of the disputes as to de- 
ereases in wages (2, 3, 4 and 6c per 
hour, 204 hours per month) proposed by 
the railway companies for clerical and 
station employees, four Boards of Con- 
cihation and Investigation were estab- 
lished. 


The report of the Board dealing with 
the disputes between the Pére Marquette 
Railway and its employees of these 
classes was printed in the LaBour Ga- 
zETTE for October. An agreement be- | 
tween the parties to the dispute to 
reduce wages as proposed after Septem- 
ber 15 and to accept the decisions of the 
United States Railroad Labour Board 
for the section of the road in Canada, 
and to refer disputes as to wages and 
working conditions to sueh Board, and to: 
refer any disputes not dealt with by that 
Board to an impartial tribunal was 
approved by the Board of Conciliation. 


In the dispute between the Grand 
Trunk Railway System and its clerks 
and station employees, the two parties 
agreed to accept the decision of the 
Board as to rates of pay, the rates prior 
to July, 1922, to be in effect until 
November 1. This agreement was 
printed in the Lasour Gazerre for 
October on page 1,085. On December 
12, an agreement was reached as to a 
schedule of wages recommended by the 
Board after the two parties had failed 
to reach an agreement on all points. The 
report of the Board and the schedule of | 
wages were given on pages 16-49 of — 
the Lasour GazeTre for January. The — 
new scale was effective from November 
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1, 1922, and the reductions put into 
effect were reported to be considerably 
less than those proposed by the railway 
in July, many adjustments being made 
by grading rates for certain classes. 


In the dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and the clerical and 
station employees, the Board’s report 
was published in the issue of the 
LaBour GazeTrE for November at page 
1160, a minority report by the member 
appointed on the recommendation of 
the railway being printed in the De- 
cember issue at page 1262. The majority 
of the Board recommended against any 
decreases in wages, while the minority 
report was in favour of a tentative de- 
crease as proposed by the railway com- 
pany. Negotiations were entered into 
between the employees and the railway 
authorities in December, and on Feb- 
ruary 13 an agreement was reached, a 
slight reduction being made in the scale 
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of wages with readjustments as to work- 
ing conditions for certain classes. 


In the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and its clerk and station 
employees the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was pub- 
lished in the issue of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE for November, page 1164, no 
change being recommended by the 
Board, but in a minority report the 
member appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the railway company recom- 
mended that a reduction should be 
made. On December 13 negotiations be- 
tween the two parties were resumed and 
on January 17 an agreement was reached 
providing for smaller reductions than 
those proposed by the railway, the new 
schedules being $2 to $10 per month 
higher than those announced in July, 
which involved reductions from $4 to 
$12 per month. The revised schedules 
for the Eastern lines were agreed upon 
on February 6, and those for the West- 
ern lines on March 18. 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914-1922 


HE International Labour Office of 

the League of Nations has published 
in the January issue of its official organ, 
the International Labour Review, an 
article giving information as to the 
changes in wages and hours from 1914 
to 1922 in various countries. | 


This study includes not only figures 
showing the rise and fall in rates of 
wages but by using ealeulations of 
ehanges in the cost of living as well as 
of changes in rates of wages the changes 
in the real wages are shown, that is, the 
comparative amounts of goods from 
time to time which might be purchased 
with the regular wages prevailing. 


It is pointed out in the article that 
in most countries rates of wages rose 
from 1914 until 1920 and the cost of 
living was increasing during this time, 
in most cases the increase in wages 
lagging behind the increases in the cost 


of living, this, of course, being to the 
disadvantage of the wage earners. In 
1920 it appears both wages and prices 
began to fall in some countries, the fall 
in wages lagging behind the fall in 
prices, this being to the advantage of 
the wage earners, so far as the relation 
of cost of living to rates of wages was 
involved. On the other hand it is 
pointed out that falline prices were ac- 
companied by depression in trade and 
industry, resulting in much unemploy- 
ment, so that owing to short time, part 
time and other forms of unemployment 
even those who were actually receiving 
wages were on the average not obtain- 
ing the full regular rate per week. 
Again it is pointed out that during a 
period of rising prices employment is 
usually good with much overtime work 
at rates above the regular rates, so that 
the wage earner on the average suffers 
much more during a period of falling 
prices than-a period of rising prices. 
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The following extracts from the article 
indicate the chief points brought out in 
the study. 


A satisfactory survey on the lines proposed, 
particularly with regard to real changes, is 
rendered extremely difficult owing to the 
deplorable. lack. of regular series of com- 
parable data and to the inadequacy in many 
countries of the index numbers of the cost of 
living for estimating changes in the purchas- 
ing power of money. Furthermore, one cf 
the greatest difficulties in making compari- 
sons of an international character is that 
‘which arises from, di‘erences in the class- 
ification of workers in various industries. 
-Thus, for example, in Germany. statistics of 
wages of metal workers are often classified 
“as for skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers, while in Great Britain the work 
actually engaged upon is specified, e.g. that 
of fitters, turners, ete. Further difficulties 
arise from the frequent confusion resulting 
from the use of the general term ‘‘wages”’ 
‘instead of distinguishing clearly between 
wage rates established by means of agree- 
ments between employers and workers, and 
earnings, which are the amounts received 2s 
distinct from the rates at..which work is 
undertaken. If wage.rates only are con- 
sidered, no account is taken of the amount 
of short time or overtime, while actual earn- 
ings include both these factors. Neither 
wage, rates nor, earnings, however, make any 
allowance for total unemployment, and to 
form conclusions as to the welfare of the 
workers in.any country, it is necessary to 
examine not only the relationship between 
wages and the cost of living, but to consider 
also the amount of unemployment which 
exists.. Thus at the present time many 
countries are passing through a period of 
severe unemployment while in other countries 
employment is particularly good, and it is 
evidently impossible to establish a true com- 
parison between countries where such dif- 
ferences.'occur, without ong this factor 
into consideration. 


/ FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICES AND WAGES. 


From 1914 until 1920 in all countries, prices 
and wages rose steadily, but subsequently 
‘the uniformity of the movement gave place to 
a, remarkable divergency. Thus during 1921 
and the first half of 1922 the countries of the 
world, may be divided into two groups, 
‘namely, those in which prices, having reach- 
ed their maximum in 1920, experienced a 
continuous fall, and those where prices con- 
tinued, to. rise. A. few. countries, however, 
oceapied an intermediate position, prices 
fluctuating irregularly without any clearly 
marked general tendency. ‘Those countries in 
which’ prices fell, e.g. many of the former 
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allied and neutral countries, experienced a 
general wave of business depression, orders 
fell off enormously, producers became ex- 
tremely cautious, industry stagnated, unem- 
ployment spread rapidly, and, after an in- 


‘terval, wages followed the movement of pri- 


ces. By the middle of 1922, however, in a 
number of, these. countries. a tendency to 
stabilisation of prices began to appear, and 3t 
may be expected that, if this’ tendency be- 
comes established, the reduction: of wages, 
which still continues, may be arrested after 
an interval, and more settled ‘conditions pre 
vail. 


On the other hand, in a number. of coun- 
tries, generally in Central Europe, for example 
Germany and Austria, the rise in money 
wages. which operated .from 1914 to 1920 
has continued to September, 1922, and 
has even increased in its ratty since the 
middle of 1921. 


IN PERIOD OF RISING PRICES 
AND WAGES. 


TENDENCIES 


There has been a considerable. change in 
the ratio of the wages of skilled and un- 
skilled manual workers, and the real dif- 
ferences as compared with those which exist- 
ed in 1914 are now very much smaller... or, 
in. other words, whereas in 1914 skilled 
workers in the building trades received 50 
per cent more (in Germany) than unskilled 
workers, in- 1922 they received only just over 
5 per cent more. In countries where the price 
level has moved to a less extent, the change 
in ratio was not so marked, but. exists never- 
theless. 


A second relative change very similar in 
character to the one described above is that 
professional workers, civil servants and other 
similar gorups have received increases in 
salary much less proportionately than those 
in the wages of manual labour. Also, among 
the professional workers themselves, the in- 
creases in the salaries of the higher paid 
groups or officials have been proportionately 
less than in the case of, the, lower paid.... 


A further example of the general tendency 
is that in a very large number of countries 
and industries women have received relatively 
ereater increases than men. The general 
conclusion that women have received greater 
proportionate increases than men serves to 
explain why industries in which large num- 
bers of women are employed show relatively 
greater wage increases than. where male 
labour largely predominates. . 


A fourth and final example : of the pee: 
change in ratio in favour of low as compared 
with high-paid groups is the tendency for a 
somewhat greater proportionate increase in 
the wages of workers in small towns and 


| 


| 


' 
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provincial districts than in the larger towns 


and capital cities... 


Im general, during the war period and post- 
war industrial boom, money wages were rais- 
ed either by means of regular increases ef- 
fected in accordance with changes in the 
cost of living, or by irregular movements 
resulting from bargaining between employers 
and workmen. For a time, however, after 
the outbreak of war, the machinery of ad- 
justment, which was more or less adequate in 
peace times, was not suited to the abnormal 
conditions which arose, and there was a 
‘‘time lag’’ between prices and wages which 
involved a lowering of the real wages of the 
workers. Even when the.-mechanism of wage 
change became adapted to the new conditions, 
a certain ‘‘time lag’’ still. existed, as, if 
prices continued to rise during the operation 
of a new wage rate, the money wage received 
by the .workers because of continually 


diminishing value in terms of commodities, 


and real wages suffered a steady decline. The 
‘‘time lag’ in the adjustment of wage rates 
to the increasing cost of living, and the con- 
sequent lowering of real wages was greatest 
in a number of countries in 1917, but in the 


latter part of the war period and in 1919, 
partly in consequence of more systematic 


methods of adjusting wage rates, and partly 
because of the great demand for labour dur- 
ing the extraordinary industrial boom which 
operated throughout the world during the two 
years following the termination of hostilities, 
an improvement in real wages took place, and 
in many cases there was an approach to the 
pre-war level. Extra earnings for overtime 
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were in many industries important in counter- 
balancing the real loss occasioned by the 
“time *lag,’?? 


In such countries as Germany where prices 
are still rising, the ‘‘time lag’’ in adjusting 
money wages ‘continues to operate, although 
it is considerably reduced by the frequency 
with which wages are raised, increases being 
made in many industries each month, or even 
every fortnight... 


RESULT oF TENDENCIES. 


The combined result of the tendencies which 
have operated during rising and falling prices 
in those countries where such movements have 
taken place appears to be that in most indus- 
tries unskilled workers are now receiving a 
real wage somewhat higher than before the 
war. Skilled workers in a number of count- 
ries are in approximately the same position 
as in 1914, while professional workers and 
officials are distinctly worse off. 


In the countries where prices have continu- 
ed to rise, the level of real wages in relation © 
to that before the war is generally lower for 
almost all categories of wage earners and 
salaried staffs than in countries where a fall 
has been experienced during recent months. 
In such countries as Germany and Austria 
practically the only workers whose real wages 
in September, 1922, were equal to or above 
those in 1914 were the unskilled workers and 
those in industries where the demand for 
labour was exceptionally high, while the offi- 
cial classes had suffered severe reductions: 





THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION DURING FEBRUARY 1923, AS 
; REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS. 


. A COORDING to reports tabulated 


by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, employment at the close of Feb- 
ruary showed a further increase, though 
the additions to staff were much smaller 
than in January, when considerable 


reaction from the losses reported during 


the holiday season in the latter part of 


December had been registered. The bulk 


of the expansion occurred in the manu- 


facturing division in which marked 


improvement was indicated, the gains, 
however, being largely offset by continu- 
ed curtailment of operations in the out- 
of-door industries and also in retail 
trade. 


The accompanying chart illustrates 
graphically the course of employment as 
reported by employers of labour since 
1921. The curve during the month under 
review rose rather less steeply than in 
February of last year, although it was 
on a level some 8 points higher than at 
that time. | 


Statements were received from 6,387 
concerns whose pay rolls aggregated 
759,823 persons, of whom 748,128 were 
actually at work on February 28, as 
compared with a working force of 741.,- 
511 at the close of the preceding month. 
This minor increase caused the index 
number to rise from 89.5 at the end of 
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February to 89.9 for the period being 
surveyed. As mentioned above, manu- 
facturing’ recorded the greatest revival 
in activity, over 10,000 persons having 
been added to the staffs of the firms 
making returns. The improvement was 
most noteworthy in iron and_ steel, 
textiles, lumber and rubber. On the 
other hand employment in coal mining, 
logging, construction, transportation 
and trade declined considerably; ‘the 
shrinkage in construction and transpor- 
tation however was on a much smaller 
seale than in the last few months. 


The situation in all provinces except 
the prairie district was better than in 
January. The improvement was most 
pronounced in Ontario and British 
Solumbia in both of which over 2,000 
persons were reinstated by the firms 
reporting. In the former province the 
largest gains took place in iron and 
steel. Renewed activity, though on a 
very much smaller scale was also indi- 
cated in textile, rubber, electrical appar- 
atus, lumber and paper factories. The 
construction and transportation indus- 
stries, on the other hand, continued slack 
and further losses in personnel were 
indicated in logging and retail stores. 
In British Columbia there was a per- 
centage inerease of 3.7 per cent, the 
ereater part of which was recorded in 
lumber, iron and steel, logging, water 
transportation and building construc- 
tion. Varying conditions were noted in 
Quebec; the sugar, textile, iron and steel 
and chemical industries were considera- 
bly busier and moderate improvement 
was also registered on telephones, in rail- 
way transportation and construction. 
These increases, however, were counter- 
balaneed by reductions in the lumber, 
tobacco, logging, shipping, stevedoring 
and trade divisions. In the Maritime 
district renewed activity was indicated 
in lumber mills, sugar, pulp and paper 
and iron and steel factories. Coal min- 
ing also absorbed a larger number of 
workers and additions to staff were 
reported by shipping concerns. In 
logging, however, considerable contrac- 
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tions were indicated and railway con- 
struction afforded less employment. Over 
half of the decline of 3 per cent in the 
Prairie provinces was reported in 
Alberta coal mines. In addition losses 
were reported in iron and steel, steam 
railway operation, construction and 
trade. That conditions generally were 
much more favourable at the close of 


February than in the corresponding ~ 


month of last year may be seen from the 
following table of index numbers, which 
also shows that except in the Prairie 
district the level of employment was 
higher than in February 1921. 
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, Rela- | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
District | tive 28, | 31, | 28, | 28, 
| weight | 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 
Maritime Seem 9.1 | 90.7 | 90.3 | 80.7 | 90.7 
| ‘ f 
Quebec and Ontario..; 69.8 | 89.7 | 89.1 | 81.8 | 87.1 
Prairie Provinces..... | 13.0 | 88.9 | 91.6 | 84.4 91.0 
British Columbia..... | 8.1 | 92.0 | 88.4 | 85.8 87.3 
Ganndali, Moe | 100 | 80.9 | 89.5 81.9 | 88.0 














An analysis of the returns by cities 
shows that employment in Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa and Winnipeg declined 


moderately, while in Hamilton and 
Vancouver considerable improvement 
was indicated. Water transportation 


reported the most pronounced contrac- 
tions in Montreal, but retail trade, to- 
bacco and glass manufacturing also 
showed curtailment. The iron and steel 
industries, on the whole were busier, 
although a few firms reported fairly 
large declines: sugar refineries were 
more fully engaged and improvement 
of a general character was reported in 
the textile industries. Statements were 
received from 772 concerns in Montreal 
with a total payroll of 98,519 persons as 
compared with 98,572 employees at the 
close of January. In Toronto also the 
most pronounced losses occurred in re- 
tail establishments, the declines being 
partly offset by expansion in iron and 
steel, rubber, ‘musical instruments and 
textile factories and on telephones. The 
working forces of the 884 employers 
making returns in Toronto aggregated 


ae eS 


q 


95,845 persons, while in January they 
had employed 96,638. According to 
reports from 135 Ottawa firms employ- 

ing 11,233 persons (or 126 less than in 

January) the largest individual declines 

were reported in stores; the changes in 

other industries were slight and largely 
counteracted each other. The iron and 
steel industries in Hamilton were decid- 
edly more fully engaged and further 
improvement was also indicated in tex- 
tile and electrical appliance concerns. 

In that city, 205 employers recorded a 

combined payroll of 27,108 workers, as 

compared with 25,732 in the last report. 

An aggregate payroll of 25,501 persons 
was reported by the 390 concerns mak- 

ing returns in Winnipeg; in the pre- 

ceding month they had employed 25,630 

workers. The most important single 

factor contributing to this reduction was 
continued shrinkage in retail trade. 

Rather small increases were reported in 


iron and steel, printing and publishing 


and in local transportation, but the 
textile group remained dull. Building 
contractors and lumber milling concerns 


in Vancouver reported the bulk of the 


expansion in that city. The 257 em- 
ployers reporting whose working forces 
comprised 19,962 persons, showed that 
they had enlarged their staffs by 1,163 
workers since the close of January. The 
index numbers of employment in these 
cities as compared with January 31, 
1928, and with February 28, 1922, are 
given in the following table: 
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| Rela- | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 

City tive 28, 31, | 28, 
ite ei weight! 1923 1923 iiecald 
NGHRLY GAN, cries wh, ease a 13.3 | 85.9 | 86.2 | 80.5 
TOrONUOEs cr mae 2 atest 12.9 85.7 88.5 | 81.9 
Othawat. dee Aleu’s Haay Ue IR NODE ae 
Hamilton: ne. dda sta: 3.6 89.2 86.0 ben 
Winnipeae. .ceeeeeteins 3.4 86.4 89.6 | 82.6 
Wancouver...cseecas ue 27 | 90,4 | 85.8 | 91.1 








The Manufacturing Industries. 


A further revival of activity, though 
on a somewhat smaller scale than in the 
preceding month, was indicated during 
February in the manufacturing division. 
Statements were tabulated from 4,181 
concerns whose payrolls aggregated 
434,480 persons as compared with 424,- 
096 in January. There was therefore an 
inerease of 10,384 persons or 2.4 per 
cent over half of which occurred in 
Ontario. The index number of emplov- 
ment, standing at 87.5, was again con- 
siderably higher than during the same 
month. of 1922 and was also several 
points above that indicated at the close 
of February, 1921. The additions to 
staffs reported in February of last year 
had been much larger, but they had 
chiefly represented the re-opening of 
the railway car shops which had been 
temporarily closed down at the end of 
the preceding month. The most impor- 
tant inereases during the month under 
review avere those in iron and steel, to 
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which practically every division of the 
eroup contributed. The largest in- 
creases, however, were registered in the 
erude, rolled and forged, vehicle and 
heating appliance branches. The textile 
trades continued to show recovery not- 
ably in the hosiery, knitting and gar- 
ment divisions. In addition, the lumber, 
sugar, rubber, pulp, paper, chemical, 
electrical apparatus, smelting, lead, tin, 
zine and copper industries were con- 
siderably busier. Employment in meat- 
packing and _ slaughtering establish- 
ments, boot, shoe, glass and _ electric 
current concerns, on the other hand, 
declined to some extent. 


ANIMAL PrRopucts, Hpmue. — The 
trend of employment ‘n this industry 
was again unfavourable, the losses con- 
tinuing the series of reductions that have 
been reported practically without excep- 
tion since the close of June, 1922. The 
level of employment for the month under 
review however was slightly higher than 
at the same period of last year when 
contractions had also been indicated. At 
the close of February meat-packine and 
slaughtering establishments were decid- 
edly less fully engaged and dairies and 
fish canneries also reported some cur- 
tailment. The heaviest declines were 
indicated in Ontario, but the tendency 
in Quebee and the Prairie Provinces was 
downward also. Statements were re- 
ceived from 158 manufacturers employ- 
ing 12,2138 workers as compared with 
12,521 at the close of January, a de- 
crease of 2.5 per cent. 


LEATHER Propuctrs.—Activity in boot 
and shoe factories showed a falling off 
during February, repeating the move- 
ment experienced in the same month of 
last year. The situation for the period 
under review coincided very closely with 
that reported at that time. The con- 
cerns reporting, 211 in number, employ- 
ed 18,620 persons while on January 31 
they had an aggregate payroll of 18,775 
workers. The greater part of this de- 
cline of .8 per cent was reported in 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Pro- 
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vinees, the shrinkage in no case being 
large. 


Lumper Propucts. — Further mo- 
derate improvement of a seasonal char- 
acter was indicated in saw mills and 
carriage factories also registered fairly 
large increases in personnel. The expan- 
sion was fairly general except in Quebec 
where curtailment was reported. A totat 
working force of 42,539 persons was re- 
gistered by the 732 manufacturers mak- 
ing returns who had employed 41,576 
persons at the close of January. In- 
creases on a rather larger scale had been 
indicated during February, 1922 and 
the movement continued upward with- 
out interruption until August when the 
period of seasonal slackness set in and 
caused considerable losses to be record- 
ed monthly until the close of the year. 
The situation for the period under re- 
view, however, was considerably more 
favourable than during the same month 
of last year. 


PLANT Propucts, EpinLeE. — Employ- 
ment in this group again increased, ac- 
cording to reports tabulated from 350 
manufacturers whose payrolls aggregat- 
ed 25,080 persons as compared with 24,- 
291 employees on January 31. The 
largest gains within the industry were 
recorded in the production of sugar, but 
starch coneerns were busier also. On 
the other hand, chocolate works were 
slacker. Practically all the expansion 
was registered in Quebee and the Ma- 
ritime Provinces, while elsewhere the 
changes were slight. Minor increases in 
activity had been indicated during 
February, 1922, but the level of em- 
ployement at that time was slightly 
lower than for the month being survey- 
ed. 


Pune AND PAPER PRopucTs. —. The 
tendency in this industry continued to 
be upward, the gains being general in 
all provinees except British Columbia, 
where an insignificant decline was re- 
corded. Pulp and paper factories were 
a good deal more fully engaged and 
some improvement was also reported in 
the printing trades. Returns were com- 
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piled from 504 manufacturers with a 
total working force of 50,707 persons as 
compared with 50,248 employees at the 
end of January, the difference repre- 
senting an expansion of .9 per cent. 
Practically no change in employment 
had been shown during Hebruary 1922, 
but conditions at that time were very 
slightly better than for this February. 


Ruspser PrRopvucts. — A further re- 
vival of activity was indicated by ma- 
nufacturers of tires, footwear and other 
rubber goods, generally, mainly in 
Ontario. An ageregate working force 
of 11,771 persons was indicated by the 
30 firms reporting who had employed 
11,054 persons at the close of January. 
This increase of 6.5 per cent caused the 
index number of employment in the 
rubber group to be approximately 10 
points higher than in February 1922, 
when the tendency had been slightly 
upward also. 


TextTILE Propucts. — Further gains 
were reported by textile manufacturers, 
particularly in the hosiery and knitting, 
garment and personal furnishing divi- 
sions. Ontario and Quebec reported the 
bulk of the expansion, the situation in 
the other provinces showing véry little 
change. Statements were received from 
624 concerns employing 73,034 workers 
as compared 71,747 in the last report, an 
inerease of 1.8 per cent. Increased ac- 
tivity providing work for approximately 
the same number of workers had been 
recorded during February, 1922, but the 
level of employment at that time was 
lower than for the month being survey- 
ed. 


CHEMICAL AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. — 
Paint, drug, medicinal preparation and 
soap coneerns in Quebee and Ontario 
reported moderate improvement, there 
having been the addition to staff of 257 
persons in the group as a whole. An 
aggregate payroll of 6,968 persons was 
reported by the 122 concerns making 
returns, who had employed 6,711 per- 
sons in their last report. This expan- 
sion of 3.8 per cent caused the index 
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number to be several points higher than 
in the same month of last year, although 
the tendency at that time had also been 
favourable. 


CLAY, GLASS AND STONE PrRopucTs.— 
Further small contractions were indicat- 
ed in this group during February, 
mainly by glass manufacturers in Quebec 
and by glass, brick and tile concerns in 
Ontario. Statements were tabulated 
from 119 employers with a total work- 
ing force of 8,829 persons, which was 
104 workers or 1.2 per cent smaller than 
at the close of January. The movement 
at the same period of last year had been 
upward, but the level of employment in 
February of this year was higher than 
at that time. 


ELECTRIC CURRENT. — Continued eur- 
tailment of operations was indicated by 
producers of electric current, chiefly in 
Quebee and Ontario. Returns received 
from 98 manufacturers showed that 
they had released 132 persons, ‘their 
staffs aggregating 10,341 persons as 
compared with 10,473 employees on 
January 31. In spite of this contraction 
of 1.3 per cent the index number was 
above that reported during February 
1922, when the tendency had been 
shiehtly favourable. 


Evectrrican APPARATUS. — Continued 
expansion was noted in this group, 
chiefly in Ontario and Quebec. Reports 
compiled from 35 manufacturers showed 
that they employed 7,694 persons in 
comparison with a combined pay roll of 
7,339 in the preceding month. The dif- 
ference represented an increase of 4.8 
per cent. The situation continued to be 
very much better than during the cor- 
responding month of 1922. 


IRON AND STEEL. — Further improve- 
ment was indicated in the iron and steel 
industries during February, there being 
a gain of 4:7 per cent, of which the 
ereater part was registered in Ontario. 
Employment in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebee and British Columbia also in- 
creased while in the Prairie Provinces 
reductions in staff were indicated. All 
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divisions of the iron and steel industry 
shared in the expansion, which was most 
pronounced, however, in the crude, 
rolled and forged, automobile and heait- 
ing applance groups. Seven hundred 
and twenty-seven employers reported a 
eombined working foree of 127,375 per- 
sons as compared with 121,704 in the 
last report. Additions to staff on a 
much larger scale had been indicated 
during February, 1922; the re-opening 
of the railways car shops which had been 
temporarily closed down at the end of 
the preceding month had accounted for 
the substantial gains. The index number 
of employment for the month under re- 
view stood some 14 points higher than 
at that time. ! 


Non-FerRous Meta Propvucts. —- 
Another increase in employment was 
reported in this group at the close of 
February although the additions to staff 
were not nearly as large as those regi- 
stered in January. Ontario firms absorb- 
ed the majority of the additionally em- 
ployed workers, while in Quebec and 
British Columbia there were minor 
gains. Smelters and refineries were bu- 
sier and the production of lead, tin, zine 
and copper articles also showed an in- 
crease. An aggregate working force of 
11,416 persons was reported by the 125 
employers making returns whose pay- 
rolls had totalled 11,046 workers in the 
preceding month. Improvement had 
also been indicated during February, 
1922, but conditions then were not so 
eood as for the month under review. 


MINERAL Propucts. — Employment 
in this group again inereased. The gains 
occurred largely in oil and petroleum 
product factories and were generally 
distributed over the country. State- 
ments were tabulated from 98 concerns 
with a combined payroll of 8,806 per- 
sons as compared with 8,615 at the close 
of January, the difference representing 
an expansion of 2.2 per cent. Activity 
in the group continued to be higher than 
in the same month of last year. 
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Logging. 


During February for the first time 
since the end of July, the trend of em- 
ployment in logging was downward, in- 
dicating that the period of seasonal 
slackness had again commenced. With a 
brief interval of activity during river 
driving operations it is likely that con- 
tractions will continue to be recorded 
until mid-summer. Statements received 
from 207 employers showed that since the 
end of January they had released 2,315 
persons from their working forces, which 


ageregated 32,972 persons for the month 


under review. The Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario reported practi- 
cally all of this 6.2 per cent decline; in 
the Prairie Provinees very little change 
was noted, while substantial improve- 
ment was registered in British Columbia. 
The decrease in February affected ap- 
proximately the same number of per- 
sons as that reported during the same 
month of last year, but the index number 
of employment was some 34 points above 
that indicated on February 28, 1922, 
employment during the intervening 
months having been in much greater 
volume. , 


Mining. 


Coat Minine. — Considerable curtail- 


ment of operations was reported by the 


Alberta coal mines. Moderate improve- 
ment was noted in Nova Scotia but the 
vains were not sufficient to offset the 
heavy losses recorded in the former 
fields. Returns were compiled from 95 
operators whose payrolls, aggregating 
31,026 persons, were smaller by 1,358 
workers than in January. In spite of 
this reduction in employment of 4.2 per 
eent, the index number stood several 
points higher than during the’ same — 
month of last year, when conditions had 
remained stationary. 


MetTauuic Ores: — Employment in 
oold mines in Ontario showed some fail- 
ing off during February. The tabulations 
indicated that 196 persons had been re- 
leased by the 47 concerns making re- 
turns in this group. As their working 
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forces comprised 9,665 persons this re- 
presented a shrinkage of 2 per cent. The 
situation during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1922, had shown some improve- 
ment over the preceding month, but 
nevertheless it was not so good as for 
the month being surveyed. 


Communication. 


The number of persons employed in 
this group increased during February, 
expansion on telephones much more than 
offsetting minor declines in the employ- 
ment afforded on telegraphs. A combined 
working foree of 20,376 persons was 
reported by the 193 concerns making 
returns, who had employed 20,182 work- 
ers in the preceding month. The greater 
part of this gain of 1 per cent occurred 
in Quebee and Ontario. Employment 
was on practically the same level as 
during February, 1922, when the ten- 
dency had also been favourable. 


Transportation. 


SrREET AND ExEectric RAmways. --- 
Activity in this group declined mo- 
derately. All provinees except the Prai- 
ries. shared in the contraction, which 
however, was heaviest in Ontario. Re- 
ports were made by 112 concerns em- 
ploying 18,225 persons as compared with 
18,454 on January 31. The trend of 
employment during February, 1922, had 
also been downward and the index num- 
bers for the two periods were practically 
the same. 


Sream Ramways. — Further contrac- 
tions were indicated by the 129 concerns 
and divisional superintendents making 
returns, whose payrolls aggregated 73,- 
325 persons. As they had employed 
74,094 workers in the last report there 
was a decline of 1 per cent. The reduc- 
tions were general in all provinces ex- 
cept Quebee, but the losses in Ontario 
exceeded those registered elsewhere. An 
unfavourable movement had also been 
indicated during February of last year 
when the level of employment was 
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slightly lower than for the month being 
surveyed. 


SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING. —Varying 
conditions in different parts of the 
country were noted in this group. In 
the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia improvement was indicated, 
but heavier losses in Quebec caused the 
balance of employment to be unfavour- 
able. Fifty-one employers reported 9,- 
349 persons on their payrolls, that num- 
ber being 186 less than in their last re- 
turns. Substantial increases had been 
registered during February of last year 
and the index number then stood some 
19 points higher than for the month 
under review. 


Construction and Maintenance. 


Highway ConstTrRucrion. — State- 
ments tabulated from 380 firms in this 
eroup showed that they employed 1,676 
persons as compared with a combined 
payroll of 2,526 in the preceding report. 
The greater part of this decline of 33.7 
per cent occurred in Ontario. Employ- 
ment on highways during February, 
1922, had shown a moderate increase, 
but the index number then was decidedly 
smaller than for the month being sur- 


veyed. 


Buitping Constrruction.—The trend 
of employment in this industry continu- 
ed downward, although the losses were 
very much less extensive than any re- 
ported since the end of September. De- 
elines were registered in all provinces 
except British Columbia where substan- 
tial additions to staffs were indicated. 
The payrolls of the 332 contractors mak- 
ing returns aggregated 12,485 persons. 
As they had employed 12,800 workers in 
January, the difference represented a 
reduction of 2.9 per cent. Contractions 
had also been recorded during the cor- 
responding month of last year and the 
index number then was several points 
lower than at the close of February, 
1923; 
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RAMROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MaAIN- 
TENANCE. — The moderately favourable 
movement manifested in this industry 
during January continued to be evidenc- 
ed in February, when 165 persons were 
added to the working forces of the 32 
concerns and divisional superintendents 
making returns.. Their total payroll 
stood at 28,805 men as compared with 
28,640 in the last report. Additions to 
staffs in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinees accounted for this slight ex- 
pansion, reductions having been register- 
ed in the Maritime Provinces and Bri- 
tish Columbia. Very much more exten- 
sive increases had been indicated during 
February, 1922, but the volume of em- 
ployment for the month being surveyed 
was slightly larger than at that time. 


Trade. 


Continued and severe losses in per- 
sonnel were reported by retailers during 
February, while wholesale  establish- 
ments reeorded a slight improvement. 
Statements were compiled from 711 em- 
ployers in the trade group with a total 
sales foree of 53,972 persons. As they 
had employed 56,949 workers at the 
close of January, there was a decline of 
».2 per cent, the greater part of which 
cecurred in Quebec, Ontario and’ the 
Prairie Provinces. The seasonal con- 
tractions which had been reported dur- 
ine February of last year also had been 
rather less pronounced than those noted 
above, but the index numbers for the 
two periods were practically identical. 


The table on this page gives the 
index numbers of employment in the 
various industries as at the end of 
February, January of this year and 
February 28, 1922, and 1921. As usual 
the first column represents the propor- 
tion of employees in each industrial 
eroup in relation to the total number of 
workers in all groups for the month 
under review. (Number of workers 


employed on January, 17, 1920, equals . 


100). 
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Industry 


Manufacturing 
Animal products—edible 
Fur and its products... 
Leather and its products 
Lumber and its products 
Rough and _ dressed 
NOTA OSH Ak oWaad Sree los 
Lumber products 
Musical instruments 
Plant products—edible.. 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper......... 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 
Textile products 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal 
furnishings 
OPENS fs TE EG EP 
Tobacco, distilled and 
ma ltalirQuors: sssessosse 
Wood distillates and 
extracts 
Chemicals and allied 
products 
Clay, glass and stone 
products 
Electric current 
Electrical apparatus 
Iron and steel products 
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Crude, rolled and 

forged products....... 
Machinery, other than 
V.GIICIOS Dao seals represses 
Agricultural implements 
Land vehicles............ 
Steel _ shipbuilding and 
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Heating appliances 
Iron and steel fabrica- 
THOR. ((DC.S) isseec oc cee 
Foundry and machine 
shop products 
Others 
Non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts 
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Metalic ores 
Non-metallic minerals 

(other than coal) 
Communication 
Telegraphs 
Telephones 
Transportation 
Street railways and car- 

tage 
Railways 
Shipping 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1923 


THE following is a brief survey of 
employment conditions at the end 
of March, 1928, as noted by the 
Superintendents of the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada. 


In the Maritime Provinces the spring 
demand for farm workers has started, 
notably at Halifax and New Glasgow. 
Owing to improved weather conditions, 
logging and the allied industries were 
again fairly active, and at New Glas- 
gow a shortage of experienced mill men 
was reported, due to the fact that local 
industries ‘ were operating with in- 
ereased staffs. Building and construe- 
tion had not advanced greatly as yet 
although prospects were 
renewed activities in this group. In 
mining, employment was steady, few 
vacancies or applications being regis- 
tered, but an expansion in this industry 
is anticipated when navigation opens 
on the St. Lawrence river. All offices 
reported a scarcity of trained women 
workers for domestic service, while 
few positions were available for clerical 
and business workers. 


In the Province of Quebee during 
March and the first days of April no 
extraordinary changes in the employ- 
ment situation were noticed. Latterly 
there was a small demand for farm 
workers and it is probable that this 
demand will increase during the fol- 
lowing weeks. Orders for bushmen have 
ceased but on the opening of the 
spring drive it is anticipated that 
numbers of men will be placed. There 
were reported a few requests for 
building tradesmen, and _ carpenters 
and painters for spring repairs, but 
spring activities for the erection of 
new buildings were not yet started. On 
account of the cold weather railway 
construction work has been retarded. 
The depression due to winter slackness 
was not lessened in the manufacturing 
industries, and in Montreal especially 


bright for | 


all trades are waiting for the opening 
of navigation. On the whole, however, 
prospects for the coming summer are 
very encouraging. 


In Ontario the spring demand for 
farm helpers was well under way, par- 
ticularly in the southwestern sections, 
near Toronto and in the Niagara penin- 
sula, and slight difficulty was expe- . 
rienced in securing workers in some 
localities. There was a growing demand 
for mechanics in the building trades 
but this as yet was not large, all local- 
ities having a_ sufficient number of 
unemployed to meet the requests. While 
little work had been started on railway 
maintenance the offices at Fort Wil- 
liam, Port Arthur and Sudbury, expect 
a decided increase in activities during 
April. A marked slump was noted in 
the logging industry and many work- 
ers were returning to the larger centres 
to await the opening of the spring 
drive and the beginning of construction 
on a large scale. Manufacturing indus- 
tries showed signs of increased activi- 
ties especially at Hamilton and Kitche- 
ner. 


In Manitoba there was a further im- 
provement in employment which was 
a reflection of the continued demand 
for farm labour and general bushmen. 
Conditions in the building group were 
very unfavourable and all offices re- 
ported a number of unemployed skilled 
mechanies. The demand for general 
bushmen continued steady but not so 
heavy as formerly reported. 


In Saskatchewan there was a decided 
improvement in the number of workers 
placed on farms and this group conti- 
nued to supply a large part of the ‘busi- 
ness of the offices. The outlook in the 
building industry was good, but no large 
orders for workers had been received as 
yet, while railway construction was re- 
tarded owing to bad weather. There 
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was a small demand for bushmen, 
though on the whole logging operations 
were suspended until the spring drive, 
and in consequence saw mills and allied 
trades were slack.. The demand _ for 
housekeepers and domestics for farm 
work inereased slightly. 


In Alberta little improvement was 
noticeable in the labour situation, 
farming and lumbering absorbing the 
majority of placements. There was 
an increase in the number of workers 
placed on farms in Calgary and Kdmon- 
ton, although on the whole the demand 
for farm help was not large. There was 
a shortage of skilled workers in some 
localities. A slight advance in the de- 
mand for bushmen and saw mill hands 
was reported at Edmonton. 


In British Columbia only a small 
demand for farm workers was felt. The 
construction groups: remained very 
inactive and numbers of skilled build- 
ing mechanics and labourers were’ un- 
employed, especially at the larger cen- 
tres. With the opening of spring con- 
struction in building, however, the 
majority of these should be absorbed. 
Conditions in the logging and lumber- 
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ing industries were gradually improy- 
ing, camps and saw mills were busy. 
The manufacturing industries were 
steady, mining quiet, while work along 
shore was very brisk. 


Report for February. 


During February 1923, the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada 
reported that approximately the same 
volume of business was effected as dur- 
ing the preceding month, a very slight 
decline in vacancies and _ placements 
being evident during the latter half of 
the month, while applications for work 
showed an increase. <A glance at the 
accompanying chart, which presents 
the returns from the offices on the 
basis of daily averages over half-month 
periods, shows that the level of employ- 
ment reached during January was 
maintained during February and that 
compared with the corresponding period 
a year ago, the curves of applications, 
vacancies and placements were consider- 
ably higher. A summary of the reports 
from the offices shows that an average of 
1,484 and 1,588 applications were re- 
eistered daily during the first and 
second half of the month respectively, 
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as compared with 921 and 960 during 
the same period of February, 1922. 
Applications for work during the latter 
half of January, 1923, averaged 1,650 
daily. The average number of vacan- 
cies notified to the Service daily was 
1,288 during the first half and 1,290 
during the latter half of the month. 
'This may be compared with a daily 
average of 1,273 during the latter half 
of January, 1923, and with an average 
of 1,188 and 1,183 during the same 
period as a year ago. Placements made 
during the first half of the month aver- 
aged 1,156 daily, as compared with 1,159 
during the preceding period, and with 
797 during the corresponding period of 
February, 1922. During the latter half 
of the month the average number of 
placements daily was 1,136 as com- 
pared with 839 during the same period 
a year ago. The average number of 
placements in regular employment 
during the period was 494 and 507 
daily, while placements in casual work 
averaged 662 and 630 daily during the 
first and second half of the month 
respectively. The following table 
presents the placements effected to 
date by the offices of the Employment 
Service :— 




















Placements 
Year =3= - 

Regular | Casual Total 
1919 (10 months).... 268,001 | 37,904 305,905 
OZ here, Ned be eeseaiens sssbake 366,547 79,264 445,811 
OUT an phe &. 6 280,518 | 75,238 355,756 
GOD Metis cl ulite «shea. are 297,827 | 95,695 | 393,522 
1923 (2 months)..... 27,552 29,882 | 57,434 








During the month of February 28,777 
persons were referred to _ positions 
while a total of 27,510 placements were 
made. Of these the placements in 
regular employment numbered 12,013 
(9,841 of men and 2,172 of women) and 
15,497 in casual work. Vacancies re- 
ported by employers to the Service 
numbered 30,939, of which 23,531 were 
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for men and 7,408 for women. The 
number of applications for employment 
registered at the offices was 36,866, of 
which 29,243 were of men and 7,623 of 
women. 


Placements in regular employment 
by provinces were as follows:— Nova 
Scotia, 283 men, 102 women; New 
Brunswick, 249 men, 76 women; Que- 
bee, 3381 men, 331 women; Ontario, 
4,838 men, 716 women; Manitoba, 1,045 
men, 326 women; Saskatchewan, 854 
men, 221 women; Alberta, 804 men, 
241 women; British Columbia, 1,437 
men, 159 women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The construction group showed little 
activity, the work available being con- 
fined mainly to municipal sewer con- 


struction and public works. <A few 
painters, carpenters and- plasterers, 
were placed from the offices, while 


latterly at Halifax, St. John and Mone- 
ton, several vacancies were offered for 


building labourers. Casual employ- 
ment, shovelling snow on streets and 


with 
work. In the logging group all vacan- 
cies for bushmen were filled without 
difficulty. The demand, however, was 
not great. A few experienced machi- 
nists, boiler makers, foundry labourers 
and mill hands, were required and 
placed from the offices at Halifax, 
Amherst, Sydney, Chatham and Monc- 
ton. 


QUEBEC. 


Building and construction was not 
very brisk during the month although 
a number of vacancies for plasterers 
and carpenters were received and filled 
at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers. 
A small demand for bushmen and log- 
gers was reported at Montreal and Hull, 
and experienced applicants were placed 
without difficulty. The calls for domes- 
tie workers were numerous, although 
fewer requests for institutional help 
were received. 
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ONTARIO. 


The increased demand for farm work- 
ers continued throughout February, the 
requests being registered chiefly at 
Toronto, Brandon, Guelph and Ham- 
ilton. The prolonged winter weather re- 
tarded operations in the building 
eroups, but a few vacancies for steel 
construction workers were reported. 
Bricklayers and carpenters were regis- 
tered at Chatham, Windsor and Oshawa 
while labourers for the erection of 
transmission lines were placed at North 
Bay. Municipal public works, such as 
the construction of sewers and roadways, 
continued to provide the chief employ- 
ment in this group while many workers 
were placed in casual jobs. Section men, 
construction labourers and track men, 
were placed at North Bay, Pembroke, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Toronto. During 
the early part of the month ice cutting 
provided temporary employment for a 
few at Sarnia. In the logging group 
positions for bushmen, tie makers and 
camp workers, were still available, but 
placements were not so numerous. In 
the manufacturing industries the de- 
mand was fairly brisk, machinists, 
foundry labourers and skilled mechanics 
for the automobile industry, being re 
quired at Windsor, Niagara Falls, 
Oshawa and Guelph. At Toronto a 
pronounced shortage of women workers 
was noted, the demand for cooks, cook- 
generals, and hotel and institutional help 
exceeding the supply. 


MANITOBA. 


The demand in the agricultural group 
was firmer and in some localities a shght 
shortage of experienced workers was 
evidenced. A further increase in: vacan- 
cies in this group was anticipated for 
the coming month. In the construction 
group the slackness previously reported 
eontinued, a few public projects pro- 
viding work towards the alleviation of 
unemployment. At Portage la Prairie 
several men were employed casually 
eutting and packing ice. Notwithstand- 
ing the lateness of the season there was 
a continued demand for bushmen espe- 
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cially at the offices at Dauphin and 
Winnipeg, and a few bushmen and tie 
makers were sent from the latter office 
to peints in Ontario. There was little 
change indicated in the demand and 
supply of women workers, the calls for 
experienced cooks and housemaids being 
in exeess of the supply, while place- 
ments in casual work were made without 
difficulty. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Many enquiries for farm help for the 
spring were received by the offices, and 
placements in this group showed a 
marked increase. Slght difficulty was 
experienced in filling vacancies for ex- 
perienced stock men at Swift Current. 
Activities in the building and construe- 
tion group were very slack, only a few 
vacancies for labourers and carpenters 
being reported at Estevan and Moose 
Jaw. The recent snow storms caused | 
numbers of men to be employed tem- 
porarily clearing snow from railroads 
and the city streets. Section workers 
and track men were required in small 
numbers at Moose Jaw, Regina and Sas- 
katoon. In the logging group a few 
orders remained unfilled as owing to the 
lateness of the season few workers were 
willing to go to the woods. From Prince 
Albert, Regina and Saskatoon, however, 
a number of loaders, teamsters and 
tiemakers were placed. At most of the 
offices there was an increased demand 
for domestic workers for city and coun- 
try with a shortage of experienced 
applicants. 


ALBERTA. 


Conditions in the agricultural group 
showed little change since the previous 
report, although vacancies for farm 
workers were received in small numbers. 
Some provincial and municipal works 
were in progress employing a number — 


‘of building labourers near Medicine Hat 


and Calgary, while vacancies for section — 
workers and track men were registered — 
at Lethbridge. The demand for bush- 
men was fairly brisk, but comparatively 
few placements were made in this group. 


/ 
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Little activity was reported in the 


mining ¢eroup. 


BritisH CouUMBIA. 


Few buildings were in process of 
erection during the month but repair 
and alteration jobs at Nanaimo and New 
Westminster gave work to several car- 
-penters and labourers. Provincial goy- 
ernment road work near Kelowna, Van- 
couver, Victoria and Vernon, gave tem- 
porary relief to the unemployment 
situation at these points. Additional re- 
quests for bushmen, tie makers and saw 
mill workers, were received at Cran- 
brook, Nelson, Kamloops, Prince George 
and Prince Rupert, and little difficulty 
was experienced in meeting the demand. 
There was a shortage of metal miners 
and quartz machine miners near Prince 
Rupert and Vancouver, a few workers 
being transferred to the latter points 
from Nelson. Work alone shore was 
very active, the offices at Vancouver and 
Vernon supplying large numbers of 
longshoremen. An advance in the 
demand for women resident household 
workers was evident at Vancouver and 
Victoria, while placements of casual 
workers remained in approximately the 
same volume as previously reported. 


The Movement of Labour 


Reports from the offices of the Km- 
ployment Service of Canada show that 
12,013 placements were made in reg- 
ular employment during February, 
1923, of which 6,584 were of persons 
for whom the employment secured was 
outside the immediate locality of the 
offices at which they were registered. 
Of these 1,345 were granted the Em- 
ployment Service reduced rate, 1,118 
going to points within the same province 
as the despatching office and 232 to 
points in other provinces. 


— Quebec province issued 59 eertifi- 
-eates, 26 of which were to bushmen 
going to points within the province 
and 33 to bushmen going from Mon- 


_treal to camps near Sault Ste- Marie. 
Ontario offices granted 554 certificates 
to persons transferred to points within 


/ 
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the province and two to sheet metal 
workers going to Winnipeg, Man. Of 
the provincial transfers the majority 
were bushmen and tiemakers going to 
camps near Ottawa, North Bay, Sud- 
bury, Cobalt and Fort William. A few 
Were carpenters, bricklayers, stone 
masons, blacksmiths and construction 
labourers, going from Ottawa and Pem- 
broke to Port Arthur, North Bay, 
London, Sault Ste. Marie and other 
points. From Ottawa one colour var- 
nisher was transferred to Oshawa, one 
machinist from Ottawa to North Bay, 
and one farm hand from Toronto to 
Longwood. The Manitoba offices des- 
patched 281 workers, of whom 96 were 
going to camps within the province 
and 185 to other provinces. Of the pro- 
vineial transfers two were bushmen 
going north from Dauphin, 76 were 
farm hands going from Winnipeg to 
Brandon, Le Pas and Portage la Prai- 
rie, while the remainder were wait- 


resses, housekeepers and domestic 
servants, going to various points in the 
province. Of the workers going to 


other provinces 167 bushmen and camp 
workers were sent to camps near Port 
Arthur, Ont., eight farm hands and 
one housekeeper from (Winnipeg to 
Regina, two farm hands to Moose Jaw 
and six domestic servants to points near 
Yorkton, Estevan and Saskatoon. Of 
the 51 reduced rate certificates issued 
by the Saskatchewan offices 42 were 
to persons going to points within the 
provinee and nine to workers transferred 
to other provinces. Of the latter two 
miners were sent to Vancouver, B.C., 
one farm hand and one store hand _ to 
Edmonton and Calgary, Alta., and five 
bushmen from Saskatoon to Dauphin, 
Man. The majority of the provincial 
certificates were issued to farm hands, 
bushmen and a few domestie workers, 
eoing to various points near Prinee 
Albert, Saskatoon and Regina. Alberta 
offices granted 282 certificates, one of 
which was to a farm hand from Medi- 
eine Hat to Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 
Of the Provincial transfers more than 
150 were of bushmen and camp ‘work- 
ers going from Calgary, Drumheller 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1923. 









































VACANOIBS 
OFFICES Reported| Unfilled || Reg’ed | Referred 
during jat end of|| during to 
period period period 

Nova Scotia....... ahaa are “etlelche ot 7186 903 1,038 883 
ATURE TSE (Pas. calles # ORB evetsrels APB OR 76 13 123 3 
FE UGT AO areal. cree aletaarartorererevel aisrare fas KA 422 47 600! 444 
Ne@w!) GlaSmOw she. ccscbc Oak cicleieee eis 13 55 109 164 
VGHECY:, fidocos cesta cee ote coerce cele 164 788 206 202 
New Brunswick..... Bc tekne eeetenats 649 153 118 Gil 
Ohathamaseiw oiiue.e cr soacaee ieee 76 15 66 72 
MOICHOUM Seite coils conte acses Selene rests 260 37 404 251 
Stucsonneynom siege. cae ee TERY 304 101 245 288 
Quebec’ bin cads «sas Deca vaceaisntin ete 827 328 2,280 826 
FE Pe, PO a he tie 49 4 176 72 
Montreal .............- ae atin 530 186 1,536 471. 
Giehee NA ECE cee are been ete ete aig 97 17 345 93. 
Sherbrooke! aye. gocceoees wee ass ee 80 107 98 82 
Pare RIVES ches, sais ss dine eels of 71 14 130 108 
CICA TON Hi wile tacs ctaiara tele ol atistencys 18,600 3,746 19,160 17,089 
Belleville ........... Stk cliente 138 64 136 121 
Brantford ..... hs Manes pad ee hee ie 388 267 523 252 
OCHATHBII cere eats oe a5 33. 40 276 336 
CA AOE I AEE CRE ANON Atta 267 254 229 216 
MOrg PWilliani Ras he. a code eee eee 342 58 401 ool 

GelinTnee ey. aus eivcpeaecatee aural ae 205 102 198 182 
Hamilton s oases Pele teing ss ean 1,096 139 1,085 1,071 
Kingston! sins. vooc Kees as ese Nae ray 422. 75 385 393 
Kitchener ............ PRE R b Oe Cake 176 188 236 164 
Wondonihe sane aah ae eae ACN 1,019 110 1,063 993 
Niagara Falls ........... setae ee 141 142 139 140 
North Bay ...... esis St steve as 173 3¢ 259 245 
Oshawa) ss osoeheties «2s UE eevee 148 74 217 112 
Oeta Way eee reels spa, a 527 178 604 527 
Pembroke 22k. eee ess Wathen s a, 48 127 56 56 
—PETETIOOLO hohe dat aie cone ee ae 199 199 152 159 
Port Arthur..... WE lee Dil SP Seat $3 169 616 612 
Sts Catharines si.d.acees ceo. ee 261 36 312 256 
St. Thomas............ FAME Leia Ss ‘ 136 30 137 122 
BATA os ous hot lao sera “th 95 18 97 86 
Sault Ste. Marie...... ee hte arte 305 443 217 161 
Sudbury ser! .. costes BIE ey a 511 73 311 290 
Timmins ........ Ls Sapeuavaeiivets ai tathoa 324 134 268 246 
Toronto ..... EGOS ans Soin Ate nacre feb LU Ly 766 10,946 9,673 
Windsor ........ bP ARRAS PE BAZ 366 26 322 335 
Manitoba li iciec melt cles clalciois eve 3,016 871 3,872 3,021 
IBTAandomt tne ies. eae tenes ce clears 183 120 163 139 
Dauphin .......... Ehsaan oe See 122 183 90 65 
Portage la Prairie........... Ra 325 78 294 337 
TRE P A SOC PRs Rem te PEW ae 81 67 28 24 
Winnipeg ...... RA Es es 2,305 423 3,297 2,456 
Saskatchewan .......-cccccceoe 2,117 1,030 1,818 1,616 
Hatevan sonar sacdae decane tas Bik seane 117 42 78 74 

MooSe Jaw........ceeee Sovaercre sateen 444 161 AQT 358 . 
North Battleford...... eine Settle 52 108 52 50 
Prince Albert............. Bi coeNcre aese 181 146 109 86 
ROSIN BI sisted odds Utes sada alder 697 326 571 506 
Saskatoon ........... aR Ne = 374 147 372 348 
SwittirCurrenteccseccccc ees cont 88 PAC 70 69 
Weyburn ...... tae cid ess wlletalela core 105 42, 87 73 
MOrktony wes vce We eiciste: Tevet Be tloltornan | 59. 31 47 47 
PTBEM CALI ciclcte etctele ae oieleteloiere overs) oi 1,632 413 2,685 1,441 
Calgary ..... Bite sterefalalsiere in lerauare mide ste 545 185, 1,294 432, 
Drumheller ......... ASGHAR ESIC DOO S 4] 21 240 A2 
BG MONtON Ve. kik hie ek oe Monee 878 151 933 798 
Lethbridge ........... RUNe eh nice as 98 44 98 91 
Medicine Hat......... BOT Ph eee G2 12 120 78 
British Columbla......csesceee 3,311 664 5,300 3,290 
LOTENDIOOK teinccle Selecisecs cease ones 819 34 340 329 
Fernie .......... OE AE AB eS IAPR ET 54 46 8 8 
Kamloops .......... ediciones ae 68 259 168 83 
MCCLO WI! Le eaiielei piece sistas ise atelate 6 2 16 5 
NENA IMOU Sh. Weis ee esc ca ciple oeatele os 35 18 49 33 
Nelson ........... SORE EHD SADE CRS 126 15 154 115 
New Westminster........ccccccceee 128 9 195 121 
Prince George ...... aaierene cts Vata lare 132 0 128 117 
Prince Rupert ......... State fae Ser 89 6 85 On. 
Ree velstoke: iio. cites ore 0 ners dieie tree 117 95 63 61 
Vancouver’ dot. tiheeer dees ellie bone 147 3,284 1,616 
ViETTIOM icisicic sicuia dic sib oles ale wlecejateve oleae 185 9 115 183 
Victoria 2... ..cceceecscssesesevseces 540 24 695 542 
BU OFFICES Oe. .:c cic cele Bieve'e ple ole. o ciel WOU, 989 8,108 36,866 28,7717 





— 


APPLICANTS 


Placed 


vacancies| Regular | Casual 














385 315 
3 43 
124 266 
96 25 
135 41 
325 269 
34 38 
121 113 
170 118 
662 21 
72 0 
396 15 
69 6 
70 0 
55 0 
5,554 | 11,034 
53 
61 175 
288 48 
180 7 
339 7 
100 47 
369 673 
53 300 
117 46 
125 840 
129 3 
232 13 
de Oo 
304 166 
56 0 
102 50 
603 6 
99 157 
98 24 
73 13 
88 45 
285 5 
242 3 
1,180 8,274 
305 
1,371 1,444 
115 23 
36 19 
136 169 
24 hes 
1,060 1,233 
1,075 514 
40 34 
261 79 
29 18 
63 23 
305 201 
265 17 
41 28 
41 37 
30 17 
1,045 337 
265 159 
28 14 
620 129 
60 31 
72 
1,596 1,503 
317 0 
8 0 
42 3 
3 2 
1 32 
113 5 
63 58 
127 0 
val 6 
60 1 
672 821 
176 
112 399 
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and Edmonton to eamps_ north of 
Prince Albert, and a few were miners 
voing to points near Drumheller. Brit- 
ish Columbia offices despatched two 
farm hands from Victoria and Vaneou- 
ver to points near Regina and 114 
workers to various points within the 
_provinee. Of these latter, the majority 
were bushmen, 22 were miners going 
from Nelson and Vancouver to Revel- 
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stoke, and the remainder were team- 
sters, cooks and waitresses. 


Of the 1,345 workers who were grant- 
ed the Employment Service reduced 
rate, 870 were carried by the Canadian 
National-Grand Trunk Railways, 381 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 92 
by the Temiskaming and Northern On- 
tario Railway and two by the Pacific 
Great Eastern. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING FEBRUARY, 1923. 


HE value of the building authorized 

during February as indicated by 
reports tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, was considerably 
higher than in the preceding month and 
also than during February, 1922. The 
56 cities making returns issued permits 
valued at $4,744,478 as compared with 
$3,705,256 in January, 1923, and with 
$4,201,955 in February of last year. The 
inerease in the first comparison was 
$1,039,222 or 28.0 per cent and in the 
latter it stood at $542,523 or 12.9 per 
cent. 


Statements were furnished in some 
detail by 37 of these cities, showing that 
they had issued permits for slghtly 
over 400 dwellings valued at $1,323,430. 
Permits for buildings other than. resi- 
dences, (including garages, stables, 
stores, factories, ete.) of which 575 were 
issued, reached a total of $3,157,308. In 
a number of centres no permits were 
issued during February, building being 
at a low level on account of seasonal 
conditions. 


An analysis of the returns by prov- 
inces shows that New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia reported larger totals 
of authorized building than in the pre- 
ceding month, while in the other prov- 
inces declines were registered. The 
ereatest actual increase occurred in 
Ontario; the twenty-five cities making 
returns in that provinee recorded an 
estimated building cost of $3,275,451, 


which was $660,045 or 25.2 per cent 
above the value for January. The per- 
centage gains in the Western provinces 
enumerated above and also in New 
Brunswick were, however, very much 
higher than in Ontario, although the 
actual inereases were substantially 
smaller. The losses in the remaining 
provinces were on a much smaller scale, 
that of $80,360 or 14 per cent in Quebec 
being the most pronounced. 


The value of prospective building in 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia was higher than in 
February, 1922, but in the other prov- 
inces less anticipated activity was indi- 
eated. The largest actual gain in this 
comparison was that of $566,505 or 20.9 
per cent in Ontario, while the most de- 
cided percentage increase occurred in 
Saskatchewan, where the permits valued 
at $75,820, were 182.1 per cent greater 
than in the corresponding month of last 
year. 


Of the larger cities, Toronto and Van- 
couver registered larger totals of auth- 
orized building than in January, 1923, 
and also than in February, 1922. On 
the other hand, Montreal and Winnipeg 
recorded declines in both cases. Of 
the smaller centres Quebee, Fort 
William, Ottawa, Brandon, Calgary, 
Point Grey and Victoria showed im- 
provement as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and with the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 
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The following table shows the value of 
the building permits issued during the 
month under review as compared with 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 








Feb., Jan., Feb., 
City 
1923 1923 1922 
$ $ $ 
P. E. |l.—Charlottetown Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia........... 8,315 25,580 37,255 
cai] S RSW ONT. @ Us hea eR ee 3,800: 25,580: 28,990 
New Glasgow.......... Nil Nil Nil 
HSMOREY oi es sucess 4,515, Nil 8,265 
New Prunswick....... 5,880 350; _ 55,750 
Fredericton .........-.- Nil Nil Nil 
HN OMECCOM Aisha 'eeisiercre 0 oa.0.6/0 800 350 18,250 
Sie ODMs 5 ceuks oe sileains 5,000 Nil 37,500 
QUEDECK I sic Rear e eH 494,065 574,425 677,285 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve| 328,435) 477,475} 561,100 
*QUeDEC .....eceececeeces 149,480 26,050 60,885 
Shawinigan Falls...... Nil Nil 5,500 
“Sherbrooke ......+seee 8,000 8,000 10,000 
*Three Rivers........0.- 6,250 32,900 33,800 
*Westmount ........... 6,900 30,000 6,000 
Ontario ye telesds. ceceee| 9:215,451 2,615,406 2,708,946 
PCUONING 5s hee Gass e ner Nil Nil 8,300 
*Brantford .....ceeseee 2,840, 12,290 2,825 
Obhathamle. sack. poy Nil 1,700 200 
*Fort William.......... 609,600 16,800 3,300 
Galeul. tpi. gees. Kee 2,100; Nil 7,200 
FGUCHON  oajccccsessscucd 3 1,868 12,600 7,150 
*HamiltOm! |... 5 .blelce omteete 137,805 141,400: 412,850 
SKIMESCOM cease eee « 1,150 4,005 7,150 
MITE CN GMER oc Weve csvusoeie es 36,457 12,291 118,055 
ALONGON Ose each 55,535| 140,725 33,070 
Niagara Falls......... 3,800 175 4,050 
Oshawa eeecececcceeos secre 2,200 23,075 1,600 
"Ottawa h Coe wea ese. «ge 37,600 17,875 24,600 
Owen. Sound........... 5,000 Nil Nil 
*Peterborough ......c.e. 4,595 6,250: 4,250 
*Port Arthur........... 775 151,899 178,511 
"Stratford! ..2s% celts levels 9,150 4,225 7,350 
*St. Catharines......... 9,985 Nil 9,025 
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January, 1923, and February, 1922. The 
35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are marked by asterisks. 


INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS. 




















: Feb., Jan., Feb., 
City 
1923 1923 1922 

| § $ = 

*St. Thomas............ 5,425 2,900 Wise 
SALMIA NW eaow le eree er 27,953 46,322 9,215 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 1,150 2.050 7,675 
MROLOML Omimeere sree centers 2,128,555} 1,508,299) 1,708,470 
Welland .........+s00 4,000 1,200 6,200 
SWANSON cece lesa oetee 184,070 506,925 135,000 
Woodstock ............ 3,838 2,400 2,250 
Manitoba). @ odse2.5 eee 75,850) 79,000! 119,350 
*Brandon .........-+++- 10,000) Nil 500 
St. Boniface........... 1,700! 10,000 1,350 
SW IMMIDe LR! £).. ieee oe 64,150 69,000 117,500 
Saskatchewan ........ 75,820 1,735 26,875 
*Moose Jaw........ ae tee 4,600 110 4,000 
PURE SIN Al his canines 5445 SVelehess 7,720 5,300! 18,975 
*SaskatOOMmanck oc cases 63,500 2,275: 8,900 

| 

Alberta yeni: cists sprees 87,915 33,965 84,250 
EC alSary, elicececleste 63,000 24,000) 46,200 
FMAMOnTOD Whi ds-4 6. wees 19,495 8,900: 33,050 
ethbridgey Mise. 5,420 1,065 1,540 
Medicine Hat........... Nil Nil 3,460 
British Columbia ..... 721,262 368,795, 492,244 
Nanaimo eat eee cteee os 920 540) 2,842 
*New Westminster...... 8,300 11,325 11,250 
Pointy Greve stiles 172,950 93,400 171,100 
Prince Rupert......... 5,100) 2,700 18,585 
South Vancouver...... 30,480) 32,075 15,655 
PV AUCOUVEN tai). acheter tees 347,140; — 208,570 232,900 
MV ICtOLIA: eae s.e ene 156,372 20,185 39,912 
Total—56 cities.......... 4,744,478) 3,705,256) 4,201,955 
*Total—35_ cities.......... 4,477,867; 3,488,554) 3,935,283 





FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, MARCH, 1923. 


URING March the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour GAZETTE the following informa- 
tion relative to eight fair wage contracts, 
seven of which were awarded by the 
Department of Public Works and one 
by the Department of Railways and 
Sanals. These contracts contain the 
usual fair wage clause which provides 
for the prompt payment of such wages 
as are current in the district in which 
the work is to be performed and for 
observance on the various works under 
contract of the prevailing hours of 
labour and which otherwise prevents 


abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Docking, renewals, repairs, painting, 
ete. at Dredge ‘‘P.W.D. No. 117.’’ Name 
cf contractor, The Toronto Dry Dock 
Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 23, 1923. Amount 
of contract, $10,675. 


Alterations, ete. to Post Office, — 
Dominion Land Office and Telegraph 
Office building, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
Name of contractor, 


H. L. Shaver, . 


| 
| 
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Grande Prairie, Alta. 
February 22, 1923. 
tract, $11,680. 


Construction of one complete hopper 
dump scow of 135 cubie yards to be 
known and numbered as ‘‘P. W. D. No. 
311’’ and complete launching of same in 
West Arm of Kootenay Lake (near Nel- 
son, B.C.). Name of contractor, D. C. 
Fraser, Nelson, B.C. Date of contract, 
March 5, 1923. Amount of contract, 
$4,892, 


Date of contract, 
Amount of con- 


Supply and installation of heating 
apparatus in Administration Building 
and heating apparatus in senior naval 
officers’ residence, naval dock yard, 
Ksquimalt, B.C. Name of contractor, 
William Thacker and Geo. Holt, Vic- 
toria, B.C. Date of contract, February 
6, 1923. Amount of contract, $4,052. 


Construction of one shed and search- 
light platform in naval barracks, Esqui- 
malt, B.C. Name of contractors, H. 
Williams, S. C. Trerise and J. T. Wil- 
liams, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, 
February 6, 1928. Amount of contract, 


$6,480. 
Alterations and: additions to Post 
Ofniee,. diitines, Port, Arthur,..«Qnt. 


Name of contractor, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
Mareh 19, 1928. 
$2,706. 


Robert Hamer, 
Date of contract, 
Amount of contract, 
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Alterations, ete. to buildings 1 to 8, 
etc. and alterations to parade ground, 
latrine building, and alterations to Ad- 
ministration Building, naval dock yard, 
Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Parfitt Brothers, Limited, Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, March. 16, 1923. 
Amount of contract, $24,810. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANATS. 


Erection of a highway steel swing 
bridge over the Chambly Canal near 
Lock No. 7, Chambly Basin, Que. Name 
of contractors, Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited. Date of contract, March 
7, 1923. Amount of contract, $20,000. 


Post OFrricE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in March for supplies order- 
ed by the Post Office Department sub- 
ject to the Regulation for the Suppres- 
sion of the Sweating System, the secur- 
ing of fair wages, and the performance 
of work under sanitary conditions: 











Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
Making metal dating stamps and type, 

and other hand stamps and brass crown! 

SOAIS MALIN Ck tern Anak tan en Neia ep cal aeleeebee ete ole $ 664.02 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

MALES AT CGC. a tiara eon atte a levels are clomid iae iets wiee 222.65 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

UDOT CEC et Pals Limi a avatars, 6,743.08 
Supplyinzumaile bag fittings. .c.siesnd.<s4.- 4,867.00 
ReEVAININ WwSCAIES ET Mai sarnaie aie clereye etowia olaveres 64.00 
Making and supplying mail clerks’ tin 

DORE Lees wate ones sham gr Py a aM 632.50 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES. 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 
more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and 
working conditions that have recently 
been received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the LABouR GAZETTE. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of 


wages, hours of labour and other con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In the ease of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general in- 
terest. 
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Coal Mining. 


SoutH EASTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
AND SOUTHERN ALBERTA. — WESTERN 
CANADA CoAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND District 18 oF THE UNITED MINE 
WoRKERS OF AMERICA. Agreement as 
already in.force extended from March 
31, 1923, until, March .31, 1924. 


The agreement in force from April 
1, 1920, to Mareh 31, 1922, lapsed owing 
to a strike from April 1 to August 28, 
1922, the previous agreement being 
then renewed from September 1, 1922, 
until Mareh 31, 1923, when the terms 
were again renewed until March 31, 
1924. (The text was given in the La- 
pour GazertTe for March, 1923, on page 
295). The wages and other working 
conditions of the original agreement 
thus renewed were given in the LABouR 
GAZETTE for September, 1922, on page 
955. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures. 


‘HAMILTON, ONT. — THE ASSOCIATION 
oF CANADIAN BUILDING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRIES, HAMILTON BRANCH, 
Masons’ AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION, AND THE BRICKLAYERS’ AND 
Masons’ Union No. 1. Agreement to 
be in effect from April 1, 19238, until 
March 31, 1924. 


Union to make trade agreements only 
with the Association. No other agree- 
ment to be made in the district. Rates 
and conditions in this or any other 
agreement with the Association to be 
the established standard, no different 
conditions or rates to be permitted in 
the district. 


Wages per hour to be $1.00. 


Hours per day, eight, five days per 
week, four hours on Saturdays. 


Exeept in cases of emergency or to 
sult car or train schedules, no work to 
be done between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. from 
April 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924. Emer- 
eency work, time and one-half. The 
shop steward and employer to determine 
what constitutes emergency work. 
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When working two or more shifts, no 
employer to work more than eight hours 
in twenty-four. Eight hours’ pay for 
seven hours work on night shift. Day 
shift, eight hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
work. 


Members of the Association to employ | 
union members. Union to be composed 
of Journeymen. 


No cessation of work pending dispute. 
Disputes to be referred to the Joint 
Arbitration Board, and when no settle- 
ment is reached an independent umpire 
to decide. 


, Double time between noon Saturday 
and eight a.m., Monday, also certain 
holidays. Repair work done by owners, 
by the day, 10 cents extra per hour; 
this not to apply to eity or eovernment 
work. 


Any workman laid off through lack of 
material or any other cause to receive 
wages due within four hours of demand, 
and if discharged to receive wages due 
upon demand, or waiting time at regular 
rate. 


In firms of more than two members, 
no more than one member to wom meh 
the tools. 


WINNIPEG., Man. — Master Ptuas- 
TERERS’ SECTION, WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE, AND Locau No. 834, Opmra- 
TIVE PLASTERERS’ Union. Agreement to 
be in effect from August 3, 1922, until 
March 31, 1924. 


No stoppage of work to take place 
over a dispute before matter is brought 
before the Joint Arbitration Committee 
and a settlement reached. No settle- 
ment to be final until submitted to the 


union for ratification. 


Hours per day, eight, with four on 
Saturdays, certain days to be observed 
as legal holidays. 


Extra car fare to be allowed for work 
outside city. 


Men hired in the city and sent to jobs 
out of town to have transportation paid. 
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Time spent travelling to and from des- 
tination to be paid for at regular rate, 
but not to exceed eight hours in any 
twenty-four. 


A man hired and taking his tools to 
the job to receive not less than four 
hours’ pay if refused work. 


Overtime after 5 p.m., time and one- 
half; after 8 p.m., Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and legal holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day. 


When more than one shift is worked, 
length of shift to be eight hours, where 
two shifts are worked no more than 
three hours’ overtime to be worked by 
oneman. Where three shifts are worked 
half an hour to be allowed for meals 
with no deduction of pay. 


Minimum wages per hour’ from 
August 3, 1922,-.t6 March’) 31, 1924, 
$1.0714. Foremen not less than ten 
cents per hour over regular rate. 


Nothing in this agreement to prevent 
both parties from getting together to 
discuss anything that may arise of 
mutual advantage to the trade. 


Notice of any desired change to be 
given by either party not later than 
March 31, 1924. Both parties to meet 
in January, 1924, to formulate a new 
“agreement. 


CANADA—East oF Fort WILLIAM.— 
TRADE RuLES OF INTERNATIONAL BrRo- 
-THERHOOD OF STEAM SHOVEL AND DREDGE 
Men. In effect from’ April 1, 1923. 


Wages per month—engineers, $250; 
eranemen, $200; firemen, $150. ‘To 
equalize the heavier duties on machines 
without cranemen, a longer working day 
is hereby conceded to standard crew 
machines. 


For revolving shovels, dragline, ditch- 
ers and excavating machines without 
ecranemen, eight hours or fraction there- 
of to constitute a day’s work, and the 
calendar working days or nights a 
month. For overtime, ninth hour to be 
pro rata; thereafter time and one-half. 
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For railroad type and large revolving 
shovels, dragline and excavating ma- 
chines employing ecranemen, nine hours 
or fraction thereof to constitute a day, 
tenth hour to be pro rata. 


Where the parties agree to work the 
pro rata hour monthly, board may be 
provided free instead of addition to 
above rates. Time and one-half for 
repairs on Sundays and holidays, and 
double time for moving machines or 
digging on Sundays and holidays. 


Transportation to be furnished, and 
return, unless job lasts for more than 
one month. 


Six days’ notice of leaving a job to 
be given; men to notify district or local 
office to arrange that union men ean fill 
vacancies. 


Any member violating these rules to 
be subject to a fine on a majority vote 
being cast by the District Executive 
Board. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Victoria, B.C.—Times PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
No. 201. Agreement to be in effect from 
January 1, 1923, to December 31, 19238, 
and thereafter until terminated by two 
months’ notice in writing. 


Only union mechanics.and workmen 
to be employed. Employers to respect 
and observe union by-laws and seale. 


Hours, on morning and evening news- 
papers, seven and one-half. 


Foremen of morning and evening 
papers to receive not less than 75 cents 
per day over journeymen’s scale. Head 
machinist to receive not less than fifty 
cents per day over seale, and no over- 
time. Assistant foremen and head ad. 
men, and machinist operators (linotype 
or monotype) to receive not less than 
50 cents per day over scale for journey- 
men. 


‘ 


Certain provisions coneerning ‘‘repro- 
DS 


duetion of matter.’’ 
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Hours of labour, morning newspapers, 
between .6 p.m. and 6 a.m.; day work, 
on evening or morning papers, between 
pt ta baer hare CMY OR ce . 


Wages: day work, 90 cents per hour 
or $6.75 per day of seven and one-half 
hours; night work, 98 cents per hour, 
or $7.35 per night of seven and one-half 
hours. Overtime, time and one-half. 
Apprentices not to be called upon to 
work overtime if a Journeyman is avail- 
able. Work on Labour Day, Christmas 
Day and Sundays, double time; other 
holidays time and one-half; provided 
men on newspapers may work a five- 
hour day for a full day’s pay on the 
holidays stated as price and one-half. 
Nothing in the scale is to prevent 
superior workmen receiving a_ higher 
rate of wages. Employees called back 
after one hour to receive $1.00 for eall- 
back. 


Apprentices: each newspaper employ- 
ing five or less members shall be entitled 
to one apprentice ; when employing eight 
or more regulars, two apprentices. News- 
papers may start a third apprentice 
when the senior apprentice begins his 
last six months on the monotype or 
hnotype. 


Wages per week: night scale from 


first six months of third year, $17.60, 
increasing by $2.00 per week every six 
months to $27.60 for second six months 
of fifth year. Day scale, 1st six months 
of third year, $16.20 per week, in- 
creasing by $2.00 per week to reach 
$26.20 per week for second six months of 
fifth year. : 


Provision for apprentices to complete 
certain courses of lessons within speci- 
- fied times, by means of which it shall be 
decided by an examining board whether 
the apprentice is entitled to the increase 
in wages. 


No apprentice to work more hours per 
day nor more hours per week than pro- 
vided for journeymen. 


An apprentice upon entering an office 
must pass an examination. During the 
first year he must be allowed to learn the 
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ease and to set type. During the second, 
third and fourth years he must be em- 
ployed on composition and display work 
for a specified number of hours, and 
must be allowed to work six months on 
make-up and: six months on type-setting 
machines during the fifth year. 


Machine Tuition: Beginners on lino- 
type or other type-setting machines to 
be active members of the union and to 
receive the following rates: (No begin- 
ner to work more than six days nor 
average less than four days per week, 
and but one apprentice for each five 
machines or less.) Ist four weeks 30 per 
cent of scale, with an extra 10 per cent 
each week until sixth four weeks, when 
80 per cent of scale shall be paid. 


Proofreaders shall be union members. 
Where members of Mailers’ Union are 
not engaged the correcting and proving 
of mailing lists to be done by journey- 
men members of the Typographical 
Union or by apprentices. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 


ALBERTA. —- ALBERTA GOVERNMENT 
TELEPHONES AND HMPLOYEES, CLERICAL, 
OPERATORS AND OutTsIDE Forces. Wage 
schedule and working conditions. 


I. Clerical Workers: In effect from 
January 1, 1920, and from year to year 
unless notice of intention to change. is 
siven before November 30. 


month (minimum and 


Wages, per 
maximum). 


Female—Apprentice, $55-$75 ; regular, 
$75-$90. The scale for stenographers 
and certain supervising clerks may be 
further increased to a maximum of $100 
per month. 


Male—Messengers, $45-$55; juniors, 
$60-$90; regular, $100-$180. 


Increments: female, semi-annual, $5.00 
per month; male, semi-annual, $5 per 
month, exeept where a junior is be- 
coming a regular, when increment shall 
be $10. An employee’s salary not to be 
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automatically increased on account of 
length of service only. 


On and after January 1, 1923, salaries 
of all clerical employees, up to and in- 
eluding chief clerks, to-be decreased by 
$5 per month, salary increments to be 
governed by the terms of the revised 
schedule herein. 


Apprentice to mean any employee 
whose experience prior to entering the 
service will preclude him or her from 
drawing the minimum salary of the reg- 
ular class. 


No new employee to be engaged unless 
eighteen years of. age, having a high 
school or equivalent training and being 
a British subject. 


Messenger boys may be engaged at the 
age of 16 years, but shall not be classed 
as juniors until they are 18 years of 
age. 
a probationary period of from one 
month to three. 


Each employee is entitled to certain 
holidays with pay, together with other 
holidays as authorized by the general 
superintendent. 


Each employee is entitled to three 
weeks’ vacation with pay for each con- 
secutive year’s service. Vacations can 
only be granted at the completion of a 
full year’s service. Extra time will not 
be allowed for listed holidays falling 
within the period of vacation. 


Certain provisions made for sick leave. 


Pay to be deducted for all time lost 
except through holidays, sick leave or 
having to appear before Pensions Board. 


Certain deductions to be made for 
tardiness. 


Il. Hachange, Rural and Long Distance 
Work: Regulations and schedule of 
wages in force from January 1, 1923, to 
March 1, 1924, and thereafter from year 
to year unless notice be given before 
February 1. 


Hours of work: Hight hours a day 
on exchange, rural and long distance 
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work. In service demanding shift work, 
any eight hours, except one hour inter- 
mission for meals, to constitute a day’s 
work, inclusive of Saturday afternoons. 
Overtime including Sundays, Saturday 
afternoons and holidays, where the 44 
hour week is in force, time and one-half ; 
from 10 p.m. to 8 am., double time. 
Overtime must be authorized by the 
foreman. 


Monthly employees to be allowed two 
weeks’ vacation with pay each year, 


-after one full year’s employment; hour- 


ly employees, one week. 


Special provision made for transporta- 
tion, and for board and lodging. 


Foreman: An employee having charge 
of more than three journeymen switch- 
men, journeymen linemen, or appren- 
tices, or more than twelve labourers. 


Sub-foreman: An employee having 
charge of three or less than three 
journeymen switchmen, or journeymen 
linemen or apprentices, or less than 
twelve labourers, or an employee assign- 
ed to assist a foreman in work affected 
by this schedule. A journeyman switech- 
man having charge of 1,000 lines or 
over to be a sub-foreman. 


Apprenticeship: Four years’ training 
period for inside work, three years for 
outside work. Any part of apprentice- 
ship may be waived on account of ex- 
perience obtained elsewhere. 


Seniority to start from date employee 
last entered the service. Nothing in 
schedule to be construed to reduce pay 
of an employee now getting a higher 
rate for work classified in the wage 
schedule. No discrimination against em- 
ployees on account of affiliation or rela- 
tions they may, or may not have, will be 
permitted. 


Departments will receive complairts 
from any employee or cammittee of em- 
ployees at any time. 


Wage schedule: Per month; foreman, 
$175; foreman, rural and long distance, 
$165; wire chiefs, $155 and $175; dis- 
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trict plant inspectors, $145; switchboard 
men (travelling) and combination men, 
$145. . Sub-foreman, rural and long dis- 
tanee, per day, $6.10. Per hour: ex- 
change sub-foreman, chief installer, 82 
cents; cable splicer, 83 cents; trouble- 
men, switchboard men, switchmen (auto- 
matic), linemen (exchange), repairmen, 
77 cents; installers, rackmen, 72 cents. 
Linemen (rural and long distance), 
$5.60 per day. Floating gang; per day 
and board and lodging; foreman, $5.10; 
sub-foreman, $4.40; linemen, $4.00; 
eroundmen, $2.50; switchboardmen or 
linemen transferring to combination 
work, $122 per month for the first year. 


Apprentice rates, for men employed 


previous to January 1, 1922: Plant in- 
spectors and combination men, from $67 
per month for first six months to $122 
per month for third year; linemen 
(rural and long distance), from $2.65 
per day for first six months to $4.40 per 
day for third year; linemen (floating 
gang), from $1.75 per day for the first 
six months to $38.50 per day for third 
year; cable plicers, troublemen, switch- 
boardmen, switchmen, linemen, repair- 
men, installers, rackmen, 3514 cents per 
hour for first six months to 6714 cents 
per hour for third year. 


Apprentice rates, new schedule: Plant 
inspectors and combination men, per 
month, from $57 for first six months to 
$112 for sixth six months; linemen 
(rural and long distance), per day, from 
$3.15 for first six months to $4.90 for 
sixth six months; linemen (floating 
gvang), per day, from $1.65 for first six 
months to $38.40 for sixth six months; 
cable splicers, per hour, 2814 cents for 
first six months to 7514 cents in fourth 
year;  troublemen, 
switchmen, repairmen, linemen, install- 
ers, rackmen, per hour, from 2814 cents 
for first six months to 6814 cents 
(reached in sixth six months by trouble- 
men and linemen and in fourth year by 
others). 


Higher salaries will be paid when 


warranted by ability or quality of ser- 
viee rendered. 
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In addition there is a circular giving 
in full the provisions for sick leave terms 
and allowances. 


Ill. Operators: Schedule effective 
February 1, 19238, to January 31, 1924, 
and from year to year unless notice is 
given by December 31. 


An experienced operator will be en- 
gaged on one month’s probation at a 
rate agreed to by the District Traffic 
Chief. If kept on rate will be fixed by 
schedule. In filling vacancies or making 
promotions, merit and ability to be first 
considered, then seniority, the former 
being equal. 


After one year’s service, operators to 
be entitled to two weeks’ vacation with 
pay. Vacations due for one service year 
must be taken before the expiration of 
the following year, or will be forfeited. 
Senior operators to be given preference 
in fixing dates for vacations. 


Overtime, regular working days, 
straight time; legal Dominion holidays 
and Sundays, time and one-half. 


Hours per day for chief operators, 
agent-chief operators, supervisors, oper- 
ating-room clerks, messengers and oper- 
ators, seven; night operators from 22k 
to 8k. 


Agent-chief operators and chief oper- 
ators not required to work a regular 
trick at the switchboard not to receive 
overtime, but to be expected to relieve 
in cases of emergency. If working a 
regular trick they will be paid for 
overtime. 


Night operators who ean sleep the 
oreater part of the night to be paid the 
regular schedule rate of day operators. 


Overtime rate, about 14 cent per hour 
for each dollar per month of monthly 
wage. Minimum overtime rate 26 cents, 
maximum, 47 cents per hour. 


A bar may be placed by District 
Traffic Chief against the further in- 
creases of an operator if it is evident 
she has reached her maximum efficiency — 


or for other reasons. 
@ 
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Wages per month: City exchanges: 
supervisors, Ist year, $90, thereafter, 
$95; operators, Ist year, $55 and $60; 
2nd year, $65 and $70; 3rd year, $72.50 ; 
Ath . year, , $77.50; Sth “year, $82.50; 
thereafter, $85; night operators (Cal- 
gary and Edmonton), regular and relief, 


working the all-night trick, $2.50 per 
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month above day rate. Regular or relief 
night operators for full week periods, 
one night off with pay each week. Town 
exchanges, from $52.50 for first six 
months to $80 for sixth year; Village 
exchanges, from $52.50 for first six 
months to $75 for sixth year. 
Special provisions for sick leave. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1923 


THE movement in prices as indicated 

by the index number of wholesale 
prices and the family budget in terms 
of retail prices continued slightly up- 
ward. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.79 at 
the beginning of March as compared 
with $10.53 for February; $10.54 for 
March, 1922; $13.28 for March, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and 
$7.68 for March, 1914. The total for 
food, fuel, and rent averaged $21.47 at 
the beginning of March as compared 
with $21.23 for February; $20.96 for 
March, 1922; $23.87 for March, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); and 
$14.85 for March, 1914. * In foods, the 
only important decline was in eggs, 
though bacon and evaporated apples 
were also slightly lower. The greatest 
increase was in butter which accounted 
for 15¢ of the 24¢e advance in foods. 
Nearly all the other items, however, 
were higher also, the most important 
being sugar, cheese, meats, and bread. 
Fuel and rent were practically un- 
changed. 


In wholesale prices the Departmental 
index number stood at 225.7 for March 
as compared with 224.3 in February; 
225.6 in March, 1922; 268.1 in March, 
1921; 356.6 in May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 137.0 in March, 1914. With the 
exception of dairy produce and _ fish 
which advanced, farm products and 


miscellaneous foods were lower. The 
advance in dairy produets, in spite of a 
substantial seasonal decline in eggs, 
was due entirely to a sharp increase in 
the price of butter. All other groups 
except house furnishings and chemicals 
were higher. Compared with.a year ago 
oerains and fodder, animals and meats, 


‘fish, fruits and vegetables, house fur- 


nishings, chemicals and sundries were 
lower. All the other groups were high- 
er. The most important declines during 
the month were in hides, jutes, eggs, 
rye, hay, straw, beef, hogs, bacon, fowl, 
lemons, oatmeal and honey. The prin- 
cipal advances occurred in_ butter, 
granulated sugar, raw cotton, raw silk, 
pig iron, galvanized iron, tin plates, 
antimony, copper, lead, smelter, tin, 
bar silver, and gasoline, with smaller 
increases in oats, sheep, dressed lamb, 
tea, flaxseed, molasses, nails, copper 
wire, and white lead. | 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices for 
the several commodities in-relation to 
the average prices for the base period, 
1890-1899, these being ,therefore, made 
equal to 100. The quotations for most 
farm products are obtained weekly and 
averaged for the month; the quotations 
for other commodities are taken for 
the middle of the month. The table of 
index numbers shows the changes by 
groups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding 
months back to 1913. 


¢ 
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A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commodi- 
ties selected from the 271 in the De- 
partmental list) ineluding twenty 
foods, fifteen raw materials, and fifteen 
manufactured goods, based upon price 
levels in 1918 as 100, advanced to 
156.2 in March as compared with 155.2 
in February; 153.1 in January; 148.1 
in March, 1922; 174.8 in March, 1921; 
941.0 in March, 1920; and 101.9 im 
March, 1914. The increase was due 
mostly to advances in sheep, 
sugar, raw cotton, metals, and gasoline. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada published by the United 
States Federal Reserve Board, which 
includes thirty-three raw materials, 
twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods, and thirty-eight 
finished or consumers’ goods, based 


upon price levels in 1913 as 100, stood © 


at 153 in February as compared with 
149 in January ; 147 in December, 1922 ; 
and 144 in January, 1922. Goods pro- 
duced, goods exported, raw materials, 
producers’ goods, and consumers’ 
eoods advanced, while goods imported 
were slightly lower. 


The Canadian Bank. of Commerce 
index numbers of both imports and 
exports advanced, the former from 
165.11 in February to 172.69 in March, 
and the latter from 150.70 in February 
to 154.24 in March. The combined in- 
dex of imports and exports advanced 
from 157.90 to 163.46: 


Professor Michell’s revised index 
number of wholesale prices in Canada 
from 1919 to date based on forty ar- 
ticles, twenty foods tnd twenty manu- 
facturers’ goods, with prices during 
1900 to 1909 as 100, advanced to 179.2 
in Mareh as compared with 176.5 for 
February; and 161.0 for March, 1922. 
Foods were slightly lower while manu- 
facturers’ goods advanced. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
March of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
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coal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the 
quotation is given, is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each ease refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city, ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
eept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
cured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the Laspour Ga- 
ZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the Lasour GAzETTE was be- 
gun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of 
foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October 1922, a 
number of commodities were dropped 
from the list, and in the case ofa num- 
ber of articles the average prices of 
the grades most sold have been given 
owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the 
various cities from month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oe- 
eupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favour- 
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ably located in such districts, with 
good modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly cen- 
tral, without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
' prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, eoal oil, and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in 
the LasouR GAZETTE since January, 
1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
eluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as 
market conditions affecting these usual- 
ly affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price 
of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, 
and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of 
ehanges in the cost of living. In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estim- 
ated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manito- 
ba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
ern provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic 
conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
elghty per cent of the expenditure of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
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of five the expenditure on these items 
of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about. sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. While the 
budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one prov- 
ince. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., Included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at 
hard physical work. On the _ other 
hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less 
meat, ete., but more fruits, fresh and 
canned vegetables, etc., so that com- 
parative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Retail Prices. 


Beef continued to advance, sirloin 
steak being up in the average from 
27.3e per pound in February to 27.5¢ 
in March. The advance was general in 
all provinees except New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan which . averaged 
slightly lower. Round steak also was 
slightly higher at 22.5e per pound. Rib 
roast, shoulder roast, mutton and veal, 
averaged slightly higher. Fresh pork, 
roast, was practically unchanged at 
26.5¢ per pound, declines in some loeal- 
ities being offset by advances in others. 
Mess pork advanced from 25.38¢ per 
pound in the average to 25.7c. Bacon 
declined from 40.6¢ per pound to 40.38c. 
Boiled ham was down slightly in the 
average to 59.8c per pound. In fresh 
fish, cod advanced slightly, while 
halibut and white fish were lower. Salt 
herrings were practically unchanged 
but salt cod advanced. Lard was steady. 


Eggs continued to decline, fresh 
averaging 53.3¢ per dozen in March as 
compared with 55.3¢c in February and 
63.3ec in January. The decline was 
general in nearly all localities. Cooking 
eges averaged 41.9¢ per dozen in 
March, as compared with 43.2¢ in Feb- 
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ruary, and 46.6¢ in January. Milk was 


practically unchanged being slightly 
higher at Owen Sound and lower at 
Brantford, Winnipeg, Brandon and 
Moose Jaw. Butter showed a general 
advance, dairy from 41.2¢ per pound 
in February to 45.8c in Mareh | and 
creamery from 47.2c in February to 
53.0¢ in March. Cheese averaged 34.3¢ 
per pound in March as compared with 
32.8¢e in February. 


Bread was slightly higher in the 
average at 6.8ec per pound, advances 
vecurring at St. Hyacinthe and Leth- 
bridge. Flour averaged slightly lower 
at 4.4e per pound, most localities show- 
ing little change. Rolled oats was 
steady. Rice and tapioca were practical- 
ly unchanged. Canned vegetables also 
showed little change. Potatoes ad- 
vanced slightly in the average from 
$1.20 per 90 pound bag to $1.23. Cook- 
ing apples advanced to 28¢ per gallon 
while evaporated apples declined from 
21.7¢ per pound to 21ec. Prunes, raisins, 
and currants were steady. Canned 
peaches were up 114¢ per can to 32.6c. 
Marmalade was slightly lower at 81.2e 
per four pound tin. Sugar showed a 
general advance, granulated rising 
from 9.8¢ per pound to 11.4¢ and yel- 
low from 9.8c° per pound to 10.8ce. 
Coffee was steady, while tea averaged 
higher at 62¢ per pound. Vinegar was 
up from 15.1e per quart to 15.5¢ Cream 
of tartar advanced from 70.6¢e per 
_ pound to 71.5e. 7 


Anthracite coal averaged $18.88 per 
ton in March as compared with $18.71 
im February and $18.42 in January. 
Advances occurred in Charlottetown, 
St. Catharines, Hamilton, London, and 
Belleville. The average price of bitu- 
minous coal was unchanged at $11.94 
per ton, but in some localities prices 
advanced while in others they receded. 
Hard wood averaged slightly lower at 
$12.76 per cord, declines occurring in 
Hull and St. Catharines. Soft wood 
also was slightly lower at $9.50 per 
cord. Coal oil advanced from 31.2¢ per 
gallon to 31.4e. 
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In rent no changes were reported. 


Wholesale Prices 


GRAINS AND FoppEr.—Wheat No. 1 
Manitoba Northern, advanced from 
$1.11 per bushel at the beginning of 
March to $1.14 toward the end. West- 
ern barley at Winnipeg rose from 55e 
per bushel the first week in March to 
o6¢ by the end of the month. Western 
oats advanced from 48e¢ per bushel to 
dle. Ontario oats at Toronto also were 
slightly higher at 5le per bushel. Flax- 
seed which was quoted at $2.35 per 
bushel toward the end of February ad- 
vanced to $2.51 by the end of March. 
Rye at Toronto declined from 86e per 
bushel to 8le. Hay at Montreal was 
$1 per ton cheaper at $14; and straw 
at Toronto 50¢e lower at $9 per ton. 
Bran and shorts were steady. 


ANIMALS AND Mratrs.—Western cattle 
at Winnipeg which were quoted at 
$9.75 per hundred pounds the last week 
in February advanced to $6.25 per hun- 
dred pounds the last week in March. 
Butcher steers at Toronto declined 
from $6.75 per hundred pounds to $6.50. 
Beef, hindquarters, declined from 17e 
per pound to 16.5e. Hogs fell. from 
$9.75 per hundred pounds to $9.50. 
Bacon advanced le per pound to 27e. 
Sheep at Toronto which were quoted 
at $7 per hundred pounds toward the 
end of February advanced to $8.50 the 
first week in March and then declined 
to $8. Dressed lamb rose from 28¢ per 


pound to 32e. 


Dairy Propucrs.—Creamery | butter 
at Montreal, which had advanced from 
42¢ at the beginning of February to 
o3e at the beginning of Mareh, declined 
to 48e toward the end of March. Cream- 
ery butter at Toronto showed about the 
same changes as at Montreal, declining 
from 56e per pound at the beginning of 
March to 54c¢ toward the end. Dairy 
butter remained steady at 46e per 
pound. Fresh eggs at Montreal were 
quoted at 37¢e per dozen at the end of 
March as compared with 48c at the be- _ 


(Continued on page 440) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTIN 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA, 
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Oommodities 











Beef, sirloin, steak.... 
_ Beef, shoulder, roast.. 
MV. ES1. TOSStiss so ole: . 
Mutton, toast......:. 
Pork, fresh, roast..... 
‘Pork, salt, mess....... 
/ Bacon, breakfast...... 
Ward; pureileat..2.3... 
mrees, freshe:......s. ee 
Eggs, storage......... 
NETTKCA. 5 etoile aneecle's 6 
BST LOT. WO aiInYs. + settles 
Butter, creamery...... 
mw Oheese, Old.:.......... 
Cheese, new............ 
_ Bread, plain, white.... 


| Beans, handpicked.... 
| Apples, evaporated..... 
| Prunes, medium size.. 
Sugar, granulated..... 
Sugar, yellow.......... 
Tea, black, medium... 
Tea, green, medium... 
_ Coffee, medium........ 
Mr Otatoes’............ 

Vinegar, white wine... 








Stareh, laundry....... 





Coal, anthracite....... 
Coal, bituminous...... 
mywood, hard........... 
PWood, soft.......... = 
MOST OU... hse leeds 








Fuel and lighting..... | 
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G, AND RENT IN TERMS 
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Beef % Pork Bacon 
| ‘ fey fy ° (2) . ° . 
ag Se Ku he ee ee] fy = | 4lg4 
ES § Bo he Whi Bey eg nos hit tesa) lee U NSE Ces 
Locality = SAMA WIE ld ici ea fea heuer Hens Pcs ah WSR PL 
ae meen eae Bh ac 8M RRS ash) eke ers ul Ne ae Ws wail 
aol —F AS 37 Ca ars a) 40 an i ne aS Q- 
yee mie = oH a aS PH RS |} wOn | SP) Fo SB 
ag os i as, a4 oo =x BO SGA MES = co 
6 ce Ba ap R a a lee) ae ae ee 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (Average).. 21.5 22.5 20.9 15.1 11.3 18.5 21.6 26.5 25.7 40.3 44.7 | .59.8 
Nova Scotia (Average) 28.6 24.7 | 20.9 | 16.4); 18.0; 14.9 24.3 27.9 | 25.7 | 38.6 | 42.5} 57.1 
1-Sydney........ cs Sines 29 98.70 Wy Bb. Br! ales th SAT oh 1S 26.4 29.2 | °28 40.9 | 43.8} 54.4 
2-New Glasgow........... 23 226 du Tee SS ALLE yh 28 19 26.6 | 26 36.1 | 40 62.1 
S-AIMHETSG see sete ie oy le Boose 16.7 14.2 Lo 15 22 2.0 Zo 36.6 40 56.6 
4 Halli faxes oa ees 32.1 24 24.5 eee TBIAS: 14.8 2755 29.2 24.5 36.2 39.9 51.4 
saad PA DEM OA UNA acs A ear 34 29.9 23 Si) S192 14.5 16.5 26.6 29 2 ok 43.3 49.4 COS - 
6-P.E.1.—Charlott’n. 25 94.2 | 22.5) 17.541 13.9 |. 13.5 91.2) 24.4) 25 34.5 | .39.7 | 60 
New Bruns. (Aver.).. 28.4 23.5 9 ne Gee 11.9 16.7 22.3 28.2 24.2 38.1 42.4 58.4 
i= LOT OT OM a c/a araisfere evens vetoes 28.5 DOAN 20 18 10.8 TH GRA ete tee 30s1 VASO 3f+9 41.2 61.6 
Se Sid OUI. cccsters aie ose cits 39 FOCS 26.2 16.5 1322 Ws aeA 27 29.6 Catt 39.1 43.1}. 62 
9-Fredericton............. 30 25 26.2 AST 13.7. HAS 20 28.7 24.7 36.6 AV 60 
1O=Bathursty.. icc... i seas es 2) 20 16 TOCA. (400 ee 20 24.2 | 24 $9.3 | 44 50 
Quebec (Average)....| 24.2 23.0.) 21.8) | (14:5 9.5 | 14.3 23.6 23:3 | 28.21 37.2 | 39.9] 58.6 
Hi-Quebec we eee We Tore | 23 20.31 1525 9.6 17.2 Of 215.0 24 5 33.8 S6rF 58 
12-Three Rivers........... DAS: ie ZS Hes 94.7 | »13.9 8.9 ant Ve | 23 24 38 45 59 
138-Sherbrooke...,......... 31.5 26.2 | 80 AU Mr 13.6 airy DORE Bellis > Doe 38.70 40.6 62.5 
TA SOPEE Le en este Bedok Gee 20 20 15 11 8 10 20 19 PRMD ED Vdletentetee fe 5D 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... Leos ORs. 15 Waar Tah Omlesee 2122, 20.8 | 20.4 36.7 A(y 50 
AG=SOIV SONS he esc ce es oe 28 28 28 18 1 Pat abe iene 30 25 24.5 | 385 40 67.5 
17-Montveal........... HAG e 26.4 PAs (fh ORE CIN agate Qa TS 25.5 25 23.3 | 389 AY 59.5 
iced o 00 WUE act ie Came a Mg Bl TORT VDT AT 12.6 Ma 16.9 2 MO 2a 22.9 26 36.3 57 
Ontario (Average).... 28.8 204 21.6 15.8 ear 21.9 93.9 26.6 26.0 33.3 42.3 58.7 
ADO TLAWAL 6 ioces che nene es 95.2 Died 19 14 9.6 19.9 31.6 26.8 25.4 39.8 42,9 58.8 
20-Brockville............... ogo) So3io'F 24.7 | 1B)8'| 411.19 19-8, foog 1 jas 92.8) 35.8 | 40.6 | 53.3 
oh Kingston), 2.0: kt. boa 26.7 21.7 19.8 LSE SPOS Ay ae 22 7 Di ial Oe 39.3 42.4 | 54.4 
ace ECMO NEG eC 0d Aaa ake 24.5 19 21.4 | 15.1 9.97) 22.6 30.5 96.2) 25 AQ.7 | 46.3 |. 62.5 
23-Peterborough........... 99.3 93.9 | 20.7). 16.6 | 12.9) 2078 25 HS OB T Ne AOD. PEA 887 
YE AQT aL ol b Newighh ciats ath ators 29 21 TOMOS ee Pack ee La) 20 ee 26.9 25 OTF SON Nig BX 41.5 | 60.8 
25-Toronto........s..eeee: 29.4 21.3.1. 228.5 | 138.84 <12.5;) 21.4 28.2 25). Bi) 28450 STON a4229.4, 2b6.2 
26-Niagara Falls.......... 30 25 2302 15.2 10.5 93.73, 26.7 30 26.5 37 40 61.3 
27-St. Catharines.......... 26.2 CAT ae me AU a cd i a ne 25 96.21 95 96.5 |. 30.5 | 58.5 
28-Hamilton Bhs din fee ae, te 30:9 23.8 33s Uf 16.38 1348: HO, Zoek 30.8 2642 30 38.6 49.8 56.6 
29-Brantford............2. 27.9 Dei 21.4 16.2 12 21 89) 1 26.4 24 36.9 40.6 57.8 
30-Galt TSN Seale ean ge Nd 85 97.5 | 25 19 15 25 29.5 99-5 | 27.5 | 40.8 1,438.44 61.2 
SEO UeIGIN WS. ieee Nee BUF 10126 Fe al i en sO ca es ae a 36 40.2] 55.3 
32-Kitchener sn elsiaioiais teaser 30.5 26.9 21.6 19.2 14.8 24.1 28 PAO ew DA fies Set 41 58.8 
33-Woodstock............. 95.5 OT Wks Dol cideh de lanl hd OS, slam aL Oy es 9 | 95.6) 25 35.7 39.1 5D 
Sf SUrallOrdaloi. sete 29.7 937 20.4 16.9 12.9 Dies 26 UGuo 25 36.5 44.9 5600 
35-London.. bette tence eeees 30 fil fe: i al i 6 22.3 29.4 26.6 | 26.8 | 37.9 | 41.1] 59.8 
36-St. IEIVOUVAS Gok. shtoraee 27.6 23 20.2 15.2 11.9 20.1 99 96.2 275 36.4 88.6 Sine 
37-Chatham J Muhad onters Weed 26.7 22 Os 14.6, | "RG 2374 23.5 95 24 5 39.6 | 41.4 59 
38— Windsor 2. 308.0. 2 ee! 27.6 20.5 21.6 unas 1232 23.6 23.7 03 25: 33.9 Ae, 58.6 
39-O wen NOUN G AP eae ihe niu: 98.5 24 91.21 18.5} 12 91.2 275 6.2 | 94.7 | 38.7.) 40 vf-:62.2 
40-Cobalt. LN RAP 39.7 OT eT | Leno lead Teoria 25 30 26.2 | 38 41.9 | 58.5 
41-Sault Ste. Marie....... 30) 25 21.8 | 15.6 | 10.9] 24.4 97.5 27.6 | 26.6 | 40.5 | 44.7] 57.9 
42-Port Arthur Dela ld ciate ston TO ih yeahs) 20 15.2 12.8 BAU 35 28.7 30.8 44.7 | 51.8 69.4 
43-Fort William........... oii ZO TMLee. a 14.3 AERC) 16.6 30) 26 28.3 38.6 42,8 67.6 
a pie HG ae tata PAGE pant et Z 
Manitoba (Average)..; 23.8 17.919 oT 04 td Bh 82115 0 21.1 22.31 22.31 38.5 | 44.7] 61.2 
44-Winnipeg............... 25.5 uo MU CS a eM 2 TWN IAD 26.5 20 25 37% | 429 | 59 
45-Brandone?. 0.02 .hie ks ds 93). 17-5 16.2 APS 8.7 15.5 27.6 24.5 21.5 39.2 46.4 hes 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 24.8 18.C 17.0 11.7 8.3 15.0 26.8 24.6 26.1 47.1 52.1 62.5 
AGH Re IMAL. aie hess, oe, ya Os 16.4 16.2 10 if 15 98.3 24.6 25 46.4 56.0 63.7 
47-Prince Albert........... 20 | 15 15 10 8 12.5 25 OE We iaih, cots ie 45 50 57.5 
48-Saskatoon.............. 25 LO 18). Sa" 6229 8.9 | 15 25 HLT Saas 45 48.3 | 60 
49-Moose Jaw..........00. 29.5 DAV, 18.4 lone 9.1 UALS 29 Zan 28.3 51.9 54 2, 68.7 
Alberta (Average).... 22.8 | 15.9 16.0 | 10.8 8.9 13.4 21.6 22.9 25.2 43.6 49.4 58.6 
50-Medicine Hat........... 25 15 ear h fone aaa 8 12.5 30 25 26.5) 44 AT 56.2 
51-Edmonton.............. 22.6 TORE a Aca) CR TG otal 15.7 28.8 4A 933) Ag BOS BS 
Bo-OCalgary Ml thay flea aiins 19.8 #423) 1*°18./9) |. 9 Ole 76 dn 1203 23 1.271) 2658 GLa ae Ole 
_ 63-Lethbridge a i oiecere bits aie eae 24 4 17.8 13.8 DRS) 8.8 sks 28.6 20.8 yh) 44.7 50.6 59.1 
British Colum. (Aver.) $1.0 24.5 22.8 16.3 12.5 20.9 33.1 32.1 29.1 47.8 53.8 65.9 
SAL Meri hadith lena eee we 25 71.9 | 20.5) 13.4 9.2 | 16.5 34 28.3 3 44 53.3 |. 61.6 
5H-NeISON.....0c00008 Pale ian 3t.5 28 5 22.5 oe 7 9.6 20 32.5 35 30 52.0 59 65 
ATE T QL Ses one terrae akin gah BG 25 20) 16 10.4 18.6 3D 33.8 26.6 54.5 59.5 67 
57-New Westminster....... 35 30 25 22 13.5 25 SAN Uill2tk Bou ee aN One 45 5b 66.6 — 
58-Vancouver....... ata inte 30.7 CAS th QUT PASM ESI SH 23.6 35 28,19) e281 AS 50.5 | 65 
BO-=WiICCOP Asis stuic cle hoes tees 29 21.3 20 15 13.6 21.6 Olso 28.3 24 40,2 44 66 
GO-NiaMa TIVO © Shoals caw. cieiccarsisicie 35 25 5 20 SURAT ESSER 3 3 85 25, dO pAVA 66 
61-Prince Rupert.......... 3 25. oe 16.6 14.5 21 36.6 385.8 35 5l2 56.2, 70 
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Fish e Eggs Butter 

= > oe. : a e a rs] q : 

Al) Be ais . Sees Leet pore Ai ae es 
wwe 1B otla a eh pe! pom! | fo me lees s |S¢ ty 
a4 pas tees ke (ae 2 ui Pe a ae 58 | aby ledow x | oe pe 
Salsas laos! Ss so | SE ac | oe hind |) PAN) enn a Dl tk 

snr a = me lhe ae) | S ii 29D -Sa at pete ct Gly ee 
Poe ite leer | aie te x | coe = ea es : po haa 
a Bo a Apa ms BS 4 ty aa. hy wo Gg, Su ou 2 wD py SoOk AS ls BY oe 
Sam eo fafa ee rae raj v ee | ae ge aoe Ores = eHY Sk 
Sy | be Bas qe mm pm ey | oF ae a Bld wD Ss Qe Sian 
cents {| cents } cents | cents | cents {| cents | cents cents | cents { cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
17.4 28.1 18.2 13.3 62.0 21.2 19.6 36.6 22.8 53.3 41.9 11.9 45.8 53.5 
Ae es Me SLO TA: ole sl RUE, eh 51.0 Wise 16.7 21.9 22.6 56.0 47.3 NAS 46.3 54.4 
SO Wiad) J OS CAR Rs A as ge a CO 2 He Ses 16.2 28.7 AN el 61.6 50 613-14 50 SI ey ia! 
at"! eal ec aeh tee |atec a al oneta 50 16.8 ne fe33 30.3 21.5 57.1 D3.0 3 46.2 54.1, 1 2 
“ae RC dei Bs aes 2 ae BU IP A ae 45 V5 17.5 28.6 24.2, 53.3 46.5 9 43 48.8 | 3 
a3 SOS OD ae Sabet alam eo cen 50 sa} s3 15.4 24.6 22.6 56.5 46.8 12 45.2 56.2) 4 
Reacher aieathst en eranaus @ Bem tala etianareieey 50 | So aly Hey PON ie. 40 11 47 BT | 5 
} | ad Be ANG ES fe ee, EADS oe he oe sete 
10 SOMA aire MtneM eRe bebe ies 66 16.6 18.8 40.2 PsA 45 2, 38.2 8-9 36.8 46.8 | 6 
12.3: CLUS Bets Ur ES phe 52.5 17.5 17.4 31.9 22.3 56.1 50.0 10.5 45.3 53.3 
12 Sah ks, detectiees 10 69 18.6 19.5 26 22 a! BGO 50 11-138 47.5 54 fh 
ats) ROD) E Uicte Mehey Siete cat Mace von 60 16.4 16 S37 | Aa es: 58.3. | 47.5 dz | 48.5 54.1 1 8 
12 De ale, SMR eal Ae, Shh dene 50 ies 18.2) afl BEA CIM ea 56 5D as BO 55 9 
LD dealin apenas ehnra ye Aavonaratie aS lve tetaie\ aiethat 40 Uvis5 16 26.2 24 50 4725 10 35 50 10 
44.9 29.8 19.0 9.5 67.0 21-5 18.9 30.4 22.3 54.8 46.3 11.9 | 49.8 | 53.8 
I 1 DALI, ies Sen eee ued IR Se) eae, 50 20 20.7 SO) Be HN NS 43.8 14 46.6 De Davida 
OP aie SOH Soi. cr. ae Peay 15 2215. 20 29.5 | ZO a 54.2 49 14 5D 55.8 112 
Ub) alee ahs} Ble. te. oe TIS HNN, Secrets 2308 18 33.4 22.8) 1). 655 41.2 ail1.1 48.3 54.9 1138 
eds Ho se ioe eee. 1g 7, ths Sk Meal GO DAT oot lle dey. & BO? Wh eb aati aia ae eat 
ee Sebel hoe Oe Dy be UE ene RAY Sac oR aL Cie apie ads eA oe 29.2 | Zou 50 47.5 | 10 Wacrens raven Lig Wey iia a h} 
Lik 2; Sue tie | ieee ote © e 20 10! 60 25 18 30.7 PAD 61 m3, 11 | 44 55.7 |16 
19-20'| 28-20 10-30 8 60-1 .00 20.2 20.5 SOnn th pile: Sy 41 Bee ines) 54 17 
ko 25 15 Oat lesiateraiaen 17.8 16 202 Dp nucoes By (ers 46.8 10 55 56 18 
19.5: 29.1 19.6 11.6 65.5 29.4 19.4 49.0: 22.0 51.6 43.5 11.6} 46.6 53.1 
20) tie p28 16 Ss Je i Ee ee 19.7 75 CH OR} | 61 | 48.1 TOD i Sadar 55.9 119 
Dan ee Z 30 20 10 Ih Sto chee 2033 18.8 Bifhises QOL ON ie. O 45 AE ee eG 5 lao 
18 28-30 BteevAl Ate deter el aed in ae ee tan 19.5 Tpke Bon 20.3 51.7 | 45 16 46.9 53.1 121 
a eee 30 18 A Me coed ee cee 21 PAN 3 28.5 22.6) 48.2 40 ag 51.8 4 DALES, Lae? 
$5 30 PAV Rea eS ere. ee 75 TESA Be paPABES 34.6 22.6 PRS 6s SEs) GN AU nan Gaeatbad: <oyan | 51.9 \28 
EBM ok | 725 A CT cheryatesra lions seremcs| Ay LeU 19 SOM 22.3 47.1 46.7 | 9-11.5 | 45.8 51.8 }24 
20-22 ' 30 I-80 eae 60 21 | m6 40.8 | PALES) 52.4 41.9 ail2.5 45.8 53.9 |25 
TE ae 3 2 LO, Biisselnpeete Oe As 20 ra as) De Shojed 45 Ae 45 57.3 {26 
Ease © Sige: PAS We CANE See Eyaecell eae eee aed BE aE BL (ae 18.5 46.5 AA THES | Ma Pata an dees o52 fepea 12 a0 51.7 127 
ANA 35 25 15 7D 19.4 ype ADS 21 53.9 44.9 12 45.7, 53.8 [238 
30-25 - 28 23 LAGS HAND aah 19.3 lyf ere 39.3 20.4 54.6 43 alate 48.8 BRS) Wao 
OU eee: 30 20 WZ Weal ate cgce DRT 20 20.1 41.4 22 AD.5 WW 87.5 Qi1.8 | 48.7 53 30 
Lee eee 30 20 Se seh’ 3 40 19.2 18.8 88.2 valley ¢ 531.2 45 10 47.4 54.2 131 
SRN aro a tens, SM ecard hes chats | aks. Waker 75 AU) DAL 35.6 19.9 49.3 45 ai1.8 | 41.7 48.4 132 
20 36 22, 15 50 21.5 21 36.1 20.8 ABS) Nae es 10 Ay 51 [Be 
203 3h 25 OPT ee eens 20 19.5 3s Wed 6 48.8 40 EL Oia seen 51.7 (3 
20% % 28 SS WDE ti athe, duokerets. Slats aches 20 be OG 46.7 219 54.8 40 10 4G 53.7 135 
20-25 . 30 18 10 50 PAL Roi le MOA AE) 4626) fe a. 21 48.9 43.3 12 48.6 52.6 }86 
18 i}; 30 18 sO) a ene Meet 20) he aud. 38.1 oh 45 40 iO hem ae 51.4 137 
SOS Be oaes Cae TLS OMB be se abet, St eats EY 21 vA AGRE eos | 52 1 43.7 12-19 54.5 54.7 (38 
aie BRE ee bf Le ee 16 sf WOva Ml ates, aoois ees 20.7 18.7 34.6 Zee SU le dy. OL. Mestre, osha LL 44.4 49 39 
SE TE 30 ash = Ais See ae 70 19.8 |} 19.5 Boll al aig Aaya 55.9 45 LT ayes Bee 54 40 
bie As Ue 4 25 Py Mar dece Were cate cater Seis ts 2 Nam mL Oe. AD Me 20. O BID. Ste 13 45 51.4 (41 
aa ile, 25 26 9 90 23.3 aTs4 ASU, BoeBi ioe 52.1 ty 50 ai2.5| 40 54.8 |42 
(bE) AOR Cs Ly A 70 oe PR CRS 49.2. 692.9 [be Wl 4O ai2.5 |} 50 55.4 [48 
ee 4 — — NSS ———~ —-— ——— | -—— erces =a | _ 
eS ee d 25.0 14 SAR ye tae A Fe ar cered 22.8 17.2 AS ho 28.4 51.6 36.3 10.5 41.7 53.6 | 
Set ee 20 15 Bae PPM ithe haze save aS si 16.9 3.6 PA Wy 51.8 36.6 tk 42.3 54 44 
Pee bannar 30 Uo need mee rarh tere erteiets 22.5 17.5 41.9 Ah 51.4 36 19 41.1 53.1 )45 
20.0'{: 26.3 TS OH | erg pees 0 lose ce 27.0 21.3 33.9 23.0 58.3 26.4 13.0 38.5 Ben 
20 Dn! Ah | earn Aa |i See RIGO hs chsce oi Dy 22 28.7 Dae G2, 5, Boe0 ike 40.5 52.9 (46 
See eee 25 7 aS OR WS Me gercs cs 25 20 2701: Zoe 55 Sie) 11 39 53.7 |47 
btn S63 30 eae eh Bacon ote Sioa ace 25 26.8 37.1 Aes 60.8 40 13 37.5 50 48 
20 25 ISTE AN ae ete |b Pat apn 30 225 42.6 Deena 5D 32.5 1D 37 53.3 149 
20.5: 23.4 14.4 ASeSt |. eee ca 22.6 Paphos 39.5 | 24.5 50.6 =e y 12.4 42.4 52.8 
Dp i 25 15 DARN BEE Be. cic 5 i 25 25 38.2 26.3 TEAS | ai als 46.2 53.5 |50 
17.5-20} 23-25 12.5 OMe a xe vaste Do 22.6 sey Oto Thi Oo: G Seay G12 5) 40:9 538. 51 
15-25 20-25 a 18 90 26 PALA 42.4 24) Te 53.2 34.2 11 41.9 BL 152 
tae 22: 15 ON Meier pas co DAA 39 } el 50.5 30 18 40.7 53.7 153 
32 233) eee pe a ee ae ee. ee. — eet 
20.4 26.1 19.3 FG: Ot aed. 24.0 22.0 Bact ie o24-4 46.4 34.9 13.5 47.9 55.5 
20-22 : 380 18 ee a ee Hestet 23.1 46.2 97.5 |. 56.2 40 1 50 53.7 \54 
29 ae 380 20 ARS ter Cree 25 26 427.2 27 49 40 al7 48.7 56.2 '56 
7s 30 20 2A OS ee DA fess 25 5 2540 45 35 15 40 59 56 
18 ACN Lia 8 es al fic itt Bat (ees ee 21.6 22.5 30.8 20.9 40 51.0 Ot Aq 51.9 57 
yaa DO‘ dl he a ae EES TE Se ee 22.8 18.9 36.5 21.9 44.1 SUA ag 43.2 5p.4 [58 
HAS if 24-805) se es OED. Ws eats.s os JA} 17.9 32.1 22.8 STS Sl.8 LOM oh 308. 5d. [59 
i + CD Ie aS e | ie SePeeas Shae a8Ye wave 20 21.2 47.6 25 45 3D Sa ar 54.6 |60 
| See 26 side neta ss 15 aba e eter 30 25 39 | 24,2 54 | 42.5 20 | 48 | 55.5 (61 
a. Prices per single quart higer. 6. Adjacent localities 14c to 18e per quart. 
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| : | Canned Vegetabies 
oS : | i ~ Heit can = are oS 
ee | es gs Se Palo" ak ; Se a aq 
ee 8 ie a nN | uae =I S or cs 
; bob Es ae eh a3 ‘® wt a2 ey 
Locality = a z | ‘i a a auey Sus S 3 it 8 S é m a S 
=| 2 me Sai cla mal a SS: a 
Bete es Mee PES ee all See lee eee eae 
22 be | teh ear dim Ne eg SS Mh es 2 ae hier) wea ineee 
or OREM Pane OS ole tr aan Pat fe Be ae eee Oe 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents.| cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (Average).. 28.0 3 11.7 4.4 5.5 10.3 12.5 17.2 17.17 15.8 
Nova Scotia (Average) 29.0 34.7 Thy 1ie3 5.0 5.9 10.1 13.4 19.3 18.6 17.3 
T=SVQUCY). noes ce clecies esis oe 29.5 35.2, 8 18.4 5.2 Gol 10.7 14 20. 19.5 18.5 
9-New GlaSLOW......cccerlececeeees 34.7 8 16.7 4.9 5.5 9.8 13.2 19.6 19.1 18.4 
S-AIMMIETSE Jes eesiae usec: 25 33.8 8 18 4.8 5.7 16 12.5 18.6 17 15.0 
AEE AVP aXe cp eiik chelerele cioneas 31.6 34.5 oe 16 4.8 6 9.2 12,5 18.4 17.5 16.9 
DLL O's ccahel ee sisi pieir a biste sie 50 35.4 CSC: 17.6 5.4 6 10.7 14.6 19. 19.7 u7.5 
6-P.£.1.--Charlott’n. |......... 29.7 6.1 18.5 4.6 6.1 9.9 14 7 17 16.6 
New Bruns. (Aver.).. 25.4 35.3 1.8 aed 5.0 5.8 10.5 14.6 17.9 17.2 15.5 
ARAMOMVGRO ada Bonaidigasbclllap.cow plait 88.2\| 7.3-8.7) 18 5.2 6.1 11.4 15 18.6 18.3 16.7 
REST OMIM a rick anisere celeeie a7 34.7 hers 17.6 4.8 5.8 9.9 15.5 16.4 17.3 14.7 
9-Fredericton..........66: 24 2 34.3 8 16.8 4.7 5.5 10.5 14.7 16.5 17.4.) YA 
WOMB Abst ccs ents te tale 25 35 8 17.6 bee 5.7 10 1963 2 15.6 16.2 
Quebec (Average).... 21.7 33.7 6.2 18.1 4.8 5.8 9.7 13.5 15.2 18.5 14.4 
MEOUCDER. Rertls neice claleces 27.9 34.6 15 17.3 4.6 5.7. 10.7 13.5 15.3 17.8 15.4 
AQMP TEe MEVIVENS vais cee <= vate Bone 6 18.8 4.8 5.7 9.5 15.4 15.5 18.5 14.2 
138-Sherbrooke.....-...-+6: 27.6 35.8 Tuo 18.5 4.7 Dee 9.8 1304 15.6 19.1 14.5 
Ha SOVEL: cee eee dct ee eke ae 25 29.4 5.8 18.8 aoe v4 8.7 14 15 19.6 28 
15-St. Hyacinthe...... eines 25 30.7 5.6 12 18.3 4.8 6 10.1 2 5 15 oF 5 15 
AG Stat OLN Sse cs elle telsieles 35 37.5 4.7 Ligh, 4.8 Srl, 9.9 13.7 15.1 on 14.7 
17-Montreal.........eese0s 26.8 35.6 6.7-7 iSsjaal 4.8 5.4 10.3 12 14.8 16.6 14.2 
He TELUT sclem chinteteteielciete atste aie Dion Bowl: 6 7.4 4.9 DiS 8.2 12.5 14.9 15 18.6 
Cntario (Average).... 26.7 33.8 6.3 17.6 4.2 5.3 10.9 12.5 15.9 16.1 44.5 
19-Ottawa.......... Soomoae 28.1 34.3 6.7 17.4 Sant 6.1 11 12.4 15.4 16.8 14.4 
20-Brockville..... LA Ch AR 26.8 31.4 6 17.4 4.3 5 9.5 tibet 16.3 1601 14.7 
DAE GIVE SCOT .rssesisin «+ ofere. oe 24.8 30.9 6 15.2 4.6 5 9.9 AP 14.6 14.1 132 
992-Belleville..... NOMS a yAr 24.6 31.8 Bad 17.6 4.3 5 11.3 13.7 15.5 16 14,2 
3-Peterborough........... VEG 33.6 6.7 19.3 3.9 5 10.1 11.4 15.4 15.1 14.2 
APTN Eh oNe ates Blain) eye: sre sayeiete: ese 25.4 32.5 6 Nee, 4.1 4.9 11 12.6 17.2 17.1 14.8 
Di OTOUUO Ms ess jeieictejerers esle 26.9 34.5 6 17.6 oe as 10.1 abe) SER es 14.5 
296-Niagara Falls.......... 28.3 35 6.7 lee 4.3 4) 11.5 13.4 15.9 WE 15.2 
97-St. Catharines.......... 25.1 31.8 6.7 15.8 4,2 5 9 12.6 16.4 15.7 3 
SS ELIE TID GOED salou. Jo. elle oveiiste s,0\ D5 el 32.9 os 16.8 3.8 Dk 10.4 12.2 15.6 15.2 14.5. 
DO -BLantiOrGss:..s.scsle ee 25.5 34.6 6 17.6 3.9 ee 11.7 12.2 15.5 15.2 14.7 
SS) Greta anni ere aiee aieiye « tedes ale 29 Boal 6.7 18 4.1 5.5 15 13.5 174 17.8 14.3 
DIS GACLOME Es ce tiie e 46 /spetete ele 28.5 34.4 6 AGA 3.9 5.2 11.4 12.6 15 15 13.7 
BO KIGEMeNer As 5.5. scn-ce soo 25.7 84.7 6 ni Qas: 3.7 5.1 12.3 13.4 15.9 15.8 14.8 
83-Woodstock.........606- 26.2 31.9 6 Tye 3.9 4.9 10.1 11.1 14.8 15 128 
S4-Straviord Ji... 6s esas s 25 23.2 6.7 alee 4.0 6.2: 12.4 12.8 15.4 15.8 14.1 
SS WONCOM Rs vida wa avalciate ss «s 5 83 6 17.8 4.1 Bol 11.2 12.5 16.1 15.6 14.6 
S6-StePDOUIAS .. ss0 00 05/06 27 2 34.8 6 17.9 4.1 Dik 11.9 een 15.4 15.4 14.5 
Si CACHAN. boas sie00 s\ele ss 26.4 83.5 6.7 18.3 4.3 5.4 10.7 Ties 16.3 17.4 14.2 
BOa VVIMOSOR as ostale wieises cteile'e oye 98 22.8 6.7 17.2 4.5 5.4 11 12.2 16.4 15.8 15 
39-Owen Sound............ 26.6 34.9 6 Wels 4.0 5.2 9.9 11.9 15.1 15 aa 
AV“ COD alts: Veta ine cs saree ead 98.1 25.2 74 19.3 5.0 7 ld 18 78 aioe 19 18 
41-Sault Ste. Marie....... 25 35.5 6.7 19.3 4.8 6.6 10.4 12.8 15 15 3.8 
42-Port Arthur............ 30 26.9 6.7 18.2 4.3 5.1 9.5 13.4 16.9 17.5 15.8 
43-Fort William........... 29.2 35.2} 5.5-6.7| 18.5 4.5 5 11.2 BAe ATO hy TiO aad 
Manitoba (Average).-| 28.0 36.8 6.6 | 17.9 4.3 Feo (Bal y 180118 Wage eAs.8 
44-WINDIPES 02.2.5 lees es 27.9 StS 6 19.5 a2) 5.6 TOS es 19.2 19 17.8 
M5 Brand Otten te dees oles a 28 36.2 2 16.5 4.4 4.8 tk, S: 3.6 20.1 19.4 19 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 3168 36.2 6.5 16.8 4.2 5.0 9.8 12.3 19.4 19.7 18.1 
46-Regina.......seeeee eee lee 35.2 6.7 17.5 4.0 4.2 8.7 11.8 WA alee 15.3 
47-Prince Albert........... 35 38.7 6.7 17 4.1 5.2 9.5 13.5 20.5 20.5 19.5 
48-Saskatoon..........s.-s 27.5 34 6.5 15 4.2 5 10.5 12 20 20 19.5 
49-Moo8e Jaw.....--eeeeee le. 36.7 6 17.5 4.5 5.5 10.5 11.9 19.7 21 17.9 
Alberta (Average).... i 33.5 12 16.5 4.1 5.1 9.7 11.6 18.7 18.5 17.8 
50-Medicine Hat........... 35 33 5.16.7 ean 7 4.0 5 10.5 12.4 20 17.5 17.5 
Dl = WAMONCOMs.. sss secs soe Maen ee Se, Tage 16.2 4.0 4.9 8.8 10.9 18 18.5 175 
Bo-Oalgary Ue... Skis 3¢ 37.2 7.3 16.7 at 5 9.7 1A 18.9 20 20 
53-Lethbridge.......... Bae 30 30.6 8 16.4 4.1 ss 9.8 qe, 17.8 17.9 16.2 
British Colum. (Aver.) 30.6 35.6 Heal 19.0 4.4 5.9 9.3 10.4 19.2 19.7 17.9, 
DAS PLOTTING ce pies ss thie es tiers Saito 36 alls 16 4.2, 6 10.4 10.8 20 20 20 
HD-NEISONN.. 5. sa's sleds 5 ce eepee 31.6 Sas 8.3 17.5 4.8 6 8.8 11.6 18.5 20.8 18,5 
OE VA Ned tee oa cave ever ste ace 30 36.2 PIP 7.6 4.6 D4 10 10 18.3 19.1 18.39 
57-New Westminster....... O76 34 8.3 22.5 4.1 5.4 8.2 9.5 19.4 20 15 
58-Vamneouver........... Beit 28.6 a fh 6-6.7 2122 4.5 Deh 8.1 9.7 18.7 19 17 2 
5O-Victoria........ cece eens 28 35 7.4 18 4.2 6 8.7 eS) 18 19.1 17 
6OEN analmo oe che. ces oe 35 35.7 7.4 O12 4.0 Sy 10.4 10.7 19.6 19.6) 18.99 
61—Prince Rupert.......... 31.6 35 8.3 18.3 4.8 7.4 10 uit 21.1 20 18.15 
: oe \ eam a A a a I — 
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APRIL, 1923 A37 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1923—(Continued). 
f A *Potatoes Apples , 
g 72 > , S| oo = rk ao 
= a ia a = ea Hy H s 
-E 28 5 Bui Mie at | 1S Ss zs = 4 ; = z= 
mb. D . ; vd oo a) oo eh a os See ie 
oa CS = = Sa lea A its Ve we Do Ro ane | ge 
aoa| 33 | = Ms le ie =e oe | 8 
zi = ra Fi 2, 3 p= S ie Q, =I gs BAD 
Fen) So gu | os | Ss | Bo F aciela Seti (eae 
o3| ae 8 Bites es keos bee. 5) aeele aay (aga | | 8 ee |) eg 
cents cents $ cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents $ | eents 
HT 71.205 24.8 28.1 21.0 19.2 20.7 24.0 1.600 32.6 .812 5 
8.4 4.8 1.318 25.5 25.3 19.6 19.7 24,2 25.2 977 33.1 885 56.7 
9 5 1.56 ES ae AD 4 25 19.8 23.7 25.4 1.01 32.5 | ay VANES pe 1 
8 5 1.34 96 BR ao eee 20 19.9 19.6 24.1 991 30.7 STS) He tas g; 
8.8 4.8 84 15.6 | 30 LESH ia pa oak 21.5 26.5 .90 B1SB ty) VECO NHN eee nog 
8.2 4.7 1.48 29.2 25 15 20 va 24.2 925 34 816 75 4 
8 4.6 1.37 25.5 21 20 20.7 20.2 25.6 1.06 37 94. ‘BO 5 
8.1 5.1 1.10 18.4 17.7 19 Bie 18.8 23.6 1.14 33.8 . 783 7 6 
8.4. 4.8 1.244 21.4 30.0 22.0 20.2 20.1 23.6 . 983 31.5 861 | 47.4 
9.2 5.3 1.12 22.6 Wie ape dap ner 19 21.7 25, 1.00 30 80 50 ri 
6.9 4.9 1.80 23.6 |), 30 25 22.6 18.6 24 .933 33 TSS A ae 8 
9 4.1 Tt 20.7 25 18.5 19.2 18.5 23 95 29.5 £86 | 42.31 9 
8.5 5 845 Ty Uhcoeeree | 22.5 20 Pauw 295 1.05 33.3 1.00 | 50 {10 
8.3 8.3 1.290 27.0 32.0 19.7 18.8 22.2 23.4 1.031 31.8 885 | 48.4 
8.8 6.2 1.32 26.9 27.5 oi 18.3 20,2 23.7 1.02 35.6 | 85 | 45.7 |11 
i 7.8 1.48 30.8 27.5 20 21.2 26.1 ba 1.06 30 .933. | 48.7 |12 
viet 5.6 1.39 24.9 | . 33.5 20.4 19.6 21:2 26 1.00 32.5 | oy 50.6 {18 
8 7 .90 2 Ae neteeany 18.7 18.3 93.7 27 5 1.02 28 875 | 3 (14 
8 6 12s O54. Siete 20 17.7 25. 26 1.07 BOS Hee he Ae 45 115 
8 7 1.34 26.7 35 20.7 18.7 20.7 21.7 1.10 35 1.00 | 60/16 
5.7 4.9 LAl 27.3 38.2 19.3 18.6 20.4 23.55 1.09 PA) 758 | 47.9 AT 
8.9 622) 1.26 27.6 30 17 17.8 19.9 22.5 887 8 875 46.4 |18 
8.6 ; 4.4 1.145 23.5 27.5 19.6 19.1 20.0 23.5 .980 31:7 . 780 45.4 
9.6 5.3 1.37 27.1 35.6 20.7 18.6 19.5 23.4 958 32.1 . 764 46.5 119 
+ ped eee Me 1.01 20.2 31.3 17.5 19.3 20.5 23.1 967 31.3 . 738 44.5 120 
8 4.6 925 21 28.6 20 19.5 18.9 22.5 | .931 27.9 746 a4 14 
8 4.7 93 19.5 ae Re 18.2 20 25.4 .96 30.6 685 45.2 |22 
8.9 5.1 886 18 }}') 23.5 16 20.5 16.8 20.7 967 32 766 42.5 123 
7.8 4.2 827 18.4 98.7 20 17.3 19.6 21.4 971 26.6 722 44,1 |24 
8.9 4.1 1.17 23 25.7 |, 19 17.3 19.3 eM 873 26.1 677 44.1 125 
10.2 4.7 1.38 25.8 OLS Te ae eee vier 22.2 24 1.13 33.8 917 43.8 |26 
9.5 4.3 1.28 25.5 Cy dial ae oe 19.5 20 22.5 .916 27 . 766 | Ais 127 
9.3 4.5 T12 93.7 24,7 18.5 18.1 19.1 Dahir 926 26.6 reat 43.4 |28 
8.1 3.7 1.05 21.7 26.7 19 19.2 19.7 27, 041 28.4 658 | 43.6 |29 
9.4 4,2 1.00 21.4 pea a 19.3 20) 23.3 954 32 570 45 [30 
7.5 4.4 861 18.1 36 21 17.5 18.4 pg 90 28, 714 | 3.1 {31 
8.5 4.7 1.02 22.5 24.1 14 19.3 19.9 24 .80 33 833 | CaN 
7.9 3.7 1.14 25 20 20 19 19.9 22.5 95 31.7 | 76 44.5 [33 
7.4 4.7 1.26 27 2 ip NO ear 19.2 21 21.4 1.15 32.5 £90 43.3 13: 
Puss 3.9 Ls 23.4 2052 wea Noes 19.1 19.9 23.2 1.06 28.4 | 825 48.4 |35 
9.5 3.4 1.27 24.8 22.9 2 20. 4 PAM ae Be 1.08 36.4 | L819 46.2 |36 
o.2 ae Tor 25 24.4 25 19.1 20 21.6 1.01 36.3 833 44.3 |37 
9.9 4.8 1.26 24.4 BIN ae rac 19.5 19.6 24.8 1,14 33.8 .80 52.6 |38 
nat 4.4 744 18.1 Dy ge Oe 18 20.4 24 83 35 762 | 46.4 |39 
9.4 6.7 1.56 POO MIT ae, 20.8 20.6 94.7 25.7 1.06 32. 947 | 54.1 [40 
- 8.7 5 1.68 33 35.1 19 19.5 20 26 99 29 775 | 43.6 {41 
8.9 4.7 1 25 34.5 19.4 18.9 20 24.6 1.01 30 807 | 46.4 |42 
9 4.8 127 26.5 38.5 22.5 19.7 20.7 29.6 1.07 36.4 .803 | 46.4 |43 
9.7 4.3 812 LS tates: 21.3 20.7 22.4 26.1 1.001 33.0 | . 764 | 48.0 
9.5 4.3 857 LS ae Re Satan Os 20 20.4 20.1 25 981 30.9 | Wee 45.9 |44 
9.9 4.3 766 6 OSEE T ed e Coe 22.5 20.9 24.6 27.21, 1.02 BB | 79 | 50.45 
9.0 4.7 1.258 +2 Se EN RCN 23.8 18.9 21.8 25.3 1.028 34.8 . 182 | 53.5 |, 
8.3 4.1 1.46 28 35 25 16.6 21.5 22.8 95 othe Di bate 5O 146 
9.7 6.1 1.07 20S Batis se, 23.5 22.5 25 28.3 1.05 40 825 | 51 «47 
9.6 4.6 1.44 FAs Soa Ril Soh 26.7 20 19.6 25 1.04 38 ae 60 (|48 
5.8 4 TOOl al arineeek tao aos nk 20 16.6 21 25 MOT gee Aid “ll 53 «49 
8.2 tip od. 7 1.128 P| ieee 24.0 18.0 20.7 26.1 1.609 33.5 197 | 56.1 
8 3.6 1.19 CBN | Manet 25 18.2 20.1 ae 965 82.5 i) Be, 56 [50 
8.3 Seek. 16 a hy Piling 8 22 18 20.9 24.9 1.01 34.4 | 794 | 55.8 151 
8.8 4 1.33 26.6 25 25 18.4 21.4 24.3 1.02 32.5 811 | 58.3 |52 
7.8 3. 831 coe BY Rein 23.8 17.6 20.5 26.9 | 1.04 34.4 794 | 54.3 |53 
\ 8.5 4.5 1.493 BINS toaecot: 23.4 19.2 21.0 ae ot) 4 099 36.2 816 | 57.6 
Be 5 LOM meter ater a 20 15.8 21.6 25 1.15 0°14 85 | 62.5 |54 
8.8 4.1 1.57 BO bale. hoes 25 20 20 25 1.01 5 Sspest 58.3 155 
8.2 4 1.50 US poe 25 20 20 25 1.00 31.6 680 | 56.6 [56 
ee 5.2 1.19 Dae here ok 20 19 22 4 ey 94 40 | 812 57.5 |57 
7.9 2.3 1.27 pe eee 21.7 19 19.2 20.8 «985 33.8 | 767 | 52 (58 
a 4 1:23 Daat itee. ss. 25 19.4 19.6 21.31. 1.00 37 751 | 57.5 159 
8.5 | 4.4 1.57 EES eee aR 27.5 19.5 21.4 23 1.05 " 40 857 60 160 
9:1? 5.6 2.26 Be Dd at een 23.3 20.8 24 25 1.09 32.5 | 887 | 56.6 |61 











*Formerly per bag of 90 Ib. and per peck of 15 Ib. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE Foops, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





















































































































































Sugar 3 & ei ¢ 
Gi an 3 > s 2 
WSs =| Wa 7 ad's 2 S 2 P a 
Ro $e 2) lees aa) ae Ep es Ss |.s z ae 
Locality yo ‘§ 3 et Peel) 04) rte be tee 3° e 5 a 
| feo Hg Sl apes [eel eel least) OSE) ee. ioe ieee 
sos | Eos] gf Be |eee) Ss; | 48 | Bas] ge] ds | Ws 
go os 2 a oF aobd 5 a) a £ ag 
fq8/ das ag € |893| sh | $2 | 22) #8 | $38 | 88 
Se) pi ne Be [ore] S48 | S| eee! OF | Be | Ra 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents $ cents } cents 
Dominion (Average).. 11.4 10.8 53.7 61.9 0 15.5) 4.0 44.1 115 11.9 8.0 
Nova Scotia (Average) 11.4 10.6 59.5 59.0 28.8 12.4 4.4 45.6 .513 12.9 8.7 
TESV ANY. ray. saeleae ease iW 10.9 62 57.2 33 14.5 4.7 53.3 .62 13 - 8.9 
9-New GlaSgow....---ee-- alee 10.9 59.9 57.7 29.1 11.8 3.6 45.5 431 13.6 8.8 
SrAmberst ys daeewew cess +. 11 10 62.5 | 62.5 25 11 4.6 45 50 12.5) 8 
Teal aby Whee qe ean) Sy eerunpyneese X 11 10.5 53 60.8 27.5 13.2 5 45 50 12.6 8.4 
FLU D Abode mean eine Be aREROe 11.4 10.9 60 57 29.5 11.6 4 SOM | Meters 12.6 9.2 
6-P.E.1.—Charlott’n. 10: 9.4 59.1 53.5 29.4 16.5 4 51.2 516 13.3 8 
New Bruns. (Aver.).. 11.6 10.9 €0.1 al 21.8 11.8 4.0 42.9 486 12.3 8.5 
7—MonctOn.....6.....2000% devs; ape 64 56.2 30 I 2 3.9 50 .o0 14 9.2 
REGAL TONG Mek. ancueiseeks 11.8 lal 59 56.8 Oa ikl 4.3 46.2 54 11.9 8.6 
9-Fredericton........-..-- mala! 10.6 55.6 56 24.8 ieee 4 35.4 436 Taye 8.1 
TOA Bathurst eres eres ene: 11.4 10.9 61.6 59.4 28.6 ons 3.8 40 466 12 8 
Quebec (Average).... 10.8 10.2 54.4 62.4 21.7 13.4 4.1 44.1 118 10.8: 8.1 
MI =Qaebee cul swid occ s)ele sa 10.6 10 53.4 62 27.3 16.7 3.6 37.5 738 10.5 8.5 
12-Three Rivers..........- atl al 10.4 51.7 61.4 25..'7 14.4 4.7 48.6 | 1.00 11 8.3 
13-Sherbrooke..........-+. ee, 10.5 55.6 64.4 Ggpxa gyal 4.6 Asie? .70 11 8 
HEE Corellia: Meese noes eel ives 10.1 9.5 49 5D 29 12 4.6 44 95 1123 8 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 10.7 10.2 56.7 61.2 30 10.7 4.4 42.5 767 10 18 
AGS tried OLNISiS hes eateie es etajete = 10.9 10.2 61.7 67.5 27.5 12.7 3.3 52.5 683 11 8.3 
U7-Montreat. sack ees tes 10.6 10.1 54.2 66.2 27 14.6 3.8 47.8 BT Aa. 11 The 
HERTS Ube A OTR NI Sse 11.1 10.5 53.1 61.4 28.2 11.9 4.1 43.7 65 10.5 7.6 
Ontario (Average).... 11.4 10.9 53.4 62.8 26.5 13.0 3.5 41.4 692 10.9 8.5 
OE LA Widie cio ictehslekelers elas okesore ee 10.5 53.2 62.6 Deal 13 4 46.4 656 11.2; 7.8 
%0-Brockville............00+ 11.4 10.5 52.5 63.8 25.8 12.8 4.3 36.3 588 10 Sa3 
PA KIMO'SUOM, cerca seterre we 11 10.3 47.5 58.4 26 12.9 3.3 40 B71 10.5% 8.1 
PF Welleville weitere bes ote lea, 11 51 58.5 23.6 TONG 3.9 38 65 11 8.1 
23—Peterborough........... nla Bas; 10.9 55 59.2 26.7 eS y7i 3.4 36 .66 9.8: 8.2 
OLN MA kd ine aes sate o ce sala 11 55.5 57.5 26.1 12.4 S17, 87.2) 67 10.9: 8.9 
BF MORODUO. . uine siesie' s/c ieee 10.6 54.6 62.3 25.3 11.4 3.5 41.6 65 10 | 8 
26-Niagara Falls.......... 2 11.5 56 74.5 29.2 12.6 4 45 625 10.90)" = 8:8 
27-St. Catharines.......... 11.5 Ted 55.8 67.5 96.3}. 12.5 8. e416 “712 11.6. 8.1 
PSA MMO as .t scsi ects ial 10.5 54.4 63.7 Wes LS 3.3 37.8 605 10.3: 7.9 
29 Brant LOT: cn .win ee cnt 11.8 11.8 51.6 65.9 25.4 11.6 2.9 41.5 77D HR ioe ins: 
SRC Cay call in Pete oaee tS wane oo eke ele alia 10.9 54.6 62.3 23.3 13 3.6 44.7 .675 10.6:| . 8.7 
SI-GUelplt. i152 6 taaeedies on Pha 11.2 54.3 65.2 11025 13.2 4.1 40 .76 11.6! 8.2 
SE tenenen seta seme e iis in! 40.7 59.1 27.5 12.6 3.7 39.4 658 10: 8.7 
33-Woodstock............. ile 1.1 53.7 60.6 25 11.8 3 38.7 65 10.6. 8.5 
34-Stratford i... 0.565 -508). 11.4 11 49 61.5 26.38 13.9 3.6 43 70 To 8.9 
Sr LONGOMsS vacealieadelew sees 11.6 10.1 58.5 69 O75 ees 3.7 AT .5 67 11 8.6 
OOS Uc MOIUNAS. 6s oes shea ae 11.5 11.3 55.6 66.2 26.6 13.2 Su 41.4 .679 11.1 8.6 
Si OWA tail. ..cc cen os a9 10.4 10 48 59 24.2 1222 2.9 39.3 70 10.6 8.4 
Be Wamds OMe. oe aes tece seen 11.2 10.5 52.5 62.8 26.8 Teel oll 44.4 .70 iolast 8.2 
39-Owen Sound............ 10.4 9.9 | 58.6 57.1 26 11.8 278 85.7 .65 11.3 9.3 
40-Cobalt.......... tbe seees AT * EE 58.5 | 62.1 29.7 14.4 4.6 46 725 13.8 9.1 
41-Sault Ste. Marie....... 11.9 TS 53.5 63 28.5 14 4.5 45 BTS7, 13.7 9.5 
42-Port Arthur............ Via 11.4 51.7 64.7 | 2735 15.7 3 41.7 .933 10 8 
43-Fort William........... 12.2 11.9 58.6 63.3 30 14.3 $8 43.6 90 16 8.5 
Manitoba (Average).. 12,2°|° 11.84) 51.3°}*" 65.0 | 26.4 [18.4 4.5) 41.4 .668 | 12.9 8.3 
44-Winnipeg..........0000- 12.1 11.6 52.5 63.1 28.8 12.6 4.1 41.8 Seat 11.8 7.8 
45-Brandon.,..............- 12.2 12 50 66.8 28 14.1 4.8 41 625 14 8.7 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 12.0 10.9 52.4 63.4 30.2 19.9 4.4 46.5 825 14.6 8.4 
AGO REDINA Stina. Toa ee 11.6 val 51.7 59.2 28.8 '| 15 4 36.7 65 1207 7.4 
47—-Prinee Albert........... 12.4 10.9 49 69.3 382 25 4.7 48 .70 15 9 
48-Saskatoon..........s0c- 11.9 10.4 54 63 31.8 22 4.4 51 95 15.6 8.8 
49-MooSe Jaw... cccceccce fone ee 55 62.1 28.8 17.6 4.6 50 1.00 15 8.3 
Alberta (Average).... 11.9 11.1 49.2 62.3 30.5 20.1 4.4 42.4 861 13.4 8.0 
50-Medicine Hat........... ial 11.8 47 60 31 24.6 4.6 39 98 14 sey. 
51-Edmonton...........0:% 11.8 10.9 49.5 62.2 29.7 17.5 4.1 41.3 86 14.1 7.9 
BO MO ALO AT VN ae we hine Meee Tbe 10.3 52.9 63 31.4 19 ' 44 46.7 733 11.4: 8.4 
b8-Lethbridge.............3 12 12 47.5 33.8 29.8 19.2 4,3 42.5 87 14 8.2 9 
; i 7 
British Colum. (Aver.) 11.6 10.6 50.3 62.0 29.7 25.0 4.3 51.0 848 13.1 5.9 
DAS Mermien s: season elisa nee bo 12.5 10.6 56.6 66.6 26.6 15 3.9 60 175 13.7 nm 
55-Nelson..... eee ged nek 1283 iS, 40st 64.3 28.3 30 4.2 43.3 966 1B 8 
WOMELaN calidin nol eas tebe ie i.3 10.5 44.3 | 62 98.3 | 30 5 45 .90 13.1] mm — 
57-New Westminster....... 10.5 9.7 50 54.4 30 24 AL 47.5 1.038 12.5 6 
58-Vancouver...........--. | yas 10.5 49.5 61.4 28.3 25 4.3 44.2 787 1.2 n4 
HO-ViCTOTIA.. c.cnee ees ee ae > 10.5 10.1 49.1 60.3 29.3 28 3.8 58.3 -825 10.6 nd 
CO-Na@melmO; ects eek os sate 13 i ialel 51.4 64 83.5 Rath 4.5 48.3 .633 13.3 6 
61-Prince Rupert.......... 12 aight 52.5 63.8 33.3 25 4.8 61.6 866 15 8 














a. Including delivery. 6. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. ¢. Natural gas used extensively. 
d. Lignite. f. Jackpine, poplar, ete. hk. In British Columbia cos) oil is sold to a great extent in tine 
costing 5¢ to 15e more per gallon than in bulk. n. Small bar. *Welsh coal. {Semi-anthracite. §Scotch coal. — 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1923—(Concluded). 
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vinning, 50e at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary and 80c at the beginning of 
January. Milk was steady. 


Fisu.—Business in dried and pickled 
fish was reported to be very dull with 
$5 per quintal to exporters the prevail- 
ing price for cod. The markets of Cuba, 
South America, and Europe were said 
to be congested so that little improve- 
ment was expected. The demand for 
canned lobsters was reported to be 
poor. Fresh halibut advanced le per 
pound to 14¢ on the Atlantic Coast. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Apples No. 
1 Spies, advanced from $7.50 per barrel 
to $8. Lemons were down $1 per box 
at $5. Potatoes at Toronto declined 10¢ 
per 90 pound bag to $1. Canned corn 
was up from $1.27 per dozen tins to 
$1.32. Canned peas were up 5¢ per 
dozen tins to $1.57. 


MiscELLANEOUs Foops.—Oatmeal de- 
clined from $4.25 per 98 pound bag to 
$4. Flour was steady. Tea showed an 
advance of about 5 per cent. Gran- 
ulated sugar at Toronto advanced from 
$10.39 per hundred pounds to $10.64. 
Barbados molasses was up 38¢ per gal- 
lon to 83ce. Honey was slightly lower at 
11.5¢ per pound. 


TrexTiLes.—Raw cotton advaneed from 
28.20e per pound to 31.05e at New 
York. Some lines of manufactured cot- 
tons advanced from 2e to 8¢ per pound. 
Raw silk at New York was up from 
$8.70 per pound to $9.10. Jutes and 
hessians were shghtly lower, the 
former at 9.78¢ per pound and_ the 
latter at 12.62c per yard. Flax and 
linen rope were steady. 

Hives, LeAtuErR, Boots, AND SHOES.— 
Hides, steers’ and cows’, declined from 
10¢ per pound to 8e and ealfskins from 
13¢ per pound to lle. Horsehides were 
up from $1.75-$2.75 each to $3-44. 
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ealvanized sheets both advanced, the 
former from $4.90 per hundred pounds 
to $5.25 and the latter from $6.45 per 
hundred pounds to $6.55. Wrought iron, 
waste material, was up $1 per ton to 
$15. Ingot metals showed a general 
advance, antimony from 834 per pound 
to 9e, copper from 1714¢ per pound to 
20e, lead from 734¢ per pound to 814¢, 
spelter from 914¢ per pound to 1014¢, 
and tin from 42144¢ per pound to 58c. 
Quicksilver rose from $70 per seventy- 
five pound flask to $72. Bar silver at 


New York advanced from 63%g¢ per 
ounce to 675¢ce. Solder was Te per 


pound higher at 34¢. Soldering coppers 
were up from 388¢ per pound to 40e. | 


Fueu AND LigutTine. — Connellsville 
coke at the ovens declined from $7.50 
per ton to $7.25. Gasoline at Toronto 
advanced 2¢ per gallon to 29c. 


Bumping Marerrats.—Birech lumber 
rose from $50 per M to $55. Hard maple 
was also $5 per M higher at $55 per M. 
Rough lumber at Victoria advanced 
from $19 per M_ to $23 and _ flooring 
from $60 per M to $65. Shingles de- 
clined slightly to $3.75 per M. Cement 
was steady. Coal tar was down 25e per 
barrel to $9. Cut nails advanced from 
$4.60 per keg to $4.85. Sash cord was 
4e per pound higher at 68ce. Copper 
wire rose from 1714 per pound to 
193gce. White lead in oil advanced 50¢ 
per hundred pounds to $14.70. Linseed 
oil was up from $1.10 per gallon to 
$1.13. Benzine was 2¢ per gallon higher 
at 28¢e. Paris green was up from 34¢ per 
pound to 46ce. 


House FurRNISHINGS.—Sad irons de- 
clined from $1.90 per set to $1.75. 


DruGs AND CHEMICALS.—Caustic soda 
was 14¢e per pound lower at 41c. 





MisceELLANEOUS. — Groundwood pulp 
was slightly easier at $40-$45 per ton. 
Rope advanced 2¢ per pound to 22¢. 


Raw. rubber at New York was slightly | 
lower at 29e per pound. Laundry | 
starch was down from 714e per pound 
to Tle. | 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig iron 
advanced from $35.90 per ton to $37.90. 
Bar iron was up from $3.50 per hun- 
dred pounds to $8.75. Black sheets and 
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COMMODITIES FOR MARCH, 1923, 
1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914, AND. 1913. 











I.—GRAINS AND FODDER— 
Grains; OULALIO.csoees eka cei 
Grains, WeStern................. 
9100 £0 (5) BPN ay aera A 


Il.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Cattle and beef................. 
Hogs and hog products........ 
Sheep and mutton.............. 
POULGE Wiss Bhp ath eldaeks ta lols oe els 


IlIl.—DAIRY PRODUCTS— 
1V.—FISH— 
PIEPATCMeAS so 4b cio iewscae te eae. 
YESMIMISM ech ee eee ce weet ss ce 


V.—OTHER FOODS— 

(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, native........... 
Fresh fruits, foreign.......... 
IDPICGDEPWICS! Chee. cebiek ete an ee 
Fresh vegetables............06. 
Canned vegetables............ 
JMU he ten Beare esis cine eats 

(0) Miscellaneous groceries— 
IBROERASLUMS. Tessas, «6 bepualsmieiaiesy « 
TMEAPECOTEE BELG cate cet gases 
Subarinebe cit. 85. wars seh s eee 


eee eee em eee ees esrdoeereseeseos 


SUtes Ss... RS TE SETS ee oa 
SX! PYOGMCESS tte: acces cieree © seri 
OTCIOUNSIA J. cath tdae chek «cea st 


VII.—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS 
AND SHOES— 
Hides and tallow ...:.is..uss.. 


2 Es GI Rian TOGO OR NTO ge 


VIIL.—METALS AND IMPLE- 
- MENTS— 
TON GAO USUCCls duce a6 nee cuislievese': 


eee eee ene eeeresreseseseseses 


Ce 


WEAMEIDEL a ade ate s ot ok oct o Oatecislete 


ee 


aI INNS ss ek ae Ue ee eee. 
Crockery and glassware........ 
Mableteubleryrers oink sede cook 
ATCT PUM STATO Sis saels oie'sse nis, 


ee 


XII.—DRUGS AND CHEMICALS— 
-XIIIL.—MISCELLANEOUS— 
| URW PPLLITS Weeieee tols lecie's ol cle sere 
Liquors and tobaccos.......... 
SUTITICS ees shoe's abatets)< ie 0 oa) ete 


| Al? Commbdibies 0 y. 00a. ee ds 


*Preliminary figures. tNine commodities off the market, fruits, 


| was dropped in 1915. tRevised. 
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Mar.| Feb. 
E1923 *1990 
182.0] 181.9 
177.6| 175.2 
169.1] 172.9 
176.5) 177.1 
195.0] 195.5 
217.2] 222.9 
226.6] 203.3 
381.6} 395.8 
224.5| 229.9 
233.3] 231.4 
161.1] 161.1 
215.8) 208.1 
179.3) 176.7 
281.9! 266.5} 
206.1] 218.0 
190.9) 190.9 
195.8] 195.4 
149.5} 146.4 
193.2] 193.8 
180.5] 184.6 
187.1} 189.2 
216.3) 215.0 
156.3] 159.3 
185.3! 187.5 
225.4) 295.4 
304.4] 292.9 
193.0] 189.7 
349.3) 356.1 
999.1) 24.1 
181.6] 181.6 
243.7) 241.9 
138.4] 135.0 
166.4) 169.2 
207.7| 207.7 
167.5] 167.2 

| 
201.6| 1194.2 
178.6) 165.0 
225.3) 230.4 
200. 4/¢194.2 
276.11 273.7 
242.1) 242.1 
262.5| 261.1 
337.8] 333.8 
219.9 217.0 
286.6] 271.9 
273.7) 268.3 
230.1) 230.1 
369.4] 369.4 
163.2) 163.2 
259.6| 261.9 
263.9) 264.5 
178.8) 180.2 
| 588.8) 583.8 
| 264.6) 264.6 
161.2| 159.8 
297.1] 296.4 
995.7| 224.3 
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INDEX NUMBERS. 
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9) 281.9) 443.4 
.7| 286.5] 383.0 
4| 249.9) 215.3 
0} 272.5) 353.4 


4) 325.5 

9 1} 358.1 

8 .0| 821.4 
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263.1| 349.0; 277.6) 269.2 














297.3 
255.3 
201.4 
254.1 


272.1 
272.2 
236.3 
296.8 
268.7 


223.0) 


186.4 
212.7 
195.1 


201.8 
276.4 
166.0 
218.1 


248.5 
102.4 
190.1 


197.5 
191.1 
246.8 
209.2 


185.1 
224.7 
132.2 
160.3 
182.0 


269.6 


412.4 
156.4 
167.5 
221.2 





224.9, 








Mar.| Mar.| Mar.} Mar. 
1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 





176.5} 230.0| 144.3] 137.2 
162.2) 199.1! 125.6] 116.6 
176.1) 192.6) 163.8] 144.8 
172.5] 209.3) 145.8] 134.2 


207.0} 207.7) 221.0} 181.7 
192.2) 154.5) 175.9] 180.6 
211.0) 167.5) 170.4) 157.1 
271.5} 200.8) 221.8} 190.1 
200.1) 181.0) 196.2) 179.1 


171.1) 163.1) 162.9) 152.2 
151.8} 153.9) 153.6} 160.5 


182.0} 153.9] 161.0} 171.5 
161.9) 154.0) 156.1) 164.2 


174.6) 128.7) 165.4) 124.1 
98.7| 85.3) 84.2! 100.1 
150.3) 121.9) 119.1) 113.2 
266.1} 136.5) 188.7} 128.3 
102.4) 101.2) 97.7| 125.2 
169.3) 116.2) 189.4) 118.4 
147.5) 166.6) 124.4] 125.8 
125.4} 113.3) 107.7) 118.2 


233.2] 221.2) 198.9] 174.0 
187.1) 172.2), 151.4] 152.3 
180.6] 158.3) 155.7) 153.9 
202.1) 186.2) 169.9) 160.6 


137.3] 102.7) 103.3), 107.2 
299.6) 158.6} 125.4) 133.8 
127.9] 108.2) 106.6] 105.6 
193.5) 124.6) 112.7} 116.9 


158.3) 119.4) 128.5} 137.8 
88.5) 90.0; 92.7) 91.0 
129.6) 107.6) 114.2} 119.0 
180.2) 178.4) 183.0) 177.6 
141.1} 110.1) 113.8) 112.3 
190.1) 148.0) 140.2) 145.4 


166.8] 141.1] 141.7] 141.2 


143.6] 146.7) 147.1) 146.6 
183.8) 155.1) 133.9} 127.9 
126.6} 80.3) 72.4| 72.4 
182.4) 123.4) 124.6) 118.9 
148.7| 134.7) 128.8) 125.7 


261.4) 157.7} 111.1) 112.7 


287.4) 133.8] 286.0) 353.9 
143.5] 135.3) 188.8) 135.0 
139.2) 116.1) 108.2) 114.7 
175,2| 127.0) 149.1} 178.1 


177.9} 145.4; 137.0) 136.0 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


THE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of 
Trade index number showed an in- 
erease for February above the January 
level of 0.5 points or 0.8 per cent. Foods 
fell 2.4 per cent and industrial mate- 
rials rose 1.8 per cent. Cereals were 
eheaper by 2.1 per cent and meat and 
fish by 5.6 per cent. Iron and _ steel 
were dearer by 4.8 per cent, other 
metals and minerals (which inelude 
coal) dearer by 2.7 per cent, cotton by 
1.5 per cent and other textiles by 0.7 
per cent. 


The Statist index number, in conti- 
nuation of Sauerbeck’s figures, showed a 
continued advance in February of 1.38 
per cent on the January level. 
rials showed an increase of 1.8 per cent 
and foodstuffs of 1.1 per cent. The gen- 
eral index number was the highest re- 
corded since July, 1922. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number 
of the family budget compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour was 176 at March 
1, a decrease of one point from the Feb- 
ruary level. Foods dropped 2 points 
and the other groups all showed no 
change. At March 31 the index number 
had dropped 2 points further, to 174. 
Foods were at 168, or 3 points lower. 
Fuel and light were down to 185. Rent, 
clothing and sundries showed no change 
for the month. 


Mate- | 


' Sgroup,Sclsper cents 


Austria 


Cost oF Livine.—The index number 
of cost of living compiled by the Pari- 
tatische Kommission, influenced by the 
political situation in Europe, rose both 
in January and February, but did not 
reach the level of November, 1922. On 
the base, July, 1914—1, the index num- 
bers of the different items of the budget 
were as follows in January, 1923; foods, 
10717; clothing, 14821; rent, 166; heat 
and light, 14180; all, 9454; and in Feb- 
ruary, 1928: food, 10784; clothing, 
15092; rent, 346; heat and light, 14527; 
all 9601. During the month, therefore, 
the only large increase was one of 108 
per cent in house rent, and the increase 
in the total budget was 2 per cent. 


Bulgaria 


Retam Prices.—The official index 
number of retail prices of 47 articles 
(foods, with some items for fuel, soap 
and tobacco), 1901-1910—100, was 
3596.7 in December, an increase of 2.9 
per cent on the November level. 


France 





WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of Statistique Générale (1901-10—= 
100) was 487.6 at the end of February, 
a striking increase—9 per cent above 
the level of one month previous. Food- 
stuffs increased 9.5 per cent—vegetable 
foods rising in price 3 per cent, animal 
foods 8 per cent and sugar, coffee and 
cocoa, 23.5 per cent. Industrial mate- 
rials inereased in price 8.6 per cent— 
minerals and metals 15 per cent; tex- 
tiles, 3.6 per cent and the miscellaneous 
The index number 
for March was 490.2 an increase of only 
0.5 per cent, and thus a much slighter 
change than for several months. In- 
formation by groups is not yet available. 
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. Germany 


_  WHoLesaLe Prices. — The official 
~ index number of the Federal Statistical 
Office showed that after the sharp rise 
in wholesale prices in January and the 
early part of February prices began to 
be influenced by the rise in the mark 
which had set in at January 31, and 
on February 15 quite noticeable de- 
creases had taken, place in all groups 
aud in the total index. These declines 
were repeated at February 25 in four of 
the seven groups, increases being shown 
in the fats, sugar, meat and fish group, 
the metals and petroleum group and in 
coal and iron. 


The index was as follows for the 
monthly averages of December and Jan- 
uary and the tri-monthly periods of 
February : 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY (1913=1). 














22 All 
18 foods | industrial | commodi- 

materials ties F 

December, 1922...... 1161.4 2060.7 1474.8 
January, 1923...... 2389.9 3522.9 2784.8 
February 5, 1928... 4902.5 7957.7 5967.2 
February 15, 19238... 4121.5 7755.5 5387.9 
February 25, 19238... 3933.3 7731.9 5257.1 











Cost oF Livine.—The official cost of 
living index number (food, rent, heat, 
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light and clothing), according to the 
Federal Statistical Office was 2643 for 
the February average (1913-14—1) as 
compared with 1120 in January, an in- 
crease of 136 per cent. Without clothing, 
the index rose 132.9 per cent. Foods rose 
133 per cent and clothing 147.6 per 
cent. The rapid increase in prices con- 
tinued until the middle of February, 
when a slackening was noticeable and, 
in the case of certain foods, even a de- 
cline in prices. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The base of the 
index number compiled by the Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry of Milan has 
been shifted from the average of May- 
December, 1921, to the average of the 
year 1913. It is considered that when 
calculated as percentages of pre-war 
prices the index number will be of great- 
er interest in itself and that it will be 
of more international interest owing to 
the fact that price index numbers of 
other countries frequently have the pre- 
war year for base period. The index 
number is given by groups on the new 
base at intervals in the accompanying 
table. The lowest level of the general 
average during the period was reached 
in: July, 1921, when the index number 
was 466.06, and the peak up to date was 
reached in November, 1922, when the 
index was 558.22. 


WHOLESALE Pricrs 1N MILAN, May, 1921, To Frsruary, 1923—1913=100. 



































2 4 
q Groups fe c g 2 
os | gs - 5 
ms = 6 Ki o 
LS AS Ss) G 
a a4 HH o 
MG VE owe LOZ AR Pes catsde ARs a2 512.28 ; 679.07 | 374.29 | 440.52 | 
UN ea) ROLE Re asta sieeeteyersver = 448.05 | 586.61 | 392.16 | 393.86 
AI ag AWLO CE reise chuidielard ever s 560.17 | 641.29 | 596.01 | 456.08 
PULL gue O Dot yea tathre et cfe s]steretoye 564.56 | 572.79 | 612.32 | 444.09 
ENKo'Vs mm Oat cei « aieisissaltes 571.14 | 602.83 | 665.76 | 434.48 
Dl eee) Oe a nierece a edrersts: coc: 546.50 | 531.63 | 616.88 | 407.30 
MCD: mL OQ mcs te waste a t\aes 549.78 | 548.44 | 639.34 | 418.59 


























Smee. | 3 |e | ¢ 

| Sea | ae,| s¢a| 3 | Sa | 2 

3. | Be | aet|aee| § | BE | = 

Be | 28 | 885/ 88s| 2 | FB) & 

AS \ a tow] a ya 298 fa | |) os | a 

se OW = Seal 224 <6 adh): <O Ets xeS 
“537.00 | 634.88 | 505.54 | 567.09 | 578.61 | 485.53 | 511.32 

5 a 

485.83 | 583.60 | 437.84 | 510.05 | 503.45 | 450.14 | 466.06 
538.57 | 530.41 | 545.70 | 551.93 | 593.91 | 531.19 | 549.94 
500.02 | 489.98 | 481.09 | 517.83 | 568.10 | 507.24 | 524.54 
563.60 | 592.43 | 564.62 | 568.05 | 584.63 | 547.48 | 558.22 
525.58 | 529.92 | 560.69 534.55 | 540.02 | 516.76 | 523.52 
588.79 | 518.72 | 587.54 | 530.02 | 549.22 | 527.29 | 533.68 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, 


ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 








































































































Country Canada Bae France* Belgium aoe eM at Norway|Sweden fle Germany 
13 Foods | 51 Cost of 
29 foods | 21 foods | articles 13 56 1# 29 Cost 30 articles} Cost living 
60 cities 600 chief | articles| articles | articles of towns /|44 to’ns of 71 cities 
towns cities | Paris | Brussels 6 towns| living (u) living | (g) (h) 
(a) July July April July July July July 
Base period 1914 1914 1910 | 1910 1914 1893 1914 1914 1914 1914 | 1913-14 
(b) (b) (ce) (f) (c) 
GAG Pra eats § 6.95 94 | (d) 96.3 1000 DOOO NR). bs 08 cores DUS Ee 8 tok tere tel ecroter es esa orl eee el eee eee lee eS 
LOTS te oe saletavetels 7.34 OO CANTO LG eke ees ueteeete sal es, Ogee O OC SE ISR GPa MeN IRS eet My MPa Yb IS oe ek | ae A a 
1914- January FRG ALO A EE Se ANS es RaW eaey tne 2 ey CPYITTG eee CS ae eee grate | Rae Sees) i emer dt Ph oe 
Are Uh albanien 0.42, 100 100 1004 LOL Mle tee Cera eter nes 1 100 100 TOO Sea 
1915-J anuary 7.97 | 107 118 (e)1105 NQGGN cc's he alia OS) iH aa Ren apne ae Tels | ete late eee: 
Sid hereon se 7.74 104 182.5 | (e)1235 tote) ORGY ath en 148 FIG: | Se EOS (@)924))) Ce)VI9. leek ik 
1916-—January.. 8.28 112 145 (e)1136 NUON ae BG (Ge Dy f aeeuahate chs PAS HACE) LEON Hae ae nel eee en ee 
JULY .655. 8.46 114 161 (e)1420 SST eo ee ects 170 186 160 | (e)140 | (e)167 |.......... 
{917-January..| 10.27 | 138 187, | (e)1547 DAT ie Selate ease ISG |e honk seertenets cree LUO RSaainceninooeniaes 8 
July ..... 11.62 157 204 - (€)1845 TOTTI eh aelete 8s 212 155 261 BAAN ee Pen Me al ag df ar ak Oh 
1918-January 12.42 167 206 (e)2120 VAY. 5638) Paper an CRAM Ne We | Peed Adee aa salty ira ages AA Viel RIAN SE UIE eae es 
Jey ee 18.00 175 210 (€)2446 QIAO ee aeces | (p)228 182 279 DES TT SRM RO AR Oe. 
{919-January 13.78 186 230 (e)2794 2665 Cea J Re Mites Oneate 190 279 5 SOO NI shes tak qoreleaater alert ok 
July ..... 18.77 | 186 209 (€)2897 2811 354 | (p)239 211 289 SIO Fabel on ot amare- 
1920-January..| 15.30 206 236 (e)3204 3119 410 258 242 295 298 S19. 4. ee. tabs 
July .....| 16.84 | 227 258 (e)8898 4006 479 275 262 319 297 | 911.0 935 
1921-January..| 14.48 195 278 (e) 4303 4404 477 | 236 264 334 283 | 1065.4 1070 
July ..... 10.96 | 148 220 (€)3516 3292 893 192 237 292 232 | 1139.0 1124 
(922-January..| 11.03 149 185 (€)3239 3424 409 187 212 257 190 | 1055.1 1825 
April ....] 10.26 138 173 (e)8163 3272 389 LSA eee 234 182 | 1086.3 3175 
JUV Gees 10.27 188 180 (€)3135 3188 388 V7 199 233 179 | 1118.4 4990 
November| 10.29 1389 TGR vias Seen ny 3191 405 LGD is ecee ere 216 170 | 1150.1 40047 
December| 10.39 140 FASTA APCD, cep Al 8276 407 VEG) ee oe wets 215 168 | 1139.1 61156 
1923-January..| 10.52 142 175 (€)3320: BavAll 405 167 198 214 166 | 1132.8 103400 
February! 10.53 142 Buia. We aaa ae 3394 Z| RARE A De OR an) ea mite 3) NEED CoM ye AGE A esta, Bie 240800 
March....| 10.79 | 145 Tae ae ee acedshetenes 159. bel a aaah Pe PSII Cie ly po B] Lb a2 cee ances Eevee el oe an GMa Natio cates canst OR eNaTave ie rae 
Switzer- | Austria 5 South 5 Aus- New* United 
Country /jand (i) | (vw) | Ltaly (ie) Spain Africa | 2418 | trajia* |Zealand States 
49 Cost of} Cost of 46 foods 59 43 Cost of 
articles | living living 12 12 18 Cost of | and gro-| foods | foods living 
23 (ce) |Vienna Rome articles | articles | foods | living ceries 25 (f) |51 cities| Mass. 
towns (1) capitals | towns |9 towns|Bombay/)80 towns! towns | (s) (f) | (D (t) 
June July jist semes- July 1909- 

Base period | 4914 1914 | ter 1914 | 1909-14 | 1909-14 | 1910 1914 | 1911(q) | 13(r) | 1918 1913 
LOTOR a via stocarslateh lt v GheetecolodlCckate crete tals: oaeav te cea wich Mee eae ONS ale he POO Meee cee Rye ROR ete, ee (r) 991 OD Nisieve ctoke ater 
TE GO Gana IN, FCO aig ERSTE) FO SP IS IAT CO NE TIS, ete ean 1106 |(r)1037 100 100 
DOTA PATA TY: siies eee ee | eee ete elle CMe Rae RS RN ame Nd Di CAS BA cmtieteie 1099-|...05405 104 101.& 

UIA et (j)100 LOD Dy Meat ed (n)106.9 | (m)106.0] ........ 100 1164 1070 102 102.1 
(91D =P ANU ATV ius CO) LOGIN caine Sie cee Emenee: (0)107.7 | (0)110.8] (p)1228 |......... 1240 1177 108 102.9 
SUly 2... ERY TED HM. cate Gs aI ON Sie CHDTIB SoG) LET) Ae ek ee EDT 1522 1200 100 101.7 
1916-January..| (j)126 |........ (m)108.63 | (0)117.6 | (0)118.4] (p)1275 |......... 1504 1236 107 105.1 
ARs I hina, CPTZO Merle ae ces Ce (GV) 120535 1G) 123 Tae ee ee 1516 1276 111 109.9 
(917-January Cae ane ane (m)122.21 | (0)123.6 | (0)125.6|(p)1418 |......... 1453 1359 128 119.6 
July ..... C9) TSO aliens art ian et Gann rs (2) ASC. UG) VSORS Ny OMe eel ai anaes 1470 1357 146 129.3 
1918-January..| (j)197 |........ (m)162.74 | (0)145.4 | (0)149.3](p)1437 |......... 1505 | 1426 160 144.6 
DULY Peer. CP ZAON AN ARB ys ean Ce a GGL SST aC) 122 Sine. Pee ete = ae 1523 1491 167 155.1 
1919-January.. (CSN ee eM 241.48 | (0)167.5 | (0)178.5 (D)1DEM Ih ove shscee 1627 1553 185 167.5 
OULY ions DBA cto era ee 188.32 | (71)180.0 | (n)190.9! ........ 186 1714 1539 190 171.5 
1920-January.. DAE Re gad | 263.45 | (0)19%.3 | (0)208.1 (Dy) Z0497 a eee 1862 1688 201 192.0 
ULV i: PALE OS Ma ATR 312.55 | (n)202.6 | (2)220.3| ........ 190 2260 1791 219 202.6 
1921-January.. GAS: Mtigtmne ce 374.08 | (0)175.1 | (0)185.5) (e)1904 169 _ 2167 1906 172 179.6 
JULVN ce... PASO ONT Sl a by 387.28 | (n)193.0 | (n)198.0 (€) 1556 Cs, 1876 1752 148 160.& 
(922-January.. 189 66900 429.69 | (0)173.5 | (0)185.7 1391 ZS, Mee Aes. are 1574 142 157.3 
April .... 167 87200 CDAD aul AEA En, p47 BRN Maia tg 1384 VOD: Alle Peed 1540 139 155.6 
oulyi. tes. 158 264500 ASSO FANN | OCH ONT Pcd Aan asd LGD ais pein cele oe 1537 142 156.2 
November 160 970100 GUSTO CD An ky NOD Sea AM gli bey 169 1691 1492 145 157.7 
December 160 937500 ABOU MEA |Nalene hc LV TAN vale ate he 1360 161 1695 1479 147 157.5 
1923-J anuary.. 161 QED LOOT RACE Rie hi eMac ea 1348 HOS Aha. Se aa 144 TDL 
February 160: EAT NO AeA RING IM a ag) A aa Dy gna LETS hoes Ame ge A Am Al Roe 142 158.5 
March.... LBB? isa attics ots (ie Rienbele mute ail tueso eG Glew ttle «oie 6H ohne Me Ree ee SU eG he wea eke hana eae 









































*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. (a) Cost of food 
budget. (b) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (c) Beginning of month. (d) Cal. — 
culated from annual index number. (e) Quarter beginning in specified month. (f) 15th of month. (g) Foods, 
fuel and lighting, and rent. (h) Average of prices returned at three dates in the month. (t) Issued by Union of 
Swiss Co-operative stores. (j) Beginning of previous month. (k). Municipal Labour Office, Rome. (1) Food, 
clothing, rent, heating, lighting and sundries. (m) End of previous month. (n) Average for April-September. — 
(o) Average for October-March. (p) Average for year. (q) Base is average for 6 eapital towns. (7) Four 
chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. From January, 1913, up to and including December, 1920, only - 
22 articles. of food included. (t) Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. (u) In 1920, 60. 
articles in 49 towns. (v) Paritatische Kommission; cost of living of one person at Vienna. ; 
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INDEX NUMBEKS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Country 











Canada 












































Den- 








Sweden 

































































Great Britain France | Holland Wark 
Labour ‘ Bank of Board | Econo- Statis- | Central | Finans- | Svensk 
Authority Dept. |Michell Commerce of mist (Statist | Times | tique Bureau | tidende |Handels 
g g Trade. h h Géné- | Statis- f Tidning 
(new) J | Tale h tics ok 
Number of veri 40 24 ex- | 24 im- 150 44 45 60 45 Gs 83 47 
Commodities c ports | ports 
Base period 1890- 1900- 1909- 1909- 1913 1901- 1867- 1913 1901- 1901- 1914 July’1é 
D ee usg9 +} 1909" | 19137)" Tors 1905 1877 1910 1910 June’l4 
TQOO tees se ce OStenieewe rs Reha cece else tee ater ee es 110.5 PED OSPR eceae PONT Tuma are Cr eT ENG, cr ote CRE CcR (RRR ale Eee tT EO 
190504. cre SR Fel PRLS SI gaveperna tel AlPuhtle eiclebole dusubitan ol veel liaise biesente 103.3 FP ARIEON evens bel Loh an aM MIC) ee eg PS AR EAR (eu 
TQ er cca cs Ee aes cate tc One LOO. OOF laa cates 113.3 POR Penn ae oe DOS SEP Ones ge anatotave tte eva cdtcl ates ace [tetera atten 
L013 Le toreyers cetane clit: Leis i's cu, cuetee 102.77, | 107.81 100 12253 8&5 100 115.6 0 a aie Pc eG FA RL 
1914-January..| 136.5 |........ 103.96 | 99.05 |........ 119.0 oes al a a DTS Aes Sek ee es eae eee ee 
JULY Feel pASE. 6. bekke ose 105.86 OC ASB Aes a, 116.6 soylane: SU VEW pa atnC ay || NaN UN a120 ai0og alié6 
1915—-January..} 138.9 |........ 109290 "i TOU ZO Thee 5 see's 136.5 OOeA May, See MAS ONO els oe acne fia eee Oe 
OULV As aoe gS a aR US Ae oil a Aare Nl le 149.1 OG A see's eB 163.7 a165 ak38 ai45 
1916—J anuary LED ilerliine ree ats 12375) 128.078 |r sees: 174.5 ZS GU. oy cataiahs te Wee oats eayeeeal laa aera onaliis: Mone eiare Mee Atangte et aie 
ehuhyyt. ofa ASO. Quid, basis UST SQM aT 2G alert Se tee. 191.1 PROUD Were ona 210.6 a253 al64 alg 
1917-J anuary PaO L ila ats 162.40 | 166.07 |. 6.000. 225.1 nS OS i ea ne ZAG Ds Warsi 0) aiptors, Heats eee tate lobes sltenuas wialerers 
ULV soe Pie MAE RE be RS7E26) I D21VO G2 eee aes 254.4 PROP Oi eavere eee 309.8 0326 0228 a244 
1918-January..| 258.1 |........ 199273" I ZOZ LOST WEA ge oc 3 262.9 LGe Bo Nee aleacs SEL GN ERS ciee Mame Mrs rolenale tener ieee eens 
SUlVee sc ue 284550) pie etc ievaters DOUCHE 22a Ie eee 278.5 (UE PO Nate d ule 389.9 a447 azg93 a33o 
1919-J anuary 286.5 22802. BSSP ON QT ade lranctacidts.> « 265.9 5 ALO Gn Pitas ates AQUNB Os See. UCR Ue pore 866 
SAI Vara ne. 294.0 DES TM DOO AA INDO Le OS aie sien eas PAS Fase) Vl OX guts tA MAE Ra th 403.0 a339 a294 820 
{920-January..| 338.4 265.1 | 239.98 | 233.23 296.6 353.1 DES 330.4 562.7 Sv PN DMs e aU 319 
SUVA; esse 346.8 269.4 | 270.12 | 271.96 316.9 358.0 254.6 832.8 572.9 337 383 863 
1921-January..| 281.3 214,2 | 199.02 | 186.69 245.9 255.3 197.2 228.9 470.0 243 341 267. 
JULY Ss. 238 .6 174.3 | 158.47 | 150.25 194.1 218.14 158.2 186.5 381.6 201 253 3 i 
1922-January..| 227.7 165.2 | 147.17 | 147.88 164.0 194.7 132.5 158.6 362.7 183 178 170 
UY ese areca 22553 165.3 | 154.23 | 161.68 160.3 199.8 134.0 158.8 378.8 185 180 165 
November} 9221.7 168.3 | 145.82 | 162.44 15.6 194.7 | 130.6 160.7 407.0 180 180 154 
iy December] 223.0 170.2 | 146.26 | 161.65 15517 193.8 129.1 158.6 418.2 180 182 155 
'v23-J anuary.. 923.0 171.9 | 151.97 | 165.29 157.1 196.5 131.0 162.0 ASTEG) | jveeua oe 192 158 
February] 224.3 176.3 | 150.70 | 165.11 157.6 PALO EN le Ae ee 163.6 AQ IPN nse lola TOUTS iecetarere 
Marceh...,| 295.7 NOE tal wt Ae Daca ML Ce OO alee wea SeealL Galan SPN Mee eee co's ai MOO Ne cca at TOON tei alate te 
Ger. *South ye | * AuS- *New 
Country many Italy | Egypt eriod India |Japan tralia’ | Zealand United States 
Federal Dept Census | Dept. | Bank | Com’n- | Govern-| Bureau | Federal {| Brad- 
Authority | Statis- | Bachi of and Sta-| of | of wealth | ment | ofLab’r| Reserve | street | Dun 
tical J Statis- | tistics Statis- |Japan | Statis- | Statis- | Statis- | Board 4) f 
Office j tics Office | ties j j tician h| tician ties J j 
Number of 38 100d a 188 75 56 92 404 100 106 200 
Commodities 
Janeh 1s July Oct. 
Base period...) i913 | 1913 |Jul.31’14; 1910 | 1914 | 1899/ 1911 | 1909-13| 1913 1913 
VOOOWectarelalavcihes's Su leer tess sara foiede Gi lieve le trate tera ia enetlore o¥s lay] Alelets: «sare SSA Neeereteae pe llecie takers, ati tgs 20 ab abt Gr sen il $ 7.8839|$ 93.355 
1905 Fe ndhoa tae STG Bee tava ers ok Ve rae leaeureaea es sen Wenehd star sternite acconare OO Ve MEM eae il ated urare oret eter onemain, soate 8.0987; 99.315 
LOLO Mate tiars st 1 RSet ale iauesavers ce Me tee intel Ce ope eve ilsier nate oe 1003 Of. WO | AO [0 2A HR A a ed 8.9881) 121.301 
VOUS) Te seis tae’ 100 100 Boa Did PAs esl He Siete sca 132.2 1088 1051 100 100 9.2076| 118.576 
1914-January..|........ Bhd Au he, bela hoo een MMs agate 2 RS ok aM EEE Ep 2S 61085 61045 ots be ee La 8.8857| 124.528 
AULY) 0.45 al06 OB ire ranean ai1090 100 |a126.3 b1185 b1073 OTR ii cartene, © 8.6566) 119.708 
1915-January..|........ £03 Wiel aaa ci | ices cocw Pel cass beste PR Ce HL387 61221 bod | AR NA Ses 9.1431) 124.168 
SULY «6s 0's al42 131 al02 @1204 a112 |a127.8 61822 61804 LOO ie ee ew 9.8698) 124.958 
1916-January..|........ PTCA ee seers arse cl llevetans aie re etl Gris ie a's faerie ae 41502 61823 41 ae We 10.9163} 137.666 
UY wee a153 193 al24 al3879 a125 |a154.9 b1505 61403 1G a eS 11.5294) 175.142 
1917-January..|........ DEO Reo ee Stee Nideta se tete: ct itets eae aaa A wey eadve! 3 61525 b1450 LO Ris avo etn 13.7277| 169.562 
SD kA akin al79 304 al6s a1583 ai42 |a196.4 61715 61593 TSB ieee cee ts 16.0680} 211.950 
1918-January..|........ OSE ET hells: < We iS Eleretob< ae ci teeters oduche olale ters D1877 | 1677 VSS. Se ttle 17.9436) 222.175 
ASDA ees a217 429 a207 a1723 a178 |a259.0 1954 1808 NOGA shreretciacs 19.1624} 232.576 
1919-January.. 262 326 lee <a Bass eo aelece b aA. 283.2 | 1959 | 1888 199 201 | 18.5348) 230.146 
Sisto ashe 38389 362 a225 alg54 a200 | 826.8 2008 1788 212 216 | 18.8964| 227.973 
(\920-January.. 1256 507 BLS kis os Seas 218 | 398.0 2311 | 1999 233 248 | 20.3638) 247.390 
UL Vierers 1367 604 282 a2512 209 | 316.6 2671 2262 241 254 | 19.3528] 260.414 
1921-January.. 1439 642 214 2064 | 178 | 265.8 2233 2233 170 168 | 12.6631) 198.600 
SSLUEV Ae iets 1428 520 164 1688 183 | 259:8 18138 | 2065 141 145 | 10.7284! 159.833 
1922-January.. 3665 577 168:. 1472 BAS iil (2 ea 1673 | 1918 138 142 | 11.3725) 164.444 
ULV aon ses 10059 558 138 14238 181 266.0 1789 1828 155 165 | 12.1069) 173.748 
November! 115100 596 aA avon aes chats 178 | 248.7 | 1849 | 1813 156 164 | 13.3482) 182.291 
December} 147480 580 MAGE pera Reese 1/76 | 241.8 1832 | 1781 156 164 | 13.7835) 185.462 
-ly23-J anuary..| 278476 575 A Sera oe: ode CAO DA eS er RO MyM eee as A Rad iy og 156 166 | 13.7011) 185.637 
February | 558500 582 55 ay epee tetanic Mi) ale ten ban, EE hia WS toad 157 | 166 | 13.7236 186.250 
TEN Sa OTE Ee emp £ RENT AMR ty MeL RT Be ELC eS gl OR | Tce oe | 13.9332) 191.157 





*For South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100, 
b. Quarter beginning in specified month. 


























c. 230 commodities, 


Index number is joined to old index number (38 commo dities) 


years 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included, and from January, 


chiefly imported. f. First of month. 


g. 


Goteborgs Handels och Sjofartstidning. 


1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; 
and all converted 


1922, 


Middle of month. h. End of month. 


271, 


to base 1913=100. 


100 quotations. ‘ 
Modities in these two index numbers are in the one case, articles chiefly exported, in the other case, articles 


j. Monthly average. 


a. Average for year 


1915-1922. d. New 
For the 
e. The com 


k. Now 
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Sweden 


The official index number of whole- 
sale prices constructed by the Commerce 
Department was described in the 
Laspour Gazerre for September, 1922, 
and the figures given by groups to 
March, 1922. The figures have since 
been revised involving slight changes. 
The index number for 1922 and the be- 
ginning of 1923 by months is as follows: 


PrRicFS IN SWEDEN—RESPECTIVE 
Monrus, 1913=100. 


WHOLESALE 














| Manufae- | _~ All 

Date Raw tured commodi- 
materials goods ties 
1922—January....... 12 | 198 181 
February...... 160 196 179 
Maren ost steer 158 194 177 
ADTH ie cies FH 154 194 175 
VE Va te Sar 153 194 175 
OUILE ciesenciniaee ue 153 192 174 
DULY ciernieveeton's are 153 190 173 
August......0.. 155 189 | 178 
September..... 152 186 170 
October........ 150 184 | 169 
November...... 150 174 163 
December...... 151 173 | 163 
1923—January....... 150 | 173 163 
February...... 155 | 173 165 








Since the autumn of 1922 the Swedish 
krona has recovered its former gold 
value, and prices of raw materials have 
begun to rise, reflecting a recovery in 
certain industries. 


India 


Cost or Lrvina.—The official index 
number of cost of living at Bombay, 
compiled by the Bombay Labour Office 
fell one point in February to 155 on 
the base July, 1914100. The general 
index was 20 per cent below the peak of 
October, 1920, and nearly down to the 
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level of August, 1918. Food articles fell 
one point, to 150, and clothing declined 
two points to 228. Fuel and lighting, 
and house rent showed no change. 


Spain 

WHOLESALE Prices. — The official 
index number of the Institute of Geogra- 
phy and Statisties—prices in 19183100 
—for all commodities, fell 2 points to 
170 in January. The partial index 
number for foods fell 4 points to 169 
and that for industrial materials showed 
no change, remaining at 171. 


Rerait Prices.—The index number of 
retail prices at Madrid, 1914—-100, 
showed an increase in January of 3 
points over the December level, thus 
standing at 180. Animal foods were 
199, vegetable foods 154, and the fuel 
and miscellaneous group 187. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num 
ber caleulated by the Federal Reserve 
Board rose one point during [I'ebruary. 
Goods produced showed on the whole no 
change during the month although goods 
exported increased in price 3.9 per cent. 
Goods imported increased in price 5 per 
cent. Raw materials showed no change 
from the previous month; producers’ 
goods increased 6 points and consumers’ 
goods decreased 2 points. 


The index number of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics also rose one point 
during February. Metals and metal 
products rose 414 per cent owing to 
price inereases in iron and steel, copper, 
lead, and tin. Building materials, 


cloths and clothing, chemicals and drugs 


and miscellaneous commodities, farm 
products and fuel and lighting showed 
slight declines, the last owing to’ con- | 
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tinued decreases in bituminous coal and 
coke. Foodstuffs and house furnishing 
goods showed no change. 


The Annalist index number of whole- 
sale prices of a food budget of 25\foods 
decreased at the beginning of the year 
to 184.468 at January 20, and 181.855 
at February 17, rising again to 184.108 
at March 17 and to 187.185 at April 7. 


Wholesale prices according to Brad- 
street’s index number showed on the 
whole a very slight downward trend at 
April 1, reaching the level $18.9304, or 
only two one-hundreths of one per cent 
below the March 1 level. Five groups, 
the chief being metals, rose, and eight 
-eroups, the highest being textiles and 
the food products groups fell slightly. 


Gibson’s average index number of 
wholesale prices of twenty-two articles 
of food rose 4.7 per cent for March, to 
the level of 75.8. After this very sharp 
rise, the level reached is higher than 
any since March, 1921. 


Cost or lLivina.—The retail food 
index of the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
ties showed a decrease of 1 per cent in 
February as compared with January. 
Seventeen articles decreased in price 
during the month, the largest decreases 
being strictly fresh eggs, 17 per cent, 
and pork chops and butter, 2 per cent. 
Iifteen articles increased in price, the 
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chief increases being: cabbage, 18 per 
cent, storage eggs, 6 per cent, granu- 
lated sugar, 5 per cent, navy beans and 
onions, 4 per cent, hens, 3 per cent. The 
increase for the year from February 15, 
1922, was four-tenths of one per cent. 


The relative cost of living index 
figures of the Special Commission on 
the Necessaries of Life, for Massachu- 
setts, showed an increase in February 
of 0.9 per cent over January. Foods 
increased 114 per cent and clothing 2 
per cent. Fuel and light showed a slight 
decline owing to reductions in the gas 
and electric rates in some communities, 
but fuel and lght was comparatively 
higher than any other item in the 
budget. The shelter and sundries in- 
dexes showed no change during the 
month. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board cost of living index number on 
the base July, 1914100 rose from 158 
in November, 1922, to 159 in December, 
and declined again to 158 for January 
and February. The food index (from 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics’ figures) 
was 147 in December, 144 in January, 
and 142 in February. The clothing 
index was 156 in December, 160 in Jan- 
uary and 162 in February. Shelter, 
fuel and light, and sundries showed no 
change for the period, shelter standing 
at 167, fuel and hght at 187 and sun- 
dries at 171. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR. 


HE two legal decisions which are 
summarized below relate respect- 
ively to a claim for a mechanic’s lien 
made by a mine worker in Alberta, and 
to a case respecting Workmen’s Com- 


pensation in Quebec. On another page 
of this issue there is given the text of 
a judgment recently delivered by Mr. 
Justice Galt at Winnipeg respecting the 
legal status of a trade union. 


Alberta mine worker may file claim of lien for wages within sixty days from time he 
ceases work. 


A workman who had been employed 
in the development of a coal mine in 
Alberta brought an action against the 
registered owner of the coal mining 
rights there, for the enforcement of a 
mechanies’ lien. The evidence shows 
that the plaintiff had worked for the 
first ten days of March, 1922, and then 
left off, resuming in April and finally 
ceasing to work on May 5. On March 
30 the owner had posted a notice that 
she would not be responsible for any 
further work or improvement done on 
the premises. The claim of len was 


filed on May 16. 


The point at issue in the action was 
as to whether the claim of lien was filed 


7 
, 


in time. Section 18 of the Mechanies 
Lien Act is in part as follows: 


Every lien upon such building, erection, 
mine works or improvements or land, shall 
absolutely cease to exist after the expiration 
of thirty-five days, except in the ease of a 
claim for wages owing for work in, at or 
about a mine, in which case the lien shall 
cease after the expiration of sixty days after 
the claimant has ceased from any cause to 
work thereon, or place or furnish the mate- 
rials therefor.... 


The defendant owner claimed that 
the sixty days allowed for filing a 
claim of lien should date from the last 
day for which wages could be claimed, 


in which event the claim was filed too 


late. The counsel for the plaintiff on 
the other hand held that the claim was 
filed in time inasmuch as it was filed 
within sixty days after the plaintiff 
had ceased to work on the mine, name- 
ly May 5, or alternatively within sixty 
days after the notice of non responsibil- 
ity was given by the owner, although 
not within sixty days after that portion 
of the work was done, which was done 
before the giving of the notice. 


The opinion of the trial judge was 
‘‘T think that the 
ceasing to work mentioned in section 


in part as follows: 


13 refers to work in respect of which 
the lien is claimed.... in my opinion 
the period of time covered by the 
plaintiff’s work subject to the posting 
of the defendant’s notice cannot be 
taken into account in determining the 
date within which the plaintiff’s lien’ 
should have been filed.’’ He therefore 
found in favour of the defendant. 


The workman appealed against this 
decision and the case was heard in the 
appellate division of the Supreme Court 
of Alberta. 


In the judgment of the Supreme 
Court the contention of the plaintiff’s 
counsel was set forth as follows: 
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It is submitted in the first place, that the 
words ‘‘has ceased from any cause to work’’ 
should be construed in their plain, ordinary 
and grammatical sense, and that when _ so 
construed these words inelude any work done 
on the premises on which the lien is claimed, 
quite regardless of the questien whether such 
work is work in respect of which the work- 
man is entitled to claim a men on the pro- 
perty. If the words ‘‘has seased from any 
cause to work’’ are construed in their plain 
ordinary meaning as including any sort of 
work, whether or not the claimant is entitled 
to claim a lien in resveect thereto, then the 
time for filing the lien commences to run 
from the date on which the claimant in this 
action did his Jast work on the premises in 
question and not from the date on which the 
owner posted his notice. 


The view was upheld by the Court 
which declared in its judgment: 


It seems to me that the reason given by the 
learned judge is not sufficient to lead the 
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Court to interpret the words under econsider- 
ation otherwise than according to their or- 
dinary grammatical meaning, namely, ‘‘sixty 
days after the claimant has ceesed to work 
thereon,’’ that is, on the mine—doing work 
of such a character as entitles him to a 
Whether it be favourable or un- 
favourable to the owner, affords no sufficient 
reason for inserting words in the Act with 
the effect of changing the ordinary and grom- 
matical sense of an enactment which as_ it 


ben it) 44 


stands is not at all an unreasonable provi- 
sion, 


The appeal was therefore allowed 
with costs for the plaintiff, and a len 
was declared against the interest of 
the defendant to the amount due in 
respect of the work done by the plain- 
tiff prior to March 11, 1922. 


(Alberta—Sutherland vs. Davison.) 


Moving picture theatres do not fall within scope of Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


A youth employed in a moving piec- 
ture theatre at Montreal died from the 
result of injuries caused by falling 
from a ladder. His mother, who was a 
widow, brought an action against his 
employer under the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, claiming the sum of 
$3,050. The mother alleged that her 
son was her principal support, that 
when he was repairing an electric sign 
attached to the theatre the ladder 
slipped and he fell, dying a few hours 
later; that at the time of his death he 
was earning $15 a week, and that in 
accordance with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act he was entitled to the 
sum of $3,050. She also claimed that 
her son was an employee in ‘‘a building 
industry and in an industrial under- 
taking.... in which a machine is used 
moved by a force other than that of 
men or animals.”’ 


The employer denied certain alleg- 
ations of the plaintiff claiming that 
her son was earning only $10 a week 
and that he was not the principal sup- 
port of his mother. He claimed fur- 
ther that the theatre of which he was 
the owner was operated as an amuse- 
ment and recreation moving picture 
show and as such he was not subject to 
and did not come under the regulations 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


It was held by the Court that the in- 
dustry was not one having to do with 
the transportation of materials having 
the effect of changing their nature or 
civing them new properties but that it 
only gave an illusion of reality for 
which a price was charged, but it was an 
operation of exchange which is the 
characteristic of a commercial enter- 
prise. An opinion was quoted that a 


x 
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theatre in which the use of machinery 
requires the employment of numerous 
people, entails the handling of heavy 
scenery and the execution of. many 
complicated movements, constitutes a 
genuine workshop, but it was pointed 
out that the present case was different 
as the machine was moved by a small 
motor and there was nothing complic- 
ated in its operation. The judgment of 
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the Court, therefore, was that the 
theatrical enterprise of the defendant 
was not an industry within the scope of 
the law of Workmen’s Compensation. 
For these reasons the defence was sus- 
tained, and the action was dismissed 
with costs. 


(Quebec. — Lesperence vs. United 


Amusement, Limited.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST. 


iS addition to the regular monthly 

articles, this issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE contains a summary of trade 
union membership in Canada during 
1922, a survey of trade unionism 
throughout the world, an account of 
measures that are being adopted in 
Canada for the training of apprentices 
in the building trades, quarterly ar- 
ticles on immigration and fatal indus- 
trial accidents, and a summary of min- 
ing accidents and means adopted for 
their prevention in various countries. 


Monthly There was an active 
summary demand for farm labour 

during April in Quebee, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 


Conditions in the building and con- 
struction industries showed improve- 
ment except in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Manitoba. There was an 
active demand for river drivers in the 
Maritime Provinces and Ontario, and 
a slightly increased demand for loggers 
in British Columbia. The manufactur- 
ing group showed slight gains in em- 
ployment, especially in the metal 
trades and textiles. At the beginning 
of April the percentage of. unemploy- 
ment among members of the trade 
unions was 6.8 as compared with 6.4 at 
the beginning of March and with 9.6 
at the beginning of April, 1922. The 
industrial situation at the end of March 
as refiected in reports from employers 


- with March, 1922, 


showed a great reduction in employ- 
ment, especially in logging and in the 
manufacturing industries. The com- 
mencement of spring out-of-door oper- 
ations caused moderate improvement, 
but the general tendency in all dis- 
tricts except British Columbia was 
downward. Reports from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada show 
a reduction in the volume of business 
during March as compared with the 
reports of February, while, compared 
a slightly higher 
level of employment was maintained. 


The average cost of a weekly family 
budget of 29 staple foods was $10.64 
at the beginning of April as compared 
with $10.79 in March, $10.26 in April, 
1922, $12.68 in April, 1921, $16.92 in 


June, 1920 (the highest point reached) 


and $7.51 in April, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during April was less than in the 
previous month and also less than in 
April, 1922. Twenty disputes began or 
were in progress during the month, in- 
volving 2,173 employees. and a time 
loss estimated at 32,303 working days. 
Corresponding figures for the previous 
month were 16 disputes involving 
1,459 employees with a time loss of 
34,075 working days, and for April, 
1922, 26 disputes involving 13,086 em- 
ployees with a time loss of 272,946 
working days. At the end of April, 15 
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disputes, involving 1,214 employees 
were in progress. 


Proceedings One report’ of a 
under the Board of Conciliation 
Industrial and Investigation un- 
Disputes der the Industrial Dis- 
Investigation putes Investigation Act, 
Act. 


1907, was received by 
the Department in 
April. Three applications for the estab- 
lishment of Boards were received and 
three Boards were established during 
the month. 


Dominion- As mentioned in the 
Provincial March issue of the 
conference LapouR GAZETTE on 
to be held in page 263, correspon- 
September dence was exchanged 


during the winter be- 
tween the Prime Minister of Canada 
and the Premiers of the different 
provinees with reference to the holding 
of a Dominion-Provincial conference 
for the purpose of considering matters 
which had been-the subject of recom- 
mendation on the part of the Interna- 


tional Labour Conference of the 
League of Nations. It had. been. 


tentatively arranged through this cor- 
respondence to. hold such conference 
early in the summer, but as the atten- 
tion of the Government of Ontario 
during June would be largely occupied 
with the approaching general election, 
the various Provinces were invited by 
the Dominion Government to express 
their view as to the desirability, under 
the circumstances, of continuing to 
prepare for the convening of the eon- 
ference in June or deferring it until 
later. The majority of the Provinces 
indicated their preference for a post- 
ponement of the conference until the 
month of September and arrangements 
will be made accordingly. The agenda of 
the conference and other details will 
be arranged by the Minister of Labour. 
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Fifth session Reference was made 


International in the April issue of 
Labour the Lasour GAZETTE to 
Conference the agenda proposed 


for the fifth session of 
the International Labour Conference to 
convene at Geneva on October 18, 1928. 
Subsequent consideration of this sub- 
ject at a meeting of the Governing 
Body held in Geneva on April 10 re- 
sulted in a decision to confine the 
October 1923 conference to a consider- 
ation of subjects of factory inspection 
and safety. The subjeets referred to in 
the agenda originally proposed for the 
October meeting will be dealt with, 
instead at the sixth session of the an- 
nual conference which will be held in 
June, 1924. It was decided by the Gov- 
erning Body that the subject of night 
work in bakeries should be added .to 
the agenda for the sixth annual con- 
ference. 


Tribute to On hisv returns (sto 
International Chili, Mr. Edwards, 
Labour President of the Third 
Organization Assembly of the League 


of Nations, received an 
enthusiastic welcome from the most 
important workers’ organizations in the 
country. Hl Mercurio states that at one 
of the meetings held to celebrate his 
return Mr. Edwards strongly recom- 
mended that Chili should send a com- 
plete delegation to the next session of 
the International Labour Conference. 
He also declared that the International 
Labour Office, created by the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles, is an essential 
guarantee for the protection of work- 
ers throughout the world. The Organ- 
ization substitutes for barren and 
irresponsible propaganda,. carried on 
by agitators with no _ constructive 
policy, the useful and responsible ef- 
forts of men who are filled with con- 
fidence in the task which has_ been 
entrusted to them and who realize 
fully the obligations incumbent upon 
those who are working for the realiz- 
ation of great reforms. 


ee ee ares 
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appeal. 


Judgment of 
Ontario Court 
respecting 
combines 


An important judg- 
ment was delivered on 
April 18 in the First 
Divisional Court | of 
Ontario, in which sec- 
tion 498 of the Criminal Code pro- 
hibiting combinations in restraint of 
trade was declared ultra vires of the 
Dominion Parliament. The case arose 
from an action brought by the Attor- 
ney General of Ontario against the 
Canadian Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion and a number of individuals, ask- 
ing for a declaration that their organ- 
ization offended against the section of 
the criminal code which prohibits com- 
binations in restraint of trade and 
seeking an injunction to restrain them 
from operating in that manner. The 
action was dismissed by Hon. Mr. Jus- 
tice Orde in the High Court Division, 
and this judgment was sustained on 


& 


It was claimed by the Attorney 
General that this Association had com- 
mitted acts which constituted infrac- 
tions of section 498 of the Criminal 
Code and were also in violation of the 
Common Law, as to restraint of trade. 
Counsel for the Association contended 
that the matters dealt with were all 
matters as to which the provincial 
legislatures had exclusive legislative 
authority. 


In delivering the judgment of the 
Appeal Court, Chief Justice Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith stated that the finding 
in the first place was that the Trade 
sections of the criminal code were be- 
yond the authority of the Dominion 
Parliament. Referring to a decision of 
the Judicial Committee ot the Privy 


‘Council in re the Board of Commerce, 


he said that as he read the judgment, 
there was no escape from the conclu- 
sion that it was not competent for the 
Parliament of Canada to enact laws to 
prohibit undue combination and hoard- 
ing ‘so as to restrict the liberty of the 
inhabitants of a provinee. While the 
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other Judges of the Court concurred in 
the judgment, their reasons for so doing 
were not in every case identical. The 


judgment of the Privy Council which 
- declared the jurisdiction conferred on 


the Board of Commerce to be ultra vires 
was set forth in the LaspourR GAZETTE 
for December, 1921, on page 1508-1510. 


In order to remedy this situation as 
to the province of Ontario, a bill was 
introduced at the recent session of the 
provincial legislature with the object 
of enabling the Attorney General of 
the province to bring an action in the 
Supreme Court of Ontario against per- 
sons making agreements in restraint of 
Trade, and empowering the Court to 
declare such agreements unlawful and 
void. The bill, however, had not passed 
its final stage at the close of the session. 


Policy of According .to an offi- 
Ontario cial statement in the 
Workmen’s Ontario Legislature, the 
Compensation Workmen’s Compensa- 
Board tion Board does not 


refuse to allow workmen 
who are injured to retain solicitors to 
appear on their behalf before the Board. 
In order, however, to avoid unnecessary 
expense and delay the Board always 
endeavours to deal with claimants direct- 
ly without the intervention of agents 
of any kind, the usual procedure being 
by way of inquiry and investigation 
rather than by formal hearing at trial. 
During the year 1921 the Board refund- 
ed to employers who had a good acci-- 
dent experience during the preceding 
year the sum of $385,996, and collected 
from employers with a bad accident ex- 
perience in: 1920 the sum of $198,189. 
The amounted refunded in 1920 to em- 
ployers under ‘‘merit rating’’ In respect 
to 1919, was $164,750, and the amount 
eollected from those having a bad record 
was $212,810. The total amount of the 
Pension fund held by the Board on 
October 1, 1922, including proportion 
of accruing interest, was $9,688,737. 
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Pilots’ Pilotage bylaws for 
committees and the Pilotage District of 
superannuation Sydney, N.S., were 


issued on April 7, 1923, 
on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries, under auth- 
ority of the Canada Shipping Act. 
These bylaws govern, among other mat- 
ters relating to pilotage, the issue of 
certificates to masters and mates of 
ships registered in Canada, including 
rules for examination of candidates, etc., 
and the superannuation of pilots. Pilots 
incapacitated after at least five years’ 
service recelve annual payments for life 
of such sum as the Superannuation 
Fund in each year will allow. This 
fund forms part of the revenue collect- 
ed under the bylaws, its amount being 
determined by the Minister after con- 
sultation with the Pilots’ Committee. 
This committee consists of three mem- 
bers elected annually by the pilots of 
the district to act on their behalf in 
all business with the Department. The 
amount of the pension is limited to $20 
for each year of service, up to $800. The 
widow of a pilot is entitled, except on 
remarriage, to half the amount which 
would have been paid to her husband, 
and children under 16 years are entitled 
to a sum up to $25 annually whether the 
widow remarries or not. Any retiring 
pilot who has contributed to the fund, 
and who is unmarried or a widower 
without dependent children, may elect 
to receive a lump sum to be determined 
by the Minister, in commutation of his 
pension. Pilots, who have served less 
than five years, receive back on retiring, 
the monies they have contributed to the 
fund. Similar bylaws are in force in 
ine. district of sialitag.: INS. tang ot. 
John, N.B. Pilots’ committees also 
function at Montreal and Quebec, but 
the bylaws of these Districts make no 
provision for the payment of retirement 
pensions. The Pilotage District of 
British Columbia, established under 
orders of 1876 and 1919, was disestab- 
lished by an order issued in April, 1920. 
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School The Ontario Govern- 
requirements ment, according to a 
of workmen’s statement in the pro- 
families vincial Legislature in 


April, had under con- 
sideration the question of making special 
financial provision for needy suburban 
school sections in the vicinity of Toronto, 
Hamilton and Ottawa. The Chief In- 
spector of Puble and Separate Schools 
had reported that the unsatisfactory 
financial conditions in these districts 
were due to the large number of work- 
men’s homes with large families, the 
ratio of children to population being 
higher than elsewhere, with a lower 
average of wealth per head. The Minis- 
ter of Education suggested, as possible 
means of relief, incorporation with a 
neighbouring city, or.the invoking of 
those sections of the Ontario Public 
Schools Act of 1920 which provide that 
township councils may apportion among 
the various school sections in the town- 
ship the principal and interest of the 
investments held for school purposes 
according to the salaries paid to teachers 
engaged by the respective boards, or 
according to the average attendance of 
pupils; and enabling municipal councils 
to make special grants for aiding new 
or weak schools, supplementing teachers’ 
salaries or retiring allowances and for 
other purposes. 


Alberta and The Alberta Depart- 
British school ment of Education 
teachers lately stated, for the 


information of British 
school teachers, that the local supply 
of teachers was now equal to the de- 
mand. Teachers had been searee since 
1907, and at that time British teachers 
were granted standing in the Province 
on condition that they had completed 
a two years’ course of training, and 
were told they would experience no 
serious difficulty in securing appoint- 
ments. Graduation from British train- 
ing schools, or certification by the 
British Board of Education, together 
with recommendations from the Board 
of Edueation at Whitehall, was re- 
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quired of the immigrants. The Provin- 
cial Department guaranteed no salaries, 
but issued information as to conditions 
in Alberta. Fourteen teachers arrived 
in 1921, eighteen in 1922, and eight 
during the present year up to March 
20. During the past three years the 
Provineial Government has made loans 
to Normal School students, and the at- 
tendanee at these schools has steadily 
inereased. 


; . “I 
Nova Scotia A delegation repre- 


miners’ pension sentine: about six 
proposals thousand Nova Seotia 
coal miners submitted 


to the Provincial Cabinet on April 18, 
a plan for old age pensions of $40 a 
month or $480 per year for miners 
over 65 years of age who have worked 
in a mine in the Province for at least 
20 years. They suggested that a pen- 
sion fund be created, to be administer- 
ed by a board of three members, to 
which fund the 15,000 miners of the 
Province would contribute 15 cents per 
week each, the Government and the 
operators each supplementing these 
payments by equal amounts. It was 
suggested that the fund be allowed to 
accumulate for one vear, at the end of 
which period it was estimated that 
there would be about 600 pensioners, 
drawing $288,000 per year. Premier 


Armstrong promised that actuaries 
would be engaged to investigate the 
proposals. ed 
Lieutenant- An occasion unique 
Governor in the history of organ- 
of Ontario ized labour was the 
entertains luncheon tendered to re- 
Organized presentative labour men 
Labour 


of the province by His 
Honour Henry Cock- 
shutt, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, 
at Government House on May 5. The 
invited guests, who numbered about 150, 
were received by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Cockshutt. Following 
the reception a group photograph was 
taken of those tm attendance. At the 
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eonclusion of the luncheon ‘the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, -who acted as_ toast- 
master, proposed the toast to the King. 
The speeches in reply to the toast of 
‘‘*Canada’’ were made by Mr. Tom 
Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, and Senator G. D. 
Robertson, vice-president of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. The ‘‘ Prov- 
ince of Ontario’’ was replied to by the 
Hon. Walter Rollo and the Hon. H. 
Mills, ministers respectively of labour 
and mines in the Ontario Cabinet. Con- 
troller Joseph Gibbons, who spoke to the 
toast of ‘‘Toronto’’, proposed a toast to 
the health of Lieutenant-Governor Cock- 
shutt and Mrs. Cockshutt, which was 
received with enthusiasm. The singing 
of the National Anthem concluded the 
proceedings. 


Convention of The tenth annual con- 


Governmental vention of the Associa- 
Labour Officials tion of Governmental 
of United States Tabour Officials of the 
and Canada United States and Can- 

ada was held at Rich- 
mond, Va., May 1-4. At the opening 
session representatives of the different 
states and provinces presented reports 
on new legislation during the year and 
the remainder of the session was de- 
voted to a discussion of matters af- 
feeting women and children in industry. 
At this session an address was given by 
Mr. H. G. Fester of the Ontario Mini- 
mum Wage Board on ‘‘The Advantages 
of the Conference Method in the ad- 
ministration of Minimum Wage Laws’”’. 
During the evening an address was 
given by Dr. John B. Andrews, Secre- 
tary of the American Association for 
Labour Legislation on ‘‘Progress in 
American Labour Legislation’’, and by 
Dr. Royal Meeker, Commissioner, De- 
partment of Labour and Industry, 
Pennsylvania, on ‘‘The International 
Labour Situation’’. The second day 
was devoted to questions affecting 
inspection and safety, and during the 
afternoon delegates to the convention 
through the courtesy of the Hon. John 
Hopkins Hall, Jr., Commissioner of 
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Labour for the State of Virginia, visit- 
ed a number of typical southern indus= 
tries. The evening of. the second day 
was devoted to a discussion of child 
labour problems, and the third session 
dealt with the subject of workmen’s 
compensation and industrial rehabilit- 
ation. In the final session of the con- 
vention held on May 4 the subjects of 
employment and mediation and ar- 
bitration were discussed. Mr. H. C. 
Hudson, .general superintendent of 
Ontario Employment Offices presided 
over the session devoted to employment 
and explained the work of the Ontario 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada. At the session devoted to me- 
diation and arbitration Mr. Francis 
Giddens, Secretary of the Department 
of Labour of Canada, gave an address 
on the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. The Hon. John Hopkins Hall, Jr., 
was elected president of the association 
and Miss Louise BH. Schutz, Super- 
intendent, Division of Women and 
Children of the Industrial Commission 
of ‘Minnesota, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. H. C. Hudson, the only 
Canadian officer of the Association, was 
re-elect a vice-president of the associa- 
tion. Chicago was selected as the place 
of meeting next. year. 


Workers’ An educational ex- 
Education in periment is being con- 
England ducted by the National 


Alliance of Employers 
and Employed in Great Britain, in 
several large industrial centres. EKlemen- 
tary economics and industrial history 
constitute the first course and are taken 
by all. An hcour’s lecture is given, fol- 
lowed by an hour of questions and dis- 
cussion, during which the students bring 
in the problems of their own factories 
and workshops for study. The studies 
are conducted as far as possible under 
the auspices of the London School of 
Eeonomics and Political Science, and 
the lectures are given by university 
professors. Wherever possible, courses 
in English and European history, Eng- 
lish, logic, elocution and publ speaking 
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are added to the first year primary or 
required subjects. The scheme was 
started in Birmingham in 1921 with but 
few students, and at the end of the 
summer term of 1922 there were 832 
students enrolled at Birmingham, New- 
eastle, Nottingham, Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Swansea and several other cities. It is 
stated. that 470 students have entered 
for the coming year in the Birmingham 
area alone. The alliance course has 
been officially accepted as a qualifying 
course to advanced study in the univer- 
sity, and many students have taken up a 
three year tutorial course there. At 
Nottingham the students spend two full 
days per week at the university, the 
employers paying full wages to those 
taking the courses. 


Students who show ability are offered 
special training as student lecturers and 
study circle leaders. Four of these 
circles were conducted at Birmingham 
in 1922 under such students, who are 
drawn from the workers, and in most 
eases hold important positions in their 
trade unions. Sixteen circles are being 
formed in Birmingham for the coming 
season. 


Scheme for a ’ Steps have been taken 
Confederation im! Great’ Britain? “to 
of Arts found a ‘‘ Confederation 

of Arts’’ under the aegis 
of the National Federation of Profes- 
sional, Technical, Administrative and 
Supervisory Workers. Under the scheme 
proposed the name of the organization 
will be the ‘‘British Confederation of 
Arts’’ and membership will be open to 
all properly constituted organizations of 
artists, professional and amateur. Such 
oragnizations may comprise academies, 
institutes, royal and other societies, pro- 
tected associations, trade wnions, edu- 
eational and examining bodies, exhibit- 
ing and producing societies, benefit and 
insurance funds, and other organized 
eroups connected with and controlled by 
workers in and for any of the artistic 
professions. The arts to be included in | 
the scheme will be those of lterature, 
music, drama, dancing, photography, 
design, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
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-town-planning and such other arts as 
may be admitted by the Governing 
Body. The objects of the Confederation 
will include the safeguarding of the 
common interests of all workers in the 
artistic professions. 


Agricultural 
credit in 
Great Britain 


The report of a Com- 
mittee on Agricultural 
Credit appointed by 
the late Government in 
Great Britain has been presented to the 
Minister at the head of the British 
Board of Agriculture, and the proposals 
have received the approval of the 
Cabinet. The report recognizes the 
importance of the agricultural indus- 
try, and the special claims to consider- 
ation of persons engaged in it. The 
Committee points to the increase since 
1914 in the number of owner-occupiers, 
and are of the opinion that ‘‘there is 
little doubt that in certain individual 
eases purchasers were directly in- 
fluenced by the Corn Production <Act, 
1917, and the Agriculture Act, 1920.’’ 
Such purchasers have suffered from the 
effect of the repeal of the Corn Pro- 
duction Act m 1921. The Committee 
recommends that farmers who pur- 
chased their holdings between the date 
of the passing of the Corn Production 
Act, 1917, and the Repeal Act, 1921, 
should be enabled to obtain loans by 
an approved society operating under 
the aegis of the State, such loans not 
to exceed 75 per cent of the present 
- value of the holding concerned, and to 
be repayable within a period of 40 years 
on an annuity basis. Funds for this 
purpose are to be advanced in the first 
Instance by the Public Works Loans 
Board, and subsequently by the issue 
of guaranteed stock. The report fur- 
ther suggests that the State funds em- 
ployed for the purpose of the scheme 
should be derived from the sale of 
Saving Certificates in rural areas. As 
regards short time credit for farmers 


to meet their current needs the Com- 
mittee recommends that the state 
should encourage the immediate 


formation of agricultural co-operative 
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eredit societies, and should place a 
capital sum at the disposal of each 
society, on the basis of £1 for every £1 
of share capital raised by the society, of 
which not less than 5 shillings in the 
pound shall be paid up. These societies 
are to be affiliated to the Ministry of 
Agriculture or the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland, and to be allowed to re- 
ceive deposits and grant loans to mem- 
bers for agricultural purposes at their 
discretion. - 


The Committee on Agricultural Cre- 
dit believes, that such a system of 
credit, based as proposed on mutual 
association and collective effort, will 
be in the interest of the State and will 
develop powerful self supporting 
natural machinery which will prove of 
permanent benefit to British agricul- 
ture, 


British labour Sidney Webb, the 
and the well-known writer on 
industrial economies, in an inter- 
depression esting article entitled 

TT he) British it Leow 


Movement and the Industrial Depres- 
sion’’ appearing in the International 
Labour Review of February-March, 
1928, deseribes the effects of the 
present economic depression on British 
trade unionism, its membership, funds, 
and organization, and its political and 
other external relations. 


Successive wage reductions during 
1921 and 1922 are held to have been 
effected to some extent independently 
of other economic phenomena, such as 
reduction in volume of production and 
profits, and to have been more severe 
than the fall in prices warranted. On 
the other hand, there has been but 
slight. retrogression in hours of labour, 
while the spread of the custom of 
eranting an annual holiday on pay has 
been a distinet development. The causes 
of the decline in trade union member- 
ship during these two years from near- 
ly 8,500,000 to probably 6,000,000 per- 
sons are analysed. The depletion of 
trade union funds over the same period 
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is attributed to the enormous demands 
paid in unemployment benefit. On the 
other hand, the greater strength of the 
organization of the trade union move- 
ment, especially by means of the amal- 
gamation of small unions, is stressed, 
and details are given. 


The final pages of the article deal 
with the representation of labour in 
parliament and with forms of labour 
organization other than the regular 
trade union movement, and the author 
comes to the conclusion that the ef- 
fects of the economic depression, great 
as they have been, have not, as in 
1879, led to any collapse of trade union 
organization. This he attributes to the 
tardy results of an improved educa- 
tional standard during the past half- 
century and other similar causes. 


Enquiry on 
British civil 
servants’ pay 


The British Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer 
has announced the ap- 
pointment of a commit- 
tee to enquire into the present standard 
of remuneration and other conditions of 
employment of the various classes of 
state servants employed in the civil 
service and in the three fighting services, 
and to make recommendations thereon. 
The committee consists of a chairman 
and two business experts. They are 
being asked to include in their report 
a Classified statement of increase in the 
numbers and cost of personnel in the 
services consequent on duties imposed 
on them since July 1914 and the expan- 
sion of duties then existing. 


Vacancies filled 


| As a result of the pro- 
through the 


longed industrial crisis 


British the number of vacancies 
employment filled through the public 
exchanges employment exchanges 


in Great Britain has in- 
creased steadily in recent years, as is 
shown by the following figures submitted 
to the House of Commons on March 29, 
1923, by Mr. Betterton, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour. 
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Number of 

Year vacancies 
filled 

LOL Fed OAR ee He, be BP ee 1,575,702 

BOTS TOT Os es Cetin oan. caste nye 1,347,957 

EOLOLLO ZO re Reape ie oo Wg ek ee 1,008,136 

POO O TOOTS 2 adi ke hue he teeecieaere Be oO ate 

0 pgs BS BS bo Aoi ON eo NMS ho wae aCe OG 


Recent labour 
laws in New 
South Wales 


Two Acts of indus- 
trial importance have 
recently been enacted by 
the Legislature of New 
South Wales, the Industrial Arbitration 
Act, 1922, No. 30, and the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Lead Poisoning—Broken 
Hill) Act. 1922" Ne, 31> "The texts on 
these acts are given in The New South 
Wales Industrial Gazette of November 
UM be Pd 


The Industrial Arbitration Amend- 
ment Act removes employees under the 
Publie Service Act, 1902, from the juris- 
diction of the Court of Industrial Arbi- 
tration, while preserving awards current 
or determinable upon any application 
pending on October 1, 1922; it makes 
provision to the intent that wages of 
Government employees other than em- 
ployees under the Public Service. Act, 
1902, shall be fixed by the Court upon 
the principle applicable in respect of 
employees of non-governmental firms, 
ete.; 1t defines rural industries, and ex- 
eludes rural workers from the Act, 
except in respect of Labour Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance, and dis- 
penses with additional commissioners 
appointed to the New South Wales 
Board of Trade to represent rural in- 
dustries; it empowers that Board, after 
public enquiry as to the increase or de- 
crease in the average cost of living, to 
make living wage declarations at inter- 
vals of not less than three months. 
Special Courts for Crown matters and 
coal mining are abolished by the Act, 
and the Court of Industrial Arbitration 
is empowered to make or refrain from 
making awards, as it deems to be in the 
interest of employees in respect of un- 
employment, co-partnership, or profit 
sharing. It also provides that the New 
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South Wales Industrial Gazette shall 
be an alternative to the Government 
Gazette in the publication of awards, 
ete. 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Lead 
Poisoning—Broken Hill) Act gives 
effect to certain recommendations made 
by a Technical Commission of inquiry 
appointed upon the recommendation of 
the New South Wales Board of Trade 
to investigate the prevalence of miners’ 
phthisis and pneumoconiosis in the me- 
talliferous mines at Broken Hill. The 
Act confers compensation benefits on 
certain disabled workmen whose in- 
capacity was deemed to be caused by 
their association with the mining in- 
dustry, and, excluding them from the 
industry, makes provision for their 
medical! treatment; declares lead-poison- 
ing a notifiable disease in county Yan- 
cowinna, and provides for the constitu- 
tion of a medical board for the medical 
examination of suspect or susceptible 
persons. 


National 


The growing shortage 
apprenticeship of competent workmen 
programme in the plumbing and 


for plumbing 
and heating 
industries in 
United States 


heating trades in the 
United States and the 
increasing difficulty in 
securing suitable boys 
aS apprentices have 
caused grave concern to the National 
Association of Master Plumbers. In 
1921, the Association requested the 
National Trade Extension Bureau of 
Evansville, Indiana, to assist them in 
meeting the situation. An apprentice- 
ship department of the Bureau was 
formed which, in co-operation with the 
apprenticeship committee of. the <Asso- 
ciation, has drawn up a programme 
which is suggested for the training of 
apprentices in all parts of the United 
States. 


The programme provides for the 
registration and supervision of all ap- 
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prentices by local apprenticeship com- 
mittees, a six months’ probationary 
period, a contract of indenture, mini- 
mum wage scale, and a training period 
of not less than 2,400 hours with time 
allowances for training in vocational 
schools. It also makes provision for the 
transfer of apprentices from one shop 
to another and the right of appeal by 
apprentice or master to the local ap- 
prenticeship committee. 


In order to attract the right kind of 
boys to the trade, special help-wanted 
posters and a bulletin entitted ‘‘A 
Business Future for American Boys’’ 
setting forth the vocational advantages 
of the plumbing and heating trades, 
have been prepared for distribution to 
boys leaving school. The qualifications 
desirable in an apprentice are listed as 
follows :— 


First: An American. Second: Be at 
least 16 years of age. Third: Have at 
least a grammar school education. 
Fourth: Be of mechanical inclination. 
Fifth: Possess a reputation for honesty 
and ambition. Sixth: Be physically able 
to undertake work of this nature. 


The programme lays particular em- 
phasis on the acquisition of skill in the 
trade as the qualification of a journey- 
man rather than the serving of a de- 
finite apprenticeship period. 


It 1s recommended that, wherever 
possible, local committees co-operate 
with the vocational schools and that 
apprentices be sent to part-time classes 
conducted during working hours rather 
than to evening schools. Suggested 
courses of study taken from various 
trade schools are outlined for the 
guidance of teachers and committees. 
The plan has been carefully thought 
out and contains many valuable sug- 
gestions for other industries interested 
in apprenticeship. ‘ 
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Apprentice The local union of 
training of the International Bro- 
electrical therhcod of Electrical 
workers Workers of Newark, 


N.J., recently endorsed 
a plan for an improved system of train- 
ing apprentices in their craft along the 
lines proposed by an educational com- 
mittee of the union. After drawing up 
this plan the committee requested the 
co-operation of the State Department of 
Publie Instruction, the Essex County 
Vocational Board, the Newark Board of 
Education, and the Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation. Delegates from these bodies 
with the Committee of the Union formed 
a joint Committee on Vocational Train- 
ing. Under the rules of the Union ap- 
prentices are required to serve four 
years before they are qualified to serve 
as journeymen and must pass an exami- 
nation at the end of each year before 
admission to a higher grade. Under 
the proposed plan apprentices will be 
required to attend a vocational school 
for two nights a week, two hours each 
night. A course of instruction has been 
mapped out covering the entire electric 
wiring, maintenance and repair field. In 
the first year instruction is to be based 
upon types of wiring for bell system 
only, one hour per week to be devoted 
to each of the subjects, recognition of 
stock, trade mathematics, trade science 
and trade drawing. In the second year, 
instruction will be based on type of 
wiring for annunciators, fire alarms, 
burglar alarms, telephones, etc., one 
hour each week being devoted to trade 
judgement, trade drawing, trade science 
and trade mathematics. In the third 
year instruction will be based on type 
of wiring for light and power. One hour 
per week will be devoted to reading of 
blue prints and drawings and making of 
circuit drawings; one hour ‘to trade 
science, including safety devices, safety 
switches, watt hour meters and water 
board installations, one hour to trade 
judgment and one hour to _ trade 
mathematics. In the fourth year, it is 
recommended that instruction should be 
based on all power apparatus. Trade 
judgment should include underwriter’s 
rules, municipal and public service 
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regulations, ete., for installation of 
power apparatus, recognition and use 
of switchboard apparatus, oil switches, 
circuit breakers, regulating devices, ete. 
The suggested course includes one hour 
laboratory practice; one hour, science; 
one hour, trade drawing, reading and 
making connection diagrams; one hour 


trade mathematics; one hour, trade 
judgment. 

Prevention To the duties of the 
of infant Children’s Bureau of 


mortality in 
United States 


the United States De- 
partment of Labour 
there was added during 
the year 1922 the administration of an 
act for the ‘‘Promotion of the welfare 
and hygiene of maternity and infancy.’’ 
This act, which became law on Novem- 
ber 23, 1921, authorizes an annual-ap- 
propriation of $1,240,000 for a five-year 
period, of which $50,000 may be expend- 
ed by the Bureau for administrative pur- 
poses and for the investigation of ma- 
ternal and infant mortality, the balance 
to be divided among the States accepting 
the act as follows: $5,000 unmatched to 
each State, and an additional $5,000 to - 
each State if matched; the balance to 
be allotted among the several States on 
the basis of population and granted if 
matched. The act intends that the plan 
of work shall originate in the State and 
be carried out by the State, the local 
administration being in the child 
hygiene or child welfare division of the 
State agency of health or, where such a 
division does not exist, the agency 
designated by the State. A Federal 
Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene, 
composed of the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
and the United States Commissioner of 
Education, may approve or disapprove 
State plans, but the plans must be ap- 
proved if ‘‘reasonably appropriate and 
adequate to carry out its purposes.”’ 
Forty-two States out of forty-eight have 
accepted the terms of the act. Plans 
submitted by the States and approved 
by the Board vary greatly. Hach plan 
is considered on its own merits. It is 
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claimed that the best planning requires 
a correlation of the money available 
with the number and causes of death 
among mothers and babies in the dif- 
ferent parts of the State and the avail- 
able local facilities. 


An analysis of data relating to mor- 
tality among nearly 25,000 infants born 
in eight cities, as contained in the tenth 
annual report of the Children’s Bureau, 
which has recently been issued, shows 
that the employment of a mother during 
pregnancy has an influence not only in 
higher stillbirth and neonatal mortality 
rates in the first month of life, but also 
in an increased proportion of premature 
births. The employment of the mother 
away from home during the infant’s 
first year of life is reported to be accom- 
panied by a marked increase in the 
infant mortality rate, due in part to 
a greater prevalence of artificial feeding 
among these babies. 


Child labour in 
United States 


According to the 
tenth annual report of 
the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labour, 
the extent to which the children of the 
United States have suffered from the 
nullifying of the Federal child labour 
tax law may be measured by the fact 
that only 13 states meet in all parti- 
culars the standards of the Federal 
law. Certain other states come fully up 
to one or more of the standards, but 
fail in regard to others. Of these, 14 
establish as high an age standard for 
as many or more industrial occupa- 
tions; 13 and the District of Columbia 
establish the same hour standards, or 
better standards for as many or more 
occupations; 12 and the District of 
Columbia prohibit night work for 
children in as many or more occupa- 
tions; and 12 prohibit the employment 
of children under 16 years of age in 
mines and quarries. It is stated that 
the 1920 census, taken at the beginning 
of a period of industrial depression and 
with the Federal law discouraging 
their employment shows fewer children 
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under 14 and under 16 years gainfully 
employed than did the census of 1910, 
but that the decline is much less than 
it should be especially in view of the 
fact that the standards of protection 
have moved forward in the ten years. 
When the first Federal child labour law 
was passed, it is claimed that only two 
nations, Norway and Switzerland, had 
adopted the 14 year age minimum, and 
of the states, Ohio and Montana alone 
had an age standard higher than the 
Federal, and that now, according to 


most recent information available, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark, Germany, Greece, Great 


Britain, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Roumania, and Switzerland 
have adopted a 14 year-age minimum 
and seven American states have passed 
that standard. 


U. S. Supreme 
Court declares 
minimum wage 
law invalid 


In the January isstie 
of the Lasour GAZETTE 
on page 77 an account 
was given of a decision 
of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia declaring 
unconstitutional the Minimum Wage 
law of the District which had been 
enacted by the United States Congress. 
The case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. By a major- 
ity decision of the Supreme Court, 
Chief Justice Taft and Justice Sanford 
dissenting, the judgment of the lower 
court was sustained and the law was 
declared invalid. The decision was 
based on the grounds that the act for- 
bade two parties having lawful capacity 
—under penalties to the employer—-ia 
contract freely with one another in 
respect of the price for which one 
should render service to the other in a 
purely private employment; that the 
law did not come within any of the ex- 
eeptions to the general rule forbidding 
legislative interference with freedom 
of contract, nor did it touch on eon- 
tracts of public interest, .emergency 
and other considerations of a public 
nature; that it exacts from the em- 
ployer an arbitrary payment for a pur- 
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pose and on a basis having no connec- 
tion with his business, or the eontract 
or the work the employee engages to 
do; that if this form of legislation 
should be legally justified, the field for 
the operation of the police power would 
be widened to a dangerous cegree. 


Married women The German Textile 


workers in Workers’ Union, which 
German textile has a total membership 
industry of 728,342, two-thirds 


of whom are women, 
recently instituted an enquiry concern- 
ing the position of women in the textile 
industry. The main object of this en- 
quiry was to meet the attacks made on 
the eight-hour day and the forty-six- 
hour week which is usual in this in- 
dustry. The enquiry showed that one- 
third of the women workers in the 
industry are or have been married and 
that of the married women 957.4 per 
cent had children of school age. The 
chief reason given for the employment 
of married women was found to be the 
insufficiency of the husbands’ earnings. 
The total number of women im the in- 
dustry who are the sole wage earners 
of the household was 13,581 or 29.5 per 
cent. As all married women have house- 
hold duties in addition to their indus- 
trial occupation, it was considered ne- 
eessary that they should have on at 
least one day of the week sufficient 
free time to attend to such household 
work as cannot be done in the morning 
or evening, before and after working 
hours. The results of the enquiry were 
claimed to have proved the impossibil- 
ity of increased hours of work beyond 
eight per day, and, indeed, to indicate 
the urgent necessity of a further re- 
duction. 


Organization of In spite of the many 
intellectual difficulties with which 
workers it is confronted, the 

movement for the or- 
ganization of intellectual workers is 
making progress in Germany. Until 
recently the only central organization 
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of intellectual workers was the Feder- 
ation of Non-Manual Workers’ Union 
which collaborates with the manual 
workers’ unions and takes the point of 
view that all intellectual workers are 
employees and should be organized as 
such. Recently, however, a new organ- 


’ ization was founded entitled the Union 


of Intellectual Workers, with head- 
quarters at Zehlendorf near Berlin. The 
President of the Berlin Lawyers’ Asso- | 
ciation, Mr. A. Pinner, had also initiated 
a movement with a view to the found- 
ation of a League of Intellectual Work- 
ers. All these efforts indicate a ten- 
dency towards the concentration of 
intellectual workers, similar to that 
which has recently appeared in some 
other countries, in particular in Eng- 
land and Italy. 


Conventions of the following Can- 
adian labour organizations and inter- 
national labour organizations having 
affiliations in Canada will be held during 
the months of June and July: 





Canadian Association of Stationary 


_ Engineers, at Toronto, Ont., on June 


26 to 28. 


Dominion Postal Clerks’ Association, 
at Kingston, Ont., in June. 


American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, 
at Baltimore, Md., on July 2-14. 
Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
ica, at Cleveland, Ohio, in July. 
International Jewellery Workers’ 
Union, in Toronto, Ont., in July. 
International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, in 
Kansas City, Mo.) on July 9 to 19. 
National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters, at Atlantic City, N.J., in July. 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument 
Workers’ International Union, at New 
York "Nov? on auly.3- tol, 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, at 
Chicago, l., on July 9 to 21. 
International Stereotypers and Hlec- 
trotypers’ Union, at Omaha, Neb., on 
July 16 to 21. 
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International Plate Printers and Die 
Stampers’ Union, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on July 16 to 23. 


Stove Mounters’ International Union, 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., on July 17 to 21. 


The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada will hold its convention at Van- 
eouver, B.C., on September 10. 


The question as to the best way for 
workers to utilize their leisure will be 
considered at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference which will 
be held in the spring of 1924. It is the 
intention of the International Labour 
Office to make a study of all the various 
agencies for the diversion and benefit of 
the workers and to report the facts to 
the Conference. 


The International Labour Office has 
published the 1928 edition of the Inter- 
national Labour Directory. This volume 
contains information on the work of the 
International Labour Organization, a 
list of Government departments which 
deal with labour questions in all coun- 
tries and lists of employers’. and work- 
ers’ organizations, organizations of in- 
tellectual workers, disabled men’s asso- 


 eiations, co-operative organizations and 


various other associations relating to 
labour and industry. It is published 
in English, French and German. 


A Dominion Order-in-Council dated 
March 29, 1923, issued on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Marine and 


Fisheries, in accordance with a report 


of the chairman of the Board of Steam- 
ship Inspection, amended the ‘‘Instruc- 
tions as to the Inspection of Boilers and 
Machinery of Steamships’’ approved on 
March 10, 1922. The amended section 
(i.e. Part 1, section 11) is that which 
governs hydraulic tests, boilers, pipes, 
etc., provision being made for more 
stringent tests of marine boilers. 


By a proclamation issued in April 
under authority of the Fisheries Act 
(Statutes of Canada, 1914, Chapter 8, 
Section 45) the lobster fishery season in 
certain specified sections of Nova Scotia 


was extended so as to close on June 15 


Ses . 
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instead of May 31. Owing to severe 
weather conditions the catch in April 
was less than quarter of that in a normal 
season, and the fishermen hesitated to 
carry on the fishery in a normal way. 


An Ontario Order-in-Counceil, dated 
April 11, rescinded various orders which 
were issued by the Provincial Fuel Con- 
troller during the period from Septem- 
ber to December of last year regulating 
the price and quantity of coal supplied 
to purchasers at Toronto, Ottawa, iNia- 
gara Halls, Kingston, Oshawa, Guelph, 
Gananoque, and Lindsay. The action 
taken by the Ontario Government during 
the coal crisis last year was described 
in the Lapour Gazetre for October 
(page 1098). 


Extension of time in connection with 
the working of mining claims, which 
were staked before the date of enlist- 
ment, have been granted to 441 returned 
soldiers in Ontario by Provincial Orders 
in Council issued under authority of the 
Act of 1915 (chapter 13). These ex- 
tensions were granted for yearly periods 
except in 1920 and 1921 when the orders 
provided for an extension of six months 
for each claim. 


The Educational Statistics Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued: a comprehensive and 
interesting report on all phases of 
educational work in Canada. The in- 
troductory notes give definitions of the 
educational terms and types of schools, 
also the regulation covering school 


» years, vacations, ages of admission and 


compulsory attendance. The report, 
which is printed in both French and 
English, is divided into two parts. Part 
I contains brief reviews of educational 
developments during the year 1921 in 
each province, brief accounts of the 
educational activities of the Dominion 
Government and private schools, and a 
summary of educational legislation in 
each provinee. Part II consists of four- 
teen different sets of statistical tables 
covering all branches of the work in 
every province. 
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Under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Mines of Ontario, a four-year 
course is provided in the mining depart- 
ments of the High Schools at Sudbury 
and Haileybury for boys of High 
School standing. The course includes 
academic instruction in English and 
mathematics, and practical instruction 
in physics, mechanical drawing, miner- 
alogy, metallurgy, assaying and min- 
ing. Special day and evening school 
_classes for prospectors have been con- 
ducted at the High Schools where 
there has been a demand for such 
classes. The Provincial Department of 
Mines also supplies companies and min- 
ers in Northern Ontario with infor- 
mation free of charge. 


A movement to secure the enforce- 
ment of the Lord’s Day Act in the 
Province of Quebec was planned at a 
meeting of labour and social organ- 
izations of the Province, held at Mon- 
treal on April 17. Among the organiz- 
ations represented were the National 
and Catholic Unions, the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association, the Catholic As- 
sociation of Commercial Travellers, 
and the Popular Social School. Sunday 
labour was said to be prevalent in the 
pulp and paper, needle, and metal 
trades in the Province. 


The regulations of the Alberta Mini- 
mum Wage Act as they affect female 


bookbinders were eriticized at a recent 


meeting of the Calgary Trades and La- 
bour Council, when the secretary of the 
~ local bookbinders’ union alleged that 
since the new order was issued some 
employers were ‘‘using the $14 set by 
the Minimum Wage Board as a lever for 
reducing wages,’’ and that girls were 
being dismissed in consequence of the 
orderiniit 


The United States Secretary of La- 
bour, Hon. James J. Davis, and Pro- 
fessor F. C. Caldwell, of the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering, Ohio 
State University, have recently been 
elected directors of the Eye Sight Con- 
servation Council of America, of which 
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Mr. L. W. Wallace is president. The 
Council will act with leading en- 
gineers, educators, state and federal 
ofcials, economists and civic leaders in 
a nation-wide plan to conserve vision 
in industry and educational institu- 
tions. The movement is being directed 
from New York by Mr. Guy A. Henry, 
general director of the Council. 


Mr: Morton G. Lloyd, chief of the 
safety engineering section of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
declared recently at a joint session of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the American Society of 
Safety Engineers, that ‘‘The Federal 
Government is spending annually about 
$1,350,000 for accident prevention and 
sanitation work in industry, represent- 
ing an expenditure of about 13 cents 
per capita. The railroads of the coun- 
try alone paid out in 1917 over $33,- 
000,000 chargeable to accident injuries. 
There were in that year 10,087 fatalities 
and 210,729 cases of injuries. The 
average cost was thus over $150 per 
accident’’. 


A pamphlet of interest to persons en- 
caged in Social Service work has recently 
been issued by the American Associa 
tion of Social Workers. It is entitled 
“Social Work: an Outline of its Pro- 
fessional Aspects,’’ and it may be ob- 
tained from the Association at 180 Hast 
Twenty-second street, New York, at the 
price of twenty-five cents. In this pam- 
phlet are briefly described the various 
lines of activity open to the social work- 
er and the sort of training necessary for 
work along each of these lines. The 
subjects discussed in this pamphlet are 
dealt with under the following headings: 
“The Profession of Social Work,’’ ‘‘So- 
cial Case Work,’’ ‘‘Social Group Work,’’ 
“Community Organization,’’ ‘‘Institu- 
tional Work,’’ ‘‘Social Research,’’ and 
‘‘Snecialties used in- Social Work.”’ 
Brief reference is also made to the 
salaries of professional workers, and to 
the training necessary for entering this 
profession. 
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An organized effort made in France 
. to induce workers to devote their spare 
time to gardening has resulted in the 
cultivation of 160,000 gardens on land 
specially provided for the purpose. 
This is an increase of 72,000 gardens 
more than existed in 1919 when the 
eight hour day was generally estab- 
lished. 


The Conference of Trade Unions of 
Denmark recently issued a record of 
its growth during the quarter of a cen- 
tury of its existence. The record shows 
that in 1919 Danish industrial workers 
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Were organized to the extent of 89.6 
per cent as compared with 53 per cent 
ten years earlier. 


The Advisory Committee of the 
League of Nations on the Traffic in 
Women and Children met at Geneva 
from March 22 to 27, 1923. <A resolution 
was adopted recommending that an in- 
ternational enquiry be undertaken, in 
close collaboration with the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, concerning the 
nature and extent of the traffic in 
women and children, and_ suitable 
measures for the suppression of such 
traffic. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION, 


The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Situation. 


MPLOYMENT as indicated in re- 
ports from employers showed a 
_ fairly large reduction at the beginning 
of April; largely due to continued con- 
tractions in logging, supplementing de- 
elines due to shutdowns over the Easter 
holidays. Conditions continued to be 
better than during the same month of 
1922 and that also in 1921. 


At the beginning of April the per- 
centage of unemployment among mem- 
bers of trade unions was 6.8 as com- 
pared with 64 at the beginning of 
March, and with 9.6 at the beginning 
‘of April, 1922. 


The Employment Service of Canada 
report a decline in the daily business 
transacted in March by the offices in 
the various provinces as compared with 
| February, although compared with 
March, 1922, a slightly higher level of 
_ employment was maintained. 


The following is a brief survey of 
employment conditions at the end of 
April 1923 as noted by the Superin- 
-tendents of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. 


In the Maritime Provinces the con- 
tinued bad weather delayed farming to 
a great extent, while building and con- 
struction operations showed continued 
slackness. A brisk demand for river 
drivers with a fair supply of applicants 
was reported. A number of women 
household workers was required. 


In Quebee the demand for farm la- 
bour, begun at the latter part of March, 
continued active throughout April. 
Manufacturing industries have changed 
but slightly since last reported, the 
occupations showing improvement being 
connected with the metal trades. Build- 
ing tradesmen were in demand in the 
majority of the offices and considerable 
numbers of construction men were 
placed. Since the opening of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence marked expansion 
is anticipated in all trades. 


In Ontario an improvement in em- 
ployment was shown, especially in the 
number of vacancies available for 
farm workers. An advance in con- 
struction and building was noted, al- 
though numbers of labourers and build- 
ing mechanics were still unemployed. 
In some localities work had progressed 
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so rapidly that a shortage of labour was 
probable in the near future. In the 
mining districts there was a surplus ‘of 
experienced miners, the majority of 
the work offered being for labourers 
and semi-skilled workers. River driving 
had commenced and the offices in the 
Northern districts placed large num- 
bers of men on this work. Manufactur- 
ing industries continued to show slight 
eains in employment especially in the 
metal trades and in textiles. An in- 
erease in the number of orders for 
women institutional workers was 
shown, while trained women for city and 
country work were hard to secure in 
sufficient numbers. 


In Manitoba there was a slight re- 
newal of activity in farming, and num- 
bers of workers were placed. The 
situation in the building industry re- 
mained much as previously reported 
with prospects of improvement in view 
as soon as the fine weather approaches. 
A decline was shown in the ealls for 
permanent household help, but casual 
workers were required in large num- 
bers. 


Seasonal slackness in the logging in- 
dustry in Saskatchewan was partially 
counteracted by the increased demand 
for farm workers. A shortage of ex- 
perienced farm labour was reported in 
most localities. Construction operations 
showed some improvement, although 
railway work on a large scale had not 
yet begun. Housekeepers and domestics 
were in demand in large numbers with 
a fair supply of applicants. 


In Alberta numerous ealls for farm 
labour were reported, but the supply 
of applicants was inadequate to meet 
the demand. Building conditions were 
improving, the calls at present being 
mainly for labourers, carpenters, and 
workers for railway maintenance and 
construction. 


In some localities of British Columbia 
a slightly increased demand for loggers 
was felt, while conditions in the build- 
ing industry showed expansion. The 
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manufacturing industries were employ- 
ing large numbers and work along 
shore was very brisk. No marked gains 
in demand were reported in the farm 
eroup, placements being’ confined 
chiefly to the Okanagan district. 


EMPLOYERS” 
REPORTS 


According to reports 
tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, the volume of employment as 
indicated by employers declined con- 
siderably at the end of March. The 
contractions were especially heavy in 
logging, indicating between-season in- 
activity, and in the manufacturing 
industries, in which many shutdowns 
were reported over the Easter holidays. 
On the other hand, the commencement 
of spring operations in the out-of-door 
industries, although retarded by the 
late season, caused moderate improve- 
ment. The tendency in all districts ex- 
cept British Columbia was downward. 
Ontario firms registered the largest re- 
ductions in payroll; the shrinkage in 
Quebee and the Prairie Provinces was 
also extensive. The losses in logging 
were very heavy, especially in Ontario, 
and curtailment of operations in the 
railway car shops and in other manu- 
facturing works over the holiday ac- 
counted for a large part of the de- 
crease in these provinces. <A reverse 
situation in bush operations, however, 
was indicated in British Columbia, 
where the firms reporting showed con- 
siderable additions to their staffs. 
Metallic ore mining and transportation 
in that province, moreover, showed an 
increase. 


An analysis of the returns by cities 
shows that in Toronto improvement 
was reported by the concerns making 
returns, but in Montreal, Ottawa, Ha- 
milton, Winnipeg and Vancouver a 
downward tendency was evidenced. 
Retail stores and iron, steel and other 
manufacturing plants in Toronto re- 
ported the gains. On the other hand, 
manufacturers of biscuits and musical 
instruments were less fully engaged, as 
were also printing and _ publishing 
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shops. The closing of the locomotive 
works over the holidays affected em- 
ployment in Montreal to a marked de- 
eree. The fluctuations in Ottawa were 
slight; a comparatively small reduc- 
tion in the pulp and paper industries 
accounted for practically all the loss 
in that city. Textile and tobacco manu- 
facturers in Hamilton reported a large 
proportion of the decline, but, on the 
other hand, the iron and steel indus- 
tries afforded more employment than 
in February. The changes in Winnipeg? 
were small, the largest decline taking 
place in construction and local trans- 
portation. In Vancouver the must m- 
portant contractions were indicated in 
sugar refineries, sawmills and. retail 
stores. As mentioned above, the hea- 
viest reductions in working force dur- 
ing March were reported in logging; 
the decreases in manufacturing took 


second place and were followed by de- 


elines in coal mining due to seasonal 
eauses. The losses in manufacturing. 
were chiefly owing to temporary cur- 
tailment of operations over Easter, and 
it was expected that recovery would 
occur early in April. Within that divi- 
sion the most pronounced reductions 
were reported in railway car and loco- 
motive shops. The textile industries 
and biseuit, confectionery and sugar 
plants also were decidedly slacker. On 


the other hand, lumber mills showed 


some seasonal improvement and glass, 
brick and electrical apparatus con- 
cerns were busier. The beginning of 
spring:time operations caused raoder- 


ate improvement in transportation and 


’ 


construction, although work in those 
industries was no doubt delayed by. 
the unfavourable weather prevailing 
during March. The service, trade, ecm- 
munication and metallic ore divisions 
also reported increased activity. 


TRADE The situation among 
UNION trade union members 
REPORTS as reported by 1.404 


labour organizations 
with a combined membership of 149,000 
persons was slightly less favourable at 
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the end of March, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 6.8 as compared 
with 6.4 at the close of February. In 
comparison with the returns for the 
corresponding month of last year im- 
provement was registered, the unem- 
ployment percentage on March 31, 
1922, having been 9.6 (Unemployment 
as used here has reference to involun- 
tary idleness due to economic causes. 
Persons engaged in work other than 
their own trades, or who are idle be- 
cause of illness, or as a direct result of 
strikes or lockouts, are not considered 
as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making -returns varies from 
month to month with consequent 
variation in membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting.) Improvement 
over the previous month was reported 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Onta- 
rio, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the 
largest percentage gain being shown 
in Nova Scotia where more employ- 
ment was afforded workers in the 
building and construction trades, and 
in the mining and transportation in- 


dustries. Of the decreases in gthe other 


provinces that of over 7 per eent in 
British Columbia was the most notice- 
able, due to lessened activity for fisher- 
men, garment workers and employees 
in the shipping and stevedoring divi- 
sion. In all provinces more favourable 
conditions prevailed than at the close 
of March, 1922. In the manufacturing 
industries employment was on a Slight- 
ly higher level at the end of March 
than at the close of the preceding 
month. Bakery, furniture, jewelry, 
pulp and paper, iron, steel and glass 
workers and metal polishers were bet- 
ter employed. Cigar and tobacco, gar- 


ment and leather workers, on the other 


hand, were not quite so fully engaged. 
Within the iron and steel group 
moulders, patternmakers and __ sheet 
metal workers showed less slackness, 
but blacksmiths, boilermakers and iron 
ship builders and machinists were not 
quite so active, and employment for. 
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railway carmen remained on the same 
level as in the previous month. Coal 
miners in Nova Seotia were better em- 
ployed, but in the Alberta and British 
Columbia coal fields considerable un- 
employment was registered. Quarry 
workers and asbestos miners reported 
no idle members. Some improvement 
over the preceding month was report- 
ed in the building and construction 
trades. Steam shovel and dredgemen, 
bricklayers, masons and_ plasterers, 
carpenters and joiners, electrical work- 
ers, plumbers and steamfitters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers and hod 
carriers and building labourers report- 
ed less unemployment, but bridge and 
structural iron workers, granite and 
stone cutters and painters showed more 
unemployment. In comparison with 
March of last year employment for all 
tradesmen in the building division, 
with the exception of bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, granite and 
stone cutters and tile layers, lathers 
and roofers was in greater volume. 
More employment than in the previous 
month was afforded transportation 
workers owing to greater activity 
among steam railway workers. Street 
and electric railway employees, team- 


sters ande chauffeurs and workers in. 


the shipping and stevedoring division, 
however, were less fully engaged. Re- 
tail clerks were slightly busier as were 
also hotel and restaurant employees 
and stationary engineers and firemen. 
Theatre and stage employees reported 
more idleness and the percentage of 
unemployed barbers was the same as 
that reported at the end of February. 


A summary of employment during 
the quarter ending March 31, 1923, as 
reported by trade unions, appears else- 
where in this issue. 


During the month of 


EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE March, 1923, the offices 
REPORTS of the Employment 


Service of Canada made 
28,979 references to positions and ef- 
fected a total of 27,641 placements. Of 
these, placements in regular employ- 
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ment numbered 15,005 (of whieh 12,283 
were of men and 2,722 of women) and 
12,636 were made in casual work. Ap- 
plications for employment numbered 
37,820, of which 29,224 were from men 
and 8,596 from women. The number of 
vacancies notified by employers to the 
Service was 31,827, of which 23,179 
were for men and 8,648 for women. A 
comparison with the reports for the 
preceding month shows a decline in 
transactions during March, 1923, but, 
compared with the corresponding 
month a year ago, approximately the 
same volume of business was main- 
tained. 


A report in detail will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


BUILDING . According to the 
PERMITS AND Dominion Bureau of 
CONTRACTS Statistics the value of 
AWARDED 


building permits issued 
in 56 eities ‘during 
March was substantially higher than in 
the preceding month but lower than in 
March, 1922. The estimated value of 
the permits issued during the month 
was $8,544,228 as compared with $4.- 
744.478 in February, 1923, and with 
$9,472,576 in March, 1922. 


According to the Canadian Building | 
Review, issued by Maclean Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during March amount- 
ed to $19,954,800 as compared with 
$13,311,800 in February and with $13,- 
465,500 in March of last year. ‘There 
was, therefore, an increase of 49.9 per 
cent in the former and 48.2 per cent in 
the latter comparison. Of the total for 
the month under review $112,000 or .6 
per cent was to be spent in the Mari- 
time Provinces; $15,647,600 or 78.4 per 
cent in Quebec: and Ontario and $4,- 
195,200 or 21.0 per cent in the Western 
Provinees. <A further analysis of the 
total for the month shows that $5,974,- 
200 was to be spent on residences, $7,- 
566,300 on business. establishments, 
$3,843,000 on industrial buildings and 
$2,571,300 on engineering contracts. 
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_ PRoDUCTION The Dominion Bu- compared with five cars containing 
REPORTS reau, of Statistics re- 347,890 pounds in the previous month. 


tion of pig iron durmg 


ports that the produc- 
March was 
ereater than the output of any month 
since November, 1920, and amounted 
to 65,297 long tons, an inerease of 
21,047 tons or 47.6 per cent over the 
production of the preceding month, 
and an increase of 30.6 per cent over 
the monthly average for 1921 and 


100.9 per cent over the average for 


-ruary. 
number of furnaces in blast, there being 
in operation during the month. 


1922. The production of basic pig iron 
in March was more than double the 
output in the preceding month and 
amounted to 55,008 tons, but the pro- 
duction of foundry and malleable iron 
was considerably less than in Feb- 
There was no change in the 


three 
furnaces at Sydney, two at Hamilton 


and two at Sault Ste. Marie. The pro- 


duction of ferro-alloys increased from 


1,977 tons in February to 2,213 tons in 


March, 1923. The report states that ex: 
ports of ferro-silicon to the United 
States during 1922 increased to such 
an extent over the exports for 1921 
that the United States Treasury De- 
partment made an investigation and 
issued a finding under date of March 
23, 1923, that ferro-silicon was bemg 
imported from Ontario into the United 


States in such volume and at such a 


price as injuriously to affect the ferro- 


silicon industry in that country. 


Steel production in March amounted 


to 89,088 long tons, an increase of 91.4 


per cent over the production of the 
previous month, the output exceeding 
the average monthly production of the 
three previous years by 41.4 per cent. 


The cumulative production during the 
first quarter of 1923 was 183,586 tons 


as compared with 105,340 tons during 


the same period of the preceding year. 


A report from the Department’s cor- 


respondent at Cobalt states that seven 


SS) eee 


cars containing approximately 519,944 
pounds of silver ore were shipped dur- 
ing March from the Cobalt camp, as 


There was also shipped from the Keeley 
mines of South Lorrain, three ears con- 
taining approximately 226,401 pounds 
of silver ore. The Nipissing mine ship- 
ped 220 bars containing 253,783.35 
ounces of silver, and The Mining Cor- 
poration of Canada shipped 259 bars 
containing 260,647.50 ounces, making a 
total of 479 bars containing 514,430.85 
ounces for the month of “March, as 


compared with 563 bars containing 
615,369.43 ounces in the previous 
month. 


A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 138,689,- 


579 feet B.M. of timber was sealed in 


that province during March. The total 
includes Douglas fir, 63,253,600 feet; 
red cedar, 29,976,912 feet; hemlock, 
17,829,650 feet; spruce, 10,056,538 
feet; balsam, 4,832,834 feet; jack pine, 
5,097,329 feet; yellow pine, 3,131,847 
feet; white pine, 1,329,283 feet; larch, 
2,656,205 feet, cotton wood, 29,067 feet, 
and other species, 5,314 feet. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways (including electric 
lines) according to a preliminary state- 
ment issued, amounted to $9,018,189 in 
March as compared with $9, 510, ar in 
March, 1922, the gross earnings for the 
first three months of 1923 amounts 
to $26,229,030 as compared with $25,- 
544,320 in the previous year, an in- 
crease of $684,710. The gross earnings 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway for 
March were given in a preliminary 
statement as $13,585,763 in comparison 
with $13,847,627 far March of last 
year; and for the three months ending 
March 31, 1928, as $37,894,542 as com- 
pared with $36 489,295 for the same 
period in 1922. 


Strikes 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes reported to the Department dur- 
ing April was less than during March 
and also less than during April, a Pye 
There were in existence at some time 
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or other during the month 20 disputes, 
involving 2,173 employees and a time 
loss of 32,803 working days, as com- 
pared with 16 strikes in March, involy- 
ing 1,459 employees and a time loss of 
34,075 working days. In April, 1922, 
there were recorded 26 disputes in- 
volving 13,086 employees, with an 
estimated time loss of 272,946 working 
At the beginning of April there 
were on record 12 disputes, involving 
1,115 employees. Hight new disputes 
commenced during April, involving 
1,058 employees, with a resulting time 
loss of 6,058 working days. One of the 
strikes commencing prior to April and 
four of those commencing during April 
terminated during the month. At the 
end of the month, therefore, there were 
15 disputes involving 1,214 employees. 


days. 


Prices 

The movement in wholesale prices 
during April continued upward, the 
index number having again showed an 
increase over the previous month while 
the family budget in terms of retail 
prices at the beginning of April was 
somewhat lower than in March owing to 
a seasonal decline in the prices of eggs. 


In wholesale prices the index num- 
ber stood at 227.4 in April as compared 
with 226.0 in March; 225.0 in April, 
1922). 1203.7, in April) 1921. 5° 356:6 in. 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 186.7 in 
April, 1914. In farm products grains 
and fodder advanced substantially 
while dairy products were much lower 
owing to seasonal declines in butter 
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and eggs. Important advances also oc- 
curred in building materials, iron and 
steel, and in raw furs, while livestock 
and meats and miscellaneous groceries 
showed smaller advances. In addition 
to dairy products declines appeared in 
textiles, some metals, fuel and lighting, 
and chemicals. Compared with a year 
ago, grains and fodder, animals and 
meats, fish, fruits and vegetables, house 
furnishings, drugs and chemicals, and 
sundries were lower. All the other 
eroups were higher. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.64 
at the beginning of April as compared 
with $10.79 for March; $10.26 for April, 
1922 ; $12.68 for April, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.51 for 
April, 1914. 


Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the figures averaged 
$21.21 at the beginning of April as 
compared with $21.41 for March; 
$20.66 for April, 1922; $23.31 for April, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $14.32 for April, 1914. The price 
of eggs showed a net decline of 26 
cents in the cost of the two dozen in- 
eluded in the family budget. Smaller 
declines occurred in veal, pork, bacon, 
lard, bread, and prunes. The most im- 
portant advances were in _ butter, 
cheese, and sugar, but there were less 
important increases in mutton, flour, 
beans, and tea. Fuel and rent were 
slightly lower. 


: 
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CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING MARCH, 1923 


HE figures shown below are derived 

from a statement prepared by the 
Department of Customs and Excise 
showing the imports ot various classes 
of commodities, free and dutiable, for 
the months of March, 1922 and 1923, 
and for the twelve months ending in 
March of these years, and the exports, 





t 
Classes of goods 


Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods 


. Agricultural and vegetable products, other than foods 


Animnealsand sanimal sproducts.c. .cseiurmieeiane 6s oes 
Fibres, textiles and textile products................. 
Woods wood | prodticts!'and papers: s.csepdeaa hoses. 
BOR ODT PS APTOCMUELS RiGee ts es Coke ss Veale SON Lees 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............... 
Non-metallic minerals and products................. 
Chemicals and allied. products... io. ccs.069-- cheeses 
Misecllaneouss COMMOGICICS. oic.ai.6 2c 6 since d Rin, s Shaya, s sie dis 


MD OUAIS SY. tastes Sa OEL MT ht tee Rt elod «Eke oe aes 


In March, 1923, the duty collected 
amounted to $14,919,412 as compared 
with $14,289,300 in March, 1922. 


The following comparative table 
shows the values of merchandise en- 


domestic and foreign, of similar classes 
of goods for the same periods. 


The following table shows the im- 
ports, free and dutiable, and the ex- 
ports, domestic and foreign, of the 
various classes of products, for the 
month of March, 1923 :-- 

















Imports Exports 
Free “|. Dutia ble Domestic Foreign 
9,711,896 sei 19,800,598 116,230 
3,498,892 3,113,548 2,855,400 239,621 
2,073,453 3,638,953 8,919,439 57,309 
7,257,485 13,204,659 904,796 168,909 
1,406,294 2,382,982 24,695,815 42,968 
1,699,489 15,132,893 7,105,765 227,589 
1,235,692 2,908,266 6,372,567 50,856 
7,712,099 7,991,863 3,636,711 59,459 
1,259,359 1,669,966 1,820,771 29,055 
1,415,775 2,687,690 1,214,799 235,030 
30,250,433 be 61,622,994 77,385,599 1,229,076 











tered for consumption and the mer- 
chandise, domestic and foreign, ex- 
ported in the months of March, 1922 
and 1928, and in the twelve months 
periods ending March of these years 
respectively :— 














Twelve months ending 
Month of March March 
1929 eM elec 1922 1923 
Merchandise entered for consumption............... 79,387,378 91,873,427 Tare, 084 802,457,043 
Merchandise, domestic, exported...........ccccseecces 59,539,313 77,335,599 740,240,680 932,229,443 
Mornin eigdliviore Oe lveilaals "138,876,691 169,209,026 | 1,488,003,664 | 1,734,686,486 
Merchandise, foreign, exported........0...00eecs0eees 1,308,181 1,229,076 13,686,329 13,844,394 
Grand total, Canadian tradeé..............06. 140,184,872 170,438,102 1,501,689,993 1,748,530,880 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1923. 


URING the month of April the De- 
partment received a report of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute 
between the Corporation of the City of 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and various classes 
of its employees, being members of Civic 
Employees’ Union No. 20. 


Applications received 


During the month three applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation were received 
as follows: (1) From employees of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company, 
being member of Division 279, Amal- 
gvamated Association of Street and Hlec- 
trie Railway Employees of America. A 
Board was established and members were 
appointed as follows: Mr. FE’. T. Costello, 
Alexandria, chairman, Mr. George D. 
Kelley, Ottawa, employers’ nominee and 
Mr. Hal J. Burns, Ottawa, workers’ 
nominee. The chairman was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence 
of a joint recommendation. (2) From 
employees of the Shipping Federation of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Limited, being checkers and 
coopers, members of Lodge No. 927, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. (3) From em- 
ployees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Lines), being all classes 
of employees in shops and roundhouses. 
Formal action as to the two last men- 
tioned applications had not at the close 

of the month been taken. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways, Western 
Lines, and certain of their employees 
being dining and sleeping car employees, 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees, a Board was 


completed by the appointment of Mr. 
W. J. Donovan, Winnipeg, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
C. KE. Dafoe, Winnipeg, and David 
Campbell, Regina, nominees of the em- 
ployers and men respectively. 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Brantford Municipal Railway Commis- 
sion and certain of its empioyees, being 
street railway workers, members of 
Loeal Division No, 685, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, the joint 
consent of both parties to the dispute 
was required under Section 63 of the 
Act, as this industry did not come direct- 
ly within the scope of the Act. The 
commission had, as stated in the April 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, at first 
objected to the establishment of a Board 
and no action was then taken, but later 
agreed to the proposal and a Board was 
accordingly established and members 
appointed as follows: Mr. J. G. 
O’Donoghue, K.C., Toronto, chairman, 
Messrs. F. H. McGuigan, Toronto, and 
James Simpson, Toronto, nominees of 
the employer and men respectively. The 
chairman was appointed on joint recom- 
mendation. 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Winnipeg Electric Railway Company 
and certain of its employees, being mem- 
bers of the Gas Workers’ Union of Win- 


nipeg (Independent), a Board was es-. 


tablished and, members appointed as fol- 


lows:—Mr. W. J. Fulton, Wiinipeg, © 


appointed by the Minister of Labour as 


for the company in the absence of a re- — 


commendation, Mr. R. 8. Ward, Winni- 


peg, appointed on recommendation of — 


’ the workers, and Rev. Dr. C. W. Gordon, ~ 


Winnipeg, appointed chairman in the — 


absence of a joint recommendation. 


Ce a en ae 
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* Report of Board in dispute between the Corporation of Prince Rupert, B.C. 
and its civic employees. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Corporation of the city of 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and certain of its 
employees being members of Civic Em- 
ployees Union No. 20. The Board was 
composed of His Honour Judge F. McB. 
Young, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. W. F. Fisher and T. Ross 
Mackay, both of Prince Rupert, nomi- 
nees of the Mayor and employees res- 
pectively. The report was unanimous 
and contained recommendations for the 
settlement of the dispute. 

The text of the report is as follows: 


Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and re differences be- 
tween the Corporation of the City of 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
and Civic Employees’ Union No. 20, 
Trades Congress of Canada. 


To the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


The undersigned, members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed in the above matter, beg res- 
pectfully to report as follows: 


On February 27, 1923, the City 
— Couneil passed a resolution reducing the 
_ wages of civic employees as ‘follows : 


Re- 
Position Salary Revised duction 
Accountant. .. ... $175 $150 $25 
Head Clerk Util- 
UT Saar eee 170 150 20 
* Tax and Assistant 
Clerk od “20k 165 150 15 
Gashier ss avec. plb0 135 15 
Stenographer. ... 84 80 4 
Outside Staff—Public Works 
Foreman, _ streets, 
Bibi, Pa PD Re ie ats ates ul $160 $15 
' Water Foreman 
working). .... 185 175 10 
» Driver, garbage 
t$FUCKLO.. 4 at PLEO 140 15 
' Scavenger. . 140 130 10 


2N.S.mer....... 153 (each) 145 8 


In addition to this under the old salary 
system the man attending to horses had an 
extra allowance of $11.00 per month, this being 
increased to $13.00. 


Fire Department 


Machinists Driver.. $175 $170 $ 5 
SY PLT Vers he eee 154 (each) 150 4 
SV erirememy 143 (each) 140 3 

Labour (outside) reduced from 65 cents t 


50 cents per hour. 


At the hearing of the dispute no ob- 


jection was taken to any of the above 


reductions except as to outside labour— 
therefore, with the exception mentioned, 
the civie salaries shall stand as revised 
by the Council and set forth in the 
above list. 


On January 22, 1923, a resolution 
was passed by the City Council changing. 
the working hours of the clerical staff 
frem seven to eight hours per day. 


On April 6, 1923, the members of 
this staff took this matter up directly 
with the Council and it was satisfae- 
torily arranged between them as set 
forth in the following letters: 


‘“Prince Rupert, B.C., 
April 6th, 1923. 
‘“‘D, J. Matheson, Esq,., 
City Treasurer, 


City Hall. 
Dear Sir, 
We, the undersigned, members of your 


staff have been discussing the change in 
office hours from 7 to 8 hours per day, which 
became effective on March Ist last. 


In view of 7 hours being a more or less 
recognized office day throughout the Domi- 
nion we wish to petition the Council through 
you to meet us one-half way and make our 
working day 7% hours, from 8.30 to 5 during 
the summer months and 9 to 5.30 during the 
winter months. 


Trusting we can meet with an amicable 
settlement as to this matter, 
We are, 
Yours respectfully, 

(Sgd.) EH. 8S. ALLISTONE, 
A. BROOKSBANK, 
E. V. M. HincHey, 
W. S. WILLISCROFT, 
M. C. ASTorIA, 
EF. VICKERS, 
Harry M. BigcH.’*’ 


Reply 
‘¢ April 7th, 1923. 
‘‘Mayor and Aldermen, 
Request for 74% hour day. 
Gentlemen: 


Your Finance Committee recommends that 
the request from the office staff made to the 
Treasurer for a 74% hour “day be referred to 
the Council with the recommendation that a 
74% hour day be put into effect from date 
until September 30th, 1923, and if it is found 
that the service is unimpaired it can be 
continued permanently. Office hours to be 
from 8.30 am. to 5 p.m. during summer 


months and 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. during winter 


months if continued. 
Respectfully submitted, 
‘‘Signed by Finance Committee.’’ 


April 9th, 1923. 
(Extract Minute of Council meeting of above 
date) 


‘‘Moved by Alderman Stevens, seconded 
by Ald. Currie, that the report of the 
Finance Committee recommending that the 
request from the office staff, made through 
the Treasurer, for a 74% hour day be put into 
effect from date until September 30th, 1923, 
and, if it is found that the service is un- 
impaired, it can be continued permanently. 
Office hours to be from 8.30 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. 
during the summer months and 9 a.m. to 5.30 
p.m. during the winter months if continued. 
Carried.” 
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In the above circumstances the only 

remaining dispute to be determined by 

the Board is the amount that should be 
for all outside labour. 


After a full consideration of the 
evidence and after hearing what was 
alleged by the representatives of both 
sides it is the unanimous decision of the 
Board. 


1. That the rate of wages to be paid by 
the city for this class of work should 
be sixty cents per hour and that over- 
time be paid at the same rate. 


2.That the city in selecting men for 
such. work give a preference to mar- 
ried men with families residing in the 
city of Prince Rupert. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) F. McB. Young, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) W. E. FisHer, 
(Sed.) T. Ross Mackay, 
Members of Board. 


Dated at Prince Rupert, B.C., April 
1757923; 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER 
ISLAND COAL MINERS. 


HE Cost of Living Commission ap- 

pointed on January 21, 1919, to 
determine every three months the 
changes in the cost of living for coal 
miners on Vancouver Island, and to 
report the amount by which wage rates 
should correspondingly be inereased or 
decreased, has forwarded its report to 
the Department of Labour for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1923.* The 
Commission consisted of Mr. Matthew 
Gunness, representing the miners; Mr. 
Tulley Boyce, representing the oper- 
ators, and Mr. F. E. Harrison, Fair 


*For previous orders see LABOUR GAZETTE, 
March, 1923, and various preceding issues. 


Wages Officer of the Department of 
Labour, chairman. 


As in previous investigations, forms 
containing a list of groceries, provi- 
sions, meats, ete., were sent out to the 
merchants and dealers with whom the 
majority of the miners were accustom- 
ed to trade in the various localities. 
The method of computing the changes 
for the period under review was the 
same as used for previous adjustments, 
namely, to determine the percentage of 
increase or decrease, aS the case may 
be, of prices at the end of the quarter, 
over the prices at the end of the pre- 
ceeding quarter, for groceries, provi- 
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sions, meats, ete., and to add a further 
two-fifths of this increase (or decrease) 
as an equivalent to cover similar in- 
creases (or decreases) in clothing, etc. 


For the quarter ending March 31, 
1923, an increase of 2.24 per cent was 


-ascertained, which amounted to an in- 


which is 


crease in wages of 7 cents per day both 
where the base rate was $3 per day, and 
where the base rate was $3.15, the in- 
erease in wages to become effective on 
May 1, 1923, and to apply to all under- 
ground service, clerical and office em- 
ployees. 


Sharp increases were noted in sugar 
and evaporated peaches. 


¢ 
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Slight increases were noted in syrup, 
vinegar, pickles, standard and buck- 
wheat flours, rolled oats, cheese, ham, 
butter, tea and mutton. 


A sharp decrease was noted in soda 
biscuits. 


Slight decreases were noted in mo- 
lasses, oatmeal, lard, currants, evapor- 
ated figs, prunes and pork. 


No changes were noted in jams, 
peas, beans, canned goods, matches, 
salmon, lunch tongue, evaporated apri- 
cots, brooms, soaps, graham, whole- 
Wheat and pastry flours, cornmeal, 


cookies, bacon, evaporated milk, coffee, 


extracts, cream of tartar, raisins and 
veal. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1923. 


“THe following table shows the num- 
ber of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada at some time or other 
during April, 1923, reported to the 
Department, together with the number 
of employees involved and the time 
loss in working days, as compared with 
the previous month and with April, 
1922, 











Number of Time loss 

Disputes employees in working 
involved days 
ADT) 61923 oe 20 Dai Es 32,303 
March, 1923..... 16 1,459 34,075 
ATT law eh Oooo 26 13,086 272,946 





The record of the department in- 
eludes lockouts as well as strikes, but 
a lockout or an industrial condition 
undoubtedly a lockout is 
rarely encountered. In the statistical 
tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. 


A strike or lockout, included as such 
in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting more than one 


working day. Disputes of only one 
day’s duration or less and disputes 
involving less than six employees are 
not included in the published record, 
but a separate record of such disputes 
is maintained in the Department and 
the figures are given in the annual re- 
view. 


As in the previous months the group 
showing the greatest time loss, 26,175 
working days, was in the printing and 
publishing group. This loss was caused 
by the strikes of printing compositors 
and pressmen in job printing offices 
which occurred: in different cities 
throughout Canada during 1921 and 
1922. Eight new disputes were reported 
to the Department as having com- 
menced during April, four of which 
were terminated by the end of the 
month. 


In addition to the strikes reported 
during the month, information was 
also received in the Department relat- 
ing to a strike not recorded in the 
March issue of the LAsBouR GAZETTE. 
This strike which involved 28 shingle 
Sawyers and packers at Hammond, B. 
C., began on March 21, on a demand for 
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- inereased wages. The demand being 
eranted, work was resumed on March 
26. Information was also received con- 
cerning an interruption of work on a 
library building at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont., where labourers de- 
manded a nine-hour day at 35 cents 

per hour instead of the 10-hour day at 
30 cents per hour. The demands being 
eranted, work was resumed the fol- 
lowing day, the stoppage having been 
less than one half day. 


Twelve disputes involving 1,115 
workpeople were carried over from 
March. One of the strikes commencing 
prior to April and four of those com- 
meneing during April terminated dur- 
ing the month. At the end of April, 
therefore, there were on record 10d 
disputes, brewery workers, Toronto; 
rubber workers, Montreal; boot and 
shoe workers, St. Hyacinthe; photo 
engravers, Montreal; printing com- 
positors, Hamilton; three strikes of 
printing compositors, Montreal; print- 
ing. compositors, Toronto; printing 
compositors, Winnipeg; printing com- 
positors and pressmen, Halifax; print- 
ing compositors and pressmen, Ottawa ; 
printing compositors and pressmen, 
Vancouver; steam shovel men, New 
Welland Ship Canal, and electric rail- 
way motormen and conductors, Nia- 
eara Falls. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes 
by those groups of industries in which 
strikes and lockouts occurred during 
the month in the order in which they 
appear in the statistical table. 


MininGc, NON-FERROUS SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING 


Four strikes, involving 879 em- 
ployees and resulting in a time loss of 
3,991 working days, were reported as 
affecting this group during April. The 
strike of coal miners at Joggins, N.S., 
terminated on April 3, the men secur- 
ing a partial increase in their rates of 
wages. Three new strikes were report- 
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ed as having commenced during the 
month, namely, coal miners at Birch 
Grove, N.S., and two strikes of asbestos 
miners at Robertsonville and Thetford 
Mines, Quebec. The miners at Birch 
Grove objected to two employees being 
dismissed, and after being out two days 
returned to work while the dismissals 
were being investigated. As a result of 
this investigation the men were re-en- 
gaged. Early in April, 93 employees of 
an asbestos mining company at Robert- 
sonville demanded an increase in wages 
of five cents per hour. The company 
offered an increase of two and one- 
half cents per hour but this the men 
refused. After negotiations the men 
returned to work having accepted the 
increase of two and one-half cents per 
hour as from April’ 1, and an addi- 
tional two and one- half cents per hour 
to become effective cn May 1. 


At Thetford Mines there occurred . 


certain disturbances, involving about 
500 miners, who were demanding the 
dismissal of the assistant manager of 
the mines on account of alleged un- 
fairness in dismissing employees and in 
regard to certain working conditions. 
The dispute which began on April 23 
was terminated through the mediation 
of outside parties following which the 


men returned to work on April 30, 


understanding that the assistant man- 
ager would be retired. 


MANUFACTURING. 
Vegetable foods, dmnk and tobacco.— 


A strike of 52 brewery workers occur- — 


red at Toronto on April 16, on the 
refusal of the employing company to 
renew an agreement with the union. 
This strike remained unsettled at the 
end of the month. 


Clothing.—Sixty-five rubber workers 
at Montreal went on strike April 24, 
demanding recognition of the union. 
At the end of April the strike remained 
unsettled. 


Leather, fur and products.—On April 
17, some 29 shoeworkers went on strike 
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f 
‘ STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING APRIL, 1923. 




















32. 
oo Bay 2 
Industry, occupation SES Sis j 
and locality FE = a Remarks 
5 A= 
7%, o.8 raps a | i 
(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to April, 1923. 
MINING. NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Joggins, N.S........ 70 70 |Commenced January 20, against a reduction in wages. 
, : } Settled by negotiations April 3. 


MANUFACTURING— 





Printing and Publishina: ; 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que... 30 750 |Commenced May 2, 1921, for shorter hours, Unter- 





minated. 

Printing compositors, Hamilton, 35 875 |Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by em- 
Ont. ployers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Unter- 

minated. 

Printing compositors, Montreal, 21 525 |Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to 
Que. perform work that came from shop where strike 
Br : existed. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Montreal, 205 5,125 |Commenced July 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
Que. j 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Montreal, 25 625 |Comimenced September 15, 1922. Employer refused to 
Que. negotiate a new agreement with the union. Unter- 
eats } minated. 

Printing compositors, Toronto, 439 10,800 |Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
Ont. : ‘ Ya 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Winnipeg, 157 8,925 |Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
Man. refusal of employers to renew agreement. Unter- 
eet ; minated. 

Printing compositors and _ press- 39 975 |Commeneed May 2, 1921, for shorter hours with same 
men, Halifax, N.S. weekly wages. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors and_ press- 80 2,050 |Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
men, Ottawa, Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors and press- iy 300 |Commenced May 2, 1921, for increased wages and 
men, Vancouver, B.C. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 

TRANSPORTATION— 

Street and Electric Railways: 

ere and conductors, Niagara 9 225 |Commenced July 2, 1922, for recognition of the union. 
Falls, Ont. Unterminated. 

Storage and Local Transportation: 

Raxicap dnivers. Momtreal: «Ques aaletie ousoc loc eek ee. Commenced March 8, against dismissal of employee. 

Information received indicates this strike terminated 
‘ March 19. i 





(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during April, 1923. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING 





Coal miners, Birch Grove, N.S.... 216 648 |Commenced April 12, against discharge of employee. 
Terminated by negotiations April 16. 
Asbestos miners, Robertsonville, 93 233 |Commenced April 9, for increased wages. Settled by 
Que. negotiations April 12. 
Asbestos miners, Thetford Mines, 500 8,000 |Commenced April 23, against employment of parti- 
Que. cular person. Terminated by negotiations April 30. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco: 
Brewery workers, Toronto, Ont... 52 260 |Commenced April 16, against introduction of open 
shop conditions. Unterminated. 
Clothing: : 
Rubber workers, Montreal, Que... 65 390 |Commenced April 24, for recognition of the union. 


Unterminated. 

Leather, fur and products: 
Shoeworkers, St. Hyacinthe, Que.. 29 348 |Commenced April 17, against dismissal cf employees. 

Unterminated. 

Pulp, paper and paper goods: 
Paper workers, Beauharnois, Que. 80 880 |Commenced April 11, for increased wages. Settled 

by compromise and work resumed April 23. 





CONSTRUCTION— 
Miscellaneous construction: 
Steam shovel men, New Welland 23 299 |Commenced April 16, for monthly rates of wages and 
Ship Canal. increased rates. Unterminated. 
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at St. Hyacinthe against the dismissal 
of two fellow employees. The strike 
was still in existence at the end of 
April but information received  in- 
dieates it was declared off early in May. 


Pulp, paper and paper goods.—Paper- 
workers to the number of 80 went on 
strike at Beauharnois on April 18, for 
increased wages amounting to about 20 
per cent. A compromise was effected 
and the men returned to work on April 
23). 


Printing and publishing.—Ten strikes 
of printing ecompositors and pressmen, 
involving 1,045 employees and result- 
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ing in a time loss of 26,175 working 
days, were carried over from the pre- 
vious month’s record and remained un- 
settled at the end of April. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Miscellaneous construction.—A strike 
of 23 steam shovel men occurred on 
April 16, on the New Welland Ship 
Canal, when the men demanded month- 
ly rates of wages and increased rates. 


- Negotiations were carried on between 


the parties concerned, and officers of 
the Department of Labour visited the 
scene of the dispute. At the end of 
April the strike remained unsettled. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN | 
IRELAND DURING MARCH, 1923. 


HE British Ministry of Labour Ga- 

' zette for April contains the following 

information respecting strikes and 

lockouts in Great Britain and Northern 

Ireland during March, 1923, based 

upon returns from employers and work- 
people. 


NUMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION.— 
The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work, reported to the 
Department as beginning in March, in 
treat Britain and Northern Ireland, 
was 52, as compared with 41 in the 
previous month and 46 in March, 1922. 
In these new disputes 47,000 workpeo- 
ple were directly involved and 1,000 
indirectly involved (1.e., thrown out of 
work at the establishments where the 
disputes occurred though not them- 
selves parties to the dispute). In ad- 
dition 38,000 workpeople were involv- 
ed, either directly or indirectly, in 28 
disputes which began before March 
and were still in progress at the be- 
gvinnine of that month. The number of 
new and old disputes was thus 80, 


involying 86,000 workpeople, and 
resulting in a loss during March of 
834,000 working days. 


The largest dispute in progress was 
that which began in the Dundee jute 
industry on February 23 and culmin- 
ated on March 23 in a general lockout, 
involving 29,000 workpeople. Other ° 
large disputes affected about 10,000 
building operatives in the Eastern 
counties, 15,000 coal miners in Glamor- 
gvanshire, and 8,000 farm workers in 
Norfolk. 


Causes.—Of the 52 disputes beginning 
in Mareh,17, directly involving 22,000 
workpeople, arose out of proposed re-_ 
duetions in wages; 10, directly in- 
volving 2,000 workpeople, on other 
wages questions; 11, directly involving 
20,000 workpeople, on questions of 
unionism and non-unionism; and 14, 
directly involving 3,000 workpeople, on 
other questions. 


Resuuts. — Settlements were effected — 
during March in the case of 30 new 
disputes, directly involving 25,000— 
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workpeople, and 8 old disputes, direct- 
ly involving 1,000 workpeople. Of these 
new and old disputes, 18, directly in- 
volving 20,000 workpeople, were set- 
tled in favour of the workpeople; 5, 
directly involving 1,000 workpeople, in 
favour of the employers; and 15, direct- 
ly involving 5,000 workpeople were 
compromised. In the ease of 3 disputes, 
directly involving 160 workpeople, 
work was resumed. pending negotia- 
tions. 


The following table analyses the dis- 
putes in progress in March in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland by 
groups of industries and indicates the 
number of workpeople involved (whe- 
ther directly or indirectly) at the estab- 
lishments concerned, and the approx- 
imate time lost during the month in all 
disputes in progress :— 
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Metal, engineering 
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Textile trades..... ay aS Was 32,000 | 313,000 
Agriculture and 
HSMN Geer Peis Z Retox 11,000 138,000 
Printing, paper, | 
ete., trades...... 2 2 4 1,000 28,000 
Other trades (an. Doi Toi oe 3,000 18,000 
Total, Mar., 1923..| 28 | 52 80) 86,000 | 834,000 
Total, Feb., 1923..| 86 | 41 | 77 40,000! | 337,000 
Total, Mar., 1922..| 51 | 46 | 97 |  246,000* | 2,980,000* 




















*Disputes involving 130,000 workpeople in the en- 
gineering industry and 80,000 workpeople in shipyards 
were in progress in March, 1922. 





CONVENTION OF DISTRICT No. 2, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS. 


HE third eonvention of District No. 

2, International Association of Ma- 
chinists was held at Winnipeg, Man., 
on March 5 to 9, under the presidency 
of Mr. D. S. Lyon. About 50 delegates 
Were present representing machinists 
on all Canadian railways. 


Considerable attention was given. to 


the question of the amalgamation of: 


the sixteen standard railway organiz- 
ations, and the convention declared 
itself in favour of this movement, but 
recommended amalgamation with two 
‘of the railway brotherhoods before 
amalgamation with the semi-skilled 
‘crafts. A resolution claiming fuller 
Yepresentation upon the executive of 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, and also upon the 





schedule committee was adopted, as 
was also a_ resolution demanding 
recognition of the District’s secretary- 
treasurer by railway officials in order 
that the Association might have his 
services in the handling of greivances. 


It was decided that the District 
should institute an employment bureau 
so that men out of work might be kept 
in. close touch with positions vacant. 
The convention was opposed to medical 
inspection of employees by their em- 
ployers. It was also opposed to the use 
of washing machines in roundhouses, 
used in connection with cleaning loco- 
motives and tenders. It was claimed 
that there was discontent among mem- 
bers of the Association believed to be 
due to wage reductions and other 
changes in Wage Agreement No. 4, 
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which provides straight time rates for 
work performed on Sundays and holi- 
days (other than Labour Day, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day), and takes 
away the bonus hour per week in 
exchange for a bonus of one minute for 
each hour worked. 


Resolution were adopted in favour 
of time and one-half for Sundays 
and all holidays; time and one-half 
for time waiting and __ travelling 
outside of bulletined hours; punit- 
ive pay for millwrights outside of 
bulletined hours; the re-establishment 
of twenty minutes for noon hour; nine 
hours’ pay for eight hours’ work for 
night men in roundhouses ; overtime 
rates for actual time of investigation 
when men on night shifts are required 
to answer for engine failures or when 
called in during rest periods; the same 
privileges with regard to long service 
passes for, members of the Canadian 
National Lines as are obtained on 
other roads; that the preference rate 
enjoyed by the trimmers on the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway be re-instated at 
the earliest possible moment, and that 
back time be paid for this class of work 
from May 22, 1922; that steps be taken 
to curtail the practice of working 
members of the Association excessive 
short time, by the establishment of a 
minimum month, and also to obtain a 


clear understanding upon the sub-_ 
division question, and the abolition of 
the practice of working back shop men 
on one, two or three shifts concurrent- 
ly; that all men on the same shift com- 
mence at the same time; that an effort 
be made to obtain a proper classifi- 
eation for truck drivers and chauffeurs ; 
that a clause which prevented the rail- 
ways from hiring new men to fill 
vacancies be reinserted in Rule 27; 
that the seniority of apprentices com- 
mence from the day they come out of 
their apprenticeship. An old age pen- 
sion system was favoured. A resolution 
was also adopted urging the drafting 
of an agreement in simple and direct 
language that shall be readily under- 
stood by the members. By another 


resolution it was agreed to demand the 


deletion of a clause in the indenture 
papers of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
apprentices employed in Angus shops, 
which prohibits these apprentices from 
joining the trade unions. A resolution 
was adopted protesting against the 
action of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
which was reported to have leased en- 
eines to the Boston and Maine Railway 
in an endeavour to break the strike on 
that railway, and the executive was in 
structed to take the action deemed 
necessary in co-operation with Grand 
Lodge officers in regard to this matter. 





TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA 


Summary of the Information Contained in the Annual Departmental Report 
on Labour Organization. . : 


HE Twelfth Annual Report on 

Labour Organization in Canada, 
covering the calendar year 1922, has 
just been issued by the department. In 
addition to setting forth the chief ac- 
tivities of organized labour in the 
Dominion, with complete statistics on 
‘the subject, it contains much informa- 
tion as to the nature oi many of the 
organizations with which the Canadian 


organized workers are identified. They 
peak of trade union membership in 
Canada, the report states, was reached 
in 1919, in which year there were 378,- 
047 organized workers in the Dominion. 
The three-year period following has” 
shown a continual. decline, the total loss_ 
being 101,426. The reason advanced 
for the falling off in 1921’ of 60,522° 
members and 250 local branches was 


7 
yi 
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the industrial depression which pre- 
vailed not only in Canada but through- 
out the whole continent of North 
America, as well as in other countries. 
The report shows that during the 
scarcity of employment last year, many 
members of unions were unable to make 
payment of the monthly dues, and were 
in course of time suspended from mem- 
bership, their names being finally 
dropped from the records. While a few 
of the international organizations 
exempt from the payment of dues for 
a certain period those members who are 
out of work, it is understood that with 
the majority of labour bodies continued 
membership is contingent upon the re- 
gular payment of the prescribed fees. 
The unemployed situation, though less 


Severe during 1922 than during the 


‘preceding year, is reported to be again 
largely responsible for a trade union 
membership loss of 36,699 members and 
156 branches. 


There were at the close of 1922, ae- 
cording to the information published in 
the report, 92 international organiza- 
tions operating in Canada, comprising 


2,108 local branches, with a reported- 


membership of 206,150. These figures 
indicate six fewer international bodies 
than in the previous years operating 
in the Dominion, with losses of 115 in 
branches and 16, 746 in members. 


The group comprising non-interna- 
tional organizations, with 272 branches, 
a gain of eight, reported a membership 
of 22,973, a decrease of 1,507. The re- 
ported membership of 19 of the 25 inde- 
pendent units was 9,063, a de2rease in 
members of 6,581 and a loss. in units 
of two. 


The membership of the 88 National 
and Catholic unions connected with the 
Federation of Catholic Workers was re- 
ported at 37,576; besides the unions 
connected with the federation there are 
18 syndieates which are not so 
identified, and of which four reported 
a combined membership of 759, making 
the total reported numerical strength 
of the National and Catholic unions 
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38,330, a decrease of 6,665 and a loss 
in syndicates of fourteen, included in 
the latter being a number of subor- 
dinate branches of the Mutual Labour 
Federation of the North from which 
no reports were received. 


Only one unit of the One Big Union 
reported, and gave a membership of 
100. The general officers of this or- 
ganization having refused to supply 
any information, the remaining 33 units 
whizh were recorded in 1921 have been 
deleted from the report. The One Big 
Union, which was established in 1919, 
and which at the close of that year 
reported a membership of 41,150, does 
not appear to be now a factor in the 
labour movement of the Dominion. Its 
membership has fallen off, many of its 
early advocates having returned to the 
organizations which they had deserted. 


The combined reported membership 
contained in the five trade union groups 
above recorded stood, at the close of 
1922 at 276%621) ‘comprised (im 2;512 
local branches. 


The chart published herewith, as 
taken from the report, shows the fiuc- 
tuations in trade union membership in 
Canada from 1911 to 1922, the period 
eovered by these departmental annual 
Reports on Labour Organizations. 


By provinees the 2,512 local branch 
unions of all classes are divided as fol- 
lows: Ontario, 1,045; Quebec, 456; 
British Columbia, 235; Alberta, 209; 
Saskatchewan, 168; Nova Scotia, 147; 
Manitoba, 134; New Brunswick, 114, 
and Prince Edward Island, 9. 


There are 29 cities in Canada having 
not less than 20 trade union branches, 
and between them they represent about 
52 per cent of all branch unions in the 
Dominion. Included in the local branch 
unions which reported their member- 
ship are 22 which have a membership of 
1,000 or over, and represent a total of 
30,693 members. 


The report makes reference to various 
classes of delegate bodies which have 


“ 
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been developed in the plan of labour 
organization in North America, some of 
which are important adjuncts in the 
labour movement, and are designed to 
deal collectively with trade and other 
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matters which are of like concern to 
all members of the branch unions re- 
presented: A chapter of the report is 
devoted to a discussion of the position 
of business agent, an office created to 
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handle trade union affairs where the 


ordinary officers are unable to give 
them the desired attention. 


The report in addition to giving the 
numerical standing of labour organiza- 
tions in Canada, contains information 
as to trade union membership in 34 
other countries, the aggregate, includ- 
ing Canada, being 44,136,355, of which 
approximately 22,000,000 are adherents 
to the principles of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, with 
which body the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, with its 132,071 
members, is affiliated. The following 
are the figures for the various countries 
as taken from the report :— 


Argentine .......eee reece cece 247,958 
WATS CR ALIA, uilles's claws evlaueeiceie > cise 700,000 
ANSLPIN beg fi ee oe ee pe odes s 1,128,125 
Pelee Rec Mite en tet ees 920,000 
BRAGATAS ho. ie ee oie Ce ew ole ono ingots 36,000 
Canada .....-- eee ee cere eee cees 276,621 
AT RAa NRA PREY 9a Otis alra Sods vate Silo 300,000 
| Czecho-Slovakia ......--++++++: 2,000,000 
PU MomI EAE IG acsciai sis ¢ alicts oyna Bee eo Saale 350,945 
ERA ee Perce meee As ves 48,589 
Branee hatte os le aap ee oad A 1,046,748 
Germany te) otha ies sate 2 She sicns > ates 12,595,947 
Gre ae THOU oP Bees eine als 5,128,648 
Gmeece (4g. VOL Ee ek S aie Be Aes Us 170,000 
N PHO ILE Riders. setae et oye ts bide he 664,048 
BD \Hamgary sts ape iens Fe Felecia e 342,577 
ME eOL Ia. fabio riaetel uy Mare at lable lal ae 500,000 
Tey Ae PU trite saps 2,099,900 
Jaan Ote eo Bt. Le 110,688 
LARVA Ri fe OO. Cees 50,000 
Tuxem boure ye sees: bees) ose 26,466 
Mea hr Be ible’ mek « Glsinbig algphe gy’ 710,000 
D New "Healaud.. 01 eviews) $e we s+ 82,553 
Donan vaca eh Asie etetas obals / 95,927 
Pee ois ss brah oe sue sues Mira * 25,000 
Gla ERT Te eR ee oa eit al sree oa)s eee,» 822,777 
Portugal Veet ee arses 100,090 
RGvmMamiay Pewee. SNR 170,309 
Rassias). ehaieytor » Cl keaiy Shs oye? Bie 6,857,000 
SSO Uda ATTIC a ei olen is Apel sala oat 91,634 
a) aye am AN lars valis pre h GE aa a DN 1,305,113 
Sweden cere eer. soe set es i 381,018 
Reyetretlamas iy. OLN eM a Is 349,172 
BnivednStatesieed i* wie epecps¥ ala aia’ 4,152,592 
DETTOR ST boat: lng, Sammars Magner Ned Cae 250,000 


The report gives considerable space 
to a group of revolutionary labour or- 
ganizations, including (1) The Red In- 
ternational of Labour Unions, (2) The 


Workers’ Party of Canada, and (3). 


The Trade Union Educational League. 
2 
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Included in the objects of the first two- 
mentioned bodies is the ‘‘overthrow of 
capitalism and _ capitalistic dictator- 
ship’’, the Educational League being 
the medium through which the existing 
labour organizations are to be formed 
into industrial groups in conformity 
with the plan of the Red International, 
upon consummation of which the unions 
in North America are to be amal- 
gamated with that organization. So 
far, the report states, the only Can- 
adian organization to adopt the prin- 
ciples of the Red International is the 
Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union of 
Canada, an independent body, which at 
one time was an affiliate of the One 
Big Union. District 26 of the United 
Mine Workers of America, with juris- 
diction over the coal fields of Nova 
Scotia, made application for member- 
ship in the Red International, but the 
general executive board of the U.M.W. 
of A. demanded withdrawal of the ap- 
plication on pain of the District being 
suspended from membership in the 
United Mine Workers, and the applica- 
tion referred to was witidrawn. The 
Workers’ Party has been active in its 
propaganda, and in a few locaiities has 
made some converts, but the revolu- 
tionary character of the organization, 
which is opposed by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, has not 
appealed to the general labour move- 
ment of the Dominion. 


Under the caption ‘‘ Amalgamation 
Proposals ’’ the report discusses the 
agitation for closer union through the 
amalgamation of several of the exist- 
ing organizations of eraft unions into 
industrial: groups, it being claimed by 
the advocates of the proposal that the 
present plan of organization is obsolete 
and lacks the essentials for a united 
front against the employers. The 
opponents of the amalgamation scheme 
claim that the existing system of or- 
ganization as developed on this con- 
tinent is as progressive as the present. 
conditions would warrant. The op- 
ponents also profess to observe in this 
movement the machinations of the 
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agents of the Trade Union Educational 
League, the organization referred to 
above. While the American Federation, 
the head of the organized labour move- 
ment of this continent, believes that the 
trade departments of the federation 
provide for the bringing together of 
the existing organizations in such man- 
ner as may be determined by them, 
some of the bodies affiliated to the 
American Federation have gone on re- 
cord favouring the proposed industrial 
group organization. 


The report makes reference to the 
growth of labour political parties in 
Canada and gives an account of their 
activities in some of the later elections 
held in the Dominion. Mention 1s also 
made of the participation in polities of 
the Labour Party of Great Britain, as 
well as of labour political activities in 
other countries. 


The payment of benefits by labour 
organizations, the report points out, is 
a feature of trade union activity of 
more than ordinary interest, very large 
sums being expended for this purpose. 
Of the eighteen organizations classed 
non-international four made payments 
for benefits during 1922, the total ex- 
penditure being $41,180, an increase of 
$20,405 over the preceding year, of 
which $38,450 was for death benefits. 
Of the 92 international organizations 
operating in Canada 58 reported dis- 
bursements for one or more benefit pur- 
poses, payments on account of death 
benefits being made during 1922 by 53, 
unemployed and travelling by 12, strike 
by 42, sick and accident by 19 and old 
age pensions by 5. The total expendi- 
ture in Canada and the United States 
for benefits paid by the various central 
international organizations was $26,- 
378,729, an increase of $2,288,893, as 
compared with the disbursements for 
benefits by 75 organizations which re- 
ported for the year 1921. The expendi- 
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tures for 1922 for the various benefits 
were as follows :— 


Death benchta. ott. oa eee $ 8,515,123 


Unemployed and travelling benefits 753,704 
Strike WOONGiiet. ote wie. EL cee 13,549,717 
Sick and accident benefits........ 1,446,408 
Old age pensions and other bene- 

Hist i cca each sce. Sees 2,113,777 


Besides the amounts which may have 
been received from the headquarters of 
the international organizations, certain 
cf the local branch unions in Canada 
made payments to their own members 
for benefits, the total for the year. 192%, 
ac‘ording to the figures given in the 
report, being $535,450, a decrease of 
$963,105, as compared with the expen- 
diture for these purposes in the pre- 
ceding year. The total payments by all 
classes of local unions on account of the 
venefits mentioned were -s follows :-— 


Death benefits, . Gare. eee “Ree >» 1215278 
Unemployed benefits ............ 48 643 
Strike - ‘benefite. \iee.: ites 5. beibiae 123,693 
Sige portosita pes. sere eee 201,107 
Other’ henetitua.* Ween < Wie. esa 40,729 


The Twelfth Annual Report on 
Labour Organization in Canada com- 
prises a complete labour directory, con- 
taining as it does the names and ad- 
dresses of the chief executive officers 
of all labour organizations on the eon- 
tinent known to the department, as 
well as of those operating in Canada, 
with a list of local branch unions exist- 
ing in each locality in the Dominion. 


The closing chapter of the report is 
devoted to a class of associations of 
employees which, though not identified 
with the organized labour movement, 
is deemed of sufficient importance to 
warrant reference being made to them 
in a report designed to show the stand- 
ing of organizations of wage-earners 
operating in Canada. The number of 
such associations (none of which have 
been taken into account in computing 
the trade union membership in the 
in the Dominion) is 63, their combined 
reported membership being 81,373. 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN 1922: A SURVEY. 


HE International Labour Review 

for February-March, 1923, contains 
a survey of some of the principal ten- 
dencies of the trade union movement 
during 1922, illustrated by more or less 
typical examples. Emphasis is laid upon 
the purely economic phases of this 
development, but the author states it 
is often difficult to distinguish between 
the economic features and the political 
activities, particularly so during the 
past year, as there has been a marked 
tendency for the trade union movement 
as a whole to enlarge the sphere of its 
activities and to extend its power into 
the field of polities. 


The industrial depression, already in 
progress during 1921, is visible behind 
almost every phase of trade union ac- 
tivity in 1922, and according to this 
article, has caused unparalleled unem- 
ployment, some reduction of wages, and 
a successful resistance on the part of 
employers to any further extension of 
the 8-hour day movement; in some 
cases it has meant an addition to work- 
ing hours. Its immediate effect was a 
loss in trade union membership, a loss, 
however, not of such magnitude as to 
reduce numbers very seriously. The 
decrease in trade union membership 
which occurred in 1921, though con- 
siderable, nowhere reduced member- 
ship to its pre-war level. The growth 
of the unions during the war was un- 
precedented; many of them had by 
1920 more than doubled their pre-war 
membership, and some had trebled it. 
The author expresses the opinion that 
a large proportion of those who have 
left the trade unions within the last 
two years have no doubt done so invo- 
luntarily and will therefore return as 
soon as they are able. A certain num- 
ber, particularly the new members who 
joined the movement at the flocd tide 
of prosperity, have, however, left 
owing to dissatisfaction with trade 


union results. Some have been disheart- 
ened by the unsuccessful results of 
strikes. The decrease in the member- 
ship of British trade unions since 1920 
has been much greater in the case of 
women than of men; this is attributed 
to the fact that women abnormally 
employed in industry during the war, 
and afterwards during the boom, were 
among the first to become unemployed 
when the depression began. 


Questions of organization have al- 
ways come up for consideration at a 
time of crisis in the labour movement. 
During 1922 consolidation has been 
realized to a certain extent by the 
amalgamation of competing unions in 
a particular craft; by the conclusion of 
alliances; by the formation of indus- 
trial unions aiming at the ‘‘One Big 
Union’’, which embraces all the work- 
ers in a country; and by the formation 
of more comprehensive international 
organizations. The year 1922 is remark- 
able both for the number of re-organ- 
ization schemes put forward and the 
number put into practice. In the 
United States the idea of industrial 
unionism is said to have relatively 
little support, largely because cen- 
tralisation in the regular trade union 
movement — through the industrial 
departments of the Federation — has 
probably already proceeded further 
than in most other countries. The 1922 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labour was almost unanimously 
opposed to the idea. However, eleven 
State Federations of Labour have 
passed resolutions endorsing industrial 
unionism. A strong sentiment for 
amalgamation, the review states, 1s 
noticeable in the printing, textile, 
clothing and railway industries of the 
United States, but attempts for joint 
action by the building trades have met 
with marked failure. 
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One of the objects of greater cen- 
tralization is to form a headquarters 
for the conduct and direction of strikes. 
A. proposal of this nature was made 
before the British Trade Union Con- 
gress but was not accepted. The con- 
duct of all disputes except purely local 
ones is part if the new Norwegian 
scheme. In Germany and Austria the 
central organizations have succeeded 
in taking over the control of all strikes 
of a general nature and the same trend 
is noticeable in France. 


A number of alliances between 
unions are mentioned. The miners and 
the engineers in Great Britain have 
concluded an agreement whereby an 
engineer employed at a mine is given a 
miner’s membership ecard, and takes 
part in strikes and other activities with 
the miners. In the United States fifteen 
railway unions have an alliance with 
the United Mine Workers. In the inter- 
national field an amalgamation has 
taken place among the leather workers, 
saddlers, and shoemakers, while for the 
building industry a close alliance of 
the International Federations of Build- 
ing Workers, Carpenters, Painters, and 
Stone Workers is under consideration. 
The general movement for amalgama- 
tion and consolidation has affected 
non-manual workers’ unions as well, 
in Germany especially, but also in 
France, Great Britain and Italy. They 
are at the same time moving into closer 
relationship with manual workers. The 
evident reason for these developments 
is that non-manual workers including 
civil servants, particularly where cur- 
rency is depreciated, as in Germany, 
have the same wages problem to face 
as the manual workers. Further, the 
wages of civil servants have generally 
failed to rise to the same degree as 
those of manual workers to compensate 
for increased cost of living. Affiliation 
of civil servants to manual workers’ 
federations has raised the question of 
the right to strike. This right has been 
vigorously vindicated by civil servants 
in France, but in Germany a division 
of opinion has arisen on this point. 
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Mention is made of various sugges- 
tions for the relief of the unemploy- 
ment crisis of the past year on the part 
of the trade unions. They are said to 
agree fairly well as to the general 
causes of the crisis, insisting that it 
lies in the extraordinarily unsound 
international economic relations which 
prevail at the present time. Specific 
suggestions for the relief of the situa- 
tion have, however, varied, owing to 
the different traditions and unemploy- 
ment situations in the various coun- 
tries. A clear line of difference in atti- 
tude can be drawn between that held 
by labour in Europe and in the United 
States. European labour accepts unem- 
ployment as a more or less inevitable 
feature of the industrial system. Lla- 
bour in the United States takes the 
view that unemployment is a tempor- 
ary, though malignant influence, which 
under certain conditions can be wholly 
abolished. European labour stresses the 
importance of provision of relief works 
in time of depression to provide against 
seasonal variation in employment, and 
proposes insurance as a relief for that 
residuum of unemployment which is 
more or less chronic. The American 
Federation of Labour, while also em- 
phasising the need and value of the 
distribution of public contracts so as 
to provide against cyclical unemploy- 
ment, opposes unemployment insurance 
on the ground that it recognises unem- 
ployment as something irremediable. 
The trade union movements of Canada 
and Australia with a more markedly 
European tradition have put forward 
measures for unemployment insurance. 

The year 1922 in, trade unionism, ac- 
cording to the writer, shows no change 
in the attitude of organized labour to- 
wards migration. Despite the fact, 
however, that emigration is considered 
in certain quarters as one of the 
numerous remedies for unemployment, 
trade unions even in countries of emi- 
eration do not, as a rule, advocate it as 
a remedy. They insist on the obligation 
of each country to provide work for its 
own population. In any ease, emigra- 
tion on a scale sufficient to affect em- — 
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ployment to an appreciable extent 
might be such as to prevent a rapid 
recovery when industry should begin 
to improve. In Great Britain the La- 
bour Party takes the view that 
‘‘neither in this country nor in the Do- 
minions will Labour regard state-aided 
schemes of land settlement as a remedy 
for unemployment’’. A contrary view 
of emigration, as a whole, is taken by 
the trade union organizations in Swit- 
zerland and Italy. They look upon 
emigration as an actual remedy for un- 
employment, the Italian workers main- 
taining special information offices to 
guard the interests of all workers 
leaving the country. Trade unions in 
countries of immigration are strongly 
opposed to it, arguing that it would 
tend to flood the labour market and in- 
crease the number of unemployed, also 
that it would lower the standard of 
living. 


The effect on the unions of the de- 
pression has generally been similar to 
that resulting in the past from like 
industrial depressions. At the same 
time, in the author’s opinion, they have 
also reacted in somewhat new and un- 
tried ways. The vastness of the present 
crisis has impressed the trade unions 
with the necessity of taking a wider 
interest in economics. They have real- 


ized the difficulty of their position in - 


not being in touch with the sources of 
information concerning the industrial 
situation, and their need of informed 
leadership and counsel. They are in- 
sisting on the education of their mem- 
bers and are even reaching out into the 
field of research and emphasizing the 
need for a broader understanding of 
economic and industrial problems. 
Probably the most significant event in 
the trade union education movement in 
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1922 was the holding of an interna- 
tional conference on workers’ educa- 
tion at Brussels in August 1922, at 
which representatives from Australia, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Lux- 
embure, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and the United States were present. All 
the organizations represented were 


connected with trade unions or ¢co- 
operative societies. 


As has been mentioned above, the 
opinion of trade unions has been that 
the principal cause of the economic de- 
pression, the evils of which are most 
severely felt by the workers, is to be 
found in present international economic 
relations. The principal contribution of 
labour to the solution of international 
economic problems is the programme 
prepared by the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions and submitted 
by it to the Genoa Conference of the 
Powers. Side by side with this pro- 
gramme must be considered that pre- 
pared by the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Union for its Inns- 
brueck Congress, as these two _ pro- 
grammes correspond on a number of 
points. The chief remedies which are 
common in both programmes are: In- 
ternational control of raw material; an 
international loan for the provision of 
eredits to countries whose currency 
has depreciated ; reciprocal cancellation 
of war debts; establishment of. free 
trade; reduction of reparations; and 
disarmament. The League of Nations 
is generally regarded as the proper 
instrument for carrying out this pro- 
gramme of economie reorganization, 
chiefly because it would strengthen 
the League by bringing it into more 
vital contact with the immediate econ- 
omic interests of the peoples. 
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BUSINESS CYCLES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


A? a conference called by President 

Harding which met at Washington 
in September, 1921, to consider emer- 
gency relief measures for. unemploy- 
ment in the United States, the proposal 
was advanced that an exhaustive in- 
vestigation should be made of the whole 
problem of unemployment and of 
methods of stabilizing business so as to 
prevent the suffering caused by. trade 
depression. In accordance with this 
proposal a committee on unemployment 
and business cycles was appointed by 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, to undertake this investigation. 
The committee was composed of Owen 
D. Young, chairman of board of General 
Electric Company, chairman; Joseph H. 
Defrees, former president United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Mary Van 
Kleeck, Russell Sage Foundation; 
Matthew Woll, vice-president, Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labour; Clarence M. 
Woolley, president American Radiator 
Company; and Edward Eyre Hunt, 
secretary of the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment, secretary. 


A brief report prepared by this com- 
mittee has recently been issued (Busi- 
ness Cycles and Unemployment, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
-ton, D.C. Price 5 cents.) 


In its report the committee uses the 
term ‘‘ business cycles ’’ to describe 
the series of changes in business con- 
ditions which are characterized by an 
upward movement toward a boom, fol- 
lowed by a downward movement into 
depression. Although a variety of 
reasons have been assigned for the up- 
ward and downward. movement — of 
business, it was stated to be the general 
opinion that the influences which cause 
the business cycle were cond:tions with- 
in business itself, and that the most pro- 
ductive results in controlling it were 
likely to be obtained from a econsidera- 


tion of business rather than from efforts 
to explore remote considerations. 


The problem which the committee 
was asked to analyse was the possible 
prevention of widespread unemploy- 
ment through the control of extreme 
fluctuations of the business cycle. The 
proposed remedies are: Control of cre- 
dit expansion of banks generally; pos- 
sible control of inflation by the Federal 
reserve system; control by individual 
business men of the expansion of their 
own industries; control of public and 
private construction, including con- 
struction by public utilities, at or near 
the peak of the business eyecle; con- 
struction of public works in the de- 
pression; unemployment reserve funds; 
federal and state employment bureaus. 


The committee attributed business 
depression largely to ignorance of fun- 
damental facts relating to industry on 
the part of business men and bankers. 
It recommended the maintenance and 
expansion of the monthly survey of 
current business which had been es- 
tablished in the Department of Com- 
merece by Secretary Hoover, so that 
business men and bankers might know 
promptly the facts about the rate of 
production measured in physical units, 
the stocks on hand or in transit, the 
trend of prices, the volume of sales, 
and the trend in money rates. Accord- 
ing to the report there was also need 
for recording data as to freight move- 
ments, to show whether the output of 
farms and factories was being prompt- 
ly distributed to the consumer or was 
being delayed in transit. The com- 
mittee further recommended the ex- 
pansion and standardization of the 
of the statistics now collected by State 
and Federal Bureaus, the publication 
of employment statistics by the Federal 
Bureau of Labour Statistics and the 
final summation and publication of all 
these statistics by the Department of — 
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Commerce. The following commodities 
were suggested by experts as. most 
significant in showing the trend of the 
business cycle: (1) Raw wool and 
woollen textiles; (2) Raw eotton and 
cotton textiles; (8) Hides and leather 
and shoes; (4) Iron and steel and lead- 
ing fabricated products, such as struc- 
tural steel and standard tools; (5) Zine, 
lead, and copper and leading products 
of each; (6) Bituminous coal. 


The committee recommended that the 
statistics with regard to these industries 
should be obtained by telegraph and 
should be issued immediately after 
their receipt. The collection and pub- 
lication of yearly and monthly statistics 
was also recommended based on the 
exhaustive census of manufactures made 
by the Department of Commerce every 

\five years. 


In the opinion of the committee there 
should be a further development of 
special research into economic forces, 
business currents and broad questions 
of economic method, which should be 
carried on continuously by yovern- 
ment bureaus, but business men them- 
selves should form their own funda- 
mental judgments of probable business 
trends when adequate data are fur- 
nished. 


The committee pointed out that the 
policies of a banker should be deter- 
mined by the general business situation 
as well as by the apparent soundness of 
the particular transactions his cus- 
tomers asked him to finance, and sug- 
gested that when prices were rising 
and business expanding bankers should 
ask borrowers to maintain an increas- 
ing ratio of quick assets to current la- 
bilities. Although it is important that 
eredit should be available at the time 
of a ¢risis, it was declared that ‘‘ it is 
also important for the general public 
to realize that the expansion of credit 
in times of prosperity should be 
guarded by the voluntary action of 
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business men, cautioned and advised by 
bankers to the end that prosperity may 
be preserved and not destroyed by in- 
flation, which in due course must preci- 
pitate depresion and deflation with their 
inevitable consequence of social and 
economic distress.’’ | 


The committee recommended the 
partial control of periods of expansion 
through the cessation and postpone- 
ment of construction by the govern- 
ment, railroads, public utilities and 
private owners in boom periods when 
prices are high, until a period of de- 
pression when prices are low and em- 
ployment slack. Individual business 
men and corporations, the report states, 
should consider the business cycle far 
more than they do in planning their 
eonstructive work. Reserves built up 
in periods of high earnings and expan- 
sion are then spent for construction 
during periods of depression. . This 
policy would tend to keep low the ratio 
of fixed assessment to productive ¢ca- 
pacity to the great advantage of in- 
dustry. 


In discussing the provision of re-. 
serve funds accumulated during periods 
of prosperity to help sustain workers 
when unemployed in periods of depres- 
sion, the committee stated that ex- 
perimentation along these lines had 
been scanty in the United States, being 
confined largely to trade unions and to 
individual efforts of a few firms. Be- 
cause of the large expense, it appeared 
fundamental to the success of such ex- 
periments that cyclical unemployment 
should be reduced to its minimum be- 
fore any general relief measures were 
attempted. For these reasons and on 
account of the many complex problems 
of administration to be solved, the com- 
mittee did not recommend any definite 
programme. The committee expressed 
hearty approval of the recommendation 
of the President’s Conferenze on Un- 
employment for the establishment of a 
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national system of employment bureaus, 
the reports of which would provide an- 
other measure of business conditions, 
and if organized effectively would en- 
able labour to be transferred from one 
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place to another with the least possible 
loss of time, thus preventing loss of 
production to the employer and loss of 
wages to the worker, and helping to 
maintain the level of purchasing power. 


RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN SASKATCHEWAN 


EVERAL measures affecting labour 

and others of more general social 
interest were passed at the session of 
the Saskatchewan Legislature which 
opened early in February and closed 
toward the end of March. Penalties 
were provided for workmen who break 
their contracts by quitting work before 
the expiration of the term of service to 
which they have agreed with their em- 
ployer. The Masters and Servants Act 
already contained a section relating to 
the misconduct of ‘‘servants’’, which 
class includes clerks, journeymen, ap- 
prentices, servants, labourers, or any 
persons engaged or hired, the list of 
possible offences on the part of these 
workers including drunkenness, ab- 
sence without leave, refusal to perform 
just duties or obey lawful commands, 
and dissipating the employer’s proper- 
ty or effects. To this list the amend- 
ment now adds the offence of ‘‘aban- 
doning his (the worker’s) employment 
by leaving his employer’s service be- 
fore the expiry of the term of hiring 
without the consent of his employer 
andwith out lawful excuse’’. More- 
over, in addition to the fine or imprison- 
ment which may be imposed on a 
‘‘servant’’ convicted of misconduct, 
the payment of restitution to the in- 
jured employer is authorized by a new 
subsection, to the effect that ‘‘any 
justice of the peace before whom pro- 
ceedings are taken under this section 
may inquire into the damages which a 
master or employer has sustained, or 
may sustain, by reason of the violation 
of contract complained of, and may 
award as compensation for such dam- 
ages a sum not exceeding $100, and any 
compensation ‘so awarded may be set 


off against any sum directed to be paid 
by the master or employer to the ser- 
vant or employee for wages’’. 


The section of The Factories Act de- 
fining the powers of the Court in cases 
in which employers are convicted of 
infractions of the act was redrafted 
so as to apply to infractions not only of 
the act, but of ‘‘the regulations, rules 
or orders of the Lieutenant. Governor- 
in-Council thereunder,’’ or ‘‘any lawful / 
order of an inspector.’’ -In such eases 
the convicting magistrate (formerly 
the act read ‘‘Court of summary juris- 
diction’’) is authorized to order that 
such non-compliance be remedied with- 
in a specified time limit, which limit 
may be enlarged upon application. If 
the regulations have not been complied 
with by the date so fixed the magis- 
trate is authorized to impose a fine on 
the offending employer up to $10 a day. 
The following section is also added to 
the act: ‘‘The Lieutenant Governor-in- 
Council may make regulations respect- 
ing the prevention of accidents in fac- 
tories, and generally for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this 
act according to their true intent and 
meaning and of supplying any defi- 
ciency therein.’’ 


The Pharmacy Act was amended by 
the raising of the age at which intend- 
ing apprentices to a pharmaceutical 
chemist may be registered from 15 to 17 
years. 


The section of the Creditors’ Relief 
Act which provides that employees’ 
claims for wages have priority over 
other debts was amended: to provide 
that on receipt of such claims. the 
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sheriff shall immediately give notice to 
the execution debtor ‘‘and shall have 
the same right to interplead in respect 
thereof as he would have in case of any 
adverse claim to moneys levied by him 
under execution.”’ 


The Hawkers’ and Pedlers’ Act was 
amended by the addition to the list of 
persons to whom the provisions of the 
act do not apply of persons selling 
typewriters, adding machines and com- 
puting scales. A similar amendment is 
made in the City Act, the Town Act, 
and the Village Act. In the latter Acts 
the employees of merchants were also 
exempted from the regulations govern- 
ing pedlers. 


The following measures may be men- 
tioned among those of a more general 
social nature which were enacted at 
the recent session. A Department of 
Public Health was created, its duties 
being to administer the Public Health 
and other related acts, to collect facts 
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and statistics relating to public health 
and disseminate information tending 
to promote health and suppress disease, 
to secure the observance of all acts and 
regulations connected with public 
health or vital statistics and to issue 
such reports, statistics, circulars and 
other publications as may be advisable, 
ofifcials of public institutions, medical 
health officers, boards of health, muni- 
cipalities, school boards and medical 
practitioners will be subject to the 
authority of the new department. 


Following the recent example of 
British Columbia, the Legislature pass- 
ed a Parents’ Maintenance Act making 
sons or daughters liable for the support 
of parents who are dependent upon 
them by reason of age, disease, or in- 
firmity. Provision was made for the 
establishment of an industrial school 
for the education, industrial training 
and moral reclamation of such boys as 
may be lawfully committed for deten- 
tion at the schools. 


WORKMEN ’'S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA AND NEW 
BRUNSWICK IN 1922. 


THE Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 

recently issued their annual reports, 

covering the calendar year 1922. 


Nova Scotia Report 


The report of the Nova Scotia Work- 
men’s Compensation Board shows that 
the actual payments made during the 
year for compensation and medical aid 
- amounted to $516,290. Of this amount 
$303,552 was paid to disabled workers 
and $212,738 was paid to persons en- 
titled to pensions. The number of 
disabled workmen who received benefits 
in respect to temporary total disabilities 
continuing for at least seven days was 
4,256, while at the end of the year the 
persons receiving compensation in the 
form of a monthly pension were as 
follows: 


WOW Sets ial ei ad ater oer 250 
Children under 16...... 506 
Dependent mothers..... 40 
Dependent fathers...... 34 
Other dependents....... 15 
Workmen partially or 
wholly disabled for life 530 


The Province’s bill for accident com- 
pensation has not varied widely in the 
past six years in proportion to the total 
volume of industrial activity, the ratio 
of expenditure for this purpose to the 
total wages paid in each year ranging 
from .026 in 1918 to .015 in 1921 and 
020 in 1922. 


The total. provisional assessments 
made upon employers in 1922 amounted 
to $815,317. Substantial reductions, 
however, due to the decrease in the 
amount of wages actually paid as com- 
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pared with the amount estimated at the 
beginning of the year, and to the re- 
troactive decrease in the rates of assess- 
ments, were expected to bring this total 
down to $667,117. For the first time 
in six years of experience the Board 
made an allowance for bad accounts, an 
excellent record, considering that, un- 
like a private insurance company, the 
Board cannot select its risks or require 
advance payments on policies, but must 
provide compensation even when the 
employer has not reported, or is dis- 
eovered to be worthless. 


The amount invested by the Board in 
trust fund securities amounted to $3,- 
789,182 at the close of the year, the 
securities consisting of Dominion and 
Provincial bonds. The ratio of adminis- 
trative expenses to total expenditure 
was 10.56 per cent in 1922 or practically 
the same proportion as in the previous 
year. 


A remarkable similarity is noticeable 
in the accident figures for the past two 
years. In 1922 the total accidents, so 
far reported, were 5,434, as compared 
with 5,423 in 1921, while fatalities num- 
bered 63 in 1922 and 62 in 1921. Per- 
manent disability cases were rather more 
numerous, but temporary total disability 
cases were fewer last year than in 1921. 
The Board expresses satisfaction with 
the work of the Nova Scotia Accident 
Prevention Association, to whom $7,970 
was paid during the year for expenses. 
Medical aid, which is provided by the 
Board for a period of 30 days from the 
date of disability, involved a heavier 
outlay than in 1921, the increase in 
1922 amounting to nearly $2,000. This 
increase is explained by the discon- 
tinuance of several private medical aid 
systems which were recognized and 
allowed to function under the terms of 
the compensation act amendment rela- 
ting to the provision of medical aid. 


New Brunswick Report 


The report of the New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for 
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1922, in addition to giving all available 
information as to last year’s operations, 
contains full tables for 1921 which are 
designed to bring the reports of the 
province into conformity with those of 
the other provinces, so as to provide a 
true basis for statistical comparison. 
These revised tables show receipts from 
actual assessments and cost in each in- 
dustrial group of all the ‘‘finalled”’ 
claims of 1921; the month of occurrence 
and locality of accidents, the time loss 
involved by groups, the average age and 
the average wage of the injured workers 
by groups, the average length of tem- 
porary total disability, the nature of 
injury, the causes of accidents; de- 
pendants provided for in fatal cases, 
and the number of accidents involving 
disability of less than seven days. 


The figures for 1922 show a slight 
inerease in the total number of acci- 
dents during the year for which claims 
were filed, being 5,216, as compared with 
4.834 in 1921. However, a decline was 
noted in the number of more serious 
cases, the increase referred to being 
mainly in minor accidents, that is those 
causing disability of less than seven 
days’ duration. 


The provisional financial statement 
for 1922 shows that the sum of $258,306 
was collected in assessments on estimated 
payrolls; $133,853 was expended on 
compensation other than pensions; $52,- 
086 was expended on medical aid; 
$16,320 on hospital maintenance; $118,- 
415 was transferred to Pension awards. 
The cost of administration is given as 
10 3/5 per cent of the total income of 
the Board from all sources, including 
interest on current funds, estimated 
adjustments on 1922 payroll, and 
balance carried over from the previous 
year. 


First aid classes were held during the | 
year in the principal industrial centres, 
and instruction was also given in the 
outlying districts of the province. 


{ 
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FACTORIES INSPECTION IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


ONE of the duties of the Workmen’s 

Compensation Board of New Bruns- 
wick it to administer the Provincial 
Factories Act, the chief Factory In- 
spector being required to present to the 
Board an annual report giving details 
of all infractions of the law and other 
matters affecting factories which have 
been brought to his attention during 
the year. The report for 1922, com- 
pleted in February, but issued, as is 
customary, only on the termination of 
the Legislative session, shows that 368 
industrial establishments, employing 
12,824 male, and 1,954 female workers, 
were inspected. Many more sawmills 
Were in operation than in 1921, a 
gradual return to normal conditions in 
the logging industry being indicated, 
and industries generally were more 
active. The report notes a speeding-up 
of the output in many of the larger 
establishments, accompanied by an in- 
erease of security for the workers, due 
to the replacing of old machinery with 
the latest type, and to the fact that 
manufacturers of machinery now gen- 
erally equip their latest productions with 
safety devices before shipping. The 
inspector in fact finds no small propor- 
tion of accidents due to carelessness, 
indifference, inexperience or lack of 
reasonable judgment. ‘‘It is just as 
essential,’’ he says, ‘‘that the worker 


_ should exercise care and caution in the 


course of his employment as it is for 
the employer to provide and instal 
safety devices’’. Again, after referring 


to certain practices by workers, such 
as the wearing of loose clothing round 
machinery, the inspector proceeds: ‘‘It 
does seem to me that before we can 
hope for any appreciable reduction in 
the number of accidents something 
must be done to discourage these and 
similar pernicious practices indulged 
in from day to day by employees.. It is 
the direct cause of 75 per cent of the 
accidents in connection with equip- 
ment’’. It is suggested that ‘‘Safety 
First’’ notices be prominently posted; 
that workers who unnecessarily expose 
themselves should be informed of their 
risk; that new hands be made aware of 
the dangers surrounding them; that 
‘‘safe’’ clothing be worn by em- 
ployees; and that the millwright or 
some other responsible person make 
periodical inspections of the plant with 
a view to safety. 


The inspector suggests amendments 
to the Factories Act to extend its ap- 
plication to owners or users of all 
boilers, and not only to those employ- 
ing ten or more persons and to restrict 
the sale or purchase of second-hand 
boilers. 


One thousand and one licenses were 
granted during the year to stationary 
engineers for operating steam plants 
carrying a pressure over 15 pounds. Of 
this number 860 were renewal licenses, ~ 
issued annually by the Workmen’s 
which are issued annually by the Work- 


men’s Compensation Board. 
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APPRENTICESHIP IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


K BEN interest, on the part of both 

employers and employees, is being 
shown concerning -the problem of 
securing an adequate supply of ap- 
prentices for the building and con- 
struction industry. The urgent need for 
immediate action in this matter was 
clearly presented by Mr. J. M. Pigott, 
President of the Association of Can- 
adian Building and Construction In- 
dustries, in a paper read before the 
fifth annual conference of the Associa- 
tion held in the city of Quebec last 
February. This paper, which appeared 
in the March issue of the Lapour Ga- 
ZETTE, pointed out the failure of exist- 
ing methods of training skilled work- 
ers in the building trades, resulting in 
a serious shortage of competent me- 
chanics, and outlined a proposed plan 
for reviving apprenticeship in the 
seasonal occupations. The proposed 
plan involves the establishment of a 
provincial apprenticeship board and 
the assessment of all employers in the 
building industry for the purpose of 
paying the wages of apprentices dur- 
ing the first two years of their train- 
ine. During the remainder of the 
training period the apprentice would 
be paid by his employer. This new as- 
sessment, which would amount to 
approximately 90 cents per $100 of 
the payroll, would be levied in the same 
way as the assessment for workmen’s 
compensation, which is approximately 
$1.80. Throughout the full apprentice- 
ship period the boy would hpend seven 
consecutive months on the job under 
the supervision of a local apprentice- 
ship board and five months in a techni- 
eal school during the winter. 


It was suggested that for the first 
two years of operation the provincial 
and federal governments should each 
contribute an amount equivalent to 
that levied on employers, thus reducing 
the employers’ assessment to approx- 


imately 380 cents. A deputation com- 


posed of representatives of the Asso- - 


ciation of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries and of the in- 
ternational building trades unions 
waited on the Dominion Government 
for the purpose of requesting the co- 
operation and assistance of the Domin- 
ion government. Efforts are also being 
made through the Ontario Employment 
Service Council to prepare a bill for 
presentation to the legislature which 
will authorize the establishment of a 
provincial board with power to assess 
employers and control the apprentice- 
ship scheme. 


The plans for putting the scheme 
into operation are still in the formative 
stage and it will be some time before 
the work of training apprentices under 
the proposed scheme can be commenéed. 
The situation is one which requires 
elose co-operation amongst employers, 
labour organizations and_ technical 
schools. There is a growing opinion, on 
the part of many interested persons, 
that the problem. of apprenticeship can 
best be solved by industry and that 
future developments should result 
from earnest efforts on the part of em- 
ployers and employees to co-operate in 
cievising ways and means for establish- 
ing local apprenticeship plans in dif- 
ferent trades. These may later be 
amalgamated into a provincial scheme 
for the whole building industry. Others 
believe that the time has come for 
establishing provincial apprenticeship 
schemes involving all trades and skilled 
occupations, and that legislation should 
be enacted to provide for the above 
plan, 
established in all branches of industry 
now covered by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts. It would appear that 
employers in the building trades are 
not yet prepared to assume the respon- 
sibility and cost of training apprentices, 


or a modification of it, being ~ 
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and that very few boys are willing to 
serve a term of apprenticeship until 
some provision is made for providing 
adequate training, assured wages 
- during the full year, and a prospect of 
steady employment on completion of 
the training period. Steady employ- 
ment cannot be assured while the 
building trades continue to be seasonal 
occupations, and the public are not yet 
convinced that construction work can 
be earried on throughout the whole 
year without adding to the cost of 
operation. It is claimed by some build- 
ers that if the work were equally 
distributed over the twelve months 
instead of being confined to the period 
of good weather, building costs would 
be considerably decreased, although 
there would still be a difference be- 
tween the cost of summer and winter 
construction in some lines of work. 


The plan proposed by Mr. Pigott has 
met with the approval of organized 
labour, and the technical schools are 
willing and anxious to co-operate by 
providing special courses for appren- 
tices, and, if necessary, supervising the 
training received on the job. One of 
the main objects of secondary vocation- 
al education as expressed by Dr. F. W. 
Merchant, Director of Technical Edu- 
cation for Ontario, is to promote some 
form of apprenticeship in skilled occu- 
pations and to co-operate with industry 
in providing suitable training for ap- 
prentices. The vocational schools can- 
not replace apprenticeship but they 
ean and should provide a preliminary 
_ training for young students who intend 
to enter industrial occupations and 
later supplement the training received 
on the job by special ‘instruction 
designed to meet the needs of various 
kinds of workers and apprentices. 


The preliminary training ay con- 
sist of instruction in— 
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(a) The essentials of a general educa- 
tion, 


(b) Subjects which are fundamental to 
most industries, such as mechan- 
ical drawing, shop mathematics, 


mechanies, ete. 


(c) Practical work of a general char- 
acter in different trades. 


The supplementary training for ap- 
prentices and adult workers may con- 
sist of — 


(a) Extension of academic courses 
where such extension is necessary, 


Systematic instruction in the 
knowledge related to different 
trades. Every trade has a body of 
such knowledge which it is ne- 
cessary that the apprentice should 
acquire. 


(b) 


(ec) Training to give skill in the me- 
chanical operations of trades in so 
far as such training can be given 


in schools. 
This training can be continued 
throughout the year in part-time 


classes for a few hours each week, or 
it can be given in the ease of seasonal 
trades, through full-time courses in the 
winter months. 


The attitude of labour organizations 
is expressed by Mr. J. F. Marsh, Gen- 
eral Representative of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
who referred to the proposed plan in 
the following words:— ‘‘The trades 
unions are anxious to assist in any way 
they can, to: bring into effect an appren- 
ticeship plan that will be mutually 
satisfactory. The plan suggested by 
Mr. Pigott is a step in the right direc- 
tion and deserves the commendation 
and support of the contractors, the 
building public, the federal and pro- 
vincial governments and the _ trades 
unions.”’ 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
: ; 


THE closing exercises of the provin- , 


cial Agricultural and Technical 
School in Charlottetown, held on April 
12, marked the end of the third year of 
vocational education in Prince Edward 
Island. The school, which was opened 
as a result of federal assistance under 
the Technical Education Act, is en- 
deavouring to meet the vocational 
needs of students from all parts of the 
province and offers courses in agricul- 
tural and industrial work. New courses 
are being added to meet the increasing 
demand for vocational training, and it 
is expected that the day courses now 
being given in agriculture, motor me- 
chanics and butter and cheese manu- 
facturing will be increased to include 
lobster packing, fox raising and other 
courses directly connected with the 
industries of the province. The evening 
courses given during the past year in- 
eluded motor mechanics, mechanical 
drawing, woodworking, wireless tele- 
graphy, mathematics and English. 
These courses also will be added to as 
the need arises. The total enrolment 
last year was 172, 65 in the day classes 
and 107 in the evening, which is a con- 
siderable increase in both departments 
over the enrolment for the previous 
year. Vocational education is a new 
development in Prince Edward Island 
and its field is limited, but the school 
is meeting a real need and is being 
recognized aS a permanent and useful 
institution by those who were indif- 
ferent or opposed.to its establishment. 
The growing interest on the part of the 
general public and the business men of 
the province is shown by. the large at- 
tendance at the convocation exercises, 
and the five prizes which were offered 
for competition in the _ different 
courses. In his address to the gathering, 
Mr. Vernon Crockett, principal of the 
school, very clearly summarized the 
work of the school and pointed out the 
need for enlarging its activities. The 


following extracts from his speech in- 
dicate the spirit of the school and the 
prospect for future developments :— 


There are those who say that the young 
people of this province do not need vocation- 
al education, that they are better off without 
it, that education unsettles people, and makes 
ton restless and dissatisfied with themselves 
and that eventually they leave home and are 
a direct loss to the province. Our reply to 
that contention is that it is directly con- 
trary to the facts. It is not the skilled work- 
ers who leave home but the unskilled. Voca- 
tionel education does not depopulate the 
country. It has the opposite effect. The stu- 
dents of this institution do not leave the 
province as soon as they finish their course 
here. They go back home and are incorporated 
into the agricultural and industrial life of 
the country. Statistics from Truro Agricul- 
tural College, the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege and Macdonald College, St. Anne de 
Bellevue,*bear out our contention. The vast 
majority, a very large percentage, almost all 
of the graduates of these institutions identify 
themselves with the agricultural and indus- 
trial and social life of the Dominion. Voca- 
tional education is also meeting with opposi- 
tion on the ground of its excessive cost. 
What does it cost? Making necessary deduc- 
tions for capital expenditure the total annual 
cost of running this institution is less than 
$12,000. a year, of which amount the Federal 
Government pays $8,000. Towards the main- 
tenance and upkeep of this school the total 
annual levy on each taxpayer of this province 
is approximately thirty cents. That does not 
seem to be excessive. I do not think it is 
costing enough. I wish I could point out to - 
you, as I feel it myself, the tremendous im- 
portance of this school in the development 
of the resources of this province. Once that 
conviction gets possession of us the question 
of cost will become a matter for secondary 
consideration. Just think what it would mean 
to this province if we had two hundred 
young men of the same quality as those who 
are graduating this evening studying scienti- 
fically the various problems connected with 
our agricultural, and industrial and social 
development. I am not talking about what 
we have already accomplished. I am thinking 
about the possibilities which are tremendous. 
To make this thing a success will cost a little 
more than it is costing at present, and it is 
just here that vocational differs from ordin- 
ary secondary and high school edueation. 
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Technical education means work shops, and 
laboratories, and facilities for practical de- 
monstrations. Vocational education means 
doing things, not merely talking about or 
thinking about doing them. Our motor me- 
chanics here can take your ear, tractor or 
gas engine all to pieces and put it together 
again. If there is anything wrong they can 
put it right. They didn’t learn that from a 
textbook. They couldn’t learn it from a text- 
book. 


Our dairy students can take your cream, 
test it, pasteurize it, churn it, pack the pro- 
duct and put it on the market in first class 
condition. In texture, flavour, and keeping 
quality it will be as good as the best. But it 
costs money to equip an institution to do this 
kind of work. I am not asking for more 
money. I am only trying to point to some of 
the difficulties and I want to insist on the 
extreme importance of getting the right 
viewpoint on a question that vitally concerns 
the future welfare and prosperity of this 
province. 


Agriculture, we have learned, is the basic 
industry in this province, and of that indus- 
try dairying is the most important sub-divi- 
sion. That is why a dairy herd is kept on the 
school premises and a fully equipped cheese 
and butter plant is being operated at the 
school. We give our students a thorough in- 
sight into every phase of the business from 
the production of the raw material to the 
marketing and consumption of the finished 
product. They learn to appreciate above 
everything else the necessity for absolute 
cleanliness in every department of the dairy 
business. Last autumn a prominent dairyman 
at the Provincial Exhibition created consider- 
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able amusement in a section of the grand 
stand by appearing in the live stock parade 
dressed in a white laundered suit. A white 
laundered. suit is the official dress of dairy- 
men in Denmark and in other countries where 
dairying has been elevated to the status of a 
fine art. 


There is just another matter to which I 
should like to refer before I finish. There is 
an idea abroad that vocational education is 
a matter that concerns the country alone. 
That is wrong. On this question of vocational 
education the city and country are one. There 
are hundreds of young people in this city 
between the ages of 14 and 18 who would be 
greatly benefited by such instruction as this 
school is capable of giving in either day or 
night classes. I suggested recently that an 
economic survey should be made of this city, 
to find out how many hoys and girls between 
the ages of 14 and 18 are attending educa- 
tional institutions, hay many have gone to 
work for themselves, how many are follow- 
ing blind alley occupations, how many are 
apparently doing nothing. This survey might 
be followed by legislation providing for part 
time day or night class instruction for such 
of these as have gone to work and wish to 
avail themselves of the opportunities afford- 
ed. This is the plan being followed by all 
countries where an efficient system of  se- 
condary education is considered of first im- 
portance. Students whose efficiency has been 
increased by attendance at these classes 
might be given a slight increase in wages or 
salary by their employers to compensate 
them for the necessary trouble involved. I 
hope the city wiil take this matter in hand 
and that attendance at night classes particu- 
larly will be largely increased next winter. 





ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN MINES OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES 


Fkom time to time articles have ap- 

peared in the LaspouR GAZETTE in 
which reference has been made to re- 
commendations and regulations for the 
improvement of safety conditions in 
mines. Among these may be mentioned 
‘‘Mining Accidents in Ontario’? and 
‘*British Columbia Coal Mine Regula- 
tions’’ in the issues of April and 
March, 1923, respectively, and the 
‘‘Report on Disaster in British Colum- 
bia Coal Mine’’ in the issue of October, 


1922. Particulars with regard to min- 
ing accidents in Canada, as prepared 
by the Department of Labour, are con- 
tained in ‘‘Fatal Industrial Accidents 
in Canada, in 1922’’ in the issue of 
March, 1923. The following informa- 
tion deals with accidents and measures 
and suggestions for the promotion of 
safety in the mines of Great Britain, 
United States, France, and South 
Africa. 
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Great Britain 


A committee has recently been ap- 
pointed by the British Secretary of 
Mines, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Richard A. S. Redmayne, K.C.B., to 
prepare under the direction of the 
Safety in Mines ‘Research Board, a 
scheme for investigating possible 
methods for reducing the number of 
accidents from falls of ground in coal 
mines and to consider arrangements to 
carry out the proposed scheme. 


On March 18; 1923, Mr. George Bar- 
_ ker, a member of the Labour Party 
and a miners’ representative, moved a 
resolution in the British House of Com- 
mons deploring the heavy loss of life 
and the large number of non-fatal ac- 
cidents in mines, and recommending 
legislation to improve and strengthen 
the provisions of the Coal Mines Act, 
1911, in order to secure the fullest pro- 
tection possible to those engaged in the 
industry. He quoted figures to show 
that for the four years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, the average annual num- 
ber of fatalities wes 1,125 and the num- 
ber of persons disabled for more than 
seven days was 107,969; and for the ten 
years ending 1921 the total number 
killed in the industry was 12,897. Dur- 
ing 1922, according to figures obtained 
from the Secretary of Mines, the num- 
ber of accidents resulting from various 
causes was as follows: 


Seriously 
Killed injured 
Falls of roof and sides.. 548 1,911 
Haulage accidents ‘below 
SUOUE asb a Nal cnie ays eid 1,127 
Explosions of fire emp or | 
GOALTOUST. Medes etets te 5, ais srs 73 123 
Explosions due to shot 
ARE UT OCW S %, “cr iel Wie Eh Pele Abe te AY, 297 
Shaft accidents. nislislal a sei sls 40 97 


Mr. Barker suggested the sinking of 
a shaft where the working face ex- 
ceeded one mile from the shaft, claim- 
ing that this would lessen haulage costs 
and the number of accidents, and that 
the ventilation of the colliery and the 
health of the miners would be im- 
proved and the risk of explosion and 
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the quantity of coal dust on roadways 
would be reduced. He also suggested 
that if vacant places were stowed with 
the rubbish at present brought up and 
dumped on the surface, the space for 
accumulation of gas would be reduced 
and subsidences and falls of roof pre- 
vented. Many accidents, he claimed, 
were caused by the overworking of pit 
ponies, and he drew attention to the 
treatment of these animals in the pits. 
He urged that the greatest possible en- 
couragement be given to miners who 
invent appliances for reducing mine 
accidents claiming that an appliance 
was on the market which, if universal- 
ly adopted, would practically abolish 
accidents due to shot-firing; that the 
lighting of mines should be improved 
so as to diminish the prevalence of 
nystagmus and at the same time reduce 
the number of accidents; that the 
present system of inspection could be 
improved by increasing the number of 
inspectors and publishing their reports. 
He condemned economies effected in 
recent years in the administration of 
the Mines Department and enquired 
whether the Safety in Mines Research 
Board was not being hindered in its 
work on grounds of economy. 


Mr. Harper Parker, who seconded 
the motion, urged an amendment to the 
Act to provide for some control of the 
speed at which the men shall be lower- 
ed into or raised from the mines and 
suggested periodical inspection of 
over-winding apparatus and that the 
winding-engine man should never be 
given any other work which would in- 
terfere with close attention to his 
winding duties. 


This resolution was agreed to, as the 
Government realized the importance 
of expressing the opinion that the 
House regarded accidents to life and 
limb with feeling. It was explained, 
however, that the Secretary of Mines 
might by Order make such general 
regulations for the conduct and guid- 
ance of those managing a mine or em- 
ployed in or about mines as may ap- 
pear best, and provide for safety and 
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health, for proper inspection and for 
the care and treatment of horses and 
other animals. 


A few days later the Secretary of 
Mines announced the appointment of a 
committee to. investigate the existing 


arrangements for the provision and 


maintenance of appliances for use in 
rescue work, for the training of rescue 
corps and brigades, and to report what 
steps, if any, should be taken to im- 
prove these arrangements by amend- 
ments of the law or regulations or 
otherwise. 


United States. 


The American Association for Labor 
Legislation is urging that protective 
legislation be strengthened (1) to 
safeguard mine inspectors against 
partisan interference, whether political 
or industrial, and to place them upon a 
basis of training and experience; and 
(2) to offer, through workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, inducements to careful 
employers who reduce hazards by 
proper safeguards. 


Reports from the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines indicate that in ten 
years there have. been 23,979 coal 
miners killed in the United States. In 
a comparison with British fatality 
rates, a report states fhat in the ten 
vears (1911-1920 inclusive) the average 
fatality rate has been 1.2 for every 
1,000 men employed in Great Britain 
and 4.3 for every 1,000 theoretic 300- 
day workers in the United States; that 
in 1920, the last year for which com- 
parable figures are available, the Brit- 
ish rate was 0.80 as compared with 3.77 
in the United States, the fatalities num- 
bering 1,103 in Great Britain and 2,271 
in the United States. Because of differ- 
ences of conditions in the two coun- 
tries, it is claimed, however, that it is 
difficult to compare the frequency of 
mine accidents. In the coal mines of 
Great Britain there are about 1,000,000 
men employed, which is approximately 
one-third more than in the United 
States, and the yearly output is about 
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300,000,000 tons, which is less than half 
the production in the United States. 


During 1922, a slight reduction is 
shown in the number of coal - mine 
fatalities, but in relation to the quan- 
tity of coal produced the accident rate 
was higher than for 1921. Owing to a 
strike from April to August, 1922, the 
production of anthracite was complete- 
ly stopped and the output of bitu- 
minous coal was cut to half its usual 
quantity, and during these months 
there was an abnormally low number 
of fatal accidents. A summarization of 
the year’s record shows 1,967 fatalities, 


‘a reduction of 20 from the previous 


year. Nine hundred deaths, or about 
50 per cent of the accidents resulted 
from falls of rock or coal. There were 
11 ‘‘major’’ disasters, (at which more 
than 5 lives were lost) due to explo- 
sions, causing the death of 264 men, 
and in 1921 there were five ‘‘major”’ 
disasters with a loss of 34 lives. The 
following table shows the death rate 


per million tons of coal due to prin- 
cipal causes, as follows: 

. 1922 1921 
Falls of rock and coal......... 1,955 2,023 
Haulage) aceidentys 3"\)iagtaye 0.736 0.637 
Gas and dust explosions...... 0.675 0.229 
Powder and other explosives... 0.196 0.300 
HAGE UERCEDY Its Nie eaves ate « re Oats 0.159 0,158 


The rate for all classes of accidents 
in 1922 was 4,273 per million tons, as 
compared with 3,924 in 1921. 


The Bureau claims that probably the 
most important factor started in 1922 
for promoting safety in mines was the 
holding of sectional safety conferences 
for mining men interested in safety. 
This work was initiated and carried on 
by the Mining Section of the National 
Safety Council. Other improvements 
noted that have a direct bearing on 
safety are: The substitution of storage 
battery locomotives for trolley locomo- 
tives, the replacing of dry drills in 
mines with wet drills, and the installa- 
tion of larger and better ventilation 
equipment. Improvements were made 
in the mechanical safeguards for 
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hoisting, and in the work of fireproof- 
ing shafts. During the year ending 
June 30, 1922, the two mine’ rescue 
ears and ten safety stations of the 
Bureau trained 18,253 men in first-aid, 
1,106 in mine rescue, and 1,930 in com- 
bination first-aid and mine-rescue work. 
It also described mine safety and mine 
rescue work to 86,899 persons, render- 
ed assistance at 24 mine accidents (20 
in coal mines and 4 in metal mines) 
conducted and assisted in conducting 
26 state, local and company first-aid 
meets in mine districts, inspected mine 
rescue apparatus and gave advise as to 
its condition and repairs needed; in- 
vestigated and made recommendations 
concerning mines in which explosions 
or fires occurred; produced and dis- 
tributed free, for educational purposes, 
motion picture films on subjects relat- 
ing to mining and the health and safety 
of miners; formulated a code on pro- 
cedure in mine rescue, and assisted in 
an International Conference to reach 
standardization in mine rescue appar- 
atus throughout the world. Co-oper- 
ation in the work was maintained with 
the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice and the National Safety Council. 
Practically half a million dollars per 
year is expended by the Bureau. The 
following hints to miners are contain- 
ed in a bulletin issued by the Bureau, 
setting forth methods to be used in 
case of fire or explosion, where men are 
trapped in the workings. 


1. When entrapped by gases and 
forced back into a crosseut or drift in 
which is comparatively good air, keep 
in mind the thought of building a bulk- 
head and collect tools, timber, water 
and other necessities on the way. 


2. Before constructing a bulkhead, 
make sure that there is no manway or 
other connection with another level 
through which fumes could come. 


3. When erected, test a bulkhead for 
leaks by means of a candle or carbide 
lamp. 
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4. If there is a compressed-air pipe 
with hose attached leading into the 
drift, and gas is coming in during erec- 
tion of the bulkhead, station a man 
blowing air to keep back the gas. 


5. Use a minimum of light when in 
a bulkhead region, as these consume 
oxygen. 


6. The burning of the flame of a 
candle or lamp will show the condition 
of the confined air and how the oxygen 
is being used up. 


7. Keep moving in the drift as much 
as possible, so as to mix the air, and do 
not gather in one place. 


8. A bulkhead drift 250 feet long 
and 6 feet high by 6 feet wide contains 
9,000 cubie feet of air, and at the 
disastrous fire in the North Butte Min- 
ing Company’s Granite Mountain shaft. 
kept 29 men alive for 36 hours; and 
one 130 feet long and 7 feet high by 7 
feet wide, containing 6,500 cubic feet, 
supported 6 out of 8 men for 50 hours, 
and would have sufficed for all 8 men 
for 65 hours if the air had been cir- 
culated by moving about. 


France. 


By an Act of July 8, 1890, amended 
by the Acts of March 25, 1901, and May 
9, 1905, and incorporated in Book II 
of the Labour Code, sections 120-157, 
provision is made for the appointment 
of safety overseers (délégués a la sé- 
eurité) to visit underground works in 
mines and quarries and _ investigate 
hygienic conditions and provisions for 
the safety of the workers employed. 
A Bill has recently been introduced, 
proposing that this legislation should 
be extended to cover surface workers 
in mines. It is pointed out that oper- 
ations of the most varied nature are 
now carried on at the surface of coal 
mines, and that in some cases the most 
elementary precautions for the safety 
of the workers are not observed. Mr. 
Richard Georges, who introduced the 
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bill, quoted recent statistics which 
show that the number of accidents to 
surfaee workers in 1919 was 7,717 (of 
whom 32 were killed) out of 60,549 
workers, as compared with 6,697 (45 
killed and 6,652 injured) out of 56,215 
workers in 1911. He also emphasized 
the importance of protecting the health 
of the workers, who are exposed to all 
sorts of diseases (particularly the 
women workers). 
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During recent years a ‘‘Safety First’’ 
campaign has been conducted on the 
Rand Mines under the auspices of the 
Rand Mutual Assurance Company. The 
following figures show the fatal acei- 
dent rates per 1,000 persons employed 
in the years 1915 to 1921 inclusive: 
1915, 3.173) 1916, 3.163°1917),'2.64; 1918} 
2.55; 1919, 2.48; 1920, 2.45; 1921, 2:28. 


REPORTS OF CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE AND THE 
ONTARIO SAFETY LEAGUE. 


HE Ontario Safety League recently 

issued its ninth annual report which 
contains also the fourth annual report 
of the Canadian National Safety 
League. The former League is a mem- 
ber of the Dominion organization and 
has charge of the work in Ontario. A 
similar organization exists in Mani- 
toba, and in Quebec there is the Sha- 
winigan Falls Safety League which is 
affiliated with the National League. ~ 


During the year the National League 
gave serious consideration to the 
question of organizing in every prov- 
ince throughout the country, and in 
that connection a delegation interview- 
ed representatives of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments during Sep- 
tember, 1922, when a conference was 
being held in connection with the un- 
employment situation, at which it is 
reported they were assured of the 
sympathy and co-operation of the 
Minister of Labour and of the Minister 
of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment. Later another depu- 
tation accompanied by the Hon. James 
Murdock, Minister of Labour and Mr. 
Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress, interviewed the 
Hon. Mr. Fielding, Minister of Finance 
with reference to a financial grant to 
assist In organizing the provincial or- 
ganizations. It is reported they were 
successful in so far as the Government 


has placed the sum of $25,000 in the 
estimates for this purpose. 


The receipts of the Ontario League 
for the year 1922 amounted to $24,225 
including a grant from the Province of 
$10,000, grants from the city of Toronto 
for the years 1921 and 1922 of $2,000 
for each year, and membership fees and 
general collections amounting to $10,- 
225. The expenditures for the year 
amounted to $23,880 of which $12,830 
was for general campaign work and 
$11,000 for office expenses. In addition 
to this supplies to the Canadian Na- 
tional Safety League amounted to 
$859. 


Included in the work of the Ontario 
League is the fortnightly distribution, 
to paid subscribers in 68 of the cities 
and towns of the Province of bulletins 
dealing with industrial hazards, some of 
which deal with specific hazards while 
others discuss safety measures from a 
broader viewpoint. A safety show was 
conducted at the Canadian National 
Exhibition at which were displayed 
cuarded punch presses, cutting ma- 
chines, belt guards, safety cabinets and 
gvogeles, as examples of means of pro- 
viding industrial safety. A feature 
unique as a life saver was a safety win- 
dow which enables both the upper and 
lower sash to be cleaned from the in- 
side of the building. The Safe Drivers’ 
Club which was organized during 1921 
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had a membership of 435 at the end of 
the year, and a mailing list of 3,200 
names, covering 600 cities, towns and 
villages in the province. Special atten- 
tion was also given by the League to 
work in connection with the electric 
railways, one feature of which was the 
posting of large bulletins on the backs 
of street cars. A play, ‘‘Fixing the 
Responsibility for an Accident’’ was 
staged twice at Massey Hall, Toronto, 
on January 14, the afternoon session 
being for school pupils and the evening 
for adults. This play is reported to 
have been a wonderful success in the 
impressions made upon the minds of 
the people. In the work among school 
ehildren $200 and $320 respectively 
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were distributed in connection with an 
essay contest and a cartoon contest, 
and 800 sets of patrol badges were 
issued to older children who have been 
organized to look after younger ones 
on the streets. In summarizing the work 
of the League it is stated that the 
ninth year of safety work was com- 
pleted with 60 fewer fatalities in 
Toronto than in 1913, the year 1mme- 
diately before the work started, in 
spite of an increase in population of 
91,000, with its increased proportion of 
industrial hazards and an increase of 
32,000 in automotive vehicles. It is 
claimed that there has been a saving 
of 759 lives in the nine years of safety 
work. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE IN RAG SORTING AND SHREDDING 


IN August 1922, the Federal Factory 

Inspector for the First District in 
Switzerland approached the Interna- 
tional Labour Office (League of 
Nations) asking for information as to 
the danger to which women workers 
were exposed in the processes of rag 
sorting and shredding in paper factories 
or in factories which sort and shred rags 
for the paper manufacturing trade. On 
behalf of his Department he asked for 
communication of any information as 
to these processes in other countries and 
as to means taken to avert the risks in- 
volved, stating at the same time that in 
his opinion the usual exhaust system for 
the removal of dust did not provide 
adequate protection. 


The International Labour Office 2on- 
sulted some of the members of the 
Advisory Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene of the International Labour 
Organisation, which is an international 
committee of medical and hygiene ex- 
perts appointed in 1921 to advise on 
questions of industrial hygiene and in- 
dustrial disease. A report was drawn 
up by the Industrial Hygiene Service 
of the Labour Office on the basis of the 
information received, and the main 


features of this report, supplemented 
from medical literature on the subject, 
have been summarized to form an ar- 
ticle in the International Labour 
Review of February-March, 1923, of 
which the following is a brief digest :— 


Rag picking, sorting and shredding 
are old-established occupations in 
which the majority of the workers are 
women. Rag picking, strictly speaking, 
is merely: the preliminary process of 
collecting the rags from house to house 
or from the accumulated contents of 
dust-bins. The wholesale rag dealers 
have large establishments and often 
employ a large staff, who sort and clean 
the rags. The various kinds of material, 
namely, woollen rags, cloth, merino, 
knitted goods, ete., are dealt with in 
separate rooms. The rags are sorted on 
wired tables so that the dust still ad- 
hering to them may be removed. 


Whether the rag picker’s occupation 
as such, as distinct from rag sorting 
and shredding, is deleterious to the 
health of the worker, is an open ques- 
tion, as also whether there is any risk 
for the population living in the near 
neighborhood of rag pickers’ quarters ; 
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complaint is, however, invariably made 
of the smells which arise from such 
quarters and from refuse depots. Oc- 
cupational risk appears as soon as the 
rags begin to be handled in detail, and 
is the same throughout, arising from 
the uncleaned state of the rags, and 
from the dust which they hold. As the 
process of sorting, i.e., handling, begins 
even with the rag picker and continucs 
through all stages until it passes i:to 
the final process of shredding, which }s 
itself no more hygienic than sorting, 
whatever risk there is is pretty well 
continuous throughout the trade. In 
iheory it would appear that rag pickers 
mast be liable to contract infectious 
d‘seases and diseases which are due to 
parasites. More recently, however, this 
opinion has been contested, and it is 
held that the danger ot contagion, 
though present, has been exaggerated. 
Progress in sanitary measures and the 
increasing adoption of disinfection pro- 
cesses must obviously lessen risk. They 
cannot, however, wholly eliminate it.. 


The work of sorting consists in tear- 
meg up the rags, elassifying them in 
grades according to their material 
(linen, cotton, wool, ete.), colour, or 
thickness, and removing all buttons, 
buckles and hooks, if they are not made 
of anima! or vegetable fibre. The work 
is carried on simultaneously with the 
operation of shredding, which operation 
consists in dividing into strips cotton or 
linen rags which subsequently go 
through the cutting and the wil'owing 
machines, and are then boiled. A cer- 
tain amount of dust remains ir the rags 
although they have been previously 
thrashed, and this dust is: lberated by 
the operation of shredding and flies up 
round the worker. Rag-shredding 
rooms are well known to be unhealthy 
in many respects. The amount of dust 
liberated is enormous. The atmosphere 
in rag-shredding rooms is full of thick, 
clinging, and evil-smelling dust, which 
settles thickly on the walls, the floors, 
the furniture, and the workers’ clothes. 
At all times of the year, but particularly 


in summer, dust settles on the hands 
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and faces of the sorters, and combines 
with their perspiration to form a sort 
of paste. The workers generally cough 
a great deal but this ceases as soon as 
they leave the place of work. Clouds of 
dust rise,in the air, even when rags are 
simply sorted, but still more dust is 


caused by the work of shredding or 


tearing rags, removing buttons, ete. In 
some workrooms the dust is so thick 
that the workers cannot breathe unless 
they tie a cloth or sponge in front of 
their mouths and noses. The amount of 
dust produced varies very considerably 
according to the nature of the rags. 
Old clothes produce an immense amount 
of dust, while new scraps from the dress- 
making and clothing industry cause 
very much less. The feature which gives 
rise to the principal risk in the rag 
sorting and shredding trade is, beyond 
doubt, an excessive quantity of dust, and 
the principal aim of sanitary measures 
should be to prevent this condition 
The possibility of contracting infec- 
tious disease is far less important, al- 
though at first sight such diseases liab'e 
to have a fatal termination might ap 
pear the greater danger. The principal 
infectious diseases liable to be con- 
tracted are smallpox, anthrax and 
erysipelas. The disease which used to 
be known as ‘‘ rag sorters’ disease ’’ 
and which often proved fatal has peen 
shown by bacteriological examination 
to have been anthrax. Industrial disease 
statistics appear to show, however, that 
at the present time cases of anthrax in 
she rag industry are rare. Some other 
infectious diseases are also i-tr.:quent, 
as their germs lose their vitahry by 
dessication if the bales of rags are 
stored for a long time without being 
opened, which is frequently the case. 
The bacteria of anthrax, tetanus, and 
erysipelas, however, are able to spore 
and may thus retain their vitality for 
years. General factory conditions 
naturally have an important bearing 
on disease frequency. Contrary to what 
might have been supposed, medical in- 
spectors of factories state that this oc- 
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cupation has given them much less trou- 
ble than they expected. The installa- 
tion of exhaust apparatus on each dust- 
ing machine and the sorting aud shred- 
ding tables has given most satisfactory 
results, and has reduced the danger 
which previously existed to a mininium. 
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The article goes on to give a brief 
record of what has been done in the 
way of investigations in the occupation 
of rag-sorting, together with the legisla- 
tion enacted in some of the principal 
eountries of Europe and the United 
States. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


HE Federal Employee, of Washing- 

ton, D.C., (January and March, 
1923) gives an account of the Classifica- 
tion’ Act passed by the United States 
Congress on March 3, 1928. This Act 
provides for an impartial survey of the 
entire federal civil service. The need 
for the reclassification of federal em- 
ployees has been recognized for several 
years. Data covering the technical and 
- scientific services which were presented 
to the Congressional Joint Commission 
on the Reclassification of Salaries in 
1919 showed variations in rates of com- 
pensation for duties requiring similar 
qualifications and responsibilities rang- 
ing from 32 per cent below the average 
for the grade to 53 per cent above it. 
It was also found that for a large pro- 
portion of the employees in the tech- 
nical and scientific services receiving 
more than $2,500 a year no provision 
whatever had been made to compensate 
for the reduced purchasing power of 
the dollar. Employees earning less than 
$2,500 a year have been paid an annual 
bonus of $240. 


The new act provides for the estab- 
lishment of an official Personnel Class- 
ification Board to be composed of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
a member of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the chief of the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency. The functions of 
the board include :—(1) The preparation 
of a statement giving (a) the duties and 
responsibilities involved in the classes 
to be established within the several 
grades, illustrated where necessary by 


examples of typical tasks, (b) the mini- 
mum qualifications required for the sa- 
tisfactory performance of such duties 
and tasks and (c) the titles given to such 
classes. (2) The duty of compensation 
rates and the submission of a report to 
Congress with a view to their reason- 
able adjustment. 


The act lays down certain rules for 
determining initial compensation rates, 
among which are the following :—(1) 
Existing compensation of employees to 
be computed including bonus. (2) If 
the existing salary is lower than the 
compensation schedule an increase to be 
made in the minimum for the appro- 
priate grade. (3) If the employee is 
not a veteran of the Civil War or the 
widow of such veteran and is receiving 
pay in excess of the range of the sched- 
ule, compensation to be reduced to 
nearest rate. (4) All new appointments 
to be made at the minimum for the 
gerade or class thereof. 


The new compensation schedules are 
to be effective from July 1, 1924, and 
present statutory salaries and bonuses 
are to be abolished. In determining the 
rate of compensation the principle of 
equal compensation for equal work is 
to be applied irrespective of sex. The 
Act applies to all civilian positions in 


any department of the United States 


Government with the exception of the 
postal service, the Board of Education, 
the Police and Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the Publie Health 
Service, the Coastguard Service and cer- 
tain skilled trades and labour. 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES AND CARE OF CHILDREN IN ALBERTA 


Annual Report of Superintendent of Neglected Children for 1922 


T HE annual report on Mothers’ Al- 

lowanees in Alberta in 1922 has been 
issued recently by the Provincial Super- 
intendent of Neglected Children. This 
official has charge of the administration 
of the Mothers’ Allowance Act as well 
as of the Children’s Protection Act. A 
similar combination of duties exists in 
Saskatchewan where by legislation 
passed in 1922 the new Bureau of Child 
Protection has charge ot the adminis- 
tration of the Children’s Protection Act, 
the Juvenile Courts Act and the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act. 


The number of widows benefiting 
under the Alberta Mothers’ Allowance 
Act in 1922 continued itv increase, 
severely straining the iunds available 
for their relief. The increase is ac- 
counted for by the unusual drought last 
year, and by the decrease in employ- 
ment in the Province, which was only 
partly offset by a fall in city rents. 
Some relief is looked for from amend- 
ments to the act which were before the 
Legislature at its recent session. These 
amendments, which would enable rural 
councils, as well as the councils of cities 
and towns, to appoint inspectors under 
the act, will be outlined in a review of 
the work of the session in a later issue 
of the Laspour Gazerrre. During the 
past year difficulty was experienced 
by the administrators in distributing 
the grants equally accurding to dis- 
tricts, but it is hoped that in future it 
will be more possible to satisfy the 
claims of the various municipalities. 
The Superintendent recommends that 
reciprocal arrangements be made with 
other provinces in respect to bene- 
ficiaries who move from one province to 
another. 


The number of mothers who were 
drawing allowances on December 31, 
1922, was 619, as compared with 538 


at the end of the preceding year. The 
number of children assisted was 1,864 
in 1922 and 1,636 in 1921, and the total 
amount paid last year was $252,243, as 
compared with $207,144 in 1921. A 
table is given showing the number of 
mothers coming under the Act, and 
the amounts paid to them, in the cities, 
towns, villages, municipalities and un- 
organized districts, together with the 
number of children for whom these 
mothers have to provide. The figures 
show that while the mothers drawing 
allowances are more numerous in tke 
cities and towns, the dependent families 
are larger in the more sparsely settled 
districts. This difference may perhaps 
be partly accounted for by the fact that 
the outlying districts are less closely in 
touch with the administration, and that 
assistance therefore tends to be limited 
to outstanding cases of need. 


Department of Neglected Children. 


The Alberta Children’s Protection Act 
provides for the organization of 
Children’s Aid Societies, and these 
societies are largely responsible, in the 
centres in which they exist, for carry- 
ing out the purpose of the Act, which, 
as the report says, is ‘‘to give every 
child a reasonable opportunity in life.’’ 
Municipalities having a population of 
0,000 or more are required by law to 
provide a shelter or permanent home 
in which the wards of the Department 
may be cared for until good homes ean 
be found for them. They must also 
provide probation officers to do the 
work of the Department within their 
own area. In smaller towns, villages 
smd municipalities, and in the outlying 
districts, the work is done through in- 
spectors and matrons employed direct- 
ly by the Department. The wards of 
the Department are divided into two 
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classes; first, the neglected and depend- 
ant, including orphans and children of 
parents incapable or unfit to look after 
their children decently (during last 
vear 453 children of this class were 
eared for); and second, delinquent 
boys and girls, of which class 4438 boys 
and girls were tried by the 70 Juvenile 
Court Commissioners throughout the 
Province. These children are not treat- 
ed as criminals and are not tried in the 
public court room. In most eases first 
offenders are returned to their parents 
after the Court has had a friendly talk 
with parents and child. Some children 
are placed in charge of a probation 
officer, whose duty is to take a special 
interest in the child. By this treat- 
ment, it is stated, ‘‘many boys and girls 
hace been reclaimed without having 
any of the stigma of Court or jail at- 
tached to them. It is only when all 
other means have failed that they are 
confined to institutions’’. Inspectors 
and officers are expressly instructed to 
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secure an adjustment,, if possible, with- 
out Court proceedings. Another prin- 
ciple followed by the Department is 
the necessity of home surroundings for 
the normal development of children, 
and every effort 1s made before a home 
is broken up. Institutions however 
are required for the treatment of fee- 
ble-minded or ‘‘incorrigible’’ boys and 
girls. 


The following figures show the ex- 
tent of the work during the past year. 
Neglected children brought before ju- 
venile courts numbered 453. 
children 246 were made wards of the 
Superintendent of Neglected Children. 


In the same period 448 delinquent 


children were dealt with, and 833 chil- 
dren passed through the various shelters. 
Of the latter number 117 were adopted, 
233 were placed at work, 251 were re- 
turned to relatives, 55 were placed in 
institutions, 25 died, 18 ran away, and 
95 remained in the shelter at the close 
of the year. 


HANDBOOK OF CHILD WELFARE WORK IN CANADA 
Publication by Child Welfare Division of the Dominion Department of Health | 


valuable book of reference on the 

manifold work now being carried on 
in the interest of children throughout 
Canada, has been published recently by 
the Dominion Department of Health, 
under the title ‘‘A Handbook of Child 
Welfare Work in Canada for the year 
ended March 31, 1922,’’ compiled and 
edited by Dr. Helen MacMurchy, chief 
of the Division of Child Welfare. The 
Child Welfare Division was the first 
division created under tue provisions of 
the Dominion Act of 1919 establishing 
the Department of Health. 


The health and welfare of children 
are recognized as being primarily mat- 
ters of Provineial concern, but their 
vital importance to the nation brings 
them within the national sphere, and 
the new Department was therefore em- 


‘thorities, 


powered ‘‘ to co-operate with the Pro- 
vineial, territorial and other health 
authorities with a view to the co- 
ordination of the efforts proposed or 
made for preserving and improving the 


public health, the conservation of child , 


life and the promotion of child wel- 
fare.’’ The present Handbook is the 
outcome of the policy outlined in the 
foregoing section of the Act. 


Child hygiene, public health nursing 


Of these 
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and maternal welfare are the special — 


charge of the provincial health au- 
the chief executive being 
generally the Provincial principal 
medical health officier, having under 


his control, in some provinces, bureaus — 
of child and maternal hygiene. In other © 
provinces such bureaus have indepen- — 


dent jurisdiction. Most provinces have, 


. 
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besides, a superintendent of Neglected 
and Dependent Children. Several 
cities now make speciat provision for 
the teaching of defective children, 
among these being Victoria and Van- 
eouver in British Columbia; Calgary 
- and Edmonton, in Alberta; Regina, in 
Saskatchewan; Winnipeg, in Manitoba; 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Guelph, 
Peterboro and Windsor in Ontario; 
Montreal, in Quebec, and Halifax, in 
_ Nova Seotia. New Brunswick also has 
taken some steps in this direction. In 
Toronto alone forty or more classes 
have been established under the Aux- 
iliary Classes Act of 1915, these ine'ud- 
ing open air or forest schools held in 
public parks, classes for defectives, for 
sight saving, ete. There are also visit- 
ing teachers, whose work among de- 
fective children, it is stated, has met 
with much _ success. In Montreal, 
Toronto and other large cities milk is 
eiven to the children either free or at 
low cost; supervised playgrounds have 
long existed in many cities and towns; 
while in some centres there are classes 
for children of pre-school age. 


Child welfare is one of the main 
coneerns of numerous women’s or- 
ganizations throughout Canada. Every 
province has its Women’s Institutions 
or Home Makers’ Clubs, and about 
three years ago a Dominion Federation 
of Women’s Institutes was formed, 
while in Quebee the ‘‘ Cercles de Fer- 
miéres ’’ and in other provinces the 
women’s sections of the Grain Growers, 
the United Farm Women, ete., all work 
in furtherance of the same object. Men- 
tion is also made in this connection of 
the Daughters of the Empire, the 
National Council of Women, the Red 
Cross Society and other Dominion-wide 
organizations, besides the Child Wel- 
fare and Children’s Aid societies, which 
exist in most cities; the Little Mothers’ 
League, and the Junior 
Societies, which are specially strong in 
Saskatchewan. 
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Coordinating agencies for these 
manifold activities are provided by 
several national organizations. The 
Dominion Council of Health is a repre- 
sentative body established under the 
Dominion Health Act and composed of 
the Chief Medical Ofcers of Health of 
the various provinces, and one repre- 
sentative each of the agricultural in- 
terests, of labour,of health education, 
and of women in urban and rural! dis- 
tricts. A large proportion of the work 
of the Council is connected with child 
welfare. 


The Canadian National Couneil of 
Child Welfare was the outcome of an 
interprovincial conference in 1920 and 
is intended to secure co-operation 
among voluntary assoctations doing 
child welfare work. All the provinces 
are represented on this Council and it 
is expected that in time provincial as- 
sociations will be formed as a basis for 
the National Council; already three 
provinces have taken steps in this 
direction. 


The Canadian Association of Child 
Protection Officers was organized in 
1921 as the result of a conference held 
at Winnipeg at the suggestion of 
judges of juvenile courts, provincial 
superintendents of neglected depen- 
dent and delinquent children, and other 
provineial officers, and of the officials 
of children’s aid societies and superin- 
tendents of detention and industrial 
homes. The membership is strictly 
limited to persons who are responsible 
for children under special treatment, 
especially those of the ‘‘ delinquent ’’ — 
type. 


The information contained in the. 
Handbook is arranged by provinces, 
the various public and private institu- 
tions on behalf of the children being 
fully deseribed so as to facilitate com- 
parison between the work of the several 
provinees of Canada. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN CANADA. 


Comparison of rates in various provinces. 


HE provisions of the minimum wage 

laws enacted in various Provinces of 
Canada were outlined and compared in 
an article which appeared in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE in September, 1920. At 
that date Minimum Wage acts had been 
passed in Manitoba, British Columbia, 
Quebec, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia 


and Ontario, while in Alberta the in- 


terests of female workers were pro- 
tected by a Minimum Wage Committee 
appointed under the Provincial Fac- 
tories Act. The Quebec act passed in 
1919, and the Nova Scotia act, passed 
in 1920, have not yet taken effect. On 
the other hand a Minimum Wage Act 
was enacted in Alberta in 1922. Regu- 
lations issued by the new Board have 
been outlined in the Lapour GAZETTE 
for Mareh and April, 1928. The accom- 
panying comparative table shows week- 
ly rates for experienced adults fixed 
by the Boards of the following Prov- 
inees: Alberta, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, Ontario and Saskatchewan. In 
Manitoba orders were issued separate- 
ly for each type of factory. These are 
grouped in the table under the head- 
ing ‘‘Manufacturing.’’ 


Inexperienced workers. 


Minimum wage orders in all Prov- 
inces fix special rates for learners, 
apprentices or minors, that is, workers 
under 18 years of age, and some also 
make provision for the physically de- 
fective. The learning period ranges 
from three to eighteen months, aceord- 
ing to the nature of the occupation 
affected by the order, and the rates of 
wages advance by stages of proficiency 
until the full minimum wage for ex- 
perienced adults is reached. The 
Boards have power to limit the num- 
ber of learners and minors employed 
at a plant. Saskatchewan was former- 


ly an exception, but legislation passed 
in 1922 conferred this power upon the 
Board of that Province. The propor- 
tion of these classes to experienced 
workers varies widely; for factory 
workers, for example, the percentage 
is, in British Columbia 14.3, in Mani- 
toba, 25 per cent; in Ontario, 50 per 
cent for adults, learners and miners 
combined; neither of these classes, 
however, to exceed 33 per cent of the 
experienced adults employed. The or- 
ders so far issued by the Alberta 
Board have laid down no limits in this 
respect. 


Hours of labour. 


The Boards of all the provinces, ex- 
cept Quebec, have power to fix not only 
the minimum wages but also the mini- 
mum number of hours for which such 
wages shall be paid. There is, how- 
ever, a wide divergence in the stard- 
ards of working hours which have been 
fixed by the various orders. Many if 
these orders provide for a working 
week of 48 hours, but allow latitude in. 
regard to the distribution of these 
hours throughout the week, to permit 
of a Saturday half holiday with con- 
sequent lengthening of working hours 
beyond eight hours on the other days 
of the week. 


The orders of the Alberta Board 
have not so far specified any limit to 
the working day or week. 


In British Columbia the week of 48 
hours is prescribed for workers in 
/offices, in public housekeeping, in per- 
sonal service, in theatres, and in tele- 
phone and telegraph service; special 
rules to govern overtime work are laid 
down in the same province for the fruit 
and vegetable industry. Working hours 
for women and girls in factories are 
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subject to the provisions of the pro- 
vineial Factories Act, while no provi- 
sion is made in regard to the hours of 
mereantile, laundry or fishery workers. 

In Manitoba the regulations of the 
Board governing most types of fac- 
tories provide for a 9-hour day and a 
48-hour week, but longer hours are per- 
mitted in some employments. Thus bag 
makes and jewelry workers have a 9- 
hour day and a 49-hour week; auto- 


MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGES 




















Alberta British Columbia 
Manufacturing.... $14.00 $14.00 
Shops and stores.. $14.00 $12.75 
(262; cents per 
hour) 
‘Laundries, dyeing $14.00 we $13.50 
and cleaning, ete. (28% cents per 
hour) 
dyitices: UITTIEY $14.00 815.00 
($65 per month) 
Hotels, restaur- $14.00 $14. 
ants, boarding |for 6day week |(Includes wait- 
houses, ete. $16.50 resses, chamber- 
for 7-day week | maids, elevator 
operators, etc.) 
Persona! service... $14.00 $14.25 
' (includes ushers 
barbers, cloak- 
room attendants, 
ete.) 
Telephone and $15.00 
Telegraph em- 
poyees. 
Mishinge ty, sans. oe. $15.50 
Fruit and  vege- $14.00 


table industry. for week of 48 


hours piece work 
rates on this 
basis 
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top, bedding, glove, dyeing and clean- 
ing workers have a 9-hour day and a 
50-hour week, and millinery, knitting, 
tailoring, and dressmaking employees 
have an 814-hour day and a 50-hour 
week, Laundry workers may be em- 
ployed for 52 hours in the week, but 
for not more than 9 hours in any day. 
The Saturday working hours in shops 
and stores are 1114, with a weekly 
maximum of 49 hours, or 53 hours per 


FOR EXPERIENCED ADULTS. 









Manitoba Ontario Saskatchewan 


$15.00 
(Millinery and 
dressmaking) 


lation 

$12.50 

11.50 

11.00 

10.00 
According to popu- 

lation 


$15.00 





$12.50 According to popu- 
lation 
$12.50 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
$12.50 14.00 
for 6-day week of 
48 hours.  Kit- 
chen employees 
$12. 
$15.00 
for 7-day week. 
Kitehen employ- 
ees $13. 
$12.00 


According to popu- 
lation 
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week in 5c, 10c, and 15¢ stores. Office 
workers in the same province are al- 
lowed a maximum week of 44 hours 
with a maximum day of 8 hours. - 


The Ontario Board has as yet fixed 
no definite limits for the working day 
or week, but the recent orders govern- 
ing office workers provide that the 
minimum rates for part time workers 
shall be based on a regular working 
week of 48 hours. 


In Saskatchewan no time limit 1s 
fixed for milliners and dressmakers, 
but a 48-hour week is fixed as the 
maximum normal period of employ- 
ment in laundries and factories, shops, 


stores. and mail order houses, and 
hotels and restaurants. 
Trades conferences. 
The Boards of Alberta, British 


Columbia, and Ontario, before fixing 
minimum wage rates for any occupation, 
summon conferences consisting of re- 
pzesentatives of the workers, their em- 
ployers, and of the general public, and 
the order which follows generally re- 
presents a compromise between the 
views of the interested parties, though 
the Board is not bound by the recom- 
mendations of such conferences. The 
Manitoba Board has judicial powers in 
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regard to the taking of evidence be- 
fore deciding on minimum wage rates. 


Boards. 


The Minimum Wage Board of AI- 
berta, established under the act passed 
in 1922, consists of three members ap- 
pointel by the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council, and representing respectively 
the employers, the employed, and the 
Province at large, one of the members 
being named chairman of the Board. 
In British Columbia also the Board 
consists of three members, one of them 
being the Provincial deputy minister of 
labour, acting as chairman. Similar 
rules are laid down for the appointment 
of the Minimum Wage Commission in 
Quebec, with the further provision that 
one of the three members be a woman. 
The acts of Nova Scotia, Ontario, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan place adminis- 
tration in the hands of Boards of five 
members, including two women, all 
the members being appointed’ by 
the Provincial Government. Board 
members are allowed no remuneration 
in British Columbia or Quebec; in 
Ontario they receive a per diem allow- 
ance for transaction of official business, 
while the acts of Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba and = Saskatchewan allow the 
members regular remuneration for 
their services and expenses. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN ONTARIO. 


Orders governing employment of female 
office workers 


HE Ontario Minimum Wage Board 
* recently issued orders governing the 
employment of female office workers 
(a) in Toronto, and (b) throughout the 
rest of the Province according to local 
population. As in the orders already 
in force in Ontario the highest rates are 
fixed for Toronto, the minimum wage 
being lower in smaller centres of popu- 
lation. The accompanying table shows, 
by population groups, the minimum 


weekly rates fixed by the order for ex- 
perienced and for inexperienced adults, 
and for young girls, in office employ- 
ment. ete! 

The Toronto order provides that any 
female employee who has worked for a 
year or more in an office before reach- 
ing the age of 18 years shall be entitled 


to the full minimum wage of $12.50 on 


reaching that age; or if she has been 
working for less than a year when she ~ 
reaches the age of 18 years she shall be 
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entitled to the full minimum upon com- 
pleting a year of work in an office. All 
the orders require that every employee 
of 18 years or over be paid at least the 
rate fixed for inexperienced adults.. 
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An office worker presenting a diploma 
from an accredited business college or 
the commercial department of a high 
school is entitled to the full experienced 
adult minimum wage. 
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The proportion of inexperienced adults 
or young girls in any establishment is 
fixed by the orders. In Toronto the 
number of these classes must not exceed 
one-third of the total female working 
force, and the number of inexperienced 
adults and young girls together must not 
exceed one-half of the total working 
force; temporary employees, that is, 
those whose employment lasts not longer 
than one month (or two months outside 
Toronto) are not reckoned in ealeulating 
the proportion of inexperienced workers. 
Outside Toronto this proportion must 
not exceed 25 per cent of the total 
female working force. This rule does 
not apply to offices where less than 
four workers are employed. 











Experienced ' Inexperienced 
Population groups adults adults Young girls 
(Over 18 years) (over 18 years) (under 18 years) 
TROLOMUTOR re ir Sates a ee PS ei ale dake eee $12.50 6 months at $10 6 months at $8 
6 months at $11 6 months at $9 
6 months at $10 
Cities over 30,000 (except Toronto)............ 12.00 6 months at $10 6 months at $8 
6 months at $11 6 months at $9 
6 months at $10 
Cities and towns between 10,000 and 30,000.... 11.00 6 months at $9 6 months at $ 7 
6 months at $10 6 months at $ 8 
6 months at $ 9 
_ Cities and towns between 4,000 and 10,000.... 10.00 ' 6 months at $8 6 months at $ 6 
6 months at $9 6 months at $7 
6 months at $ 8 
Towns and villages between 1,000 and 4,000... 9.00 All inexperienced 
6 months at $6.00 
6 months at $7.00 
6 months at $8.00 
All below 1,000 and rural parts................ 8.00 6 months at $6.00 





6 months at $7.00 


SF Le Ly LL ea Ly TAT NDT, TMT Ese rca ec cc ce I Ae 9 


Deductions for lost time must not 
exceed the proportionate value of the 
time lost as determined by the minimum 
wage for the normal working period. 


The adult minimum rates apply also 
to temporary workers, whose term of 
employment is less than two months. 
Part-time is to be calculated on the 
basis of a 48-hour week. Employees re- 
quired to wait on the premises must be 
paid for the time so spent. Every estab- 
lishment is required to keep a copy of 
the order which applies to it, posted 
in a conspicuous place, and employees 
who receive less than the prescribed 
minimum are asked to°report the cir- 


cumstance to the Board. 
These orders are subject to annual 
revision by the Board. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION DURING MARCH, 1923, AS REPORTED 
BY EMPLOYERS 


HE volume of employment as in- 

dicated in returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed a 
large contraction at the close of March, 
representing mainly seasonal losses in 
logging and temporary curtailment of 
operations in manufacturing over the 
Easter holidays. The backward season 
also had a bad effect upon employment, 
retarding to a considerable extent spring 
operations in the out-of-door industries. 
The losses at the close of March, which 
involved the release of over 20,000 per- 
sons, affected a rather larger number 
of workers than did the shrinkage mani- 
fested during the same period of last 
year, but they were not as extensive as 
in March, 1921. In both of those years 
substantial recovery was indicated early 
in April, the progressive movement con- 
tinuing almost uninterruptedly until the 
autumn. It is expected that a similarly 
favourable tendency will be evidenced 
in the next report. 


The course of employment as recorded 
by employers during 1921, 1922 and to 
the close of March, 1928, is illustrated 
in the accompanying chart. It will be 
seen that the level of employment is 
seven points higher than at the close of 
March, 1922, and over three points above 
that indicated in the same month of 





1921. The upward movement that was 
manifested during the summer and early 
autumn of the past two years may also 
be traced. 


Statements were received from 5,705 
firms employing in each case over 15 
workers. The payrolls of these em- 
ployers aggregated 736,377 persons, of 
whom 718,524 were actually at work 
on March 31, as compared with 738,877 
at the close of the preceding month. The 
index number, reflecting this decline of 
over 20,000 persons, dropped from 89.9 
on February 28, to 87.6 at the close of 
March, as compared with 80.6 and 84.1 
on March 31, 1922 and 1921, respect- 
ively. As already mentioned, the most 
pronounced reductions in personnel 
were reported in logging, an indication 
of between-season slackness in bush 
operations. The contractions in manu- 
facturing, though severe, were chiefly 
of a temporary character, being largely 
due to shutdowns over the Easter holi- 
days. The iron and steel industries 
suffered especially heavy losses on that 
account. On the other hand, signs of 
spring revival in construction and trans- 
portation were in evidence, although the 
lateness of the season delayed work to 
some extent. Activity in trade showed 
a considerable increase. 
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Employment in all districts except 
British Columbia was in smaller volume 
than at the close of February. In that 
province considerable improvement was 
indicated in logging, in the mining of 
metallic ores, and in shipping and steve- 
doring. The most important reductions 
were reported in Ontario, but the de- 
clines in Quebee and the Prairie Prov- 
inces were also pronounced. The closing 
_ of the railway ear shops and other manu- 
facturing plants over Easter caused a 
large share of the reductions in those 
provinces, but the losses in logging, 
especially in Ontario, affected a great 
many workers. The level of employ- 
ment in all provinces was higher than 
at the close of March, 1922, and except 
in the Prairie Provinces, the situation 
everywhere was better than in March, 
1921. The following table gives the 
index number of employment by prov- 
inces as at the end of March and Feb- 
ruary, 1923, and March, 1922 and 1921, 
the number of persons employed by the 
same firms on January 17, 1920, being 
taken as 100 in every case. 
































[ 
Rela- | Apr. | Mar.| Apr. | Apr 
District tive if 1 il nis 
weight | 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 
Maritime Provinees... 9.4 | 90.5 | 90.7 | 80.6 | 87.2 
Quebee and Ontario.. 69.9 | 87.3 | 89.7 | 79.7 | 82.3 
Prairie Provinces..... 12.3 | 83.5 | 88.9 | 82.1 | 88.7 
British OColumbia..... 8.4 | 92.8 | 92.0 | 85.9 | 88.1 
BRAGS See Oe) Ab, 100 87.6 | 89.9 | 80.6 | 84.1 





A review of the returns by cities 
shows that in Toronto increased activity 
was indicated, while in Montreal, Otta- 
wa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver the tendency was downward. Returns 
were tabulated from 831 concerns in 
Toronto, whose payrolls aggregated 
96,796 persons as compared with 95,841 
workers at the close of February. The 
greater part of this increase of one per 
cent occurred in retail stores, in iron 
and steel and other manufacturing in- 
dustries. On the other hand, biscuit 
and musical instrument factories were 
not so fully employed, and reductions in 
personnel were also indicated in print- 
Ing and publishing shops. Statements 
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were compiled from 726 Montreal con- 
cerns employing 95,305 persons, or 3,100 
fewer than in their last report. This 
difference represented a decline of 2.2 
per cent, practically all of which was 
caused by the temporary shutdowns of 
railway car shops. over Easter. The 
construction industries in that city were 
somewhat busier. A nominal decline 
only was shown in Ottawa, the 126 firms 
making returns having a total working 
force of 9,473 persons as compared with 
9,506 at the close of February. Rather 
small fluctuations in a number of groups 
caused this minor reduction, the most 
important occurring in pulp and paper. 
The largest declines in Hamilton were 
recorded by textile and tobacco manu- 
facturers, while on the other hand, im- 
provement was registered in the iron 
and steel industries. Reports were re- 
ceived frcm 198 concerns in that city 
whose payrolls aggregated 26,884 per- 
sons, or 242 less than in the preceding 
month. The reduction of slightly over 
200 persons in Winnipeg was due to the 
laying off cf comparatively small num- 
bers of workers in several industries, the 
largest decreases occurring in eonstrue- 
ticn and local transportation. A com- 
bined working force of 24,858 persons 
was indicated by the 285 concerns 
making returns, who had employed 
24,568 workers in the previous month. 
The volume of employment afforded in 
sugar refineries, sawmills and _ retail 
stores in Vancouver showed a falling off. 
Two hundred and twenty-one firms in 
that city showed that they employed 
13,903 persons as compared with a total 
working force of 19,646 in February. 
The index numbers of employment in 
these cities are given in the following 
table: 























Rela- 
City tive | Apr. 1,| Mar. 1,} Apr. 1, 
weight} 1923 1923 1922 
MOntrea As Ha: 5. Bettcnitee. 13:33 83.3 85.9 76.0 
TROYONCOM Ss aaerates eisistet one 13.5 86.7 85.7 82.7 
OULEWAr ee Oeenit ene ss $s 90.6 GOL SMS i wan Ones 
Hamiltoreetes bo. ckit 8.7 88.4 89.2 cadeareee 
Winnipeg...... Reta Sess 6 3.4 85.7 86.4 83.6 
NANCOUVETAN cr opeidsccast FAS, 86.9 90.4 87.8 
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The Manufacturing Industries. 


Substantial reductions were registered 
in the manufacturing division during 
March, although most of the declines 
were of a temporary character and re- 
vival was expected to occur early in 
April. The shrinkage in these industries 
was rather more comprehensive than 
during March, 1922, but it was less ex- 
tensive than in the same month of 1921. 
The heaviest contractions, which were 
almost entirely due to shutdowns over 
the Easter holidays, occurred in the 
railway car shops. Automobile factories 
were rather less fully employed, but all 
other divisions of the iron and steel in- 
dustry reported improvement. The 
shrinkages in textiles and in the edible 
plant product division, which were also 
considerable, though temporary im 
character, were next largest. Activity 
in abattoirs and meat-packing establish- 
ments, boot, shoe, musical instruments, 
printing, publishing and tobacco con- 
cerns also showed curtailment. On the 
other hand, sawmills, rubber, glass, 
brick, electrical appliances and non- 
ferrous metal factories were busier than 
at the close of February. The reduc- 
tions mentioned above were reported to 
some extent in all provinces, but they 
were, of course, heaviest in the manu- 
facturing centres of Quebee and Ontario. 
An aggregate payroll of 421,985 persons 
was indicated by the 3,776 manufac- 
turers making returns, who had employ- 
ed 431,862 persons in their last report. 
The difference represented a contraction 
of 2.3 per cent. In spite of this drop 
the index number of employment stood 
several points higher than at the same 
period of 1922 and 1921. 


ANIMAL Propucts, Eprmnue. — Conti- 
nued curtailment was indicated in the 
edible animal products division during 
March, 256 persons having been re- 
leased by the 140 concerns making re- 
turns. As their total working force 
comprised 11,902 persons as compared 
with 12,158 workers on February 28, this 
represented a decrease of 2.1 per cent, 
the greater. part of which was reported 
in abattoirs and meat-packing plants in 
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Ontario. Fish canning, smoking and 
curing also afforded slightly less em- 
ployment, but dairies were busier. The 
tendency during March, 1922, had been 
favourable, but the level of employment 
then was slightly higher than for the 
month under review. 


LEATHER Propucts.—Employment in 
boot and shoe factories continued to 
decrease while tanneries and factories 
producing harness, saddlery and other 
leather goods were somewhat more fully 
engaged. The majority of the workers 
released were laid off by Quebec con- 
cerns. Statements were received from 
206 manufacturers of leather products, 
whose payrolls aggregated 18,194 per- 
sons as compared with 18,579 employees 
on February 28. Reductions on a much 
larger scale had been indicated during 
March, 1922, and the index number now 
stands very slightly higher than at that 
time. 


LumpBrER Propucts.—The trend of em- 
ployment in this group continued up- 
ward, although the seasonal increases 
were much less extensive than during the 
same period of last year. Rough and 
dressed lumber mills and carriage fac- 
tories recorded improvement, the gains 
being shown to some extent in all prov- 
inces except the prairie dictrict. The 
total working force of the 683 firms 
making returns stood at 43,381 persons 
as compared with 42,490 in their last 
report, an increase of slightly over two 
per cent. In spite of the fact that the 
gains in March of this year were not so 
pronounced as those registered during 
the same month of last year, the index 
number of employment stood some 12 
points higher than on March 31, 1922. 
It was, moreover, 14 points higher than 
in the same month of 1921. 


Puanr Propucts, Eprsue.—Consider- 
able losses in employment were indicated 
in this group during March, chiefly in 
sugar and biscuit factories. The reduc- 
tions, however, were partly of a tem- 
porary character, and recovery will no 
doubt be indicated in the next reports. 
Statements were compiled from 290 
manufacturers employing 23,545 per- 
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‘sons, as compared with 24,642 at the 
close of February. This decrease of 4.5 
per cent was reported almost entirely 
‘in Ontario and British Columbia, while 
‘elsewhere the changes were slight. Re- 
ductions had also been indicated by the 
concerns making returns for March of 
last year, but the index numbers for 
the two periods were practically the 
same. 


_ Pup anp PapreR Propucts. — The 
favourable movement manifested by this 
industry in the last two reports. was 
ehecked in March, and contractions in- 
volving the release of 444 persons were 
indicated by the 453 concerns reporting. 
Their total payroll stood at 50,029 per- 
sons as compared with 50,473 on Feb- 
ruary 28; there was therefore, a decline 
of .9 per cent. The bulk of this shrink- 
‘age was registered in Ontario, and in 
‘printing and publishing establishments. 
Pulp and paper mills, moreover, were 
not so fully employed. Improvement 
had been indicated in March, 1922, but 
the level of employment at that time was 
lower than for the month being surveyed. 


Russer Propucts. — The production 
of rubber footwear and tires in Ontario 
showed a moderate increase, while else- 

where no change was indicated. Thirty 
concerns employed 11,908 persons as 
-eompared with 11,776 workers on Feb- 
ruary 28, an increase of 1.I per cent. 
The situation during March, 1922, had 
shown practically no change, and em- 
ployment for the period under review 
was in much greater volume than at that 
time. 

_ TrextTiLtE Propucts. — The temporary 
eessation of operations over Haster 
caused considerable declines to be re- 
corded in the textile industries. The 
shutdowns were particularly numerous 
in factories producing thread, yarn, 
cloth, hosiery and knit goods and car- 
pets, rugs and mats. Garment and per- 
“sonal furnishing works absorbed a 
rather larger number of workers, as did 
-also the production of cordage. The 
decreases were reported almost wholly 
in Ontario, while in Quebec an upward 
tendency was in evidence. Statements 
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were received from 594 concerns whose 
payrolls, aggregating 71,967 persons, 
were smaller by 1,003 employees than in 
February. Increased activity had been 
indicated during March, 1922, but the 
situation then was not so good as for the 
month being surveyed. 


Musicau INSTRUMENTS. — Musical in- 
strument factories in Ontario were less 
fully engaged than in February. The 
retrogressive movement repeats that in- 
dieated during the same month of last 
year, although the declines then were 
somewhat smaller than in March of this 
year. The level of employment at that 
time, however, was lower than for the 
month under review. A combined work- 
ing force of 3,179 persons was reported 
by the 41 manufacturers making re- 
turns, who had employed 3,397 workers 
at the close of February; the difference 
represented a decline of over 6 per cent. 


Topacco, DISTILLED AND Maur Liquors. 
—Further contractions were reported 
by tobacco manufacturers at the close 
of March, 367 persons having been re- 
leased by the 96 employers making 
returns. As their payroll aggregated 
9,986 persons as compared with 10,353 
at the close of February, this was a 
reduction of 3.5 per cent, of which the 
greater part was recorded by firms in 
Quebec, Ontario and the prairie prov- 
inces. This movement which repeats 
that experienced during March, 1922, 
caused the index numbers for the two 
periods practically to coincide. 


Cuay, GLASS AND STONE PRopUCTS.— 
The period of contraction which set in 
at the end of last November and lasted 
during January and February appeared 
to be checked during the month being 
surveyed. Returns were compiled from 
111 concerns whose staffs, comprising 
8,520 persons, were larger by 252 work- 
ers than at the end of February. This 
expansion of 3 per eent oecurred almost 
entirely in glass and brick works in 
Quebec, the tendency in other provinces 
being rather unfavourable. During 
March of last year improvement of a 
slightly more pronounced character had 
been indicated, but employment at that 
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time was in somewhat lesser volume 
than at the end of this March. 


ELEcTRIcCAL APPARATUS.—Activity in 
this division continued to increase con- 
siderably, a 4.6 per cent gain in per- 
sonnel being indicated by the 32 firms 
making returns. <A total’ working force 
of 8,000 persons was reported as com- 
pared with 7,646 employees on February 
28. Ontario and Quebee concerns ab- 
sorbed the majority of these additionally 
employed workers. The trend of em- 
ployment during March, 1922, had also 
been upward; the situation then, how- 
ever, was very much less favourable 
than for the period being surveyed. 


IRon AND StEEL.—As already men- 
tioned, employment in the iron and steel 
industry was very largely affected by 
temporary shutdowns over Easter, par- 
ticularly in railway car and locomotive 
shops. Automobile concerns also report- 
ed reduced activity. On the other hand, 
the number of workers employed in the 
crude, rolled and forged, agricultural 
implement, heating appliance, wire, 
foundry and machine shop divisions in- 
creased as compared with the preceding 
month. Varying conditions were indi- 
cated in different parts of the country; 
the Maritime Provinces and Ontario re- 
corded improvement, while . elsewhere 
contractions were registered. .A com- 
bined payroll of 118,981 persons was 
reported by the 637 employers making 
returns, who had employed 126,881 
workers at the end of February. There 
was, therefore, a decline of 6.2 per cent, 
from which recovery was expected early 
in April. Contractions on a rather 


smaller scale had been indicated during | 


March, 1922, but the index number at 
that time stood over 12 points lower 
than in the month under discussion. 


NON-FERROUS METAL PrRopucts.—Mod- 


erate improvement was shown in this - 


industry, mainly in factories producing 
lead, tin, zine, copper and alunimum 
articles in Ontario. Statements were 
tabulated from 101 firms employing 
11,323 persons as compared with 11,204 
at the close of February, an increase of 
1.1 per cent. The tendency during 
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March of last year had also been up- 
ward, but the index number for the 
month under review stood over 19 points 
higher than at that time. 


Logging 


Very heavy contractions were again 
indicated in logging camps, marking the 
conclusion of the winter operations in 
the woods every where except in British 
Columbia. In that province a contrary 
tendency was evidenced, there being 
large increases in the working force of 
logging camps. The heaviest losses oc- 
curred in Ontario, where approximately 
8,600 persons were released by the con- 
cerns reporting. The staffs of the 201 
concerns making returns declined from 
32,628 persons in February to 21,343 on 
March 31. The difference represented 
a decrease of 34.6 per cent. Large re- 
ductions had also been indicated during 
March, 1922, when the situation was 
less favourable than this spring. 


Mining 


Coat Mrnine. — Further losses were 
reported in coal mining during March; 
the largest decreases took place in Al- 
berta, but the tendency in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia was 
also downward. The 93 concerns making 
returns, whose payrolls aggregated 
29,644 persons, reported that they had 
released 1,330 workers or 4.3 per cent 
of their staffs, since the cnd of Feb- 
ruary. Declines on a somewhat smaller 
scale had been indicated during March, 
1922, the movement being largely sea- 
sonal in character, but employment at 
that time was in less volume. 


METALLIC OrES.—Gold, silver, copper 
and zine mines in British Columbia were 
decidedly more*fully engaged, while in 
Ontario there was a slight falling off 
in activity in gold mining. Returns were 
compiled from 42 concerns employing 
9,948 workers, as compared with 9,684 
employees at the end of the preceding 
month. The difference represented an 
increase of 2.7 per cent. Expansion on 
a much smaller scale had been indicated 
during the corresponding month of last 
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year, but the index number at that time 
stood over 20 points lower than for the 
month being surveyed. 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS OTHER THAN 
Coau.—The opening up of spring oper- 
ations in this division caused moderate 
inereases in personnel. A combined 
working force of 5,324 persons was re- 
ported by the 62 firms making returns, 
who had employed 5,209 workers in 
February, an increase of 2.2 per cent. 
The trend of employment in March, 
1921, had been retrogressive, and the 
situation then was decidedly less favour- 
able than for the month being surveyed. 


Communication 


The volume of employment afforded 
on telegraphs showed a considerable in- 
erease, chiefly in Ontario and British 
Columbia. Telephones employed prac- 
tically the same number of persons as 
in the last report. Returns received 
from 168 employers showed that their 
payrolls comprised 20,205 persons as 
compared with 20,096 at the close of 
February. Additions to staffs of ap- 
proximately the same size had been in- 
dicated during the corresponding month 
of last year and the index numbers for 
the two periods practically coincided. 


Transportation 


STREET AND ELEcTRIC RAILWAYS AND 
CartTace.—F urther shrinkage was re- 
ported in the volume of employment 
afforded in this group at the close of 
March, when 248 persons (or 3.1 of the 
payroll) were let out by the 104 con- 
eerns reporting. Their payrolls aggre- 
gated 18,071 persons as compared with 
18,3814 on February 28. All provinces 
shared to some extent in the contraction. 





Conditions during March, 1922, had re- 


mained unchanged, and employment 
then was in slightly greater volume than 
in March of the present year. 


STEAM Ramways. — Slight additions 
to staffs were reported by the 119 con- 
cerns and divisional superintendents 
making returns, whose payrolls included 
73,361 persons. As they had employed 
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73,250 workers on February 28, this 
indicated a minor gain of 2 per cent. 
Varying conditions in different prov- 
inces produced this result; in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia increased activity was indicated, 
that in Ontario being on a large scale. In 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces, on 
the other hand, curtailment was shown, 
especially in the latter district. Expan- — 
sion of a rather more marked character 
had been indicated during the same 
month of the preceding year, but the 
index number of employment then was 
not so high as for the month under dis- 
cussion. 


SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING. — Sub- 
stantial recovery was recorded in this 
division in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, while in the Maritime Proy- 
inces, as might be expected at this time 
of the year, the tendency was downward. 
Fifty employers reported that their pay- 
rolls covered 9,925 persons, or 518 work- 
ers more than at the close of February. 
This was an increase of 5.5 per cent, and 
caused the level of employment to be 
several points higher than during the 
same month of last year, when increased 
activity had also been indicated. 


Construction and Maintenance. 


Highway Construction.—<According 
to returns from 30 employers, activity 
in this industry showed a fairly large 
increase. Their payroll reached 1,900 
persons as compared with 1,671 workers 
at the end of February, there being an 
expansion of 13.7 per cent, practically 
all of which occurred in Ontario. Ad- 
ditions to staff of a similar size had - 
been indicated during the same month of 
1922, but the index number then was 
lower than in March of this year. 


BuiupiIng Construction. — For the 
first time since the beginning of October, 
the trend of employment in this industry 
was upward. Increased activity had 
also been indicated during March of a 
year ago, but the situation for the period 
under review was considerably more 
favourable than at that time. At the 
end of March, 13,030 persons were 
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working for the 298 contractors making 
returns, whose staffs had aggregated 
12,619 workers in February. This in- 
erease of 411 employees, or 3.8 ‘per cent, 
was reported largely in Quebec; in 
Ontario further curtailment was indi- 


eated, while elsewhere the situation 
showed little change. 
RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION AND MaAIn- 


TENANCE.—The volume of employment 
afforded by the construction depart- 
ments of the railways showed a falling 
off of 1.2 per cent during March, mainly 
in Quebec and Ontario. In the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia the tendency was slightly up- 
ward. Reports were received from 31 
concerns and divisional superintendents 
with a total working force of 28,503 
persons as compared with 28,841 em- 
ployees on February 28. Contractions 
on a very much larger scale had been 
indicated during March, 1922, and the 
index number then stood about 8 points 
lower than on March 31, 1923. 


Services. 


PERSONAL SERVICE (chiefly laundries). 
—An increase in employment of 138 
persons, or 3 per cent, was reflected in 
returns tabulated from 91 employers in 
this division. The payrolls comprised 
4,760 persons as compared with 4,622 
workers in the last report. Practically 
all this increase occurred in Ontario. 


Trade. 


ReTam.—Statements compiled from 
204 retail shops showed that they em- 
ployed 33,984 salespersons as compared 
with 33,339 at the close of February. 
This increase of 1.9 per cent was report- 
ed almost wholly in Ontario, while in 
@uebee and British Columbia contrac- 
tions were indicated. Small increases 
in personnel had also been indicated 
during March, 1922, but conditions 
during the month being surveyed were 
rather more favourable than at that 
time. 


WHOLESALE.—The trend of employ- 
ment in wholesale trade continued to 
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be moderately favourable, 127 persons 
having been added to the staffs of the 
352 firms making returns. . 
sales force included 19,443 persons at 
the end of March, this indicated an ex- 
pansion of .7 per cent, almost all of 
which took place in Quebec. Insignif- 
icant reductions in employment had 
been indicated during March, 1922, and 
the index number then stood slightly 
lower than for the month under review. 
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The table on page 518 gives the index 
numbers of employment in the various 
industries as at the end of March and 


> February, 1923, and March 31, 1922 


and 1921. The first column shows the 
proportion of employees in each indus- 
trial group in relation to the total num- 
ber of workers in all groups for the 
month being surveyed. (Number of 
workers employed on January 17, 1920, 
equals 100). 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1923, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS. 


: f Rie present article on unemployment 

among members of trade unions 
deals with the situation reported dur- 
ing the quarter ending March 31, 1923. 
The percentage of idleness stood at 7.8 
at the close of January or 1.4 per cent 
higher than on December 31, 1922. Im- 
provement was registered during the 
following month, when an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 6.4 was reported. 
Slightly more unemployment was re- 
ported at the end of March, when the 
percentage out of work stood at 6.8. 
Less idleness was shown than during 
the same period of last year, the per- 


centage of unemployment at the end of 
March, 1923, being about 3 points 
lower than at the close of the corres- 
ponding period of 1922. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons occupied in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of sickness, or as a direct 
result of strikes or lockouts, are not 
considered as unemployed. As _ the 
number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent 
variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA = 
PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 


QUARTERLY 1916-17-18 . MONTHLY 1919 -1920-1921:1922 1925, 
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is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the 
unions reporting. ) 


The accompanying chart shows the 
curve of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions by quarters for 1916-17-18 
and by months for 1919-20-21-22 to 
March of this year. During January the 
curve followed the upward course of 
the last three months in 1922 but in 
February it projected downward, the 
level at the end of February being the 
same as on December 31, 1922. In 
March conditions were not quite so 
favourable. A lower level of unemploy- 
ment was maintained than in the cor- 
responding quarter of last year. 


All provinces with the exception of 
New Brunswick and Quebec registered 
more unemployment during January 
than in the preceding month. Consider- 
able improvement was reported during 
February, and in comparison with Jan- 
uary employees in New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia were busier. During 
March, however, a slight increase in 
the volume of unemployment was 
shown, Quebee, Alberta and British 
Columbia all reporting larger percent- 
ages of idleness. 


Table I on this page summarizes the 
returns by provinces, and Table II on 
page 521 shows the percentage of un- 
employment reported in the different 
eroups of industries. 


More employment was afforded in 
the manufacturing industries during 
January than in the corresponding 
month in 1922, owing to greater activity 
among pulp and paper, garment and 
iron and steel workers. In the building 
trades and in the transportation indus- 
try employment was also on a higher 
level. 


During February workers in the 
manufacturing industries were better 
employed than in February of last year. 
Printing tradesmen, iron, steel and 
glass workers were busier, but garment 
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workers reported reduced activity. Em- 
ployment in the building trades and 
among transportation workers was on 
a higher level than in the same month 
of last year but the situation among 
retail clerks was not so good. 


‘TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 


TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES. 
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Jan. 1920] 2.7/ 4.0' 3.4) 2.7) 4.5] 4.9) 4.0] 11.8] 4.0 
Feb. 1920] 5.1] 2.4, 2.3) 2.9) 4.6) 5.2! 5.1/ 10.9| 4.0 
March 1920] 1.9 3.1; 3.3| 2.3) 32] 4.0) 24] 7.6) 31 
April 1920} .6) 1.0| 2.6} 2.3) 2.7| 3.2| 1.7] 6.0| 2.5 
May 1920) .4| 5) 4.0] 1.7| 2.6] 1.3] 1.5] 5.6] 2.4 
June 1920] .6| .4| 3.1/ 1.6] 1.4| 2.2) 1.2) 5.8] 2.1 
July 1920} .1/ .2| 2.9] 1.5] 1.3] .9| 1.4) 9.3] 2.4 
Aug. 1920] 3] 1.0] 7.5] 1.7) 3} 5] 7] 4.7] 2.8 
Sept. 1920, .-3} . 1). 7.6] 1.9) .5| .1l .6] 5.1) 3.8 
Oct. 1920/ .3| .4| 9.5 3.0| 3.3/ .3| .8| 16.7] 6.1 
Nov. 1920) 2.2;  .5| 14.7| 6.4) 4.3] 4.1] 3.6] 24.7] 10.2 
Dec.  1920| 6.9] 11.0] 19.6] 12.3) 7.8] 10.1) 9.2] 11.6) 13.1 
Jan. 1921| 5.9] 8.1| 13.3) 14.2) 8.8| 10.1| 9.7) 21.6] 13.1 
Feb. 1921| 14.4; 7.3! 10.7| 14.8} 9.9] 12.1| 10.3] 42.1) 16.1 
March 1921| 17.9] 11.7| 16.9! 13.0] 10.5] 12.1| 9.8] 34.6] 16.5 
April 1921| 21.6] 12.4| 20.7 11.9] 10.1) 12.8] 12.7| 25.7| 16.3 
May  1921| 12.9] 6.2) 26.5) 9.1) 10.4) 9.4| 12.0] 21.7| 15.5. 
June 1921| 14.3] 11.7| 20.7; 6.7| 8.0| 6.8 9.4] 24.4| 13.2 
July 1921| 12.2] 10.9; 8.7| 7.8] 6.6} 4.9] 6.3] 16.7] 9.1 
Aug. 1921| 7.4) 8.3| 11.5] 8.0] 3.5/ 3.1] 4.8] 12.7/ 8.7 
Sept. 1921] 87| 7.0| 13.8] 6.2] 3.9] 2.5} 3.0] 12.5) 8.5 
Oct. 1921| 2.8] 5.6] 10.7/ 5.7 4.2] 3.3) 4.0] 14.8] 7.4 
Nov. 1921) 6.9| 5.7/ 20.8] 6.1| 8.5) 5.5] 6.9] 18.0) 11.1 
Dec.  1991| 5.9] 6.9| 26.8! 9.7| 15.5| 10.4 6.8] 24.7| 15.1 
Jan.  1922/18.4| 8.6] 14.7} 11.1| 19.8] 13.3] 9.5] 22,7| 13.9 
Feb.  1922/ 11.0/ 7.4| 7.5] 10.1] 17.0 9.9] 8.5] 20.1] 10.6 
March 1922| 9.5| 7.1| 7.7| 8.3) 14.1| 11.0] 10.1] 17.7/ 9.6 
April 1922) 20.0] 3.5! 10.6, 5.9| 14.9] 8.7| 12.3] 19.5) 10.4 
May 1922) 12.1) 3.1| 11.4 3.91 7.1| 6.4] 5.9] 10.9] 8.7 
June 1922; 7.2| 3.5| 5.4/ 3.9) 6.7| 5.0| 7.1] 7.1] 5.3 
July 1922} 2.0/ 3.3) 5.5| 2.8) 5.5 3.1] 5.0] 5.9} 4.1 
Aug. 1922) 2.4; 2.8) 5.4) 25) 1.6) 2.8| 3.6] 6.1| 3.6 
Sept. 1992) 1.5] 2.1] 5.1) 1.9| .7|  .5| 1.4] 4.S| 2.8 
Oct. 1922) 1.3) 2.4, 5.9} 1.9! 5.2) 1.4] 2.5] 10.6) 3.9 
Nov. 1922| 3.0} 3.4] 11.9] 2.21 5.7| 2.5] 2.9) 11.4) 6.2 
Dec. 1922 3.2| 6.1) 7.8) 4.7) 7.8] 4.1| 5.1] 13.3] 6.4 
Jan. 1923, 3.4; 5.0/ 6.0] 6.7| 12.8) 5.7| 8.5| 16.6| 7.8 
Feb. 1923: 5.7| 1.7| 6.4] 7.0 9.5] 5.2] 4.81.64] 6.4 
March 1923, 3.0| 14) 7.3) 5.5) 8.5) 5.0 7.6 140 6.8 




















More favourable conditions prevail- 
ed during Mareh than in the corres- 
ponding month of last year. Improve- 
ment among pulp and paper, iron, steel 
and glass workers caused employment 
in the manufacturing industries to be 
on a higher level. Garment workers, 
however, reported over 8 per cent more 
unemployment than in March, 1922. 
Workers in the building and construe- 
tion trades and in the fishing, mining 
and transportation industries were 
more fully engaged. Retail clerks, how- 
ever, were slightly less fully engaged. 
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TABLE III.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON MARCH 31, 1923, 
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(Table III) show in some detail the 


returns for the month ending March 


31, 1923, for which month returns were 
received from 1,404 labour organiz- 
ations with an aggregate membership 


aoe opie New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
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; 

The accompanying tabvlations of 149,000 persons, 10,185 of whom 


were out of work, a percentage of 6.8. 
The table also gives the general per- 
centages of unemployment in the var- 
ious trades and industries for January 
and February. 





REPORTS OF THE EMPLOYMEWNY SERVICE OF CANADA DURING THE 
PERIOD JANUARY-MARCH, 1923. 


A REVIEW of employment during 
the first quarter of 1923, as in- 
dicated by the reports from the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada, 
shows a decided expansion following 
the depression of the holiday and stock- 
taking season at the commencement of 
the New Year. This improvement is the 


more marked in contrast with the first 
quarter of 1922, the gains in the num- 
ber of positions offered through the 
Service being more than 26 per cent 
over last year, while placements effect- 
ed showed an increase of approximate- 
ly 29 per cent. The chart on page 530 
which accompanies the article on the 
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work of the employment offices for the 
month of March, 1923, portrays the 
returns from the offices on the basis of 
daily averages over half-month periods 
from January, 1921, to date. A compa- 
rison of the quarterly period under 
under review with the corresponding 
period of last year shows that during 
1922 the low level of employment which 
is characteristic of the latter part of 
December, was maintained throughout 
January and February, increases first 
appearing during March, while in 1923 
an abrupt rise in the curves of appli- 
cations, vacancies and placements, 0c- 
curred during the first half of Jan- 
uary. This improvement over last vear 
in the employment situation is reflected 
to some extent in the fact that the 
curves of vacancies and placements 
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remained firm throughout February 
and the early part of March, though a 
considerable percentage of the posi- 
tions available were of a temporary 
and casual nature. A slight decline 0:- 
curred during the latter part of March, 
marking the seasonal lull prior to the 
commencement of building operations 
and the opening of the spring drive in 
the logging industry. It will be noted 
that the spread between supply (appli- 
cations registered) and demand (vacan- 
cles available) is not so large during 
1923 in contrast with the wide gap 
marking the same periods of 1921 and 
1922. And this, in addition to the fact 
that, although the curve of applications 
was marked by sharp fluctuations, ap- 
proximately the same level was main- 


(Continued on page 528) 
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\ 
tained as previously, with a slightly 
downward tendency. 


During the period January-March, 
1923, the offices reported that they had 
made 89,578 references to positions and 
effected a total of 85,075 placements, as 
compared with 66,070 placements dur- 
ing the same period in 1922. Placements 
in regular employment during the 
quarter under review numbered 42,557, 
of which 34,951 were of men and 7, 606 
of women, andl those in casual work 
totalled 42,518. Employers notified the 
Service of 96,154 vacancies (72,410 for 
men and 23,744 for women), as com- 
pared with 76,226 during the same 
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period last year. The number of appli- 
cations for work registered at the 
offices was 120,817, of which 95,308 
were from men .and 25,509 from women, 
as compared with a total of 121,722 
during the period January-March, 
A9R2: 


The accompanying table gives the 
vacancies and placements by industries 
ot the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada in the various provinces 
during the period January-March, 1923. 
A report of the work of the offices for 
the month of March, 1923, will be found 
in the article that immediately follows. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR MARCH, 1923. 


HERE was a diminution in the 

volume of business transacted through 
the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada during the month of March, 
1923, as compared with the number of 
transactions during the preceding month. 
In comparing the report with that of a 
year ago, it will be noted that during 
the period under review there were 
fewer applications for work, while 
vacancies offered and placements made 
were greater. The accompanying chart, 
which presents the returns from the 
offices on the basis of daily averages 
over half-month periods, shows that the 
downward trend of the curves of appli- 
cations, vacancies and placements, was 
very marked during the latter half of 
the month, the reduction being due in 
part to a decline in the number of 
casual jobs offered. A summary of the 
reports from the offices shows that the 
average number cof registrations for 
work was 1,572 daily during the first 
half of March, 1923, as compared with 
1,588 daily during the previous period 
and with 1,668 daily during the same 
period a year ago. During the latter 


half of the-month applications averaged 
1,337 daily, as compared with 1,462 
during the same pericd in 1922. Op- 
portunities for employment notified by 
employers to the Service averaged 1,311 
and 1,138 daily during the first and 
second half of the month, respectively, 
as compared with 1,158 and 1,115 daily 
during the same period last year. The 
average number of vacancies reported 
daily during the latter half of February, 
1923, was 1,290. The offices effected 
an average of 1,158 placements daily 
during the first half of March, as com- 
pared with an average of 1,136 daily 
during the previous pericd and with 
979 during the same period a year ago. 
During the latter half of March place- 
ments averaged 969, as compared with 
912 during the same period in 1922. The 
average number of placements in regular 
employment during the period was 555 
and 599 daily, while placements in casual 
work averaged 603 and 370 daily during 
the first and second half of the month, 
respectively. The following table gives 
the placements effected to date by the 
offices of the Employment Service: 
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Year —_--- 

Regular Casual Total 
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During the month of March 28,979 
persons were referred to positions, while 
a total of 27,641 placements were made. 
The placements in regular employment 
numbered 15,005, of which 12,283 were 
of men and 2,722 of women and place- 
ments in casual work totalled 12,636. 
Applications for work during the period 
numbered 387,820, of which 29,224 were 
from men and 8,596 from women work- 
ers. Employers notified the Service of 
31,827 vacancies, 23,179 of which were 
for men and 8,648 for women. 


Placements in regular employment by 
provinces were as follows: Nova Seotia— 
291 men, 85 women; New Brunswick— 
285 men, 73 women; Quebec—347 men, 
418 women; Ontario—5,300 men, 785 
women; Manitoba—1,501 men, 402 
women; Saskatchewan—1,504 men, 368 
women; Alberta—1,097 men, 353 
women; British Columbia—1,958 men, 
238 women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES. 


A few orders for farm workers for 
the spring ploughing were received at 
Halifax and New Glasgow. In the 
building and construction industries a 
number of small contracts were under 
way and several placements of carpen- 
ters and labourers for general clearance 
work were made at Halifax, New Glas- 
vow, Chatham and.‘ Moncton. ; Expe- 
rienced applicants for bush work were 
hard to secure owing to the advanced 
season but the offices anticipated little 
difficulty in filling the demands for 
rivermen when driving commenced. 
Miners and hand-pick men were re- 
quired at Moncton and St. John. It 
was reported that the shipyards at Hali- 
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fax were busy and work for a few 
labourers was supplied. Calls for insti- 
tutional help and trained household 
workers were received in large numbers. 


QUEBEC. 


Toward the latter part of March a 
small demand for farmers was reported, 
especially at Montreal and Quebec. No 
increase was noted in -the building 


trades, the supply of carpenters and 


labourers being in excess of the demand. 
The offices reported that prospects were 
bright for improved employment during 
April and May. 


ONTARIO. 


An inereasing demand for farm 
labourers was noted, chiefly at Belle- 
ville, Brantford, Hamilton, Guelph and 
Toronto, while in the northern sections 
of the province there were reported few 
vacancies. Owing to the continued cold 
weather, conditions in the building in- 
dustry had not improved. Municipal 
and provincial works, such as the con- 
struction of sewers and roads, operated 
towards a reduction of the unemploy- 
ment situation, but in some localities 
these projects were nearing completion. 
At Cobalt some labourers were placed 
digging post holes for the erection of 
transmission lines, while a number of 
bricklayers were sent from Ottawa for 
the completion of work at Sault Ste. 
Marie. The outlook is good for employ- 
ment of unskilled and_ semi-skilled 
labourers on railway maintenance and 
construction, although during the past 
month little work has been offered in this 
eroup. The demand in the logging in- 
dustry showed a decided slump, this 
being the seasonal lull prior to the river 
drive, when numbers of experienced 
workers will be required. At Cobalt 
vacancies for a few hoistmen, machine 
runners and steel sharpeners for the 
mines were received. <A _ revival in 
demand was reported in the manufac- 
turing industries, especially in the 
vicinity of Hamilton, Sarnia, St. 
Thomas and Windsor, where machinists, 
engineers and skilled mechanics were 
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required for the metal trades. At 
Kingston and Oshawa weavers and 
women workers for the knitting, woollen 
and rubber factories were in demand. 
The calls for domestic workers were 
numerous, and a slight gain was re- 
ported in the number of vacancies offer- 
ed for institutional help. 


MANITOBA. 


A further slight increase in the 
demand for farm labour was reported 
from Dauphin, Portage la Prairie and 
Winnipeg, and was met satisfactorily in 
most cases. From the office at The Pas 
many workers were sent to farms in Sas- 
katchewan. No immediate expansion 
was expected in the construction group, 
all outdoor industries being delayed on 
account of the cold weather. Apart 
from casual and temporary employment, 
shovelling snow and hauling gravel and 


sand, few vacancies were offered. The 


offices continued to receive orders for 
bush work but applicants were unwilling 
to accept this work owing to the lateness 
of the season. The demand was station- 
ary in the women’s division. Household 
workers for urban and rural districts 
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and institutional helpers were placed in 
considerable numbers. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


The demand for agricultural help 
during March showed a marked increase 
at all the offices and, although in some 
localities experienced applicants were 
hard to secure, a large percentage of 
the orders were filled. The offices in 
British Columbia and Manitoba assisted 
to some extent in meeting the demand in 
this province. The construction group 
showed little progress although a num- 
ber of men were placed on railway 
maintenance work at Moose Jaw, Prince 
Albert and Regina. Sawmills continued 
to employ a number of workers near 
Prince Albert and Saskatoon, while at 
Estevan a few miners and teamsters were 
placed at the mines. Additional orders 
for household workers were received and 
filled satisfactorily at many of the 
offices. 


ALBERTA. 


Improvement in the business trans- 
acted in the agricultural group tended 
to alleviate the unemployment situation 
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at a few centres. In the construction 
eroup some excavation and clearing 
work was under way and several labour- 
ers were placed on irrigation work. On 
the whole, however, few opportunities 
were available in these groups. From 
Edmonton several workers were placed 
in the sawmills, while at Lethbridge 
many miners were unemployed. The 
demand for domestic servants for city 
and country was far in excess of the 
supply. ’ 

| BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The renewal of farm activities in the 
province was not so noticeable as on the 
Prairies, but several placements were 
effected in the Okanagan district and 
from Vancouver and Victoria a number 
of workers were sent to Alberta and 
Saskatchewan to assist with the spring 
seeding. There were no increases in the 
building and construction group, place- 
ments being confined mainly to unskilled 
labourers and a few carpenters on repair 
jobs. Road and railway construction 
afforded employment to a limited num- 
ber. In the logging and allied lumber 
industries a brisk demand was felt, the 
requirements being mainly for experien- 
ced sawmillmen and tieworkers. Con- 
siderable development work was pro- 
ceeding in metal mining, there being a 
continued shortage of experienced 
quartz machine miners. At Vancouver, 
Prince Rupert and other ports, numbers 
of men were employed as stevedores and 
longshore workers. There was an in- 
creased demand for domestic workers for 
permanent and casual employment with 
a shortage of experienced applicants. 


The Movement of Labour 


The offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada made 15,005 placements 
in regular employment, of which 8,987 
were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate 

reality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of these latter, 1,760 were 
granted the Employment Service re- 
duced transportation rate, 1,290 going 
to points within the same province as 
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the despatching office, and 470 to other 
provinces. 


The office at Quebee City issued 17 
certificates to bushmen and river men 
going to lumber camps within the prov- 
ince. Of the 566 transportation -certifi- 
cates issued in Ontario, 335 were to 
bushmen going from Fort William, Port 
Arthur, Sudbury and North Bay, to 
points within these zones. Of the re- 
mainder, a number were issued to 


labourers for railway construction near 


Port Arthur, several to farm workers 
and mill hands. From Belleville one 
steel worker was transferred to Sault 
Ste. Marie, one miner from Timmins and 
several machinists and plasterers to St. 
Thomas, Guelph, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
other points. Workers despatched at 
the reduced rate by Manitoba offices 
numbered 612, of whom 250 were going 
to points within the province and 362 
Of the transfers 
within the province, 227 were of farm 
workers and 238 were domestics for 
household work. From the office at 
Winnipeg 242 bushmen and camp work- 
ers were sent to points near Port Arthur, 
Ont., and 47 farm labourers were sent 
to points in Saskatchewan. From the 
other offices 65. workers were sent to 
farms in Saskatchewan, and 5 women 
travelled from Winnipeg to points in 
Saskatchewan and 8 to points in Ontario. 
The Saskatchewan offices issued 99 cer- 
tificates, of which 3 were to tiemakers 
gvoing from Saskatoon to Prince George, 
B.C., and one was a miner going to Van- 
eouver, B.C. Of the provincial trans- 
fers, 57 were bushmen and sawmill men 
and the remainder were women workers 
going as housekeepers to farms in the 
province. The offices in Alberta des- 
patched 274 workers at the reduced rate, 
93 of whom were farmers going from 
Edmonton to North Battleford and Sas- 
katoon. More than 70 of the provineial 


‘transfers were of farm labourers, ap- 


proximately 150 were of bushmen, 9 
were miners from Edmonton, and 3 were 
motor mechanics from Edmonton and 
Calgary, the remainder being house- 
keepers and domestic servants. British 
Columbia offices granted certificates to 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1923. 
if 


















































VAOANOIES APPLIOANTS Regular 
pale, place- 
4 Placed mente 
OFFIOES Reported} Unfilled || Reg’ed | Referred |__| Unplaced|; same 
during jat end of|| during to at end of|| period 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1922 
San ie! 26 TA zg alan ir etn te ae AN ta ae ese 
Nova Scotia....... eetebin les Vee diye s28l 945 1,460 1,249 316 770 1,082 410 
Aiea gee sy EAL. | ile MN Tee 97 27 127 95 © 21 60 iil 22 
Halitex ssh) o% a Rh) i 2th atk 762 34 || (974 796 136 620 816 280 
New , Glaewowk.2 0.0 ines s cuenieene 149 46 | 150 145 99 15 7 60 
Sydney Wie. ee eee co eae 253 838 209 213 120 7 84 48 
New Brunswick.........esecee.| 1,020 189 1,076 946 358 565 412 151 
ORe tari es ee hy an ae th oa 128 23 118 121 29 80 110 45 
Moncton. fT hc eee eee 545 66 598 471 138 338 255 106 
Sita Tobin: cs iia acts ale aac aa alee. 347 100 360 304 191 147 tee sesee 
Quebec te Soe bic ne tae 908 239 || = 2,637 933 165 24 1,261 791 
LSAT Ak ARR GRRE Suis CARER 92 Ww || 200 80 80 9 63 40 
Montreal inane ku venieds see sane 603 104, = 1,752 598 503 24 906 579 
Quebee’ | TEAM oe AME e el 69 cdl 423 89 73 0 171 70 
Sherbrooke) si siveet oS ew Reade 85 96 || 119 89 80 0 40 7 
Mtoe VETS cons vane race Ocean 59 18 143 wT 29 81 25 
Ontario (oe eae Sikerle ice eters e 15,982 3,745 17,112 14,673 6,085 7,927 8,066 1,877 
biel a a Leen WU aN aslaie 138 75 || oe 131 58 67 149 
BrANGlOrd:r. voce eae ce eee ee 376 273 | 446 408 137 252 572 iil 
Ghathara we! Wek Ui aN 1) uaa | 317 69 || 280 280 231 46 31. 209 
MODE IE WIRo tee nk Ui ak ee 232 189 | 267 269 221 18 29 | 89 
Port J Willa fhe ee Tee ge 285 D || 389 359 271 5 313 152 
Gare lath ti tc cate Wk kk ee 186 125 | 156 +n LG 80 29 34 67 
PLATONIC OTE seit eee ie eliee Cele ete 1,164 154 1,220 1,119 330 752 625 2380 
Kings tomy. Clie ian Noes 460 9 412 414 71 342 86 240 
Eicheder ke ei ak eet 145 203. || 209 117 72 43 79 230 
Ponaoaty, SPOR East eee 975 182 || 984 899 226 642 177 238 
Niagara. Pallsuas aucdeu sous cs goes 255 239 | 201 160 146 9 69 213 
NOTthY Bay ees. ce tecc bedsores tide 70 22 || 181 127 94 33 52 120 
Oshawa.) Aone Sue Phe | es hey 193 TD, x 244 116 88 28 162 167 
Otte WA ee tis es oe ene ae 498 165 | 496 428 264 124 1,225 765 
Pembroke fot yi. eee ee: 23 89 | 17 30 30 0 74 31 
ELEM ONO)! 2 Wsiae svn” Sore alan 254 286 || 150 167 124 13 16 152 
Pong cArTenuri.. veseeks seonc cee 837 Zz 496 484 478 6 39 345 
St,Oatharineg sy. cuss wae warones 325 39 375 311 173 135 266 8d 
Sti) DOMES usec ec en vires aan oe 219 69 || 170 158 114 44 0 160 
Sarnia’) (yee ale ae en eas Wn 130 7 126 97 3 13 78 76 
SaultwuiSte. “Marious aude cates: 288 244 440 302 230 48 117 111 
Sudbary eee aes ese tes 330 120° i 354 342 341 1 43 202 
Dimming! iy. hereto nie) akereiere eile 250 4] 259 23 234 3 Ba 219 
TOTOUTO UM scouseuaiestelec se ycuadede 7,396 847 8,396 7,046 1,476 5,227 3,660 3,339 
IWAMASOT Hees ad i an eins Pega ka 636 90 640 561 513 47 ASS7f 206 
Manitobaudiic. asses aie aleve oilers isvote 3,540 1,926 4,206 3,584 1,903 1,487 1,211 2,078 
Brandon. J so Sh eae 265 183 || 195 153 132 18 44 108 
DAUD HIN ot Sey ee eS. Af 106 212) || 136 86 45 ssl 116 23 
Portage la Prairie........ i suarergiena's 427 90 || 408 461 160 233 51 13 
Be) AS ED. Goblin fe 4h, 5 se wicltaee : 22 33 144 107 108 1 Fo a MR 
WIIG) ere Saye ee, aes 2,720 508 3,317 2 U77 1,458 1,204 964 1,812 
Saskatchewan ..... Buse a sua alot c 3,579 1,748 2,670 2,362 1,872 408 851 1,677 
SECO V AIL i N53)... clukeieuicck os eumemcan 109 56 82 75 72 3 6 31 
IM OOSOL EW sr lacle selec Have cle stele aes later: 944 439 745 645 481 98 3857 825 
North) Battleford 2)? cu Be 90 126 || 71 62 42 19 56 
Eremce Albert.) ics os cu eee 206 141 || 129 100 91 13 35 76 
ROSIN A! oe HEE IL hy Me Saw TE OnE NE | 968 406 | 762 671 522 145 262 510 
Saskatoon nite cise a sechs oe deere 789 - 335 591 557 467 To 108 512 
wilt Ourrelit. 02... f..i0b yas gnieeseu 218 116 || 98 90 87 3 12 69 
Weypurnye SMe eens Ly 125 82 106 76 64 x0 23 29 
NGPKCOD Hal Soe lets helen tetiets aes 130 47 | 88 86 46 40 16 
Alberta ..... Faretctecte as Ariat by bid Bd 2,146 466 3,169 1,867 1,450 388 1,459 2,030 
COLE rvs sie op he cena «Rae cline 806 192 || 1,456 619 454 163 824 764 
LB og b bay) Ve) Dy CNR eae dic oe a 36 21 || 307 36 30 6 65 28 
BamMonvon) 1.65. Sh GW eee 952 149 || 1,094 914 731 155 455 943 
Tet rid eeu. veh dae ee te ey 229 TON LOB 186 139 47 59 175 
Medicine Hat... willed laid a tuals-elw igisie tela re 130 9874] 114 112 96 uke 56 120 
British Columbia..........ceee 3,391 197 || 5,496 3,365 2,196 1,067 2,872 1,296 
OCranbrookiyK ein. Jeteton eens 862 27 375 346 365 0 23 63 
ernie ts. ese oe EXbrdh cle 6:dis ‘ahatateaseiare ela 40 52 || 14 14 10 4 0 25 
K@MIOODS se ctaa tale ae et eeee slelels ¢ 106 297 |i 255 115 5D 6 129 37 
IN GIVEN EERE ciaielcs caistesain tive neces 38 19 | 46 20 at 9 20 19 
NGISON sida ta toatiesoitea ey eect eee fst 3 107 74 85 0 9 34 
New. Westminster. . 3000... cet escce 179 12 || 280 150 85 82 79 137 
Prince! George: 30). yee ate 152 oe 146 126 146 0 2 79 
Prince) PRUpeRt is oe elclote siobretsyeleldeieis 74 Zw 130 69 60 10 30 10 
Revelstoke’. oso. ee ek bles AAS 76 128 || 42 34 34 0 26 30 
VANCOUVER AG sditiistet e svete suet eie smiles Lode, 195 || 3,208 1,784 1,144 592 2,299 668 
ViCrM OMe Bee nek oe ao eew led siouielelateveienets Zo 14 244. 229 23 206 9 32 
Victoria LU eltele co ABN ode ciled eile etal ae 386 35 |i 649 404 178 158 246 162 
ASOT FICES sa sy/sioreicicheis@iclsslec eel mo liOal 9,155 | 37,820 28,979 15,005 12,636 17,214 || *16,310 














*) placements effected by office since closed. 


May, 1923 


' 192 persons, 12 of whom, chiefly farm 
workers, were going to employment at 
points in Alberta, and 69 to farms in 
Saskatchewan. The offices at Nelson, 
Prince George, Prince Rupert and Van- 
couver, sent 65 bushmen to camps with- 
in the province, a few farm labourers to 
the Okanagan district, and 21 miners to 
points near Vancouver. The remaining 
transfers were of engineers, waitresses 
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and housekeepers, going to various 
points within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 1,760 workers benefitting by 
the Employment Service reduced rate, 
671 were carried by the Canadian Paci- 
fie Railway, 1,024 by the Canadian Na- 
tional-Grand Trunk Railways, 61 by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, and 4 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING MARCH, 1923. 


ACCORDING to reports tabulated 

by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ties, the value of building permits is- 
sued by 56 cities during March was 
substantially higher than in the pre- 
ceding month, but there was a decline 
as compared with the same period of 
last year. This decrease may be partly 
owing to the unusually severe weather 
that prevailed generally during March, 
which retarded building operations to 
some extent. The aggregate value of 
the building authorized by these cen- 
tres was $8,544,228 in comparison with 
totals of $4,744,478 in February, 1923, 
and $9,472,596 in March, 1922. There 
was, therefore, an increase of $3,799,- 
750 or 80.1 per cent in the former com- 
parison and a decrease of $928,368 or 
9.8 per cent in the latter. 


Detailed statements were furnished 


by 45 cities which showed that they. 


had issued approximately 1,200 permits 
for dwellings at a valuation of $3,987,- 
056. In many eases the construction of 
a number of dwellings was authorized 
by the granting of a singie permit. The 
value of the permits granted for other 
buildings (including garages, stores, 
stables, factories, etc.) of which some 
1,650 were issued, reached a total of 
$4,358,700. Seven cities gave only the 
value of the building authorized with- 
out attempting to classify the permits, 


while four centres registered no per- 
mits during the month. 


In comparison with the returns for 
the preceding month, all provinces ex- 
cept Saskatchewan reported substan- 
tial increases in the value of building 
anticipated. The largest actual gains 
occurred in Quebee and Ontario; in the 
former the total for March was $1,632,- 
415 or 330.4 per cent higher than in 
February and in the latter it was 
$1,660,327 or 50.7 per cent higher. The 
decline in Saskatchewan was compar- 
atively small, being only 9.2 per cent. 


The value of prospective building in 
all provinces except Quebee was small- 
er than in March, 1922. The most pro- 
nounced decrease was reported in 
Ontario, where the permits issued de- 
clined by $1,391,263 or 22 per cent as 
compared with the corresponding 
month of last year. In Quebec there 
was an increase in that comparison of 
$849,365 or 66.5 per cent. 


An analysis of the returns by cities 
shows that Montreal, Toronto and Van- 
couver reported increases in the value 
of building authorized as compared 
with both February, 1923, and March, 
1922. In Winnipeg there was a gain in 
the former comparison but a reduction 
in the latter. Of the smaller centres, 
Guelph, Kingston, London, Stratford, 


Woodstock, Regina and Nanaimo re- 
eistered increases in both comparisons. 

The following table shows the value 
of the building permits issued during 
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March as compared with February, 
1923, and March, 1922. The 385 cities 
for which records are available since 
1910 are marked by asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS. 





| March, Feb., March, 
City 
1923 1923 1922 
$ $ $ 
P. E. |.—Charlottetown Nil Nil 6,800 
Novarscotiasa:.csas«. 4 31,325 8,315} - 83,460 
PEP T Ab ile hag ih eielelentelels 21,325 3,800 62,660 
New Glasgow.......... Nil Nil Nil 
SVC EVi yteneaele a! esas elttele vale 10,000 4,515 20,800 
New Brunswick....... 20,745 5,800 60,365 
Fredericton ...........- Nil Nil 8,000 
WMOUICEON Ws os cicwistelasilsiek's 445 800 24,365 
WS Gel OLIN. iahsotera chess alee 20,300 5,000 28,000 
Quebec wae en aie 4G ec .| 2,126,480 494,065) 1,277,115 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve| 1,999,200 823,435 935,712 
FOU EEC a oe ANe Blew s 89,645] 149,480 85,702 
Shawinigan Falls...... Nil Nil 400 
*SHeTOFOOKE i's Haye eee wes 25,300! 8,000 135,000 
*Three Rivers........... 8,700 6,250 43,600 
*“Westmount ........... 3,635 6,900 76,700 
Ontanriot eit eeeeee| 4,985,778) 3,275,451) 6,327,041 
Belov illen (ic sti: eae 5,500 Nil 6,200 
*Brantiord eeejere ine. es 5,580 2,840 26,665 
Cha Ghai ech ae ey ae BYU ons See ade 15,385 
*Fort William.......... 153,550 609,600 7,000 
LEG rae ae te nul oad 7,850 2,100 81,748 
A(GUCHD Ae teens weitee ten 54,258 1,868 41,815 
*Hamilton ........ 15 Oa 379,400} 137,805} 405,100 
MSIE SEOM | meni anni: 11,655 1,150 9,725 
Kitchener: Sencha 122,461 86,457 271,555 
PONG ON cent bane 249,900 55,5385 163,045 
Niagara Falls......... 17,807 3,800 44,21 
(OE SEN DAB MIEOL CEG G as He 72,000 2,200 364,520 
ROCUAWE Ultra che one 94,750 37,600 192,225 
Owen Sound........... 500 5,000 14.875 
“Peterborough ......... 2,015 4,595 10,020 
“Por Arthurs cases 3,982 775 658,540 
*Stratiora. | iiek eee 28,930 9,150 24,208 
*St. Catharines..: 2: .... 21,655 9,985 45,187 























March, Feb., March, 
City 
1923 1923 1922 

*St. Thomas............ 3,575 5,425 30,384 
Sarnia.) see. ckies sce 65,040) 27,953 79,142 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 11,235 1,150 33,609 
EPOFORGOm— ove. occcsccece 8,068,318] 2,128,555) 2,888,335 
Welland | 505 «tee scduens 1,685 4,000 11,550 
*WindsSOr seuss se onee 436,170 184,070 948,300 
Woodstock ............ 103,312 8,838 8,653 
Manitoba 253% 6.2. o's ees 134,860 75,850; 221,700 

*BTANGOM) (css elses sls severe 585 10,000 3,6 
St... Boniface. .... 4.2.45 21,775. 1,700 22,665 
*Winnipeg .......0c0ee.. 112,500 64,150} 195,400 
Saskatchewan ........ 68,860 75,820 87,012 
® MOOSE J AWisicccts cess occisis 5,520 4,600 15,032 
MReginay se des. deen ae 49,840 7,720 44,445 
*SaskatOOn gen actos. cstetels 13,500 63,500 27,535 
Alberta. %. 2.0). a... Ree oc 177,685 87,915, 261,385 
* OBS AT Vii cats seit lelc aisles 97,200 63,000} 131,400 
MHdmontonie. shite ee 35,800 19,495 77,350 
Heth brid gery. n.l esse ee 42,580 5,420 51,935 
Medicine Hat...:....... 2,105 Nil 700 
British Columbia .....| 1,048,495} 721,262) 1,147,718 
Nanaimo tefeierieiee! 22,655 920 14,574 
*New Westminster...... 16,000 8,300 35,975 
Point Grey. 27715) ..csiek 244,600] 172,950; 423,300 
Prince Rupert......... 6,555 5,100 20,985 
South Vancouver...... 40,990 80,480 75,630 
SVAN COUVET Pie vay cle tnioee 694,200 347,140 461,880 
*VICLOLIAM Atees wats sc Mees 93,495| _ 156,372) 115,374 
Total—56 cities.......... 8,544,228] 4,744,478) 9,472,506 
*Total—35, cities.......... 7,863,389| 4,477,867| 8,237,760 











FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, APRIL, 1923 


URING April, the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour Gazerte the following infor- 
mation relative to three fair wage con- 
tracts, all of which were awarded by 
the Department of Public Works. These 
contracts contain the usual fair wage 
clause which provides for the prompt 
payment of such wages as are current 
in the district in which the work is to 
be performed and for observance on the 
various works under contract of the 
prevailing hours of labour and which 
otherwise prevents abuses and secures 


the legitimate rights of the labour em- 
ployed. 


A statement was also received as to 
the supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the Regulations 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 
System and the securing of fair wages, 
ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WORKS. 


Dredging the entrance channel, 
basin and cribseats for proposed break- 
water, Matane, Que. Name of contract- 
or, Horace Dussault & Co., Quebec, 


May, 1923 
Due Date of contract, April 5, 19238. 
Amount of contract, Class OL spain ill 
cents per cubic yard (place measure). 


_ Extension to wharf, Grand River, 


Gaspé County, Que. Name of con- 
tractor, M. Bernatchez and George KH. 
Fournier, Montmagny, Que. Date of 
contract, March 27, 1923. Amount of 
contract, unit prices. 


Construction of wharf, Fanny Bay, 
B.C. Name of contractor, William 
Greenlees, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, March 27, 1923. Amount of 
-eontract, unit prices. 


Post OFfFricE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in April for supplies or- 
dered by the Post Office Department 
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subject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary con- 
ditions: 








Amouna 
Nature of order of 
order 
Making metal dating stamps and type, 

and other hand stamps and _ brass 

CLOMID BCA IS cise a anor aah astacte cos cha ate lot iace pots Mero EES Rs! 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

CUR TET Sa CLG. ore tatrantetace aieraaicestes bys ictal a 230.74 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

UT OLMIS Ny CEG Coie cette cee aioe ail cave Mie ae er ess 11,653.12 
Supplying jmadl) bas ehttinigs yas own salle 455.25 
Repairing arSen lesiieugis woe erases scene 300.30 
Making and supplying mail clerks’ tin boxes) 158.25 
Repairing boxes and hampers, etc.......... 65.00 
SUD Lyi a Takes ots sok neva tata iene e's crave ta ceiocale ear 100.00 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES. 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 
more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and 
working conditions that have recently 
been received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each month 
‘in the Lasour GazeTtr. In the ma- 
jority of eases the agreements are signed 
‘by both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also in- 
eluded in the records, are schedules of 
rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and 
in effect though not signed. In addi- 
tion to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agree- 
ment or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general 
_ interest. 


Mining, non-ferrous smelting, and quarrying 


Stocan Minine District, B.C.—CrEr- 
TAIN MINING COMPANIES OPERATING IN 


THE SLOCAN, AND INTERNATIONAL UNION 
oF Ming, Mint anpD SMELTER WORKERS. 
New wage scale, effective April 1, 1923. 

Wages per day-—Mine work: Miners, 
$5; timber men, blacksmiths, steam com- 
pressor men, $5.50; timber men’s help- 
ers, blacksmiths’ helpers, compressor 
men (other than steam), $5; muckers, 
$4.50; carpenters, $6; mule drivers (un- 
derground), $5; teamsters, tram oper- 
ators (head end), $5.50; brakeman on 
mule train, cornmmon labour, $4.50. 
Mill work: Jigmen, $9.50; tablemen, 
flotation men, $5; rollmen, crushermen, 
common labour, $4.50; repair men, $6; 
repair men’s helpers, $5; carpenters, $6. 

This agreement as to wages was reach- 
ed after several conferences held under 
the terms of the agreement of May 12, 
1920. 


Manufacturing: Clothing. 


ToRoNTO, ONtT.—CERTAIN EMPLOYING 
FIRMS AND THE JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ 
Union or America No. 182. Agreement 
to be in effect as from April 2, 1923, and 
subject to change on 15 days’ notice 
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prior to September 15 or March 15 in 


any year. 


Minimum Wages: Per hour—tailors, 
85 cents; pant and vest makers, 60 cents; 
Ist class helper, 50 cents; 2nd class 
helper, 40 cents; bushelmen same rate 
as tailors. 


Hours per week, forty-four, four hours 
on Saturday. Overtime, time and one- 
half. Holidays, double time. 


All work to be as equally divided as 
possible in slack season. No employee 
to be discharged during slack season 
through lack of work. No reduction to 
be made in the wages of any employee 
who may be receiving more than the 
above scale. All shop ‘equipment to 
be furnished by the employer. 


Manufacturing: Printing and ‘Publishing. 


Moose JAw.—CERTAIN EMPLOYEES AND 
Moose Jaw TypoGRAPHICAL UNIon No. 
627. Agreement to be in effect from 
November 1, 1922 to October 31, 1923, 
and from year to year uniess 60 days’ 
notice is given. 


Only good standing members of the 
union to be employed as mechanics and 
workmen in the composing rooms and 
proof rooms and departments of estab- 
lishments under the agreement. 


A joint standing committee to decide 
on questions about scale of prices and 
disputes regarding clauses of the agree- 
ment or any question of difference. 


Wages: Per hour, November 1, 1922 
to October 31, 1923: newspaper workers 
—day work, 91 2/3 cents; night work, 
$1.0414. 48 hours per week for day 
work, 45 hours for night work. Book 
and job printers, same wages per hour 
as newspaper workers; 44 hours per 
week for day or night work. Men on 
middle shift (714 hours per shift) to 
receive same rate of pay as for night. 
Foremen, 50 cents per shift above scale. 


Any office running four machines, to 
employ a machine tender. When two 
operators are employed (and no ma- 
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chinist) there must be at least one 
machinist-operator. 


Not more than eight hours to con: 
stitute a day’s work, with four hours 
on Saturday for book and job printers. 
Not moré than seven and one-half hours 
to constitute a night’s work. 


Overtime not exceeding three hours in 
one day, time and one-half. In excess 
of three hours, double time. Work per- 
formed on holidays, time and one-half— 
this not to apply to night shifts of 
morning papers or night staffs of after- 
noon papers published every week day. 
Work done during lunch hour to be 
overtime. Sunday work, double price, 
except night staffs of morning papers 
or of afternoon papers during regular 
hours of the shift. 


Machine apprentices: One learner to. 
four machines or major fraction thereof, 
same to be a Journeyman member of the 
union—this is exclusive of apprentice 
members who are serving the last six 
months of their apprenticeship. Term 
of apprenticeship for beginner on type- 
setting and typecasting machines to be 
thirteen weeks. Scale, per day—first 
three weeks, $2.80; thereafter an in- 
crease of $1 each week for the next ten 
weeks with a set standard of speed to 
be reached in 13 weeks, with if neces- 
sary an extension of time up to three 
months to attain the same, at $4.50 per 
day. Night work, 25 cents in excess of 
above. A learner not to work overtime 
unless no journeyman is available, when 
he shall receive time and one-half. 


Apprentices: One apprentice to every 
five journeymen or major fraction there- 
of, no apprentice to be employed on 
overtime unless all the journeymen in 
the same office are also employed on the 
same shift. No youth under the age of 
15 to be accepted as an apprentice. 
Appheants to be eligible must have 
elementary education. Foremen to afford 
apprentices every opportunity to learn 
the trade. Apprentices to be registered 
by the union. Wages of apprentices: 
Per week—third year, $16; fourth year, 
$20.50; fifth year, $26.25 and $31; night 
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work, $2 extra per week. Hours, same 
as those of journeymen. Apprentices on 
book and job work, per week—during 
third year, $14.50; fourth year, $19.25; 
fifth year, $24.25 and $28; night work, 
$2 extra per week. Hours, same as those 
of journeymen. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures. 


OrrawA.—ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
(OTrawA BRANCH) AND OTTAwa_ DIs- 
TRICT COUNCIL OF THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
America. Agreement to be in effect 
from May 1, 1923, until April 30, 1924, 
four months’ notice of change or ex- 
piration to be given. 


Hours per day, eight, with four on 
Saturdays. Overtime until 10 p.m., time 
and one-half. Thereafter, Saturday 
afternoons, and holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day except to save 
life or property. 


Minimum wage, per hour, 75 cents. 


Parties to the agreement agree to 
establish an industrial council of five 
members from each party and an in- 
dependent chairman, to settle disputes. 


Union representatives to be allowed 
access to all jobs to confer with the shop 
steward. 


Employees discharged to be paid 
within one hour, and thereafter, if wait- 
ing on the job, to be paid waiting time 
at regular rate. 


Both parties agree to enforce the 
national apprentice system. 


Union members to be given preference 
of employment, all things being equal. 


CauGARY, ALBERTA. — CALGARY COoN- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND CALGARY 
CARPENTERS’ District Counciu. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 1, 19238, 
until April 30, 1924. 


Minimum wage, per hour, 80 cents. 


Hours per day, eight, with four on 
Saturdays. Night shift to be seven hours 
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with eight hours’ pay. Overtime until 
midnight, and until 5 p.m. Saturdays, 
time and one-half. Thereafter, and 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 
Work on Labour Day only to save life 
or property. Employer to provide for 


locking up of carpenters’ tools on the 


job. Employees to be paid if kept wait- 
ing for wages. One hour’s notice to be 
given of dismissal or leaving work. 


No union member to work for anyone 
outside the association for less than 80 
cents. 


A new agreement to be negotiated 
during January, 1924, and notification 
of any changes to be given during the 
first week in January. Disputes to be 


referred to arbitration. 


REGINA, SASK.— EMPLOYING PLUM- 
BERS, AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS No. 179. 
Agreement in effect since July 7, 1921 
renewed as from May 1, 1923, to May 
aoe). 


Hours of labour: eight per day; four 
on Saturdays. Overtime, until mid- 
night, time and one-half; thereafter and 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Minimum wage, per hour, 90 cents. 
No employees to work for any but re- 
vistered employing plumbers. Only 
union members to be employed. 


All employees to be covered by in- 
surance as per provincial act. 


Only one apprentice to three journey- 
men, no fitter to have more than one 
helper. Grievances to be referred to 
a joint committee which will meet with- 
in 48 hours and have power to settle 
grievance. 


Transportation and Public Utilities. 


WiInnirPec, Maniropa. — WINNIPEG 
Evectric Ramway COMPANY AND 
MoroRMEN AND CoNnpuctors. Agree- 
ment as synopsized in the LaBour Ga- 
zETTE for July, 1922; on page 781, to 
remain in effect from May 1. 1923 until 
April 30, 1924. 
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EpMontTon, ALBERTA. — CITy OF 
EDMONTON AND AMALGAMATED ASsso- 
CIATION OF STREET AND Enectric RatL- 
WAY EMPLOYEES oF AMERICA, LOCAL 569. 
' The agreement for 1922 was summarized 
in the LaBour GazertTs for March, 1922, 
on pages 3395-336. For subsequent 
changes see under ‘‘Service—Public and 
Municipal’’ in this issue. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA. — CORPORATION 
OF THE CiTy oF EDMONTON AND THE 
CANADIAN EnectricaL Trapes UNIoNn 
(TELEPHONE, Light AND PowER, AND 
STREET. Ramway. Enecrrican Em- 
PLOYEES). Agreement to be in effect 
from March 22, 1923 until December 31, 
1923, and from year to year thereafter 
or until a new agreement is negotiated 
between the parties. Proposed changes 
to be discussed during the last half of 
December of any year. 


Hours of duty—Hourly employees— 
eight per day, with four on Saturdays. 
‘Where the requirements of the service 
demand shift, nine hours with one hour 


off for lunch to constitute a day. As-- 


signments to shift work to be made for 
not less than six days. Monthly em- 
ployees—Hours per day eight, with shift 
work if required, nine hours as above. 
In event of legislation requiring a 44 
hour week, for all employees, the depart- 
ment to adopt suitable hours. 


Overtime on basis of 8 hours per 
day for daily men and 26 days per 
month for monthly men. Overtime from 
o p.m. to 10 p.m. and Saturday after- 
noons, time and one-half. From 10 p.m. 
to 8 am. and Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. Certain legal holidays to 
be recognized. 


Monthly employees after one year, 
two weeks’ vacation with pay each year. 
When a legal holiday falls during a 
period of vacation, equal time off to be 
granted as service conditions permit. 
Hourly employees, after one year, one 
week’s vacation on full pay, and two 
weeks each year thereafter. An em- 
ployee on permanent work substituting 
for a night employee to be paid double 
time. An hourly employee released from 
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duty to receive one-half day’s pay after 
at least two hours’ work and a full day’s 
pay after at least six hours. Employees 
to go to and from duty in their own 
time. Employees to give two weeks’ 
notice of resignation. Employers to give 
two weeks’ notice of dismissal. Increases 
and promotions to be granted in one 
year periods when warranted by ability. 
Preference of employment to be given 
to those of British nationality. <A per- 
manent employee on satisfactory proof 
may have two weeks’ sick leave with 
pay, or more in exceptional circum- 
stances. This clause to remain in force 
until a sick insurance clause is operative. 
No discrimination against employees for 
being or not being members of any 
organization. 


In reduction of staff the man em- 
ployed last to be the first laid off, and 
the last man laid off to be given pre- 
ference in case of re-employment. Va- 
cancies to be filled by promotion, exeept 
in case of a superintendent or head of 
a department, when this shall not be 
binding if no suitable man can be found. 


» Grievances to be referred to a com- 


- mittee of employees or a committee of 


the union, who may appeal to the super-. 
intendent, and if case is not settled 
satisfactorily appeal may be made to 
the City Commissioners and Council and 
further, to a Board of Conciliation. 


Telephone Employees: Credit to be 
given for previous experience — full 
credit for same branch of work, and half 
time credit for a different branch. Night 
service men in main exchange, four 
nights off each month. Apprentices on 
night duty at south exchange, two nights 
off each month. A monthly employee 
to be allowed equal time off for Sunday 
work, but work on more than one Sun- 
day in two not to be required on this 
basis. Additional Sundays and _holi- 
days to be double time in addition to 
monthly pay. No other overtime to 
monthly employees except in special 
P. B. X. work or in case of unavoidable 
work on alterations. 
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_ Salary and Wage Schedule, per month 
-—on switches, apprentices, $80, $90 and 
$105; journeymen, $134, $153 and $172. 
Employees under 18 years of age on 
} switch and service work $60 per month 
for three months, then $70 per month 
‘until the age of 18 years is reached. 
Employees over 18 years to serve for 
first six months of-apprenticeship at $70 
per month. 






Servicemen and rackmen, per month 
'— over 20 years of age, $105, $134, $143, 
and $158; 18 years, $80; 19 years, $90. 


. Inspectors, $134, $148 and $158. 
Inspectors on P. B. X. work to serve a 
‘probation period of six months at $158 
per month; thereafter, $167 per month. 


Night servicemen, main exchange, $110, 





i 


$120 and $129; apprentice, south ex- 


change, on night duty, $15 extra per 
month. Night service man, south ex- 
change, $95 per month. 


Shop Mechanics: per hour, 48 cents, 
o71% cents and 67 cents. Installers and 
linemen: apprentices 43 cents and 5214 
cents; journeymen, 61 cents, 7114 cents 
and 81 cents; sub foreman, 86 cents. 
Cable splicers: apprentices, 67 cents, 
7614 cents and 86 cents. Cable splicers’ 
helpers, 5714 cents, journeymen, 9514 
cents, cable foreman, $1.05. 


Light, power and street railway elec- 
trical employees: An employee not to be 
classed as a foreman until after four 
years in one or more branches of the 
electrical trade. 


An apprentice to be one who . has 
worked six months at some branch of the 
trade. Apprentices to serve four years, 
and during last twelve months to do if 
required same class of work as journey- 
men in gangs, but not to be required 
to work on high voltage wires except 
under supervision of a journeyman line- 
man. Not more than one apprentice to 
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be employed to three journeymen. Time 
of work on poles, towers, ete., of an 
elevation of ninety feet or more to be 
paid as double time. 


Wages per hour—JLine construction 
and maintenance: foreman lineman, 92 
cents; journeyman, 84 cents; appren- 
tices, 57 cents; 64 cents; 70 cents; 7614 
cents. Meter section: meter installer 
and meter inspector and repairman, 84 
cents. Street light section: maintenance 
and patrolmen, per month, $110, $120 
and $130; journeymen repairmen, $161; 
wiring inspector, $171; car wiring and 
trouble men, 84 cents per hour; arma- 
ture winders, 84 cents. Power house 
operators, $146-$152 per month. 


MontTREAL, QuE.—Harzsour Commtis- 
SIONERS OF MONTREAL AND THE HARBOUR 
Union or Montrean. Agreement to be 
in effect from May 1, 1923 until May 1, 
1924. 


Wages per hour—Hlevator: chief 
weighman, 62 cents; millwright, 60 
cents; assistant millwright, weighmen, 
distributors, auto scale men, trippermen, 
5d cents; machinery men, feed tenders, 
marine leg men, tower men, 50 cents; 
carpenters, 47 cents; bin sweeper, oilers, 
firemen and helpers, and spoutmen, 45 
cents; labourers, 34 cents. Shovellers 
and baggers; foreman shoveller, 58 
cents; foreman bagger, 55 cents; shovel- 
lers, 48 cents; sewers and scalemen and 
baggers, 45 cents. Conveyor system— 
assistant foreman, 55 cents; millwright, 
60 cents; rope splicer, 55 cents; feed 
tenders, main tower men, 50 cents; con- 
veyormen, 45 cents; labourers, 34 cents. 


In ease of one or more shifts, all 
labour employed over ten hours to be 
paid for at time and one-half. Emer- 
gency work on Sundays and certain holi- 
days, time and one-half. Day and night 
watchmen not to be entitled to overtime 
for Sundays or holidays. 
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EpMontTon, ALBERTA.—Ciry oF Ep- 
MONTON AND THE EDMONTON Civic Em- 
PLOYEES’ FEDERATION REPRESENTING THE 
FOLLOWING TRADE UNION LOCALS: CIVIC 
EMPLOYEES’ FEDERAL. UNION No. 30; 
Civic Service Unton No. 52; INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF STEAM SHOVEL 
AND DREDGEMEN No. 55; City or EDMON- 
ToN PoLICEMEN’s AssociaTION No. 74; 
Crry Fire Fiauters’ Union No. 209; 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET 
AND EuEctrric Ramuway EmMPuoyvess, No. 
569; INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Macuinists No. 817; INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF STEAM AND OPERATING EN- 
GINEERS No. 857; UNitep BRoTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from March 22, 
1923, until December 31, 1923. 


This agreement was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazetre for March, 1922, 
pages 338-341, as in effect for 1922. It 
was modified slightly for the current 
year, the principal change in the general 
conditions being as follows: 


A clause was added to the general 
conditions whereby all vacancies in any 
department and new positions of a per- 
manent nature should be posted in the 
department affected at least three days 
before the filling of positions. 


Civic Employees Federal Union Local 
No. 30: The rate of $5.40 per day for 
sewer inspectors has been changed to 
79 cents per hour for sewer and water 
inspectors. A minimum rate of 60 cents 
per hour for truck drivers has been 
added to the schedule. 


Night work of men not having worked 
during the day is to be paid on straight 
time and overtime basis the same as day 
work. 
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Civic Service Union Local No. 52: A 
minimum wage for juniors in fourth 
year has been added, of $100 per month, 
and one of $96 per month for experien- 
ced fourth year telephone operators. 


Under ‘‘vacation leave’’ there is an 
additional provision whereby ‘‘employ- 
ees regularly working on legal holidays 
will be allowed time off as and when 
the head of the department can arrange 
for same.’’ 


City of Edmonton Policemen’s Asso- 
ciation Local No. 74: Wages per month 
of sergeants, $153. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen Local 
No. 55: No change. 


Edmonton City Fire Fighters’ Umon 
No. 209: Day and night shifts to be ten 
and fourteen hours respectively. ) 


Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Ralway Employees, Local 
Division No. 569: Under. ‘‘wages of 
barn men’’ some classes have been added 
—car wirers (first year after promotion 
from position of car repairer), 75 cents 
per hour; electric welder, 77 cents per 
hour; ear wiring, controller men, arma- 
ture winders, 84 cents per hour. 


There is a provision added that barn 
be furnished with three sheepskin coats, 
slickers, and pairs of rubber boots for 
emergency work, and one that all cable 
and car wiring and testing other than 
ordinary repairs and emergency work 
shall be done by car wiremen. 
of Ma- 


International Association 


‘chinists No. 817; International Union of 


Steam and Operating Engineers No. 
857, and United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners. These schedules 
are practically unchanged. 


i 
, 
; 
. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR. 


: THE following is a statement by indus-. 


trial groups of the more important 
changes in rates of wages and hours of 
labour reported to the Department in 
recent months. 


As noted in the January issue of the 
Labour GAzerts, the Department issued 
in December, 1922, a bulletin on Rates 
of Wages and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada, 1921 and 1922, the fourth report in 
a series on wages and hours of labour 
in Canada. This bulletin gave statistics 
o fwages and hours in approximately 50 
cities for the building, metal and print- 
ing trades, for electric railways and also 
in factories and lumbering, on steam 
railways, and in coal mines. 


Coat Mintne:—Vancouver Island. In 
accordance with the arrangement made 
at the end of 1918 for the quarterly 
adjystment of wages of all underground, 
surface, clerical and office employees 
by the Cost of Living Commission for 
the Vancouver Island. Coal Operators 
and their employees, during recent 
months, wages have been adjusted as 
follows: Where base rate is $3 per day: 
on August 1, 1922, a decrease of 134 
cents per day; on November 1, 1922, a 
decrease of 1514 cents per day; on Feb- 
ruary J, 1923, an inerease of 4 cents 
per day; on May 1, 1923, an increase of 
7 cents per day. Where base rate is 
$3.15 per day: on August 1, 1922, a 
decrease of 2 cents per day; on Novem- 
ber 1, 1922, a decrease of 16 cents per 
day; on February 1, 1923, an increase 
of 41% cents per day and on May 1, 1923, 

an inerease of 7 cents per day. 


Southern Alberta and South Eastern 
British Columbia. Under an agreement 
entered into on August 23, 1922, be- 
tween the Western Canada Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and District 18 of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
in settlement of a strike in progress from 
April 1, 1922, the rates of pay in effect 


from October 1920 to March 31, 1922, 
were restored on September 1, a scale 
id per cent lower being provided for 
from August 27 to August 30. 


Nova Scotia. Wages of coal miners 
in the principal mines were reduced 
about 25 per cent from January 1, 1922. 
There were disputes regarding the cut 
which finally led to a strike on August 
15. An agreement during that month 
was retroactive to July 15 and thereby 
contract rates were increased 1214 per 
cent, increasing the minimum day rate 
to $3.25 and other day rates 40 cents 
per day in some mines and 52 cents per 
day in others. 


MINING, OTHER THAN CoaAu.—Slocan 
District, B.C. Under the terms of an 
agreement entered into in 1920 pro- 
viding for changes in wages periodically 
according to the price of copper, metal 
miners in the Sloean District were grant- 
ed a new wage seale which included the 
addition cf a 50 cent bonus for all 
classes, effective as from April 1, 1923. 


Thetford Mines, Que. Daily wages of 
asbestos miners in the locality of Thet- 
ford Mines were increased from $2.50 
to $3.00, effective April 1, 1923. 


Bumping AND ConstRuCcTION.—Hali- 
fax, N.S. Wages of bricklayers were in- 
creased as from May 1 from 75 to 90 
cents per hour. 


Quebec, Que. Wages of plumbers and 
steamfitters were increased as from May 
1 from 50-55 cents to 50-60 cents per 
hour, 50 hours per week; roofers from 
50 cents to 50-60 cents per hour, 50 
hours per week; bricklayers from 75 
cents to 90 cents; stonemasons from 65 
cents to 90 cents per hour, and hours 
for both classes were reduced from 50 
per week to 44. The rate for carpenters 
Was increased from 5d cents to 60 cents, 
50 hours per week, to be effective from 
June 1. 
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Montreal, Que. Wages for plasterers 
were increased from 90 cents to $1 per 
hour as from May 1, 44 hours per week. 
Wages of bricklayers were increased 
from 90 cents to $1 per hour, as from 
May 15, hours per week ranging between 
50 and 44. Wages of carpenters are 
being inereased from 50-65 cents to 
65-80 cents per hour, and hours in some 
cases reduced from 50 to 44 per week. 
As from May 1, wages of plumbers and 
steamfitters were increased from 70 
cents to 75 cents, hours per week ranging 
between 50 and 44; rates for painters 
were increased from 60 cents to 65 cents, 
hours per week, 50; for stationary en- 
gineers from 50 cents to 60 cents per 
hour, and hours per week reduced from 
60 to 50; wages of labourers were in- 
creased from 30 to 85 cents, hours per 
week, 60; wages of building labourers 
were increased from 40 cents to 50 cents, 
hours per week, 50; wages of tinsmiths 
were increased from 60 to 65 cents, hours 
per week, 50. 


Ontario. Wages of bricklayers at King- 
ston were increased from 85 to 90 cents 
as from April 1. Wages of bricklayers, 
masons, plasterers, stonecutters and 
marble and tile setters at Ottawa 
were increased from 85 cents to one 
dollar. Carpenters’ wages at Ottawa 
were increased from 70 cents to 75 
cents from May 1; wages of builders 
labourers remained unchanged at 45 
cents. Bricklayers’ wages at Brantford 
and Hamilton were increased from 90 
cents to one dollar per hour for the 
season. At Toronto bricklayers’ wages 
remained at one dollar. Wages of car- 
penters at St. Catharines were in- 
creased to 85 cents from 75 cents, effec- 
tive on May 1. 


MANUFACTURING.—Increases of about 
10 per cent in wages were effected in the 
principal plants manufacturing iron and 
steel during March and April. Wages 
of workers in the textile industries in 
certain districts were increased 1214 per 
cent at the end of April. Under an 
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agreement between a number of pulp 
and paper manufacturers in Canada and 
the United States, and various inter- 
national unions representing the em- 
ployees, wages of employees of several 


paper companies in Canada were in- 


ereased as from May 1, skilled labour 
being given a: flat increase of 5 cents 
per hour, and in some cases the mini- 
mum rate for common labour being 
fixed at 40 cents per hour. A number 
of other companies made similar in- 
creases in wages. 


SERVICE, PupLic AND MUNICcIPAL.— 
Saskatoon, Sask. Wages of civie em- 
ployees for 1923 were reduced 3 per 
cent as from January 1, 19238, a settle- 
ment having been ieached with the 
various classes of employees, excepting 
the street railway men, on April 9. 


Calgary, Alia. Effective May 1b, 
wages of permanent labourers were re- 
duced from 55 to 521% cents per hour, 
and of casual labourers from 55 to 50 
cents; wages of carpenters and. ma- 
chinists were reduced from 82 cents per 
hour to 80 cents. There were also some 
changes in overtime rates. 


British Columbia. The Provincial 
Government increased the salaries of 
some 300 junior members of the Pro- 
vineial Civil Service by from $2.50 to 
$5.00 per month, those of 2144 years or 
more service being raised to a minimum 
of $75 per month. 


TRANSPORTATION: StTpAM Ratway.— 
The wages of maintenance of way em- 
ployees and shop labourers which had — 
been cut down 40 cents to 35 cents per 
hour in July, 1922, were increased by 
agreement to 37 cents per hour as from — 
November 1, 1922. Wages of shop” 
crafts employees of the principal rail-— 
ways were reduced as follows by an 
agreement reached on December 6, 1922 — 
(the reductions having been tentatively 
in effect as from August 16) : machinists, — 
boilermakers, ete., reduced from 77 to 
70 cents; carpenters and car repairers 
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from 72 to 65 cents; freight carmen 
reduced from 72 cents to 63 cents; ap- 
prentices and helpers reduced from 54 
to 47 cents; car cleaners, from 42 cents 
per hour to 387 cents. 


The rates of pay for clerical and 
station employees of various railroads in 
force from July, 1921, to July, 1922, 
were reduced approximately $2 per 
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month in December, 1922, and January, 
1923. 


TRANSPORTATION : ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 
Calgary, Alta. Wages per hour of a — 
number of classes of shopmen, barnmen 
and track maintenance men in the muni- 
cipal street railway department have 
been reduced by from 2 to 3 cents per 
hour for 1928. 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1923. 


THE movement in prices as indicated 

by the index number of wholesale 
prices continued upward in spite of a 
sharp seasonal decline in dairy products, 
while the family budget in terms of 
retail prices at the beginning of April 
was somewhat lower than in March due 
chiefly to a seasonal decline in the price 
of eggs. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.64 
at the beginning of April as compared 
with $10. 19 for March; $10.26 for 
April, 1922; $12.68 for ’ April, 1921 ; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; and 
$7.51 for April, 1914. The total for 
food, fuel, and rent averaged $21.21 
at the beginning of April as compared 
with $21.41 for March; $20.66 for April, 
1922 ; $23.31 for April; 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.32 for 
April, 1914. The most important de- 
cline was in eggs which showed a net 
fall of 26ce for the two dozen included 
in the budget. Smaller declines occur- 
red in veal, pork, bacon, lard, bread, 
and prunes. The most important ad- 
vances were in butter, cheese, and sugar, 
and smaller increases in mutton, flour, 
beans, and tea. Fuel and rent were 
slightly lower. 


In wholesale prices the Departmental 
index number stood at 227.4 as com- 
pared with 226.0 in March; 225.0 in 
April, 1922.;,253.7 in April, 1921; 356:6 
in May, 1920 (the peak); and 186.7 in 


' ago grains and fodders, 


April, 1914. In farm products, grains 
and fodder advanced substantially, 
while dairy products were much lower 
due to seasonal declines in butter and 
eggs. Important advances also occurred 
in building materials, iron and steel, and 
in raw furs, while livestock and meats 
and miscellaneous groceries showed 
smaller advances. Besides the decline 
in dairy products, textiles, some metals, 
fuel and lighting, and chemicals were 
slightly lower. Compared with a year 
animals and 
meats, fish, fruits and vegetables, house 
furnishings, drugs and chemicals, and 
sundries were lower. All other groups 
were higher. The most important ad- 
vances during the month were in west- 


“ern grains, corn, bran and shorts, sugar, 


eotton fabrics, pig iron, steel billets, 
lumber, linseed oil, and raw furs, with 
smaller advances in western cattle, 
sheep, oranges, flour, copper, lead, and 
nickel, and in furniture. The _ prin- 
cipal declines occurred in butter and 
egos, raw cotton, and jute, with less 
important declines in fowl, lemons, cof- 
fee, antimony, bar silver, spelter, and 
in raw rubber. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices for 
the several commodities in relation to 
the average prices for the base period, 


. 1890-1899, these being, therefore, made 


equal to 100. The quotations for most 
farm products are obtained weekly and 
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averaged for the month; the quotations 
for other commodities are taken for 
the middle of the month. The table of 


index numbers shows the changes by. 


eroups and sub-groups for the previous 
month and for the corresponding months 
back to 1918. 


A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commodities 
selected from the 271 in the Depart- 
mental list) including twenty foods, 
fifteen raw materials, and fifteen manu- 
factured goods, based upon price levels 
~in 1913 as 100, declined slightly to 155.9 
in April as compared with 156.2 in 
March; 155.2 in February; 147.8 in 
April, 1922; 164.9 in April, 1921; 249.8 
in April, 1920; and 101.0 in April, 1914. 
The decline was due mostly to the de- 
crease in dairy products. Only nine 
commodities were lower than in March, 
while sixteen were higher. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
index numbers of both imports and ex- 
ports were lower, the former at 167.05 
for mid-April as compared with 172.69 
the previous month and the latter at 
152.57 in April as compared with 154.24 
in March. The combined index of both 
imports and exports fell from 163.46 
at the middle of March to 159.81 at the 
middle of April. 


Professor Michell’s revised index 
number of wholesale prices in Canada 
from 1919 to date based on forty articles, 
twenty foods and twenty manufacturers’ 
goods, with prices during 1900 to 1909 
as 100, declined to 176.2 in April as com- 
pared with 179.2 in March; 176.3 in 
February; 171.9 in January; and 161.2 
in April, 1922. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
April of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
eoal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
veoods. The exact quality, for which the 
quotation is given, is set forth in the 
ease of each commodity, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
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quotations in each case refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city, ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
cept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
cured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the LaBour Ga- 
ZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the Lasour GAzETTE was be- 
eun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of 
foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October 1922, a 
number of commodities were dropped 
from the list, and in the case of a num- 
ber of articles the average prices of 
the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the 
various cities from month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oc- 
eupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts, with 
good modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly cen- 
tral, without modern conveniences. 

(Continued on page 552) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 































































































































































































Commodities Quan-| (*) | (*) Apr.|Apr.| Apr./Apr./Apr.|Apr.|Apr./Apr.|Apr.|Mar.|Apr. 
tity | 1900) 1905} 1910} 1911) 1912) 1913) 1914] 1915] 191€] 1917| 1918] 1919] 1920] 1921] 1922] 1923] 1923 
Cr Cc. Cy Ci. Gy c. Cc. Cc. (Ue Ce Cc. ox c. Cc. Gs; iC, Cc. 
Beef, sirloin, steak....| 2 Ibs.| 27.2} 30.4] 37.6] 39.8] 41.6] 44.4] 49.0] 46.6] 48.4] 58.0] 67.8] 75.41 76.4] 70.4] 57.6! 55.0] 54.6 
Beef, shoulder, roast..} 2 “‘ | 19.6) 24.6] 26.0) 27.8] 28.0} 29.6] 33.0] 32.8] 33.2] 39.6] 48.2] 52.4] 49.81 44.4] 32.4] 30.2] 30.2 
Veal, Toast o.oo ek 1 “ | 10.0} 11.3} 12.8] 14.0] 14.4] 15.7| 17.6] 17.1] 18.1] 21.7| 26.3] 27.4] 26.5] 25.2] 19.0] 18.5] 17.9 
Mutton, roast........ 1 “ | 11.8} 12.2) 16.8} 18.0] 17.8) 19.1} 21.0) 20.8] 22.6] 26.9] 32.2) 35.5] 35.8] 32.0] 27.4) 27.6] 28.1 
Pork, fresh, roast.....) 1 ‘* | 12.2) 18.1] 18.0]-17.8] 17.5} 19.5} 20.3] 18.4] 20.9] 27.3] 35.7] 36.1] 38.8] 34.8] 30.0] 26.5] 26.0 
Pork, salt, mess....... 2 “* | 21.8] 25.0) 34.4] 33.0] 33.2] 35.2] 37.0] 34.8] 37.0] 47.6] 67.2] 69.4] 72.2] 66.8! 53.2] 51.4| 50.6 
Bacon, breakfast......| 1 “ | 15.4) 17.8] 24.5] 23.8] 22.5] 24.7| 26.1] 24.7| 27.6] 34.5] 48.1] 50.6] 53.7] 53.0] 41.3] 40.3] 40.0 
Lard, pure leaf........ 2 “ | 26.2) 28.2) 40.6] 36.0] 35.6} 38.4] 38.2] 35.0] 37.8] 56.4] 69.4] 72.6] 78.2] 56.0] 45.0] 45.6] 45.0 
Eggs, fresh............ 1 doz} 25.7} 30.0} 33.3] 32.6] 34.3] 33.7] 24.0] 23.4] 26.6] 37.1] 46.0] 49.8] 55.8) 40.3] 33.5] 52.3] 36.3 
Eggs, storage......... 1 ‘* | 20.2} 23.4) 28.4] 27.9} 31.2] 23.1] 23.2) 21.8] 26.0} 32.9] 43.9] 43.9] 48.6] 38.3] 30.6] 41.9] 31.7 
eae PA eee ee 6 qts.} 36.6] 39.6] 48.0] 49.2) 49.8! 51.6] 53.4] 54.6] 52.8] 60.6] 72.0] 82.2) 90.6) 89.4] 74.4] 71.4] 70.8 
Butter, dairy.......... 2 Ibs} 44.2} 49.4] 55.2] 53.0] 58.4] 58.0] 59.0] 66.2] 66.6] 85.2] 98.4/121.6)131.2/109.4| 76.4] 91.6] 96.6 
Butter, creamery...... 1‘ | 25.5) 27.7) 31.9) 81.5] 31.7) 33.9] 34.7] 37.9] 88.3] 47.9] 54.8] 65.7| 72.3] 63.9] 44.9) 53.5) 55.3 
Cheese, Old...........- 1 * | 16.1) 17.6} 18.5) 19.2] 20.1) 20.5} 21.4) 23.6] 24.7] 33.0] 33.2] 35.9] 40.2] 39.8] 30.5/§34.3/§35.8 
Cheese, new...... veeees 1“ | 14.6] 15.7] 17.5] 17.8] 19.5! 19.1] 19.3] 22.0! 23.3] 30.8] 31.1] 34.5] 37.7| 38.4] 28.5/§34.3/§35.8 
Bread, plain, white..../75 « | 55.5) 53.5) 66.0] 64.5] 60.0] 61.5] 64.5] 72.0] 69.0] 93.0/117.0/117.0/136.5|127.5!105.0/102.0/100.5 
Flour, family.......... 10 “ | 25.0] 28.0] 33.0] 32.0] 34.0] 32.0] 33.0] 43.0] 37.0) 59.0] 67.0] 67.0] 77.0] 66.0) 48.0] 44.0] 45.0 
Rolied O8tSap: ++: + +45 5 “ | 18.0] 19.5) 21.0] 21.0) 22.0] 22.0] 22.0] 26.0] 24.0] 28.0) 40.0] 37.5) 42.0) 32.0) 28.0) 27.5) 28.0 
Rieeis .7.8. ge. feeeeeees 2“ | 10.4] 10.6] 10.4] 10.6] 11.6] 11.4] 11.6] 11.8] 12.8] 13.8] 21.4) 24.2] 33.4} 22.4] 18.6] 20.6] 20.6 
Beans, handpicked....| 2 « 8.6} 9.7] 10.8] 10.4] 11.6] 12.4] 11.8} 18.8] 18.3] 26.8] 33.8] 24.0] 23.8] 18.0] 17.8) 17.0] 17.4 
Apples, evaporated..../ 1 « 9.9| 7.7| 11.5] 13.8} 13.5} 12.0] 18.0) 11.6] 13.3] 14.6] 22.1] 22.4] 27.9] 22.4] 23.0] 21.0] 20.6 
Prunes, medium size../ 7 “ | 11.5) 9.6! 9.9] 12.2] 12.9] 11.9] 12.5] 12.9] 13.0] 14.3] 17.6] 20.2] 27.5] 20.4! 18.9] 19.2] 18.8 
Sugar, granulated...../ 4 « | 91.6] 22.0] 24.0] 24.0] 26.0] 23.6] 22.4) 32.4] 34.4] 38.4] 42.4) 47.6] 78.0] 51.2} 33.6] 45.6] 48.0 
Sugar, yellow.......... 2 * | 10.0] 9.8] 10.3} 11.0] 12.0) 11.0] 10.4] 14.6] 16.0] 17.6] 20.0] 22.0] 36.8] 24.2} 16.0) 21.6] 22.8 
Tea, black, medium...}1, « 8.2} 8.3] 8.7] 8.9} 8.8} 8.9] 8.8] 9.2] 9.8] 10.9] 12.8] 15.7] 16.4) 14.1) 13.6/§15.5/§16.1 
Tea, green, medium... y, 6 8.7; 8&7) 9.1) 9.4, 9.5) 9.8) 9.7) 9.7) 10.2) .16.8) 12.1) 15.5] 17.0) 15.4] 15.0)§15.5/§16.1 
Coffee, medium........)1, « | 96] gs} 8.9] 9.2] 9.3/9.4] 9.61 9.8] 9.9] 10.0] 10.2] 12.1) 14.8] 14.2) 13.4] 13.4] 13.4 
Potatoes.......... 22 | 2 pks| 24.1) 28.0} 30.3] 44.6] 46.3] 36.0] 43.3) 32.0] 61.5] 99.0] 64.3] 56.0/159.5) 48.5] 49.2) 40.8) 40.5 
Vinegar, white wine...j1, pt. Gy RAE STG OeaAT| PRES aRD ! S UMN GROG Mess 8 8) as LON ON, MONE GT: OP 
g g ‘ ¢ ‘ ¢ ¢ g g ¢ 4 ¢ 
AIPNBOOUS. eds a3 0k serra Ye lte dt 5.48) 5.96) 6.95) 7.14) 7.34] 7.84) 7.51) 7.79} §.34/10.77)12.57/13.35|15.99/12.68/10.26/10.79/10.64 
fein eT SERS OP Rial ML Uch SM AE ly Rly A 2 RES ML AE RED Li A 
j (OF c. Cc. c. c. c. c. e. c. c. c. e. c. Cc, c. c. ec. 
Starch, laundry....... Ip. | 29) 3.01, .8.1|, Sap  3)3/5/3.21, 3.21 3:2) (3.818-3.6l 24.6) 4.70 408) 5.8 “4 eco 84.0 
Coal, anthracite......./7; ton| 39.5] 45.2) 48.1] 48.8] 51.9] 55.0) 52.1/ 53.1] 53.5] 64.7) 71.8) 80.3] 94.41115.0/108.7/118.0)115.7 
Coal, bituminous......| “ “ | 31.1) 32.3] 35.0] 35.0) 37.5] 38.7] 38.4] 37.2] 37.7] 50.81 57.8] 61.5! 67.7] 83.1] 68.3] 74.6] 74.2 
Wood, hard........... * ed. | 32.5) 35.3] 38.8} 41.4] 41.3] 42.5] 48.8] 34.1] 41.5] 50.6! 67.1| 77.2| 79.7| 88.6] 78.1] 79:8] 79.9 
Wood, soft....)....... « « | 99.6] 25.5) 29.4] 30.0] 30.0] 30.6] 34.2] 31.4] 30.2] 36.9] 49.9! 55.9] 61.4] 68.8] 58.1] 59.4] 59.5 
Coal Oil...........-64.. 1 gal.| 24.0} 24.5] 24.4) 23.1] 21.0] 23.7| 24.4} 23.6] 23.0) 24.5] 26.8] 28.1] 34.1] 88.6] 31.6] 31.4] 31.5 
$/$|/s/s|}$}s}s)s)] sie] si) s)}s)]¢)]se)e) 8 
Fuel and lighting...../....... 1.50) 1.63; 1.76) 1.78] 1.82) 1.91) 1.93) 1.79] 1.8°| 2.28] 2.73] 3.03) &.37| 3.95] 3.45| 3.63] 3.67 
= a eg id heh eG Pe OTD sel AMOR A Ok, Rh St Sete 
Rents «fcc. <b ub sasie 1% mo.| 2.37) 2.89} 4.05, 4.05) 4.60) 4.75) 4.85) 4.17] 3.98] 4.27) 4.56! 4.91) 5.93] 6.63) 6.91/+6.96| 6.92 
SS She Sa See Se She Te ste re eeu Sets. a Se SC ie 
enn Toran ce: 9.37 10.50/12.79 13.08 13.79 14.02 14.32 13.79] 14.21/17.34 19.91 21.24 25.33/23.31 20.66 21.41 21.24 
y i 1 | 














AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 
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$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia........ ielale dhe arene 5.61) 5.83} 6.82) 6.78) 7.17) 7.29) 7.28) 7.39) 8.48/10.64|12.80}13.43/16.16/13.23)10.47|11.12)11.15 

ince Edward Island....... 4.81) 5.26) 5.81) 5.80) 6.11] 6.34] 6.51) 6.61] 7.46] 9.09)11.01]11.85)14.47/11.91| 9.68) 9.73) 9.63 
New Brunswick............... 5.38) 5.83) 6.55) 6.84) 7.13) 7.04) 7.20) 7.57) 8.41)10.70/12.50}13.28}15.97)13.03/10.54/11.01|10.90 
MBBS shes ocamin: 15.870 yege Sieiein.® seotis 5.15] 5.64) 5.33).6.46) 6.97] 6.87] 7.04] 7.17] 8.03)10.66)12.24}12.78)15.22/12.33) 9.82/10.57/10.41 
SPEER IO bets pace cabs vosi 30.0 hha « 5.01} 5.60} 6.50) 6.67) 7.25) 7.20! 7.29) 7.40) 8.30/11.14/12.57]13.32/16.07/12.65|10.20/10.71)10.59 
ESO ag ani Ais a ss wes thin cien o10 5.35} 6.19) 7.46) 7.41) 7.88] 7.87) 7.97) 7.93] 9.54! 9.74/11.97)12.92/16.14/12.43) 9.92/10.27/10.06 
Saskatchewab.............00. 6.86; 6.92; 7.86) 8.08) 8.16} 8.25) 8.03] 8.33] 8.30/10.30)12.58113. 37/15. 77/12.58| 9.82|10.62)10.32 
PREDOEL Beales crature oh srorsios.bici > gre cine 6.02] 6.50) 8.00} 8.08) 8.15) 8.33) 7.97] 8.33] 8.26)10.76/12.72|13.36/15.99)12.48) 9.83\10.41/10.06 
British Columbia............ 6.90) 7.74) 8.32) 8.79) 9.03) 9.03) 9.13] 8.90} 8.50/11.14/13.08]14.40)17.07|13.67/11.43 11.50/11.27 














*December only. ‘Kind most sold. +Revised for January, February and. March by the inelusion in 
the average of omitted figures. ; 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





Locality 


Dominion (Average)... 


Nova Scotia (Average) 
1-Sydney eoeeonoe eoeeoeoe 
Z-New Glasgow.......... 
S-Ambhersti i. oci35 sh 
4-Pait axis ee. lke. 
B-ETUrO yeh See eke ee 


6-P.E.4 —Charlott’n. 


New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 
f= MONCLOD MLR See icine alee 


9-Fredericton 03 2 o 0. 223 
10-Bathurst!)) sks ose 


Quebec (Average)..... 
PI-Quebee P50 Mae eal 
12-Three Rivers........... 
13-Sherbrooke ............ 
TEE SOLEU cc os te airs were 


16-St. John’s.............. 


ah? AS) 5 O01) Mae weber aI mae ats <A 


Ontarlo (Average)..... 
20-Ottawa ........ aes aoae 
21-Brockville ........eee0. 
22-Kin stone wna eo csnses 
23-Bellevillet. 22. voce ese. 
24-Peterborough ......... 
2H OTM Ha i weeds eles alate 
2B TOrOnto !o sasaes veces eck 
27-Niagara Falls.......... 
28-St. Catharines......... 
29-Hamilton ........ Ri ate, 
80-Brantford (4.645.080 25. 
SiEGaltiiy oss aaa, 
SS-GUEIDH Sau ike 
Ss—Witehenery ese eae 
84—-Woodstock ............ 
85-Stratiord $......6.2c005 
86-London?. 32% asa. Sek des 


$8-Ohatham) }..5... 6-006 
SO-WiINGSOF . bose ac ss cclee 


Manitoba (Average)... 
45-NVIDNIPCE | cou) eicices « cou 
46--SANE OM ars -esrereretalacarr sere 


Alberta (Average).... 
61-Medicine Hat.......... 
62-Edmonton ...........6. 
63-OAIZATLY! eee tetas 
64-Lethbridge ............ 


British Colum. (Aver.) 
BOSH ern ier. uae ime Catan aan 
SO-NEIBOM aie One na 
LESH Nh ct? 1 Wig edit tedhra Ib ie Cinaait 
58-New Westminster...... 
5O-Vancouver ..........0.. 
COSVACEONIA yc acne ete es 
Gl-Namalmo ot onceseecenes 
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Beet % Pork Bacon 
i ey fe . ° . . . 
ay at a £2) oO 45 SU > bose <5) 
ee bei aeons ee ea | ES ee 
ef | pS | $e | 5s] gs | @s| Ss aS | Ses eas) pd | od 
wn | BH is H w | 3 Sy | 28 |2Ou| SSu| SE | 8s 
an) 52 2 | Se | ee oo 52 HO |'eaS RSs) SS | se 
a cm in! pO ae > se fy A me fea) [=F (Q @ tow 
eents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents {| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
21.3 22.4 |} 20.7 1931 11.4 17.9 28.1 26.0 | 25.3 | 40.0 | 44.8) 59.2 
ae SE RET, 
30.3 25.6 21.6 16.7 13.2 14.6 23.5 26.6 25.38 | 89.9 | 42.7 58.5 
29.8 ya 223 17 14 2 15.5 2530 28.4 27.4 39 41.8 56 
26.3 24 19.3 15 ub tg 13 19-6 25.4 25.4 38.8 42.5 55.6 
27 24.5 19.2 15.7 IS iL 15 22 24.5 22.4 37 37.5 63.3 
33.3 DASE Toe 17, 13.1 14.5 20.9 27.6 ahah 35.5 42.5 54.1 
ove 30 22 18.6 14 15 25 27 26.2 45 49 63.3 
25 24 22.5 17 AS 11.3 21.6 24.4 orl SOed) 38.2 60 
29.1 23.7 22.7 16.2 12.9 15.4 23.9 271.8 | 24.8 | 36.8 | 41.8 | 57.1 
30.6 22.0 20 16.1 12.7 18 28 82:5 26.1 36.4 Diam b 60 
34ii 26.6 26 16.7 12.4 17 26 28.3 22. Bio ese 43 57.2 
31.6 25.8 27.5 18.5 15k 15.6 21.6 975 26 35.6 38.2 61.2 
20 20 172 13.4 aa Bars 11 20 23 25 38.2 44 50 
23.3 22.4 | 20.7 14.5 9.7 13.2 24.5 22.5 23.2 | $7.3 | 41.3 58.3 
23 2202, 17.9 14.7 9 . 14.8 24.7 OWA I6 35.3 37.6 56.1 
VAI 24.8 24.4 14.6 10 10.3 28.3 24 23.8 38 45 57.5 
31 26.2 275 20 14 14.7 25 25 Deiat Be 39 65 
20 19 18 11 8 12.0 18.5 20 22.8 40 50 55 
18.1 19.1 16.6 10.5 6.6 10.7 DGS 19.3 19.1 40 50 50 
24 26.5 24 16.5 10 16 30 22.5 25 35 88.5 61.7 
20 20 14 17 12 17 20 20 24.7 40 38 65 
27 22.6 24.3 12.4 9.2 8.8 98.5 25 23.7 87.5 89.7 58.5 
PMT 20.8 19.7 14.2 8.6 14.1 ONT. 24.6 Zou 32.8 33.9 55.7 
28.3 22.8 21.3 15.9 1252 21.0 29.1 26.2 26.0 | 37.6 | 41.8 | 58.0 
25.8 20.3 20 14.5 11 16.8 30.4 26.3 25.3 39.1 42,7 57.6 
26.2 23 22 14/2 10.8 16.8 25.6 24.6 24.4 84.6 40.1 53.5 
26.7 VAWRTS 19.8 13 10.8 15.5 95 25.7 23.2 85.1 39.5 5D 
25 18.5 24.3 14.6 10 22, 82.3 26.5 OF 39.4 45.3 59 
29.5 OA Sat e0 29; | MAG eml aso Le O 96.2 26.7 27 3 40.1 47.3 55.3 
25.9 20.3 18.4 144) 12 19.4 24.6 94.7 96.2 88 41.2 58.2 
29.7 DA QT 1452 12 Shee QOe7 28.3 25.5 | 26.8 838.1 42.8 | 56.6 
28.9 24.3 22.6 16 10.5 24.3 89.5 93.3 25 34.9 89.5 56.8 
24.4 21.4 19.6 14 9.2 20.8 31.7 26.2 29 86.9 |. 39.5 57.2 
S07 yASIATl 23.4 16.8 Jove 22.8 28.8 26.4 30 SY AB: 40.5 57.6 
28 Heps 21.8 16.1 5 ARS 19.8 34.9 26.8 30 87.7 40.5 58.7 
32.5 27.5 25 18.2 15 29.5 32.5 29.5 27.5 38.4 43.4 61 
Sah 25 pal Ne 16.5 14.2 PyAles 80 24.1 25 85.6 89.4 54 
30.4 26.4 21.6 19.1 15.6 SAS peal aba 26.7 25 35.8 39.6 57.7 
25.6 20.4 22.4 Loy 13.2 19.5 25 Ye) 94 25 BY pw 39.1 55.2 
29.6 24.6 20 16.8 UAE 22 29.2 OS SA ES) 34.5 39.4 56.8 
29.5 24 23.4 16.6 11.6 21.8 28.6 VA ee 8 24.3 36.5 41.2 60.5 
25.7 21 19.6 14.1 10.8 17.9 26.2 26 ACS 35.8 38.7 57.8 
28.1 Zool: 22.6 16.2 1132 23 26.7 25.5 25.6 39.5 41.8 58.5 
24.2 19.1 18.6 14.6 11.5 22 29 24.5 SAS 35.4 40.2 57.4 
29.2 22.5 21.2 19 12.5 21.2 27.5 26.2 26.3 40.7 42.8 60 
32.7 29 OB vidi WPA uly 74 Bab 85 30 25.5 87.5 42.6 56.7 
30 25 20 16.3 11.7 2243: 97.5 26.7 27.4 39.4 42.8 59.5 
-29.5 2002 20.5 15.6 12.4 19 3225 26.4 30 43.1 50 67 
29 20.7 17.8 14.3 splat 18.8 29.5 25.9 ORES 39.3 44.2 63.1 
24.3 18.5 17.8 12.2 9.2 15.0 271.7 23.1 24.5 | 40.8 | 46.1 60.7 
26 19 18.6 11.6 i! 14.4 26.8 23.8 29 40.2 45.2 58.8 
22.6 Lis Om led: aeAhy¢ 9.3, |. 15.5 28.5 93.5 | 20 41.4 | 47 62.5 
24.7 18.0 | 17.0} 12.0 8.7 | 15.3 28.0 23.5 | 24.3 | 48.6 | 56.4 | 61.5 
25.4 15 16.2 11 9.3 14.6 30 Ont 20 47.5 60 63.5 
20 TAD 15 10 8 12.5 28 992 99, 48.3 55 57.5 
24 19 18.2) (F129 SEU Gea! 25 PAT LOD 46.3 | 50 57.5 
29.4 20.6 18.5 14.2 9.4 18 98.8 o4 80 52.2 60.6 67.5 
23.5 17.6 | 15.5 | 11.1 8.4 | 13.6 28.5 93.3 | 23.6 | 45.1| 51.1] 59.1 
25 20 16 12.5 8 15 30 25 28 46.2] 51 58 
ae AWhS: alas fala KOS oy 8.3 | 14.6 99.8 95.1 92.5 47 4 52-8") BE 
20.5 14.6 13.6 10.2 8.2 13 95 91.5 91.8 41.7 50 61.8 
25 18.4 15 id Gav 9.1 11.8 99.1 21.5 22 45 50.5 59.5 
30.0 23.9 22.2 15.3 1204h 2159 34.7 30.9 | 27.6 | 46.0} 52.9 63.8 
25.7 21 20 14.4} 10 16.5 34 98.3 | 28.3 | 48 55 61.4 
30 25 25 15 11.3 22 35 835. 25 44 55 Ga:o . 
oleae D2 6 19.5 14.4 10.7 20 85 Sse 26.2 52.5 57.5 64.3 
32.5 27.5 22.5 18.5 13 25 BaD 30 30.6 44,4 49.2 60 
80.7 23.7 20.8 14.1 13.5 24.6 36.8 Q7:4 27.9 45.3 50.7 63 
Dea 20.1 21.4 13.6 12.8 22.9 34 28.9 23.9 42.2 48,7 62.5 
ByA 25 OS, 19 slyeal 25 82.5 AL AYA 25 45.3 49 .2 64.3 
30 25 23.5 13.5 12.5 19 37.5 385 Sane hee, 57.5 Goes 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1923. 
Fish ‘i Eggs Butter 
- SF a = % a B : 
ice Ties tS ete, woepe ste ile. | 4 
oH | ae -38| 5 3 a Re RB eke o |s 8 
sae] .8§:-| ga") = By jz a ae 35 Bi | eS ose: Hy Oo 8 i) 
Do io me 8 Qe a tess iSite) anor, & ° ‘ 28 DHO on ao <3) PEEL es mate 
Sea evs feos | se ee eee |e ae. he ee -- | g°@ledss| | | »#2) gz 
aeon| SS S28] 2x Pe) pan =a Se ER AS $4 hoa af BS 3.4 
S66 |g9a|685| 38 | Sh | S58| 22 | 88 | 23 | ESA|8288| § | RE| SE 
ans | ot ogy n D Fy e) 4 cs oa = Ni i an a Nucci) 
eents cents cents eents cents eents cents ecnts cents eents cents cents cents cents 
11.4 29.0 17.4 12.9 60.2 21.6 19.5 36.3 22.5 36.3 31. 11.8 48.3 55.3 
12.3 Se Oral specs oie lever cata evens 51.0 ties 16.2 26.6 23.3 47.5 39.3 Tit 49.2 59.3 
(NBS Sait oor lO SR it A go 60 18.1 15.6 93.5 PA 2 b13-14 50.8 59.7 | 1 
15 SiDty (odie earl Mee bOaEy 50 16.1 18 29.4 21.1 44.3 40 13 47.6 59.5-| 2 
12 Dahan ILE HIRO te toca GIA 45 a WCBTE 16 30.8 24 ARS Od il a.e antes ost 9 48.5 5 JA te |B) 
12 SAB mb lciake ateton ae telettey ates ai'e 50 17.4 16.3 22.4 22.8 46.5 38.5 Ie 50: 61.4 | 4 
eee as feet its aCe Saker. 2 (ieee eaters (e 50 18.2 15 hel 24.8 AB On| ee Wi ali 49.1 60.5 | 5 
12 SOM EM Ie eiceeete flier cies ore 66 yas 18.5 AV? 23.5 8202 28.5 8-9 43 54.16 
12.3 = {Dalt}r I lneieettsr mye le omit 52.5 ‘eZ 16.7 31.1 22.3 46.7 40.2 10.5 49.4 57.6 | . 
12 BSD IA acta 10 60 17.9 17 Sills, 228 44.5 38 11-13 3 C2 NT 
4S Mg Hl Ann pelea od rama ee toe aci are 60 16 16 31.5 217 49.6 OAS 12 53.8 58.218 
12 HAS OR eis ened IniboomGee 50 17.5 alggates 32.4 21.8 Dy Slit eee calle as Fah ve 54.9 | 9 
TUR PUR eaters reet rates [lore cat ate! ong 40 17.5 16 29 23.5 A Sila eee: 4 10 STD 55 10 
1oo7 28.3 19.0 9.0 61.7 21.3 20.3 30.4 22.6 41.9 37.1 11.6 50.5 54.6 
10 DARBY -letesp eC Rae 50 22.5 23.6 26.3 2D ai 40 34.8 14 49.8 54.4 |11 
12-15 75 | Reeege een 5 50 19.3 20 28.5 23 44.5 41 14 53 53.9 |12 
20 AQ Uplernalas . 6 1 CAR igh, Bear 23.3 18.4 35.9 24.6 AB Ves Weak ea acres ai1i.1 49.6 54.8 |13 
hes brs cha 30 as Hae AL ater TACT Vistar 18.5 ZS vein) 46.2 42.5 DOA wl ta sv steaaiens 54 14 
Big oe aera ee 25 ep vi Semr tel eka raters lige A aca! e Ieee Us PAL 39.7 35 10 PANO Ay 52.7 |15 
Fhe eure he een eR 20 10 60 25 20 32) 20.6 42.1 40 10 53.5 55.5 (16 
Rear oa Rca eer) M2 SAEs aos gta at 60 eas sect 25 29.4 25 42.6 30 10 50 56.7 M7 
20 30 10-80 8 60-100 20.6 20.8 38 21 40.8 37.4 13: 49.8 54.4 |18 
15 ws, 15 TORS Peewee st alpaval 1623 35.9 23 38.1 36.3 10 48 55 19 
19.4 30.3 18.2 11.1 65.6 20.1 19.0 39.6 21.6 34.9 31.3 11.6 50.7 56.7 
20 32-40 1) GY V8: oe, Ses 19.7 Lye! 40.4 Dias if 40.9 36.1 10 50.3 57.5 (20 
Aeon ane: 30 20 10 Aes Sc eeied 20.8 19.2 32.1 Oia SS eFear al | A ste aes 1 51.3 55 21 
15 DSESOE MOOD liemste tench taeemnlees 18.4 18 35.1 19.7 33.5 275 10 49.2 54.6 |22 
Py cogs eae 30 18 6 RADA soy: 2.5 19 34.3 21.8 29.7 25 ag 45.6 54 23 
15 30 VAD ae Wha tato tobe 75 19 23 36.2 91.5 Sissies 10 50.7 55.4 |24 
Se ats ie 25 20 A AS tae ict aes 20 19.4 30.8 22, 2: 31 30 9-11.5 53.8 58.3 |25 
18-20 30-85 TDAVS) Wee a 60 ON. 2: 17.8 41.5 21.5 37.8 So sO GL eso 50.8 57.7 |26 
22 30 23 A ae oes 20 18 48.6 21.6 Sos O alte etereners 12 55 60.3 |27 
bea A 555 35 Lem Nae. eile iers ote |\Qeiamraie. ot 20 18.8 42.3 20.7 SO ie NN Rees cho 12 55 57.9 |28 
20 35 25 15 75 19.7 16.5 47.9 20.8 35.6 31 12 55.2 58.1 |29 
20-25 28 23 WZ OS \reeiea ts ate 19.1 17.8 3 20.8 89.5 30 slat 51.5 56.2 |80 
Ae 30 20 12 PAL ee 20 19.1 39 21.6 FARRIS eas 318 IME Saab bet: 51.7 BoA 
A ees 30 20 Bea hires sila mctes olen HOST 19 40.7 219 36 5 aiteicetee 10 50 5D 32 
Meiers 4 30 DRE. a le Als Meveie 75 20 20 84 19.9 OSL tl Bebe sui Gildas 49.2 54.4 |33 
20 30 22; 15 50 20 Day 40.6 20: SOME Ny ee ca, 10 52 55.8 134 
20 35 25 TO): Gi lreas ce 20.4 20 39 21.4 30.5 29.3 AZ 51.4 55.4../35 
20 28 WS aie tee oss leis ee are 20 Cias: Aood) DAVEE 33.6 27 10 5305 58.3 |36 
20-25 30 18 10 50 19.6 21 Aa rates, 31.3 25 12 52.7 56.2 |37 
18 30 18 a le cirec hea 20.4 20.6 39.7 heir 28.6 27.7 12 48.9 58 38 
DW reAO ad sialic a eels iat ESSZO ie aren scale ieee cee a 20.6 20.2 43 Dalles Sos aS: 12-19 51 57.9 139 
Bota oie ee 16 BYR Sev aia a Warts Mh atcrele 16 18 81.5 20°35 DOT iil Moses MOLL 52.7 56 40 
5 Re 30 15 Reva e cee 70 217 21.9 35.9 24.7 46.8 45 £7, CY 56.5 |41 
BLS iS Rai leur ths ct rts 23 BW sean eheell ato ereascals B30. 18.3 42 21.5 47.2 41.8 13 48 USTAATE WG 
Beeson 25 20 9 oe a ei APES, 17.4 43.6 24 AS28)) | Ree eal bees 40 51.7 143 
17-20 25-30 PR Te opi ereate ves att 70 21.2 16.3 45.4 22.4 46.4 83.7) |- @12.5 48 57.5 |44 
egeicdl cared 30.0 GALA D Sete ft ti aera teh le 23.4 16.9 40.0 29-7 32.5 27.4 10.5 42.5 52.5 
BETES oes 30 15 5 TS eS 23.1 17.4 44.6 |% 22.1 34.6 29.7 11 3 53.8 |45 
a 30 AMOS Ds eee telellie eee 23.0 16.3 85.4 23.3 80.4 25 10 42, 51.1 |46 
20.0 28.3 Te Niet en ct 25.8 21.9 37.6 23.2 27.6 22-5 12.8 39.9 50.1 
20 PAS=3 51s as SPIT iio WERT aa 28 22.6 81.5 22 OOS Sain, eee 13 a9 48 47 
20 25 10 ARR fe a ees 25 21.7 87.5 PAST 25.8 20 10 43.1 51.9 |48 
Reece stllnars ees $6 pA a ALP te Se ee A eT 22,5 20.6 40 24.2 STM ewer ae © 13 41.4 49.8 |49 
20 30 RRS Ss a! 27.5 22.55 41.5 25 30 25 15 87.9 50.6 |50 
20.6 23.7 14.4 AS S38 leche 23.3 21.8 42.0 23.6 25.2 20.8 11.5 42.6 49.5 
ees: 25 15 PAUEN IS ec eucleass 25 25 88 25.8 23 ies 14 45 50. | (51 
17.5-20| 23-25 12.5 TS 8 eee, 21.8 21 48 23.3 27 25.0 | Olde y 43.5 49,6 |52 
Si Re a IO 15 18 90 20.6 20.8 42.7 24.5 27.5 21-2 11 40.7 49 {53 
18 22 15 20. | Wee. oh 8 25.6 20.5 89.1 20.8 POE D ys: eaters teks 10 41.2 49.3 |54 
19.1 26.3 19.3 TS.Salecmerscs 24.2 22.3 36.7 23.7 33.2 30.3 13.5 47.1 54.7 
20-22 30 18 BS). Sats Basia’ 24 24 45 26.2 38 30 15 50 54.1 |55 
25 30 20 DO ov. deers 23.3 26 87.2 26.3 33.7 30 al7 46,7 51.7 |56 
25 30 20 204 Wee ess 30 25 82.5 25.2 BY ie) 32.0 15 40 53.9 |57 
18 DO allies scsle tikes cat tc Ale se be 7A US: 20.2 40 20.8 26.1 22 55 9 46 59.9 |58 
15 BS ANE ache 15 50 20.7 19 29.8 21.6 29.9 29.3 ag 41.5 51.9 |59 
15 BES TGR ote AD Weds teats ck 21.8 18.8 30.2 OL i CAM Wa eaars ee 10 49.8 55.7 |60 
15 5 Tee Poet tr ava |ettroth sseratc Uekecp taco eae 22.0 20 47.1 22,.5 DATTA 6 AAG, Fe 13 55 55.5 {61 
A 25 TOE oa 15 EASE Soke 30 25 31.4 25 48 37.5 20 48 55 62 


























a. Prices ner single anart higer. 



































6. Adjacent localities 14c to 18c per quart. 
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Locality 


Dominion (Average)... 


Nova Scotia (Average) 
I-Sydney, yoo so. soe elt, saleve 
2New Glasgow........ ae 
S-AmMHerst, Fie e's te siescletessie « 
AFL ANT AK. Fy ieteveic's ate cooks stele 
GS DTUrOiis-eodeciske sass Mae 


New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 


Rerais PRicES OF STAPLE F oops, 


7-Moncton ..... Pers GCP yIOO cain Ok ie 


BSC ON Marca ce veclae's ¢ 
9-Fredericton ........¢00- 
10-Bathurst ........... ae 


Quebee (Average)..... 
11-Quebec ............ Nee 
12-Three Rivers........... 
18-Sherbrooke ............ 
MA SOPEIY) Mersin is wri ucceMionereya's 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 
IG-—StWITOON' See Selec ng 
17-Thetford Mines........ 
18-Montreal ........ RRND 
ET iG id tehepetetatsie Moet talans 


Ontarlo (Average)..... ; 


D-OGLE WA Wedd iesies bhsloe wee 
21-Brockville ........ Weve: 
QP-KIN SACOM isa stasieiblas else 
23—Belleville age rites sees oe 
24-Peterborough ......... 
DE— ORIN A) se ates eisievecseiatatptels 
PG6-TOLONtO WN wiieiacsesasies 2 
97-Niagara Falls.......... 
98-St. Catharines......... 
QOS ATMO MAcisita evormieie esl 
BO=Brant LOL. anche ates «'s 
$1-Galt ...... Rete ati aeicte courses 
S2-—Guelph) Aigo fee. 6 
SS-KITCHEMEN |) 4)0/0 0 i ecaleld ee 08 
84-Woodstock ............ 
BH-StratLOTa ie. vis cieleeis ies 
SG-LONGOND Vitec: dics ss biec.'s 
87-St. Thomas....... Sack 
S8-Ohatham (ei... heeehc. 3 
89-Windsor ........ Pe PNA 
'40-Owen: ‘Sound... .5/...; 
MI —QOD a lbyo.: esas, Be: sole lens « ; 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 
43-Port ATCT: 3h.) slssicia o 
AZ BOL AV LRTN ye ayecacte.orsve 





Manitoba (Average)... : 


45—WAIOTIDOS jiliis.e sislesegiess 
46-Brandon .......... eivaiy 


Saskatchewan (Aver.) 


(TRE SUN © b seieialeod views ale 
48-Prince Albert.......... 
49-Saskatoon .......sceee- 
HO-MOOS8e: \ DAW. ci. slow e's’s 


Alberta (Average).... 
61-Medicine Hat.......... 
62-Edmonton!..:.....0te00. 
BS-CAlFanyaeteacssciatiericen 
64-Lethbridge ............ 


British Colum. (Aver.) 
BH—Mermniey uy caesar emaeei es 
56-Nelson .......... otaticey § 
of ag ba eee BR aL: Gres inn CE eR 
58-New Westminster...... 
59-Vancouver ..........66. 
CO=VAICtCOLIA ng, ox alters 4 
GI=NaM aim 0 teks. eek ies 


2 te ; ais Ne 
Pe i er = | 3% 
fe fA) ee 2S bugs 
8 a ao Ors Q Aue, 
aes 2 TS etd HR 
se | 2 | ge) S23] 38 
5 5 oF | gee | BA 
cents | cents | cents | cents |} cents 
28.9 35.8 (aa | 18. 4.5 
30.9 35.7 Teak Bl 
Bile 36.6 8 5.4 
34 36.1 8 4.9 
25 34.2 8 4.9 
Siler 36.2 i.3 50 
32.5 35.6 ie 5.4 
ee cicnss MOS 4.6 
26.4 37.3 5.0 
39 o.0. 
ORS 36.4 4.8 
25.2 37 4.8 
Os Rn 36.6 Daw 
28.5 34.7 6.1 4.9 
28.4 36.5 7.5 4.8 
28.2 85.4 6 4.8 
28.5 Segoe 10333 4.6 
25 33 5.3 4.8 
25 82.5 5.3 4.8 
56 85 na 4.9 
29 Soe 6 Dee: 
OF 2 85.7 -6.7-7 4.9 
28.9 33.9 6 50 
27.6 35.2 §.3 4.2 
paces 35.8 6.7 5.2, 
26.7 82.6 76 4.3 
96.7 82.8 6 AS 
24.7 yay Save A.3 
W537 35.2 6.7 i 3.9 
26.5 84.7 6 4 4.1 
27.8 34.5 6 : 4.4 
2 36.5 6.7 ; 4.3 
25.4 34 6.7 ao AY, 
25.7 35. 568 No 4.0 
26.4 35.9 6 6 329 
29 36.2 6.7 8 4.0 
29.6 8b 6 pd 4.0 
PASAT 36 6 5 3.6 
28.6 oe. 6 ae 3.8 
Hechegss 34.4 Cai wt 3.9 
30 34.1 6 6 a 
28 84.7 6 6 4.1 
28.4 So 6.7 Ae 4.4 
29.3 33.9 6.7 Ps, 4.3 
28.3 34.8 6 a 3.9 
26.9 38.6 7.4 9.2 5.0 
25 iL 87.8 6.7 4.8 
30) 39.4 6.7 ay 4.4 
29.6 36.1 .5-6.7 cs 4.6 
29.1 38.2 6.46 6 4.2 
28.2 39.3 6 6 Ae, 
30 37 (602 ub 4.2, 
32.2 38.2 6.5 Ab A 2. 
Ba ea ae 87.5 ave Aa 4.0 
30 37.9 6.7 4.0 
31.6 36 6.6 a5) 4.2 
3D 41.4 6 4.5 
30.2 35.8 7.2 4.0 
85 34.2 5.7-6.7 4.0) 
27.6 35.6 72, 4.1 
30 36.2 Nid ao 
28.3 Biel 8 3.9 
30.8 36.9 7.7 4.4 
Sot 36 Sth 4.2 
BL. 7, 39.2 8.3 re 
30 40 76576 4.6 
28.2 34.5 8.3 4.3 
28.2 86.5 6-6.7 AN 5) 
29.3 86.2 7.4 4.3 
85 87.5 Ths! 4,2 
30 35 8.3 4.5 
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pearl, per lb. 
214’s, per can 


per Ib. 





Rice, per Ib. 
Tapioca, medium 


Rolled oats, 
Tomatoes, 
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GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Canned Vegetables 
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| OOOO OVI on 
ARNT OOnwmys aye 
SCOMMDWDODOS 


aoa 








Ss 
Sq 
Oa 
go oy 
Sy | ag 
SiS ee 
n . 
sf | ok 
AY ‘S 
eents { cents 
17.8 15.7 
18.9 17.1 
19.4 17.8 
19 18.5 
18.4 15 
18.1 iy (ars 
19.4 ily 
17.4 17.1 
17.0 15.0 
18.1 16.1 
17 14.2 
17 14.5 
16 ass 
18.8 14.5 
18 15.2 
19.2 14.3 
19 14D 
19.5 13.8 
22, 14.4 
18.7 14.7 
20 15 
16.7 14.2 
16 14.5 
16.1 14.5 
15.3 14.2 
14.5 12.9 
13.9 12.9 
15 14.6 
15.7 eyed 
16.9 15 
1521: 14.1 
17.8 14.8 
1D Sa: 
15.9 14.6 
15.5 14.6 
WS 14.5 
14.5 13.6 
16.4 15 
16.1 13.4 
16.6 14.6 
15.8 14.5 
16 15.3 
16.3 14.6 
15.2 14.1 
15.1 13.8 
19.9 18.3 
16 14.2 
17.6 14.5 
Lia WERE 
19.3 18.0 
18.7 tins 
19.9 18.6 
2065 ha tiee 
18 16 
22.71. 18.8 
20.8 fais 
Palle 18.1 
18.5 17.9 
WT Dial 
18.3 18.2 
19.6 19.6 
18.5 16.5 
19.7 18.0 
20 20 
20 18.3 
18.9 18.2 
19.1 15 
19.5 16.9 
19.7 Le 33 
20 18.8 
20 19.2 
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.s =| eae a = Ds g 
> e si TW Ad vo 
4 en a Beets eo 3 Bie 3 q. = 
oa 38 " Sy ae D fy po Ga) teas 3 cere aes 
a ch : X ov = ood 3 a, vos os] a, 
Be PS 2 eS I tals 2 a lea MM pes! | eit ia (eae 
: o Has ° RS — sO = 
ois RS = 1S .) os iy B8s a oo Be a oy ane 
7-7 oo Qty ance as Bw i se 2 HS hy i) 
63| BE | 8 Seas || be ee hago ha eR ieee hae. | ees. |. ae 
cents eents { cents | cents { cents { cents | cents | cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8.7 4.8 1.214 24.5 29.4 20.6 18.8 20.4 23.6 989 32.4 .810 49.9 
_ —_— | | Oo SE | I _ —_ -—_-—_—_—. ——————} 
8.7 5.1 1.307 25.2 21.4 19.8 19.5 20.6 25.3 985 32.4 860 55.8 
o 9.2 5.1 1.50 Ua ey 22.4 20.4 22.7 26.4 96 31.6 SB oh Langeeh camel 1 
«8.4 4.6 | 1.41 BOF Vai dupcthat 18.5} 19 19.1 2277-50 1,01 32.7 758 5853" 12 
18.5 5.2 886. Hi a6: tS 20 18 18 21.5 26.5 .90 A eR 45 3 
m 9.3 5 1.38 30.5 23.1 19.5 20 19.6 35 .975 31.4 79 75 4 
8.1 5.5 1.36 25 A ly 20.4 20.2 20 25 1.08 35 90 50 5) 
K 8.1 6 962 16.3 24 19 20.8 19.6 2233 1.07 Seo 84 62.5 6 
9.1 4.9 1.057 Zee it ( 17.0 19.1 19.8 24.2 960 31.8 808 48.4 
9.4 5.2 bee: Dera | ae 1 19.2 203 me 933 30.7 7715 5D 7, 
m7 .6 4.7 1.40 26.8 35 16 19.2 18 93.3 908 32 721 45 8 
0.5 4.6 933 21.4 35 17 19 18.5 24.5 90 29.3 786 43.5 9 
8.8 5 783 Sones ees 18 19 22,04 24 1.10 35. 95 50 10 
8.2 6.2 1.312 2r.2 32.4 19.5 18.8 22a 23.4 1.033 31.7 .960 47.2 
m 8.3 Bal 1.30 26.9 35 19.4 18.2 912 22.8 O71 2a. 7 906 46,2 {11 
2S HED iter 31.4 27.5 20 21.8 24.8 Yap 1.01 27.5 967 47.8 |12 
7.7 5.8 ee: 24.9 OL 19.1 19.7 92.5 eee ye 1.04 33.6 .895 49.5 3 
4,8 | 7 .85 DTD le ae reoricn TS37 17.8 ERC 28.3 1.05 28 917 43.70 V4 
H8.4 5.8 1.29 Ae OMA Sa a 20 16.7 25 eile 1.07 3 1.40 47 15 
Ss i 1.21. OL OVATL Whence elena. 3 19 lal 21 ANT 1.03 BoLo .99 50 16 
7.5 5 Wy o52 PTO ay Ree tare 20 20 Oy Del 1.16 85 eV a ate 46.7 |17 
8.9 4.9 1.49 28.4 38 18.6 18S 21 93 7 1.08 29 764 48 18 
8.7 6.9 Si 28.4 30.6 20.7 18.9 1.95 Does 886 HO. 4 . 883 45.5 |19 
' 8.9 4.5 1-121 22.9 29.6 19.3 18.8 19.8 23.1 958 31.1 759 45.2 
9 5.9 SS: 27.3 85.9 Pale 19.6 19.1 25.1 ,961 30.1 705 45.4 |20 
Be 7.2 4.8 .95 18.5 33 20 19.3 19.2 22.9 818 38.2) 713 44.4 121 
& 7.9. Le 895 20.2 Pat iealh 18.3 18.1 18.7 21.8 937 27.8 TAT 42.1 |22 
8.9 eo .908 2; DOM Wekaraceier hats 18.2 20 947 1.00 33.8 713 44 92 
iy -9 4.4 .833 17.8 PAGS a (Catia ee 8 19.5 18.4 22.1 967 33.8 76 44. 24. 
8.6 3.8 759 16.9 29.6 19 Ie s: 19.5 21.7 92 27.9 72 44,1 125 
9.1 4.4 £719 22.1 30.1 16 17.6 19 9 851 26.6 678 44.5 |26 
10.3 4.9 1.41) 26.1 34 25 19.6 99 4 292.9 1.02 29) 79 48.3 |27 
69.1 Tea aes 1.26 ESTE Aaa avait «(he 19 POT DUS 935 Xb io 746 43.6 |28 
9.2 4.5 1.12 20.8 25.5 17 18 19.1 22.5 914 9A .8 73... E28 P89 
8.7 3.9 1.04 21.5 28.8 peti 18.1 18.8 272 879 206 yay 45.1 |30 
9.4 al 1.00 DA Nay | PAG Ds i a ts 18.4 20 93 95 See, .76 45.7 |81 
7.9 4.4 844 1735 33.1 21.7 17.9 19.1 22.5 899 28.6 687 42.2) 132 
8.7 4.8 1.02 2a BOTA |g. ts st 19.2 19.9 Oe 756 33.3 . 787 42.7 133 
18.9 4 LZ 25 26.3 16 20 19.8 27 966 35 756 44.6 |3 
8.6 4.7 27, 26.9 27.9 20 19.3 20.8 DONE 1.08 3171 839 44.3 135 
8.7 4 ed: S12 SS Op ia ge |e 18.7 19.4 21.8 1.00 28 753 46.4°- 136 
9.4 4 1.26 PAT 25:7 19.3 18.4. 19.8 91.5. 1.01 82 8 764 44.7 (37 
p 8.6 3.3 | 1.23 25 34.4) 22.5 | 19 19.8 21711, 521..04 34.3 806 44.6 |38 
® 9.1 4.4 1.25 23.4 DS St Vek ns bi 18.9 19.3 22.8 1.07 32.8 80 50.6 |3¢ 
8.5 3.9 . 75D 18.5 ‘hofees dl hee e cea 16.4 19.3 aly _80 Palys 745 43:1 |40 
“10 6.9 ies PAS aah AUABA SAN DING 20.4 21.4 25.1 1.03 33.4 .908 53.8 41 
, 9.4 5.2 1.53 31.1 3.5 20 19.4 21.5 26.1 1.05 32.5 . 796 | 44.4 42 
mo.7 5.1 1.26 25.6 39.4 20 18.8 20 24.6 1.01 34.55 . 767 48 ' 437 
9.7 4.8 1.26 27 3 O20 SAE ONG 20 27.8 1.09 35.7 U8. 47.8 |44 
Do 4.1 .831 TO eae eae 19.0 19.6 20.9 25.4 1.014 33.2 147 43.3 
8.4 4.1 89 SOUS lt mtu) eat 18 18.7 19.9 24.7 .997 31.6 723 48:4 ° (45° 
y O17 4 Ti? Cae a ee Bey 20 20.4 21.8 26.1 1.03 34.7 Sei 48.2 |46. 
9.1 BGs} ee OCR 2629) 1 Ph 25.3 | 18.8 20.5 24.41 1.015 33.5 791 53.7 
Sul 4.4 1.50 26.2 35 25 18 20 23 .92 3 72 51 AY 
9.8 5.3 1.44 ZO) SNe eke 26.3 18.5 21.3 26.3 1.04 36.7 817 53.6 |48 
w 9.2 5S 1.49 20/08 Bete tere oe 25 20 20 25 1.03 29.1 81 54.2 149 
9.1 AN 1.34 SU) DA Nie Wess ects 25 18.8 20.8 23.3 av are 34 2 817 55.8 |50 
' 7.9 3.9 1.129 PL aes a Le ee 23.0 17.9 20.5 25:3 1.003 34.7 . 790 51.5 
y &.l 3.8 We. 24. ey a as oe 25 17.9 21 26.5 943 35 viral 56.4 > (51 
"7.6 3.8 1.21 UE Me i oi pee | 18 VAG ars 25 1.03 35.2 Shik 59.4 152 
B 8.1 4.1 ey, 26.5 25 21 18.4 20.4 24-1 1.01 36.1 786 56 53 
m7 “3.8 797 DALAL Nog tats 24. ab 20.4 25.4. 1.03 3.5 825 58 4 
» 8.5 4.4 1.491 S051 eon acres 23.2 18.7 20.2 22.5 1.020 35.9 | .825 58.3 
—8.8 4 B50: A lar. ee etd [Sooke ce 20 19.1 20 22.5 alate: 318 .90 65 155 
, 8.8 4.4 1.58 o2.0 25 25 19-2 20 Divaae 1.00 35 .80 56.7: |56 
8.2 4 1.48 PVA BS cok Re 22 15 19.4 20 25 1.00 32.5 80 56.7 (57 
es 4.7 a i hss AG.Gt emok okays 22.5 af Ga 20.5 20.4 893 Sil 818 57.5 158 
[7.8 3.7 1.35 ee ge ee 22.5 18.8 19.3 20.9 977 34.7- 82 58.3 |59 
8.5 3.9 1.31 lead sere oa B.S 16.6 18.5 20.9 967 35 73 53.3° |60 
Bor. le ee2 1.53 Bor AS ss slots 25 19 30.8 eo 1.06 38 841 61.6 |61° 
9.5 5 AAS or hep eeg ec serel fein sccerannt o's 25 20 Ses V3.0 1.08 4 $83 57.5 62 











*Formerly per bag of 90 lbs. and per peck of 15 lbs. 
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RETAIL PRICES 


OF STAPLE Foops, 




















Sugar eB 
BW ae 
Locality 3 at ig 
he a nh ae 
as | 6c. | Se 
Sud aad oO 
86 | 8a] SA 
o Pp 2) 
eents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)... 12.0 11.4 53.7 
Nova Scotla (Average) 12.0 11.2 57.3 
I—SVGNEW 3. Seekers el cs 1253 ahr 54 
2-New Glasgow........c- 12 10 12 59 
S-AMNETSE oc cciecccceces 1 abit 62.5 
7 As G24) ba: >. a ae A ESS TG GL Bil. 
BEM OR i: stews raves aeteaters 12 1132 60 
6-P.E.1 —Charlott’n. 11 10.4 58.3 
New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 11.8 11.2 58.8 
7-Moneton) 0.8) 8s... 5 2 11.9 i1.1 61.6 
BS) FOND Sees « dee 11.7 ch 57.5 
9-Fredericton ...........- 11.8 11.4 50 
10-Bathurst oo ued. sc oe 119 11.4 61.2 
Quebec (Average)..... 11.4 10.7 55.4 
MI-Ouehee se ika ooe be 11.5 10.8 52.7 
12-Three Rivers........... 11.9 AL 50.6 
13-Sherbrooke ............ aly 10.6 56.2 
MASSOLC Mi 0d oes cee btn. 4 sie He al 10.5 52.5 
15-St.. Hyacinthe.......... alata 10.5 56.2 
16-S6.) JOHN'S). ©. seciehe occ ee c 12: 10.2 56.2 
17-Thetford Mines........ 12 ils! 61.2 
AB=MONETCA] -wisicis.cie stereccies os ns a 10.7 54.4 
POSE UU eos khcabtctvcre wgiete' bis 11.4 10.7 53.2 
Ontarlo (Average)..... 11.9 5 53.2 
20-Ottawarssheecncel aks 17 13 53.3 
21-Brockville .........s00- 1207 117 49 
22--KIN BGO, iho Nolte dicee co ele alalgai 10.7 46.4 
23-Belleville ............... 11.5. ee: 54 
24—Peterborough ......... 120 11.9 57.9 
ZOOL IAW sees soe Bete eine tote 11.9 11.8 54.1 
ZEATOTONCO)| | sh jsis der uvsle orotate 11.6 ai 53.5 
Zi-Niagara Falls.......... 12.4 11.9 53.6 
28-St. Catharines......... AF 11.8 56.3 
29-Hamilton ...........00. 11.6 11.1 54.7 
30-Brantford ............. 11.9 ali 74 50.8 
SISGaleiegs ic ctiee ee cues cette 11.9 ah esl 55 
SZ-Guelph |) 5, seats cen ira 11-7 11.8 54.4 
33-Kitchener ........ estas 11.7 11.6 41.9 
84-Woodstock ........00- 12.1 11.8 55 
35-Stratford |.....002ccd000 12 11.4 50.6 
SO=UVONGON. 2 Wists elas ste 12 11.6 55.8 
37-St. Thomas............ 11.7 11.3 55.4 
B8-Ohatham «ois. os. vines Tei ze 11.2 51.3 
SS=WiIDGSOY 2. utes oc. se os 11.9 Ta 53.2 
40-Owen Sound........... 11.7 10.9 56.1 
41-Cobalt ........ se eeeeees 12.4 12.1 57.9 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 12.4 12.3 52.5 
43—~Port Arthur............ 12 11.9 50.0 
44-Fort William.......... 12.4 12.2 57.5 
Manitoba (Average)... 12.6 12.2 46.2 
45-Winnipeg .......cccceee 12.4 12 41 
46-Brandon .....cccccceecs 12.7 12.4 51.4 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 12.8 12.1 54.8 
Af TOBIN oes cclelheninie s sie do 12.4 11.8 57 
48-Prince Albert.......... 12.9 12.2 47.9 
49-Saskatoon ..........00- 12.6 11.8 5D 
60-Moose Jaw...........- 13.2 12.5 59.2 
Alberta (Average).... 12.8 12.1 51.6 
6l-Medicine Hat.......... 12.7 11.9 50 
52-Edmonton ...........++ 12.5 11.8 53.7 
GEO AISBEY odo isco ns sranienne 12.5 11.8 55.3 
54-Lethbridge ........ Re 13.5 12.7 47.5 
British Colum. (Aver.) 12.1 11.3 50.6 
B= Mern tel 2s: whsaselels salen 12.8 11.5 56.6 
66-Nelson ..... ate Ep cy Ae 12.9 12.2 49.2 
BS Taiyo. Uecs's Aerleerstacaore 22 11.4 45.7 
58-New Westminster...... 11.6 iahedt 48.6 
59-Vancouver ...... seeeges 11.8 11.8 50 
CO-Victoria lies. cewek csc 11,2 10.6 49.4 
GENan aime q.cheesasc sees past 10.9 55 
62-Prince Rupert......... 12.3 bls 50 


a. Including delivery. 
d. Lignite. f. Jackpine, 


costing 5¢ to 15e more per gallon than in bulk. n. Small bar. 


b. Oaleulated price per cord from price quoted. | 
h. In British Columbia coal oil ie sold to a great extent in tims 
*Welsh coal. 


poplar, ete. 

















~ 
wo 
Cie] oo 
ges) SS 
at = 0 ee ey 
fe a PS Eo} 
2 sda} & 
i= Gs} Et babe 
¢ |3ay| 2 
ao os 
Be GSC es, Pe 
eents cents cents 
64.4 28.1 15.3 
61.0 29.2 1222: 
60 Leys, Alby 
60.3 29 12 
62.5 30 11 
63.1 26.2. T3'.5 
59 29 1 
57.5 Dail 16.1 
57.9 27.6 12.0 
58.2 30.7 1152 
56.6 25.5. 11.6 
57.5 25.6 6 
59.4 28.6 13.6 
65.1 27.6 13.7 
67.6 Plies: 18.4 
67.1 26.9 15 
66.9 7 18.9 
54 29 2 
64.5 PAS BW) 11.6 
67.5 27.5 12, 
65 28.3 13.4 
67.4 26.8 18 
65.8 PH 2 ORs 
65.7 26.6 12.9 
64.1 Dhae 12.6 
66.4 Dial 11.7 
58.9 2628 12 
65.5 27 1 RS) 
62.3 26.17 14.7 
62.5 26.1 13 
67 Aas) 1 es 
12.5 25.4 Pout 
w1e2 257, 12.4 
64.8 26.5 LL 
66.4 25.2 11.4 
63.6 26.6 JiSsell 
66.6 24.6 Ped 
65.3. 26.9 12.3 
64.6 25 12.1 
66.4 26 12.5 
68.6 26.3 lias, 
67.1 PAIGE? 12.4 
63.2 25 12.4 
65.2 24.7 18 
62.5 25.6 12.8 
67 32.1 15 
64.8 28.9 14.7 
67.2 28.3 15.8 
67.6 30 13.3 
66.6 29.3 13.4 
67.6 29 .2 12.6 
65.5 29.3 14.1 
66.6 32.3 19.4 
63 29 15 
71.4 87.5 PANTS 
66 32 22 
65.9 80.7 18.9 
64.4 30.6 21.1 
61.4 31 28.5 
67 30.6 6 
64.3 30.6 17.8 
65 30. 21 
64.2 29.7 23.5 
70.8 26.6 21.6 
63 28.3 26.7 
67 28.7 28.7 
58.2 30 20 
62.3 28.5 22 
60.3 29.6 21.4 
63.5 Bono 22.5 
68.3 82.5 25 
































May, 192. 
GROCERIES, FUEL, AND LIGHTING 
se sa | B E Pky 
a= tS s g 3A 
af AB | 3 ac 
= at alr : : ae 
a2) 848) g8 }de | ws 
45 ty eS py S ty <a ad 
SB | Ss8| 8 | $2 | sé 
eents | cents $ cents | cents 
3.8 43.9 105 12.1 8.0 
4.3 45.1 497 12.6 8.6 
4.7 48 60 13 8.8 
3.7 44 401 13.3°)- Se 
4 45 5D 11.54 8 
5 48.3 566:| ) 12.69) sae 
4 40 on 12.8°)) 999 
a7 49 .49 13 8° 
4.1 42.2 .446 12.1 8.3 
3.8 48.6 45 13.240 eee 
4.4 40.7 44 12 8.3 
4.1 39.5 426 | 11 8.1 
4.2 40 .466 | 12 8 
3.9 43.3 .193 11.4 8.2 
3.7 41.6 58337} P4058 8.3 
4.5 47.5 .983 1 8.5 
4 39.4 .681 10.4 Wh" Bre 
4.1 45 95 11.378 
4.1 40 .80 10.7) ae 
3.8 52.5 683""| “14 8.9 
3.5 41.2 GOT | 42 8.5 
3.8 39.9 EBD me Nera RA 8 
3.9 42.5 78S) oe Geter ae 
3.4 41.9 .672 11.0 8.6 
3.7 48 .685 | 11 Tg 
3.9 33.3 548 | 10.31 8 
3.2 40 504) 10.21] 8 
2.9 46 .60 bia a 6 & 
2.8 42.9 .67 10.9 | |) See 
eur 40.2 599 | 11 9.2 
3.8 40.8 . 628 10.2} 8 
3.5 42.9 .613 | 10.6] 8.6 
ag 37.3 .65 10.4) ~S/2 
3.4 38 785 | 90.3) 0-8 
3 43.3 737 [5110.81 8a 
3.6 48.3 .658 |, 10.2|- 8.8 
3.9 40 .70 11.8 8.4 
2.8 40 714 10.3 8.9 
2.8 41.7 .63 i Ns 8.7 
a2 40 .664] 11.1] 8.9 
3.7 48.6 5607 | 10,6} ane 
3.6 42.7 .614 | 10.7 8.8 
3.1 38.8 .639 10.5 | 8.6 
3.8 43 .60 10 8.4 
2.9 35 68711 10,971 028 
3.6 Ay oe ae 14.5) 9.1 
4 39.4 ool Wh lnk fe 8.7 
2.8 46.7 | 1.00 10.8}: 8.7 
2.9 46.4 .80 11.651 1.88 
4.1 40.2 .664 13.0 8.1 
4.1 AS, SNe Oa er 0s oe tee 
4.1 aro .616 3.7 8.1 
4.2 43.6 .856 14.4 8.7 
4.1 37.5 775 11/8)| “83 
4.2 41 .70 15 8.8 
4.2 44.2 95 15.6 | 8.7 
4.2 51, 7°) “1:60 15° oF eae 
4.1 44.6 827 14.2 7.5 
4.1 41 592511 2 4.7 7.5 
3.9 45.7 .70 15 8 
4.4 49 85 13 8.5 
4.1 42.5 833 |. 14.5 | m5 
4.5 | 51.0 . 865 13.4 5.7 
4.8 55 -775'| © 13.3)) “nd 
4.6 43.3 ST 14.250 eon 
4.6 46.2 867) AS. 1 me 
4.2 54.8 £95 12.5 | no 
4.5 52.5 767 | 11.2 | m4 
4,2 50 1.04 TUS We 
4.3 47 1 13. 6.2 
4.6 60 85 17.5 | 8.5 


e. Natural gas used extensively. 


tSemi-anthracite. Scotch coal. 
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} 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING oF ApriL, 1923—(Concluded). 
| eee 
i Coal Wood 2 Rent 
vr 4 tH ' 5M ba 8 d g 
{i ke cb) cb) ~ = UK?) : mM 
es a en 5 tas © pe B > 3 HS wage Sa586 
. 2 5 he KG Eee 6 fy Ay, |seog | S958 . 
ie ag Sk 2 8 32 eae) s ga |sFeo.|tana9 
Bes Boys oe ee 38 | £8 See Mice | aa eee ae eae e 
Eb as iS Sto 4 > wD BA ag | 38 |S4sse| oagea 
23 By es | sas | 8 fas | sss | 28 | 88 | nesses] cease 
z =A a, 2d of, O25 apa 2 bn S&S |\Reaegss| ®&Basso 
ge | & by ra - B S om list he 5 
ee an ad Wet GN TL I OS | Gihidente (leent@ nl ean tee Ce 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
18.548 11.868 12.790 14.871 9.516 11.725 10.314 31.5 | 14.6 27.693 19.238 
18.625 9.415 9.200 10.400 7.400 7.750 9.143 33.2 | 14.8 22.700 15.400 
Pt fl es a7 .20 6.00 7.00 5.00 QO BS OP ara iat nik 16.00-20.00} 10.00-14.00! 1 
| ae a7.00 b8.00 v8.00 b8.00 b8.00 011.43 3084 We 14! eh» 25.00 18,00 2 
*18.00 9.50 9.00 10.00 SOO beck Meese. 6.00 30 15 ‘| 12.00-17.00| '7.00-10.00} 3 
18.50-20.00111.75-13.00) 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 35 1 25.00 20.00-30.00) 4: 
Ee 11.00 8.00 11.00 4.00 BUOLA aliaktact cares 35 15 | 16.00-26.00] 12.00-15.00] 5 
24.50 |12.00-12.50) 15.00 16.00 9.00 10.00 b9.75 27-30 | 15 20.00-27.00] 12.00-15.00} 6 
18.625 11.469 11.000 13.000 7.00 8.667 7.800 31.8 | 14.5 26.375 18.625 
| ae 11.00-12.75| 10.00 12.00 8.00 GOON miei ee hte. 32-34 | 15 30.00-45.00] 20.00-25.00] 7 
*17.25 =|10.00-14.00] 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.90 b10.00 32 15 | 20.00-30.00] 18.00-20.00} 8 
20.00 8.00-12.00) 10.00 12.00 PPL ee Oe ls Denia b4.80-6.40| 30 3 25.00 18.00 9 
Oe Ml ace 12.00 8.00 10.00 5.00 BAW CRE ARE, 32 15 18.00 15.00 10 
' 18.028 12.333 13.810 16.085 9.528 11.562 11.000 28.3 | 14.4 22.278 14.813 
{16.00-19.50} 10.00 614.67 b14.67 612.00 b12.00 b12.00 30 LF \ vy ly QR OO-27. OO, i Agaaees oe 11 
18.00 |11.00-12.00) 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 b7.50 30 13 20.00-25.00] 12.00-15.00/12 
17.50 14.00 12.00 kN aS eye wheel, taste ies, Mn ees tha Wie vircme e t 30 15 25.00 20.00 3 
17.50 12.00 616.00 b17.33 b10.67 613.33 10.00 30 15 14.00-15.00] 7.00-10.00/14 
eS SOON MTR Ts OR Gee eva Oe te DIS. OOTP AAT ae eee tlet BLA) ee ea DONA AN 22.00 12.50 15 
20.00 15.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 510.00 612.00 ans MM: 20.00-30.00] 15.00-20.00|16 
CAO MOUS ON = Me A oa ee ea A YESS i eG ok AR COG | PTE RETOUR O7 15 15.00 12.00 17 
17.50 9.00-14.00} 16.00 [|17.00-18.00/10. 00-1200 ieee ie 00! b12.00-16.00} 30-35 | 15 22.00-37.00) 14.00-22.00/18 
16.50 |..eee sees 616.00 17.846 7.50 SEG Cie t cae es se 28-30 | 15 | 20.00-25.00) 15.00-18.00/19 
17.620 13.203 14.050 16.193 10.882 13.548 11.742 OTB ane 29.400 20.480 
16.50 |18.00-13.50! 15.00 17.00 8.00 10.00 8.00-10.50} 30-35 | 15 28.00-36.00] 21.00-27.00)20 
16.00-T8.00/10.50-12.00)..........- B20. SOS MVE tia Mens are b18.461 b14.40 92-95 15 25.00 16.00. 21 
16.50 15.00 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 b14.00 9-26) 14 18.00-25.00] 15.00-20.00)22 
17.00 11.50 12.00 13.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 | 22-25 | 10 | 25.00-30.00) 20.00-25.00) 23 
18.50 |13.00-14.00) 14.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 7.00 25 15 25,00-35.00] 20.00-25.00) 24. 
16.50 |10.00-12.00) 12.00 13.00 SOON TS ei a Ran hds b7.. 724 25 15 15.00-20.00) 13.00-15.00)/25 
15.50 13.50 18.00 20.00 14.00 16.00 16.00-18.00] 30-33 | 12  |§35.00-40.00} 22.00-25.00)26 
5.50 14.00 c c c c c 27 3 20,00-25.00} 18.00-23.00|27 
TUN lt ehh ee LG Sr pro Oo Ment Ghote nig Ibte Graco nd] War ae eR eer 30 13 30.00-35.00) 20.00-25.00/28 
1S 13.50 15.00 15.50 13.00 1 Cs a ae Meee 27-30 | 12 25.00-35.00} 20.00-25.00|29, 
18.00 13.00 16.00 17.00 13.00 14.00 b10.00 as-5 13 35.00-40.00) 18.00-25.00|30 
18.00 9.00-12.00; 14.00 18.00 12.00 14.00 b12. 00 eh 15 25.00 16.00-20.00)31 
16.00-18.00} 14.00 17.00 18.00 12.00 3.00 b13.00 27 15 24 .00-30.001 16.00-20.00]32 
16.00-18.00} 14.00 16.00 18.00 12.00 TSAO), Live ab be Be << 28 15 40.00 30.00 133 
- 17.00 13.00 10.00 14.00 7.50 12.00 013.33 3 15 20.00 15.00 [34 
18.00 14.00 PZ GI anions haces IGLOS eye NA ae 25 15 30.00-40.00| 17.00-19.00)35 
18.00 |15.00-18.00) 17.50 DO. DOs Vie keen aK 16.00 15.00 25 14 20.00-45.00) 17.00-30.00/| 36 
18.00 14.00) 15.00-16.00 LOSOON Hee tine sous ai 17.06 618.667 30 15 20.00-30.00) 15.00-20.00) 87 
18.00 AWOL (ARES epee scot sa B20 200i FE | Fae eect Oe 520.00 b9.00-15.00} 28 15. 30.00-35.00] 20.00-25.00)38 
18. 00-20.00/12.00-15.00 c c c c c 25-30 | 15 30.00-50.00} 20.00-35.00)39 
16.00 12.00 14.00 AL UME ee eo 10.50 5.00-10.00) 30: 15-18 | 20.00-25.00} 12.00-20.00| 40 
21.50 16.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 TL AAAI Ui aN cet 27-30 | 15 22.00 14.00 {41 
18. 00-18 .50/10. 00-11. 50 9.00 12.75 7.00 10.50 b7.00 30 15 | 25.00-35.00|, 15.00-25.00|42 
19.50-20.50/11.25-14.50) 11.50 14.00 9.50 TEA V ane ae, ae RS he 25 3.3 | 25.00-40.00] 15.00-80.00]43 
19.50-20.50|111.50-14.00; 11.50 12.50 9.50 LORS eee teen 25 15 | 25.00-40.00] 15.00-30.00| 44 
See 12.750 11.500 12.750 8.750 Cs dla ea aA eae 9 Oo ale be 35.000 24.500 
re) de: 12.50 10.00 11.50 8.50 10.00 |...ececeeee-{ 80-85 | 15 | 35.00-50.00] 25.00-35.00) 45 
25.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 9.00 TOO ie wat ate eae 30 15 25.00-30.00] 18.00-20.00]46 
25.500 10.469 10.500 12.000 8.750 11.500 12.667 35.9 | 15.0 35.625 22.500 
25.00 12..00-13 .50 f14.00 SW ee ela as areal woe cusses epaninlisy sumishs: 2 10.00 13.00 85 15 35.00—-50:.00 30.00 47 
ee foci. d0.00-11.00} (6.50 — £8.00 5.50 TROD ole dchl S eedes 82-95. (1 915 25.00-35.00) 15.00-25.00) 48 
26.00 ACBOSIOLTS tes ee ve heslc doe ee eke alc charts bee 11.00 9.00-13.00} 40 15 29.00-40.00} 20.00 |49 
cae 10.00 f11.00 bf16.00 12.00 b18.00 614.00 35 15 35.00 20.00 |50 
BP Scheid STOMA Niven ieee ero 2. Sans 2 he 10.000 1ON5O0 awe ae Sot eSB. 15.0 30.625 20.125 
c c c c c c c c 15 25.00 17.50 (51 
| Saree d6.50 BRL EIES . Sreslty oases Eats 8.00 GOMER ete eee ane fits oO 15 40.00 25.00 _|52 
See DON Ae k Pics de lads eee waaay ee OG 14.00 12.00 40 15 | 20.00-85.00} 15.00-25.00/53 
eS Te eee or ae te acl cis RDM Galley aie ict te i Nace ahha 15 30.00 18.00 |54 
ee OT EU ee ae ee 9.500 11.409 5.032 | n41.3 | 15.4 25.500 19.813 | __ 
eye ee. ite, Dey 16 Oe. Maa de ke eel, dae OO 16.00 b4.00 alla Ceeoteint | ge Uae: 18.00 |55 
cite aire oi rhe Ree Gals |) Oe Se Pn eee See 9.50 124m olseeseads ds ay r50 15 20.00-30.00| 18.00-25.00|56 
Aachen Tee SARS. eh nacae silage wbrale 2 9.00 sh Ss ah ES SS ee 45 15 30.00 20.00  |57 
re Ate Se AEE TE Ge ek SS ae ea (eee b7.50 40 15 18.00-20.00) 12.00-14.00/58 
BI yas neh Sy CI, REE DEIIOAT SRD AES ere era 7.50 4.50 47.5 | 17 29.00 25.00 {59 
are RTA ee IN eis Ooh ig Fe Dae die ace ene 7.50 9.544 04.491 28 15 | 18.00-22.00} 15.00-17.00)60 
eae | er a Rh OM eRe POL ss Suna) cast gems BE BOT SR deakeans 29 00-30.00} 18.00-22.00|61 
Ome Bene iue Oe eo EARN, Ok aml ats arabes o ladle Melita wd ae 85 |... ....) 30.00-40.00} 20.00-30.00 62 
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The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in 
the Lasour GAZETTE since January, 
1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
eluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as 
market conditions affecting these usual- 
ly affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price 
of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
. the increase (or. decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, 
and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estim- 
ated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manito- 
ba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
ern provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic 
conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these ecal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 
of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. While the 
budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
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of the items included, it does not pur 
port to show the minimum cost of fooc 
and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one prov 
ince. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etce., ineluded~ were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man ait 
hard physical work. On the othe 
hand an average family with an in 
come sufficient to do so would buy less 
meat, ete., but more fruits, fresh ané 
canned vegetables, ete., so that com: 
parative expenditure would be little 
epee oe 


Retail Prices. 


Beef, sirloin steak, averaged slightly 
lower at 27.3¢ per pound in April as 
compared with 27.5¢ in March. Ad. 
vances, however, occurred in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, and 
Alberta. Round steak also was slightly 
lower in the average at 22.4¢ per pound. 
Rib roast declined in the average from 
20.9¢ per pound in March to 20.7¢ in 
April. Stewing beef was up slightly 
from 11.8¢ per pound to 11.4c. Veal 
was down from 18.5e per pound in 
March to 17.9¢ in April. The decline 
was general in all provinces except Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia, which 
averaged slightly higher. Mutton ad- 
vanced in the average from 27.6¢c per 
pound to 28.1e, but was slightly lower 
in Nova Scotia. Fresh pork, roast, 
averaged slightly lower at 26c¢ per 
pound. The western provinces, however, 
showed some increases. Mess pork was 
down in the average from 25.7e per 
pound to 25.38¢e. Bacon also was slightly 
lower at 40c per pound. Boiled ham 
declined in the average from 59.8¢ per 
pound to 59.2c. Among fresh fish, 
halibut was slightly lower. Salt herrings 
declined from 138.3¢ per pound to 12.9¢. 
Finnan haddie and canned salmon were 
unchanged. Lard declined slightly in. 
the average from 22.8¢ per pound to 
22..5¢. ‘ 


Eggs continued to decline, fresh 
averaging 36.3¢ in April as compared 
with 53.3¢ in March and 63.3¢ in Jang 
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-uary, and storage averaging 31.7¢ in 
April as compared with 41.9¢ in March 
and 46.6¢ in January. Milk was slightly 
lower at Brockville and Edmonton and 
advanced somewhat at Medicine Hat. 
Dairy butter averaged 48.3¢ per pound 
in April as compared with 45.8¢ in 
March, 41.2¢ in February, and 40.5¢ in 
January. Nearly all localities were 
higher. Creamery butter averaged 55.3¢ 
in April as compared with 53.5¢ in 
March, 47.2c in February, and 45.5¢ in 
January, and showed about the same 
general advances as 
‘Cheese was up from 34.8¢ in the average 
to 35.8¢e. 


Bread was slightly lower at 6.7e per 
pound. Soda biscuits advanced slightly 
to 18¢ per pound. Flour was up in the 
average from 4.4c per pound to 4.5e. 
Rolled oats and rice were steady. ‘Ta- 
pioea rose from 12.5¢ per pound to 12.8ce. 
Canned vegetables were unchanged. 
Beans advanced from 8.5¢ per pound to 
8.7c. Potatoes averaged $1.21 per nine- 
ty pounds in April as compared with 
$1.23 in March. Evaporated apples 
were down from 21le per pound in 
March to 20.6¢ in April. . Prunes also 
showed a small decline from 19.2¢ per 
pound to 18.8¢. -Raisins and currants 
were slightly lower. Raspberry jam and 
canned peaches were’ steady. Granu- 
lated sugar was up from 11.4c per 
pound in the average to 12¢, nearly all 
localities showing increases. Yellow sugar 
showed about the same general advance 
as granulated. Coffee was steady, while 
tea advanced in the average from 61.9¢ 
per pound to 64.4c. Vinegar was down 
shehtly at 15.38¢ per quart. Cream of 
tartar declined in the average from 
71:5¢ per pound to 70.5e.. Laundry 
starch was shehtly higher. 


Anthracite coal averaged $18.52 per 
ton as compared with 18.88 in March. 
Decreases occurred at St. John, N.B., 
Sorel, Belleville, Orillia, Hamilton, Lon- 
don, and Regina, and advances at Brock- 
ville and St. Catharines. Bituminous 
coal averaged slightly lower in April 
at $11.87 per ton as compared with 
$11.94 in Mareh. Hard wood, four feet 


o 


dairy butter.- 
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long, averaged $12.79 per cord in April 
and $12.77 in March, most of the local- 
ities showing little change. Soft wood 
showed little change in the average at 
$9.52 per cord. Coal oil averaged 31.5¢ 
per gallon in April as compared with 
31.4¢ in March. Rent averaged slightly 
lower, declines occurring in Halifax and 
Calgary. 


Wholesale Prices. 


GRAINS AND FoppER.—Wheat, No. 1 
Manitoba Northern at Winnipeg, ad- 
vaneed from $1.14 per bushel toward 
the end of March to $1.21 toward the 
end of April. Ontario winter wheat at 
Toronto rose from $1.16 per bushel to 
$1.22. Western barley was 2c¢ per 
bushel higher at 58ce and western oats 
also were up from 5le to 58e¢ per bushel 
about the middle of April and then de- 
clined again to 5le by the end of the 
month. American corn advanced from 
8Se per bushel to $1.00. Flax seed rose 
from $2.51 per bushel toward the erd 
of March to $2.94 about the middle of 
April and then declined to $2.70. Kye 
advanced from 79¢ per bushel to 8lec. 
Bran and shorts each advanced $3 per 
ton, the former to $29 and the latter 
to $31 per ton. 


ANIMALS AND Mrats.—Western cattle 
at Winnipeg rose from $6.25 per hun- 
dred pounds to $7. Best butcher steers 
at Toronto also advanced 7d5e per hun- 
dred pounds to $7.50. Dressed beef was 


steady. Veal declined from 16c¢ per 
pound to 14c. Hogs showed little 
change. Sheep advanced from $8 per 


hundred pounds to $9. Dressed turkeys 
were slightly lower at 38¢ per pound. 


Dairy Propucts.—Creamery butter at 
Montreal, which had advanced to 538¢ 
about the beginning of March and then 
declined to 48¢ in the last week in 
March, showed a still further decline to 
3le per pound by the end of April. 
Creamery butter at Toronto also de- 
clined sharply from 54¢ per pound early 
in April to 36e per pound toward the 
end. Dairy butter showed about the 
same decline as creamery and was 
quoted at 30e per pound toward the end 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES FOR APRIL, 1923, 
MARCH, 1923, APRIL, 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1918. 


(Average Price 1890-1839=100) 
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gg INDEX NUMBERS. 
2Qor ; 
Bes April,|Mar.,/April,|April,/April,|April, April,|April,|April,| April, April, | April, 
% © H1*1923 |*1923 |*1922 |*1921 |*1920 |*1919 |*1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
I.—GRAINS AND FODDER— 
Grains, Ontario............. _...| 6 | 184.8] 182.0) 186.1] 203.5! 418.9) 309.0) 438.9] 330.3) 182.9] 216.9) 143.8) 136.6 
Grains, Wester. noc eye sce eerste: 4 | 192.4] 177.6) 194.8] 188.2/ 438.8] 304.6) 363.0) 290.1) 165.4) 203.8) 124.6) 121.9 
BOGGER ST. Ucitoe tain este esatematale a8 5 | 178.1] 169.1| 244.6} 240.0) 343.4! 279.0) 216.5} 200.0) 179.1) 188.6] 163.9) 144.8 
me el | 15 |: 184.6] 176.5] 207.9] 211.6} 399.0] 297.8] 344.5] 276.2) 177.0/ 204.0) 145.4) 136.0 
II.—_ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Cattle and beef..............66. 6 | 197.7| 195.0) 221.1) 272.7| 349.2] 379.9] 341.9] 288.0) 213.5] 202.8] 219.3] 188.3 
Hogs and hog products........ 6 | 220.3} 217.2} 246.2] 279.0] 363.9] 373.6] 364.7) 287.7] 204.7] 162.1) 172.6) 184.6 
Sheep and mutton.............. 3 | 233.0] 226.6] 217.3] 244.8] 295.7) 314.2) 329.2] 252.5) 217.7| 179.8] 172.6] 172.3 
Pouiery Ascent Wea ueny ea t4): 2 | 367.8| 381.6] 453.5] 554.6} 476.6] 476.2| 409.9] 297.3] 272.8) 211.4] 221.8] 179.3 
AIK... £25 Slasevee seivicniee Kabak Es 17 | 231.9|t230.4] 256.6] 303.2| 359.9) 877.4] 355.7| 282.7) 218.1) 185.4] 194.8| 183.1 
III.—DAIRY PRODUCTS— 9 | 201.6} 233.3] 196.5] 248.5) 302.6) 282.9} 241.7} 215.1) 170.1| 160.7) 148.6) 150.9 
IV.—FISH— 
Prepared fais}. ade a dnuatend 6 | 161.1) 161.1| 179.4] 200.6] 227.2] 236.6) 241.6) 199.9] 151.8) 144.6) 155.6) 160.5 
Fresh fish..........seececceeeeees| 8 | 215.8] 215.8] 199.8] 275.5) 263.2] 247.8] 228.6/ 233.8) 200.9] 145.9) 161.0} 155.2 
Ts suctu eeaw pas amicis Rivas? 9 | 179.3) 179.3] 186.2) 225.5) 239.2} 240.3) 237.3) 218.5) 171.4) 145.2) 157.4| 158.4 
V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, native...... ieee 1 | 303.3] 281.9] 376.8] 303.3] 312.5] 275.7] 193.0] 239.0) 183.8] 128.7] 193.0] 96.5 
Fresh fruits, foreign.......... 3 | 198.0) 206.1] 225.4) 234.9) 185.0) 173.9] 178.7| 119.7} 105.0) 83.4) 88.6) 108.0 
Dried (frites. ues e eee ey, ae 4 | 186.2] 190.9] 210.4! 192.3) 283.4] 249.0] 275.6] 198.6] 150.9) 121.9) 121.7| 113.2 
Fresh vegetables............... 5 | 200.2] 195.8] 294:1| 162.0) 678.9] 275.3] 299.7| 542.9) 271.5] 132.8] 190.0} 122.9 
Canned vegetables............ 3 | 149.5] 149.5) 170.6] 171.7| 216.3) 202.4) 258.3} 202.2) 105.5] 101.2) 97.7) 125.2 
ANG ccsh Rates osteo ale 16 | 193.2) 193.2] 242.3] 193.9] 377.8) 236.1} 256.6] 294.6] 173.5] 114.7] 136.8) 116.5 
(bo) Miscellaneous groceries— 
Bremauuiis, (900 /OU te aay. 10 | 181.3] 180.5) 192.2) 236.4) 311.9] 246.1) 261.2) 226.7| 147.5) 164.9| 125.4) 126.3 
PEA CONE! PLC. ate suns agian 4 | 183.6| 187.1] 179.4| 182.7) 222.7; 199.8] 151.6] 142.9] 125.4} 113.3] 107.7) 118.2 
Sugar, e60. eb vae. mila wel een. 6 | 224.0] 216.3] 177.3) 241.2) 407.7| 280.9| 250.5] 197.6] 162.9] 146.8] 101.2/ 115.4 
CGONGIMEN 1S 33) deine chen ated 5 | 155.2) 156.3] 166.3] 180.4] 231.9} 236.5) 227.9] 161.4) 145.6] 120.3) 104.6] 98.0 
DSM aad wo 8 Shh a A 95 | 187.5} 185.3] 181.4] 217.8] 304.6) 245.2} 234.4] 193.2) 147.3] 143.9) 112.6] 116.7 
VI.—TEXTILES— 
Woollensea een) Ei a A ae 5 | 225.4) 225.4) 192.4) 241.2/ 412.7) 380.9) 395.6) 261.2) 212.7) 170.2) 138.0) 125.2 
CORTE Wa cats: 21 G, eae 4 | 301.3] 304.4] 245.9] 219.9] 400.1] 359.2] 290.3] 203.7] 151.6] 125.6) 146.1] 143.4 
RSIS PUGS See A 3 | 193.0] 193.0] 171.4) 158.8] 246.2) 145.8} 134.1] 112.1] 111.2) 79.7} 93.2] 86.7 
SUES. He she die op en onus a 2 | 380.4] 349.3] 291.3] 308.2] 642.1] 609.6) 609.5) 431.6] 320.2) 226.6) 225.4| 213.0 
Max DIOGuCEs. 0m eecmemel tee. te 4 | 222.1) 222.1] 285.9) 331.0: 568.7| 471.8] 391.1] 286.9] 205.5) 168.7| 114.7] 120.4 
Ollelothd (0. esa ea dallas aed 2 2 | 181.6] 181.6] 185.6) 252.1] 306.7) 273.8) 193.7] 147.1] 132.5] 103.5] 104.6] 104.7 
DT ih es Miers a ale anata eam wre 20 | 241.2] 243.7| 227.9) 250.3) 428.7| 371.6) 335.6) 238.1) 186.1) 145.5) 138.6) 128.8 
VII.—HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS 
AND SHOES— 
Hides and tallow. .:........-25.5 4 | 138.4] 138.4] 94.8) 148.4] 507.6] 300.2) 257.4] 291.9] 248.5] 202.7) 206.4] 177.3 
eather. 54) Wi 2 ded can asin. 4 | 166.4) 166.4] 171.6) 194.6) 315.0) 265.0) 265.0] 268.5) 187.1] 172.2] 151.4) 1527 
Boots and shoeS.............64- 3 | 207.7) 207.7] 218.2) 232.0) 339.7| 244.4] 231.9] 221.1] 180.6] 158.3] 155.7) 153.9 
AD Rs 5 cea aa, Coie § 11 | 167.5) 167.5) 155.0) 188.0) 391.8] 272.2) 252.9] 264.1] 207.6] 179.5] 172.6] 161.9 
VIIL—METALS AND IMPLE- 
MENT'S— 
From And steel. f5 cei. h wad coet- 11 | 206.3} 201.6] 182.5) 215.8) 273.2| 205.1] 278.0) 221.2] 144.0] 103.9] 102.7] 106.1 
ther: metal) ies den te co oe 12 | 177.0,t177.1] 140.2] 148.3] 236.8) 181.0] 255.2] 277.4] 283.2! 173.8] 124.9] 133.2 
JAMPIEMEDLS 215.05 .06, wisp as po ee 10 | 225.9} 225.3] 224.7] 254.4| 250.3] 235.6} 220.9] 166.0) 134.8] 110.6] 106.6] 105.6 
HAL AA na LS AERA idee 33 | 201.6/{200.0] 179.9} 203.0) 253.0) 205.6] 251.9] 224.7/ 191.8] 131.4] 112.3) 116.3 
IX—FUEL AND LIGHTING— 
BUC]. eee ee ee cece cece nsec eee es 6 | 266.8} 276.1) 244.0) 274.8] 311.4) 245.1! 238.5) 211.0] 148.3] 119.4) 127.7] 137.6 
Lighting. ................0000. -2-{ 4 | 249.1) 242.1] 242.1] 256.8) 258.7) 240.4] 122.4] 106.9] 88.5) 90.0) 92.7] 92.2 
Seat Hee ANE 10 | 256.9] 262.5] 243.2] 267.6! 289.3] 243.2] 192.0] 169.3] 124.4] 107.6] 113.7] 119.4 
PAU C EAs vance Se Abi a alte nase’ stoi 14 | 350.0] 337.8] 314.9] 414.7! 485.0) 277 68.3] 2 82 >) Ve 
sel is iat debe gh ee eas Os [ 2229] 219°] 205-1] 250-0] 996.7] 219.9] 229.0] 191.9) Iseisl 111.3, 113.3) LAL.s 
aints, Oils and glass........... 14 | 292.5] 286.6] 260.8) 302.6) 473.5) 330.7} 297.9} 255.2] 198.9) 150.4] 140.8] 146.9 
Sie see Ge ea 48 | 280.3] 273.7| 253.4] 313.4] 386.6] 269.1] 257.6] 213.8] 174.8] 141.7| 141.5] 141.6 
TMNT UE Cera ttt at elevaeitelel ets 6 | 245.2] 23 243.3) 35 49.2} 33 207 5 2 
Seacoast ae oe ree ie Ua ee penine Bemisia 
Table cutlery...........seseeeeee 2 | 163.2| 163.2| 156.3] 164.1] 164.1] 155.1] 150.7} 132.2] 126.6] 80.3] 72.4| 72.4 
Kitchen furnishings............. 4 | 259.6 259.6] 259.2! 285.9) 292.2] 258.3) 251.4] 177.1] 132.4] 195.5] 124.6] 117.8 
reece steseseeesecsecoess! 16 | 269.6] 263.9] 287.5) 352.7| 371.8] 302.3) 290.4] 188.8) 148.7] 135.2) 128.8) 126.2 
pendant ER as 16 | 176.8] 178.8] 186.9} 203.6] 227.2] 238.2) 275.9] 272.8] 260.9! 159.2] 111.6] 112.7 
; 4 LA EOUS— 
Raw Turse 381! eC Wa et wee] 4 | 622.0) 583.8] 631.7] 498.0)1779.7) 887.4] 535.4] 412.4] 295.7] 138.8] 241.3] 346.5 
Liquors and tobaccos........... 6 | 264.6] 264.6] 264.4] 270.1] 316.3) 256.2! 209.0) 159.0] 143.5] 135.8] 138.4] 134.5 
Suna csys Cie Sees te ces eee 7 | 161.0} 161.2] 157.5] 187.3] 207.5} 213.2} 217.1] 172.1] 139.9] 113.8] 108.4] 113.4 
Alita tategr rain e's Saeee 17 | 306.0] 297.1] 306.8] °289.7] 615.8] 387.0) 289.1] 224.0) 177.5) 126.3] 150.3) 175.7 
AW commoditlesey 0000. AL +262 | 227.4/1226.0] 295.0] 258.7) 353.1) 279.6] 269.4| 231.1) 181.0) 146.4! 196.7| 136.3 

















*Preliminary figures. +Nine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, ete. One line of spelter 
was dropped in 1915. tRevised. 
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B of April: 


Fresh eggs at Montreal were 


- quoted at 35e per dozen about the end 


of April as compared with 387e at the 
beginning and 48c at the beginning of 
March. Fresh eggs at Toronto advan- 
eed from 36e per dozen the last week 
in March to 39e about the middle of 
April and then declined to 36¢. Milk 
was steady at Montreal and Victoria. 


Fiso.—The market for dried and 


pickled fish continued dull, and the 


demand for cod from the West Indies, 
South America, and Europe was report- 
ed to be very hght. In canned lobsters 
not much improvement in the situation 
was reported. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Apples, No. 
1 Spies, advanced $1 per barrel, reach- 
ing $9. Bananas at Toronto were slight- 
ly cheaper at 7e per pound. Lemons 
declined from $d per box to $8.75. 
Oranges were up from $3.75-$5.80 per 
case to $4.50-$6.00. Potatoes at Mont- 
real rose from $1.05 per ninety pounds 
to $1.30. 


MIscELLANEOUS Foops.—Rolled oats 
advanced from $3.20 per ninety-pound 
bag to $3.30. Spring wheat flour ad- 
vaneed 15¢ per barrel, reaching $7.45. 
Coffee advanced slightly. Granulated 
sugar at Toronto was up from $10.64 
per hundred pounds to $10.99. Glucose 
rose from $3.70 per hundred pounds to 
$4. Barbados molasses was up 3¢ per 
gallon to 86c. Maple sugar at Montreal 
was quoted at 20c-2le per pound. 


TEXTILES.—Raw cotton at New York 
declined from 31.05e¢ per pound to 
28.75¢e. Cotton fabries advanced from 
an average of 79.66c per pound to 
84.52c. Other lines of manufactured 
eottons were steady. Jute fell from 
9.78¢ per pound to 8.66c. Flax was 
steady. 


Hines, LEATHER, Boots, AND SHOES.— 
No changes were reported. 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Pig¢ iron 
advanced $1 per ton to $38.95. Black 
sheets were up from $5.00-$5.25 per 
hundred pounds to $5.20-$5.85. Wrought 
iron scrap advanced $3 per ton to $18. 
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Steel billets rose from $43.50-$47.50 per 
ton to $46.50-$53.00. Aluminum, cop- 
per, tin, and nickel were slightly higher 
while antimony and quicksilver declined 
somewhat. Bar silver at New York was 
le per ounce lower at 66 5/8c. Solder- 
ing coppers were up from 40c per pound 
to 41140. 


Furu AND LigHting. — Connellsville 
eoke showed a further decline from $7.25 
per ton to $6.60. Gasoline and coal oil 
were steady. 


Buinping MareEriats. — Pine, good 
sidings, at Ottawa, advanced $10 per 
M to $140. Shipping culls were up $3 
per M to $65 and box boards also were 
up $3 per M to $385. White pine laths 
advanced from $11 per M to $12. 
Spruce lumber was up $2 per M to $380. 
Red oak rose $10 per M to $140. Build- 
ing paper was up sleghtly at $1.15 per 
roll. Coal tar advanced from $9 per 
barrel to $9.25., Red lead rose from 
$9.75-$11.50 per hundred pounds to 
$11.25-$12.50. Heavy strap hinges rose 
from $2.95 per dozen pairs to $3.62. 
Copper wire was up from 19%%¢ per 
pound to 195g¢. Linseed oil and turpen- 
tine advanced, the former from $1.16 
per gallon to $1.88 and the latter from 
$2.25 to $2.30. Window glass advanced 
twenty per cent. 


House Furnisyines. — Furniture 
showed an advance, ranging from 5 per 
cent on some lines to 10 per cent on 
others, the greater increase being in 
eoods containing glass. 


Drues AND CHEMICALS. — Alum de- 
elined from 314¢ per pound to 3c. 
Bleaching powder was up from 214e per 
pound to 234¢. Brimstone was down 
from $3.50 per hundred pounds to $3.25. 
Caustie soda was slightly lower at 4,4c 
per pound. Copperas declined from 1.5¢ 
per pound to 1.35e. 


MiIscELLANEOUS.—In raw furs, mus- 
krat skins advanced from $1.10-$1.20 
per skin to $1.25-$1.45. Malt was steady. 
Sulphite, news grade, was unchanged 
at $65 per ton. Raw rubber at New 
York declined from 29¢ per pound to 
2734 ¢. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


HE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compared 
with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities 
for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of 
Trade index number for March (1913=—= 
100) showed an increase over the pre- 
vious month’s level of 1.7 per cent, 
reaching 160.8. In foods there was a 
total decrease of 1.7 per cent, cereals 
and meat and fish declining while ‘‘ other 
foods’’ rose. In materials there was a 
total inerease of 3.6 per cent. Jron and 
steel rose 8.5 per cent, other metals and 
minerals rose 7.2 per cent and cotton 
rose 1.5 per cent. Other textiles and 
the miscellaneous group declined shght- 
ly in price. 


The Statist index number, in conti- 
nuation of Sauerbeck’s figures, was 132.7 
at the end of March, or 0.6 per cent 
above the level at the end of February. 
In the foodstuffs division, vegetable food 
and animal food both declined shghtly 
while sugar, coffee: and tea rose 11 per 
cent, owing to high sugar prices. Ma- 
terials rose 0.8 per cent, minerals and 
sundry materials showing increases, and 
textiles being 1.9 per cent lower on the 
month. 


Cost oF Livine.—The index number 
of the Ministry of Labour showed a de- 
cline in the cost of living during March, 
particularly in foods, the latter due 
mainly to a reduction in the price of 
egos, 
also fell in price, but cheese, sugar and 
tea were dearer. There was also a slight 
decline in the fuel and hght group, due 
to a decrease in the price of gas. 


Fish and bacon and other items - 


At May 1, the index number of food 
was 162, a decrease of 6 points; rent was 
145-150; clothing, fuel and light, and 
sundries showed no change from the 
previous month, and the cost of lvimg 
dropped 4 points to 170. 


Bulgaria 


Rerait Prices.—The index number of 
retail prices of 47 articles (foods, with 
certain items of fuel, soap and tobacco), 
1901-10—100 has been revised slightly 
by a change in the figure for annual 
consumption of fuel oil. The revised 
figure for December was 3642.7, and the 
average for 1922 was 3471.6. The index 
for January, 1928, was 3678.7, an in- 
crease of one per cent for the month. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber calculated by the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Labour (April, 1914100) was 
474 for. February, an increase of 9 per 
cent for the month. All groups in- 
ereased except clay products and _ to- 
baceo, which showed no change. 


Retaiw Prices.—The index number 
for the kingdom compiled by the Minis- 
try of Industry and Labour (April, 
1914—100) was 408 for March, an in- 
crease of 2.8 per cent on the previous 
month. The weighted index of 30 foods 
declined 2 points to 484, following an 
increase in February of 11 points. 


Finland 


Cost or Livine.—The official cost of 
living index number of the ‘‘Socialminis- 
teriet’’ has been declining steadily since 
October and dropped 2 points or nearly 
0.2 per cent in February from the Jan- 
uary level. On the base July, 1914— 
100, foods were in February 1073.4; 
clothing, 1083.4; rent, 804.2; lighting 
and fuel, 1415.5; tobacco, 1294.0; news- 
papers, 1079.4; taxes, 2526.3; and all 
articles, 1130.8. During the month 
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under review, foods and clothing de- 
clined slightly and rent showed an 
increase. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Statistique Générale (1901-10 
—=100) was 490.2 for March, an increase 
of 0.5 per cent on the February level. 
This showed a falling off from the sharp 
rise which had been in progress almost 
without interruption since February, 
1922, when the level was 354.2. ° For 
April, 1928, the preliminary figures show 
a decline of 2.2 per cent to 479.5. In 
March foods showed a slight decline, 
recorded in the animal foods group and 
in sugar, coffee and cocoa, while indus- 
trial materials rose 1.8 per cent although 
textiles declined slightly. 


Germany 


‘WHOLESALE Prices. — The peak of 
prices for the first four months of 1923 
is shown by the index number of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung to have been reach- 
ed in February. This was true also of 
the first three groups—food, textiles and 
leather, and minerals. The remainder, 
however, the miscellaneous group, and 
manufactured products reached their 
peak in March and both declined only 
slightly in April. The index number by 
groups is given below for the first four 
months of the year. 


Index number of Wholesale Prices in 
Germany according to the Frankfiirter 
Zeitung, July, 1914—1: 














_s) 
- ‘ 
25] § 
1923 ed : 
2.) Be | she S. hepeilys 
See) ais rae = 
January bee... .). 1758 | 3206 | 2622 | 1778 | 1518 | 2054 
February 1........| 5550 |14317 | 9312 | 5347 | 4766 | 7159 
Marah(ottior..4..: 5361 | 9450 | 8298 | 6949 | 5514 | 6770 
Apriladec sae. 5350 | 8349 | 7822 | 6434 | 5315 | 6308 














Cost oF Livine.—The official index 
number of the Federal Statistical Office 
for cost of living (food, rent, heat and 
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light and clothing) was for the March 
average 2854 (1913-14—1) as compared 
with 2643 in February, a comparatively 
slight rise of 8 per cent. Rents were 
more than doubled in March. The 
index number without the cost of cloth- 
ing rose 9.1 per cent to 2627. Foods rose 
4.1 per cent to 3315 and clothing 3.8 
per cent, to 43825 times pre-war prices. 
This slackening set in at the middle of 
February, and a number of foods became 
noticeably cheaper, especially fats, meat 
and fish as well as rice, pulses and pota- 
toes, but butter, milk and eggs conti- 
nued to rise in price considerably as 
well as rent, and heating and lighting. 


Poland. 


Cost or Livineg.—The index number 
of cost of living at Warsaw, according to 
the Monthly Bulletin of Municipal 
Statistics, on the base fourth quarter of 
1921—100 was 484.8 in December, an 
increase of 35 per cent on the level of 
the previous month. The index of foods 
was 430.9; of fuel and soap, 620.8; of 
rent, water and carfare, 700.4; of sun- 
dries, 609.2; and of clothing; 494.8. The 
item showing the steepest increase is 
rent, which was at 2099 in December, 
having increased by 10 times during that 
month. , 


Spain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index 
number of the Institute of Geography 
and Statistics (1913100) Hae ed 
change for February, remaining at 170. 
Foods rose one point and industrial 
materials fell one point. 


Retain Prices.—The index number of 
retail prices at Madrid (1914—100) rose 
one point to 181 in February. 


Switzerland. 


Cost oF Livine.—The index number 
of retail prices compiled by the Swiss 
Co-operative Union showed early in the 
year, after 214 years of gradual fall, in- 
dications of rising prices which may be 
merely a fluctuation or may be a more 


(Continued on page 560) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETO., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 























































































































Country Canada ae France* Belgium aon hae Norway|Sweden oe Germany 
13 Foods 51 Cost of 
29 foods | 21 foods | articles 13 56 29 Cost 30 articles} Cost living 
60 cities 600 chief | articles| articles articles of towns |44to’ns| of 71 cities 
towns cities | Paris |Brussels 6 towns! living (uw) living | (g) (h) 
(a) | July July April July July July July 
Base period 1914] 1914 1910 | 1910 1914 1893 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1913-14 
(b) (b) (¢) (f) (c) 
1910) veces es we} $ 6.95 94 | (d) 96.3 1000 OOO GH vices Secs MES || vatacs so ayers ki vavoerersevell «eka sauelarelitcs clots sale ioe Serna 
1913) SOS teeN 7.84 OD.) LOM IG | Se tte eee OOl ee hee TIA RRs eee BE Sake Re PS Fee eee 
1914-January.,| 97:73 | 106) 2.24... .56)05 iale yotanp gil siete eecae SIRS Solace trets (CD) VIG ees eree teed pate Meteo cet bietellpe eto Bah pr 
July 7.42 | 100 100 1004 LOT ee a a AN, eat 100 | ~ 100 100 LOOM Sea ears 
1915-J anuary.. 7.97 | 107 118 (e)1105 DOB ie) tewnerets ASO SO Galle sl eraletere (EMIS aes t ah aoe 
July ..... 7.74 104 132.5 | (e)1235 IZSS ieee cS ace.e 148 MTG Mee anes (e)124 | (e)119 |....... yaa 
1916—January.. 8.28 112 145 (e)1136 PASO Uo. eilade vhs ‘ TOSI ys cvertene P43 8) 1 Ce)ISOE | S28 GS U.S Nocera he 
DULY Meee 8.46 114 161 (e)1420 BESSA Cs Aa 170 186 160 | (e)140 | (e)167 |.......... 
1917-January 10.27 138 187 (e)1547 nk: £9 We PSR eee ESG dhiveis.staleletell Malebutakerciers LEO VN eRe Oh See 
SULY) sei 11.62 157 204 (e)1845 OTB ee cs aloitte’s. 212, 155 261 GHA Quast clea ae 
1918-January..| 12.42 | 167 206 (e)2120 LOSE iiecielsrec elall Suketerdie elcome cllatele ousterate DAT sicrats c ctrecsiltorateve mersia ete 
auly. sich. 13.00 175 210 (e€)2446 VALUE PA Re (p)228 182 279 26GB ieee | Me kee he Se 
1919-January..| 13.78 186 230 (e)2794 2665 (82 ma a aS 190 279 SOP ers cadets he ticieacecree crave 
SULY. oss 13.77 186 209 (e)2897 2811 854 | (p)239 211 289 310 725 OURS anes 
1920-January..| 15.30 206 236 (e)3204 3119 410 | 258 ZAP 295 298 S19 A oe 
July ..... 16.84 227 258 (€)3898 4006 479 275 262 319 297 911.0 935 
1921-January..| 14.48 195 278 (e)4303 4404 477 236 264 334 283 | 1065.4 1070 
ARUN Aleeaae 10.96 148 220 (e)3516 3292 893 192 237 292 232 | 1139.0 1124 
1922-January..| 11.03 149 185 (e)3239 3424 409 | 187 212 257 190 | 1055.1 1825 
April ....| 10.26 138 173 (e)3163 3272 889 TSA coos tee 234 182 | 1086.3 3175 
July ..... 10.27 138 180 (e)3135 3188 388 177 199 233 179 | 1118.4 4990 
November} 10.29 | 139 aU ace Me ewe. 3191 405 NG STA eee 216 170 | 1150.1 40047 
- December} 10.39 140 BLS hhi [ee seetccis 3276 407 VOGN erate iats 215 168 | 1139.1 61156 
1923-January..| 10.52 142 175 (e)3320 3321 405 167 198 214 166 | 1132.8 108400 
February| 10.53 142 7 Stee Wars Ah ecree 3394 420 AGSE alse 214 165 | 1130.8 240800 
Mareh....| 10.79 145 ZA Mall teeter ttecete 3454 PAG liens. papaya eel By eu I pe has TOG Waescsaercce 262700 
VX 0p gl ly ae 10.64 1438 ADSM trees seer SLOT Nore e koala | seiestete o Mtadlolaterscaleiavellie eves eveieyeifia/eretetete: e- ellitsdereceretecareAlioi@tetmearehelavars 
Switzer- | Austria F South* Aus- New* United 
Country [jand (i)| (v)_ | tbaly (h) Spain Africa | 1248 | tralia* Zealand States 
49 Cost of| Cost of 46 foods 59 43 Cost of 
articles | living living 12 12 18 Cost of | and gro-| foods | foods living 
23 (ce) |Vienna Rome articles | articles | foods | living ceries 25 (f) |51 cities| Mass. 
towns (1) capitals | towns |9 towns|Bombay|80 towns| towns | (s) (f) | (1) (#) 
i June July j|1st semes- July 1909- 

Base period | 1914 1914 | ter 1914 | 1909-14 | 1909-14 | 1910 1914 | 1911(q) | 13(r) | 1918 1913 
POLO PRI i css’ s's [areata retalere sillier sis telovars al lhcseNete love tel aia Hints svalertte e-«a:lisieleleetereie a WOOO Tc aiate eect atelier ates op05: RAR (r) 991 O87) oe as sates Cs 
OL ee eis ao eee ok TR a a a MNS AW, tre tg leria ila: Sie:|'s ecaistere ousre DIGS ASS LE ae ee 1106 |(7r)1037 100 100 
OLA RIN UAT Yo s:t ress locate ol evel] cvonettete lee! epee mde aa eal <sadl's(aretavsvsveroia’ell’s wieieimie shel CDDTVAS AY, ssh 5s 1009 f\cete 3 ee ats 104 101.8 

Sid ha Maas (j)100 LOO Se aes (n)106.9 | (n)106.0} ........ 100 1164 1070 102 102.1 
1915-January..|  (j)107 |.......|.ececseeees (0)107.7 | (0)110.8] ()1228 |......... 1240 1177 103 102.9 
DULY. .</c 0 LAY LAG A AES OM AURe Ore Bhs eV OLee CEES ES at CIV Teds ae en ee eee 1522 1200 100 101.7 
1916-January..| (j)126 |........ (m)108.63 | (0)117.6 | (0)118.4! (p)1275 |......... 1504 1236 107 105.1 
SUNY esis CGY L4O Wie RAS BN Aavete cisue yortiete CRAZOL35 | C)ILZSS4. nee ete ey see 1516 1276 111 109.9 
1917-January.. CDV TIO Rave e en (m)122.21 | (0)123.6 | (0)125.6| (p)1418 |......... 1453 1359 128 119.6 
mOLyS ais, CEO ah, Wiehe ak PYM CRN ROE eae Cn POG Ae Cp )1B9. Bie al cca 1470 1357 146 129.3 
1918-January.. CO) LOTS eth ake aise (m)162.74 | (0)145.4 | (0)149.3) (p)1487 |......... 1505 1426 160 144.6 
AL DUh Gann GP PAOME NSO A era Noes 2B on A (n)161.8 (n)172 oil een MERAH OW rl 5 nate 1523 1491 167 155.1 
1919-January..| (j)252 |........ 241.48 | (0)167.5 | (0)178.5| (p)1559 |......... 1627 1553 185 167.5 
OUIV hah Pao al EY late 188.32 | (n)180.0 | (7)190.9] ........ 186 1714 1539 190 171.5 
1920-January.. DAA AN ie a 263.45 | (0)192.3 | (0)208.1] (p)2049 |......... 1862 1688 201 192.0 
UTM reds oe ZAG UE rae 312.55 | (n)202.6 | (n)220.3) ........ 190 2260 1791 219 202.6 
1921-January.. DAS NN Eat ere 374.08 | (0)175.1 | (0)185.5| (e)1904 169 2167 1906 172 179.6 
Sul y ee. 2. VAM EON GA aly Un 387.28 | (n)198.0 | (n)198.0) (e) 1556 177 1876 1752 148 160.8 
1922-January.. 189 66900 429.69 | (0)173.5 | (0)185.7 1391 ZB )| Bock ae atte 1574 142 157.3 
ADT ee 167 87200 AZOESS i Maeie ee hooey Rete lee ort 1384 N62 dl Sees e ae 1540 139 155.6 
ULV cence 158 264500 AZO Tayi Ua tA L615 | AR ae 3 5 1335 nN 5 ere Gre eye 1537 142 156.2 
November 160 ¢70100 BSS LOD Wa re lee sialale ui eoate tram 1377 169 1691 1492 145 157.7 
December 160 937500 BOO SAT Mitivelerere esave| atresia ates 1360 161 1695 1479 147 157.5 
1923-J anuary.. 161 945400 EAL DO alae dee): Wheeled cer aleal ean oY oe 1348 MBG oA Pee ty Errata onchatetotets te 144 157.1 
February 160 960100 BAO! GORMAN snd Dull Se Mea N ea 1344 LS eee anaeee cn ele srebetete ts 142 158.5 
March.... TES LOL BL OO REP Pie hh NS Pla PV Saal SAM lee Sa ac eres Hg SI Se VSR PLS tA, SN oy tahoe 142, 157.5 

April..:,. AGL ROSOTOO LM UE DL Mes Caen te nh bok Re 5 (8 A all 9 LN AND Dake lah derma S yeh. polite 








*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. (a) Cost of food 
budget. (b) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (c) Beginning of month. (d) Cal- 
eulated from annual index number. (e) Quarter beginning in specified month. (f) 15th of month. (g) Foods, 
fuel and lighting, and rent. (h) Average of prices returned at three dates in the month. (i) Issued by Union of 
Swiss Co-operative stores. (j) Beginning of previous month. (k) Municipal Labour Office, Rome. (l) Food, 
elothing, rent, heating, lighting and sundries. (m) End of previous month. (n) Average for April-September. 
(o) Average for October-March. (p) Average for year. (q) Base is average for 6 capital towns. (r) Four 
chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. From January, 1913, up to and including December, 1920, only 
22 articles of food included. (t) Massachusetts Special Commission on Necessaries of Life. (uw) In 1920, 50 
articles in 49 towns. (v) Paritatisehe Kommission; cost of living of one person at Vienna. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


























































































































Country ; Canada Great Britain France | Holland eee | Sweden 
F piri aa Ded Mh EV ee a | ere) eee DO eal es 
Labour Bank of Board | Econo- Statis- | Central |Finans- | Svensk 
Authority Dept. |Michell Commerce of mist |Statist | Times | tique | Bureau |tidende |Handels 
g h g Trade. h h h Géné- | Statis- if Tidning 
(new) J Tale h tics ok 
Number of 271 40 24 ex- | 24 im- 150 44 45 60 45 53 33 47 
Commodities c ports | ports 
‘ 1890- 1900- 1909- 1909- 1913 1901- 1867- 1913 1901- 1901- 1914 July’18 
Base period...| 1g99 | 1909 | 1913 | 1913 1905 1877 1910 1910 qune 
fone ari © iro t sg Nem eked Rao ie AN Kea TT10)6 Py tortie Re ei eS OES Oy Mie cae 
1903 ps oa dees 3 3h DDS Si ike ates ose lie ieiere sisi eel Aaversiatere el heleetoe.y oe 1038.3 Monte Mester etautc GEl8) ae Mater ce es lite cote act ae et eee 
TSIO ee ss cee 2D aaeteleveteve G7T02 || 4100788" nee were 113.3 fee a ape OOo MOS. D ihochasi aes eet colyare oe tele e neee 
TOUS! FTE oases LDL ORIEL Se ahek 102.77 | 107.81 100 122.3 85 100 115.6 PIG cette caret relate 
1914-January TSO SOI Siabts aie 103.96 OOLOD® INeieiecsteie ac 119.0 SB i0l vewieatels TUB) Wel kel seratate! hart arene ore area 
UlVaeo. es. ASAIO ete ease 105.86 QiASh |. detttae 116.6 SZ A Poti eretahere clkovarelsiovsleys.s aizo a100 ail6 
1915-January..} 188.9 |........ 109.90 | 101.29 |........ 136.5 QO FAS. Satna LEBRO MSE seer Merete dealet Pete are atale ae 
JUV rs 15OV2 Jia tratre cere anise? Danio ial Ciro aie i Be aA 149.1 TOG Aree eae are 163.7 al65 ai38 ai46 
1916-January..| 172.1 |........ 123.76 161280781. dea. WGA TIS IS hee tell ML Nl oe a Me eagle a ta a 
July laos TSOV OE revere olocs ASU OZ VAY ZO okere ney. s Oe SOs llteeteanetsrers 210.6 a253 al64 al& 
1917-January..| 212.7 |........ 162.40 | 166.07 |........ DOGUAIWITIBO. Bian kasd. 299 Dinh oc Rok ee . oe PEE 
JULY - DAB LT se crecbs 6% 18%a26) |p QAO LD ei eae eet e 254.4 LGD" Wanertele. 309.8 0326 228 a244 
1918-January..| 258.1 |........ 199. TS ZODOSH I eeieaiateccie 262.9 ASO SQ) ee cctv SOUL Il Mes svaletete < Mtote aiaherdnelet interno oe olate 
uly shh. ye NA Halle © Al 2OTIIG: |n22VGT4 ae 278.5 ad OB A eet s 389.9 a447 a293 a339 
1919-January..| 286.5 | 223.2 | 188.91 | 217.54*|........ 2659) NOG! Td beens. SOM Ee Ra | 369 
ULV otis 294.0 245 To 222.1 WEZOt MOSM hae sclier« 293.2 ZOGEE Merit ee 403.0 4339 a294 820 
1920-J anuary 838.4 265.1 | 239.98 | 233.23 296.6 BOOM 245.3 330.4 562.7 SOUT ie ta ah elevate 319 
SUVA Marie 846.8 269.4 | 270.12 | 271.96 316.9 358.0 254.6 332.8 572.9 337 383 863 
1921-January 281.3 214.2 | 199.02 | 186.69 245.9 255.3 197.2 228.9 470.0 243 341 267 
Afb! big ears 238.6 174.3 | 158.47 | 150.25 194.1 218.1 158.2 186.5 381.6 201 253 211 
1922-J anuary PAM GST 165.2 | 147.17 | 147.88 164.0 194.7 13235 158.6 362.7 183 178 170 
Uy Lees. 22503 165.3 | 154.23 | 161.68 160.3 199.8 134.0 158.8 378.8 185 180 166 
October 219.8 166.2 | 144.71 | 166.46 isa 193.6 130.1 158.8 390.0 178 176 155 
November] 221.7 168.3 | 145.82 | 162.44 157.6 194.7 130.6 160.7 407.0 180 180 154 
December} 223.0 170.2 | 146.26 | 161.65 155.7 193.8 129.1 158.6 418.4 180 182 155 
1923-January..| 223.0 171.9 | 151.97 | 165.29 157.1 196.5 130.2 159.7 447 53 181 181 156 
February| 224.3 176.3 | 150.70 | 165.11 | 157.6 200.1 131.9 162.0 | 487.6 180 192 | 158 
March 226.0 179.2 | 154.24 | 172.69 160.3 199.6 13280, 163.6 BOO) Din tees ors siete 199 162 
Apr Js. 227.4 LIGe 2s ad OAS IE LOT. Oa ins aetets ioc wee ee crave asa 164.8 AGED TING Ie SL DOGS Sebicsaiatee 
Ger- *South A *Aus- *New 
Country many | Italy | Egypt | atricg | India Japan| tralia | Zealand United States 
Federal Dept. | Census | Dept. | Bank | Com’n- | Govern-| Bureau |Federal | Brad- 
Authority |Statis-| Bachi of ind Sta-| of of wealth | ment | of Lab’r|Reserve | street | Dun 
tical , 5 Statis- | tistics | Statis- Japan| Statis- | Statis- | Statis- | Board 5 f 
Office j ties |Office | ties 3 j tician A! tician ties j j 
Number of 38 100d 23 188 15 56 92 404 100 106 200 
Commodities | 
Jan. 1713 July | Oct. 
Base period...| 4913 1918 |Jul.31’14; 1910 | 1914 1899 1911 | 1909-13 1913 1913 
1900 ....ceeee. BB ln dda ne lav ode te sale «eld spilo ies es th [eee ¥eere BOE Hale WH as wis lete dia Beraid are aero $ 7.8839)$ 93.365 
1905 ee BS Uailerece: cocietetenll san eroketonseell oiGiak ate lov'erer'ltetete.oerele allie eset Mees OT On saa rH Se AU a 8.0987) 99.316 
VOLO Ro Se cceele we SUED Merseensca torayel fevers rete ater eke: listersiels/aveletsnpeiecsretorezele’ lhe toost eaters 1003 fo” ON A AR | GR A 8.9881; 121.301 
WTB ee. 503 dieoss 100 LOOK ke isieraretos 128 iiretetars xis ei 13252 1088 1051 100 100 9.2076; 118.576 
1914-January..|-..+-... OR yactaie tere le He waave elate loe e lag etllrceies 01085 b1045 Lo ail a 8.8857) 124.528 
July. os ai06 OB doe hs a1090 100 |a126.3 61185 b1073 OT als ada a sts 8.6566} 119.708 
1915-January..|........ LOD ree Petre: |ove itive srecerleienerstatalaetese ts erent 01387 b1221 GS Pee ose 9.1431} 124.168 
SUVs es al42 131 al102 a1204 a112 |a127.8 61822 61304 POO Seer 9.8698) 124.958 
one Panu e ry ‘ “ES MONTE ay cL ee A OR b1502 | 1323 AT ae 10.9163) 137.666 
RLY. oS ichie a153 193 ai24 ai379 a125 |a154.9 61505 b1403 p22 lee a ne 11.5294| 175.142 
1917-January W Melee ties 230) | erwae les hee Bho ths alee etree eatete lidieis ciate 01525 b1450 TOS eae aes 13.7277) 169.562 
duly ps. ai79 304 a168 a1583 al42 |a196.4 b1715 b1593 B hese sal er 16.0680) 211.950 
1918-January..|......-. SOOT Tide corheallstlctadate ere leeetere cree tse sarees 61877 1677 LSAY is evera'e ts eters 17.9436) 222.176 
uly, 38s a217 429 a207 a1723 a178 |a259.0 b1954 1808 TOGA Pre csc 19.1624! 232.576 
1919-J anuary.. 262 LO! | a anateik Si steve l's ale, stavataratallte sleteteiehave 283.2 1959 1888 199 201 | 18.5348) 230.146 
JULY vie. eae 339 862 a225 a1854 a200 | 326.8 2008 1788 212 216 | 18.8964) 227.973 
1920-January.. 1256 607 SIS*| Saocartaes 218 | 398.0 2311 1999 233 248 | 20.3638) 247.390 
DULY AL re 1366 604 282 a2512 | 209 | 316.6 2671 2262 241 254 | 19.3528) 260.414 
1921-January.. 1439 642 214 2064 178 | 265.8 2233 2233 170 168 | 12.6631| 198.600 
JULY) os. 1428 520 164 1688 183 | 259.8 1813 2065 141 145 | 10.7284! 159.833 
1922-January.. 3665 577 168 1472 178 | 272.5 1673 1918 138 142 | 11.3725) 164.444 
July ..... 10059 558 138 1428 181 | 266.0 1789 1828 155 165 | 12 1069) 173.748 
October 56601 601 140: 1451 ie oe 1812 1796. 154 165 | 12.5039) 175.649 
November] 115100 596 1M: 2 al ee GAC 178 | 248.7 1849 1813 156 164 | 13.3482) 182.291 
December} 147480 580 TAT Wave 0d celebs 176 | 241.8 1832 1781 156 164 | 13.7835) 185.462 
1923-J anuary..| 278476 575° 141 TATOO wis ates. DAS le ee nets ested’ s siete 156 165 | 13.7011) 185.637 
February | 558470 582 By 1 2 eich 5 loca otis VATS Dull En Ae ee oy kaa 157 166 | 13.7236) 186.250 
March ASEM) shes 5 dreraPecaplts ve ams vateberesliscapeiial «: a¥ereie tis) efahe oiaVeus! [istate ia) stecel [yaieredate ase « | batses ate Pareyers 159 | 169 | 13.9332) 191.157 
MIE ee sere MIE Ss Ree Sha eke Ba Jit. hy Pn 9 ee ee of VO tt ey 13.9304) 193.087 
*For South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 000 instead of 100. a. Average for year. 


Quarter beginning in specified month. c. 230 commodities, 1890-1909; 272, 1910-1914; oT, 1915-1922. d. New 
der number is joined to old index number (38 commo dities) and all converted to base 1913=100. For the 
years 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included, and from January, 1922, 100 quotations. e. The com- 
modities in these two index numbers are in the one case, articles chiefly exported, in the other case, ae 
chiefly imported. f. First of month. g, Middle of month. hk. End of month. j. Monthly average. k. Now 
Goteborgs Handels och Sjofartstidning. 
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deep seated change, resulting from the 
depreciation of the Swiss frane in 
March in foreign exchange. The index 
number as at April 1 (June 1, 1914— 
100) was 156 for foods and 161 for foods 
with certain items for fuel and washing 
materials, being in each case 102 per 
cent of the level as of March 1. During 
the month under review, 13 articles in- 
ereased in price, 8 articles declined in 
price, and 26 showed little or no change. 


India 

Cost or Livine.—The official index 
number of the Bombay Labour Office 
for cost of living at Bombay showed for 
March a further drop of one point, to 
154 (July, 1914—100). Cereals rose 
2 points to 127, pulses dropped 3 points 
to 150, and other foods dropped 5 points. 
Under this last head were included salt 
and onions, which rose considerably, and 
sugar and potatoes, which declined in 
price. ‘‘All foods’’ declined one point 
to 149, fuel and lighting declined 2 
points, and clothing and house rent 
showed no change from the level of the 
previous month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
in March advanced 2 points to 159 or 
114%, per cent on the February level. 
Building materials and metals showed 
the large inéreases of 3 and 7 per cent, 
and smaller increases were recorded for 
the groups of farm products, foods, 
cloths and clothing, chemicals and drugs, 
house-furnishing goods, and miscellan- 
eous commodities. Fuel and lighting 
material continued downward, by 234 
per cent. tie 


The index number calculated by the 
Federal Reserve Board rose 3 points 
during March to 169 (1913100). Goods 
produced rose 2 points and goods im- 
ported rose 8, goods exported rising 6 
points to 198. Raw materials and con- 
_ sumers’ goods showed slight increases, 
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while producers’ goods rose 9 points to 
165, influenced by an advance in steel 


prices. 


Bradstreet’s commodity price index 


number continued to show a downward 


movement at May 1, reaching the level 
$13.6665, a lowering of 2 per cent in 
April, as against only two one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent in March. The 


‘chief declines for April were in pro- 


visions and textiles, metals and naval 
stores also contributing. Six groups 
showed slight advances. 


Gibson’s average index number of 
wholesale prices of twenty-two articles 
of food rose again for April by 3 per 
cent, to 77.6. 


The Annalist index number of whole- - 
sale prices of a food budget of 25 foods 
continued to decrease through April and 
into May, reaching at May 12 the level 
180.150, the lowest since February, 1922. 


Dun’s index number of wholesale com- 
modity quotations advanced 2.6 per cent 
at. Marehw do $19) Tot mand. LO per 
cent further to $193.087 at April 1. It 
then declined 0.07 per cent to $192.944 
at May 1. This. last movement is the 
first downward trend since last Septem- 
ber. During May declines were shown 
in dairy and garden products, metals, 
and the miscellaneous class, and slight 
advances in the other groups. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index 
number of cost of living in the United 
States, compiled by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics for March, 1923, 
showed the following percentages of in- 
crease from the 1913 average: food, 42.0; 
clothing, 74.4; housing, 62.4; fuel and 
light, 86.2; furniture, 117.4; miscellan- 
eous, 100.3; total, 68.8. Electricity show- 
ed a decrease in price on December, 
1914, of 2.4 per cent. The total cost of 
living index declined 0.4 per cent from 
the level of December, 1922, clothing, 
housing, and furniture showing in- 
creases, while food, fuel and-light and 
the miscellaneous group showed declines. 


May, 1923 


The cost of living index number com- 
piled by the Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life for Massachusetts 
was 157.5 for March, on the base 1913— 
100, a decrease of one point from the 
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level of the previous month. The group 
index numbers making up the average 
for March were: food, 138.8; clothing, 
182.8; shelter, 164.5; fuel and light. 
178.2; sundries, 168.8. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1923. 


[XP ORMATION received by the De- 

partment for the first quarter of 
1923 shows 291 fatalities in the indus- 
tries and trades of Canada, as compar- 
ed with 346 in the previous quarter and 
176 in the corresponding quarter of 
last year. There were 20 fatalities re- 
ported during this period, which oc- 
eurred in the last. quarter of 1922. Of 
the fatalities reported 95 occurred in 
January, 118 in February and 78 in 
March, as against 53 in January, 58 in 
February and 65 in March of 1922. In 
February last, 33 deaths were recorded 
-as due to an explosion at a mine at 
Cumberland, B.C. and 10 resulted from 
monoxide poisoning following a flow 
of gas in the valve house of the Con- 
sumers Gas Company, Toronto, due to 
the overlooking of a valve. During the 
quarter, there were 8) fatalities re- 
ported in the transportation and pub- 
lie utilities group, 48 of which occurred 
in the steam railway service; 62 in the 
mining, non-ferrous and 
quarrying group, of which 52 were in 
the coal mine section; 45 were in the 
manufacturing group, 87 in logging, 
21 in eonstruction and 11 in agricul- 
ture. | 


smelting 


Forty-six deaths were due to ex- 
plosions of various natures, three were 
caused by material precipitated from 
blasting operations, one by a delayed 
blast, one by mistaking gasoline for 
coal oil, one was due to the explosion 
of a furnace, one to fumes igniting 
when a tank at a brewery was being 
shellacked. Another accident was due to 
electrical flames, while a switchboard was 
being remodelled. Fourteen deaths were 
due to catching in the prime movers of 
machinery (belts, shaftings, gears, ete.) ; 
four to catching in machinery, rolls and 
saws; one to being struck by machinery 
and one to the breaking of a knife on a 
machine, one to the breaking of a tool 
used 


in adjusting a revolving ma- 


chine, one to being struck by a hook 


_ used to pull sticks out of a grinder, 


and one to being sttuck by a bar in- 
serted in a blower fan. There were four 
deaths due to electricity. 


The following table has been prepar- 
ed from information received from all 
sources available, but it does not ne- 
eessarily include all the fatal industrial 
accidents that may have occurred. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1923. 



































Yrade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE— 
BAT HOIOL Merve era decsccs Gates tinue he selstetely Near Kent Bridge, Ont../|Jan. 3 68 Fell from ladder when rung broke. 
SEPEMTTN Tes MAG oh se ouch tee eiotensoreke cael Peterboro, \Ontyici.c ce... eS 7 45 Struck by falling branch. 
WOOT S. , a visss Peps Ss ache a nica) Ber wiekig. iN Sivewistivoisinetabsaoiers ‘ue dL... 71. |Perished in storm. 
MAM AWANG Hae wkist eae siekpetee ant Campbell River, B.C..... cs 24 50 Fell from loft. 
TERS aL a1 gt Ba Mee, OU Rent SO Guysboro, NS. . 3.82628 646 at 26 || wee one Y Struck by falling tree. 
Jane DDI WA 8 ye Binnie SRO cicKd ane Sa ae au be Oelistant BD Oren nee: nf 32g) 4a Struek DY log: 
Barrer | V4... eee tape see SNe ie lepolees Garson OMty ies dain. sey Feb. PaaS, AO a ety] from wagon when horse 
olted. 
HSU? Naf GSK.) A PE IR, ES OP Que aie Gonor, ,\ Maintee. 4.6 85 aa. “§ (Ola ane Buried under fall of.earth at quarry 
MATRON S SOM Sas atea le ole ae: Ouleppeville, Alta......... ng 7| 20 |Explosion—mistook gasoline for coal 
oil when thawing a well. 
LEE OVAS HH RNG A, pec toh MANA IANS Cypress Hills, Alta...... Marea yceie Kicked by a horse. 
ATG ATIC Ey ns ates) s Rt dee Chin tom sGOwTy pews o csus/ciers ‘Ee 2) Uy, Thrown from wagon when horse 
bolted. 
LOGGING 
WVOOGESIMAM race csv ce sxueelesee aes Windsor Forks, N.S..... Jan. Tike) OR ae ave! Struck by falling tree.~ 
WO ON Saray a awe Bre eee Leds leyornye Ie eee On ae te fr SNE ate os Struck by falling tree.- 
WIDDUSDIATIN NE er sutton. ae eeigaee Surge Narrows, B.C...... a Way Sa, Struck by choker hook. 
WeoodShian 4h ee eleitas Gentes Lev Pa stan yee Oak. ski. ‘ 4 30 Struck by falling tree.- 
WiOOUCSINATI GH ty seek Cotes sates Lakehurst, “Onts. castes. os 5| 50 |Strueck by falling tree.- 
WiOOGSHIAIY Sere det tek Ree Ses Chancellor Channel, B.C.| “ 10; 32 |Struek by falling snag=- 
DUG Sato’) Ane Anyi DS URS x PORe A yy Ae nt MoyrtiesPoimti BOs. 2. « .s mY 3 36 Struck by falling snage 
NVOOGSIMAM ea mension eet re Windsor Forks, Ont...... 4y SW, Bee ae Struck by falling tree.- 
TOS COT tm oee eh ney Me hen apne [Near Massey, Ont........ A 16; 25 ‘|Struek by falling tree- 
WiGOOSTIAN Waly ais sinatretcus wee tas Powassan, Ont........... : Ale; 19 Struck by falling tree— 
WOOTTON Ss Loe RUE ELT) sen Restigouche Co., N.B.....| “‘ Vain 19 Caught under slide of logs. 
IWiOC SINAN ee Giceael eae saute bale Beats Pass, Onte eis, ses i 18} 42 |Strueck by. falling tree.- 
Wiedemann sy .Pagos? aes ete Oartier, Onis). iS asckea del Sepa eee age Struck by falling tree. 
IVY OlOCSTINEID GEIS! ices siete austen cata Tobique River; N.B...... - 25 19 Struck by falling log.. 
iermeaker se. § erage lake Bei Rocky Mountain House, 
PIER oc Rees Dae sins «31; «=«84~—Ss | Struck by falling tree. ~ 
Hie RTM AIST Ah Be we mich teeters ene we see Leaman, HAIGa vga dads. sce Feb. 2 33 Struck ky falling tree.- 
WiGOdSIMman ve erie cacdkin anne tae Crow Rock Bay, Ont....| “ i 55 (No particulars). 
SOU VOT icy voter) Mee se ea Sue Lumberton. (Bae eee cae aS 7 35 Struck by falling tree. ~ 
HC ADOUTELC Soe eee aac ea ae Restigouche Co., N.B....| “ 9 46 Struck by falling tree. ~ 
UD OVCLUNRE PAE NERS SRM Ce Mea yr, ean Restigouche Co., N.B....| “ 12) ee Struck by log which fell over cliff. - 
ver 
WVOOGSIMNET a sis sasutese ag. ais aeee Lotbiniére Co., Que...... 13} «21S |Struek by falling branch. - 
ORBEA Lene mew een detea eae UDR, NO Le thse et ouls ‘23; +454 |Piecaroon was driven into body by 
tie which jumped from chute. 
IWiGOGSIATAI. OU. CMU Ree ie Jonquiére, Que........... ay 23) | 16 Crushed by falling tree.—. 
Wi OOCSTOAN oh cere tee le saree Brome, VOUS. eie esse cles sais Be eT We Run over. (No further particulars). 
Woodsiidin.. 14. 2h ust as Sioux Lookout, Ont..... “28; «258 =| Struck by falling tree. - 
Woy -g 2s amg Seeger Ee Miche WRG! ete Oyo ee a March 5| 27 {Crushed by falling tree. - 
Meamstert, 8) (Cita Lee ae, Westlock,, Altace. 5: ri 5} 46 |Fell from deck of logs while they 


were being rolled. 








Hie erers si seek sh) oa Stillwater R.C....2wis!..... i 6; 78 |Struck by falling tree.~ 

Weer. he hoe eet eek oe hoes Cowichan Lake, B. ee 5 7 3 Crushed by rolling log. ~ 

NROGUSM AT Lose Meee ei de (ek Le Gore: VOuere a CEP ewe oe y 9|........|Crushed by logs which fell when 

derrick broke. 
Woods Mian ye,5.054¢ wakaisnie tie oes: rhe Anne de la Pérade,| “ 10} 28 |Crushed by falling tree. 
pA UE an eth MR aR Pe SRR oo 
WOQLET, sade ads Gi. Wes Lynn Valley, B.C........ . Sie 82 Crushed by rolling log. — 
OAT Seinen ale nice unghie eateries White Rock, B.C......... Me 16) »26 Thrown against rail when struck by 
jack line. 

JOG cafe Pala Ee Oe al Ls SO eee NU ba Cowichan Lake, B.C.....| “ 91) 41 Struck by falling tree. ~ 

PS OMETNATIA Seeds. tee aver eee Olo-e08e,, (BICC wie ges os ot 24 35 Crushed between logs when unloading. 

TOS ET: eens disteete eee ate ate Grouse Mountains, B.C..} ‘ 28) 44 |Trampled by horse. 

S(t eh ea Pte pe Rey TS so INR Prince Rupert, B.C....... 4 ASUS ROT Fell from wharf. 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 

PP ISWELINIET, G)inas cst sctce ce ste erie Worth Attlantie.: ee Marebv 7 tune. Swept overboard in hurricane. 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELT- 

ING AND QUARRYING— 

_ Metalliferous mining: 

GN GEG E WA UR ges Ma PES ea tit et age aes Britannia Beach, B.C....|/Jan. 8] 45 /Delayed blast. 

ITO THN Pilots 2 cereale abe neuh ele here where's Kirkland Lake, Ont...... a han ist meee Crushed under rock which fell when 

: timbers broke. 
ATU OR Sats eee eee ee ences Ate Sie aa ey, Britannia Beach, B.C....| “ 25 22) Crushed between wall plate and cage 
in shaft. 
Miners civin Snape cand wuitoes erase PITMAN ONG. F.. etrae aie MeN eo cients ea Cave-in of muck. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER oF 1923—(Continued). 





Se Tt Le ae Pe ks eh 





Trade or Industry Locality Date 

Coal mining: 
Labourerieta. P43 aww 2s ohh. Springhill, NGS) ere... J an. 8 
IMMER iia cate inverconts ial aie suis oes FUMIE EST VAI A isles sleenes 9 
IMI GPE Ua ore tince Saco ac cine oie Dominion, N.S............ ‘ 1 
DNETINGT tte rl Ao cress aly cis oh eneleroteent os Coleman, Alta............ *¢ 12 
Moek pieker..e5 7 oo. s POI Nanaimo: Bi@. owes. : 22: 
PPM CD ce riecia thvade areal fec cls mierehtes South Porcupine, Ont....| ‘“‘ 24 
Driverieiul tis. el TUS |. Suporte SKE Glace Bay, N.S........... a5 25 
Miter yt’. cise Cie. is “ee hs SA New Waterford, N.S..... if 30 
Miners (33). BM orael ciate ets ote Cumberland, B.C......... Feb. 8 
Brakeman on coal special......|\Springhill, N.S...........+ s 10 
NORGODINET acces octets re see acess Stellarton, N.S........... ss 19 
OVE OLEUITICT IR stared sit loraie alevsistsigvel nce FPHOPTDUTD WINGS. wees OSE b ANAT Wee: 
SOT hia in aes pean Drumheller, Alta......... «96 
NEOPA. Nvds dave Wale Sie hits Wa sae Springhil,  NisB. ee oes March 9 
MAHeE's By. |. INSEL. «POE UAR ocbide es Nananno,  B.C.00.0 ae... 3. *¢ 9 
Teamister !. ifaawk 5 dees. shake. Hee! Ravenserag, Sask........ £6 10 
MAN CT vee Saeed s ee Dee Sota ee tla sees New Waterford, N.S..... Ks 14 
Sereen foreman...2 66.6 082085 50 Stellarton) “NiS. oy esos £3 23 
IMPINGE NA tls ss assis cane ee vas cone eee Canmore, Alta....... Rites elie. 28 
Workman at mine.............. North Sydney, N.S........ ss 31 
Non-metallic mineral mining 

and quarrying: 
ENETIVG TARR arisicteied swiss ola st queries Thetford Mines, Que..... Bebe 
Driller: :.3). 9 goths ned. onda Asbestos, Que............ s 8 
Workman at gravel pit yetidaemstead.; Ne Be .od woes s 28 
EOS RE SU TDG & «s svoractdyede. oi nha wis alana Robertsonville, Que....... March 1 
PDD OUTLETS lotehrsc.o1s,clacarc-oole ale ubaaIad Black Lake, Que......... $¢ 13 
Clay products and structural e 

materials: 
Labourer at brick plant........,Inglewood, Ont.......... Feb. 6 

MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable foods, drink and 

tobacco: i 
Workman at brewery........... ToOrontor Otte ascene ‘eeee (JAN, 25 
Workman at brewery... Quebec, QUE... 3. cals oes “ 24 
Bottler at mineral water ‘plant. Kingston, Ont....... fasta Feb. 6 
Employee at sugar refinery......;Chatham, Ont........ ...|Marech 20 
Employee at grist mill........... Millhaven, ODEs eee << 29 
Animal edible products: 1 
Employee of milk company....;Montreal, Que............ Jan. 2 
Employee at canning factory...!/Victoria, B.C....:........ March 13 
Textiles: 7 
Employee at woollen factory...|Campbellford, Ont......./Jan. 30 
Dyer at knitting factory......./London, Ont............. Feb. 21 
Teather, fur and products: 
Carpenter at-tannery.. I ACuOn,. ONGed, casas tise oars Jan. 
Employee of leather company.. Bracebridge, Ont......... March 27 
Rubber goods: 
Employee at rubber factory.....; Hamilton, Ont.......,... Feb. 16 
Pulp, paper and paper eae 
Workmen at paper mill Os» ..|Kapuskasing, Ont........ Jan. ..6 
Engineer at paper mill.. aol LROPOIA.,; Onbes etna abe - ‘age ea 
Labourer at paper mill.. ..|Iroquois Falls, Ont...... Febs) .5 
ACT dep RS ee Ocean..Falls,:-B.Ocrcec0--}-f 1 
Employee at paper mill.. ..|,Donnacona, Que.......... Mareh 12 
Employee at paper mill.. ..| Iroquois Falls, Ontsssae. 13 
Operator at paper Wie os Cornwall, Ont.....¢622 0. d65 iy 18 


<=> 5 a URS eS RCA II aac ci Ee 


























Age 


ee eeoeas 


eeorr0ee 


eeee ease 


sore eoee 


eo ee aes 


48 
43 


con 
S28 


S5SRK 














Cause of Fatality 


Slipped and fell between coal boxes. 

Struck by ear. 

Struck by falling coal, 

Fall of coal. 

Foot caught in screw conveyor and 
eaused fall. 

Explosion. 

Struck by full trap. 

Fall of stone. 

Explosion. Workman attempted to 
light a cigarette. 

Slipped from top of car—run over. 


Caught between cars. 


Slipped and fell under cage while 
it was in motion. 


|\Fall of coal from roof. 


Fall of stone. 

Fall of rock from roof. 

Fall of clay from roof following 
blast. 

Fall of stone. 

Caught in belting. 

Overcome by gas. 

Crushed between timber and coal box 


Traumatic shock from blow in ab- 
domen caused probably by fall ‘of 
rock underground. 

Cave-in from side of open cast pit. 

Buried under avalanche of gravel. 

Struck by bar inserted in blower fan. 

Fall of asbestos bags in store shed. 


Struck by machinery. 


Burned while shellacing tank. Plug 
to electric heater became dislodged 
forming an are which ignited fumes. 

Struck by falling pulley. 

Throat cut by glass when bottle 
burst. 

Struck by piece of tool machine 
which broke while adjusting re- 
volving vat. 

Caught in shafting. 


Fell down elevator shaft. 
Caught in belt. 


Caught in shafting while cleaning 
machine, 
Caught in shafting. 


Caught in shafting. 
Buried when pile of frozen edgings 
collapsed. — 


Hands caught in calendar rolls. 


Asphyxiated. 

Electrocuted while making test on 
high tension transformer. 

Struck om head by hook. 

Buried when pile of pulp fell. 

Caught by a belt while repairing it, 

Struck by train. 

Crushed fingers. (No further parti- 
culars). 
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FatTaL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1923—(Continued). 


Trade or Industry 
Printing and publishing: 
Stockkeeper at printing works.. 
Saw and planing mills: 
Superintendent at Sawmill....... 
TPimber Markers wee he gee eek ble 
Workman at planing mill...... 


Employee at sawmiill...:........ 
Employee at Sawmaill............ 


Wood products: 
Employee at beaverboard fac- 


LF) ee PR AP IERIE es Mey cs CE ra MR ag 
Employee at beaverboard fac- 


BOD OWE OT is Ade ctl clatter pelo cee 
Tron, steel and products: 


Tronworker. gates. sae yank Pee 
Labourer at steel plant....... 


Foreman at implement plant... 
Carrepalrerysiwnt.. Fone. NG 
Mite nist ech ieiy. P emai eo es 


Workman at furnace plant.... 





Locality 


Noronte; Ontae ae: 


New Westminster, B.C... 


Marpole,, BOeis sss. 
Hesex,' (Ong en seo. 


Cowan, Mani a eve.k. es 


North Vancouver, B.C... 


Thorold) Ont... es usesn ss 
Thorold, .Ont.. si..20... 


Toronto, 


Winnipeg, Man........ 


(Hamilton, Ont........- 


Peterboro, 
Sty JohneNVB ease 
Montreal, Que......... 


Zug island... 6660..6. 


Labourer at steel plant..........| Walkerville, Ont...... 
Employee at metal factory...... Toronto, Ont. vse... 
Labourer at car shop...........|\Cranbrook, |'B.C....... 
Labourer at engine works......\Galt,, Ont...) .....0..%.. 
Labourers at implement works |Toronto, Ont.......... 
Car carpenter wontta ui Web oY Moose Jaw, Sask..... 
Mechanic at steel factory.......:.;Hamilton, Ont........ 


Chemical and allied products: 


Employee at carbide plant...... 


Miscellaneous industries: 








Date 

oe... | 220 
Jan. 238 
eee) Feb...) 22 
-«-|Mareh 5 
fe Sh abl 
eS i 

Ace fee ea 18 
wee fe 19 
Serlf meb 6 
More id Alte: CLOG 
Ae ce a8 
LON aus 5 
Kcted fh 5 
A Reel aia 95 
.oe| Feb. 2 
ais tedl tbe 6 
Ne) ts 15 
| Mareh 1 
Cant he 5 
+0 es 10 
eer Rants 29 


Shawinigan Falls, Que...|March 10 


Factory employee.............../Portneuf, Que......... 
HOPCTUIAT Coe lel ui aaah mel eee New Toronto, Ont..... 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Building and structures: 
CAE OTIGETS yeaa esc vet ad Moles Md ceiciholatan Montreal, Que......... 
AVN OTECED SUTD AN at Gy, oe Sue Map he Montreal, Que......... 
Carpenter en. seek ae PorontoeMsOnt.. Las, 
Carpenters (8)..........+......+.|Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
MEA DOUECL AM erie ae wee Point Grey, B.C... | 
enim peras Melpencsee ce scan tas Toronte, wOnt.. yc. 
Railway construction: 
Extra gang labourer............/Tollerton, Alta........ 
BIG Semen hes uap inhi M aie Hornepayne, Ont...... 
Shipbuilding : 
Carpenter iss vce dee wees Vancouver, B.C........ 
WIGGLE. Sel TN OA PR North Vancouver, B.O 





se. Feb. 323 
...|Mareh 19 
...|Feb. 138 
Bs i 14 
Are “ 21 
ey ces 23 
ee ye 6 
seal Shwe 20 
..{Feb. 7 
...|Mareh 8 
ete anys 8 
...|Mareh 26 








Age 


49 


88a 


& 


eeeccevee 


& 


S8ERS 


Over 





Cause of Fatality . 





Fell down elevator shaft. 


Arm caught between pulley and 
sprocket while repairing conveyor 
chain. Tr 

Fell between pulley and post. 

Struck by wood which rebounded 
from saw. 

Sleeve caught in shafting. , 

Crushed between logs. 


Clothing caught in revolving shaft. 


Struck by hook used to pull sticks 
‘out of grinder which caught in 
flange and flew back. 

Hand caught in saw. 


Dropped when attending boiler. 

Crushed by car which moved while 
being unloaded. 

Fell through floor. 

Run over. : 

Struck by knife which flew off ma- 
chine. 

Severely burned in fire. 

Crushed under girder. 

Burned. Hot tongs 
clothing. 

Struck by car in yard. 

Fell from platform. 

Caught in shafting. 

Struck by ballast trimmer. 

Stepped on loosened plate over 
pouring pit of furnace and fell 
with it to floor. 


set fire to 


Burned. Hit by pot full of melted 
metal being transferred by an 
Overhead crane. 


Arm caught in machine. 
Poisoning. 


Fell from beam. 
Fell from seaffold. 
Fell from scaffold. 


Collapse of roof. 
Struck by stump from blast. 
Crushed by elevator. 


Caught between frame of car and 
boiler of excavator. 
Struck by iron girder. 


Fell down hatch in vessel. 
Fell from elevation when struck by 
plate which sprung out. 


LL 


Ce i 


ee 
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Fara, INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE First QUARTER OF 1923—(Continued). 


























Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Misccllaneous construction: 
FSAI S GOT cutis tess Seep sraytuannoh auiats ...(OQwen Sound, Ont......../Jan. 9; 27 |Crushed against wagon when earth 
aved in. 
Foreman with contractor.......;Brantford, Ont........... ‘ 20) rere Sih gets iets Skidded on road. 
Workman with contractor......;Hamilton, Ont............ ee A hscy Mt. sor Electrocuted. 
Foreman of sewer department|Montreal, Que............ s¢ ZU ede Starve Asphyxiation. 
BIG VDUIIG ER, co craste sbisius'oicpehads Revelstoke, B.C....... ...|Feb. 8] 382 |Blood poisoning caused by having 
: arm caught in concrete mixer. 
FRETS ACCT Aro ryey es aicros orth scevousyessioe Great Falls, Man........| TO) 8h) Struck fin igen Sean sbiatee 
Workman with contractor......;Welland Canal, Ont...... Marelli 110; Ak \Drowned. 
Bridge builder..............+++ (¥mir, B.C......ceesseeeee ed ae > epee by piece of stump while 
: sting. 
Bridge builder.............ss500 Fire River, Ont........+.|.) “ 20). 28 Struck ae falling stringer. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— | 
Stcam railways: 
Railway conductor..........+++ Sherbrooke, Que.......... Jan. 3|......../Knoecked down by passenger alighting 
| from train. 
MEANT CWIED?H CDS AM AOC OaO reece. Stvohbiiw N. Buggy. cones. “ 5, 62 (Struck by train. 
SectiORM abseijasikrs emia s+ dpieeicees Montreal, Que..... 5 See “6 8|. 44 Run over by train. 
Tham Neh ters. <.crecteay yak. «yao Ondo, | ONG. 205 3:6 cle ees 6 9| 55 (Run over by train. 
BG KOMI AD sep os stesei ors opal blaze ©: Pot p16 ee Mecheche, Alta..........-. “s 11} 3  |Collision. 
PADOULET. 6 oo sce cows sce sce Chapleau, ONG erecta os cs A WAlomme ss: Caught in gear of coal chute. 
Shop foreman. ........--esseee Winnipeg, Man........... 6 18 35 iStruck by crow bar which slipped 
| from tender of engine. 
Snow Shoveller.... 02.06 seeee ses Moncton, N.B........ Petal hide 19) 67 Struck by shunting train. 
Sectionman....... Pye Grits. Cees ele es Sussex, N.B....... BG Yesatenial If Uk: 19 43, Struck by shunting train. 
BrakeMAn. oo. c5ss cos ctohegte dee St. Lambert, Que......... se 20, 27 |Caught between engine and flat car. 
CRRA TIAMAT ett cl evagdae ae gals « Syste - keke Stickney oy NeBe J ccdsicea see's 29| 28 |Derailment. 
Brakeman.. 6.3 sie pres teilemes «9 .|Palmerston, Ont.......... “ MG et Run over by train. 
1Dhiyealitsa wath cones COUCH OOM On CLE (near) Bliss, B.C......... 6s 27 50 ~=|Derailment. 
HV@TOTMET tec c ie sree ec scisiereisGueis porereiss Strattord. , ON o..06 cy en: « 299| 50 |Thrown—ankle injured. 
DMESSCN OED. ctaivcc «cic c scl soles eerie Fort Rouge, Man........ 66 31 15 Run over by train. 
@GAVALEDAIVET: piss ac se esinaves cos Mimico, Ont... .)....2h 22s Feb. ye: Run over by train. 
Brakeman........-.eseeeereeeees South River, Ont......... ‘f 6| 26 |Crushed between cars. 
Snow. ShOVellerichss « sjssiae dart staves .\North Wiltshire, P.E.I.. “ 8 39 Struck by train in a deep cutting. 
Foreman shunter..........0.0.e8 Halifaxsn Nisa. vostlendscees “6 gi 54 Fell from top of box car. 
BrakeMan......ccseessrecsccceee Springhill, INES hie ateds os ove se SIN eT Fell from train—run over. 
FPL Y a UID TMETIN CS) a eslersteleera cs) sisreie oslo .\Openshaw, Sask.......... “ TO Meena Freight train crashed into stalled 
snow-plough, in blizzard. 
CONAUCTOL. 00... 2c cere e eee cease South Falls, Ont..... Rercbee sein ch Go deas NA Pa Crushed beneath wheels. Slipped 
i when attempting to board moving 
train. r 
Hostler’s helper........0+eeseee Chapleau, Ont aeaee ioe. “6 13\° 24 Run over by train. 
Snow shoveller.......-.+++ selained near Hillsburn, N.S...... “ 45; 56. |Slid from bank on to track in front 
of train. 
CONGUCCOT acc -y-sisiigs see settee Dumfries, Ont............ « 15) 44 |Struck by train. 
Engineer........ceeceeeeeceee cece Laurie Tunnel, B.C....... “ 17, 52  |Sealded when firepan blew out of 
| engine. 
Car shifter........ssceeerceccoes Stellarton, N.S...........- “6 19) Rey ,,.{Caught between moving cars. 
Watchman.........--ceceeeeceees Asherott,) BiOc..) so.c se “ 28} 67  |Shot. 
Car inSpectOLr.........eeeeereees .|\McAdam, N.B..... _ oMd -|March 5 39. |Rear end collision. 
TWADOULER. 1 stad anette Na MENT et Breslay, Que.......+ssss+> “ g| 52 |Struck by a train. 
Labourer at roundhouse........;| Moncton, NAB tose Beis sie-als “< OM ie desne: Struck by a slamming door. 
SwitChMAN.«. «+ +++ cfs qceqe ary osmos St-jJohn, NiB....3 Sahih Bea TNO 9} 32 |Fell from steps of train. 
Section Man... ...eeeeeeeeceeenees Eastray, QuIGassereete noooor “ 10 29 Run over by train. 
Brakeman........eeeeeeeeeeeeees Oshawa, Ont.......+++++- BASS he oe a Crushed between freight cars. 
Pumpman. .2 5.2.22. eee sacs Ignace Sd., Ont........ Ae A oS 13. 55  |Velocipede struck by train. 
SeCGIONIMAIs. o% «oo tole osls wos nisieicire Kenora, Ont........6+.0% “ fale eee Struck by freight train. 
Section labourer.........+.e+eee Leaman, Alta...i......... “ 14| 23 Run over by train. 
Bra Reman ok. os. y shlelsis's, Sel oarayte Oshawa, Ont......s0...e0- “ 15, 45 |CGaught between couplers. 
Maintenance-of-way man.......|Montreal, Que.........--. “ 4| 67 |Struck by backing engine. 
Wi Argedoncik: 1. bates a Bae pic ccwancmocooE Port Credit, Ont......... “ Pert ne Lt Struck by train. 
Over 
Soot OWMANMs .o< jn de 5.6.68 v'4 210 snes Edson, Alta..........005. 6s 93 Dal Struck by falling pole. 
SectionMan.... 62. ss aqeye elas. fe eee Mississaga, Ont..... : ORIG “s 24, 33 |Struck by snowplough. 
PRITOTNIAT Ce cyeeeiee wecleweierevoie) ¥ie' Sia s danse Windthorst, Sask......... sé 96, 40, |Derailment. 
PIA SMAN cs os caine owed os 2 hse 00 van London’: Ontie.seacees Wlevaeiteiaes 20 2 (Struck by train. 
Wig POLI AT eee a ciepae stain ie giejaisieie «oie Fairville, N.B............ ‘ 30| 54 |Caught between cars. 
SGeHOMMUAM secs acs ca a cc mieteicie ase North Wiltshire, P.E.I...| “ 31| 28 |Struck by train in cutting. 
Electric railways: 
WabOurem see =f sas bee owls ely htetas New Westminster, B.C...|Jan. 3, 36 (Struck by train. 
Employees. 22s. cie ce cle cele de se netee Winnipeg, Man........... e 21| 35 |Fell from top of car. 
WMONGUCKOD.; cers sesicte seis lesen eels Niagara Falls, Ont....... Feb. ST ea ca acare Crushed between cars. ? 
POlEMAN........ ee ee este eee eens Preston, Ont.........++++- «49 40 (Fell from motor of travelling car 
when placing pole on wire. | 
AGA DOULET aes sc cla gs mites teletalels es Winnipeg, Man........... = 19\5 = so Fell wont top of car while repairing 
trolley. 
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Fata INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE First QUARTER oF 1923—(Continucd). 








Trade or Industry a Locality Date 








Water transportation: 


Heaney hy, Lee Pachena Point, B.C..... Jan, 12 
IOngSHOremMan. cisco. cgesaa ce St John, NAB Hoe Feb. 10 
Ship's: cook. eo a eae Off California Coast....| “ 24 
Officer on steamer.....60) 0.0.8 Prince Rupert, B.C...... March 12 
Longshoreman....<...6see00 seh Bellrock Reef, B.C....... cr 14 


Storage and local trans- 
portation: 


DTV Oe Merial Carer see ue ase ENS PON OFA, WOME ee sas deka s Jan. 24 
Teamsters as, MB On ih HW wir 4 Mountain House, gu oe 
a. eeceeoeeeeceeoereeeewsoeve 6 . 


Telegraphs and telephones: 
Workman oun beanies aonlwe Ville Lasalle, Que........|Feb. 2 
Public utilities, n.e.s.: 


Workman at transformer sta- 


ton sci ee ee Hamilton, Ont...........; Jan. 1) 


DOATA (Oe) L > SAE ae a Toronto,’ Ontys. occ: meas 
Employees at gas works (10)../Toronto, Ont........ vsise (Feb. . 8 
SBpbalsicnt sh Tie Mp RD Me ners oh AN) A Mae Toronto, Ont............. + HES Ena 
Engineer at gas works..........;Hamilton, Ont........... “ 28 

TRADE— 


Warehousing : 





eee eecoe 


sececcee 








Dry goods employee............ Montreal, Que......... 1. fJan. 18 
EMPIOV Oe NN CRN Ms 1 Montreal, Que......... Deretth nee 31 
Retail: 

Labourer at ice plant.........../Moose Jaw, Sask........ Feb. 9 
Sales ‘clerk. s) aay, Se Alay) Nietoria,? BO... fh. .t +... |March 42 
Manager at lumber yard......../Rosetown, Sask........... bh 29 


SERVICE— 


Public and municipal: 





Land buyer with Highway De 

partments..." citi: ah. Near Chatham, Ont...... Jan. 23 
SP OTMATA ici. a a ihe eee Cat) eA Nae Montreal, Que........... an Ones 
Constable DOPE ELATED sae Ra ih GM Montreal, Que............ March 26 
ITEM Ae. Bile, A Mee iets Fort William, Ont........ Ce 2G 
Recreational: 
Caretaker of golf links........../Amherst, N.S.............|Feb. © 151 
Laundering, dycing and 

cleaning : 
Washman.......... eta wal nee Toronto, Ont....... pean Feb. 5 
Personal: 
Domestic......... iis’ \clsho es CoM BASKACOOR, Bask... 0h...) Jan. 14 
oP ELIE OE sly lich y cc 16 aes ou ake Montreal, Que............ Se 3 
Window cleaner: i... écs4 . caves. Montreal, Que............. Feb. 27 





eeveoocee 


42 


eeceecose 


Ris 


53 


28 


ee eescee 











Cause of Fatality 


Drowned at sea in storm. 

Struck by material being hoisted. 

Swept overboard from schooner. 

Struek by swinging crane hook. 

Knocked off a lighter by sling of 
lumber and drowned. 


Crushed under load. 
Fell off sleigh. 


Struck by falling crossbar. 


Electrocuted—Reinforcing rod being 
placed in running concrete came in 
contact with high voltage wire. 


Burned by flames from electricity. 


Asphyxiated; workman overlooked 
closing of valve. 

Fell off pole. 

Burned by fire when fiue in water 
tube boiler blew out. 


Crushed between elevator and floor. 
Fell through banister on stairs. 


Crushed against roof when elevator 
failed to work properly. 

Fell down elevator shaft. 

Ladder slipped causing fall. 


_ {Automobile coHision. 


Overcome by smoke. 
Shot while attempting an arrest. 
Collapse of wall. 


Struck by falling ice conveyor; in- 
fection. 


Fell off Jadder. 


Fell down cellar steps; entered wrong 
door at night. ; 

Struck by metal when furnace ex- 
ploded. 

Fell from third storey window. 


May, 1923 


FatTau INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE FirsT QUARTER OF 1923—(Continued). 





Trade or Industry Locality 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
PHM OMEED ei kucw ss ar cede ne.e soe sp {Ocean Falls, B.C....... 
SNOW SNOVEIER. «oe.s.cj00.00c0 sense Kingston Ont.. skin sees 
elena ict oer Dy Se Paes Montreal, Que.......... 
PIRIOUPER TE ook oiccee ks heat aes Montreal, Que........... 
CRABOULTCI NS ca foe bare easter ere eee Vedder River, B.C...... 
INIGTIteWRtchinals es 6.s% cu coe sce QUED ECGs, | Ques te sccs ohne: 
MabOurer creme ca vadenieee tee Copper: Creek, B.C..... 
Workman at supply company..|Windsor, Ont........... 
Elevator operator............04 Calgary. vAlta Misaesce: 
CGRUTEH SEXTON: 2 seis heresies 6 esses Rockland, iOnt. 3. ..605< 


’ 
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Date Age Cause of Fatality 

SIDER Ce 7 $1 Crushed under machinery which fell 
from steamer to dock while un- 
loading. 

AG VERS Ooi se amis Fell from roof. 

FR eae 2; 3 Fell down stairs. 

ete s 2, 38- |Laecerated foot; blood poisoning. 

ety se 3 61 Drowned 

ve) Heb... 21 3 Perished in fire. 

..|Mareh 2} 29 |While barring rocks on slope, slipped 
off edge of cliff. 

Ay Sa Hela ald os Fell from bin to ground. 

NY ie ys, I ean Crushed between elevator and shaft. 

Sh nae DESPA Sh Electrocuted. In fall from roof 


caught live wire. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF ACCIDENTS 





OCCURRING DURING THE YEAR. 1922. 

















Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
UNURDSO eo cig’e sfciets arelets, stoi ate a's ot gave Hae New Westminster, B.C.../Jan. 1] 25 |Tripped on edge of stairs and fell. 
SETA ase craic So eerets ee eee ede Westmorland Co., N.B...|May 16 31 Struck by maul. 
Workman at mine............0 Copper Cliff, Ont........ DALY ee oa. BS Cave-in. 
Workman with corporation....|Collingwood, Ont......... AUR HS Seo ek Struck by truck. 
Sa Wel iactin mote ncndtinicc erases ORK OOK NG Bick telaatesrecctecs Sept. 4 63 Injured internalHy. while rolling logs 
on carrier. 
POT OMMAT Tire cct over ces nes a elecs astern coos INGISCS ABLO wae oe acces ele Oct. 15) 61 While ee scow fell from gang- 
plank. . 
Workman at Sawmill........... Port: Arthur, Onf.....:.. ‘i Pl ote Aneoase Caught in shafting and thrown on 
saw. 
BADOUrel so ii.c soc coke ts hecho Charlottes; oN: Beets seek Cs Bie Ow Cut by axe. 
WY OGG STRAT: 2.) 31.05 s:ccrs svesnictei sts ete es Nipigon Straits, Ont..... Nov. 10} 35 Struck by falling tree. - 
SS IWR en ate pe dicta tere erevate eyelet oteics Sy LOHAN Be cee ky. “ 23 Struck by falling tree. 
About 
BARAT ED ac cleo spies arctitavelstabeters stores Nedelae, Ont o.i4nee. $s 3 Dec. BS ite Ae Bek Kicked by a horse—infection. (Died 
: i Pe Jan. 16, 1923). ~~ 
EP BAEMION se eee cs cds wheat Premier eT Bi@ et yeas a 3|. 27  |Explosion of temporary underground 
° magazine. 
WV OXOC SIVA T occ 'o ie derh asldtel nals cages North s Con IN Bran vesesies ae 7| 69 Fell from horse—pneumonia due to 
accident. 
MWALEMINAT 0 oo. coor octtlets vie steatecs McIntyre Lake, N.S...... “ Te (ae Sea ee R s 
Painter. with transportation ; ; eae ie Ry 
COLP AH Veo ey hear’ sees sie os Niagara Falls, Ont...... 4 16) BF Struck by plank which fell from 
Scaffold. 
Employee at iron factory....../Toronto, Ont............. &< 19 40 Fell with cage when hodk “became 
disengaged from plate. 
DUVET Ore ee eee ated ds uae Restigouche Con NIB. OC 19|- 23 Struck by sliver from saw. 
PUGHHAR 5555.05 See oo re a3|Nortin:- Ca NiB. 2. & Pt ae 23 49 Crushed under coal ear. 
Helper at engine works......... Gace ONG Go eee es ~ 26} 45 Fell off waggon. 
GD GRITONE: So5 signe arena wots! Madawaska Col NBs Ay & 27; 59 Struck by falling bales of pulp. 








IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING FIRST QUARTER OF 1923. 


THE following table compiled from 
" information furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization 


gives some details respecting the total” 


number of immigrants into Canada 
during the first quarter of 1923. For 
purposes of eemparison the figures for 
the previous quarter and for the cor- 
responding quarter of 1922 are also 
given. 


The table on page 568 gives the na- 
tionality, sex, occupation and destina- 
tion of all immigrants who entered 


Canada the 


review. 


during quarter under 


-IMMIGRATION..TO. CANADA DURING--THE Furst 
QUARTER OF 1923. 

















Great 

Period Britain Other 
1923 and {U.S.A.} Coun- | Totals 

Treland tries 
SANWAT Vs. ous oo. tyes no 1,057 642 903 2,602 
Mebruaryorsces sts sees 1,356 723 1,211 3,290 
IMECHE Se iates ctoc Be oie 3,570 1,662 1,516 6,748 
First quarter, 1923.. 5,983 3,027 3,630 | 12,640 
Fourth quarter, 1922.. 6,184 | 3,942 | 3,790 | 13,916 
First quarter, 1922.. 2,480 4,751 2,945 | 10,176 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR. 


“HE three legal decisions which are 
summarized below relate respective- 
ly to a case of workmen’s compensation 
— in Quebec, and a ease respecting the Que- 
bee Municipal Strike and Lockout Act of 
1921. Elsewhere in this issue reference is 


made to a decision of the First Division- 
al Court of Ontario respecting combines 
in restraint of trade and a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court respecting 
the minimum wage law enacted by Con- 
gress for the District of Columbia. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation law applies when wages actually received come 


within limit set, 


A workman in Montreal employed in 
making lasts met with an accident 
which caused the loss of his left arm 
and other severe injuries. He brought 
an action against his employer under 
the Workmen’s Compensation law of 
 Quebee claiming the sum of $3,900. He 
declared that at the time of the acci- 
dent his salary was about $1,400 a year, 
and based his claim on total ineapacity 
for two years, and permanent partial 

incapacity of at least fifty per cent. 


The employer submitted evidence to 
show that during the twelve months 
before the accident the plaintiff had 
worked only 2,187 hours and had re- 
ceived from his employer $1,327.25, but 
he could have worked 2,659 hours when 
he would have earned in the whole 
year $1,651. The employer claimed that 
the salary which ought to serve as. a 
basis was not only that which was 
actually received, but that which was 
allotted, and he concluded that the 
plaintiff could not therefore invoke in 
his favour the application of the Work- 
men’s Compensation law, as it does not 
apply in eases where the yearly re- 
muneration exceeds $1,500. 


The Court differed from the view of 
the employer and held the opinion that 


the sum which ought to serve in this 
case to fix the application of the law 
and at the same time the calculation of 
the indemnity was $1,327.25 the amount 
which the plaintiff actually received, 
for the reason that the remuneration 
serving as the basis for fixing the rent 
(or monthly payments) is that which 
was allowed to the injured workman 
during the twelve months before the 
accident, that is the wages which he 
had actually earned without counting 
what he might have earned if he had 
avoided the loss of time which he had 
voluntarily incurred; and the remuner-: 
ation which serves as a basis for the 
fixing of rents is equally that’ which 
serves to decide whether the law of 
Workmen’s Compensation applies or 
not. The Court therefore condemned 
the employer to pay to the workman 
the sum of $27.64 per fortnight from 
January 20 to December 20, 1923 with 
the right of deducting an amount due 
to him by the latter on account of pay- 
ments made by the emplover after the 
accident, and instrueted both parties 
to appear before the Court again next 
December for further adjudication of 
the case. 


(Quebec—Millette vs. Robin.) 
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After appointment of Board under Quebec Municipal Strike and Lockout Act, question of 
technical irregularity cannot be raised. 


On January 31, 1922, the Federal 
Union of Police of Montreal, requested 
the Provincial Minister of Labour to 
appoint a Board of Arbitration under 
the Municipal Strike and Lockout Act 
of 1921 to deal with certain differ- 
ences which had arisen between the 
Union and the City of Montreal. The 
request for a Board was made in due 
form, but the applicants were informed 
by the Minister that matters which 
they desired the Board to deal with did 
not fall within the scope of the statute. 
At the suggestion of the Minister the 
application was amended so as to come 
within the scope of the Act and the 
Board ,was then constituted, both par- 
ties to the dispute naming an arbitrator 
and the two choosing a third. After 
the arbitrators had been sworn and 
before they commenced their work, the 
City applied in Court for an injune- 
tion inorder to put a stop to the ar- 
bitration on the following grounds: 
(1) The Minister of Labour and Public 
Works had gone beyond the powers 
conferred on him. by law; (2) The 
second request of the applicants had 
not been authorized by a new resolu- 
tion of the Union; (8) The third ar- 
bitrator had been named after the 
time fixed by law. : 


The Superior Court refused to grant 
the injunction, and the City appealed 
to the Court of King’s Bench. The 
sole question raised in the appeal was 
that inasmuch as the first application 
made by the Union requested the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Arbitrators 
for the purpose of enquiring into cer- 


tain differences concerning employees 
who did not come within the applica- 
tion of the law and also as to matters 
to which the law did not apply, it was 
beyond the power of the Minister of 
Labour and Public Works to allow a 
modification of the application and to 
create the Arbitration Board as it was 
created. In other words, because the 
Union did not hold another meeting 
and° pass another resolution author- 
izing the officers to make a new appli- 
cation, all proceedings had by the 
Minister were illegal and the Board of 
Arbitration was without power or 
jurisdiction to proceed. 


The Court held that the Board as 
finally granted and created was strict- . 
ly in accordance with the law, and the 
matters and things into which the 
Board was called upon to determine 
existed between employees and em- 
ployers covered by the Statute. The 
appellant acquiesced in the act of the 
Minister without protest or objection 
and named its arbitrator who with the 
arbitrator of the Union chose a third. 
Once the Minister was satisfied that the 
application was in due form and the 
Board was named and appointed ac- 
cording to the statute, and had juris- 
diction, the appellant was without 
right to raise a question of technical 
irregularity. . 


The appeal was therefore dismissed 
and the judgment of the Superior 
Court was confirmed. 


(Quebec—City of Montreal vs. Hall 
et al.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST. 


N addition to the regular monthly 

articles, this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE contains two articles on labour 
legislation, one being a summary of re- 
eent labour legislation in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Alberta, and the 
other a comparison of factory acts of 
the various provinces; a summary of 
the second annual report of the Depart- 
ment on organizations in industry, com- 
merce and the professions in Cansda; 
the text of an important legal decision 
respecting picketing recently delivered 
in the Superior Court of the District of 
Montreal; a summary of a judgment 
given by the United States Supreme 
Court on June 11 involving the validity 
of the Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 
lations; and an article giving the fair 
wages in provineial public works: in 
Manitoba, fixed by the government of 
that province. 


Monthly During May there 
summary. was a decided improve- 
ment in employment 


conditions generally throughout Can- 
ada especially in building and con- 
struction, mining, and logging. At the 
beginning of May, the percentage of 
unemployment among members of the 
trade unions was 4.6 as compared with 


6.8 at the beginning of April and 10.4 
at the beginning of May, 1922. At the 
end of April, the volume of employment 
as reflected in reports from employers 
showed a marked increase. Firms in 
all except the Maritime Provinees re- 
ported largely increased staffs, the 
gains being especially pronounced in 
Quebee and Ontario. — 


The average cost of a weekly family 
budget of 29 staple foods was $10.36 at 
the beginning of May as compared with 
$10.64 in April, $10.22 in May, 1922, 
$12.25 in May, 1921, $16.92 in June, 
1920 (the highest point reached) and 
$7.43 in May, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during May was greater than in 
the previous month, but less than 
during May, 1922. Thirty-four dis- 
putes began or were in progress during 
the month, involving 4,707 employees 
and causing a time loss estimated at 
65,188 working days. Corresponding 
figures for the previous month were 22 
disputes involving 2,263 employees and 
a time loss of 34,333 working days, and 
for May, 1922, 31 disputes involving 
13,433. employees with an estimated 
time loss of 279,857 working days. At 
the end of May there were 18 disputes 
in progress involving 2,101 employees. 
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Proceedings Five reports of Boards 
under the of Conciliation and In- 
Industrial vestigation under the 
Disputes Industrial Disputes In- 
Investigation vestigation Act, 1907, 
Act. were received by the 


Department in May. 
Two applications for the establishment 
of Boards were received, and two 
Boards were established during the 
month. 


Validity of An outline was given 
anti-combine in the last issue of the 
section of LABOUR GAZETTE (page 


Criminal Code. Adoy OL Va judgment 


delivered on April 18 in 
the First Divisional Court of Ontario, 
in the course of which the Chief Justice 
expressed the view that section 498 of 
the Criminal Code, prohibiting com- 
binations in restraint of trade, was 
ultra vores of the Parliament of Canada. 
In the debate in the House of Commons, 
on May 7, on the second reading of a 
Bill to Provide for the Investigation of 
Combines, Monopolies, Trusts and Mer- 
gers, the Prime Minister announced 
that he had asked the Department of 
Justice for an opinion as to the possible 
consequences of this judgment, and 
that the Deputy Minister of Justice had 
replied as follows: 


I have considered the judgments of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario in the case of Attorney General 
vs. Canadian Wholesale Grocers, herewith, 
with relation to its effect as to section 498 
of the Criminal Code, and I find that it 
does not conclude any question as to the 
authority of parliament to enact that sec- 
tion. 


The court was composed of the Chief 
Justice, Hodgins, Ferguson and Magee, J. 
J. The Chief Justice reluctantly consider- 
ed that he was bound by the observations 
of Lord Haldane in the Board of Com- 
merce case to hold that section 498 was 
ultra vires, as not relating to criminal law 
within that section of the British North 
America Act, 1867. Hodgins and Fergu- 
son, J.J., however, expressly refrained from 
expressing any opinion against the validity 
of section 498, although they agreed with 
the Chief Justice for other reasons that the 
appeal should be dismissed. Magee, J. con- 
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curred in the result without any observa- 
tions or reasons, and so it stands that the 
invalidity of section 498 rests only upon 
the opinion of the Chief Justice. 


I do not think that it is at present ne- 
cessary or advisable that our course of 
action should be in any wise modified by 
reason of the view which the Chief Justice 
expressed. JI do not think that the ques- 
tion is governed by Lord Haldane’s ob- 
servations, and when it arises for decision 
we will have an opportunity to make good 
our claim for legislative authority. Mean- 
time I would proceed upon the assumption 
that the enactment is intra vires. 


Adolescent By a proclamation 
school attendance published in the Ontario 
in Ontario. Gazette on May 19, 


1922, the date on which 
section 7 of the Adolescent School At- 
tendance Act will take effect was defer- 
red for a further period of two years, 
namely’ from September 1, 1923, to 
September 1, 1925. The earlier date 
had been fixed for this section of the act 
in a proclamation of July 13, 1920. The 
Adolescent School Attendance Act be- 
came law at the legislative session of 
1919 (chapter 78), to come into force 
and take effect on a day to be named by 
the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council. 
The sections requiring the scheol at- 
tendance of adolescents between 14 and 
16 years for an aggregate of at least 400 
hours each year, with certain exceptions, 
took effect on September 1, 1921. Sec- 
tion 9, requiring every urban muni- 
cipality with a population of 5,000 or 
over to establish and maintain part time 
courses of instruction for adolescents be- 
tween 14 and 18 years of age, took ef- 
fect on September 1, 1922. Section 7, 
the operation of which is now postpon- 
ed, is as follows: 


(1) Unless excused for reasons herein- 
after mentioned, every adolescent between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age 
shall attend part-time courses of in- 
struction, approved by the Minister, 
for an aggregate of at least 320 
heurs each year, distributed as regards 
times and seasons as may suit the circum- 
stances of each locality, when such courses 
of instruction are established in the muni- 
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cipality in which he resides or is em- 
ployed. f 


(2) The obligation to attend part-time 
courses of instruction under this section 
shall not apply to any adolescent if— 


(a) He is unable to attend such courses 
by reason of sickness, infirmity, or other 
physical defect; 


(b) He has passed the matriculation ex- 
amination of an approved university or 
has completed to the satisfaction of the 
Department of Education, a course of 
study which may be regarded as the equi- 
valent of the requirements of such ex- 
amination; 


(c) He is in full-time attendance at, a 
public or a separate school, a high school, 
a university, or other school approved by 
the Minister; 


(d) He is shown to the satisfaction of 
the public school inspector in the munici- 
pality in which he resides to have been, up 
to the age of sixteen, under full-time in- 
struction in a school recognized by the 
Department of Education as efficient, or 
under suitable and efficient full-time in- 
struction in some other manner. 


Quebec The Quebec legisla- 
workmen’s ture at its last session 
compensation enacted a measure pro- 
cominission viding for the appoint- 


ment by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council of 
a commission to inquire into labour 
conditions in the Province with special 
reference to workmen’s compensation, 
the commission to be composed of five 
members, two representing the em- 
ployers, two representing organized 
labour, and a chairman named by the 
government (LAaBouR GazEeTTE, March 
1923, page 265). Effect has not so far 
been given to the act by the appoint- 
ment of a commission. The provincial 
branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association is understood to have al- 
ready submitted to the Government a 
list of names from which to select two 
as its representatives. Difficulty, how- 
ever, 1S experienced in regard to the 
securing of labour’ representatives 
owing, it is suggested, to the division 


not yet named. 


of organized labour in the Province 


into two sections, namely, the National 
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and Catholic unions and the unions 
having international affiliation. 


Suggestions for the adoption in Que- 
bee of a commission system similar to 
that in Ontario and other provinces, 
have mostly come from the side of the 
international unions. On the other 
hand, there is said to be considerable 
support for the policy of retaining the 
system of compensation now prevailing 
in the Province, and of bringing it into 
line with present conditions. 


New plans The Winnipeg City 
of insurance Council has under con- 
for civic sideration a ‘‘sick pay’’ 
einployees. system under which 

permanent employees 


on a monthly salary are assured of con- 
tinued pay for limited periods in the 
event of temporary incapacity result- 
ing from sickness or injury arising out 
of or in the course of regular employ- 
ment. Full pay is allowed for thirty 
days a year, and for a period of sick- 
ness or accident disability in excess of 
thirty days in any one year an employee 
is allowed 70 per cent of his regular 
salary. The certificate of the city me- 
dieal officer is required in each ease. 
If the employee is entitled to compen- 
sation under the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the city makes up 
any difference which may exist between 
the amount so received and the amount 
which would otherwise be allowed 
under the new civic scheme. The action 
of the City Council in providing sick 
and acicdent pay is said to have been 
suggested by certain cases in the Fire 
Department, in which firemen had con- 
tracted serious colds while on duty, and 
could not be given pay during their 
illness. 


Systems of group insurance for out- 
side and inside members of the muni- 
cipal staff were adopted by the City of 
Vancouver early in the present year. 
Members of the outside staff will be 
insured with a insurance company 
against sickness or accident, the city 
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bearing two-thirds of the cost of in- 
surance. If the disability is not due to 
employment the employees will receive 
70 per cent of their pay; if it is due to 
employment the employees will receive 
from the company the amount of the 
difference between the allowance made 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and 70 per cent of their average pay. 
Further, the outside employees will be 
protected by life assurance to the ex- 
tent of $1,000. Inside employees on the 
permanent staff will be afforded life 
insurance with a private company on 
the group plan, but will themselves 
bear the cost of this protection. It is 
claimed that the new scheme will in- 
volve no increase in Civic expenditure, 
as it was formerly customary to give 
employees an allowance during illness. 


The City of Victoria has taken ad- 
vantage of the British Columbia Super- 
annuation Act of 1921 to provide su- 
perannuation benefits for City Hall 
workers, policemen and firemen to take 
effect from July 1. The City Council 
has contributed $8,000 to meet the costs 
of the scheme for the last six months 
of the present year. 


Minimum In connection with 
wages in objections which had 
Alberta. been made by em- 


ployers to the recent 
orders of the Minimum Wage Board of 
Alberta Mr. Walter Smitten, Provincial 
Commissioner of Labour, informed the 
Calgary Trades and Labour Council on 
May 18 that employers almost without 
exception had fallen into line with the 
Board. Some employers, however, had 
laid off help as the result of the new 
orders. He knew of éleven girls who 
were thus thrown out of employment, 
but expressed the opinion that girls 
who received about $30 a month after 
serving two, three, or four years in 
learning the work would be as well out 
of that employment. As has been noted 
in the Lasour GazeTTE the minimum 
wage of $14 per week is now in opera- 
tion in regard to female employees in 
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offices, hotels and restaurants. The 
same minimum wage will be applied af- 
ter September 1 to the manufacturing 
industries and retail establishments. 
The clauses in the minimum wage act 
relating to learning periods in factories, 
laundries, shops and stores, are now in 
effect, the minimum wages for learners 
ranging from $7.50 to $12 per week. 


Ratification of In previous issues of 
draft conventions the [TapouR GAZETTE 
of International mention has been made 
Labour of the action of various 
Conference. countries with regard 

to the ratification of 
draft conventions adopted at the ses- 
sions of the International Labour Con- 
ference. lh: a supplement to the issue 
of February, 1922, an account was 
given of action taken with regard to 
the draft conventions adopted at the 
first two sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. In the issue for 
March, 1923, on page 225 mention was 
made of further action taken in certain 
countries. Notice of the following ad- 
ditional ratifications has also been 
given. 


The State of Denmark has ratified 
the convention concerning Workmen’s 
Compensation in agriculture adopted 
at the Third Session of the Conference 
which met at Geneva on October 25, 
1921. The Esthonian Republic has ra- 
tified the three draft conventions adopt- 
ed by the Genoa Conference which met 
in 1920. These conventions relate to 
facilities for finding employment for 
seamen, fixing the minimum age of 
children to be employed on ships at 
fourteen years, and concerning unem- 
ployment indemnity in ease of loss or 


foundering of ship. The government 


of India has ratified the following con- 
ventions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its Third Ses- 
sion: (1) Fixing the minimum age for 
the admission of young persons to em-~ 
ployment as trimmers and stokers, and 
(2) Concerning the compulsory medical 
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examination of children and young per- 
sons employed at sea. 


The total ratifications communicated 
to the Secretariat is at present 69, in 
addition to which 12 countries have 
adhered to the Berne White Phosphorus 
convention. The British policy respect- 
ing the conventions is outlined elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Report of The final record of 
Proceedings, the proceedings of the 
Fourth Inter- fourth session of the 
national Labour [nternational Labour 
Conference. 


Conference (League of 
Nations) held in Ge- 


neva from October 18 to Novem- 
ber 3, 1922, is now complete and 
available for - distribution from the 


International Labour office in Geneva. 
It contains a verbatim report of the 
proceedings together with the relevant 
discussions and reports submitted to 
the Conference and the resolutions 
adopted. The annual report of the 
Director appears as an appendix and 
contains an outline of the various mat- 
ters which are engaging the attention 
of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 


Conference of 
countries of 
emigration. 


Under the terms of a 
Convention drawn up 
by a conference of 
European countries of 
emigration held at Rome, a Permanent 
Committee has been established com- 
posed of representatives of the con- 
tracting states. This Permanent Com- 
mittee is to meet from time to time at 
Rome under the presidency of the 
Italian representative. The object of 
the Committee is to further common 
action among European countries of 
emigration, with a view to their de- 
fence of their respective economic inte- 
rests with regard to labour problems. 
The final instrument as drawn up by 
the Rome Conference has now received 
the approval of the following countries: 
Austria, Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, 
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Poland, Roumania, and Czecho-Slova- 
kia. A semi-official statement has been 
issued in the case of three other coun- 
tries of their agreement to the terms of 
the Convention. On December 22, 1922, 
the Italian Cabinet ratified the Conven- 
tion. 


£ 


Attitude of It is announced that 
Germany towards the German Reichsrat 
Recommendations has approved of the in- 
of International troduction of a bill 


Labour authorizing the adher- 
Conference. ence of Germany to the 

Draft Convention econ- 
cerning Unemployment which was 


adopted at the first International La- 
bour Conference, and also provinding for 
the acceptance of certain of the Recom- 
mendations of the Conference. Pursuant 
to the Reichsrat decision the German 
Minister of Labour introduced a bill 
and draft resolution in the Reichstag 
for the foregoing purpose. The bill 


‘deals with the Unemployment Conven- 


tion, and the resolution requests the 
German Government to give effect as 
far as possible by legislative or other 
measures to the following Recommen- 
dations which were adopted at the first 
session of the International Labour 
Conference: 


1. Unemployment. 


2. Reciprocity of Treatment of 


Foreign Workers. 
3. Prevention of Anthrax. 


4, Protection of Women and Chil-- 
dren Against Lead Poisoning. 


5. Establishment 
Health Services. 


6. Application of Berne Convention 
of 1906 on the Prohibition of the Use 
of White Phosphorus in the ‘Manu- 
facture of Matches. 


of Government 


It is pomted out in an accompanying 
memorandum that the proposals of 
these Recommendations are in various 
respects enforced in Germany at pre- 
sent. 
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It is announced that 
a study of factors caus- 
ing mine explosions will 
be undertaken at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in the year commencing 
September 1923. The study, will be 
divided into investigations of (a) modi- 
fications of Stokes law for settling of 
coal dust particles, (b) time-pressure 
relations in dust explosives; (¢) con- 
ductivity and specific heat of coal; (d) 
static charges in coal mines; and (e) 
effect of electric field in propagation of 
explosions. Six college graduates will 
be appointed to Research Fellowships 
to conduct the investigations in coopera- 
tion with the United States Bureau of 
Mines and an advisory board of Pitts- 
burgh coal operators and mining en- 
gvineers. Other subjects for investiga- 
tion during the coming year will be 
geology, acid mine waters, coal mining, 
coal washing, utilization of coal, safety 
and efficiency, and coal storage. 


Proposed study 
of mine 
explosions. 


Amalgamated The Amalgamated 
clothing workers’ Clothing Workers of 
plan of America by agreement 
unemployment with employers of Chi- 
insurance, 


cago have adopted a 
. plan for the creation 
of an unemployment insurance fund for 
the benefit of their members in that city. 
The agreement provides that the em- 
ployers are to contribute a sum equal 
to not more than 1.5 per cent of their 
wage bills to this fund and each mem- 
ber of the union will contribute a similar 
percentage cf his earnings. Any mem- 
ber of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America who has been at work 
for a year will be entitled to receive un- 
employment benefits which will be up. to 
the amount of 40 per cent of his full 
earnings, but not more than $20 per 
week. He will begin to receive them 
at the end of his second week out of 
work, and may continue to receive them 
for, five weeks of the insuralice year. 
His unemployment of course must not 
be due to any fault of his own or 
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through the calling of a strike by the 
union. The details of the management 
of the fund have not yet been worked 
out, but they are to be embodied in a 
legal agreement which is to be ready by 
July 1. 


Vocational The acute shortage of 
training for bricklayers, plasterers 
bricklayers. and painters in Canada 


and the United States 
has forced employers and labour organ- 
izations to the conclusion that some- 
thing must be done immediately to en- 
courage boys to enter these trades and 
to provide means for the thorough 
training of apprentices. Several re- 
medies for the existing situation have 
been suggested, including the Piggott 
Plan referred to in recent issues of the 
LaBourR GAZETTE, and some steps have 
been taken to provide better training 
facilities for apprentices. It is under- 
stood that a class in bricklaying has 
been opened at the Toronto Central 
Technical School and that other schools 
in Canada are contemplating the opera- 
tion of special apprentice classes for 
boys entering the building trades. The 
following brief description of a trade 
class for bricklayers opened last Sey- 
tember in Salt Lake City, Utah, should 
be of interest to all persons wishing to 
study the problem of securing an ade- 
quate supply of skilled workers in the 
building trades. 


About a year ago the Utah State 
Board for Vocational Education under- 
took to learn the facts regarding the 
shortage of bricklayers. After assuring 
themselves that a real need for a train- 
ing class existed and that employers 


‘and employees were willing to co- 


operate in its organization and opera- 
tion, they appointed an advisory com- 
mittee to undertake the work. The 
members consisted of one representative 
each from the contractors, bricklaying 
union, building supply houses, associat- 
ed industries, city schools, and the State 
Department of Vocational Education. 
The committee made a thorough study 
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of the situation and secured the co- 
operation of the local superintendent of 
schools who arranged for suitable quar- 
ters. They obtained grants and ma- 
terials from various firms, and selected 
a suitable instructor. This man was 
sent to visit a number of successful 
bricklaying classes in order to collect 
material and ideas for the proposed 
class. Some difficulty was experienc- 
ed in obtaining students but a brief 
advertisement in the help-wanted col- 
umns of the papers secured more appli- 
cants than the committee could accom- 
modate. 


Classes are held daily from 8 a.m. 
until noon, during the fall and winter 
months. Whenever possible suitable 
work is secured for the students during 
the afternoons. All bricklaying is done 
in the school but it is hoped that ar- 
rangements may be made with the 
unions to permit the students to work 
on outside work. It has not yet been 
determined what the status of the 
students will be after completion of 
their course but they are receiving a 
through training in the making of 
foundations, walks, chimneys, open- 
ings, fireplaces, steps, walks, floors, 
assay furnaces, boiler-setting and in 
estimating. Each student pays a fee of 
ten dollars but is supplied with a set 
of bricklayers’ tools which become his 
property on completion of the course. 


A complete description of the work 
being done appears in the June issue of 
the Industrial-Arts Magazine, Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Special course 
of study for 
pulp and paper 
workers. 


In 1918 a joint edu- 
cational committee of 
the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in the United 
| States and Canada 
undertook the preparation of a com- 
plete textbook for workers in the indus- 
try. Three volumes have been issued 
and it is expected that the remaining 
two will be in circulation before the 
end of the year. The books are written 
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in simple non-technical language for 
use in home study or special classes 
conducted in schools or mills. The 
first two volumes deal with the mathe- 
matics and general science necessary 
for an understanding of the processes 
and methods of the industry. Volume 
three describes the properties and pre- 
paration of pulpwood and the manu- 
facture of all kinds of pulp. Volumes 
four and five cover the manufacture of 
paper. The text is also available in 
pamphlet form for the convenient study 
of workers. 


Courses have already been organized 
in many plants in the United States and 
Canada. The Institute of Industrial 
and Domestic Arts of Gardenvale, 
Quebec, is endeavouring to introduce 
the textbook and organize classes in 
every pulp and paper mill throughout 
the Dominion, and the University of 
Wisconsin is organizing the work in 
the United States. The classes are con- 
ducted under the supervision and direc- 
tion of local educational committees 
representing the industry. 


Proposed 
Amendments to 
British Trade 
Boards Act. 


A Government Bill 
was introduced in the 
British House of Com- 
mons by the Minister of 
Labour, on May 8, to 
amend and consolidate tne 'I'rade Boards 
Act of 1909 and 1918, and to substantial- 
ly carry out the recommendations which 
were made by Lord Cave’s Committee 
on Trade Boards. One of the chief of 
these recommendations embodied in the 
Bill is that, following the lines of the 
original Trade Board Act of 1909, Trade 
Board machinery should in the future 
be applied only to trades in which wages 
are unduly low as compared with those 
in other employments, and in which no 
other adequate machinery exists for the 
effective regulation of wages. It is fur- 
ther proposed in accordance with an- 
other recommendation of the Committee 
that the full powers of a Trade Board 
to fix rates which are enforceable by 
criminal proceedings should exist only 
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as respects rates fixed with reference to 
the lowest paid grades of workers, but 
the Bill gives encouragement to! the vol- 
untary development of satisfactory or- 
ganisation in trades by enabling the re- 
presentatives of employers and workers 
to come together and agree upon the 
rates of wages to be paid to all grades 
of workers throughout the trade, and 
by making provision that when such or- 
eanisation becomes effective in any trade 
it will be possible to withdraw the trade 
from the operation of the Bull. 


Labour Co- 
partnership in 
Great Britain. 


A Bill was introduc- 
ed in the British House 
of Commons _ recently 
‘‘to promote the more 
general adoption of co-partnership be- 
tween capital and labour between stat- 
utory and other companies’’. The mea- 
sure referred to was introduced at the 
instance of the Labour Co-Partnership 
Association in England and was suport- 
ed on its introduction by several mem- 
bers of the House. The preamble refers 
to the great loss to the industries of the 
country by the opposition of capital and 
labour and to the resultant increase of 
cost of production and prices of all 
commodities, and further declares it 
desirable ‘‘ to restore to the wage-earn- 
ing classes human interest in life and 
work and to place them in a position of 
economic equality with every other 
elass’’. Provision is made in the Bill 
for the establishment of a body to be 
called the Industrial Co-Partnership 
Commissioners, one of whom shall be 
appointed by the Trade Union Council, 
one by the Federation of Employers in 
British Industries, one by the Labour 
Co-Partnership Association, one by the 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
one, who shall be chairman, by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Power is given 
in the Bill for companies engaged in 
production to submit schemes for the 
approval of the Co-Partnership Com- 
missioners, to authorize the division of 
proceeds between the capital and labour 
employed in such ratio and manner in 
all respects as the Commissioners: may 
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approve. It is declared that every such 
scheme shall provide :— 


(a) for the payment to all employees of 
the company in addition to any share in 
profits (hereinafter called ‘‘the employee 
bonus’’) of wages at rates not being less 
than the rates commonly paid in the district 
where the company carries on business for 
work of a like nature to the work performed 
by the company’s employees; 


(b) for fixing a basic rate of interest upon 
capital invested in the company’s business, 
such basic rate to bear relation to the risks 
involved in such business; 

(c) for the investment of some part (not 
being less than one-half) of the employee’s 
bonus in the capital of the company; 

(d) that the employee’s bonus, whether 
paid in cash or in stock or shares of the 
company, shall not be liable to forfeiture for 
any legal act or omission of the employee 
entitled thereto. 


As‘a means of encouraging the adop- 
tion of co-partnership arrangements the 
Bill sanctioned a reduction of income 
tax and stamp duties to companies which 
have adopted such schemes and also a 
preference to co-partnership companies 
in the allocation of government and 
other public contracts. 


Order of Board of Jjast November the 
Railway Commis- Board of Railway Com- 
sioners respecting missioners for Canada 
eye tests for was requested to render 
engineers. a decision on _ two 

points respecting the 
eye tests of locomotive engineers as set 
out in General Order No. 94. It was 
claimed that Rule 17 was inconsistent 
with the standard set out for re- 
examination, and that the final test of 
the fitness of an engineer should depend 
on the field test. In the judgment of 
the Board which was delivered on 
March 27, it was agreed that there was 
an inconsistency in the rules, as ac- 
eording to rule 17, a man with one to- 
tally blind eye, who by the aid of 
glasses could have his vision brought 
to 20-30 could pass the test, while under 
the re-examination statement he could 
not possibly do so. 


ane 
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With regard to the claim that final 
decision should depend on the field 
test, it was pointed out that this matter 
had already been decided by the Board. 
On June 20, 1912, a judgment was 
issued by the Board in which the fol- 
lowing principles were laid down: 


‘1 No person shall be employed in 
railway service until he has passed the 
indoor test satisfactorily. 


9. Any employee going up for a 
periodical examination or an examina- 
tion for promotion, shall be examined 
by the indoor test; and in case he fails 
to, pass the indoor test satisfactorily, 
he shall be given an outdoor test,.ac- 
cording to the Uniform Rules submitted 
herewith; and in such case the latter 
shall be taken as the governing test; 
and, during the outdoor examination, 
the candidate shall be permitted to 
wear glasses, as provided for in the 
said rules, if he wishes to do so.’’ 


Subsequently the Railway Companies 
were instructed by Order of the Board 
to put into force a schedule attached 
to the Order, which is the present 
General Order No. 94. On April 14, 
1913. Mr. Scott, Assistant Chief Com- 
missioner, was requested to give a rul- 
ing as to whether upon periodical ex- 
amination of engineers in the service, 
should they fail to pass the technical 
indoor test, they were entitled to re- 
ceive the field test, the result of the 
field test tea govern. 


The reply was that an’ engineman 
who fails to pass the indoor test when 
eoing up for his periodical examination 
should be entitled to an outdoor test, 
and if he successfully passes this he 
should be permitted to retain his posi- 
tion. 


The railway companies under the 
jurisdiction of the Board were there- 
fore ordered to reprint their general 
instructions amending the re-examina- 
tion statement to read as follows: ‘‘20- 
30 combined not less than 20-50 in 
either eye without glasses. When com- 
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bined vision without glasses is not less 
than 20-50, and either eye not less than 
20-70, or nil, and by the aid of glasses 
combined vision can be brought to not 
less than 20-30, enginemen must wear 
olasses.’’ 


The opinion was also expressed that 
there should be a formal declaration 
that when an engineman, on his perio- 
dical examination, fails to comply with 
the requirements of the indoor test, as 
hereinbefore described, and wishes to 
take the outdoor: test, an opportunity 
should be provided for the same, and if 
he qualifies on the outdoor test, he 
should then be permitted to remain in 
the service, subject to assignment as 
provided for by the rules. 


Tagustrial According to informa- 
injuries to eyes, tion obtained by the 
in United States. United States Bureau 

of Labor Statisties with 
respect to the causes and eost of in- 
dustrial eye injuries in the United 
States, based upon the accident exper- 
ience of several insurance earriers for 
the policy year 1919, as reported to the 
National Council on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance, the average com- 
pensation cost per compensable case was 
$346, and the average total cost per case 
requiring medical treatment was $20. 
These figures are based on 32,825 in- 
juries requiring medical aid of which 
approximately 1,400 were for compens- 
able injuries. It is estimated that these 
represent only about 10 per cent of the 
total industrial eye injuries in the 
eountry. The total cost of all injuries 
amounted to $671,569, of which the 
medical cost constituted $186,603 and 
the compensation cost $484,967. Flying 
particles and objects accounted for 70 
per cent of the total injuries and 50 per 
cent of the total cost. Abrasive wheels 
produced 10,210 or 31 per cent of the 
total medical-aid injuries, but only about 
9 per cent of the total cost, objects fly- 
ing from tools handled by the workers 
account for 9 per cent of the accidents, 
which represent 15 per cent of the cost; 
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and flying particles not otherwise clas- 
sified account for 30 per cent of the 
accidents and 24 per cent of the cost. 


Report on A department com- 
use of lead mittee was appointed 
in paints. by the British Home 


Secretary in August, 
1921, ‘‘To re-examine more particularly 
in the light of further information 
which has become available since the 
inquiries of the Departmental Commit- 
tees in 1911, the question of the danger, 
from the use of lead paints to workers 
in the painting trades, and the com- 
parative efficiency and cost, and the 
effect on the health of the workers of 
paints containing lead and leadless 
paints respectively.’? The report of 
the committee has recently been issued. 


The committee find that zinc base 
paints, used instead of lead paints have 
been found very deficient in durability 
for external painting and for internal 
painting when subject to rough usage. 
A process has also been recently dis- 
covered, the committee states, for the 
damp rubbing down of paint, which 
greatly reduces the danger of dust that 
is encountered in the old process of 
rubbing down with dry sand paper. 
For these reasons the committee do not 
recommend the entire prohibition of 
the use of lead paint, but they hold the 
statistics of lead poisoning from the 
use of lead paint are sufficiently 
serious to make it desirable to limit its 
use as far as practicable and make its 
use subject to statutory regulations. 
They accordingly recommend the pas- 
sing of legislation to give effect to the 
principles of the draft conventions 
adopted at the third session of the 
International Labour Conference which 
met at Geneva in October, 1921. (The 
text of this draft convention was given 
in the issue of the Lasour GAZETTE for 
January 1922, on pages 49 and p0.! In 
connection with this Convention the 
Home Office in collaboration with the 
Painters and Decorators’ Joint Council 
has already prepared a code of regula- 
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tions for the painting of buildings 
which has been unanimously adopted 
by both sides of the Joint Council and 
approved with only a minor reservation 
by the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers. The code is print- 
ed as an appendix to the Report and 
its adoption is recommended by the 
committee. The committee recommend 
that the compulsory notification of sus- 
pected cases of lead poisoning be ex- 
tended ‘to suspected cases contracted in 
the painting of buildings. 


Bibliography of 
industrial 
hygiene. 


The International 
Labour Office (League 
of Nations) has begun 
the issue of a Biblio- 
graphy of Industrial Hygiene as a 
quarterly publication, the first number 
being dated March 1923. A bibliography 
on the same subject was published by © 
the Office in the International Labour 
Review for May, 1922. The material 
is arranged in four main groups of 
references according to the generally 
accepted classification of periodicals 
and treatises on industrial hygiene. 
The first group contains references on 
industrial hygiene in general in rela- 
tion to the location, structural arrange- 
ments of establishments, and processes 
of manufacture. It also contains re- 
ferences to medical inspection and indus- 
trial hygiene legislation in general, 
The second group gives references on 
industrial hygiene for the separate in- 
dustries and occupations. The third 
general group considers the hygiene of 
the individual worker in relation to his 
occupation, the development being 
from matters strictly refated to the 
hygiene of the person in and outside 
the factory, to a consideration of ge- 
neral medical care and welfare work. 
The last group of references includes 
all questions of the physiology and 
pathology of work, covering such 
points as sickness statistics, fatigue, 
physiology of the special systems, poi- 
sonings, infections, other causes of dis- 
ease, pathology of the special systems 
and accidents. In order to make it 
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accessible to the largest circle of 
readers, the headings under which the 
books and articles are grouped are 
given in three languages: French, Eng- 
lish and German; at the same time titles 
are left in the vernacular. An alpha- 
betical index of authors is added at the 
end of each issue. The International 
Labour Office resquests experts interest- 
ed in industrial medicine and public 
health to send directly to its Industrial 
Hygiene Section complete bibliogra- 
phical information on books or articles, 
as they appear, accompanied, if pos- 
sible, by a copy of such publications 
‘and asks to be notified of any errors or 
omissions. 


Trade disputes Until 1922, the prin- 
in Moscow and ejiple of compulsory 
Petrograd. tabour remained in force 


in Soviet-Russia, strikes 
being illegal, but the new economic 
policy re-established relations between 
the workers and private employers, and, 
at the same time abolished the principle 
of compulsory labour. This led the 
trade unions to consider the possibility 
of resuming the use of the strike as a 
weapon against the employers. The 
question was settled at the session of 
the All-Russian Central Council of 
Trade Unions, and certain principles 
there laid down were adopted by the 
Fifth All-Russian Trade Union Con- 
ference in September, 1922. The num- 
ber of disputes recorded by the trade 
unions in Moscow and Petrograd in the 
first nine months of 1922 was 6,250 
and the number recorded by the Labour 
Sections was 1,835, making a total of 
8,085, according to information publish- 
ed by the International Labour Office. 
The number of workers involved in the 
first case was 81,170an d in the second 
case 42,367, a total of 123,537. 


Conventions of the following Cana- 
dian labour organizations and interna- 
tional labour organizations having affi- 
liations in Canada will be held during 
the months of July and August: 
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American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union, at Baltimore, Md., on July 2 to 
14. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, at Cleveland, Ohio, in July. 


International Jewellery Workers’ 
Union, at Toronto, Ont. in July. 


International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, in 
Kansas City, Mo., on July 9 to 19. 


National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters, at Atlantic City, N.J., in July. 


Piano, Organ and Musical Instru- 
ment Workers’ International Union, at’ 
New York, N.Y., on July 9 to 15. 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, at 
Chicago, Ill., on July 9 to 21. 


International Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union at Omaha, Neb., on 
July 16 to 21. 


International Plate Printers and Die 
Stampers’ Union, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on July 16 to 23. 


Stove Mounters’ International Union, 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., on July 17 to 
al, 


Canadian Electric Trades Union, at 
Hamilton, Ont., on August 1. 


Federation of Catholic Workers, at 
Quebec, Que. in August. 


United Garment Workers of America, 
at Detroit, Mich., in August. 


International Typographical Union, 
at Atlanta, Ga., on August 13 to 18. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League, of America, at 
Chicago, IIl., on August 13 to 20. 


International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, at Montreal, Que. on 
August 20. 


International Photo - Engravers’ 
Union, at Milwaukee, Wis., on August 
20 to 26. 


By an order-in-Council issued during 
May under the provisions of the Canada 
Shipping Act the existing bylaw of the 
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Pilotage District of Sydney, N.S., relat- 
ing to Pilots’ Eyesight and Hearing 
Tests, was revised. The new order per- 
mits any pilot who fails to pass the 
regular yearly tests to appeal to the 
Minister for examination, at his own 
expense, by a qualified oculist or aurist 
selected by the Minister. If the result 
of the re-examination is to confirm the 
first examination the license shall be 
cancelled, but if not, the Minister may 
continue the pilot’s license until the 
next annual examination. 


The Department of Labour has re- 
‘ceived a copy of the Revised Statutes 
of Alberta, 1922, published in Edmon- 
ton under the authority of an act passed 
in that year to provide for the con- 
solidation and revision of the public 
statutes of the Province... This is the 
first consolidation of the Provincial 
statutes since the province of Alberta 
was constituted in 1905. 


The Department of Health of Canada 
has begun the issue of a set of publica 
tions under the general title of: ‘‘The 
Little Blue Books’’. ‘‘The Canadian 
Mother’s Book’’, Mothers’ Series No. 
1. of this set has recently appeared. 
This volume of 136 pages, prepared by 
Dr. Helen MacMurchy, Chief of the 
Division of Child Welfare, is written 
in a popular style with numerous illus- 
trations, and contains full information 
and advice on the care of infants dur- 
ing their first year. 


The New Brunswick Health Depart- 
ment recently issued under the Public 
Health Act of 1918, a series of new 
plumbing and drainage regulations 
which, in addition to laying down rules 
to be followed in future plumbing 
work, require plumbers or others in 
charge to secure a permit from the sub- 
district board of health before com- 
mencing operations. The same Depart- 
ment has issued a new health regulation 
which requires contractors employing 
twenty or more workmen who reside 
at a distance from their work to pro- 
vide sanitary conveniences which will 
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be considered by the Medical Health 
Officer or other local official to be 
satisfactory. 


Acting on a request from reprsent- 
atives of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen that the use of deck- 
less engines in road service be restrict- 
ed, the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners for Canada recently issued a 
ruling that no more of this type of 
locomotive be put into service on rail- 
ways under the jurisdiction of the 
Board, except upon application and 
approval; and that such locomotives as 
are now in road service on the different 
railways be worked into switching ser- 
vice as the opportunity offers. ‘‘Deck- 
less engines’’ are those with boiler back 
to end of engine frame and wing east- 
ing, leaving no foot-plate for enginemen 
except that provided for on front of 
tender. 


An association of mine operators 
embracing the coal mines north of the 
Red Deer River has recently been form- 
ed, under the name of the Northern 
Alberta Coal Operators’ Association. It 
is understood that the new association 
will deal only with miners who are 
members of the Canadian Federation of 
Labour. A charter has already been 
issued by the Canadian Federation to 
a local union of miners in that district. 
The constitution of the local forbids 
affiliation with the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, even on a majority vote 
of the members. _ 


It is announced that Major J. W. 
Clark has been appointed to go to Lon- 
don, England, under the Dominion im- 
migration department and to act there 
in respect to British Columbia immigra- 
tion. 


Announcement has been made of the 
twentieth economic essay contest for 
prizes donated by the Chicago tailoring 
firm of Hart, Schaffner and Marx. First 
and seeond prizes of $1,000 and $500 
arg offered to contestants in Class A, 
and prizes of $300 and $200 are offered 
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in Class B. The latter includes under- 
graduates of any college in the United 
States and Canada, while Class A in- 
eludes any residents of the United 
States or Canada, without restriction ; 
the possession of a degree is not requir- 
eJ of any contestant in this class, nor is 
any age limit set. The topics proposed 
by the committee in charge of the con- 
test are (1) A survey of the world’s 
eotton situation (2) The theory and 
practice of ship subsidies (8) The sales 
tax (4) The theory and practice of 
unemployment insurance (5) What 
eonditions limit the amount of wages 
that can be paid (6) A comparison of 
business cycles in the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada. It is stated, 
however, that a contestant is not con- 
fined to these topics, but any other sub- 
ject chosen must be approved by the 
committee of which Professor J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin, University of Chicago, 
is chairman. 


A Norwegian law establishing a Com- 
pulsory Arbitration Court, which had 
been enacted for one year in the spring 
of 1922, lapsed on April 1,.1923. Last 
February the Government of Norway 
brought in a bill for the renewal of the 
Act, but it was rejected by both Houses 
of the Storting. 


A law has been passed in Wisconsin 
legalizing peaceful picketing off pre- 
mises where a strike or lockout exists. 


The foundation of a- labour college 
in New York has been authorized by 
the central trades and labour council 
of that city. Plans for the institution 
which is expected to open in the au- 
tumn, will be drawn by a sub-committee 
of the council and representatives of 
the Workers’ Educational Bureau, affi- 
ilated with the American Federation of 
Labour. It is stated that the council’s 
decision to enter the educational field 
was hastened by the report of delegates 
to the recent convention of the Work- 
er’s Educational Bureau that ‘‘it is 
well to warn the workers that many 
established universities which stand for 
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the status quo will soon launch labour 
colleges in order to prevent the estab- 
lishment of such institutions by labour 
and under their full control. The 
establishment of workers’ education by 
those opposed to the best interests of 
organized labour must not go unchal- 
lenged.’’ 


A recent act of the Union Parliament 
of South Africa provides for the ap- 
pointment of an apprenticeship com- 
mittee in every industry in the district, 
composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees 
with an independent person as chair- 
man, which will control the number of 
apprentices entering industry, deter- 
mine the period of apprenticeship, and 
regulate the hours of employment and 
wages. A clause in the act which is in 
the form of a contract debars apprenti- 
ces from joining trade unions till the 
last. year of apprenticeship. 


The Philadelphia Building Congress 
has announced the opening of classes 
for plasterers’ apprentices as part of, 
the trade extension courses at the South 
Philadelphia High School. The classes 
are held on Saturdays from 8 to 12 a.m. 
All apprentices who receive instruction 
in these classes must be indentured 
apprentices working at the trade. The 
employers have agreed to pay the 
apprentices for their time in attendance 
at these classes at the regular appren- 
ticeship rate. 


Under a decree of October 21, 1922, 
with regard to collective dismissals of 
employees in the Czecho-Slovak repub- 
lice, employers who propose to dismiss 
a large number of their workers must 
ceive at least a week’s notice of dismis- 
sal. The decree defines the term ‘‘col- 
lective dismissal’’ as dismissal within 
the period of one month of not less 
than ten per cent of the employees on 
the payrolls on the first working day of 
the month in question. The measure 
does not apply to seasonal workers or 
to agricultural labourers. 
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The question of the utilization of 
leisure by workers has been included 
in the agenda of the Sixth International 
Labour Conference to be convened in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in June of next 
year. In preparation of the discussion 
of this subject the International Labour 
Office is conducting an inquiry 
throughout the world and will prepare 
a technical report setting forth all ac- 
tivities for the utilization of leisure in 
use throughout the world giving 
examples of typical institutions in the 
various countries. 


The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association at their recent convention 
adopted a resolution by which they 
refused to negotiate with the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union under the 
terms of an amendment to the union’s 
constitution which provides that union 
printers and mailers employed in the 
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same plants should negotiate jointly; 
that all agreements so reached should 
expire concurrently, and that abroga- 
tion of an agreement by a strike or 
lockout in one department should ter- 
minate the agreement affecting the 
other. They also decided to broaden 
the Association’s support of printing 
trade schools, and made provision for 
the establishment of regional schools 
in several sections of the United States 
and Canada, the schools to be support- 
ed primarily by newspapers in the 
various regions. 


According to a judgment given in 
the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, London, England, it 
was decided that a member of the 
Amalgamated Marine Workers’ Union 
was entitled to inspect the union’s 
books through a qualified accountant. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 
The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Situation. 


MPLOYERS’ reports at the be- 
ginning of May indicated a much 
more favourable situation than in the 
preceding month, there being a marked 
revival of activity in manufacturing, 
together with seasonal expansion in the 
outside industries. The level of em- 
ployment was a great deal higher than 
at the same period of 1922, and 1921. 


At the beginning of May the per- 
centage of unemployment among mem- 
bers of trade unions was 4.6 as com- 
pared with 6.8 at the beginning of 
April and 10.4 per cent at the begin: 
ning of May, 1922. 


The employment Service of Canada 
ceport a gain in the daily business 
transacted during April, 1923, by the 
offices in the various provinces as com- 
pared with March, while compared with 
April, 1922, a slightly higher level of 
employment was maintained. 


The following is a brief survey of 
employment conditions at the end of 
May, 19238, as noted by the superinten- 
dents of the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada. 


Conditions in the Maritime Provinces 
were much the same as previously re- 
ported. The demand in the farming 
group continued fairly active and in 
the building and construction groups 
the improvement was reflected in the 
increased number of workers placed. 
Logging showed a slight decline, al- 
though a few vacancies were still re- 
gistered at St. John, New Glasgow and 
Amherst. 


The demand for labour in Quebee 
was very active and was most marked 
in the offices at Montreal and Sher- 
brooke. Continued calls were received 
for bushmen and river drivers, while 
the mining and quarrying districts were 
busy. In the manufacturing industries 
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increased activity was noted especially 
in the steel, brass and textile indus- 
tries. Road construction, railway main- 
tenance, and the building industry 
the demand for 
tradesmen in the latte: group exceed- 
ing the supply. Vacancies for house- 
hold workers were received in large 
numbers with a shortage of applicants. 


Ontario offices reported a decided 
improvement in employment condi- 
tions. The numerous demands for 
labourers and building tradesmen were 
filled easily while the increase in va- 
eancies for railway maintenance and 
construction was noticeable. A  pro- 
blem peculiar to most of the offices is 
the difficulty in securing experienced 
farm workers in numbers sufficient to 
meet the demand. The manufacturing 
industries were active, especially the 
metal and textile trades. Continued de- 
mands were received for river drivers 
and loggers for Northern Ontario while 
the mining district near Cobalt showed 
increased activity. 


The demand for farm labor in 
Manitoba, although brisk, was less 
urgent than during April and the early 
part of May. Substantial gains were 
shown in the building and construction 
groups although employment in these 
geroups was not so brisk as at the same 
time a year ago. 


In Saskatchewan, the seeding being 
near completion, the demand for farm 
workers slackened perceptibly although 
still very active in some localities. The 
majority of building tradesmen were 
employed and vacancies were available 
for all grades of carpenters and 
labourers as well as for railway cons- 
truction and maintenance workers. The 
supply of women workers for farms 
was not sufficient to meet the demand. 


In Alberta the calls for farm help 
eontinued fairly numerous while con- 
ditions in the building groups showed 
much improvement. Railway construc- 
tion operations and the logging indus- 
try absorbed numbers of labourers. 
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There was renewed employment in 
the logging industry and allied trades 
in British Columbia while orders for 
muckers for quartz and metal mining 
were received. Fewer calls for farm 
labourers were registered. The cons- 
truction groups continued to show im- 
provement, especially in road and rail- 
way construction, but few vacancies for 
building tradesmen were offered. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


The volume of em- 
ployment at the close of 
April increased to a 
marked extent. The resumption of ac- 
tivity early in the month in railway 
ear and other plants which had been 
closed down over Easter caused sub- 
stantial expansion to be indicated in 
the manufacturing industry. This was 
supplemented by a decided revival in 
the construction and other outside in- 
dustries and by considerable improve- 
ment in trade. Firm in all provinces 
except the Maritimes increased their 
staffs largely. The gains in Quebee and 
Ontario were especially pronouneed, 
but in the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia there were also substantial 
percentage increases. 


In all these districts the manufactur- 
ing industries absorbed a large share of 
the increases and considerable improve- 
ment was also indicated in construction, 
transportation, communication and 
trade. The losses in the Maritime dis- 
trict were slight and were due to the 
closing of the winter ports, together 
with contractions in mining and 
logging. 


Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa 
and Vancouver reported additions to 
staffs, while in Winnipeg a slight de- 
cline was indicated. Manufacturing in 
Montreal was considerably more active, 
largely but not entirely owing to the 
resumption of operations in locomotive 
shops. The construction, transporta- 
tion, trade and communication divi- 
sions also employed larger working 
forces. In Toronto there was substan- 
tial recovery in biscuit factories and 
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the employment afforded in meat-pack- 
ing, iron, steel, printing, gas, and other 
plants increased. Street railways and 
building contractors also reported im- 
provement. The increases in Ottawa 
were general; lumber and paper mills 
recorded increased activity and cons- 
truction and transportation also ab- 
sorbed more men. In Hamilton, gar- 
ment, hosiery, knitting, cotton, sheet 
metal, railway car and tobacco factories 
and building vontractors registered 
larger payrolls. Sugar refineries, lum- 
ber mills and building contractors re- 
ported the bulk of the expansion in 
Vancouver. In Winnipeg the decline 
was mainly due to losses in printing 
and publishing and in the employment 
afforded on street railways. An analysis 
of the returns by industries shows that 
all branches of the manufacturing divi- 
sion recorded expansion except leather, 
in which there was a decline. The iron 
and steel industry, chiefly owing to the 
resumption of activity in railway car 
shops, accounted for a large share of 
the improvement. Automobile, general 
machinery works and rolling mills also 
absorbed more employees. Thread, 
yarn, cloth and knitting mills, pulp, 
paper, canning, biscuit, sugar, glass, 
coke, gas, tobacco, chemical, electric 
current and electrical appliance es- 
tablishments were busier. The cons- 
truction, transportation, trade and 
communication industries reported con- 
siderable improvement, the increases in 
ecnstruction, in particular, being pro- 
nounced, Further heavy seasonal losses 
were indicated in logging camps in 
every province except British Columbia, 
where large additions to staff were re- 
corded. Coal mining in both eastern 
and western coal fields afforded con- 
siderably less employment, indicating 
chiefly seasonal curtailment of opera- 
tions. 


An article elsewhere in this issue 
gives the employment situation during 
April in some detail. 
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TRADE Better conditions pre- 
UNION vailed among trade 
REPORTS union members at the 


end of April than at the 
close of the preceding month and in 
comparison with the reports for April, 
1922 employment was also on a higher 
level. Returns were tabulated from 
1,368 labour organizations with an 
aggregate membership of 149,536 per- 
sons, 6,902 of whom were out of work 
at the end of April, a percentage of 4.6 
as compared with 6.8 per cent at the 
end of March and with 10.4 per cent 
at the end of April 1922. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- . 
tion in membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations 
reporting.) More employment than in 
the previous month was reported in all 
provinees with the exception of Alberta 
where considerably less work was af- 
forded coal miners. In comparison with 
the returns for April, 1922, smaller per- 
centages of unemployment were re- 
ported in every district. In the manu 
facturing industries as manifested by 
365 unions with a membership of 48.- 
803 persons, improvement was reported 
over the preceding month, owing to 
greater employment for bakers, cigar 
and tobacco, pulp and paper, furni- 
ture, textile, garment, leather, jewelry, 
elass and iron and steel workers. In 
the iron and steel group blacksmiths, 
machinists, moulders and sheet metal 
workers were more active but boiler- 
makers and iron shipbuilders, pattern- 
makers and railway carmen were slight- 
ly less fully engaged. The volume of 
employment in the printing trades was 
slightly less than in the previous month. 
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More employment was afforded in the 
manufacturing industries than at the 


‘close of April, 1922. Nova Scotia coal 


miners were more active than in Mareh 


but in Alberta a less favourable situa- 
tion was shown. Quarry workers in 
Nova Scotia and asbestos miners in 
@uebee reported no unemployment. 
Owing to seasonal activity, the situa- 
tion in the building and construction 
trades was much more favourable than 
at the end of March. Steam shovel and 
dredgemen, bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, carpenters and_ joiners, 
eranite and stonecutters and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers were busier. Im- 
provement in lesser degree was shown 
among bridge and_= structural iron 
workers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers and plumbers and steam- 
fitters. Electrical workers were slight- 
ly less active and hod earriers in Mani- 
toba reported considerable slackness. 
In comparison with the returns for 
April, 1922 all tradesmen except plum- 
bers and steamfitters and hod carriers 
were better employed. Shghtly more 
work than in the previous month was 
afforded by the 531 unions reporting in 
the transportation industries. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns cons- 
titute over 78 per cent of the total 
membership reported in the industries 
were more fully engaged. In the ship- 
ping and stevedoring division more idle- 
ness was recorded and a nominal 
change only was reported by street and 
employment was registered by team- 
sters and chauffeurs. Employment for 
retail shop clerks remained on the same 
level as in the preceding month, but 
the percentage out of work was slight- 
ly higher than that reported at the 
end of April, 1922. British Columbia 
fishermen reported considerable improve- 
ment. Hotel and restaurant employees 
and theatre and stage employees were 
busier and barbers and stationary en- 
gineers were also more fully employed. 


During the month of April, 1923, the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada made 34,172 references to posi- 
tions and effected a total of 32,933 
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EMPLOYMENT placements. Of these, 
OFFICE the placements in re- 
REPORTS 


gular employment num- 
bered 24,047 (20,869 of 
men and 3,178 of women) and place- 
ments in casual work were 8,886. 
Vacancies reported by employers 
totalled 42,393 of which 31,811 were for 
men and 10,582 for women. The num- 
ber of applications for work was 44,082, 
of which 33,977 were from men and 
10,105 from women. A comparison of 
the reports for this period with the 
preceding. month show a marked im- 
provement in employment conditions 
generally and especially in the demand 
for workers on farms. In contrast with 
the corresponding month a year ago a 
slightly brighter outlook is shown, al- 
though placements were approximately 
in the same volume. 


BUILDING According to _ the 
PERMITS AND Dominion Bureau of 
CONTRACTS Statisties the value of 
AWARDED 


building permits issued 
in 56 cities during April 
was higher than in the preceding month 
and also higher than in April 1922. 
The estimated value of the permits 
issued during the month was $17,544,- 
O61 as compared $8,544,228 in March 
and with $14,047,198 in April, 1922. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review, issued by Maclean Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during April amounted 
to $30,843,800 as compared with $19,- 
954,800 in March and with $29,428,400 
in April of last year. There was, there- 
fore, an increase of 54.6 per cent in the 
former and 4.8 per cent in the latter 
comparison. Of the total for the month 
under review $1,052,000 or 3.4 per cent, 
was to be spent in the Maritime Prov- 
inces; $27,304,600 or 88.5 per cent in 
Quebee and Ontario and $2,487,200 or 
8.1 per cent in the Western Provinces. 
A further analysis of the total for the 
month shows that $11,772,100 was to be 
spent on residences, $9,324,900 on busi- 
ness establishments, $1,176,600 on in- 
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dustrial buildings and $8,570,200 on 
engineering contracts. 


The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports 
that the output of pig 
iron during April amounted to 83,877 
tons, which was in advance of all 
monthly records since November 1920 
when 93,525 tons were produced. The 
production for March amounted to 
65,297 tons. The output in April ex- 
ceeded that of the corresponding month 
of last year by 51,305 tons or 157.5 per 
eent, and by 26.1 per cent the average 
for the corresponding month during the 
three-year period from 1919 to 1921, 
computed as 66,530 tons. The greatest 
~ advance in April was effected in foun- 
dry iron which increased from 4,603 
tons in March to 22,839 tons; the pro- 
duction of ferro-alloys also increased 
slightly from 2,213 tons in March to 
2,258 tons in April. The cumulative 
production for the first four months 
of the present year was 234,163 tons as 
compared with 140,061 tons duriag the 
same period of 1922 and 198,303 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1921. 
During April, one additional furnace 
was in operation at Sault Ste. Marie 
and one at Port Colborne resulting in 
a total of nine furnaces in blast. 


PRODUCTION 
REPORTS 


Steel production in April amounted 
to 92,598 tons (88,649 tons steel ingots 
and 3,949 tons steel castings) as com- 
pared with 89,088 tons in the previous 
month and 21,935 tons in April of the 
previous year. The April output this 
year was greater than in any month 
since November, 1920, when the pro- 
duction was 97,120 tons. The monthly 
average for April during the period 
from 1919 to 1921 was about 65,000 
tons. The cumulative production for 
the first four months of 1923 was 276,- 
184 as compared with 176,036 tons in 
the same period of the preceding year. 
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A report from the Department’s cor- 
respondent at Cobalt states that five 
cars containing approximately 326,501 
pounds of ore were shipped during 
April from the Cobalt camp, (including 
one car from the Keeley Mine, South 
Lorrain containing 61,195 pounds) as 
compared with ten cars containing 
746,345 pounds in the previous month. 
The Nipissing mine shipped 264 bars 
containing 304,177.92 ounces of silver, 
and the Mining Corporation of Canada 
shipped 253 bars containing 254,979.42 
ounces, making a total of 517 bars con- 
taining 559,157.34 ounces for the month 
of April as compared with 479 bars 
containing 514,430.85 ounces in the pre- 
vious month. 


A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 202,364,967 
feet B.M. of timber was scaled in that 
province during April. The total in- 
cludes Douglas fir, 92,021,648 feet; red 
cedar, 47,268,508 feet; hemlock, 24,651,- 
093 feet; spruce, 9,946,909 feet; balsam, 
4,316,458 feet; jack pine, 11,516,997 feet ; 
yellow pine, 6,464,305 feet; white pine, 
1,774,844 feet; larch, 4,168,944 feet; cot- 
ton wood, 198,965 feet; and other 
species, 35,796,798 feet. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways (including Grand 
Trunk Railway and electric lines) ac- 
cording to a preliminary statement. is- 
sued, amounted to $20,239,921. April 
the gross. earnings of the first four 
months of 1923 amounting to $72,978.- 
908. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for April were given in 
a preliminary statement as $13,651,494 
in comparison with $12,331,371 in the 
previous year; and for the four months 
ending April 30, 1923, as $51,546,046 
as compared with $48,820,665 for the 
same period in 1922, 
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Strikes. 


_ The time loss due to industrial dis- 
- putes reported to the Department dur- 
ing May was greater than during April 
byt less than during May, 1922. There 
were in existence at some time or other 
during the month 34 disputes, involving 
4,707 employees and a time loss of 
65,188 working days, as compared with 
22 strikes in April, invelving 2,203 em- 
pioyees and a time loss of 34,553 work- 
ing days. In May, 1922, there were re- 
eorded 31: disputes involving 138,483 
employees with an estimated time loss 
‘of 279,857 working days. At the be- 
ginning of May there were on record 
17 disputes, involving 1,227 employees. 
Seventeen new disputes commenced dur- 
ing May involving 3,480 employees with 
a time loss of 35,108 working days. 
Four of the strikes commencing prior 
to May twelve of those commenc- 
ing during May terminated during the 
month. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were 18 aes involving 
2,101 employees. 


Prices. 


The movement in wholesale prices 
during May continued upward, the in- 
dex number again showing an inérease 
over the previous month while the 
family budget in terms of retail prices 
continued to fall, being lower at the 
beginning of May owing to a seasonal 
fall in the prices of dairy products 
especially butter. 


In wholesale prices the index num- 
ber stood at 228.5 for May as compared 
with 227.4 in April; 226.1 for May, 
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1922; 247.3 for) May, 1921; 356.6 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 186.3 for 
May, 1914. The rise was due to seasonal 
changes in sugar, potatoes, cattle, and 
fish and there were seasonal decreases 
in dairy produce, while grain also de- 
clined. Important advances also oe- 
curred in textiles and in raw furs while 
fuel and building materials showed 
some substantial declines. Compared 
with a year ago the groups Grains and 
Fodder, Animals and Meats, Fruits and 
Vegetables, Fuel and Lighting, House 
Furnishings, and Drugs and Chemicals 
were lower. All the other groups were 
higher. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.36 
at the beginning of May as compared 
with $10.64 at the beginning of April; 
$10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $7.48 for May, 1914. 


Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the figures averaged 
$20.89 as compared with $21.21 for 
April; $20.57 for May, 1922; $22.84 for 
May, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); and $14.21 for May, 1914. In 
foods butter declined violently while 
eggs, milk, cheese, mutton, bacon, and 
evaporated apples showed smaller de- 
clines. The chief advances occurred in 
sugar, sirloin steak, potatoes, and tea. 
Fuel was again slightly lower while 
rent advanced in a small number of 
cities and declined in others. 
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CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING APRIL, 1923 


HE figures shown below are derived 

from a statement prepared by the 
Department of Customs and Excise 
showing the imports of various classes 
of commodities, free and dutiable, for 
the months of April, 1922 and 1928, 
and the exports, domestic and foreign, 





of similar classes of goods for the same 
period. 

The following table shows imports, 
free and dutiable, and the experts, dom- 
estic and fereign, of the various classes 
of products, for the month of April, 
1923. 








Classes of goods 





Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods 
Agricultural and vegetable products, other than foods 
Animals and anima] products.....4....6..-0%- 0406s): 
Fibres, textiles and textile products................+. 
Wood, wood products and paper...........eccceeeeee 
iron rand igs’ products 02S. pa! snes Ue a eke Pabes afek 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 
Non-metallic minerals and products...............06. 
Chemicals and allied products 5 so tie via Mile his, » He's Ks 


Miscellaneous commodities ...........cccecseccccccces 


In April, 1928, the duty collected 
amounted to $10,320,778 as compared 
with $9,124,225 in April, 1922. 


The following comparative table shows 
the values of merchandise eutered for 
consumption ard -lhe merchandise, dom- 
estic and foreign, exported in the 
months. of April 1922 and 1923. 


Imports Exports 

Free Dutiable T Domestic Foreign 
jae 6,537,008 15,094,829 51,081 
2,856,443 2,250,299 1,664,748 67,387 
1,347,645 1,704,286 5,911,201 62,246 
5,884,150 8,691,488 531,895 132,388 
1,417,203 1,838,281 17,392,855 27,249 
1,357,864 12,831,970 5,164,116 152,833 
1,417,147 2,224,250 3,645,091 29,720 
5,625,130 5,563,400 2,153,207 21,391 

890,730 1,144,338 1,072,445 14,104 
1,166,158 1,852,382 1,101,864 126,576 














Month of April 


1922 1923 








Merchandise entered for con- $ $ 
SHOWA DOL MKON Le PROT, MOE Ie Re Le 47,695,454 | 68,181,520 
Merchandise, domestic, exported] 31,917,500 | 53,642,251 
DOL BW acs Gece, ute SEN 79,612,954 |121,823,571 
Merchandise, foreign, exported... 734,541 685,825 
Grand total, Canadian |———————|—--—_—_— 
Traded sae singe eae 80,347,495. |122'509,396 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1923. 


URING the month of May the De- 

partment received reports of five 
Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with disputes be- 
tween (1) The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Lines, and certain of its 
employees being engineers, cranesmen, 
firemen and watchmen, members of the 
International Brotherhood of Steam 
Shovel and Dredge Men, District No. 6; 
(2) The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Western Lines, and certain of its 
employees being members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Steam Shovel 


and Dredge Men, District No. 6; (3) 


The Brantford Municipal Railway Com- 
mission and certain of its employees be- 
ing street railway workers, members of 
local Division No. 685, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America; (4) The 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
certain of its employees being members 
of Division No. 279, Amalgamated As- 
‘sociation of Street. and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America; and (5) 
The Shipping Federation of Canada and 
Canadian Pacifie Steamships, Limited, 
and certain workmen being checkers and 
coopers, members of Lodge No. 927, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 


Applications Received 


During the month two applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation were receiy- 
ed as follows: 


f 

(1) From employees ot the City of 
Calgary being policemen, members of 
the Calgary City Policemen’s Protective 


Federal Union No. 6. As this dispute 
did not fall directly within the scope of 
the Act, the consent of the employer was 
necessary before a Board could be estab- 
lished. The corporation of Calgary did 
not consent to the establishment of a 
Board, and the matter in dispute was 
instead referred to a Iceal board of ar- 
bitration, and satisfactorily adjusted. 


(2) From employees of the Canadian 
National Telegraphs, being members of 
the Canadian National Telegraphs, Sys- 
tem Division No. 48, Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America. A Board 
was established and Messrs. F. H. Mar- 
key, K.C., Montreal, and’ David Camp- 
bell, Wimnipeg, nominees of the em- 
ployer and men respectively, were ap- 
pointed members of the Board. The 
chairman of the Board had not been ap- 
pointed at the end of the month. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Shipping Federation of Canada and the 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, 
and certain of their employees  be- 
ing checkers and coopers, members 
of Lodge No. 927, Brotherhood of 
Railway .and | Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, members of a Board 
were appointed as follow: Mr. E. McG. 
Quirk, Montreal, chairman, appointed 


by the Minister in the absence of a re- 


commendation from the other members 
of the Board, Mr. Bernard Rose, Mont- 
real, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a recommendation from the 
employers, and Mr. J. G. O’Donoghue, 
K.C., Toronto, nominee of the employees. 
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Report of Board in dispute between the Canadian National Railways, 
(Western Lines) and its steam shovel and dredge men. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways 
(Western Lines) and certain employees 
being engineers, cranesmen, firemen and 
watchmen, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredge Men, District No. 6. The Board 
was composed as follows: Mr. W. H. 
Trueman, K.C., Winnipeg, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a recommendation from the other two 
members Messrs. C. E. Dafoe and David 
Campbell, both of Winnipeg, nominees 
of the railways and employees respect- 
ively. The report was unanimous and 
contained recommendations as to a set- 
tlement of the dispute. 


The text of the Report is as follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between The Canadian Nation- 
al Railways (Western Lines), Em- 
ployers, and certain employees being 
members of the International Brother- 
hood of Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, 
District No. 6. 


Winnipeg, Man., 
23rd May, 1923. 

The Honourable, 

The Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir, 

The Board constituted herein begs 
leave to report as follows: 


Sessions of the Board were held on 
January 29th, February 2nd, 19th and 
23rd, March 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 7th and 8th, 
April 2nd, 8rd, 9th, 10th and 12th, and 
May 5th, 18th, 21st, 22nd and 28rd, 
1923. The employees were represented 
by Messrs. J. E. Sims, J. L. Driscoll 
and Alexander Robertson, and the Can- 
adian National Railways were repre- 
sented by Messrs. A. A.- Tisdale, J. W. 
Crane and S. McElmoyle. 


The main question in dispute, ex- 
clusive of certain differences as to work- 
ing conditions, is one of wage reduction 
affecting engineers, cranesmen, firemen 
and watchmen employed on or in or 
about steam shovels, ditchers, clamshells 
and locomotive cranes. Related thereto 
is a submission that a differential rate 
of wage as between steam shovel and 
ditcher engineers adverse to the latter 
is without justification, and restoration 
of wages of both classes to the equal rates 
in force prior to May lst, 1921, is asked. 
The employer among other contentions 
submitted that the railways represented 
by it had never had any schedule agree- 
ment or contract with the International 
Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredge Men, and that there was no 
schedule agreement covering the em- 
ployees in question except ditcher en- 
gineers, who, it was said, are embraced 
in Wage Agreement No. 5 and supple- 
ments thereto entered into by the Rail- 
way Association of Canada and the 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers, 


For the employees it was replied that 
the ditcher engineers were not a party 
to the agreement on the ground that they 
are not affiliated with the United Bro- 
therhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees wwho were unauthorized to re- 
present them. It was also pointed out 
that the ditcher engineers represented 
an inconsiderable proportion of the em- 
ployees concerned. The inclusion of 
ditcher engineers in the wage schedule 
in Agreement No. 5 is.due to their in- 
clusion in Wage Agreement No. 2 made 
between the Canadian Railway War 
Board and the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Labourers, in respect to 
inerease in rates of pay and certain con- 
ditions of service in conformity with the 
terms of Supplement No. 8, General 
Order 27 of the Director General, United 
States Railroad Administration, for 
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employees in the Maintenance of Way 
Department, and effective on the rail- 
ways therein named, and to their inclu- 
sion in Wage Agreement No. 3 made be- 
tween the same parties. By a ruling of 
the Canadian War Board dated January 
7th, 1919, it was held that steam shovel 
engineers, cranesmen, firemen and simi- 
larly engaged employees are covered by 
Agreement No. 2. It was therefore the 
position of the employer before this 
Board that resting upon these facts the 
railways could properly apply to the 
employees in question the provisions of 
the Maintenance of Way Agreement en- 
tered into with the Railway Association. 


The examination of the issue thus rais- 
ed was represented in a great deal of 
evidence and discussion. k'our general 
officers of the United Srotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees gave 
testimony, in which they definitely ad- 
mitted the Brotherhood did not repre- 
sent the employees in question. This 
evidence was not refuted by the em- 
ployer. 


It is therefore the finding of the Board 
that the employees were not adequately 
represented at the conferences between 
the Railway Association of Canada and 
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the United Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Labourers in which said Wage 
Agreement No. 5 was prepared. The 
Board therefore recommend that reduc- 


tions in wages should only be made in 


conformity with the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; that reductions af- 
fecting employees in question should be 
on the average and in the aggregate in 
accordance with reductions in wages of 
other employees made during and since 
1921, having regard to the class of work 
performed, and that the consideration 
of said reductions and all matters per- 
taining to wages and working conditions 
be the subject of conference and nego- 
tiation between the railway management 
and a duly authorized committee of the 
employees: 


It is considered that the findings and 
recommendations of the Board make it 
possible for the employer and employees 
to dispose of, in conference, all matters 
in dispute. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sg¢d.) W. H. Trueman, 
Chairman, 


C. E. Daroz, 
D- CAMPBELL. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Western Lines) and its steam shovel and dredge men. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Western Lines) and certain 
of its employees being members of the 
International 
Shovel and Dredge Men District No. 6. 
The Board was composed of Mr. W. H. 
Trueman, K.C., Winnipeg, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the ab- 
sence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Mr. 
C. E. Dafoe, Winnipeg, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the Company, and Mr. 
David Campbell, Winnipeg, nominee of 


Brotherhood of Steam 


the employees. The report was unani- 
mous and contained recommendations as 
to a settlement of the dispute. 


The text of the Report is as follows: 


Report of Board 


{n the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Company and certain 
employees, being members of the 
International Brotherhood of Steam 
Shovel and Dredge Men, District 
No. 6. 


oo4 


Winnipeg, Man., 
23rd May, 1923. 
The Honourable, | 

The Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir, 

The Board constituted herem begs 
leave to report-as follows: 


Sessions of the Board were held on 
May 7th, 9th, 10th and 23rd, 1923. The 
employees were represented by Mr. J. 
E. Sims. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company declined to attend sittings of 
the Board. Attached hereto is a letter 
of Chairman of Board notifying Can- 
adian Pacific Railway Company of date 
of hearing and company’s letter in re- 
ply. The questions involved in the dis- 
pute are the same as raised in dispute 
between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Lines) and certain em- 
ployees, also members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredge Men, District No. 6, referred to 
this Board and covered by its report 
of even date herewith. Certain portions 
of the evidence given on the hearing of 
the last mentioned dispute were relev- 
ant to the matters in issue herein and 
have been made use of by the Board in 
connection with its disposition of the 
subject matter principally in dispute 
herein. 


The important question submitted to 
the Board, exclusive of certain differ- 
ences as to working conditions, is one of 
wage reduction affecting engineers, 
cranesmen, firemen and wathmen em- 
ployed on or in or about steam snovels, 
ditchers, clamshells and locomotive 
eranes. Related thereto is a submission 
that a differential rate of wage as be- 
tween steam shovel and ditcher engineers 
adverse to the latter is without justifica- 
tion, and restoration of wages of both 
classes to the equal rates in force prior 
to,, May , 1st, ,.1921,..is,, asked.,:,. Phe, ,em- 
ployer by letter dated October Ist, 1922, 
addressed to the Honourable the Min- 
ister of Labour, submitted among other 
contentions that engineers and firemen 
on ditchers, clamshells, locomotive cranes 
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and steam shovels are specifically cover- 
ed by Wage Agreement No. 5 and sup- 
plements thereto governing service of 
maintenance of way employees and shop 
labourers. 


For the employees the position was 
taken before the Board that ditcher en- 
gineers are alone mentioned in the said 
wage agreement and supplements and 
that they are not a party to the agree-. 
ment as they are not affiliated with the 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, who are therefore un- 
authorized to represent them. It is also 
pointed out. that the ditecher engineers 
represented an inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the employees concerned: The 
inelusion of ditcher engineers in the 
wage schedule in Agreement No. 5 is 
due to their inclusion in Wage Agree-. 
ment No. 2 made between the Canadian. 
Railway War Board and the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Labour- 
ers, in respect to increases in rates of 
pay and certain conditions of service in ° 
conformity with the terms of Supple- 
ment No. 8, General Order 27 of the 
Director General, United States Rail- 
road Administration, for employees in 
the Maintenance of Way. Department, 
and effective on the railways. therein 
named, and to their inclusion in Wage 
Agreement No. 3 made between the same 
parties. ! 


The examination of this issue, which 
was also the subject in large part of the 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the same class of em- 
ployees, was represented in a great deal 
of evidence before the Board on _ the 
hearing of the last mentioned dispute 
as well as in the proceedings herein. 
Four general officers of the United Bro- 
therhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees gave testimony, in which they 
definitely admitted that the Brother- 
hood did not represent the employees in 
question in negotiating said wage agree- 
ments. This evidence is not contrac-- 
dicted by the employer. 
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It is therefore the finding of the Board 
that the employees were not adequately 
represented at the conferences between 
the Railway Association of Canada and 
the United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers in which said Wage Agree- 
ment No. 5 (and Supplements) was pre- 
pared. The Board therefore recom- 
mend that reductions in wages should 
only be made in conformity with the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; 
that reductions affecting employees in 
question should be on the average and 
in the aggregate in accordance with re- 
ductions in wages of other empioyees 
made during and since 1921, having re- 
gard to the class of work performed, and 
that the consideration of said reductions 
and all matters pertaining to wages and 
working conditions be the subject of 
conference and negotiation between the 
railway management and a duly author- 
ized committee of the employees. 


Tt is considered that the findings and 
recommendations of the Board make it 
possible for the employer and employees 
to dispose of, in conference, all matters 
in. dispute. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) W. H. Trueman, 
Chairman, 
C. E. DArog, 
D. CAMPBELL. 


Winnipeg, 7th May 1923. 


Re C. P. R. (Western Lines) and certain of its 
employees being members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Steam Shovel 
Shovel and Dredge Men, District No. 6. 


C. Murphy, Esq., 
General Manager, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Winnipeg. 
Dear Sir, ; 


As Chairman of the Board of Conciliation 
instituted by the Minister of Labour in this mat- 
ter, I have to advise you that I have fixed 
Wednesday, 9th May, 1923, at the hour of 
2.30 o’clock in the afternoon at room on the 
second floor of the Legislative Building, 


Winnipeg which room is situate opposite the 
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office of Mr. Healy, Librarian, for the hear- 
ing of said matter. 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) W. H. TRUEMAN. 


CANADIAN Paciric RaiLbway COMPANY 
Western Lines 
Winnipeg, Man., 
8th May, 1928. 
93326. 
His Hon. Judge Trueman, 
New Law Courts, 
Cor. Kennedy & Broadway, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
My dear Judge, 
Referring to our conversation. 

Following are copies of two wires forward- 
ed by the Vice-President to the Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, in connection with the request 
for a Board of Conciliation as applied for by 
the International Brotherhood of Steam 
Shovel and Dredge Men. These two messages 
fully set out the viewpoint of the company. 

Message of January 12th: 


‘‘Vour letter fifth instant, regarding ap- 
pointment Board of Conciliation Steam 
Shovel and Dredge Men. Beyond two or 
three individual communications from em- 
ployees regarding certain changes in rates 
of pay we have not had any application 
from employees making up steam shovel 
erews with reference at any alleged griev- 
ances with respect to working conditions 
or other matters. While we are always 
prepared to mect our employees or join in 
conciliation proceedings in such matters if 
nvover negotiations have brought about any 
disagreement, under all the circumstances as, 
they exist in this case, I regret that I can- 
not consistently agiee to iake any action 
towards appointment of representative for 
this company on proposed joint Board of 
Conciliation. In my opinion, as far as this 
company is concerned, a _ disagreement 
does not exist with our employees developed 
by negotiations as provided for by the 
ACEH 


Message of January 17th: 

‘‘Your telegram thirteenth regarding ap- 
pointmnt Board Conciliation Steam Shovel 
and Dredge Men. We still take the position 
that we have not had any submission with 
respect to rates of pay after these em- 
ployees were given explanations as to rea- 
sons for reductions applied. We submit that 
it is not the intention of the Act that a 
Board should be appointed in such cir- 
cumstances and must respectfully decline to 
name a representative on any Board which 
may be appointed.’’ 

Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) C. Murpny, 
General Manager. 
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Report of Board in dispute between the Brantford Municipal Railway 
Commission and certain of its employees. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Brantford Municipal Railway 
Commission and certain of its employees, 
being street railway workers, members 
of Local Division No. 585, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America. The Board 
was composed as follows: Mr. J. G. 
O’Donoghue, K.C., Toronto, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. F. H. MceGui- 
gan and James Simpson, poth of Tor- 
onto, nominees of the Commission and 
employees respectively. The report was 
unanimous and was accompanied by the 
copy of an agreement signed by both 
parties. 


The text of the Report. and Agree- 
ment is as foliows: 


Report of Board 
Toronto, May 22nd, 1923. 
In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Brantford 
Municipal Railway Commission 
(Employer) and certain of its em- 
ployees being street railway work- 
ers, members of Local Division No. 
685, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, (Employees). 


The Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. > 
Sir, 


The undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you in this matter beg to 
report as follows: 


Meetings of the Board were held at 
Toronto on May 38rd, 4th and 22nd, and 
at Brantford on May 15th, 18th and 
21st. 


The following appeared before the 
Board to present the respective claims: 


For the Commission: F. J. Calbeck, 
Esq., Chairman; C. H. Hartman, Esq., 
Member; J. Hill, Esq., Member; J. 
Foster, Esq., Manager. 


For the Employees: Patrick Walsh, 
President of Local Division No. 685; C. 
B. Forsyth, Financial Secretary; F. S. 
Vinal, Executive Board Member; W. 
Jennings, Vice-President, Amalgamated 
Association. 


The parties were heard at length, and 


-as a result of the good feeling displayed 


by all parties, prompted as they were 
by a sense of fairness towards one an- 
other, the Board was enabled to bring 
them together in the agreement, a copy 
of which is attached hereto. Special 
circumstances that need not be referred 
to here governed both parties in their 
attitude towards each other. The net 
result will be found in the agreement. 


We have the honour to be, 
Yours sincerely, 


(Sed.) J. G. O’Donoauug, 
Chairman. 
F.. H. McGuiean, 
For the Commission. 
JAMES SIMPSON, 
For the Employees. 


AGREEMENT made this twenty-first day 
of May A.D., 1923, between: the Brantford 
Municipal Railway Company and the Brant- 
ford Municipal Railway Employees’ Union, 
of the City of Brantford. 

The following rules and rates of pay be- 
come effective on the first day of April, 1923, 
and continue in effect for one year, and from 
year to year thereafter, except upon thirty 
days’ notice in writing by either party of 
their desire for a change: 

1. The Commission agrees to meet and 
treat through their proper officers with the 
representatives of the employees should any 
differences arise during the term of the 
the agreement. 

2. No objection or discrimination shall be 
made in case of employees who are or may 
become members of any organization. 


3. Nine hours shall constitute a day’s work, 
and which shall be performed in nine con- 
secutive hours, wherever practicable, but not 
to exceed twelve hours in any event. 
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4. Time and a half shall be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of nine hours. 


5. Regular scheduled runs shall pay a min- 
imum of nine hours per day, except when 
power is not available, or the Commission may 
be unable to operate cars due to causes be- 
yond their control, in which case employee, 
shall be paid only for the time on duty. 


6. The Commission will furnish yearly on 
or before the first day of October uniforms 
consisting of one coat, one vest and two pairs 
trousers to motormen and conductors who have 
been in the service continuously for two years 
and over. Men who have been in the service 
for less than two years shall pay half the cost 
of the uniform provided. Any employees vol- 
untarily leaving the service within one month 
after receiving the uniform shall pay half the 
cost, and, if within two months, shall pay one- 
quarter. 


7. Conductors shall be provided with $25.00 
for tickets and change and shall have the 
full amount upon his person at all times while 
on duty. 


8. The assignment of regular runs shall take 
place every six months or oftener as may be 
found necessary. Senior men shall have the 
first choice of runs. For Bus line service men 
considered most suitable may be selected. 
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9; In the event of a reduction of force being 
found necessary, junior men shall be laid off 
in order of length of service and shall be re- 
employed according to seniority when vacan- 
cies shall occur. 


10. In the event of any employee being 
suspended or discharged he shall have the 
right to a hearing at which he may be assisted. 
by a Committee of his fellow employees, and, 
in the event of being found not guilty, he 
shall be reinstated to his former position and 
be paid for all time lost. 


11. An extra three cents per hour shall be 
paid for the training of students. 

12. The wages of motormen and conductors 
shall be: | 

1st year service 46 cents per hour. 

2nd year service 48 cents per hour. 
3rd year service and over 50 cents per hour. 


Witness, Brantford Municipal Railway 
Commission. 


(Sgd.) F. J. CALBECK, 
Chairman. 
Witness, Brantford Electric Railway 
Employees’ Union. 
(Sgd.) Patrick JosEPH WALSH, 
President. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Ottawa Electric Railway Company 
| and certain of its employees. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with the dispute be- 
tween the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company and certain of its employees, 
being members of Local Division No. 
279, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. The Board was composed of 
Mr. J. T. Costello, Alexandria, Ont., 
chairman, appointed by the Minster in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board, Messrs. George D. Kelley and 
Hal. J. Burns, both of Ottawa, nominees 
of the Company and employees respect- 
ively. The report was signed by the 
ehairman and Mr: Hal. J. Burns, and 
contained recommendations for the sev 
tlement of the dispute. A minority re- 
port signed by Mr. George D. Kelley, re- 
presentative of the Company, was also 
received. 


The text of the Board’s report is as 
follows: 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 

Investigation Act, 1907, and of a 
dispute between the Ottawa Electric 
Railway Company and_its em- 
ployees, members of Division 279, 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. 


Ottawa, June 1st, 1923. 


To the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— 

The Board of Conciliation appointed 
in this matter and consisting of F. T. 
Costello, Barrister, Chairman, Geo. D. 
Kelley, Barrister, representing the com- 
pany, and Hal. J. Burns, Barrister, re- 
presenting the employees, met at the 
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City of Ottawa on the 4th day of May, 
1923, and has been in daily session since. 


The company was represented by 
Major F. D. Burpee and Mr. A. J. 
Tobin, and the employees by Messrs. 
William P. Jennings, International Of- 
ficer, F. W. McRae, President, and Ed- 
O’Connor and J. C. Davidson of the 
local Association of Employees. 


Through the courtesy of His Worship 
Frank H. Plant, Mayor of the City of 
Ottawa, the Board held its open meet- 
ings in the City Hall. 


At the first open meeting held by the 
Board on’May the 8th, the Chairman 
read the instruments under the seal of 
the Department of Labour appointing 
himself, Mr. Kelley and Mr. Burns as 
members of the said Board. 


The matter of the demands of the men 
was then proceeded with. 


On Wednesday, May the 9th, when 
the Board again resumed its sittings, 
the Chairman took the occasion of point- 
ing out to the representatives appearing 
before the Board that this Board was 
a Board of Conciliation and not of Ar- 
bitration and that it was apparent that 
a great number of difficulties existed 
between the employees and the company 
that could be amicably arranged by a 
conference between them, and suggest- 
ed that the spirit of conciliation should 
exist as far as was possible and reason- 
able in their conference and recommend- 
ed that the representatives of the com- 
pany and employees meet together and 
arrange as far as possible what might be 
agreed upon. 


On Tuesday, May the 15th, the Board 
again resumed its open sittings, and the 
representatives of the company and the 
employees reported that they had agreed 
in all matters excepting on the hours of 
labour and working conditions and 
wages. 


It developed early in the presentation 
of evidence on behalf of the employees 
that some suggestion should be made by 
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this Board in order to remedy the length 
of time which an employee was forced 
to work in order to complete the requir- 
ed number of hours for his day’s work, 
It was submitted that strong recom- 
mendations were to be found in the re- 
boards advocating 
that a reduction be made in the number 
of hours of the spread, but seemingly 
no serious effort had been made to do so. 
In fact the company’s representatives 
admitted that in the case of a nine-hour 
working day it was practically impos- 
sible to arrange the spread differently. 
although admitting that the long spread 
would not exist in the case of an eight- 
hour day. This at this meeting of the 
Board and at subsequent ones, led to 
the discussion of the demand of the em- 
ployees for an eight-hour day which was 
really the main question in dispute. 


It was submitted that the eight-hour 
day was a provision incorporated in the 
recommendations of the League of Na- 
tions as a matter of importance as a 
standard to be arrived at where it has 
not already been enforced; that at a 
great number of international and na- 
tional industrial conventions it was very 
strongly advocated and endorsed. 


On behalf of the company it was re- 
presented that the nine-hour day was 
ideal for the operation of a street rail- 
way, as practically speaking there was 
eighteen hours of operation. The only 
other objection was the matter of the 
increased expense to arrange for the in- 
auguration of the eight-hour day. The 
representatives of the company further 
pointed out that there has been for some 
time a ten-minute-paid-for allowance 
for ‘Pull Out’”’ and ‘‘Pull In’’, making 
an allowance of twenty mmutes per diem 
for which the company paid but which 
was not actually worked: This Board 
recognizes the necessity, particularly 
with respect to street railways, of the 
employees arriving at their work 
promptly on time so that they may take 
out the car which they are to operate 
for the day strictly according to sche- 
dule, and consequently recognizes the 
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necessity of the men being at the sheds 
before the time allotted for the com- 
menecement of their run. In view of this 
and in view of the evidence submitted on 
behalf of the company and on behalf 
of the employees, this Board recommends 
the establishment of the principle of the 
eight-hour day on the Ottawa Electric 
Railway, but would recommend that this 
be actual platform time, i,e., to be from 
the actual time a run is started from 
the shed until the run is completed at 
the shed. This Board further recog- 
nizes that in the business of a street rail- 
way it is impossible to adhere to a strict 
eight-hour day, and in view of this fur- 
ther recommends that, where a run can 
be completed within twenty minutes in 
excess of the eight hours, the same shah 
be worked by tne men and shall be paid 
for by the company at only regular 
rates. Only where a man works a per- 
iod in excess of eight hours and twenty 
minutes shall he be paid overtime, and 
then he shall be paid time and one half 
over the eight hours. 


The question of the spread of time 
is another case where the Board feels 
- that the company is experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty, having regard to the 
fact that at certain times of the day it 
iS necessary to provide a great number 
of cars for the convenience of the public 
which are not used at other times dur- 
ing the day when the traffic is light in 
comparison, and for that reason the 
Board does not consider the demand of 
the men that the work be completed 
in ten consecutive hours feasible and 
would therefore recommend that the 
work. where possible, be completed in 
ten consecutive hours, but in no ease is 
the spread to exceed twelve hours. This 
recommendation is made particularly in 
view of the fact that the representatives 
of this company have stated that the 
establishment of the eight-hour day 
would do away largely with the spread 
which exists to-day and which in some 
cases extends over a period of fourteen 
hours. 
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In regard to the demand of the em- 
ployees for an increase of 25 per cent 
in wages, the Board, from the evidence 
submitted, finds that the cost of living 
has increased somewhat, but, because of 
the financial burden which the inaugura- 
tion of an eight-hour day would impose 
upon the employing company, would 
recommend an increase only of six cents 
per hour, which would bring the older 
employees up to the daily wage which 
they are at present receiving for a day 
of nine hours, and we would suggest the 
following table of wages: 


Motormen and Conductors 


Ist. Yeartioyedl. yiixveni.. .00 
Oud pati. wk a a, iy 
BEAD YVCOE he ee hs, Seeriuliey ibe 
Ath: Year, andpafter ..... ces .b4 


This increase of six cents an hour 
should apply to all employees excepting 
those now receiving less than 44 cents, 
and as to these the rate of wages should 
be increased in proportion only. 


One point stressed by the represent- 
atives of the company was that the 
establishment of the eight-hour day and 
increase in hourly wages would entail 
such a financial burden on the company 
that the profits of the company would 
be cut down to nothing or they might 
meet with serious loss. The company 
is now obligated to the City for five 
years to maintain the five-cent fare gen- 
erally. In our opinion this is not a 
matter for our consideration. These are 
matters that may be adjusted by an 
appeal to the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners of Canada. The company 
have already appealed to the. Board of 
Railway Commissioners on other oc- 
casions. If necessity is shown for an 
increase of fares, such may be granted 
on proper evidence. In such an applica- 
tion the public may be amply protected 
by representation before the Board of 
Railway Commissioners. 


This Board would recommend that the 
finding of this Board be retroactive from 
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the first of May, 1928, when the agree- 
ment of 1922 between the Company: and 
the employees lapsed. 


This Board recommends that the draft 
agreement as submitted to us be amend: 
ed so as to inelude the above recom- 
mendations and findings and be entered 
into by the company and employees for 
a period of one year from the first of 
May, 1923. 


(Sgd.) F. T. CostTEno, 
Chairman. 
H. J. Burns, 
Member of Board. 


Minority Report. 


In the matter of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, and 
of a dispute between the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company and its 
employees, members of Division 
279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Hm- 
ployees of America. 


To the Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— 

I have given careful consideration to 
the evidence and arguments submitted 
before the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
the dispute between the Ottawa Elec- 
tric Railway Company and certain of 
its employees and: I am unable to agree 
with the other members of this Board 
in their findings made thereon. 


Practically nothing new was laid. be- 
fore this Board. The employees sub- 
mitted a draft of a proposed agreement 
containing a number. of clauses 
in regard to which no_ real . dis- 
pute existed. After different meet- 
ings, the only matters left for the 
Board to dispose of were those having 
reference to wages and hours of labour 
(including therein working 
tions). It was not seriously argued 
that there had been any appreciable 
change in the cost of living since the 
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report of the last Board appointed to 
deal with the relations between the 
parties to the present Board. At the 
time that the wages of the employees 
of the Ottawa Electric Railway were 
last reduced, although the cost of liv- 
ing had fallen 24 per cent, the em- 
ployees were only asked to accept a 
reduction in their wages of 1214 per cent. 
Before this Board the employees fell 
back upon the argument that even if 
their wages had not been decreased by 
a percentage equal to the percentage 
sown as being the decrease in the cost 
of living, the wages received by them 
had not at any time been wages that 
were commensurate with the cost of 
living. 

The company in its argument sub- 
mitted figures showing that the in- 
creases granted to the employees of the 
Ottawa Hlectric Railway, taking the 
Dominion cf Canada as a whole, were 
higher by some 7 per cent than relative 
increases granted elsewhere. Bearing 
in mind that conduetors and motormen 
of the Ottawa Electric Railway are 
furnished with certain clothing and 
equipment and with free transporta- 
tion, the following analysis of the pay- 
roll of the company for the year end- 
ing March 31st, 1923, should be of in- 
terest as showing the earnings of con- 
ductors and motormen :— 
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93 82 Under 5 years $1,427 
109 36 6 to 10 years $1,444 
86 40 11 to 15 years $1,488 
55 44 16 to 20 years $1,480 
41 55 Over 20 years $1,462 








The above table includes all of the 
menu who are in regular employment; it 
does not include spare men. It was 
emphasized by the company that while 
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its staff of conductors and motormen 
was generally recognized as_ being 
courteous and capable, the duties which 
they were called upon to perform were 
of a very light nature. II ean scarcely 
be argued that the employees should 
be considered skilled workmen since a 
training period of from sixty to one 
hundred hours is sufficient to enable 
any of them to enter upon the active 
performance of their duties. 


The company also submitted a table 
showing that the wages of its conduc- 
tors and motormen taken on a yearly 
basis were higher than those actually 
received by the different skilled classes 
of workmen in this city including car- 
penters, bricklayers, etc. No attempt 
was made to controvert the statement 
so submitted. — 


During the progress of the present 
Board a peculiar situation arose, and 
which has a considerable bearing on 
the present dispute. An adjournment 
of this Board was granted in order that 
the representative of the employees 
who was presenting their case might 
proceed to Brantford, Ontario, to there 
present the case of the employees be- 
fore a Board constituted to deal with 
a dispute between the employees of 
the Electric Railway operated in Brant- 
ford and the Commission operating it. 
The same evidence as presented to our 
Board was thus available for the Brant- 
ford Board, the Chairman of which was 
J. G. O'Donoghue, K.C. of Toronto, 
who has for many years acted as legal 
representative of different labour 
bodies and who should not be consider. 
ed as prejudiced in favour of any body 
of employers. Mr. O’Donoghue and 
the other two members of this Board, 
after full consideration, fixed the wage 
rate for the employees in Brantford at 
50¢e per hour. These employees operate 
what are commonly known as one-man 
ears. Employees in such an occupa- 
tion usually receive five cents per hour 
more than that paid on cars operated 
by two men. Deducting this extra 
allowance would leave the wage rate 
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unanimously agreed upon in Brantford 
at 45¢e per hour. If the employers, em- 
ployees and three members of the 
Brantford Board were mutually agree- 
able to this settlement, it is difficult 
to see why on the same evidence and 
with no suggestion of different exist- 
ing conditions the present Board should 
advise that an increase should be grant- 
ed of 6c per hour in ttawa.. 


From the material before this Board 
it would appear that an increase of 
one cent per hour in the wages of the 
employees of the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way is equivalent to an increase of 
$19,239.94. The increase recommended 
by the majority report therefore takes 
from the company a sum of in the 
vicinity of $120,000. While the income 
of the company is not the only standard 
by which wages should be governed, 
yet it is fair to consider what is its 
financial position. As is shown by dif- 
ferent reports of experts, the present 
value of the company’s assets is some- 
where between $4,500,000 and $5,000,- 
000 the actual cash investment as of 
March 31st, 1923, being $4,220,762.52. 
The net profits for the company for 
1922 were $278,914; for 1921 $235,615; 
for 1920. $282,250, making an average 
for these three years of $265,593. 


The company further submitted a 
statement showing that for the twelve 
months preceding March 31st, 1923, in 
eleven months there had been a decrease 
in revenue, and in only one month 
has a small increase been shown. Sub- 
tract the additional financial burden 
that will be placed upon the company 
from the net profits as shown above and 
it is seen that the company, if is to 
continue to operate and to make any 
returns to those who have invested 
their capital therein must obtain an 
increased revenue, and this can only be 
done by increasing the fares to be paid 
by the public of the City of Ottawa. 
The company cannot put such an in- 
crease in force unless the municipal 
corporation of the City of Ottawa 
agrees thereto, The members of this 
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Board presenting a majority report 
realized this, and, though they pass it 
over very lightly, it seems to me that 
the general public of the City of Ottawa 
are entitled to have this phase of the 
present dispute given most serious con- 
sideration. The interest of the general 
public as I pointed out at the Board 
sessions appeared to be almost entirely 
disregarded. I venture to say there 
are many thousands of men engaged in 
different callings of life in Ottawa 
whose incomes are not as high as those 
at present paid to motormen and con- 
ductors of the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way. The statement submitted by the 
company before this Board covered 
many classes of such persons. Is it to 
be thought for a moment a suggestion 
would be welcomed by these men to 
further tax their present earnings by 
levying a higher rate for street car 
transportation? Nothing is easier than 
for any Board of Conciliation appoint- 
ed to deal with a dispute to consider it 
has settled the same simply by grant- 
ing the demands made. The interest of 
the public should enter into all deci- 
sions and especially where a public 
utility is concerned and practically the 
Ottawa Electric Railway is such a 
public utility. 


The question of wages is difficult to 
separate from the question of hours, 
-and the eight hour day was discussed 
in a very general way. It was admitted 
that such a work day does not prevail 
upon the electric railways operated in 
Canada except in a few isolated cases. 
The employees argued that (a) post- 
men, civic firemen and civic policemen 
in Ottawa had an eight hour day and 
therefore street railway employees 
should also have it; (b) that the work 
done by motormen and conductors of 
the Ottawa Electric Railway Company 
was of such an onerous nature that it 
tended to shorten the lifetime of those 
engaged in it. Neither of these argu- 
ments appear to me to have very much 
weight. The latter one is scarcely borne 
out if reference is made to the table 
set out earlier in this report which 
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shows that forty-one of the company’s 
conductors and motormen have been in 
the service over twenty years, their 
average age being over 55 years; that 
55 have been in the service from 16 to 
20 years with an average age of 44 


vears and that 86 have been in 
the service of the company from 
11 to 15 years with an average 
age)” oF 4014 yéars! O° Tt! wast Yalso 


established that on a percentage basis 
the number of men leaving the employ- 
ment of the company in Ottawa was 
lower than the percentage that prevail- 
ed in almost all the other cities in 
Canada. Many_of the employees over 
45 years of age had actual earnings 
running up to, in one case, the sum of 
$1,901, which figure includes allowance 
for clothing and free transportation. 


The Brantford Board hitherto re- 
ferred to, which had the advantage of 
the same evidence as that presented to 
our Board, unanimously agreed that 
the eight hour day was not necessary. 
The representative of the employees 
presenting their case before our Board 
also appeared before the Brantford 
Board and it is difficult for me to ap- 
preciate how he ean seriously argue 
urgent necessity of the eight hour day 
being established in Ottawa, when dur- 
ing the sittings of this Board the par- 
ties whom he represented in Brantford 
and who belonged to the same Associa- 
tion as those whom he represented in 
Ottawa were satisfied to accept the nine 
hour day. -Surely a certain amount of 
consistency should be shown. 


The representative of the company 
pointed out that the establishing of an 
eight hour day meant a heavy addition- 
al expense to the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way that could not be met of current . 
revenue, and, as is pointed out earlier 
herein, this revenue could only be ob- 
tained by increasing or endeavouring 
to increase the fares to ‘be paid on the 
Ottawa Electric Railway. While the 
eight hour day does prevail in certain 
industries it is not by any means a 
work day that is generally in force. 
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It is possible that it will come to be 
more generally recognized, but I cannot 
feel that the time has yet arrived when 
the general public should be asked to 
take up the burden of paying for such 
a work day in an occupation similar to 
that engaged in by conductors and mo- 
tormen of the City of Ottawa. 


A considerable time was taken up by 
the Board in discussing the spread of 
hours during which an employee per- 
forms his duties. The representative 
of the company suggested that by alter- 
ing certain runs this spread could be 
reduced and he advised the Board that 
he would work out a plan to. bring this 
about. I am of the opinion that every 
effort should be made in this direction. 
If this spread could be substantially 
reduced, it seems to me that the only 
real dispute between the company and 
its employees will be settled. While 
certain runs must of necessity carry 
with them a longer spread than others 
the following information based on 
platform time will show that the com- 
pany is endeavouring to adjust its 
schedule: 


DNA DOTA OT UNS sila oats lc leubive ive math « \Essve 176 
Average for 83 runs........ 8 hours 24 min. 
Aaetare Or ay PANS Ot hae ee tt 9 hours 
Average for 89 runs........ 9 hours 30 min. 


Taking the average work day as nine 
hours, the following result is shown by 
the above: 


Overtime each day........ 44 hours 57 min, 
Undertime each day........ 49 hours 48 min. 


The runs which extend beyond the 
nine hours receive for such extra time 
payment at the rate of time and a half; 
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all runs on which, however, less than 
nine hours are worked receive full pay 
for the nine hours. 


The majority report of the Board is 
in error in stating that the represen- 
tative of the company admitted ‘‘that 
in the case of nine-hour work day it 
was practically impossible to arrange 
the spread differently although admit- 
ting the longer spread would not exist 
in the case of the eight-hour day.’’ On 
the contrary the company’s represent- 
ative stated that he would endeavour to 
prepare a schedule which would show 
a much reduced spread, and no doubt 
this will be worked out. The eight- 
hour day in itself, it was pointed out, 
would not any more destroy the spread 
than would a six hour day or a four 
hour day were these to be established. 


As the wages of conductors and 
motormen have always been the basis 
on which the wages of other employees 
have been adjusted, [ do not deal with 
these in detail. | 


- Having regard, therefore, to existing 
conditions in the city of Ottawa as they 
affect the company, its employees and 
the public, I am of the opinion that it 
would be fair to all parties if the hours 
and wage rates at present existing were 
to: continue in force, provision being 
made, if at all possible, for the adjust- 
ment of the spread of hours to which 
I have referred. All of which is res- 
pectfully submitted. | 


(Sed.) GEORGE D. KELLEY, 
Member of Board. 
Ottawa, June 6, 1923. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Shipping Federation of Canada and 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, and certain workmen being 
checkers and coopers. 


A report was received from the Board 
established as above stated, to deal with 
a dispute between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada and the Canadian Paci- 
fic Steamships, Limited, and certain 
workmen, being checkers and coopers, 
members of Lodge No. 927 Brotherhood 
of Railway: and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The report was unanimous 
and contained recommendations for the 
settlement of the dispute. 


The text of the report is as follows: 


Report of Board 


Report of the Board or Conciliation 
named in virtue of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act for the 
purpose of inquiring into differen- 
ces between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada and the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Limited, and cer- 
tain workmen being checkers and 
coopers, members of lodge No. 927, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. 


Montreal, June Ist, 1923. 


The Honourable James Murdock, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir, 

The members of the Board appointed 
by you under date of May 22nd, 1923, 
to inquire into the above dispute, and 
composed of Messrs. KE. McG. Quirk, 
Chairman, Bernard Rose, employers’ re- 
presentative named by the Minister, J- 


G. O’Donoghue, K.C., employees’ re- 
presentative, have the honour to report. 


The Board made every possible effort 
to get the parties to meet and effect an 
adjustment. Notwithstanding such ef- 
forts, and as a result of the contentions 
of the employers, they regretfully were 
compelled to make an award without 
the parties to the dispute reaching a 
settlement that was mutually satisfact- 
ory. 

In brief, the position of the employers 
is that, owing to conditions now pre- 
ailing, and the low rates paid for freight 
and business being carried on at a loss 
during the past two seasons, they can- 
not afford to pay more than they are 
presently paying. 


The Board finds itself in a quandary 
owing to one very important fact, and 
that is, during the course of their in- 
vestigation, they ascertained that check- 
ers employed on the wharves by the rail- 
roads are paid a rate even higher than 
that which the applicants for the Board 
demand from the shipping interests. 


We are unanimously of the opinion, 
without going into the merits of the 
matter any further, that the employees 
are entitled to considération in the mat- 
ter of an increase. 


The Board held sessions on May 28, 
29, 30, 31 and June Ist. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) E. McG. Quirk, 
J. G. O’DONOGHUE, 
BERNARD Ross. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1923. 


THE following table shows the num- 

ber of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada at some time or other 
during May, 1923, reported to the De- 
partment, together with the number of 
employees involved and the time loss in 
working days, as compared with the pre- 
vious month, and with May, 1922. 
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The record of the Department in- 
eludes lockouts as well as strikes, but a 
lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical tables, 
therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. 


A strike or lockout, included as such 
in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six ur more 
employees and lasting more than one 
working day. Disputes of only one 
day’s duration or less and disputes in- 
volving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record, but a 
Separate record of such disputes is main- 
‘tained in the Department and the figures 
are given in the annual review. 


The printing and publishing group 
and the buildings and structures group 
showed the greatest time loss during the 
month, 25,246 and 16,874 working days 
respectively. Seventeen new disputes 
were reported to the Department during 


May, twelve of which were terminated: 


by the end of the month. Three of these 
were where employees on piece rates de- 
manded and secured more favourable 


working conditions affecting their earn- 
ings. 


Information was received during May 
relating to two strikes beginning during 
April, namely those of coal miners at 
Blackstone and at Foothills, Alberta, not 
recorded in the April issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTe. Both of these strikes com- 
menced April 1, and both terminated 
May 17. Information was also received 
in the Department relating to disputes 
causing interruptions to industry dur- 
ing April and May, which were 
not strikes as above defined. On 
April 20, 264 coal miners at Inverness, 
N.S., ceased work for one day owing to 
objections to the appointment of a new 
mine manager, whom they refused to 
allow to take up the duties of his office. 
On May 18, some 38 asbestos miners at 
Thetford Mines ceased work when their 
demands for contract or pieces rates of 
wages instead of hourly rates were re- 
fused. The following day the men re- 
sumed work under the same conditions 
as existed prior to the cessation of work. 
At Hamilton several blanket weavers 
ceased work on May 18 for one half day 
in a textile establishment, claiming that 
their piece rate earnings were reduced 
by a reduction in the speed of the ma- 
chinery, made by the management on 
account of excessive breakage. It was 
agreed to increase the piece wage rates 
by five per cent, and work was resumed. 
A dispute occurred at the Vetceraft 
Workshops at Toronto (operated by the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Reestab- 
lishment to provide employment for cer- 
tains classes of disabled ex-soldiers) in 
which the men left work on May 1, in 
protest against a reduction in the allow- 
ances paid. On May 15, they returned 
to work pending a final settlement. At 
Montreal on May 3, a cessation of work 
oceurred for one day when 65 labourers 
went on strike, demanding an increase In 
wages from 80 cents per hour to 40 
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cents per hour. A compromise was ef- 
fected at 35 cents and work was resum- 


ed. Labourers engaged on railway con- 
struction work at St. Thomas went on 


strike against a decrease in wages from 
40 cents to 37 cents, a rate in force some- 
time previous. Most of the workers re- 
turned to work within a few hours while 
a small number sought work elsewhere. 
Messenger boys in the employ of a tele- 
graph company at Edmonton ceased 
work on May 3, over the re-arrangement 
of delivery zones, but most of the boys re- 
turned to work the following morning 
while the places of the others were filled. 
‘Three electric light linemen at Sas- 
katoon, employed by the municipality 
ceased work April 4, owing to a reduc- 
tion in wages, tere replaced. 


Seventeen disputes involving 1,227 
workpeople were carried over from 
April. Four of the strikes commencing 
prior to May and twelve of those com- 
mencing during May terminated during 
the month. At the end of May, there- 
fore, there were on record 18 disputes :— 


coal miners, Maccan, N.S.; brewery 
workers, Toronto; clothing workers, 
Montreal; rubber workers, Montrea); 
photo engravers, Montreal; printing 


compositors, Hamilton; three strikes of 
printing compositors at Montreal; print- 
ing compositors, Toronto; printing com- 
positors, Winnipeg; printing compo- 
sitors and pressmen, Halifax; printing 
compositors and pressmen, Ottawa; 
printing compositors and pressmen, Van- 
couver ; mill workers, St. Romuald, Que.; 
builders’ labourers, Quebec; plasterers 
and cement finishers, Halifax, and mo- 
tormen and conductors at Niagara Falls. 


Disputes by Industries. 


The following is a review of disputes 
by those groups of industries in which 
strikes and lockouts occurred during the 
month in the order in which they appear 
in the statistical table, ‘ 
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LOGGING 
A strike of some 460 lumber workers 


employed by several companies through- 


out the Kootenay District in British Co- 
They de- 
manded a change in the minimum rate 
of wages from $3.25 per day to $4 per 


day, as well as other changes in working 
‘conditions. 


After being on strike sever- 
al days they resumed work May 22, 
under the same conditions as existed 
prior to the strike. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS, SMELTING AND 
QuaRRYING 


Twenty coal miners of Blackstone, 
Alta., and seventy at Foothills, Alta., 
went on strike April 1 against a reduc- 
tion in rates of wages, the employers re- 
fusing to renew the District 18 agree- | 
ment. As a result of: negotiations, ‘ set- 


-tlements were reached on May 17, at the 


previous rates with the contract miners 
on the day rate of $7.50 per day pending 
agreement to be drawn up later. At 
Glace Bay, N.S., 1,103 cqgal miners on 
contract rates went on strike May 2, on 
the ground that the company refused 
to install a new type of machinery, or 
pay them higher wages for running the 
machines then in use. Negotiations were 
earried on with the result that the com- 
pany agreed to install the new machinery 
as soon as procurable and in the mean- 
time to increase the rate of pay per ton. 
Work was resumed May 7. At Inver- 
ness, N.S., when the operator of a coal 
mine changed. to day rates instead of 
contract rates, for certain work 196 
miners ceased work on May 17. The 
question in dispute was referred to ar- 
bitration and workers resumed May 22. 
The investigators reported that under 
the agreement contract rates should be 
paid, but recommended certain changes 
in operations on the part of the em- 
ployees. On May 23, some 36 coal miners 
at Maeccan, N.S., went on strike for in- 
creased wages. This strike remained un- 
settled at the end of the month. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco.— 
The strike of brewery workers at Tor- 
onto which commenced April 16, re- 
mained unsettled at the end of May. A 
strike of 135 workers in a cereal factory 
occurred on May 16, at Goderich, the 
men demanding an increase of five cents 
per hour. The company offered an in- 
erease of three cents per hour, which the 
ment accepted and work was resumed 
May 21. 


Textiles—Twelve loom-fixers at Mont- 
real went on strike May 15 against the 
dismissal of one employee and _ the 
division of his work between two 
others. The employees also objected to 
women and girls being allowed to work 
at the noon hour. As the plant was 
closed down three hundred and three 
employees were indirectly affected. 
‘The company agreed to make a better 
distribution of work and operations 
were resumed May 28. 


Clothing—On May 11, a strike of 38 
clothing workers cant cok at Montreal 
for recognition of the umon. This strike 
remained unsettled at the end of May. 
The strike of rubber workers at Mont- 
real carried over from the April record 
was still in existence at the end of the 
month. 


Leather, fur and products.—The strike 
of shoeworkers at St. Hyacinthe which 
occurred April 17, against the dismissal 
of employees was terminated May 83, 


when the men resumed work on Phat 


employer’s. terms. 


Printing and Mace — The ten 
strikes in the printing and publishing 
group carried over from 1921 and 1922, 
remained in existence at the end of the 
month. During May, 971 employees 
were involved resulting in a time loss 
of 25,246 working days. 


Saw and planing mills—On May 23, 
a strike of 380 mill hands occurred at 
St. Romuald, Que. The men demanded 
an increase in wages from $2 to $2.50 
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per day of 10 hours. This strike remain- 


ed unsettled at the end of May. 


Tron, steel and products —On May 16, 
some 52 brass finishers at London went 
on strike for improved working condi- 
tions. The men had been working on 
hard metal which broke their tools 
easily and so much time was lost on the 
repair of them, that they asked for 
either softer metal or an increase in 
wages to make up their losses. After 
negotiations had been carried on an 
arrangement was made whereby an in- 
crease of ten per cent on all piece work 
rates was granted to be paid until the 
supply of hard metal was exhausted 
and softer metal was secured. Work 
was resumed May 21. About 120 lathers 
in the employ of several firms went on 
strike at Toronto on May 14 for an 


‘increase in wages from 8714 cents per 


hour and $1 per hour to $1.25 per hour. 


Negotiations were carried on with, the 


result that work was resumed May 18 
at $1.12% per hour, Twenty moulders 
in the employ of a locomotive manu- 
facturing company at Kingston went on 
strike May 16 for an increase in wages 
from 60 cents per hour to 70 cents per 
hour. After negotiations work was 


“resumed May 31 under an agreement 


that 70 cents would be the rate in 
effect. from June 1, and 75 cents. per 
hour after September 1. Thirty-six 
moulders’ helpers went on strike: at 
Sydney May 9, against the employment 
of a particular person. The men resum- 
ed work May 11, without attaining 
their object. 7 


CONSTRUCTION 


Buildings and structures. — A strike 
of builders’ labourers occurred at Que- 
bee on May 1 for increased wages from 


~ 30 and 40 cents per hour to 45 cents and 


50 cents per hour, some 500 members 

involved. This strike remained un- 

settled at the end of May. Some of the 

strikers returned to work at 40 and 45 

cents per hour. On May 1, some 170 

bricklayers and masons at Quebee went 
(Continued on page 610) 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MAY, 1923. 
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(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to May, 1923. 
MINING, NON-FERROUS, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Blackstone, Alta. 20 280 |Commenced April 1, against reduction in wages on 


contract work. On May 17, men resumed work 
pending a final agreement. 


Coal miners, Foothills, Alta. 70 980 |Commenced April 1, for renewal of 1923 agreement. 
On May 17, agreement was made to resume work at 
previous rates pending a final settlement. 


MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco: 


Brewery workers, Toronto, Ont. 52| 1,362 |Commenced April 16, against introduction of open 
Y shop conditions. Unterminated. 
Clothing : 
Rubber workers, Montreal, Que. 53 1,878 |Commenced April 24 for recognition of the union. 
Unterminated. 
Leather, fur and products: 
Shoeworkers, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 29 58 {Commenced April 17, against dismissal of employees. 
N Work was resumed May 3, employees returning on 
Printing and Publishing: employers terms. 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que. 30 780 Comp enrse May 2, 1921 for shorter hours. Untermin- 
ated. 

Printing compositors, Hamilton 13 338 |Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by employ- 
Ont. , ers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Unterminated. 
Printing composit 21 546 |Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to perform 

Que. . da a aah a work that came from shop where strike existed. 
Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal 205 5,330 |Commenced July 1, 1921, for increased wages and 44- 
Que. i ; hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal 25 650 |Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer refused to 
Que. i negotiate a new agreement with the union. Unter- 
minated. 
‘Printing compositors, Toronto 384 9,984 |Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 44- 
Ont. ate hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Winnipeg, - 157 4,082 {Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
Man. E pig of employers to renew agreement. Untermin- 
ate 
Printing compositors and press- 38 938 |Commenced May 2, 1921 for shorter hours with same 
men, Halifax, N. 8S. weekly wages. Unterminated 
Printing compositors and press- 87 2,262 |Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
men, Ottawa, Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors and press- al 936 |Commenced May 2, 1921, for increased wages and 44- 
men, Vancouver, B. C. hour week. Unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 


Miscellancous con:truction: 


Steam shovel men, New Welland 23 552 |Commenced April 16, for monthly rates of wages and 

Ship Canal. , increased rates. Settled by negotiations and media- 

tion May 29. Men secured semi-monthly rates and 
TRANSPORTATION— . increased wages. 


Street and Electric Railways: 


' Motormen and conductors, 9 934 |Commenced July 2, 1922, fo" recognition of the union. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MAY, 1923.—(Continued.) 
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(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during May, 1923. 


LocGing— 


Lumber workers, Kootenay 460 | 


District, B. C 


MINING, NoNn-FERROUS, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners (puncher men), 
Glace Bay, N. 8. 1. 


Coal miners, Inverness, N. S. 196 
Coal miners, Maccan, N. S. 84 
MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco: 


Cereal workers, Goderich, Ont. 135 
Textiles: 

Textile workers, Montreal, Que. 12 
Clothing : 

Clothing workers, Montreal, Que. 38 


Saw and planing mills: 
Mill workers, St. Romuald, Que. 


380 
Iron, Steel and Products: 
Brass finishers, London, Ont. 5 
Lathers, Toronto, Ont. 120 
Moulders, Kingston, Ont. 20 
Moulders’ helpers, Sydney, N. S. 26 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Bricklayers and masons, Quebec, 170 
Que. 
Builders’ labourers, Quebec, Que. 550 
Plasterers and cement finishers, 14 
Halifax, N. S. 
Railway construction: 
Pile drivers, Vancouver, B. C. 60 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water transportation: 
Coal trimmers, Montreal, Que. 100 








A 


8,280 Commenced May 1, for increased wages and other 


2,596 


540 


3,040 


2,210 


14,300 
364 


720 


changes. Men returned to work May 22, under 
Same conditions as existed prior to the strike, 


Commenced May 2, for the installation of new 
machinery. Work resumed May 7, wages rates to be 
increased pending installation of new machinery. 


Commenced May 17, against change from contract 
rates to datal rates. Settled by arbitration May 22, 
contract rates to be restored. 


Commenced May 23, for increased wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 16, for increased wages. Settled by 
negotiations May 21, an increase of 3 cents per hour 
being granted. 


Commenced May 15, against the discharge of employ- 
ees. Settled by negotiations May 23, the company 
agreeing to a better distribution of work. 


Commenced May 11, for recognition of the union. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced May 23, for increased wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 16, for improved working conditions 
or higher wages. Settled by negotiations May 21, 
the men securing their demands. 


Commenced May 14, for increased wages. Settled by 
negotiations May 18, a partial increase being gran- 


ted. 
Commenced May 16, for increased wages. Settled by 
negotiations May 31, an inerease being granted. 


Commenced May 9, against employment of ACESS 
persons. Settled by negotiations May 11. Men ret- 
urned to work without attaining their object. 


Commenced May 1, in sympathy with the builders’ 
labourers who were also on strike. Strike called off 
May 17. 


Commenced May 1, for increased wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 1, for increased wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 1, for increased wages. Settled by 
negotiations May 15, the demands of the men being 
granted 


Commenced May 27, for increased wages. Settled by 
negotiations May 29, a ‘partial inerease being 
granted. 
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on strike in sympathy with builders’ 
labourers on strike in Quebec. After 
being out a few days they demanded 
an inerease in wages. This was refused 
and about May 17 the employees agreed 
to return to work. On May 1, 14 
plasterers and cement finishers at 
Halifax went on strike for increased 
wages from 75 cents to $1 per hour. 
This strike remained unsettled at the 
end of the month. 


Railway construction.—A strike of 60 
pile drivers for increased wages from 
$6 to $7 per day, occurred on May 1, 
at Vancouver. The employers offered 
an increase of 50 cents per day but this 
was not accepted by the men. After 
further negotiations the demands of 
the men were granted and work was 
resumed May 15. 


Miscellaneous construction. — The 
strike of 23 steam shovel operators, 
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which began on April 16 on the New 
Welland Ship Canal, was terminated 
May 29. The men demanded monthly 
wages and increased rates. They were 
oeranted semi-monthly rates and a bonus 
sufficient to bring the wages up to the 
amounts demanded. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Street and electric railways. — The 
strike of motormen and conductors at 
Niagara Falls carried over from the 
previous month’s record remained un- 
settled at the end of May. 


Water transportation. — On May 27, 
about 100 coal trimmers at Montreal 
went on strike for an increase in wages 
from 50 cents per hour to 90 cents per 
hour. After negotiations had been 
carried on work was resumed May 29 
at 70 cents per hour for day work and 
80 cents per hour for night work. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
ih ; IRELAND DURING APRIL, 1923. 


Tue British Ministry of Labour Ga- 

zette for May contains the following 
information respecting strikes and lock- 
outs in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland during April, 1923, based upon 
returns from employers and workpeo- 
ple. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
—The number of trade disputes involv- 


ing a stoppage of work reported to the 


Department as beginning in April in 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland was 


52, as compared with 52 in the previous 
month and 38 in April 1922. In these 
new disputes 56,000 workpeople were 
directly involved and 4,000 indirectly 
involved (i. e. thrown out of work at 
the establishments where the disputes 
occurred though not themselves parties 


to the disputes). In addition 50,000 
workpeople were involved, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, in 38 disputes which 


began before April, and were still in 


progress at the beginning of that month. 
The number of new and old disputes 
was thus 90, involving 110,00U work- 
people, and resulting in a loss during 


April of 1,077,000 working days. 


Causes.—Of the 52 disputes begin- 


‘ing in April, 19, directly involving 3,000 


workpeople, arose out of. proposed re- 


-ductions in: wages; 16, directly involv- 


ing 12,000 workpeople, on other wages 
questions; 6, directly involving 39,000 
workpeople, on questions of unionism 
and non-unionism; and 11, directly in- 
volving 2,000 workpeople, on other ques- 
tions. 
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REsuLtTs.—Settlements were effected 
during April in the case of 22 new dis- 
putes, directly involving 41,000 work- 


- people, and 17 old disputes, directly in- 


volving 138,000 workpeople. Of these 
new and old disputes, 12, directly in- 
volving 7,000 workpeople, were settled 


- in favour of the workpeople; 10, direct- 


ly involving 2,000 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 17, directly in- 
volving 45,000 workpeople, were com- 
promised. In the case of 7 disputes, 
directly involving 40,000 workpeople, 
work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. . 


The following table analyses the dis- 
putes in progress in April in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland by 
groups of industries, and indicates the 
number of workpeople involved: (whe- 
ther directly or indirectly) at the 
establishments concerned, and the ap- 
proximate time lost during the month 
in all ssieiei in progress :— 
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| Number of 2B Aas 
disputes ae ry 
progress in 2 ae Sai 2 
April Big< rte EA 
© Ong Bx = 
Groups of iy Ean Z 2 
industries 3 a oq 
218 O68 2 
ait wy OD oo fos} bo & 
PglEs BE | BES 
0 | 4 oe | fo) 2, Sot 
ERIERIS | BSS | BEER 
Baleale Dae Seo 
BuUUGIN Gace e eee s Le 3 8 5, 000 73,000 
Mining and quar-} 
JADE MM bccte de a0 eh ¢ 5 5 | 10 47,000 222,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding| 9} 7 | 16 12,000 27,000 
Textile .. te teeeees ae Weta 31,000 493,000 
Agriculture and 
TISHiN ge Akin oe ee 3 1 4 8,000 179, 000 
Printing, paper, 
ete, trades....... 4) 4 1,000 26,000 
Food, ete., trades.| 2} 6] 8 2,000 13,000 
Other trades...... 5H 20 [25 2,000 21,000 
Employees of pub- 
lie authorities. 2| 6) 8 2, 000 23,000 
* otal, April, 1923 | 38 | 52 | 90 110,000 | 1,077,000 
Total, Mar., 1923..| 27 | 52 | 7 83,000 762,000 
Total, April, 1922| 58 | 38 | 98 *247,000 |*5,261,000 

















: *Disputes involving over 200,000 workpeople in the 
mgineering and shipbuilding industries were in progress 
im April, 1922. 


CONVENTION OF AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF TRON STEEL 
7 AND TIN WORKERS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


He. tra eighth’ wanna convention of 
the Amalgamated ‘Association of 
Iron, Steel and: Tin Workers of North 
America was held at Warren, Ohio, on 
April 3 to 18, under the presidency of 


‘Mr. M. F. Tighe, 


Provision was made for tat commit- 
tees to prepare wage scales where two 
or more lodges are working for the same 
company under a local scale agreement. 
The convention favoured the adoption 
of the memorandum of agreement with 
respect to the scale of 1922-23 but re- 
commended certain changes with re- 
spect to various scales and in other cases 
left them for local adjustment. 


With regard to strikes and lockouts, it 
was resolved that before a lodge or lodges 


can be called wai on strike the proper 
official must first ascertain by secret bal- 
lot the attitude of the members on the 
situation. It was also decided that the 
entire membership. should’-be’ assessed 
one per cent of their earnings to provide 
a strike and lockout fund, from which 
each member in good standing on strike 
or lockout would be paid weekly amounts 
of $5 if there was not less than $10,000 
in the fund, $10 if there was not less 
than $200,000, $15 if there was not less 
than $400,000, and $20 if there was not 
less than $1,000,000. 


Among other resolutions adopted was 
one in which it was decided to launch 
a woman’s auxiliary in which any 
mother, wife, daughter or sister of a 
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member shall-be eligible for member- 
ship. The convention decided to refer 
to the American Federation of Labour 
a resolution calling upon all labour or- 
ganizations to come together and estab- 
lish,a labour college. It also decided to 
introduce a resolution at the next con- 
vention of the Federation calling upon 
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the organized labour movement of the 
United States to unite their political 
strength into one independent political 
party. <A resolution was also adopted 
in favour of holding all future’ conven- 
tions of the Association at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, so long as that place re- 
mains its headquarters. 


CONVENTION OF UNITED CLOTH HAT AND CAP MAKERS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


HE fourteenth (eighth biennial) con- 

vention of The United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of North America was 
held at New York, N.Y., from May 1 
to 9, with 51 delegates representing 26 
locals present. It was stated at the 
convention that one of the most pressing 
problems which the organization’ had 
to face was trade deterioration caused 
by jobbers who in many cases were real- 
ly manufacturers but who gave out their 
cut goods for manufacture to so-called 
social or attic shops, instead of keeping 
plants of their own. To check this de- 
terioration a plan for an extensive or- 
ganization campaign was adopted under 
which the field would be divided into 
four districts with.a social organizer 
for each district. 


A resolution was presented from the 
United Hatters of North America ex- 
pressing its desire of relinquishing its 
claim of jurisdiction over the millinery 
trade to the United Cloth Hat and Cap 
lakers of North America and request- 
ing that they be given control over the 
men’s hat industry. ‘’he convention 
expressed its appreciation of this re- 
solution and authorized the incoming 
executive to enter into conferences with 
the United Hatters of North America 
and the American Federation of Labour 
to bring about a complete settlement of 
the question. The convention endorsed 
the efforts of the General Executive 
Board to bring about the permanent 
and organized co-operation of the needle 
trades, and requested the continuance 
of the work. It favoured the introduc- 


tion of a minimum wage for all the 
branches of the trade, at the earliest 
possible time, and instructed the incom- 
ing executive to take all the necessary 
measures to make the decision effective: 
The executive was also instructed to 
work out a detailed plan for the estab- 
lishment of an unemployment fund and 
to submit the plan within six months to 
a referendum vote of the membership 
for approval. The convention expressed 
itself in favour of urging the United 
States Government to recognize the 
Soviet Government of Russia and make 
provisions for the re-establishment of 
trade relations with it. The release of 
all political prisoners was demanded. It 
was also decided that a committee should 
be appointed to prepare a plan of educa- 
tional activities for the organization. 
Another resolution was in favour of 
more active propaganda for the union 
label. It was also decided to participate 
in the Federated Bank which is organ- 
ized by the Central Trades and Labour 
Council of the City of New York. 


The following officers were. elected: 
President, M. Zaritsky, and general se- 
cretary M. Zuckerman (re-elected). The 
Executive Board included: M. Berger, 
Toronto. 


On May 10, following the convention, 
the first meeting of the executive board 
was held. A delegate from Toronto and 
a delegate from Montreal expressed their 
opinion that the Headgear Workers’ 
Central Bureau of Canada could be re- 
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vived and made very helpful in the com- 
ing organization campaign. Mr. P. 
Ginsburg was appointed to meet the 
Executive Board and the locals at Tor- 
onto and report back on the Canadian 
situation. Five shares for $1,000 in 
the Federated Bank were bought by the 
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organization. The executive approved 
a promise made by the president and 
secretary that when the bank which is 
being organized by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers is complete 
they will subscribe for $5,000 worth of 
stock. 


CONVENTION OF BROTHERHOOD OF DOMINION EXPRESS 
EMPLOYEES 


THE fourth convention of the Brother- 

hood of Dominion Express em- 
ployees was held at Toronto on April 
6 to 19 under the presidency of Mr. 
Allan Paton, with about 30 delegates 
and nine Grand Lodge officers present. 


The convention decided that there 
- should be provided and maintained a 
schedule committee consgisting of re- 
presentatives, one each from the follow- 
ing provinces: British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario 
and Quebec, and one representative 
from the three provinces New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. The Grand President was em- 
powered to select the members of this 
committee subject to the approval of 
the locals concerned. Several resolu- 
{tions with regard to seniority rights, 
hours, wages, ete. were referred to this 
committee for consideration. A resolu- 
tion was adopted requesting that the 
incoming executive draft a plan of 
_group insurance to be submitted to the 
next convention, and it was also de- 


cided that they should take up with 
the higher officers of the Company the 
matter of annual passes and the free 
transportation over foreign lines es- 
pecially with regard to obtaining for 
the employees of the Dominion Ex- 
press Company the same privileges as 
are now enjoyed by employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. A 
report of the ways and means Com- 
mittee was adopted which estimated 
receipts for the coming year at $31,177 
(including cash in bank on March 31, 
1923, $18,996) and expenditures $27,- 
124. A committee was appointed to se- 
eure legal advice with regard to the 
purchasing of bonds to the amount of 
$10,000, such amount to be invested 
from Grand Lodge funds. The election 
of officers resulted in the re-election of 
Mr. Allan Paton as Grand President 
and Mr. C. J. Driscoll as Grand Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. A governing head was 
also appointed for the Women’s Aux- 
iliary and locals where auxiliaries exist 
were asked to finance them in so far as 
organizing expenses were concerned. 


~ 
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| CONVENTION OF THE ONTARIO LABOUR EDUCATIONAL 
. ASSOCIATION 


“Women’s Educational Federation of Ontario 


HE twenty-first annual convention 

of the Ontario Labour Educational 
Association was held at Hamilton, Ont. 
on May 24. There were present about 
120 delegates representing 70 interna- 
tional trade union locals, ineluding 
eleven central labour unions. Presi- 
dent Tom Moore and _ secretary-trea- 
surer P. M. Draper of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada were also 
present. The auditors’ report showed 
the Association to be numerically and 
financially flourishing... A resolution 
in favour of starting a_ provincial 
labour paper was adopted. The dele- 
gates voted to assess themselves one 
dollar, being one year’s subscription to 
the proposed publication and decided 
that the paper would be published 
when 2,000 paid-up subscriptions were 
forthcoming. A yresolution was also 
adopted requesting the abolition of the 
Colonization Branch of the provincial 
Department, of Agriculture and also 
the abolition of all private employment 
agencies, and requesting that all em- 
ployment activities in the province be 
carried on through the Employment 
Service. 
immigrants from the Hebrides who had 
been brought to Canada through the 
activities of the Colonization Branch, 
to take up farming, had failed to se- 
cure employment on Ontario farms and 
had been placed in industrial employ- 
ment at Toronto by the Employment 
Service Bureau. It was also stated 
that some ,of the new immigrants had 
undertaken positions as sirrkebreakers 
in a Toronto brewery. The convention 
also decided to submit a questionnaire 
to candidates at the coming provincial 
election to ascertain their stand on 
various matters, including the eight- 
hour day. A resolution as favour of 
political action was defeated. It was 
also decided to hold the next conven. 


It was elaimed that about 50 


tion at St. Catharines and that May 24 
should in future be the convention 
date. 


The following officers were elected: 
president, James F. Marsh, Toronto, 
(re-elected); vice-president, James A. 
Sullivan, Local 55, International Cigar- 


maker’s’ Union; and secretary-treas- 
urer, Joseph T. "Marks, Toronto, (re- 
elected). 


_ Women’s Educational Federation 


The Women’s Educational Federa- 
tion of Ontario was also in session at 
the same time. The women’s conven: 
tion strongly opposed the closing of the 
Brant Military Hospital. The question 
of affiliation with the Ontario section 
of the Canadian Labour Party was 
placed on the table. It was re- 
ported that a Kingston firm was 
employing young boys in an effort to de- 
feat the Ontario Minimum Wage and a 
resolution was adopted requesting the 
provincial government to include boys 
within the:seope of the Act. <A reso- 
lution was also adopted calling upon 
the Provincial Department of ‘Eduea- 
tion to inelude proportional repre- 
sentation as a branch of simple mathe- 
matics in the curriculum of Ontario 
schools. B 

The convention decided to be repre- 
sented at the annual provincial educa- 
tional conference of Ontario. It also 
decided, in view of its rapid develop- 
ment during the past year, to meet 
quarterly. 
~The next meeting of the Federation 
will be held at Bartonville, on August 
18. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Mrs. W. F. Singer, Toronto ; 
financial corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
H. G. Fester, Hamilton; treasurer, Mrs. 
Jean Ingles, Bartonville. 
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RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CANADA. 


Measures enacted in Nova Scotia New Brunswick, and Alberta in 1923. 


oO ee following article contains an 
outline of acts having special rela- 
tion to labour which were enacted at 
the recent sessions of the legislatures 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Alberta. 


Nova Scotia 


The third session of the thirty- 
seventh General Assembly of the Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia began on Feb- 
ruary 22 and concluded on April 28, 
1923. In his opening Speech from the 
Throne the Lieutenant-Governor stated 
that ‘‘the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act during the six years that it has 
been in force has proved of great bene- 
fit to those engaged in the industrial 
life of the Province. During the past 
year over one half million dollars was 
paid to injured workmen and to the 
widows, children and dependents of 
deceased workmen. An Accident Pre- 
vention Association has been formed, 
the efforts of which, it is believed, will 
have a very material effect on reducing 
the number of preventable azcidents.’’ 
Among other references to existing 
eonditions the Lieutenant-Governor 
mentioned the growth of technical edu- 
cation in the Province. ‘‘The technical 
eollege’’, he said, ‘‘has the largest re- 
gistration of engineering students in 
its history. Short courses have been 
reorganized and are providing technical 
training to more of our workers who 
could not afford complete college train- 
ing.. Evening technical classes have 
been organized and have a growing 
enrolment. The newly established cor- 
respondence study courses are rapidly 
reaching out to the remotest parts of 
the Province. All the technical college 
extension work bears evidence of con- 
tinous healthy growth, and. is achievy- 
ing noteworthy results in making many 
of our men and women more competent 
in their chosen vocations’’. 


During the past session legislation 
was passed prohibiting without condi- 
tion the employment in mines of boys 
under 16, and giving school districts 
the option of raising the age of com- 
pulsory attendance at school from 14 to 
16 years. 


Several amendments were made in the 
Edueation Act of 1918, among these 
being) one’ to authorize the establish- 
ment in school sections of free publie 
libraries ‘‘for the continued education 
of those who have completed their at- 
tendance at schdol as well as for those at- 
tending school,’’ such a library to be 
considered part of the school system in 
the section. | 


In regard to the employment certi- 
ficates which are required, under the 
same act, for children under 13 who 
are obliged through necessity to go to 
work, an amendment permits the issue 
of certificates, not only by the Board, 
as formerly, but also through the school 
principal, secretary, or some other 
authorized person. It is further provid- 
ed that certificates shall be good only 
for employment with the person or 
firm mentioned and for the work spe- 
cified therein, and that they shall be 
issued only on condition that the chil- 
dren obtaining them attend the even- 
ing technical or other classes approved 
by the Board, or conducted under the 
regulations of the Council of Public 
Instruction, while such classes are in 
session. On the violation of any of 
these conditions the certificate may be 
cancelled by the Board or the official 
who issued it. School sections were 
given authority, by a majority vote at 
the annual meeting, to make the provi- 
sions of the act, including compulsory 
attendance at school, applicable to chil- 
dren from 6 to 16 years, instead of from 
7 to 14 years. The Technical Educa- 
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tion act of 1907 was amended by defin- 
ing The Nova Scotia College as a cor- 
poration constituted by ‘‘the members 
of the teaching staff of the institution 
having the rank of professors, and suzh 
representative of any university of the 
Province or elsewhere as the Council 
may select, and a member of the N. S. 
Technical College Alumni Association 
who shall be appointed by the Coun- 
Cay 


Important amendments were made in 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act. The 
age limit for the employment of boys 
in mines was raised from 12 to 16 years. 
Boys under 16 could formerly be em- 
ployed on securing school certificates, 
their working hours being limited to 
10 in the day and 54 in the week. The 
rule providing that travelling road- 
ways in mines shall be of reasonable 
height was enlarged to make provision 
that in the event of a dispute between 
the owners and the inspector as to the 
capacity of the roadway the matter 
shall be settled by arbitration. Road- 
ways must also be wide enough to per- 
mit draft animals to pass without rub- 
bing the roof or sides. Where mecha- 
nical hoisting or lowering appliances 
are used in a mine the brake straps or 
drums must be lined with asbestos or 
other non-inflammable material. The 
two jatter amendments were suggested 
by a delegation of miners which waited 
on the Provincial Government in 
March (Lasour Gazerrr, April, 1923, 
page 353). Mine managers were de- 
clared to be competent to act as mine 
examiners, and a previous clause ab- 
solutely fcrbidding the use of electric 
lamps for the purpose of examination 
for the detection of noxious gas was 
repealed; all such lamps, however, 
must still be of a type approved by the 
Commission of Public Works and 
_Mines. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1915 was amended to provide that the 
salaries of the members of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board shall be 
/ payable out of the Accident Fund, in- 
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stead of Provincial revenue, as for- 
merly. A special act was passed in- 
structing the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board to pay compensation to the 
dependants of a certain workman who 
lost his life while descending an unus- 
ed mining shaft for the purpose of 
rescuing his son, to the same extent as 
if the accident had arisen ‘‘out of and 
in the course of employment.’’ 


A compulsory and contributory sys- 
tem of retiring allowances was establish- 
ed for persons employed in the public 
service of the Province who are not 
otherwise provided for in that respect. 
Superannuation benefits under this act 
are for employees who have had ten 
years’ continuous service and have 
reached the age of sixty-five years and 
been retired, retirement being required 
at that age except in the case of an 
employee whose continued service is 
desired in the public interest. Monthly 
deductions are made from salaries of 
amounts fixed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, and these amounts 
are paid into a superannuation fund. 
‘he amount of benefit payable to the 
employee is calculated upon average 
yearly salary for the last three years of 
employment, and is according to the 
following seale; for 10 but less than 11 
years of service, ten-fiftieths of such 
average salary; for eleven years of 
service, eleven-fiftieths, and a further 
addition of one-fiftieth for each addi- 
tional year of service up to 35 years, 
but no annual allowance is to exceed 
$3,000. If at any time the superannua- 
tion fund is not sufficient to meet all 
due payments the Provincial Treasurer 
is authorized to pay into the fund, out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, an 
amount sufficient to permit such pay- 
ments to be made. Provision is made 
for the payment of half benefits to 
dependents in the event of the death 
of an employee who would be entitled 
to allowance, and for the return of 
contributions, with 5 per cent interest 
where an employee dies or leaves the 
service before completing ten years of 
employment. 
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A ‘‘publie utility’’ under the Public 


- Utilities Act was declared to be entitled 


to earn eight per cent of the fair value 
of its property, in addition to operating 
expenses, taxes, and all just allowances 
made according to the regulations of 
the Public Utilities Board. 


The Public Highways Act of 1917 
was amended in the section defining 
the powers of an overseer to requisi- 
tion local labour for work on highway 
when snow-bound. The original act 
declared all residents subject to poll- 
tax to be lable to this duty; the 
amendment limits this liability to male 
persons physically fit between the ages 
of 16 and 60, and exempts youths in 
regular attendance at public school 
during school hours and provides pe- 
nalties for those who fail to work when 
called on by the overseer. 


New Brunswick 


At the third session of the eighth 
Legislative Assembly of New Bruns- 
wick, which opened on March 8 and con- 
cluded on April 13, 1923, several mea- 
sures were passed in the interest of 
labour. The opening speech from the 
Throne alluded to the depression in 
the lumber industry during the past 
year, causing a loss in provincial reve- 
nue, and to the heavy losses sustained 
by the farm workers during the past 
two years. Reference was made, as 
in Nova Scotia, to the progress of edu- 
eation in the province. Vocational 
education had made steady progress, 
it was stated, and many communities 
were taking advantage of the assistance 
offered by the province, especial inte- 
rest being shown in the establishment 
of day schools for industrial training. 
The aim of the Government, the speech 
declared, is ‘‘to aid in promoting a 
training in vocations that will place 
this province on a competitive basis 
with other provinces and states.’’ To 
this end educational surveys had been 
made in many of the larger cities and 
towns, and reports laid before the ziti- 
zens for their consideration. A marked 
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increase in the number of teachers now 
available in the province was attribut- 
ed in part to the present policy of 
government loans to student teachers 
(Lasour Gazetts, April, 1923, page 
352). The Speech also stated that the 
health of the Province had benefited 
by the recent activities of the 
Department of Health in conducting a 
service of all-time medical school ins- 
pection, and in work carried on through 
clinics and lecture courses by specia- 
lists in sotial hygiene. 


During the session the Vocational 
Education Act of 1918 was revised and 
consolidated, control of vocational edu- 
cation being brought more directly than 
formerly under the provincial Board of 
Education, and the extent to which the 
provinee reimburses local committees 
being increased as regards the country 
vocational schools from 66 2/3 per cent 
in respect to salaries paid, to 75 per 
eent. School boards were authorized 
to extend free school privileges in the 
kindergarten department to children 
between the ages of four and six years. 
The teachers so employed have no claim 
upon the provincial school fund, but 
are to be wholly paid by the Board of 
School Trustees in the district where 
they are employed; such teachers are 
not at present required to hold teachers’ 
licenses. 


The Early Closing Act of 1917, which 
authorized municipal councils in cities 
and towns to order the closing at 6 p.m. 
of stores in a particular line of business, 
upon receipt of a petition signed by 
two-thirds of the persons engaged in 
that line, was amended, the required 
proportion of signatures being raised 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
persons engaged, and action by the 
Council following the receipt of such a 
petition being made compulsory instead 
of optional. The same section was 
further extended to include unincor- 
porated villages within these provi- 
sions, in addition to city and town 
municipalities. 
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The City of St. John was authorized 
to establish a fund for the payment to 
permanent employees of superannua- 
tion or retiring allowances, or of a gra- 
tuity to the dependents of employees 
dying while in the service of the city. 


Pensions payable by the Dominion to 
members of the Canadian naval, mili- 
tary and air forces were by a special 
act exempted from assessment or taxa- 
tion for any and all purposes. 


A Farmers’ Relief Act was enacted 
for the purpose of relieving farmers 
from financial embarrassments and to 
encourage agricultural developments 
by providing for loans upon farm mort- 
gages at reduced rates of interest. 


‘The amount of the Province’s gua- 
rantee for the bonds of the Far- 
mers’ Co-operative Creamery Company, 
Limited, was increased from $15,000 to 
$50,000. . 


i The legislature also passed an act to 
make uniform the law respecting Ware- 
housemen’s Liens this being similar to 
acts which have been enacted in various 
other Provinces of Canada. 


Alberta 
‘The third session of the fifth legisla- 
ture of Alberta, which began‘ on Jan- 
uary 23 and ended on April 21 of the 
present year, produced several mea- 
sures affecting labour. Among these 
may be mentionel an act to amend the 


Mothers’ Allowances Act, for although 


it does not fall strictly within this class 
its subject is often included in the 
general group of labour legislation. 
The amendment makes the act more 
widely applicable throughout the Pro- 
vinee. The act of 1919 established local 
machinery for administering the act in 
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cities or towns only, the remainder of 
the Province being dealt with directly 
by the Provincial Superintendent. 
Under a new amendment all munici- 
palities, and not only those of cities and 
towns, are required to appoint inspec- 
tors to receive and report upon appli- 
cations, and otherwise carry out the 
purposes of the act in the district con- 
cerned. If inspectors have not been 
appointed, the clerk, secretary or se- 
cretary-treasurer of the district is to 
be considered as an inspector. In im- 
provement districts applications are to 
be made directly to the Provincial 
Superintendent of Neglected and De- 
pendent Children. This official, when 
he makes a recommenuation. otherwise 
than as a result of the report of a local 
inspector, is: required »to report full 
particulars of the case to the munici- 
pality affected, or in the case of a 
resident of an improvement district, to 
the Deputy Minister of Municipal Af- 
fairs. Monthly, instead of quarterly 
reports, upon each case must be for- 
warded by the Attorney-General’s. 
Department (which is at present in 
charge of the administration of the act) 
to the local authorities. Amounts charg- 
ed against improvement districts will 
be reimbursed to the Provincial Trea- 
surer out of the district funds. Another, 
amendment to the same act provides. 
that the wife of an inmate of a hospital 
under the provisions of the Mental 
Diseases Act is eligible for an allowance 
(The act originally required that the 
husband in such cases should have been 
committed to a hospital for the insane 
under The Insanity Act). 


The responsibilities of employers in 
regard to the local taxes of their work- 
ers were redefined in an amended sec- 
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tion of the Town Act as follows: the 
employer must, on the request of the 
secretary-treasurer of the municipality, 
furnish a monthly list of employees, 
and this official may require the em- 
ployer to deduct from the next pay- 
ment of wages the amount due for 
taxes from a stated employee (unless 
the latter has paid at least $4 for school 
taxes for the year), and to remit this 
amount to him. An employer who fails 
to comply with this requirement is 
liable to a fine, and after non-com- 
pliance for two weeks to seizure of the 
amount due by distress and sale of his 
voods. The duties of employers under 
the School Assessment Act were simi- 
larly restated. 


Instructors in manual training and 
other special courses were by an amend- 
ment to the School Grants Act, declar- 
ed to be entitled to the wage scale of 
regular grade teachers. 


Two measures were enacted affecting 
the coal mining industry. Under one 
of these acts mine owners in the Pro- 
vince were made subject, as from May 
31, 1918, to a tax of two per cent upon 
their gross revenue from the mine. By 
the other act, which will remain in 
force for one year, coal shipped or sold 
in the Province must be graded, the 
erades to be fixed by order-in-zouncil 
after investigation by advisory grading 
committees; operators are further re- 
quired to register a name for the coal 
they take out in accordance with the 
official classification. | 


Two measures passed during the ses- 
sion had reference to Provincial civil 
servants. By an amendment to the 
Superannuation Act of 1922 (LaBour 
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GAZETTE, March, 1923, page 269) a 
further annuity was provided for retir- 
ing employees who had not made the 
contribution now required under the 
provisions of the act, with the limit 
that the total amount of annuities re- 
ceived by the retiring employee must 
not exceed one-third of the amount of 
the salary he received prior to his re- 
tirement.. The Civil Service Garnish- 
ment Act was amended so as to provide 
that no debt due to any employee from 
the Crown shall be liable to attach- 
ment, unless such debt exceeds $75 (in 
the original act this figure was $25), 
and then only to the extent of the ex- 
cess; but this provision does not apply 
in cases where the debt owed by the 
employee is for board and lodging. 


' An amendment to the Direct Legisla- 
tion Act of 1913 gives the legislature 
new powers in connection with the sub- 
mission to popular vote of suggested 
legislation which has been petitioned 
for under the provisions of the Act. 
Formerly the draft bill prepared by the 
petitioners had to be submitted to a 
vote of the electors as it: stood, -but 
under the amendment the legislature, 
if it already favours the submission of 
a similar question, may submit to po- 
pular vote the principle or subject 
matter of the proposed act, the ballot 
providing for the expression by the 
voters of as many choices as there are 
questions to be submitted, and the 
votes being dealt with in accordance 
with the principle of the single trans- 
ferable preferential vote. The mea- 
sure asked for by the petitioners will 
then be deemed to have popular ap- 
proval if the final count shows that its 
urderlying principle has received a 
majority of the votes-cast. 
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FACTORY LEGISLATION IN CANADA. 


A Comparison of the Factory 


HE factory laws form one of the 

most important groups in the body of 
legislation affecting labour. Most of 
the existing rules governing industrial 
employment, particularly the regula- 
tions relating to the health and safety 
of the workers, the age of admission of 
children to industry, and the working 
hours of women and children, have 
been issued under the authority of the 
various provincial factory acts. An 
outline of the principal provisions of 
these acts was given in the Laxsour 
GazettE for October, 1920, forming one 
of a series of articles suggested by the 
Report of the Dominion-Provincial 
Commission on Uniformity of Labour 
Laws which was issued earlier in the 
Same year. The reader is referred to 
that article for a full comparison of the 
provincial acts as then existing. The 
special recommendations of the Com- 
mission were that the various acts be 
made uniform in regard to the classes 
of industrial establishments covered ; 
that smaller factories at present exempt 
in some provinces be made subject to 
inspection throughout Canada; that all 
provinces agree on the same age limit 
for the employment of boys and girls 
in industry, namely 14 years for boys, 
and 15 for girls; that the hours of em- 
ployment for women and for children 
be generally brought into line with the 
draft conventions of the Washington 
conference of the International Labour 
Organization; and that safety and 
health provisions be more widely ex- 
tended in their application. 


The present article summarizes the 
provisions of the several acts in regard 
to those points on which greater uni- 
formity as between the provinces was 
desired by the Commission. 


Acts of the Various Provinces. 


Scope of Provincial Acts 


The provincial acts vary considerably 
in their scope. The Factories, Shop and 
Office Building Act of Ontario and the 
Factories Act of Alberta are perhaps 
the most comprehensive in their opera- 
tion. The former act, as its title im- 
plies, covers not only factories, but also 
buildings used for office purposes 
under control of a separate employer, 
and places ‘‘where goods are handled 
or exposed or offered for sale’’, as well 
as places where manufactures are car- 
ried on but which do not come under 
the definition of ‘‘factory’’ as used in 
the Act. The Alberta Act covers all 
factories in the province and in addi- 
tion applies to shops, offices and office 
buildings in cities and towns having a 
population exceeding 5000, with the ex- 
ception of chemists’ shops, but including 
restaurants. 


The term ‘‘factory’’ is employed in 
a practically identical sense in the acts 
of all the provinces, but in some there 
are limitations and restrietions which 
involve marked differences in practice. 
Factories are generally defined as pre- 
mises in which mechanical power of 
some kind is used for the purpose of 
manufacture. The acts of Ontario and 
the four western provinces also cover 
buildings to which the employer has the 
right of access and in which manual 
labour is carried on in connection with 
the manufacture of articles for sale, the 
purpose of the clause ‘‘to which the 
employer has the right of aecess’’ ap- 
parently being to exclude domestic 
workshops from the definition. Domes- 
tie work is excluded also in the Nova 
Scotia Act, and the Industrial Estab- 
lishments Act of Quebee exempts do- 
mestic workshops, unless the work 
done in them is classed by order-in- 
council as dangerous, and unless, fur- 
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ther, it is performed by means of me- 
chanical power. 


Lists of industries to which the acts 
severally apply are given as schedules 
_ to the acts of Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and On- 
tario, the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council having authority to add new 
industries lists. The acts of Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are 
less precise, furnishing no such lists of 
industries, but in Quebee and Nova 


Scotia industries which are not already 


covered by the definition of factory 
may be included by order-in-council. 


The provincial acts, however, while 
they employ similar definitions of the 
term ‘‘factories’’, differ in their appli- 
cation owing to certain individual fea- 
tures. These are briefly noted in the 
paragraphs which follow. 


The Nova Scotia act is restricted 
primarily to factories employing me- 
chanical power, though by order in 
council the act may be declared to 
apply more generally. 


The New Brunswick act applies, 
without limit as to the number of em- 
ployees, to all factories employing 
mechanical power, and to all laundries 
where employees work for wages, but 
other types of ‘‘factory’’ are not cover- 
ed unless they employ at least ten 
workers. Fish and fruit canning es- 
tablishments are exempt. 


The Quebec act exempts domestic 
workshops, with the exceptions already 
mentioned, and, in addition, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council may also 
exempt other premises by regulation. 


The Ontario act is applicable only to 
factories in which more than five per- 
sons are employed and where power 
other than manual labour is used in aid 
of the manufacturing process carried 
on therein. 


Factories employing less than three 
persons are exempted from the opera- 
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tion of the acts of Manitoba, Saskateche- 
wan and British Columbia. 


Employment of Children 


The Commission on Uniformity of 
Labour Laws, in the report already 
mentioned, recommended that ‘‘no boy 
under 14 years of age and no girl under 
15 years of age shall be employed in an 
industrial establishment.’’ It will be 
seen from the accompanying table that 
the age limits recommended by the 
Commission are the rule in most of the 
provinces of Canada. Saskatchewan 
was the latest provinee to fall into line 
by enacting an amendment last year in 
accordance with the recommendation. 


The New Brunswick act forms an 
exception among the Factories acts in 
prescribing no definite age limit for the 
employment of boys and girls in indus- 
try, but the School Attendance Act 
provides that no child under the age of 
13 years shall be employed in any me- 
chanical, manufacturing or mercantile 
establishmené; and in cities and towns 
where Part II of the same act is en- 
forced by annual resolution no child 
under 16 may be employed during 
school hours except by permit. More- 
over, the provincial Factories Act 
creates machinery for checking abuses 
of juvenile employment. The Factory 
Inspector in that as in several other 
provinces may require the employer to 
keep a birth certificate, or furnish an 
affidavit, of the age of all his em- 
ployees under the age of sixteen, and 
‘‘failure to produce the same,’’ the sec- 
tion reads, ‘‘shall be prima facie evid- 
ence that the employment of such child 
or young person is illegal.’’ Further, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
which administers the act, is authoriz- 
ed to forbid the employment, in occupa- 
tions deemed by the Board to me un- 
wholesome or dangerous, of girls under 
eighteen and boys under fourteen years, 

(Continued on page 626) 
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and in the event of an accident causing 
the death of any boy under fourteen or 
of any girl under sixteen the employer, 
if blame is shown, ‘‘shall be liable to 
the same extent and in the same man- 
ner as the Board would be if such girl 
were of the full age of sixteen years or 
such boy were of the full age of four- 
teen years.”’ 


THE SCOPE AND AIMS OF 


N order to assist the provinces in 

their efforts to develop adequate 
training systems for industrial workers, 
the Dominion Parliament, in 1919, 
passed the Technical Education Act 
setting aside the sum of ten million 
dollars to be expended over a period 
of ten years. Under the provisions of 
this Act the Dominion Government 
shares equally with the — provincial 
- governments all grants in aid of se- 
econdary vocational education in Can- 
ada. 
be defined as that part of the training 
for life which has to do with one’s pre- 
sent or future occupation is still. in the 
early stages of its development in Can- 
ada, and it is difficult to predict the 


changes which will take place in the 


near future. The purpose of the Act 
is to promote any form. of vocational, 
technical or industrial education or 
instruction deemed necessary or de- 
sirable in promoting industry and the 
mechanical trades, or in increasing the 
earning capacity, efficiency and pro- 
ductive power of those employed there- 
in. Under the Agricultural Instruction 
Act, 1913, provision had been made for 
assisting the provinces to develop all 
forms of agricultural instruction. The 
Technical Education Act was enacted 
to provide similar assistance to other 
branches of industry for which ade- 
quate training facilities did not exist. 
Evidently it was intended that special 
efforts should be made to develop prae- 
tical vocational training for boys and 
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The provisions of the various factory 
act relating to the age of employment, 
hours of work, night employment, and 
in respect to the health and comfort of 
employees, are shown in the accom- 
panying table, from which it will be 
seen that considerable diversity conti- 
nues to exist in the practice of the 
several provinces of Canada. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


virls intending to enter industrial occu- 
pations and for those persons, already 
employed, who needed special training 
to fit them for promotion or to inerease 
their efficiency and earning capacity. 


Since training schools for the pro- 
fessions, including teaching, engineer- 
ing and nursing, had already been 
provided by provincial colleges and 
universities, and special assistance was 
being given by the Dominion govern- 
ment to agricultural education, it was 
agreed to confine grants under the 
Technical Education Act to vocational 
education of less than college- grade, 
the controlling purpose of which is to 
fit young people for useful employment 
in skilled industrial occupations other 
than agriculture. The term. ‘‘skilled 
industrial occupations ”’ is interpreted to 
include all branches of work in trades, 
manufacturing, distribution, transpor- 
tation, printing, applied art, homemak- 
ing and other human activities which re- 
quire special ‘training. Accordingly, 
the work which may receive assistance 


under the provisions of the Act includes 


industrial or trade training, commercial 
courses of less than college grade, 
homemaking courses, training in com- 
mercial or industrial art, and technical 
courses leading to industrial, commer- 
cial, household science and engineering 
courses in colleges and universities. 
Much valuable work along these lines 
is being done by industrial, private and 
religious schools throughout the Domi- 
nion but, as these schools are not part. 
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of the publicly controlled system, they 
do not receive federal grants. 


The scope and aims of the work being 


done by secondary vocational schools in 
Canada is indicated by the following 
list of courses which are eligible for 
erants under the Technical Education 
Act. 


qd) Technical courses of secondary 
gerade, conducted in technical schools, 
the purpose of which is to fit boys for 
entrance to engineering departments in 
universities or colleges. 


(2) Industrial courses of secondary 
gerade, the purpose of which is to fit 
each student for entrance into a pre- 
viously selected trade or skilled oceupa- 
tion, either as an apprentice or impro- 
ver or skilled worker. 


(3) Commercial courses of second- 
ary grade, the purpose of which is to 
fit young people for earning a liveli- 
hood in commercial occupations such 
as:—Bookeeping, stenography, 
manship, accounting, secretarial work, 
business administration, etc. 


(4) Home economics or homemak- 
ing courses of secondary grade of at 
least two years’ duration, the purpose 
of which is to fit girls for the duties 
and responsibilities of homemaking. 


_ (5) Applied arts courses of second- 
ary grade, the purpose of which is to 
produce skilled workers in the various 
branclies of applied art, including com- 
mereial ‘design, illustrating, poster 
work, show card writing, interior de- 
corating, art metal work, ete. 


(6) Prevoeational courses of two 
or more years’ duration commencing 
not earlier than grade VII, the purpose 
of which is to provide a variety of 
occupational experiences and informa- 
tion, while continuing the general train- 
ing in English, mathematics and science, 
to boys and girls who do_ not intend 
to enter universities, in order that they 
may wisely select, after careful guid- 
ance and supervision, the most suitable 
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vocational training for their future hfe- 
work. 


(7) Part-time vocational courses 
provided under compulsory school at- 
tendance laws and conducted during 
day working hours for the special 


benefit of young people who are 
employed. 
(8) Continuation classes provided 


under compulsory school attendance 
laws, in which the training  offer- 
ed in directly related to the occu- 
pational needs of the students. 


(9) Evening classes conducted for 
adults who are employed during the 
day and the purpose of which is to fit 
students for advancement in their 
occupations or to train them for other 
occupations. 


(10) abi ail courses and special 
industrial courses—Day, short-term, 
unit coures for industrial workers or 
special students in secondary szhools, 
the contents of which are confined. to 
practical work and related subjects of 
direct vocational value to the students. 


(11) Apprenticeship courses (other 
than part-time classes). Organized 
training for indentured apprentices in 
any occupation, which training should 
be supervised by a specially appointed 
official in the employ of either the 
school board, or an industrial corpora- 
tion or an industrial organization 
responsible for apprenticeship in the 
industry. 


(12) Foreman training courses — 
Organized training in industry or 
school for the purpose of improving 
the efficiency of foremen or for train- 
ing competent workmen for the phakieg 
of foreman. 


(13) ‘Teacher -training courses — 
Courses of various kinds (part-time, 
evening, short-term, summer school, 
ete.) which are conducted for the train- 
ing and improvement of teachers and 
instructors in any branch of secondary 
vocational education. 
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REPORT ON MINE EXPLOSION AT CUMBERLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A REPORT on the exposion in No. 4 
Mine, Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir) Limited, at Cumberland, British 
Columbia, on February 8, has recently 
been made by Mr. George Wilkinson, 
formerly Chief Inspector of Mines in 
British Columbia, who was appointed to 
investigate the disaster. This report 
states that ‘‘indications are that the 
cause of ignition was a match lighted 
for some illicit purpose, close to where 
the body of the Chinaman Jung Tow was 
found, in the return air from No. 2 East 
Level and in the vicinity of where ex- 
plosive gas was known to exist.’’ Nine- 
teen out of the thirty-three who lost their 
lives were overcome by afterdamp, some 
being within seventy feet of safety when 
overcome, after they had travelled dis- 
tances varving from 80 to 1,100 feet. 


No. 4 Mine, it is said, is very extensive, 
and has been in operation for twenty- 
five years. It consists of two haulage 
slopes, which converge at a point about 
50 feet from the portal. The explosion 
was in No. 1 Slope. An accident also took 
place in No. 2 Slope on August 30, 1922, 
in which 18 lives were lost (See LABourR 
GAzETTE, October 1922, page 1,113). The 
ventilation of the mine 1s maintained 
by two fans, each slope having a separate 
intake and return airway. 


The report says that no men escaped 
out of No. 2 East Level and that explo- 
sive gas had been found and reported 
on the rise side of this level, intermit- 
tently for over two weeks, and had exist- 
ed there practically steadily for five days 
prior to the explosion. rividence given 
at the inquest by firebosses in charge of 
this section went to show that the 
amount of gas in this particular place 
at times assumed serious proportions. 
Mr. Wilkinson in commenting on the re- 
ports of firebosses states that no idea is 
given as to the size of a gas cap, if such 
is found, or the percentage of methane 
that may be in the air. The report adds: 


From the evidence given at the inquest it 
is apparent that the officials actually in charge 
of operations at the faces do not give enough 
serious thought as to the danger of allowing 
miners to continue at work at the face when 
accumulations of explosive gas are present in 
the vicinity. This was brought out very 
plainly at the inquest by the ecross-examination 
of the fireboss in charge of this district. The 
evidence of the fireboss on the morning shift 
would indicate that there was at least 236 
cubic feet of methane, the inner end of which 
was within twelve feet of the working face, 
when he visited No. 2 East Level on _ his 
rounds, yet he admits in his evdence that he 
allowed the men to remain at work. What 
the conditions were during the afternoon of 
the explosion unfortunately cannot be ascer- 
tained. It would seem advisable that in a place 
where conditions arise such as those in No. 2 
East Level, no one but the most skilled and 
careful miners should be allowed to work. 


It has been already demonstrated both at 
this explosion and the one previous that small 
accumulations of explosive gas are very dan- 
gerous in this mine when working on the long- 
wall system, as no doubt the explosion is fed 
by gas drawn out of breaks in the roof, which 
are incapable of examination. 


If the evidence of the two firebosses as 
given by themselves at the inquest is to be 
credited, it is very apparent that they are 
not making reports showing the actual condi- 
tions, and these reports are misleading to their 
superior officers. Some of them are not ear- 
rying out the provisions of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act at times regarding blasting. 
The night-shift fireboss admits in his evidence 
that he fired a shot on the high side of No. 2 
East Level, at half-past four on the morning 
of February 8, and that after firing this shot 
he found explosive gas about twelve feet away, 
and he further admits he did not examine so 
far back before he fired the shot. The ‘Coal 
Mine Regulation Act’ requires that he shall 
examine all places contiguous thereto for a 
radius of twenty-five yards. 


With regard to the practice of em- 
ployees taking matches and smoking 
materials into the different mines in the 
province, the report points out that it is 
becoming so serious that drastic methods 
should be taken to stamp it out. During 
1922 there were fourteen convictions, 
one being against an oriental, one against 
a coloured man and tweive ayainst white 
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men. In 1923, up to the ume the report 
was issued; three orientals and ‘eight 
white men were convicted of offences 
against the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
most of them having to do with the ear- 
rying of smoking materials and matches 
while at work in the mines. 


Most of the accidents occurring in the 
eoal mines of British Columbia, Mr. 
Wilkinson claims, are readily traceable 
to laxity or indifference on the part of 
the officials locally in charge of the work- 
ings, or to the employees themselves. 
“‘Tt may be charitable to give verdicts 
of accidental death, misadventure, and 
error of judgment’’, he says, ‘‘but the 
fact remains that they could better be 
classed as downright carelessness or in- 
difference’’. With the object of elim- 
inating to some extent the indifference 
and carelessness, he makes the following 
recommendations :— 

That the Coal Mines Regulation Act be 
amended to increase the maximum pecuniary 


penalty for. violations, to one hundred dollars 
instad of ten dollars, as at present. 


That regulations be prepared and issued by 
the Department of Mines to standardize the 
form of fireboss reports, so that the conditions 
with regard to inflammable gas will be de- 
scribed by a compulsory statement, in cubic 
feet, of all explosive gas found; and that the 
length of gas caps be stated in inches or 
fractions of an inch. 


With regard to mine rescue apparatus, 
it is pointed out that by the time crews 
are organized and transported to the 
scene of the accident, valuable time is 
lost, and employees who have been unin- 
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jured by the explosion rush out to try 
and reach safety, with the result that 
many are overcome by the deadly 
afterdamp. 


In rare cases, it is 


stated, rescue is effected where men 


have stayed in their working places 
or near the face. ‘‘ If any large 
effectual life saving is to be done’’, 
the report states, ‘‘it will have to be 
done through some type of portable ap- 
paratus that can be carried around by 
a miner and donned quickly after an 
explosion occurs, in a manner similar to 
that employed by the soldiers at the 
front. An apparatus of this kind would 
be ineffective in an atmosphere where 
the oxygen content is completely destroy- 
ed or very low; but in the case of the 
escape of men from districts that have 
not been affected, except possibly by a 
limited quantity of smoke or afterdamp, 
it would be very effective. With some 
apparatus of this type, it is highly 
probable that nineteen of these men 
would have escaped from this explo- 
sion, as no doubt the oxygen content 
was sufficient to sustain life.’’ 


The report draws attention to a port- 
able mask called the ‘‘Self Rescuer’’, 
which is now being thoroughly investig- 
ated by the Department of Mines, it be- 
ing stated that if it can be perfected 
and if it will last for one hour in an at- 
mosphere containing afterdamp but 
with sufficient oxygen to sustain life, 
a similar loss of life might be avoided. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO IN 1922. 


THE Workmen’s Compensation Board 

of Ontario recently issued their re- 
port for 1922, the eighth year of the 
operation of the Provincial act. It is 
pointed out that the statement is neces- 
sarily provisional, being in part made 
up of estimates. Adjusted figures for 
the previous year also are given, the 
actual cost of all accidents happening 
during 1921 having been determined 
and the assessments accordingly ad- 
justed since the publication of the 
previous report. 


In a general review prefacing the 
report the statement is made that 
‘though the Ontario Act is now provid- 
ing, it is believed, the most liberal 
benefits of any compensation law upon 
the continent, it is very far from being 
the mast expensive upon employers. This 
is largely because very little of 
what the employers pay goes for 
administration, or other expenses, and 
because the immense overhead and 
profit loading which are inevitable in 
ordinary insurance are absent. Apart 
from the cost of accident prevention 
or safety associations, nearly $98 out of 
every $100 which employers pay goes 
directly for the benefit of injured 
workmen or their dependents. And 
there is no litigation and a minimum of 
trouble and expense for both work- 
- men and employers.’’ It will be recalled 


that under the Ontario Act most of the - 


industries covered, including all those 
enumerated in Schedule 1, are upon 
the collective liability principle, but a 
smaller number, including railways, 
navigation companies, municipalities, 
ete., (Schedule 2) are under individual 
liability, paying for accidents as they 
occur, instead of being assessed, as are 
industries under Schedule 1, to provide 
a general fund out of which the Board 
pays the cost of accidents. Showing the 
volume of business now handled by the 
Board it is stated that in 1922 the 


number of accidents reported daily 
averaged 168, the number of cheques 
issued per day averaged 496, and the 
benefits awarded averaged $18,967 per 
day. About 3,000 pieces or mail are 
handled by the Board each day. 


Measured by the number of accidents 
which were dealt with and by the total 
benefits awarded during the year, the 
work of the Board showed some in- 
crease in 1922 over 1921. Reports of 
50,411 accidents were received as com- 
pared with 45,191 in the preceding year 
and 54,851 in 1920. These figures, how- 
ever, include some accidents not serious 
enough to require compensation or 
medieal aid. The number of accident 
cases in which compensation or medical 
aid was awarded was 42,509 in 1922, 
40,266 in 1921, and 47,851 in 1920. The 
number of fatalities reported in 1922 
was 418 (of which 331.had been already 
paid for at the close of the year), 386 
in 1921, and 452 in 1920. Permanent 
disability eases numbered 1887 in 1922 
and 2,251 in 1921. The report points 
out that the permanent disability cases, 
while they form only a small percentage 
of all the accidents reported, represent 
nearly one-half the total amount of 
compensation awarded; death cases 
cost little less than one-quarter, and 
temporary disability cases cost a little 
over one-quarter of the total compen- 
sation. | 


The total benefits awarded during 
1922 ineluded $5,000,077 for compensa- 
tion and $692,820 for medical aid, the 
total amount $5,692,897 comparing 
with a total of $6,189,263 for the pre- 
vious year. The amount of payments 
does not strictly correspond with the 
number of accidents from year to year 
since the amount of compensation 
varies with the average wages of the 
workmen as well as with the number 
and severity of the accidents. 
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Of the total compensation payments 

$3,417,102 was in Schedule 1 industries, 
$1,184,669 in Schedule 2 industries and 
$398,306 in Crown industries. The 
medical aid payments were entirely in 
connection with Schedule 1 industries, 
since this service is furnished by the 
employers at their own cost both in 
Schedule 2 and in Crown industries. 


The total wage expenditure, in 1922, 
of industries coming under Schedule 1 
was $361,520,512, as compared with 
$355,259,287 in 1921, and $464,589,211 
in 1920. The Board has no similar data 
for Schedule 2 and Crown industries as 
payrolls are not required to be filed, 
compensation and medical aid forming 
an individual liability ; but it is estimat- 
ed that the payroll is probably one- 
third of that of Schedule 1. 


Based on provisional figures, the 
estimated average rate of assessment 
for 1922, in Schedule 1 industries, was 
$1.08 for each $100 of payroll, as com- 
pared with $1.34 for 1921. The heaviest 
payments are those in connection with 
the lumbering and building industries; 
the group including steel construction, 
railway and canal construction, dredg- 
ing, fishing, etc., comes next, followed 
by mining and explosives, metal arti- 
cles, road construction, brick manu- 
facturing and quarrying, ete., and pulp 
and paper, in the order named, During 
1922, 23,618 assessments, including re- 
funds, were issued, as compared with 
23,677 in 1921. 


Payments to safety or accident pre- 
vention associations during the year 
amounted to $69,226, the associations 
being as follows: the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Assvciation, which 
received $53,576, the Lumbermen’s 
Safety Asociation, the Ontario Pulp 
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and Paper Makers’ Safety Association, 


‘and the Electrical Employers’ Associa- 
tion. 


The assets of the Board totalled 
$15,870,977, and the liabilities $14,993,- 
450 at the close of the year. 


Administration expenses, to which 
reference is made above, were in the 
ratio of 2.86 per cent of the compensa- 
tion and medical aid awarded during 
the year. 


Method of Rating under the Ontario Act. 


The following explanation of the 
method of rating under the Workmen’s 


-Compensation Act of Ontario forms the 


introduction to a separate publication 
by the Board, giving a table of rates 


‘Tor, 1926. 


-- For assessment and compensation 
purposes under the Act the industries 
covered are divided into 24. classes. 


Each class stands upon its own footing 


and carries its own burden, except that 


a very small general fund, one per cent, 


per. year, known as the Disaster Re- 


serve, is set aside to assist in meeting 


-any extraordinary call that may artse in 
any class. 


With the exception of this 
Disaster Reserve the moneys collection 
are just what are considered nezessary 
to take care of the accidents that have 
actually happened. ° | 


Separate accounts are kept of all as- 
sessments received and all compensa- 
tion and medical aid awarded for each 
of these classes. Each of the 24 classes 
of industry is thus in effect a mutual 
insurance association of the employers 
in that class. 


The rates for each elass are fixed and 
the assessments made much in the same 
way as a municipality levies its taxes. 
They are governed by the requirements. 
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The rates fixed for the year are intend- 
ed to cover the burden for that year. 
At the beginning of. the year each em- 
ployer is required to furnish the Board 
with an estimate of his probable pay 
roll for the year and he is assessed pro- 
visionally upon that estimate. At the 
end of the year the actual amount of 
pay roll is ascertained and the assess- 
ment is adjusted accordingly, the rate 
provisionally fixed being also altered 
where the accident experience shows 
this to be necessary. 


‘The rates are fixed in accordance 
with the accident experience. The 
amount of compensation and medical 
aid and the amount of assessments in 
the class for the preceding year are as- 
‘eertained, an estimate being made of 
the amount still remaining to be paid 
for accidents which, by reason of con- 
tinuing disability or for lack of reports, 
have not been finally disposed of before 
the end of the year, and allowance 
being also made for the difference be- 
tween the estimates given by employ- 
ers at the beginning of the year and the 
actual figures as ascertained and shown 
in their pay roll statements at the end 
of the year. In this way the total ex- 
penditure and the total income of the 
class for the year are arrived at as 
nearly as possible, and the sufficiency 
or insufficiency of the rate charged 
determined. 


If it is seen that the rate charged has 
produced sufficient money, or if the 
surplus or deficit is small the rate will 
be maintained. If there is any con- 
siderable difference, it will be increased 
or decreased accordingly. 


It is to be remembered always that 
any surplus to the eredit of a class 
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remains in the class funds, and this is 
also taken into consideration in fixing 
the rates. . 


All industries in the same class do 
not necessarily, nor usually, bear the 
same rate. The classes are subdivided 
imto groups, and even within the group 
the rate are different where this is 
shown to be justified. The experience 
is kept for the group as well as for the 
class. In fixing the rates, however, re- 
gard must always be had to the fact 
that each class is an insurance group 
and that all lines of industry in the 
class must share to some extent the good 
or ill fortune of the class as a whole. The 
rating for each separate line of industry 
cannot be made to depend upon the ex- 
perience in that particular line alone. 
This is especially the case where the 
total amount of the pay rolls in any 
line of industry is small. To charge 
that line of industry with its own cost 
might place a very excessive burden 
upon its employers for one year while 
perhaps relieving them almost wholly 
from assessment another year. This 
would destroy the underlying principle 
of collective liability or mutual insur- 
ance which is the basis of the system. 


Individual distinction between em- 
ployers even in the same line of industry 
is made according to their accident ex- 
perience by a system of merit rating. 
Where the accident cost exceeds or falls 
short of the amount of assessment by a 
stated percentage a merit rating charge 
or a merit rating refund, within speci- 
fied limits, is maée accordingly. It is 
not the intention to make the next ap- 


pleation of merit rating until the ex- 


perience for three years following the 
last merit rating has been ascertained. 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA. 


Reports by Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) Leather Boot and Shoe 
Industry, 1921; (b) Biscuit and Confectionery Industry, 1921. 


R KPORTS were received during the 

month from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics with regard to the leather 
boot and shoe industry in Canada, 
1921, and the biscuit and confectionery 
industry in Canada, 1921. (The former 
report contains not only statistics for 
the year 1921 but a brief historical 
sketch of the industry and _ statisties 
for the census years from 1871 to 192] 
and principal statistics for the five- 
year period 1917 to 1921). Previous 
reports in this series relating to various 
industries for 1921 and 1920 were out- 
lined in the issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE for April 1923 and in previous 
issues. A report on the leather boot 
and shoe industry during 1920 is con- 
tained in the issue of May 1922, and on 
the biscuit and confectionery industry, 
1920, in the issue of July 1922. 


The Leather Boot and Shoe Industry 
during 1921. 
The report on the leather boot and 
shoe industry during 1921 eovers the 
operations of 177 factories as compar- 








ed with 173 in the previous year, five 
additional factories being reported in 
operation in the province of Quebee 
and one less in British Columbia. The 
production of 1921 was lower in value 
than that of any year since 1917, and 
showed a decrease of 33 per cent as 
compared with the previous year, the 
totals being $66,817,174 and $44,665,- 
3881 for 1920 and 1921 respectively. The 
decrease in 1921 is accounted for as 
due in part to a general falling off in 
the prices of leather and in part to a 
decrease in the quantity of production, 
the production in 1921 being 14,745,- 
851 pairs as against 17,693,966 pairs in 
1920. There were 259 more employees 
(182 males and 127 females) engaged 
in the industry in 1921 than in 1920. In 
1921, there was, however, a dezrease of 
$2,130,242 in the payroll. The capital 
invested in the industry in 1921 was 
$31,644,855, a decrease of $2,702,171 
from the previous year. 


The following table shows the prin- 
cipal statistics by provinces for the 
year 1921: 








Province Factories Capital 
‘ $ $ 
NovenScotian 51 Buhebaici, ox% 4 999,191 
NeW Brunswick. tect stele 5 939, 9’ 
Quehbeeh..... 6665 So AE ace ot 98 17,540, 654 
ONGATION: Saye toes ah ated cee ce 66 11,889,778 
British Columbia.............. 4 275,255 
177 31,644,855 


The number of employees of differ- 
ent classes by sex, and the amcunt paid 























Employees Salaries Cost Value 
~- = and of of 
Male Female wages cera product 
z § 
123 35 129,06 220,972 435,932 
261 147 350,645 775,989 1,493,194 
5,304 3,172 6,982,519 | 18,995,136 | 26,309,522 
Zeiss 1,615 4,486,197 8,144, 382 16,020,759 
76 24 126,300 242,705 405,974 
8,496 | 4,993 | 12,075,028 | 23,379,183 | 44,665,381 


in salaries and wages is shown in the 
following table: 

















No. of em- Salaries 
Classes of employees ployees and 
—- 1, Wages 
Male | Female 
Officers, managers, etc.... 564 81 | 1,894,985 
Salaried workers, clerks, 
SeleSmen, et@.........c000. 743 308 1,602,102 . 
Wage-earners, average 
number! 5 64% eaikcaiagiats alors 7,001 | 4,267 | 8,418,832 
Outside piece workers...... 188 387 159,109 
COURS sat cece leks 8,496 4,993 | 12,075,028 








A classification of employees accord- 
ing to weekly wage earnings as at 
December 15, 1921, is shown below: 

















Weekly wage Male Female Total 
employees 

Under $5.0 5208 6). 0% 192 310 502 
$5: but under $10.... 788 1,342 2,130 
$10 but under $15... 1,185 1,593 2,728 
$15 but under $20... 1,451 1,005 2,456 
$20 but under $25.. 1,509 328 1,837 
$25 but under $30... 1,085 104 1,189 
$30 and Over .......- 1,602 Weed: 1,636 
Totaly ous ie! 7,762 4,716 12,478 











The Biscuit and Confectionery Industry 
during 1921. 


Decreases apepared in every item on 
the schedule as compared with 1920; 








8 

q 

Ss 

: a 
Province IME 3 
° pen 
} & 
Z i) 

8 
Prince Edward Island........ 4 27 592 
OWS) “SGOUB. be aisles ae chicas dae 9 1,725,513 
New Brunswick...............- 10 1,829,965 
AS TLEIDOG 1h. A saves 6 epee i hilors eitakals chabe 38 6,008,233 
OTB ATIO Mok tk ass) cremate atsraneletens 207 17,936,774 
Manitoba 22200 086.02. ke 24 1,013,184 
Saskachewan. ..........ceeeees 8 40,622 
Alberta)... eet ite oe Ae 26 796 ,473 
British: Columbiaiys .00.. 006)3.03 12 46. 1,277,233 
ORDA ES, eee ol reeset 872 30,655,589 
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there were 28 fewer establishments re- 
porting, capital decreased by $561,992, 
the number of employees by 1,486, 
salary and wage payments by $801,502, 
fuel costs by $46,869, miscellaneous ex- 
penses by $142,119, the cost of raw and 
partly manufactured materials by $8,- 
338,982 and the value of production by 
$7,900,819. The large decreases in ma- 
terials and products were due to the 
deciine in the prices of commoditics; 
the percentage of decrease in commo- 
dity prices in 1921 varied from 21.8 
per cent for chocolate to 40.0 per cent 
for sugar and glucose. Of the 1,436 
decrease in the number of employees, 
there was a decrease of 1,427 in the 
number of employees on wages (293 
males and 1,184 females). The number 
of employees on outside piece work 
showed a decrease of 17 males and an 
increase of 4 females, and among 
clerks, typists, ete., there was a de- 
crease of 86 males and 6 females. The 
following table gives some of the prin- 
cipal statistics of the industry: 




















g 
be] 3 
: qa 
8 Ss ag en 
wo or 
Sal g B nN ° 3 
° cmt ' =) 
i) a) io) 33 
c8 as ae ae 
a r 7R a . ey > A 
$ $ 
8 5,081 20,060 31,140 
1,108 826,707 1,447,460 3,577,463 
662 563,201 1,338,852 2,828,506 
2,566 1,827,948 4,838,710 9,268,470 
5,637 5,210,921 11,918,818 25,296,813. - 
547 543,794 1,383,447 2,474,338 
19. 25,185 36,298 79,316 
260 253,037 697,348 1,356,012 
4783 480,915 919,828 1,845,956 
11,286 | 9,736,789 22,600,821 46,758,014 
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The number of employees of diffe- 
rent classes, by sex, and the amounts 
paid in salaries and wages are shown 
in the following table: 





Classes of em- 











ployees Salaries 
-——_—_——_———| and 
Male Female | wages 
: 4 $ 
Salaried officers of cor- 
POPETIONS Mh VAAL M2, 144 9 504,151 
General superintendents 
and manageYrs.......... 173 19 442,042 
Technical experts, ac- 
countants, etc.......... 59 10 106, 498 
Clerks, stenographers, 
SaleSmen, etc.........-6> 920: 876 |1,654,850 
Employees on wages, 
average NO.........03- 4,170 5,365 |6,936,458 
Outside piece workers.... 29 12 2,790 
5,791 |9,736,789 


JUDICIAL DECISION 


AN important legal decision respect- 

ine picketing was recently de- 
livered in the Superior Court of Quebeg, 
District of Montreal, in the case of 
Dame Hannah Bercowitch et al vs. the 
Joint Board of the Cloak and Suit 
makers’ Union of Montreal, et al. The 
plaintiffs applied for an injunction 
against the union and three of its 
officers to restrain them from certain 
illegal acts which they were alleged to 
have committed in the course of a 
strike, and asked for damages. In the 
judgment, which was delivered by 
Acting Chief Justice Martin, an in- 
junction was granted, the union was 
condemned to pay damages, and all the 
defendants were condemned to pay the 
costs of the proceedings. 


The complete text of the judgment 
is as follows: 


The plaintiffs are manufacturers of ladies’ 
cloaks, suits and other garments, having their 
respective places of business in the building 
No. 54-60 Crescent Street, Montreal which 
building is owned by Myer Dobrofsky, the 
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A classification of employees accord- 
ing to weekly wage payments within 
specified groups is given below: 











Weekly wage Total 
Male Female | employees 
Under 96,.:00 le "PA ENT gaging WT 
$5 but upnder $10... 304 2,149 2,543 
$10 but under $20...| 2,020 3,803 5,823 
$20 but under $30...) 1,605 127 1,732 
$30 but under $40... 479 1 480 
$40 but under $50... BOM AO IL ; SERN Ties 56 
$50 and oOver........ 13 Fe teeeee sees 13 
Motal, 0. dese 4,683 6,222 10,860 





The number of males under 16 years 
of age numbered 117 or a little more 
than 24% per cent, while the females 
under 16 were 395 or approximately 
6.385 per cent. 


RESPECTING PICKETING 


husband of one plaintiff and the father of the 
other. 


‘The business, of which the wife is the re- 
gistered:: proprietor, is carried on under the 
name of Empire Garment Company, that of 
the son under the name of the Montreal Gar- 
ment Company. The former is a union shop 
and the latter is not. 


On or about the 22nd of January last, there 
was a strike in the premises of the Empire 
Garment Company. The present proceedings 
are instituted against The Joint Board of the 
Cloak and Suit Makers’ Union of Montreal, 
an unincorporated association having its office 
in Montreal and all the local branches and 
subsidiary associations of said Joint Board 
of the Clak and Suit Makers’ Union, and 
Joseph. Schubert, secretary, Thomas Jacobs, 
business agent, and Philippe Martel, organizer, 
all of Montreal aforesaid, as well personally 
as officers and organizers of the said Joint 
Board of Cloak and Suit Makers’ Union, 
Plaintiffs alleging that the Defendants, by 
means of organized picketing and besetting the 
places of business of Plaintiffs, have in- 
timidated Plaintiffs’ employees and prevented 
such employees and customers from entering 
the establishments, and they pray for an in- 
junction against Defendant restraining such 
illegal acts and for damages. 
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An interim order of injunction was issued 
by Mr. Justice Surveyer restraining the de- 
fendants, their officers, agents and represen- 
tatives, from assaulting, molesting and inter- 
fering with plaintiffs’ employees or from 
picketing in front of or in the neighbourhood 
of plaintiffs’ places of business with the view 
to intimidating plaintiffs’ employees. 


The defendants pleaded to the action averring 
that the Empire Garment Company was a 
union shop and that the latter had not lived 
up to its agreement with the union as to the 
guaranteed minimum of employment, as to 
overtime, and as to diverting work from the 
Empire Garment Company to the non-Union 
shop of the Montreal Garment Company, that 
the defendants did not issue any strike call and 
did not order the strike, but that the employees, 
exasperated at plaintiffs’ bad faith, of their 
own volition laid down their tools and walked 
out as they had a right to do, and that they 
picketed the plaintiffs’ premises for the pur- 
pose of notifying to prospetive employees un- 
acquainted therewith the breaches of plaintiffs’ 
contract and the resultant strike, and that they 
had a right to strike and to make known to the 
public the fact that there was a strike and 
that the picketing had been peacefully and 
quietly carried on. They also aver that plain- 
tiffs were not the owners of the business and 
that if plaintiffs have suffered any damage, 
it was due to their own fault and breach of 
contract. 


By the answer to plea, plaintiffs aver that 
defendants were responsible for the strike and 
took part in the illegal picketing which fol- 
lowed. 


Issue was joined on the petition for injune- 
tion substantially to the same effect and the 
case tried before me and submitted. as well 
upon the petition for the injunction as upon 
the merits. 


Dealing first with the preliminary question 
raised that Myer Dobrofsky, the husband and 
father of the plaintiffs, is the owner of the 
businesses and the real plaintiff, I am not dis- 
posed .to dismiss the action on this. ground. 
True, there were some loose and more or less 
irrelevant assertions by Myer Dobrofsky that 
the business was his, but I think all he implied 
in such expressions was that he was intimately 
associated with and interested in the businesses 
and it is quite natural that he should be. 


It would appear that the Empire Garment 
Company business was formerly carried on in 
his name but as he became involved in real 
estate investments, his wife became the regis- 
tered owner of the business. As to the other 
business carried on by his son, he supplied the 
son with the machinery. The son is the re- 
gistered owner, though the father no doubt 
keeps a paternal eye over the business of his 
son. 
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It is unnecessary to decide as to who is the 
real and ultimate owner of these businesses, 
The ostensible and registered owners are the 
parties, the plaintiffs before this Court, and 
the illegal acts alleged and invoked against 
Defendant were committed with respect to the 
Empire Garment Company and the Montreal 
Garment Company, and the parties before the 
Court are the registered owners of that busi- 
ness and entitled to complain. 


The existence of a strike in the premises of 
the Empire Garment Company is abundantly 
established, in fact, it is impliedly admitted in 
defendants’ plea. The participation of the de- 
fendants in that strike and in the picketing of 
plaintiffs’ premises which followed is abun- 
dantly established. 


I am not called upon to enquire into and 
decide on the merits of that strike, whether it 
was justified or not. Leaving aside the question 
of responsibility for damages, I assume that 
employees may strike if they want to. That is 
not what is complained of. It is rather the 
concerted eflort to prevent others from work- 
ing of which plaintiffs complain. 


If employees make up their minds indivi- 
dually or even concertedly not to work and 
go on strike, that is their own affair, but if 
they agree to watch and beset a man’s place 
of business to interfere with or prevent him 
from earrying on his lawful business, such act 
is wrongful. 


I think the legal principles governing cases 
of this kind, at least, so far as this province 
is concerned, are laid down in the reported 
case of International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union & Rother, 34 K.B. 69. Mr. Justice 
Rivard (86) very clearly and tersely ex- 
presses the law of picketing when he says:— 


‘‘Et puisqu’il s’agit ici de ‘‘picketing’’, 
ajoutons que le fait d’organiser des groupes 
et de les envoyer 4 ]’entrée des usines, dans 
le but d’empécher les ouvriers de travailler, 
est une manoeuvre frauduleuse ou un acte de 
violence ou de menace, constituant un délit 
qui porte atteinte 4 la liberté du travail’’. 


[Zrans— And since this is a matter of 
picketing, we add that the fact of organiz- 
ing groups and sending them to the entran- 
ce of shops for the purpose of preventing 
the employees from working is a wrongful 
proceeding, or an act of violence and intim- 
idation, constituting an offence which is 
directed against the freedom of labour.] 


Of course, each case must be considered and 
determined on its own facts. In the present 
case, it is established by Sergt. Laporte of No. 
10 Station that on the 22nd. of January he 
was called to Crescent Street about 6 p.m. op- 
posite the premises of Plaintiffs and found 
there fifty or sixty employees speaking and 
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shouting. He recognized the defendant Martel 
and some of the others. He told them to move 
on, but Martel ‘said that he had business there. 
The following morning at 7 a.m. he found seven 
men and four women picketers, Martel being 
among them. In the evening of the same day, 
there were five men and four women picketers 
there. On the 24th at 6 p.m. there were fifteen 
men and three women picketing, four in front 
of the premises and the rest of them walking 
up and down. Jacobs, one of the Defendants, 
was among them and several of them remained 
until about 8.30 p.m. On the 25th at 6 p.m. 
there were five men and three women picket- 
ing in front of the premises. He was not on 
duty on the 26th but was on duty on the 
27th and arrested four of the picketers. 


The interim injunction was issued on the 
26th. 


This evidence was corroborated by other 
constables. 


It is established that several of the em- 
ployees of the Montreal Garment Company who 
remained and others hired to replace employees 
of the Empire Garment Company who had 
gone out on strike, were housed and fed in 
the building. They were afraid to go home. 


Albert Musicant was an operator in the 
Montreal Garment Company. He saw defen- 
dants Jacobs and Schubert there. Someone 
took him by the arm, called him a-‘ scab ’ and 
other unpleasant names, and he was so afraid, 
as a result of this treatment, that he slept in 
the building where the plaintiffs’ business was 
carried on, for a period of three weeks. About 
a dozen or more slept there. He says he was 
afraid that he would get hurt. 


J. Silverman, an employee of the Empire 
Garment Company, had his. windows broken, 
milk bottles thrown through them, but cannot 
identify who did it. 


Alee Emerson, a tailor working for the 
Empire Garment Company, was threatened by 
four men; thinks they were connected with the 
Union; they told him he had better quit or he 
would be treated like Izzy, the tramp, that is, 
would lose an eye; says he does not know the 
names of these four men, but he had seen them 
at the union meetings. They were not officers 
of the union. He was afraid of his life. 


Cohen was shop chairman in the Empire 
Garment Company. He does not quite know the 
reason of the strike, though it would appear to 
have been because of the employment of three 
non-union men in the non-union shop of the 
Montreal Garment Company. He told Rosen- 
thal, the superintendent of the Empire Garment 
Company, that they had been ordered to go out 
on strike and they went out right away. 


Jacobs, one of defendants, told the men to 
picket, to tell anyone who came along to go 
into the plaintiffs’ premises that there was a 
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strike on. He reported to the union that a 
strike had been called. He says that all ne- 
gotiations previous to the strike were conducted 
through him as business manager of the union; 
that he also instructed the strikers to picket. 


Schubert addressed the employees on strike on 
the subject of picketing He told them to walk 
up and down in front of the plaintiffs’ pre- 
mises and report who went in and who came 
out. 


Martel, as organizer for the union, was ac- 
tively interested in the matter of the strike. 
He went to Crescent Street after the strike and 


Teported to the union on the question of picket- 


ing and said that the police were interfering 
with some of their picketers. He spoke to a 
woman whom he did not know, entreating her 
to join the union. He addressed meetings: of 
strikers and advocated picketing and says that 
he thought it was his duty to do so. 


What was the object and eflect of All this 
demonstration? No doubt it was to prevail 
upon and prevent others from working for 
plaintiffs. It also had the effect of preventing 
customers from getting into plaintiffs’ places 
of business, and I would hold this to be an 
actionable wrong. 


When urged by officers of the union to picket 
places of business, strikers are apt to exceed 
the bounds of mere peaceful persuasion, and 
I have no doubt what the defendants did pro- 
duced a state of fear in the minds of the plain- 
tiffs and those employees who desired to re- 
main at work for plaintiffs. This is evidenced 
by the fact that employees were housed and fed 
for a considrable time in the premises and the 
assault nd threats of assault would produce the 
same effect.. 


Whatever may have been the cause of the 
strike or the manner it was put into effect,, I 
am satisfied defendants were all active partici- 
pants in carrying on the picketing complained 
of and should be restrained by injunction. 


The whole purpose of placing these pickets 
around plaintiffs’ establishment was to inter- 
fere with their business and intimidate those 
employees and others who desired to continue 
in plaintiffs’ employ; and in going to and from 
work, all employees are entitled to use the 
streets and sidewalks without obstruction or 
molestation. 


The action of the defendants was an un- 
justifiable invasion of the property rights and 
business of the plaintiffs and an obstruction 
and annoyance savouring of intimidation. The 
restraining order should go enjoining the de- 
fendants from molesting or interfering with 
plaintiffs and from in any way picketing in 
front of or at their places of business or from 
besetting or watching such places of business 
or the residence of any of plaintiffs’ employees 
or from following them with a view to in- 
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timitating the .latter from entering or re- 
maining in plaintiffs’ employ. 


There is some general evidence tending to 
establish a money loss to plaintiffs by reason 
of. defendant’s unjustifiable interference with 
plaintiffs’ business. It is said that plaintiffs 
had to pay more and obtained less results than 
before the strike; that the time chosen for the 
strike was a busy season; that some confusion 
and loss of time was occasioned by a wanton 
mixing of parts of garments cut out and in 
course of manufacture, as well as some expen- 
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diture for housing and feeding the employees 
who were afraid to go home. It might be 
questioned whether the whole of this damage 
on the basis of plaintiffs’ computation could 
be charged against the defendants. : 


Having given the matter my best considera- 
tion, I am disposed to and do condemn the 
defendant, the Joint Board of the Cloak and 
Suit Makers’ Union, in the sum of $200 with 
interest. All the defendants are jointly and 
severally condemned to pay the costs of the 
present proceedings. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO. 


THE annual meeting of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Association of 
Ontario was held at Toronto on March 
6, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. S. 
McCannell of the Milton Pressed Brick 
Company. Over 25 citics and towns 
were represented. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by the chairman, by Mr. J. E. 
Walsh, general manager of the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association and 
by Mr. W. C. Coulter, chairman of the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


The general manager of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. R. S. Morley, presented a re- 
port showing that during the year over 
425,000 posters and other material had 
been distributed to employers in about 
7,000 plants in the provinee. He also 
reported ‘that the Association had at 
present an inspection force consisting 
of a chief inspector and six assistant in- 
spectcrs and that there was a marked 
improvement in the manner in which 
employers were co-operating with the 
inspectors. Approval was expressed of 
the action of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in changing its merit rating 
plan from an annual to a triennial basis. 
The financial statement showed expendi- 
tures of about $53,000 which, it was 
stated, was well inside the budget pre- 
sented last year. 


A statement presented vy Mr. S. Price, 
chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, showed that 50,411 
accidents had been reported to the Board 


in 1922. Of this number 418 were fatal. 
The total number of accidents reported 
in 1921 was 45,191, and in 1920, 54,851. 
It was pointed out that the increase in 
the number of accidents did not, so far 
as tabulations had proceeded, indicate 
a bad accident cost experience. Total 
benefits awarded had amounted to $5,- 
692,896 as compared with $6,189,263 in 
1921, the decrease being accounted for 
to a considerable extent by the decrease 
in workmen’s average earnings, as well 
as by the good accident experience in a 
number of the industries. The amount 
paid for medical aid was $692,819 (in- 
cluding doctor, hospital and nurses’ 
bills), as compared with $662,793 in 
1921. The Board’s administration ex- 
penses showed a slight decrease. Mr. 
Price stated that the figures did not re- 
present the number or cost of accidents 
actually happening during the year, but 
they were for the work handled, and 
that the amount awarded was therefore 
not correct basis for fixing rates of as- 
sessment. In 14 out of 24 classes for which 
tabulation of provisional statemen‘s of 
accident costs had been completed, nine 
belonged to the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association: Eight of these 
nine classes (the woodworking in- 
dustries; foundry; rolling mills; heavy 
iron; light iron; agricultural imple- 
ments, automobiles, ete.; and the abat- 
toir class) had a good showing but the 
quarries, stone crushing and brickmak- 


-ing class had an unfavourable exper- 


lence. 


a 


: 
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The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, A. R. Goldie, of Goldie and 
McCulloch Company, Galt; first vice- 
chairman, George Valentine of the Mas- 
sey-Harris Company, Toronto; second 
vice-chairman, J. C. Callaghan, of the 
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Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton. 
These with the representatives of the 
class safety associations under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, comprise the 
executive committee of the Association 
for the ensuing year. 





BRITISH POLICY RESPECTING INTERNATIONAL ania 
CONFERENCE CONVENTIONS. 


ON May 9, Sir Montague Barlow, 

Minister ‘of Labour, speaking in 
the British House of Commons. out- 
lined the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment with reference to the draft 
conventions and recommendations of 
the Third and Fourth Sessions of the 
International Labour Conference. (The 
texts of these conventions and recom- 
mendations appeared in the Lasour 
GAZETTE for January, 1922, and Decem- 
ber, 1922, respectively.) With regard 
to the convention prescribing that 
children under fourteen should not be 
employed in agriculture during school 
hours, but allowing exemptions, pro- 
vided school attendance was not redue- 
ed to less than eight months, this re- 
presented the law in England, but with 
regard to Scotland a difficulty arose 
because exemption from school atten- 
dance was in the hands of local auth- 
orities, which was not the ease in Eng- 
land. The. Government had therefore 
decided to refer to the International 
Labour Organization the question 
whether exemption certificates should 
not be granted in England as in Scot- 
land. The government proposed to 
ratify the convention securing to agri- 
cultural workers the same rights of 
association and combination as were 
enjoyed by industrial workers; also the 
convention placing agricultural workers 
on the same footing as _ industrial 
workers in regard to compensation for 
injuries. With regard to the draft 
convention prohibiting, with certain 
exemptions, the use of white lead in 
painting interiors of buildings and pro- 
hibiting the employment of males under 


eighteen years of age and of females 
in any painting work involving the use 
of white lead, the Minister stated that 
Serious misunderstandings as to the 
interpretation of this convention had 
arisen. In view also of the report of 
the committee on the use of lead in 
paints (see note on page 580), it was 
decided to give the matter further con- 
sideration. The draft convention con- 
cerning the weekly rest day in indus- 
trial undertakings provided for ar- 
rangements that would be very diffi- 
eult of application in Great Britain, 
and the Government, therefore, did not 
propose to ratify it. 


The Government were in favour of 
prohibiting the employment of persons 
under eighteen as trimmers and stokers 
at sea, subject to certain exceptions, 
and making compulsory the medical 
examination of persons under eighteen 
employed on board ship. A bill would, 
accordingly, be introduced to give ef- 
fect to these draft conventions. The 
Government could not accept the re- 
commendation that each member of the 
Industrial Labour Organization should 
consider measures for providing against 
unemployment in agriculture until it 
was made clear that it did not neces- 
sarily involve unemployment insurance 
provisions being applied to agriculture. 
The Government did not propose to 
adopt the recommendation dealing with 
the protection of women wage-earners 
in agriculture before and after child- 
birth as it would confuse the present 
system under which agriculture women 
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workers had precisely the same protec- 
tion and. assistance as had other women 
workers in England. The Government 
proposed to accept a recommendation 


in favour of ensuring women wage earn- 


ers in agriculture not less than nine 
consecutive hours abstention from work 
at night. It would accept the recom- 
mendation that children under fourteen 
years of age should have ten econse- 
cutive hours’ abstention. from work, 
but would not accept the reeommenda- 
tion that children between fourteen and 
eighteen years should have nine con- 
secutive hours abstention. They would 
also aceept the recommendation con- 
cerning the development of agricultural 
technical education but would not ac- 
cept the recommendation regarding 
living-in conditions of agricultural 
workers, as it seemed to involve an in- 
fringement of personal liberty, nor 
would they accept the recommendation 
concerning social insurance in agri- 
eulture. The Government would not 
accept the recommendation of a weekly 
rest day for commercial establishments 
as the staffs of commercial establish- 
ments do by custom enjoy this weekly 
rest, but in the limited number of eases 
where Sunday trading is practised, its 
regulation would involve considerable 
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dificulties. The 1922 Conference adopt- 
ed only one recommendation, which 
dealt with statistical and other informa- 
tion with regard to emigration. The 
Government proposed to accept Article 
(1) providing that members, of the 
Organization should communicate to 


_the. International Labour Office all 


available information concerning emi- 
eration and the transit. of emigrants, 
ind ‘Article (2) providing that mem- 
bers were to communicate the total 
figures of emigrants, but they could not 
accept without substantial alterations 
Article (3) which provided that mem- 
bers should, if possible, conclude agree- 
ments with other members for the adop- 
tion of a uniform definition of the word 
‘‘emigrant’’, uniform identity papers, 
and uniform methods of recording 
statistics. With regard to a further 
proposal of this conference to increase 
the number of the governing body from 
twenty-four to thirty-two, the Govern- 
ment were in communication with the 
Dominions and India on this subject. 


A motion approving the policy of 
the Government respecting these draft 
conventions and recommendations was 
subsequently agreed to, an amendment 
opposing it being defeated by a vote of 
176 to 235. 


JUDGMENT OF UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT CONCERNING © 
THE RIGHTS OF PRIVATE EMPLOYERS. 


AN important judgment was rendered 


on June 11 by Chief Justice Taft 


of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The case involved the question 
of the right of the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations of fix the wages 
which shall: be paid by an employer 
who is engaged in an industry the 
classification of which as ‘‘clothed 
with a public interest’’ is open to 
doubt. The Supreme Court found that 
the action of the Kansas Court in fixing 
wages in an industry of this character 
was in conflict with the Fourteenth 


Amendment to the United States con- 
stitution, inasmuch as it deprived the 
etaplower of his property and liberty of 
contract without due process of law. 


The judgment involves the validity 
of the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions. The act which established the 
Kansas Court declared certain indus- 
tries to be affected with a _ public 
interest, including the manufacture of 
food and clothing, the production and 
transportation of fuel; public utilities, 
and common earrying. In 1921 the 
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Kansas Court ordered the Charles 
Wolff Packing Company, a small Kan- 
sas meat-packing corporation, on the 
ground of emergency, to increase the 
wages paid to their men over the scale 
to which the wages had lately been 
reduced. The Supreme Court of the 
State upheld the ruling of the Indus- 
trial Court, holding that the evidence 
showed a sufficient emergency, and the 
Packing Company appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
citing the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Chief Justice Taft, in giving judg- 
ment, pointed out that the necessary 


postulate of the Industrial Court..Act.... 


is that the State as representing the 
people, may compel producers in cer- 
tain lines, whether employers or 
employed, to continue in their business, 
on terms fixed by an agency of the 
State if they cannot agree. The act 
‘‘eurtails the right of the employer on 
the one hand, and of the _ em- 
ployee on the other, to contract 
about his affairs.’’ While it is true 
that there is no such thing under the 
constitution as absolute freedom of 
eontract, the restraints imposed by 
authority must not be arbitrary or un- 
reasonable. ‘‘Freedom is the general 
rule and restraint the excepticn.’’ 
Three classes of business, the Court 
stated, may be said to be ‘‘clothed with 
a public interest’’: (1) Those which are 
carried on under authority of a charter 
or grant of privileges which either 
expressly or impliedly imposes the af- 
firmative duty of rendering a public 
service demanded by any member of 
the public; such are the railroads and 
public utilities; (2) certain exceptional 
occupations, such as inns, cabs and grist 
mills; (8) businesses which though not 
public at their inception may be fairly 
said to have risen to be such and have 
become subject in consequence to some 
governmental regulation. In these the 
owner, by devoting his business to the 
public use, in effect grants the publiz 
an interest in that use and subjects 
himself to public regulation to the 
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extent of that interest, although the 
property continues to belong to its 
private owner and to be entitled to 
protection accordingly. 


In a sense the public is concerned 
about all lawful business because it 
contributes to the prosperity and well- 
being of the people, but the expres- 
sion ‘‘clothed with a public interest’’ 
means more than that the public is 
affected by continuity or by the prize 
at which a commodity is sold or a 
service rendered. ‘‘It has never been 
supposed, since the adoption of the 
Constitution, that the business of the 
butcher, the baker, the tailor, the wood 
chopper, the mining operator or the 
miner was clothed with such a public 
interest that the price of his product 
or his wages could be fixed by regula- 
tion. It is true that in the days of the 
early common law an omnipotent par- 
liament did regulate prices and wages 
as it chose, and occasionally a colonial 
legislature sought to exercise the same 
power; but nowadays one does not 
devote one’s property or business to 
the public use or clothe it with a pub- 
lic interest merely because one makes 
commodities for, and sells to, the 
public in the common callings of which 
those mentioned above are instances.’’ 
To say that a business is clothed with 
a public interest is not to determine 
what regulation may be permissible in 
view of the private rights of the owner ; 
it is not to import that the public may 
take over its entire management and 
run it at the expense of the owner. 


‘Tf the common eallings’’, the Chief 
Justice said, ‘‘are clothed with a public 
interest by a mere legislative declara- 
tion, which necessarily authorizes full 
and comprehensive regulation within 
legislative discretion, there must be a 
revolution in the relation of govern- 
ment to general business. This will be 
‘running the public interest argument 
into the ground’.”’ 


The avowed object of regulation 
under the Industrial Courts Act being 
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continuity of food, clothing and fuel 
supply, an even more drastic control is 
involved over, the employee than the 
employer. Such control may be justifi- 
ed ony where the obligation to the 
public is direct, clear and mandatory, 
and arises as a contractual condition, 
express or implied, of entering the 
business either as owner or worker... 
The power of the legislature to compel 
continuity in a business can only arise 
where the obligation of the continued 
service by the owner and its employees 
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the owner when: by mere changed con- 
ditions his business becomes clothed 
with a public interest. He may stop at 
will whether the business be losing or 
profitable. The minutely detailed gov- 
ernment supervision, including that of 
their relations to their employees, to 
which the railroads of the country have 
been gradually subjected by Congress 
through its power over interstate com- 
moree, furnishes no precedent for 
regulation of the business in the pre- 
sent case, whose classification as public 
is at the least doubtful.’’ 





is direct and is assured when the 
business is entered upon... Not so 
HEALTH AND 


N article entitled ‘‘Health and the 

Workers’’ by Dr. René Sand, Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Red 
Cross Societies, Geneva, appeared in 
the April, 1923, issue of the Interna- 
tional Labour Review published by the 
International Labour Office, Geneva. 


In this article the author stresses the 
importance of health propaganda work 
in industry and mentions the contribu- 
tions which ean be made by the com- 
munity, the employers, and the workers 
respectively. Health experts, he says, 
have tried to estimate the relative con- 
tribution of the community and of the 
individual in the prevention of disease ; 
the result is given as 20 per cent for 
the community and 80 per cent for the 
individual. While it is obvious that 
these figures are only a rough approxi- 
mation it is none the less true that the 
power of the state to fix periods of 
quarantine, supervise the purity of ‘the 
water and milk supply, regulate or 
prohibit the use of industrial poisons 
and alcoholic drinks, and promote hous- 
ing schemes, has its complement in the 
duty of the individual to order his own 
way of life so as to escape the evils 
caused by unsuitable food, lack of air 
and exercise, and neglect of cleanliness. 
It follows, therefore, that widespread 


THE WORKERS. 


education in hygiene is a fundamental 
necessity of the moment. 


Certain defects are noted in the con- 
duct of such propaganda which have 
often been observable and which have 
retarded the effectiveness of the work 
attempted. In the first place, health 
lectures, leaflets and posters according 
to the writer, have as a rule been far 
too theoretic and pedantic, and com- 
pletely out of touch with the needs and 
mentality of the workers. Here, as in 
most social and international problems, 
it is a question of psychology; the pro- 
foundest learning and the best inten- 
tions will achieve nothing without in- 
sight and understanding. However, con- 
siderable progress has been made dur- 
ing the last twenty years and an en- 
tirely new conception of popular health 
education has been developed, the pur- 
pose of which is to spread a knowledge 
of the principles of hygiene and to 
show how the practice of it can be made 
attractive. The educational problems 
in this field call for the collaboration 
of health experts, psychologists, artists, 
writers, publishers, cinema operators, 
publieity agents. Again, no teaching, 
he says, ean be wholly imposed from 
outside; the learner, besides contribut- 
ing eoodwill, must also take an active 
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personal share in the lesson. In order 
to be fully effective, the teaching should 
be supported by a recognized moral 
authority, such as the Red Cross, which 
is a democratic organisation with a 
wide popular membership, voluntarily 
associated for a humanitarian end. 
Attempts towards education and health 
are incompatible with extreme poverty. 
Experience’ has shown that when the 
material condition of the workers is 
improved, a corresponding improve- 
ment takes place in general health con- 
ditions. 


Lack of co-ordination of the various 
efforts made is given as having been 
another cause of failure of health pro- 
paganda. A new factor has now come 
on the scene. The various societies 
which formed the League of Red Cross 
Societies in 1919 committed themselves 
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to a peace-time programme with the 
primary aim of improving public health 
throughout the world. This aim was to 
be accomplished by propaganda on a 
large seale, by the work of health visi- 
tors in homes, and not least by the 
Junior Red Cross. Since 1920, the 
Swedish Anti-Tuberculosis League has 
been co-operating with the trade 
unions. The foundations for a wider 
co-operation in health education be- 
tween the Red Cross and employers’ 
and workers’ organisations were laid 
at the Third International Labour Con- 
ference in October-November 1921 in 
speeches by Sir Claude Hill, Director- 
General of the League of Red Cross 
Societies and by Dr. René Sand. An 
account is given of a number of in- 
stances of successful work along these 
lines, which has been initiated in many 
different countries. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BY INDUSTRIES. 


A REPORT on Unemployment Insur- 

ance by industries prepared by the 
British Ministry of Labour has recently 
been issued (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. Cmd. 1613, Price 9d). The re- 
port contains a brief account of the un- 
employment insurance acts which have 
hitherto been in force in Great Britain 
with a more complete statement of the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1920, relating to special 
schemes, mainly contained in Section 18 
of the act; an account of action taken to 
give effect to this section and steps taken 
to examine the possibility of developing 
unemployment insurance by industries. 


The first unemployment insurance 
scheme was embodied in Part II of the 
National Insurance Act, 1911, which 
established insurance against unemploy- 
ment for a limited number of industries, 
covering about 2,500,000 people. The 
Act, 1916, added other trades with about 
1,250,000 workers. 
all insured workpeople and their em- 


These acts required: 


ployers to contribute at a flat rate, to a 
central fund, which would be supple- 
mented at a fixed rate by the Exchequer; 
and they provided during unemploy- 
ment a flat rate of benefit governed by 
uniform conditions. The only difference 
made in contribution and benefits was 
that there were different rates for those 
over or under eighteen year of age. 


The act off 1920 applied compulsory 
insurance against unemployment to 
practically all industries outside agricul- 
ture and domestic service, bringing un- 
der it nearly 12,000,000 workpeople, but 
at the same time it allowed industries to 
form special schemes of their own and 
so contract out of the general scheme. 
It was stipulated that the benefits under 
a special scheme must be not less favour- 
able on the whole than the benefits prov- 
ided under the general scheme. On ac- 
count of the abnormal amount of un: 
employment which arose in the autumn 
of 1920 and has since continued, an 
embargo was placed in 1921 on new 
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special schemes until the deficiency un- 
der the general scheme had been ex- 
tinguished. Although the time for sub- 
mitting special schemes had been ex- 
tended from November, 1920, to June, 
1921, only one special scheme, that of 
the insurance industry, was established 
before the embargo was placed on them. 
One other scheme, that of the banking 
industry; had been submitted to the 
Minister of Labour but not put into 
operation. The delay in supmitting spe- 
cial unemployment insurance schemes 
was attributed partly to the unemploy- 
ment situation and partly to the novelty 
of unemployment insurance, especially 
of independent schemes administered by 
the industries themselves. During 1920 
and in the early months of 1921, the 
question of forming special schemes was 
being examined by many Joint Indus- 
trial Councils, Trade boards, and asso- 
ciations of employers and employed, and 
numerous inquiries were made of the 
Ministry of Labour. In working out a 
special unemployment insurance scheme 
by industries however, many difficul- 
ties were disclosed. These were mainly 
in regard to the grouping of occupations 
and the area to be covered in any spe- 
cial scheme. In connection with a 
a scheme projected by the Joint In- 
dustrial Council for the iron and steel 
wire manufacturing industry it appear- 
ed that some establishments manufaetur- 
ed their own steel rods while others 
bought them from steel companies, and 
again some made the wire into finished 
articles which were commonly manu- 
factured in plants outside the wire in- 
dustry. The question was whether men 
engaged in rod rolling or in the manu- 
facture of articles should be insured 
under a special scheme limited to estab- 
lishments manufacturing wire although 
such men normally belonged to other 
industries. In the hosiery trade there 
was a question whether the area to be 
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included under a special scheme should 
comprise four counties or five; and as 
to the line of demarkation between 
hosiery manufacturing and_ hosiery 
finishing. In some cases owing to the 
absence of data there was difficulty in 
fixing the rate of unemployment to be 
taken as a basis for working out the 
finances of a scheme. No decisions had 
been reached on these questions at the 
time the embargo on new special schemes 
was put into effect. 


On February 22, 1922) Dr. Maena- 
mara, Minister of Labour at the time, 
sent a circular letter to representative 
bodies of employers and workers, in 
order to ascertain their views on the 
subject, but comparatively few replies 
were received, and those that were re- 
ceived indicated a wide diversity of 
opinion and lent support to the view 
that no great extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance along industrial lines 
could be looked for on the present basis. 
An informal committee was then set up 


~to explore the whole problem under the 


chairmanship of Sir Montague Barlow, 
the present Minister of Labour. Last 
November the Minister :ssued a memor- 
andum to the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organisations and to the 
Trade Union Congress General Council, 
requesting their views on the questions 
contained therein. It is understood that 
these bodies are taking steps to ascertain 
the views of their members. 


Appendices to the report contain (1) 
the text of Sections 18-21 of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1920, and of 
the Sixth Schedule to that Act, (2) An 
outline of the special scheme for the 
insurance industry and the text of the 
regulations governing it, (3) a summary 
of certain reports and proposals upon 
the question of unemployment insurance 
by industries. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN AUSTRALIA. 


LAs? October the parliament of 

Queensland, Australia, passed a law 
entitled ‘‘The Unemployment Workers’ 
Insurance Act of 1922,’’ which came 
into effect by proclamation on March 1. 


The law provides for the establish- 
ment of an unemployment council com- 
posed of the Minister of the Crown in 
charge of the administration of the Act 
who is chairman, the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, the Director of La- 
bour, a workers’ representative elected 
by the executives of the registered in- 
dustrial unions, and an employers’ re- 
presentative elected by the executives 
of employers’ organizations. It will 
be the duty of the Council to obtain 
all available information as to the con- 
dition of the labour market, and it may 
inquire into the causes and extent of 
unemploymenut within the State, con- 
sider the most effective measures for 
dealing with unemployment and report 


to the Governor in Council upon all 


matters relating to unemployment and 


the labour market ‘and state labour’ 


exchanges. 


Provision is made for the creation of 
an unemployment insurance fund to be 
formed by contributions from em- 
ployers and adult workers who are par- 
ties to awards or industrial wage agree- 
ments, and from the State; employers, 
workers and the State each contributing 
one third. The workers’ contributions 
are to be paid by the employer who 
may deduct the amount from the 
wages. On failure to pay the amount 
of contribution the minister may en- 
force payment before a police magis- 
trate with an additional one-tenth by 
way of penalty but in case of hardship 
the Council may remit the whole or 
part of a contribution. 


Upon report of the Council that any 
employers are failing to begin or pro- 
ceed with works, which might reasona- 


bly be begun or proceeded with, and 
unemployment is likely to be caused 
by such failure, the Governor in Coun- 
cil may order such employers to take 
such measures as may be effective for 
reducing or eliminating unemployment, 
but an appeal against such order may 
be made to an industrial magistrate. 
An order-in-council may also be passed 
directing local authorities and other 
loeal governing bodies to carry on cer- 
tain works for the relief of unemploy- 
ment, or local authorities may be or- 
dered to postpone works until the slack 
season. ; 


The law authorizes the establishment 
by order-in-council of a labour farm 
where men will be admitted who are 
normally unemployable and unable to 
support themselves. The Council may 
make rules as to the rate of wages to 
be paid to workers at a labour farm, 
and as to the general management of 
the farm. 


Regulations may be made by order- 
in-council fixing rates of :ontribution 
to the fund, exemptions, methods of as- 
sessment and payment, fees and allow- 
anees to members of the Council, and 
precribing forms of returns and statis- 
tics. The regulations, which were ga- 
zetted on February 10, provide that 
every employer coming under the Act 
shall contribute to the fund threepence 
per week with respect to each employee 
over eighteen years of age, and shall 
deduct a like sum weekly from the 
wakes of each such worker, and pay the 
deduction to the fund. Every employer 
is required to keep a roll of employees 
showing the name of each person in 
his employ each week and the amount 
of wages paid each one weekly. On 
payment of the wages shown on the 
roll, the employer is required to fix to 
the roll a stamp or stamps to be ob- 
tained from the Director of Labour or 
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authorized labour agents, representing 
the contribution to the fund due by the 
employer. Stamps representing the 
amounts deducted from employees’ 
wages for the fund must be affixed to 
employees’ cards. A eard for each em- 
ployee must be obtained from the Direc- 
tor of Labour for this purpose. 


In cases where employees are paid 
wages or salary fortnightly, monthly or 
less frequently, the regulations will 
apply as if these payments were weekly 
but the amount of the contributions 
each pay day will be increased pro- 
portionately to the number of weeks 
between payments. 


When an employee is discharged or 
leaves his employment he will be en- 
titled to receive from his employer his 
stamped card which ‘ne shall deliver 
either to his next employer or to the 
Director of Labour on applying for 
sustenance from the employment fund. 
Unemployed workers may receive passes 
on government railways to any place 
of prospective employment at the 
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discretion of any labour agent or of 
the Director of Labour, when authoriz- 
ed by the Minister. Labour agents at 
certain centres are authorized to dis- 
tribute sustenance allowances. Applica- 
tions for sustenance allowances will be 
lodged with the labour agents, and the 
distributing agents shall determine the 
granting of the application or refer the 
matter to the Director. The Minister 
may authorize the Director to deter- 
mine all matters relating to the grant- 
ing of sustenance allowance, or to refer 
any such matters in connection with 
which any doubt or dispute arises to 
the Council for decision. 


The Council may exempt any class or 
classes of persons from the operation of 
the Act, if such persons are entitled to 
rights in a superannuation fund in con- 
nection with their industry, and are 
not subject to dismissal except for 
misconduct or unfitness, or if the 
terms of their engagement make it un- 
nnecessary that they should be insured 
under this Act. 





ORGANIZATION IN INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


HE Second Report on Organization 

in Industry, Commerce and the Pro- 
fessions has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The volume contains 
much information concerning classes of 
associations of which particulars are 
frequently sought, many of the organiza- 
tions named being very important bodies 
in the trade and commerce of the Dom- 
inion. The associations the chief ob- 
jects of which are briefly stated, are ar- 
ranged in twenty sub-divisions as fol- 
lows: 


I, Manufacturing. 
II. Building and Construction. 
III. Mining. 
IV. Transportation. 
V. Printing Trades. 
VI. Laundering and Cleaning. 
. Personal Service and Amusement. 
VIII. General Manufacturers and Em- 
ployers. 


IX. Financial. 
X. Agriculture. 
XI. Dairying. 
XII. Horse, Live Stock, Sheep Breeders, 
ete. 
Co-operative Societies. 
Wholesale Dealers. 
Retail Dealers. 
Real Estate Dealers. 
Professional. 
Technical and Scientific. 
Insuranee. 
Funeral Service. 


RUT. 
XIV. 
xv} 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII, 
pape 
Di 


The report states that while in the 
main the fundamentals of the several 
associations comprising the above-men- 
tioned groups are naturally the advan- 
cement of the common interests of the 
bodies thus associated, in some instances 
their functions include the promotion 
of legislation. In a synupsis of the re- 
port it is pointed out that the first eight 
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divisions enumerated above embrace as- 
sociations whose memberships are main- 
ly concerned with industries where the 
employment of labour is an important 
factor, and in some of these working 
agreements are negotiated between the 
organized employers and the correspond- 
ing union of workpeople. In the re- 
maining groups the employment of help 
in some instances is only incidental, and 
with the exception of the retail trade 
there is no general corresponding body 
of organized employees. Although a 
“umber of the associations discussed 


in the report are in. affiliation 
with kindred bodies in the United 
States, the bulk are wholly Cana- 


dian, the Dominion and provincial as- 
sociation meeting annually in some 
Canadian city, the local bodies at more 
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frequent intervals. The report indicates 
that there are organizations covering 
almost every aspect of Canadian ac- 
tivities and gives the numerical stand- 
ing, where such was obtainable, of the 
respective associations, as well as the 
combined membership of the several 
groups. According to the figures pre- 
sented, there are in the Dominion 635 
main associations of the classes listed 
in the report, an increase of 215 over 
the number mentioned in the first vol- 
ume; the branch associations of the 
purely Canadian and _ international 
bodies number 391, an increase of 52, 
the aggregate reported membership of 
all being 743,447, as against 525,423 
members for the 420 main and 339 
branch associations recorded in the 
previous report. 





THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION DURING APRIL, 1923, AS REPORTED 
BY EMPLOYERS. 


A’ anticipated in last issue, employ- 

ment during April showed marked 
revival from the losses recorded at the 
close of March, the recovery being sup- 
plemented by general improvement in 
manufacturing and in construction and 
the other outdoor industries. The increa- 
ses as the end of April, according to re- 
turns table tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, provided work for 
approximately 32,000 workers. These 
gains were considerably more extensive 
than those recorded the corresponding 
month of last year and the general situa- 
tion was much more favourable than ai 
that time. 


The accompanying chart shows the 
curve of employment as reported by 
employers each month from 1921 until 
the close of April. It will be seen that 
the movement has been generaly upward 
during 1928, in spite of the large losses 
reported at the end of March, which 
were mainly attributable to the tempo- 
rary shutdowns over Easter. The levei 
of employment is not, however, as high 
as before the winter contraction of in- 


dustry set in and caused considerable 
losses during November and December. 
The tendency so far this year repeats 
that indicated during the first four 
months of last year, although conditions 
have been much better than at that time. 
It is anticipated that continued expaun- 
sion during the next few months wi!! 
cause the curve to rise to a point higher 
than at any period of 1922; it may be 
remarked that the index number of em- 
ployment at the close of April already 
exceeds that indicated at any period of 
1921. 


An aggregate working foree of 752.,- 
037 persons was reported by the 5,820 
firms making returns, who had employ- 
ed 720,270 workers at the close of March. 
The index number reflecting this gain 
stood at 91.4 as compared with 87.6 at 
the end of the preceding month and 
with 83.3 and 84.1 on April 30, 1922, 
and 1921, respectively. Over 75 per cent 
of the increase occurred in the ma- 
nufacturing industries, where the iron 
and steel division, in particular, afford- 
ed greatly increased employment. In 
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addition, construction was very much 
more active. as would be expected at the 
season and improvement was also indi- 
cated in transportation, trade and com- 
munication. Heavy seasonal declines 
were recorded in logging and coal mines 
employed a smaller number of workers. 


Improvement on a large scale was in- 
dicated in all provinces except the Ma- 
ritimes during April. The gain in Quebee 
and Ontario of over 22,000 persons or 
4 per cent was the largest in actual nurm- 
bers, though the percentage expansion 
in the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia was somewhat greater- Manu- 
facturing, construction and transporta- 
tion absorbed the majority of the addi- 
tionally employed workers. The only 
severe declines in Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces were recorded in 
bush operations while, on the other hand, 
activity in British Columbian logging 
camps was on a higher level. In that pro- 








Rela- | Apr. 





Apr. | Apr. 

District tive 80 31 80 30 
weight | 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 

Maritime Provinces... 8.9 | 90.0 | 90.5 | 83.0 | 87.5 
Quebee and Ontario.. 69.8 | 91.1 |. 87.3 | 82.0 | 82.6 
Prairie Provinces..... 12.8 | 90.4 | 83.5 | 85.4 | 86.8 
British Columbia..... 8.5 | 97.5 | 92.8 | 91.8' | 90.1 
Canada wish ey 100 91.4 | 87.6 | 88.3 | 84.1 














vinee and Alberta decreases were record- 
ed in coal mining. The losses in the 
Maritime district were slight; additions 
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to. staffs in manufacturing were largely 
offset by declines in mining and logging 
and also in transportation, due to the 
closing of the winter ports. The level of 
employment in all provinces was consi- 
derably higer than in April, 1922, and 
1921, as may be seen from the accom- 
panying table of index numbers. 


Five of the six cities for which separ- 
ate tabulations are made recorded in- 
creased employment as compared with 
March, additions to staffs being register- 
ed in Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Ot- 
tawa and Vancouver, while in Winnipeg 
the tendency was unfavouraple. State- 
ments were compiled) from 729. 
firms in Montreal employing 101,893 
persons as compared with 95,568 
workers in March. The greater part 
of this increase of 6.6 per cent 
was recorded in iron and steel, due to 
the resumption of operations in railway 
car shops... Several ~ other... branches: 
of the manufacturing industry report- 
ed increased employment although. 
boot, shoe and garment factories were 
slacker. Building contractors were de- 
eidedly busier and a favourable move- 
ment was also evidenced on street rail-. 
ways and eartage, on telephones and in 
trade. The expansion in Toronto was 
somewhat less pronounced, the 822 
firms making returns having added. 
1,672 persons to their staffs. As they 
employed 98,387 workers as compared 
with 96,715 at the close of March, this. 
represented a gain of 1.7 per cent. 
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Biscuit, meatpacking, iron, steel, print- 
ing, publishing, gas and glass factories 
reported greater activity, but leather 
and garment plants showed some 2ur- 
tailment. The employment afforded on 
street railways and in building construc- 
tion increased considerably. General 
improvement was indicated at Ottawa; 
sawmills and paper factories recorded 
expansion as did_ several other 
manufacturing industries, while con- 
struction also absorbed a larger number 
of workers. The 128 Ottawa firms 
makine returns reported an aggregate 
payroll of 9,953 persons or 514 more 
than at the close of March, being 
an increase of 5.4 per cent. The greatest 
improvement in Hamilton was register- 
ed in knitting, garment and cotton fact- 
ories and in sheet metal, railway car 
and other iron and steel industries, To- 
bacco works were busier, and the em- 
ployment afforded by building contrac. 
tors increased. Returns were tabulated 
from 200 employers in Hamilton, whose 
staffs included 28,182 persons as com- 
pared with 26,913 workers in the last 
report, the difference indicating a 4.7 
per cent increase. Varying conditions 
were shown in Winnipeg; losses in 
printing and publishing and on street 
railways rather more than offset gains 
in building construction, trade and in 
several other divisions. A combined 
payroll of 24,778 persons was indicated 
by the 301 concerns making returns 
which had employed 24,812 workers in 
March. Moderate increases in a number 
of industries contributed to the expan- 
sion of 3.8 per cent in ;Vancouver. 
Sawmills, sugar refineries and construc- 
tion in particular afforded increased 
employment. The firms making returns, 
222 in number, reported a total working 
force of 19,911 persons as compared 
with 19,174 in the preceding month. 
The following table gives the index 
numbers of employment as at April 30 
and March 31, 1928, and April 30 of 
last year. The column headed ‘‘relative 
weight’’ shows the proportion of em- 
ployees reported in these cities to the 
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total number of employees reported 
in Canada for the period being survey- 
ed. 














Rela- 











Apr. Mar. Apr. 
City tive 30 $1 30 
weight | 1923 1923 1922 
2) | 

MOntres pie Sue a 13.5 88.8 83.3 82.1 

TPOPROTHO jee. sue. dueldne 13:1 88.1 86.7 84.9 
Ovtiiwal. Wl. 1.3 94.8 OD .Byahees. Meek 
Hamilton: (72.002 21.. Sar 92.6 85.4) FS. LER 

Winniper’ oS ee, 83.3 86.3 85.7 88.6 

Vancouver: ots... e 2.6 91.8 86.9 95.4 








The Manufacturing Industries. 


The additions to staffs recorded in 
this division during April were con- 
siderably larger than the declines 
indizated at the close of march, when 
shutdowns over Haster had affected the 
situation to a marked degree. Statements 
compiled from 3,850 manufacturers 
showed a total working force of 447,- 
040 persons as compared with 422.553 
in March. Approximately half of this 
increase of 5.8 per cent was reported 
in the iron and steel group, in which 
the resumption of activity in the rail- 
way car shops, which had been closed 
at the end of the preceding month, 
together with improvement in various 
other sections, caused employment to 
be in much greater volume. Sawmills, 
textile, fish and meat preserving, pulp, 
paper, clay, glass, stone, biscuit, gas 
smelting, refining, roofing, electric cur- 
rent, electrical appliance, tobacco and 
chemical works also reported larger 
staffs than at the close of March. The 
only declines recorded in manufactur- 
ing were in boot, shoe and _ leather 
factories. The expension registered 
during April ‘was very much more 
pronounced than in the same month 
of last year and the index number 
stood approximately 10 points higher 
than in 1922 and also than in 1921, 
when the tendency had been down- 
ward. 
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Anat Propucts—EpiBte.—For the 
first time since the end of August, the 
trend of employment in this division 
was favourable. The commencement of 
seasonal operations in lobster and fish 
canneries in the Maritime Provinces 
and in salmon canneries in British Co- 
lumbia, together with gains in dairies, 
abattoirs and meat-packing houses in 
Ontario, caused employment to inerease 
by over 11 per cent. The working forces 


of the 179 firms making returns includ- 


ed 12,994 persons as compared with 
11,683 in March. Additions on a some- 
what smaller scale had been reported 
during April, 1922, but the index num- 
ber then was rather higher than for 
the month being surveyed. 


LEATHER Propvucts.—Continued cur- 
tailment was indicated in boot, shoe, 
tanning and currying factories, mainly 
in Quebee and Ontario, although the 
tendency in all provinces was un- 
favourable. According to reports 
tabulated from 206 firms, they employ- 
ed 17,450 persons or 812 less than at 
the close of March. This dezline of 4.4 
per cent caused the index number to 
be very slightly lower than during the 
corresponding period of last year, when 
contractions, though on a smaller scale, 
had also been recorded. 


LUMBER AND ITs Propucts.—Further 
expansion was shown in this industry 
during April, 3,751 persons having 
been added to the staffs of the 695 
concerns reporting. As they employed 
47,003 persons as compared with 32,252 
workers in the last report, this indi- 
cated an increase of 8.7 per cent. Saw 
and lumber mills were decidedly busier, 
and container, furniture and vehicle 
works also recorded improvement. All 
provinces shared in the expansion 
which, however, was especially heavy 
in Ontario. This gain was much smaller 
than during April 1922, in spite of the 
more pronounced activity experienced 
by the logging industry during the past 
season. The index number during 
the period under review was however 
higher than at that time. 
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' Puanr PRopucts—Epipute.—The up- 
ward movement indicated in this indus- 
try since the beginning of the year, 
except for a temporary check in March, 
was resumed in April, when there was 
a 3.9 per cent increase in employment. 
Biscuit factories, in particular, showed 
substantial recovery and canneries, 
sugar refineries, starch and glucose 
plants were busier also. The production 
of chocolate and cocoa products, on the 
other hand declined. Practically 80 per 
cent of the net increase was recorded 
in Ontario; improvement was indicat- 
ed in British Columbia, but activity 
in the Prairie Provinces showed a mo- 
derate decrease. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 294 manufacturers, employ- 
ing 24,401 persons as compared with a 
staff of 23,495 employees on March 31. 
The tendency during Aprnl, 1922, had 
been unfavourable and the situation 
then was not so good as for the period 
being surveyed. 


PuLtp AND PapeR Propuots.—Con- 
siderable revival was recorded in the 
pulp and paper group during April. 
Manufacturers of pulp and paper report- 
ed greatly increased payrolls, and paper 
product factories also were busier, but 
printing and publishing shops were 
rather slacker. The improvement was 
largely centered in Quebec, although 
there was also increased activity in On- 
tario and British Columbia. /In the 
Prairie Provinces declines were register- 
ed. According to reports from 458 
firms employing 52,007 persons there 
was an increase of 1,791 workers or 3.6: 
per cent in their payrolls. This in- 
erease caused the index number for the 
first, time since the beginning of 1921 
to be higher than in the base week; it 
was several points above the level indic- 
ated during April 1922 and 1921. 


TEXTILE Propucts.—The trend of em- 
ployment in textiles, largely owing to 
the resumption of operations in factories 
temporarily closed down over Haster, 
was favourable, 1,130 persons having 
been added to the working forces of the 
576 employers reporting. As their pay- 
rolls comprised 73,076 workers as. 
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compared with 71,946 on March 31, 
this was an expansion of 1.6 per 
eent. Ontario concerns absorbed 
practically all the additionally em- 
ployed workers; moderate improve- 
ment was indicated in the Ma- 
ritime district, while elsewhere slight 
curtailment was registered. Thread, 
yarn, cloth, hosiery, knitting, carpet and 
cordage factories reported the bulk of 
the increase. Garment and_ personal 
furnishings works, on the other hand, 
were decidedly slacker, being affected by 
the depression usually indicated in the 
spring. Activity in the textile indus- 
tries as a whole had declined during 
April of last year, when employment 
was in less volume. 


Tosacco, DisTILLED AND Maut Lt1- 
Quors.—Returns were received from 99 
manufacturers in this division employ- 
ing 10,677 persons or 533 more than 
in their last report. This increase of 
5.3 per cent, which took place chiefly 
in Quebee and Ontario, was rather 
larger than the combined declines re- 
gistered during February and March, 
but it was considerably smaller than the 
increase indicated during April, 1922, 
when the index number had stood slight- 
ly higher. The expansion during April 
of this year was reported, chiefly in 
tobaceo factories. 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRrRopucTs.— 
The production of explosives, fireworks, 
drugs, medicines, soap and organie acids 
increased during April, mainly in Ont- 
ario. A total working force of 7.055 
persons was reported by the 114 firms 
making returns, who had employed 
6,797 workers at the close of March. 
This inerease of 3.8 per cent caused the 
index number to be several points 
higher than in April, 1922, when the 
tendency had also been upward. 


Cuay, GLASS AND STONE PRopuUcTs.— 
General activity was evidenced in this 
industry during April, brick, tile, glass, 
stone and other works within the divi- 
sion showing considerably larger staffs 
than in March. Increases were register- 
ed in all provinees, those in Quebee and 
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Ontario being the largest. Statements 
were tabulated from 117 manufacturers 
with an aggregate payroll of 9,583 per- 
sons as compared with 8,542 in the last 
report, and increase of 12.2 per cent. 
Expansion though on a somewhat smal- 
ler scale had been indicated during the 
corresponding period of last year, when 
employement was in lesser volume than 
during the period being reviewed. 


ELEcTRIC = CURRENT. — Further im- 
provement was recorded by manufactur- 
ers of electric current, mainly in Que- 
bee- The reports indicate that the 84 
producers making returns had enlarged 
their payrolls by 205 persons, the work- 
ing force including 10,334 workers as 
compared with 10,129 at the close of 
March. The increase of 2 per cent caus- 
ed the index number to be rather higher 
than in April of last year, when a 
slightly upward trend had also been 
evidenced. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. — The pro- 
gressive movement indicated in this in- 
dustry practically without exception 
since the end of June of last year, was 
continued during April. <A total pay- 
roll of 8,211 persons was shown by 
the 33 manufacturers making returns, 
who had employed 8,012 workers in 
March. This increase of 2.5 per cent 
was confined to Quebee and » Ontario. 
The situation was decidedly more fav- 
ourable than during April, 1922, when 
a downward tendency had been in evid- 
ence. 


IRON AND STEEL.—The increases re- 
ported during April were a good deal 
larger than the declines indicated dur- 
ing March; in addition to the reopen- 
ing of the railway car shops tempor- 
arily closed down during the last few 
days of March, there was improvement 
in the crude, rolled, forged, general plant 
machinery, shipbuilding, fabrication, 
tool and sheet metal divisions and in 
foundries and machine shops. Automo- 
bile manufacturers also recorded con- 
siderably increased activity. The ex- 
pansion was general throughout the 
country, although the largest actual 
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gain occurred in Quebec. Reports were 
compiled from 644 employers, whose 
staffs aggregated 131,850 persons as com- 
pared with 119,142 workers on March 
31, an increase of 10.7 per cent. The 
decline registered on that date had in- 
volved the release of 6.2 per cent of the 
payroll. Employment during April of 
last year had shown curtailment, chiefly 
owing to shutdowns over Easter and the 
index number then was almost 23 points 
lower than in this spring. 


Non-FERROUS Meta, Propucts.—The 
upward movement indicated in this in- 
dustry during the first three months of 
the year continued during April. Nickel, 
copper, silver and cobalt refineries and 
reduction plants in Ontario afforded 
considerably more employment and the 
production of tin cans and brass, bronze 
and copper articles also increased. One 
hundred and six manufacturers in this 
division reported a combined working 
force of 11,849 persons, an increase of 
414 or 3.6 per cent over their March 
staffs. The trend in April of last year 
had also been favourable, but the index 
number then was very much smaller 
than for the period being surveyed. 


MINERAL Propuocts.—Further genera] 
improvement was shown in this industry 
during April, when additions to stafts 
were reported in gas, coke, cyanamide 
and petroleum factories, chiefly in Ont- 
ario and Quebec. The working force of 
the 72 firms making returns aggregated 
9,255 persons as compared with 8,598 in 
March. The difference represented an 
increase of 7.6 per cent. Expansion on 
a rather larger scale was in evidence 
during April, 1922, but the volume of 
employment at that time was smaller 
than in April of this year. 


MISCELLANOUS MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES.—Reports were tabulated from 
67 concerns in this division, whose 
staffs totalled 4,878 persons as compared 
with 4,159 at the close of March. The 
ereater part of this gain of 5.3 per cent 
occurred in roofing factories in Quebec. 
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Logging 

Further considerable losses on the 
whole were reported in logging camps 
during April, in spite of some increases 
in Quebee and British Columbia, those 
in the former province being to river 
driving operations. Ontario firms re- 
corded heavy contractions and the tend- 
ency in the Maritime and Prairie Prov- 
ince was decidedly unfavourable. The 
payrolls of the 200 firms making returns 
declined from 21,227 persons on March 
31 to 17,786 at the close of April, a 
shrinkage of 16.2 per cent. Marked 
improvement had been registered dur- 
ing April of last year, but in spite of 
that the level of employment then was 
rather lower than for the period being 
surveyed. 

Mining 

Coat Minine.—A continuation of the 
downward movement evidenceu since 
the end of January was apparent dur- 
ing April when 1,123 men were released 
from the staffs of the 94 operators mak- 
ing returns. Their payrolls comprised 
28,734 persons as compared with 29,857 
in March. The Maritime and Prairie 
Provinees and British Columbia shared 
in this contraction of 8.8 per cent. 
Losses affecting a somewhat smaller 
number of men had been reported dur- 
ing April of last year, but employment 
then was in about the same volume as in 
the month being discussed. 


Merauuic Ores—Gold, nickel and 
copper mining in Ontario absorbed a 
larger number of workers and minor 
increases in activity were also indicated 
in British Columbia mines. Statements 
were received from 45 concerns employ- 
ing 10,200 persons on April 30; this 
was 228 persons or 2.38 per cent more 
than in the preceding month. Addi- 
tions to staffs of practically the same 
size had been indicated during April, 
1922, but conditions then were decidedly 
worse than for the period being sur- 
veyed. 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS OTHER THAN 
Coau.—General activity was shown 1 
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the various divisions of this industry, 
asbestos, salt and stone quarrying in Que- 
bee and Ontario employing larger work- 
ing forces than for some time. Accord- 
ing to reports from 64 firms, 5,806 per- 
sons were employed in the group during 
April as against 5,292 in the preceding 
month. There was therefore an increase 
of 514 men or 9.7 per cent. The im- 
provement recorded during April of last 
year had been somewhat more pronounc- 
ed but the level of employment then was 
lower- 3 


Communication 


The upward movement indicated in 
the communication industry during the 
two months preceding continued during 
April, when 373 persons were added to 
the staffs of the 170 concerns making 
returns. Their payrolls included 20,- 
624 persons as compared with 20,251 
in the last report. The majority of these 
additionally employed workers. were 
absorbed on telephones in Quebec. The 
movement is seasonal in character, re- 
peating that experienced during the 
same period of last year. 


Transportation 


STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS AND 
CarTAGE.—F'or the first time since the 
end of September improvement was re- 
corded by street railways, the staffs of 
the 106 concerns making returns hav- 
ing been enlarged by 745 persons. As 
they employed 18,852 workers as com- 
pared with a staff of 18,107 at the close 
of March, this was an increase of 4.1 
per cent, the greater part of which 
occurred in Quebee and Ontario. The 
expansion registered during April of 
last year was a good deal more extensive 
and the index number then stood sever- 
al points higher. 


STteAM Rarmuways.—The volume of 
employment afforded on steam railway 
operations showed a substantial increase 
during March, there being general im- 
provement throughout the country. 
Reports were tabulated from 118 con- 
cerns and divisional superintendents 
employing 74,010 persons in comparison 
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with a total payroll of 73,339 in the 
preceding month. Varying conditions 
contributed to this net increase; in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec declines 
were recorded, but in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces there were large ad- 
ditions to payrolls. Contractions had 
been indicated during April of last year 
and the situation then was not so fav- 
ourable as for the period under. review. 


SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING. — The 
commencement of seasonal activity 
mainly in Ontario, caused fairly big 
increases in employment in this divi- 
sion, which, however, were largely off- 
set by contractions in the Maritime 
Provinces where the closing of the win- 
ter ports affected the situation consider- 
ably. A working force of 10,080 per- 
sons was reported by the 53 concerns. 
making returns, whose staffs had in- 
eluded 9,945 workers in March, the dif- 
ference indicating an increase of 1.4 
per cent. The tendency during the cor- 
responding month of last year, when 
employment was in greater volume than 
for the period being surveyed, had also: 
been upward. 


Construction and Maintenance. 


HiaHway Construction. — Further 
improvement was shown in this industry 
during April, when 378 men were add- 
ed to the staffs of the 37 concerns re- 


‘porting. Their payrolls totalled 2,335. 


persons, an increase of 19.3 per cent 
over the total for March. Highways in. 
Ontario absorbed practically all the ad-. 
ditionally employed workers. The in- 
dex number was higher than during 
April of last year, although additions: 
to staffs on a slightly larger seale had 
been indicated then. 


BuILDING CONSTRUCTION. — Seasonal 
activity in building projects resulted in 
greatly increased employment through- 
out the country, especially in Quebec 
and Ontario. Returns were received 
from 293 contractors employing 15,040: 
persons, as compared with 13,016 at the: 
close of March. This increase of 15.6: 
per cent was somewhat smaller than. 
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that recorded during April of last year, 


when employment had been in somewhat 
greater volume than for the period un- 
der review. . 


Ramway CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE.—The commencement of spring 
and summer operations in extension and 
repair work caused the railways to en- 
large their construction staffs by over 
6,000 persons during April. Thirty con- 
cerns and divisional superintendents re- 
gistered a combined working force of 
34,531 persons as against 28,503 in the 
last report. Over half of this increase 
of 21 per cent took place in the Prairie 
Provinees, while activity in Ontario also 
increased largely and there were lesser 
gains in Quebee and British Columbia. 
In the Maritime district declines were 
recorded. The expansion shown during 
April of the preceding year had provid- 
cd work for a slightly larger number of 
workers. Nevertheless the level of em- 
ployment at that time was lower. 


Services. 


Horets AND RESTAURANTS. — General 
improvement was reported in this in- 
dustry during April: the increases in 
Ontario and Quebec were rather larger 
than elsewhere. Statements were tabul- 
ated from 73 hotels and restaurants 
employing 6,092 persons as compared 
with 5,928 workers in the preceding 
month. 
increase of 2.8 per cent, which caused 
the index number to be slightly higher 
than in April, 1922. 


Trade. 


Renewed activity was apparent in the 
employment afforded in this industry 
during April, improvement being re- 
corded in both retail and wholesale es- 
tablishments. A combined sales force of 
54,920 persons was reported by the 582 
firms making returns, who had employ- 
ed 54,392 persons in Maren. The great- 
er part of this increase of one per cent 
was registered in retail stores in the 
Prairie Provinees and Ontario. Expan- 
sion on a slightly larger scale had been 


The difference represented an . 
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Manufacturing ....... 
Animal products—edible 
Fur and its products... 
Leather and its products 
Lumber and its products 
Rough and _. dressed 
MMDER My eae ss 
Lumber products........ 
Musical instruments..... 
Plant products—edible.. 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper......... 
Paper products......... 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products......... 
Textile products......... 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal 
furnishings ........... 
Others pelo dike Seb siicens 
Tobacco, distilled and 
Malt liquors........... 
Wood distillates and 
extracts cs Ceetint.. 
Chemicals and allied 
DFOGUCIS Teste vss eter. 
Clay, glass and stone 
PIOQGUCES: o.66ia sire or oareers 
Electric current.......... 
Electrical apparatus..... 
Iron and steel products 
Crude, rolled and 
forged products....... 
Machinery, other than 
VeNiICles: . cekiscs de ccecce 
Agricultural implements 
Land vehicleS............ 
Steel shipbuilding and 
repairing 20.5. eee 
Heating appliances..... 
[ron and steel fabrica- 
tion (p7e-8.))< eee.) tae 
Foundry and machine 
shop products......... 
Others!) fj 8.26 ke, 
Non-ferrous metal prod- 


eee eeses oes oe oerees 


eeoereereeoreeoe & 
NEIMING oon. as v0 2 sfoteitte - 


eoeeeseere sos oeeseoeee 


Non-metallic minerals 
(other than coal)...... 
Communication ....... 
Telegraphs i372.) cecee 3% 
Telephones .......+e..0.- 
Transportation .. 
Street railways and car- 
CREO o as eta temas gi pays 
Railways ie. se Cee a. 
Shipping and _ steve- 
GOTT oe hoe bal eichs eve incor 
Construction 


Services ..... CLE ei wees 
Hotel and restaurant... 
Proressionaly civ.ss\c¢0/s «jc 


(chiefly laun- 
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Al) Industries.......... (00. 
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indicated during’ April, 1922, when em- 
ployment was in very slightly smaller 
volume than for the period under discus- 
sion. 

The table on page 654 gives the index 
numbers of employment in the various 
industries as on April 30 and March 31, 
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1923, and April 30, 1922 and 1921. The 
first column shows the proportion of em- 
ployees in each industrial group in re- 
lation to the total number of workers in 
all groups for the month under review. 
(Number of workers employed on Jan- 
uary 17, 1920, equals 100). 





Ss Seiabe decline in employment reported 
‘* during the latter part of March (due 
partly to the approach of the Easter 
holidays) was followed by a marked 
expansion during April, 1923, accord- 
ing to the returns from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada 
in various provinees. A comparison 
with the month of April, 1922, shows an 
increase during this year in applica- 
tions and vacancies while approximate- 
ly the same volume of placements were 
made. <A glance at the accompanying 
chart which shows the returns from 
the offices on the basis of daily 
averages over half month periods, will 
show that the rise of vacancies con- 


tinued steadily, crossing the curve of 


applications during the latter half of 
the month, demand exceeding supply 
for the first time since the harvest 
period last fall. The curve of place- 
ments also rose steadily throughout the 
month. The summary of the reports 
from the offices indicates that the 
average number of registrations daily 
at the offices was 1,769 during the first 
half of April as compared with 1,337 
daily during the previous period and 
1,554 during the same period a year 
ago. During the latter half of the 
month applications averaged 1,894 daily 
aS compared with 1,889 during the 
same period in 1922. Vacancies report- 
ed by employers averaged 1,604 and 
1,903 daily during the first and second 
half of the month, respectively, as com- 
pared with 1,392 and 1,796 daily during 
the same periods last year. Vacancies 
during the preceding period averaged 
1,188 daily. The offices effected an 
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average of 1,263 placements daily dur- 
ing the first half of March as compared 
with an average of 969 during the pre- 
vious period and with 1,119 during the 
same period a year ago. During the 
latter half of April placements averag- 
ed 1,464 daily as compared with 1,432 
during the same period in 1922. The 
average number of placements in re- 
gular employment during the period 
was 918 and 1073 daily, while place- 
ments in casual work averaged 345 and 
391 daily during the first and second 
half of the month respectively. The 
following table gives placements effect- 
ed to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service: 




















Placements 
Year. fs, aa Oa 

Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 month®@)..:.. 268 ,001 37,904 305,905 
TOZIE eS ce See a deta 366,547 79,264 445,811 
TO a wk So udiciave s aebeurnaa 280,518 75,238 355 , 756 
Be 222 GES RRO OPEC 297 ,827 95,695: 398 ,522 
1923 (4 months)..... 66 , 604 51,404 118,008 








During the month of April the num- 
ber of references to positions was 34,- 
171, while a total of 32,933 placements 
were made. The placements in regular 
employement totaled 24,047, of which 
20,869 were of men and 3,178 of wo- 
men, while placements in casual work 
numbcred 8,886. The number of va- 
cancies reported to the offices was 42,- 
393, of which 31,811 were for men and 
10,582 for women. Applications for 
employment registered at the offices 
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were 44,082, of which 33,977 were from 
men and 10,105 from women. 


Placements in regular employment 
by provinces were as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 309 men, 103 women; New 
Brunswick, 300 men, 61 women; Que- 
bee, 649 men, 446 women; Ontario, Yi- 
700 men, 889 women; Manitoba, 2.384 
men, 522 women ; Saskatchewan, 3.812 
men, 501 women; Alberta, 2,859 men 
410 women; British Columbia, 2,856 
men, 246 women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES. 


Many farm workers were in demand 
during the month despite the continued 
bad weather and placements in this 
group were made from New Glasgow 
and Moncton. Prospects were bright 
for employment in the construction 
groups, especially in road work. The 
work available during the period was 
mainly for carpenters, labourers and 
inside workers, for repair and altera- 
tion jobs. Logging operations were 
quiet during the first half of the month, 
with a fairly brisk demand for river 
drivers and sawmill men for Northern 
New Brunswick. At Halifax numbers 
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of longshore workers were employed. 
Difficulty was experienced in sezuring 
trained women to fill positions as. — 
maids, cooks, ete., for city and country 
homes. 


QUEBEC. 


The demand for farm labour was 
very brisk, the increase being reflected. 
in the reports from all offices. <Ac- 
tivities in the building and construc- 
tion groups showed a marked advance 
with many new projects under way.. 
Manufacturing industries continued 
active, especially the metal trades, and 
the office at Montreal had available 
many orders for skilled factory labour- 
ers. 


ONTARIO. 


The improvement in the employment 
situation in province of Ontario may be 
attributed to the increased demand for 
farm workers, especially in the vicinity 
of Toronto, Niagara and the Western 
Peninsula. The offices at Chatham, 
Oshawa, Hamilton, and London, report- 
ed a surplus of orders. Activities in 
the building industries showed continu- 
ed delays in all localities, although a 
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definite advance was reported in posi- 
tions available. Bricklayers, plasterers, 
painters and construction labourers, 
were called for at Guelph, Kitchener, 
London, North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Toronto and Windsor, while at Belle- 
ville a shortage of skilled workers was 
anticipated in the near future. At 
Windsor the supply of carpenters was 
in excess of the demand. Extensive 
orders for section men and extra gang 
workers for steam and electric railway 
construction were received at Fort 
William, Toronto and Timmins. At 
North Bay rock drillers and graders 
were required for railway extension 
work. The demand in the logging in- 
dustry was on the decline, bush work 
having almost ceased, while the number 
of river drivers asked for was not 
large. The calls were felt mainly at 
Timmins, Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur 
and Pembroke, and the offices report- 
ed no difficulty in securing men. In the 
manufacturing industries a further aug- 
mentation in demand was felt, espe- 
cially in the lumber yards and saw 
mills at North Bay and Pembroke, and 
in the iron and steel industries at Cha- 
tham, Sarnia, Peterboro, Toronto and 
Windsor. The textile trade -required 
numbers of women workers for knitting 
and weaving mills and also boys and 
girls as learners in the trade. At Kit- 
chener men were in demand for the 
rubber tire factories. A promise of 
revival in the mining industry was fe- 
ported from Cobalt and district and 
orders for a number of shaft sinkers 
and miners were received. Opportuni- 
ties for employment of women clerical 
workers were not good, but experienced 
household help of all kinds was re- 
quired in large numbers. 


MANITOBA. 


Agricultural work has absorbed a 
large part of the surplus labour and 
workers have been placed from all offi- 
ees on farms in Manitoba and Sask- 
atchewan. A noteworthy feature of 
the situation is the apparent shortage 
of farm help in the Prairie Provinces. 
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With the advent of more favourable 
weather, opportunities for employment 
in the construction groups became more 
numerous. Repairs and alterations to 
houses, bridge building and railway 
maintenance work afforded the chief 
employment, especially at Winnipeg 
and Portage la Prairie. From Winnipeg 
a few loggers were placed chiefly for 
the spring cut at Ontario points, but on 
the whole the group showed a decline. 
There was a predominating demand for 
domestic workers for farms with an 
increase also in the number of calls in 
the city. Placements of day workers 
continued to form a large part of. the 
business of the women’s division. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


A further increase in the calls for 
farm labour was reported but the sup- 
ply of experienced workmen, although 
greatly increased, is not yet sufficient 
to meet the requirements. It is thought 
that the peak of the spring demand has 
been reached, however, and the offices 
will be enabled to fill future orders 
easily. While the building industry has 
not expanded rapidly, the outlook for 
the spring and summer is encouraging. 
At Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, carpen- 
ters were required for building in the 
city and also for elevator repair work 
in outlying districts. Ground men, 
bridge builders, section men and grade 
workers were required in large num- 
bers at Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Regina, Saskatoon and Swift Current. 
The logging season was about over and 
only a few placements were made in 
this group. A strong demand for wo- 
men workers was reported at Regina 
and Saskatoon, the number of ex- 
perienced housekeepers and maids for 
country work being insufficient to 
meet the demand. 


- ALBERTA. 


Seeding was well under way during 
the month, and men were placed on 
farms in considerable numbers from 
Calgary, Drumheller, Lethbridge and 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1923 
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Medicine Hat. Several men transferred 
in from British Columbia were placed 
at various points. Prospects.were fair 
for employment in the building trades. 
At Lethbridge and Edmonton calls for 
bricklayers, lathers and painters were 
filled, while road work and irrigation 
projects created a demand near Cal- 
gary and Lethbridge. Men for extra 
- gangs, section workers and steel track 
layers were placed with the railway 
companies in large numbers from all 
the offices. The demand was not so 
brisk in the logging group but from 
Edmonton placements of bushmen and 
saw mill men were made. 


BrRiTIsH COLUMBIA. 


Calls for farm workers were not so 
numerous though several placements 
were made in this group, and from 
Vancouver and Victoria men were 
transferred to points in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. At Victoria, a slight 
shortage of workers for farms was re- 
ported. Increased activities were shown 
in the construction group and sufficient 
building was in progress to employ a 
majority of the workers. At New West- 


minster and Prince Rupert labourers » 


were required for wharf building and 
drydock repairs. Extension of roads 
near Revelstoke created work for a 
number of men, but. near Vancouver all 
provincial road work was completed. 
A demand for carpenters was felt ge- 
nerally, although at Victoria there was 
a number registered as unemployed. 
Irrigation work at Vernon found jobs 
for many, while city sewer work, rail- 
way, bridge and track repairs, called 
for workers at New Westminster, Kam- 
loops and Revelstoke. Some activities 
were shown in logging, but the sea- 
sonal downward trend had commenced. 
The allied trades, however, such as 
lumbering and saw mills were busy, and 
many vacancies were filled in Cran- 
brook, New Westminster, Vancouver 
and Victoria. Quarry workers and 
miners for quartz and: metal mining 
were required at New Westminster and 
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Prince Rupert. An increased number 
of orders for institutional help was re- 
ported at Vancouver and Victoria with 
approximately the same demand for 
household workers. Day workers and 
cleaners were placed without diffi- 
eulty. 


The Movement of Labour. 


The offices of the Employment Ser- 
viee of Canada made 24,047 placements 
in regular employment, of which 15,008 
were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of these latter, 2,296 
were granted the Employment Service 
reduced transportation raté, 1,703 going 
to points within the same province as 
the despatching office and 593 to points 
in other provinces. 


The transfers from Quebec offices, 
which involved the issuing of special | 
rate certificates were 30 in number, all 
bushmen, 20 from Hull to North Bay 
and Pembroke, Ont., 9 from Montreal 
to Sault Ste. Marie, and 1 from Mon- 
treal to a point within the zone. Ontario 
offices granted 427 vouchers of trans- 
portation, of which 2 were farm work- 


vers going from Fort William to Win- 
“nipeg and Moose Jaw; 1, a farm worker, 


from Port Arthur to Winnipeg and la 
building construction labourer from 
Port Arthur to Brandaon. #rum_ the 
offices at Fort William, Ottawa, Pem- 
broke, Port Arthur and Sudbury, about 
130 bushmen and mill hands were sent 
to the lumber: camps. Farm workers 
were transferred to various points 
within the province from North Bay, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury and Toronto, 
while bricklayers, carpenters, steam- 
fitters and building and railway cons- 
truction labourers were sent from Port 
Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie, Toronto and 
Ottawa to various points. From, Mani- 
toba offices 831 persons were sent to 
employment at outside points, 232 of 
whom were going to points in Saskat- 
chewan, 95 to Ontario, 2 to British 
Columbia, and 502 to points within the 
provinee. The two workers going from 
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Winnipeg to British Columbia were 
machine miners for Vancouver. To the 
province of Saskatchewan the Winni- 
peg office sent 135 farm workers, 1 
blacksmith, 3 cooks, 1 waitress and 1 
maid, while the office at The Pas sent 
9 farm workers. To Ontario points, 3 
railway construction labourers were 
sent from The Pas; from Winnipeg 33 
station men were sent to Timmins, 8 pit 
labourers, 43 river men and bush work- 
ers to Port Arthur, and crane men, 
labourers, and women workers to 
various other points. The majority of 
the provincial transfers were of farm 
labourers and household’ workers. 
Saskatchewan offices issued 198 cer- 
tificates, of which 2 were farm workers 
going to Edmonton, and 2 were miners 
going to Vancouver, B.C. The 194 spe- 
cial rate vouchers granted to persons 
going to points within the province 
were mainly to farm workers, with 
several domestic workers, a few bush- 
men and river drivers, 5 teachers and 1 
bricklayer. The offices in Alberta des- 
patehed 445 workers at the reduced 
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rate, 37 of whom were farm hands going 
to points near Saskatoon, North Battle- 
ford and Moose Jaw, Sask. Of the 408 
transfers within the province, 198 were 
farm labourers, 94 were bushmen and 
mill hands, 31 were miners, and the 
remainder, carpenters, building labou- 
rers, machinists, ete. From British Co- 
lumbia offices, 76 farm labourers were 
sent to points in Alberta, and 118 farm 
labourers and house workers to Sask- 
atchewan, and 1 farm labourer to Win- 
nipeg, Man. Of the 146 persons going 
to points within the province, 11 were 
miners going from Nelson to Vancou- 
ver and Cranbrook, about 90 were bush- 
men and mill labourers, and the remain- 
der were station men, labourers, and 
house workers. 


Of the 2,296 workers who benefited 
by the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,198 were carried 
by the Canadian National-Grand Trunk 
Railways, 1,081 by the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, 6 by the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, and 11 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING APRIL, 1923. 


PRONOUNCED expansion in build- 

ing operations during April was 
indicated in the monthly reports on 
building permits furnished by munici- 
pal officials to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The aggregate value of 
the building authorized by the 56 cities 
making returns stood at $17,544,061, a 
total $8,999,833 or 105.3 per cent higher 
than in March, when the prospective 
building was estimated at $8,544,228. 
The value for April, moreover, exceed- 
ed that for the corresponding month of 
last year, $14,047,198, by $3,496,863, or 
24.9 per cent. It was also higher by 
43 and 18 per cent than in April 1921 
and 1920, respectively. 


Detailed reports received from 50 
cities showed that they had issued per- 
mits for approximately 1,600 dwellings, 


valued at $6,821,000. As mentioned in 
former reports, the construction of 
several dwellings is very often auth- 
orized by a single permit. Over 3,100 
permits for such buildings as garages, 
stores, factories, ete., aggregated more 
than $9,549,000 in value. 


As compared with the figures for 
March, 1923, all provinces except 
British Columbia recorded increases in 
the value of building contemplated. 
The gains in Quebee and Ontario of 
$5,473,802, or 257 per cent, and $2,714.,- 
876 or 55 per cent respectively, were 
especially pronounced. 


The amount of building authorized 
in Quebee and Saskatchewan exceeded 
that reported for April, 1922, but in all 


other districts declines were reeorded. 
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In Quebee there was an increase of 
$4,980,657 or 190 per cent, and in Sask- 
atchewan of $90,694 or 29 per cent. Of 


the reductions in the remaining pro-~ 


--vinees that in Manitoba of $891,389 or 


64.6 per cent was the largest. 


Montreal, with permits valued at 
$6,616,757, reported very much more 
prospective building than any other 
eentre, the total being 130 per cent 
higher than in March, 1923, and 125 
per cent above that for April, 1922. 
‘Toronto and Winnipeg registered rather 
larger values of permits granted than 
in the preceding month, but less than 
in April of last year. At Vancouver 
there were declines in both compari- 
sons. Of the smaller centres, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Westmount, Kingston, 
Port Arthur, St. Catharines, Regina 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK 
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and Victoria reported increases in the 
building authorized as compared with 
the preceding month and with the same 
month of 1922. 


An analysis of the returns from the 
35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 shows that the total for the 
month under review was higher than 
in April of any of those years except 
1912 and 1918, being substantially 
larger than in recent years in spite of | 
the fact that there have been con- 
siderable declines in building costs 
since peak prices were reached in 1920 


The following table shows the value 
of the building permits issued during 
April as compared with March, 19238 
and April, 1922, the 35 cities originally 
used being marked by asterisks. 


AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS. 




















April March April 
City 
1923 1923 1922 
$ $ $ 

P. E. |.—Charlottetown Nil Nil 20,700 
Nova Scotia...... Retdvels 55,243 31,325 147,684 
SMalifaxes 052. aia 35,040 215325 105,563 
New Glasgow.......... 4,575 Nil 10,120 
SS VANCE ihase ee sales sissies 15,628 10,000 32,001 
New Brunswick....... 114,350 20,745 316, 793 
Fredericton ............ Nil Nil 45,250 
*Moncton ..... TOON. & 3 aM 46 , 350 445; 134,343 
“St. John ere. . ess 68,000 20,300} 184,200 
Quebec ........ eoeeee| 1,600, pas 2,126,480} 2,619,625 
*Montreal—*Maisonn 6,616, 757| 1,999,200) 2,038,834 
“Quebec ee ae ane 416,795] 89,645] 339,776 
Shawinigan Falls...... 12,500} ‘Nil 33,450 
“Sherbrooke ............ 95,000] 25,300] 34,000 
*Three Rivers........... 228,830 8,700; 35,400 
“Westmount ..........- 230,400 3,635) 138,165 
Ontario ..............| 1,650,654) 4,935,778) 7,783,109 
BHO VING oc aiss:o cic s acoues 12,200 5,500 8,300 
SBrantford os... mcas> Pe 92,415 5,580 57,145 
Chatham .............. 41,770 5,150 61,675 
“Fort William.......... 37,900} 153,550 51,525 
Gal lah. A elle’ Wecsennee 15,746 7,350 19,066 
*Guelpls: «acc: 2 ca Seas fonts 4 91,196 54,258 60,505 
“Hamilton. oko... 3. . 611,825} 379,400) 731,300 
SKIN GRE ODiers cscs bie sees 413,481 11,655 67,437 
WKitchener 7)... abs... ceeces 270,658 122,461 280 , 220 

® ICOM OM wares siecr cites ersixs 371, 800 249,900 368,775 
Niagara Falls......... 56,010 17,807] 242,247 
RTA O once ae a ois' aes, ce 202,880 72,000 82,350 
ROLTAW SALE bs belo Tote de 638 , 950 94,750 855,485 
WOT SOUDG ccsiteterecscreree 21,000 500 33,200 
*Peterborough ......... 61,277 2,015 98,802 
SPOrt  ATCOUP.) waces sce e 629 ,355 3,982 12,260 
PSCPRGIOTG. su cascenesic'e > 53,307 28,930] 304,865 
*St. Catharines......... 145,417 21,655 119,334 


2 























April March April 
City 
1923 1923 1922 
$ $ $ 
*St.)) Thomas. vii. wced. 22,081 3,575 30,790 
PATI ic ccc ee ees 111,056 65,040 134,727 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 27,965 11,235} 119,610 
*Toroentoe (Owe eS 3,230,590] 3,068,318} 3,555,790 
Wellatid(. csakasaass's ss G1, 82> 1,685 15,720 
*Windgor si) isa, teaeat! 398,480} 436,170). 444,495 
Woodstock ............ 15,970) 103,312 27,486 
Manitoba ...... oR as. * 488,775) 134,860) 1,380,164 
Brandon Wises... sch cones 4,850: 585 17,680 
St. Boniface........... 35,075 21,775 61,234 
*Winnineg os. 6 soe ee 448,850) 112,500) 1,301,250 
Saskatchewan ........ 399,649 68,860; 308,955 
*MOOS8C-JAWs...scccvecee 80,716 5,520 41,605 
MRORULR Ce cana ce oeter ies 235,355 49,840 195,855 
SSASKATOON sce eters 83,578 13,500 71,495 
Alberta .........0.-.--}| 807,085) 177,685) 482,075 
*Calgary aiwieliaus east alas eee etien 1201, 000 97,200 205 , 200 
*PAMONGOMW es shes 152 , 200 35,800) 196,150 
Wethbrid ge. t.... desc co's,05 29,775 42,580 28,580 
Medicine Hat........... 5,060 2,105 2,145 
British Columbia .....| 928,073) 1,048,495) 1,038,093 
Nanajmo il. wages 23,905} 22,655 11,320 
*New Westminster...... 35,580 16,000 22,725 
Point; Grey. ...:....... 301,400; 244,600} 472,900 
Prince Rupert......... 2,500 6,555 16,000 
South Vancouver...... 81,290 40,990 59,036 
*V anCOUVED. hiss ibe sac caer 334,806} 694,200) 364,475 
MV ictoria CRS. sakteatet 149, 002 23,495 91,637 
Total—5é cities.......... 17,544,061) 8,544,228/14,047,198 
*Total—35 cities.......... 16,465,969) 7,863,389)12 539,082 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, MAY 1923. 


[ED URING May, the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasour GazerTe the following informa- 
tion relative to one fair wage contract 
which was awarded by the Department 
of Public Works. This contract 
contains the usual fair wage clause 
which provides for the prompt 
payment of such wages as are cur- 
rent in the district in which the work 
is to be performed and for observance 
on the various works under contract of 
the prevailing hours of labour and which 
otherwise prevents abuses and secures 
the legitimate rights of the labour em- 
ployed. 


A statement was also received as to 
the supples ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the regulations 
for the Suppression of the Sweating 
System and the securing of fair wages, 
eat: 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBuic Works. 


Dredging at the pier of Acadia Coal 
Company, Pictou Harbour, N.S. Name 


of contractor, Glasgow Dredging Com- 
pany, Queensport, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, March 12, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, Class ‘‘B’’ 70 cents per ecubie 
yard (scow measure): 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of pay~ 
ments made in May for supplies order- 
ed by the Post Office Department sub- 
ject to the Regulations for the Suppres- 
sion of the Sweating System, the secur- 
ing of fair wages, and the performance 
of work under sanitary conditions: 














Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and i 
other hand stamps and brass crown Seals 33.59 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, da- 
HOT VO UC r Rh ve) loo ele aloaeiamaiua dad ehed ul taercs cee 141.84 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ y 
uniformssi* ete... Fis. : er irain Aelia sania Me 12,505,86 
Supplying mail bag fittings................ 7,283,65 
REPBITiN gg BOSCAlES oP wateLh maemo ino: 88.95 
Repairing boxes and hampers, cte......... 135.95 
Supplying minis 5. ew sae oe nae 120.00 














FAIR WAGES ON PROVINCIAL PUBLIC WORKS IN MANITOBA. 


HE Minister of Public Works of 

Manitoba, acting under the auth- 
ority of the Manitoba Fair Wage Act 
of 1916, has approved the following 
schedules of rates of wages and maxi- 
mum number of working hours in con- 
nection with the execution of provin- 
cial public works, the schedules to be in 


effect from June 1, 1923 until April 
30, 1924, or until another order may be 
made by the Minister. The first sche- 
dule relates to the City of Winnipeg 
and a radius of thirty miles around it, 
and the second to the rest of the Prov- 
nee, 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR ith Gaia Camron one 
WINNIPEG , Rate per| Hours 























eee ane 





’ 3 Hour |per week 
The following schedule shall apply to the ~~~ 20) ON tig isis 
City of Winnipeg and a radius of thirty miles 7. eR eas. a " 
therefrom, effective from the First day of cb). Hota Gee seth "55 50 
June, 1923; to the Thirtieth day of April, 
1994.) 8. Terrazzo Workers— 
“Hey aia CA) ES Vere yes Mis, : . pis ajale brs Hey 72% 44 
: CD) Helper eae ie ie aii (ala 55 50 
Rate per| Hours 9. Stonecutters— 
( Hour. |per week Con)! Carvers) G2 rice li 1.07% 44 
ct aaa ANAS ARIE. DRT Ne TENN RTO AGNTTDT ——s aie LOYD OUTNEYINEN Ths luce eee ee .95 44 
Fs Labourers— 
(a) Skilled—Comprising the fol- 10. 
lowing:—Unloading, Piling Wa yOPlasterere oh). 01:.dhiies.. vas 1.0744) 44 
and Handling Face_ Brick,| CO) SIOIpeRS Ui ivarss tsceoa es ces .55 50 
Cut Stone, Architectural 
Terra Cotta, Marble (real 11. Wood, Wire and Metal 
OF PS HOD), 411, Rooting matherg*.. wena: one te, 80 44 
Slate, Plaster Castings, Or- 
namental Bronze and Iron, 12. 
Interior Joinery, Laying (ay Plombers')) ere ne meyers: 90 44 
Drain Tiles, Mixing Con- (b) Helpers 50 5y 
erete by Machinery, Pud- ee ra : 
dling Concrete in Mbps ey or 13 
Levelling in Slabs, Bend- teat ‘ yal. 44 
ing and Placing Reinforcing a =f, Halong ie LAV cal ARR ea eink) ri 
Ben teiial Movable Sea ffold- m SES iy shies Silas ipcial tas thar aNiatlaicds os ach cain be | % 
ing an ULL NYS des tls conto a6 Q 50 . ‘ 
(b) Unskilled. Comprising all 14. tht brie oes eae on 
Jabour other than the occu- (a)\ike faers Unk charees ad woe. 
pepone SURE detent ye chines of three or more 
elsewhere provided for in . ave ‘ 1.00 50) 
i AE) uli, Pt CLITETINS Wee tess ak Oats 2 tie snare Mee Ben ape 9 ss | 
this, Scheduleies .3%. wavs . 4216 54 eh). Bietaneens | nce 
2: TORT OER ee or ea 50 60 double drum machimes.... .90 50 
(c) Engineers in charge of single 
33 BPICEAV ELS oi. catia koe 1.10 44 drum machines sot Oyes wows .85 50 
(a) (Subject to all the eondi- CO) SEIT CMON IRA ii dich Maer 60 50 
tions contained in a certain 
<4 Mgifetiol dated June 17th, 15. Sheet Metal Workers......... .80 44 
1922, etween the General 
Contractors’ Section of the 16. Painters, Decorators, Paper- 
Winnipeg Builders’ Ex- hangers and Glaziers........ .75 44 
change and the Bricklayers’ 
and Masons’ International ; Tis Blacksmiths (Mites s. s ROG. Spam 44 
Union. of Manitoba, No. 1.) \ 
(b) epee athe , 18, re hit Workers, In- 
. Mixing an empering side Wiremen— 
PACTSOL NER, ae es te oe An .BD 50 (a) Licensed Journeymen....... 85 44 
2. Attending Bricklayers on a (b) Journeymen working under 
or..at Seaffold.......... .50 50 Peete ear cen eee On, .7TY% 44 
Experi LEIDER rac ak ts. .65 44 
4. SCONEMASONS..., noi. «os eb x ereve 1.10 44 eS St ae tien ‘ip AA “45 44 
(a) (Sobsject tO all the COMGET v mliies Dn Le RET pee «asi 
tions contained in a certain A tural Steel 
agreement dated June 17th, 19. pier en oe i 90 44 
hee ke armor whi cap ia be weaken 
ontractors etion of the ee 
Winnipeg Builders’ Ex. 20. Asbestos Workers 
change and the Bricklayers’ (@) Journeymen) sup samedh s-decidvs pes ” 
and Masons’ International (bo) First Class Improvers....... , 
Union of Manitoba, No. 1) 4 kine iters 
~ ie: and Tempering (a) ‘Pihishers’ v. {'iabaka tdursd: ads .65 44 
DROROME at scr cs ss cas nts te .55 50 (b) Men engaged preparing, 
2. Attending Stonemasons mixing and heating ma- eA 
on or at Seaffold........ .50 50 CERIAISY Cees CREE os Tea 50 5 
5. Cement Finishers........... 70 50 22. Carpenters .............0.005 -85 44 
(a) (Subject to all the condi- 
6. Marble Setters............... 1.05 44 tions contained in a eertain 
(a) (Subject. to all the condi- agreement dated June 17th, 
tions contained in a certain 1922, by and between the 
Toten to, Ute biota tee Gan EWvtiininer: madera’ Be 
; an etween e jon, - 
ia ines Builders’ Ex- change, and the United 
change, Marble Section, and Brotherhood of Carpenters 
the Bricklayers’ and Ma- and Joiners of America Dis- 
sons’ International Union trict Council, € Winnipeg, 
on nee. Local No. 1, ee gaa es No. 348 and 
innipeg. No. ‘ va 
(ob) Helpers.) <i L.with .aideasis. be 5 (6) Helpers: aot e. ME, . P 50 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR THE 
‘PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 


(Exclusive of Winnipeg) | 


‘The following schedule shall apply to any 
portion of the Province of Manitoba, other 
than the City of Winnipeg and a radius of 
thirty miles therefrom, effective from the 
First day of June, 19233,33 until the Le aaa 
day of April, 1924:— 





Rate per| Hours 
Hour |per week 


—— | ———_ 








iL: Labourers— 

(a) Skilled. Comprising the fol- 
lowing:—Unloading, Piling 
and Handling Face Brick, 
Cut Stone, Architectural 
Terra Cotta, Marble (real or 
imitation), Roofing Slate, 
Plaster Castings, Orna- 
mental Bronze and _ Iron, 
Interior Joinery, Laying 
Drain Tiles, Mixing Concrete 
by Machinery, Puddling 
Concrete in Forms or Level- 
ling in Slabs, Bending and 
Placing Reinforcing Ma- 
terial, Movable Scaffolding 
ing and Runaways.......... .45 50 

(bv) Unskilled. Comprising all 
labour other than the occu- 
pations above defined or 
elsewhere provided for in 





this Schedule...... (beer ealisteavere bee .30 54 
eg PeRMSbErS Vy...) H3 oedema. ce .45 60 
33 Bricklaversiyennovee te eee ee 1.10 44 


(a) (Subject to all the condi- 
tions contained in a eertain 
agreement dated Jund 17th, 
1922, between the General 
Jontractors’ Section of the 
Winnipeg Builders’ Ex- 
change and the Bricklayers’ 
and Masons’ International 
Union of Manitoba, No. 1.) 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and ‘Tempering “4 
MOREaT Site oe ote cee ee .50 50 
2. Attending Bricklayers on 
Or at Scaitloids i wee 45 50 


A, Stonemasons— 

(a) (Subject to all the condi- 
tions contained in a certain 
agreement dated June 17th, 
1922, between the General 
Contractors’ Section of the 
Winnipeg Builders’ Ex- 
change and the Bricklayers’ 
and Masons’ International 
Union of Manitoba, No. 1.) 

(b) Helpers— 

1. Mixing and ‘Tempering 





TOMB TT 1, UEABEN yeweis Camercle a ite .50 ° 50 
2. Attending Stonemasons 
on or at Seaffold........ 45 50 
5. Cement Finishers........ RAE: -70 50 
é. Marble Sctters........0..005 1.65 44, 


(a) (Subject to all the condi- 
tions contained in a certain 
agreement dated June 17th, 
1922, by and between the 
Winnipeg Builders’ Ex- 
change, Marble Section, and 
the Bricklayers’ and Ma- 
sons’ International Union 
of America, Local No. 1, 
Winnipeg.) 








CO) RET El persi Vo Ce biel iy Ue eee tek were DO 50 











" (a) Mosaic and Tile Setters... 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


ti 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Ci), ELGUDON Sc cicalac sonteccrie et 


(0) Helpers =e eae yeni iba sulle 


Terrazzo Workers— 


CQ)ILAVETS Pacis ota be ee ee pitta 


Cb) “Helpers aor res Ney Ok ee 


Stonecutters— 


(a) OBT VETS tod ies Bas Peltes a0 due 


(oO) Journeymen! ........eeccees : 


(a) Plasterers ....... es ae us 
(b) Helpers: ...... Mesisss. salebew hoes 


Wood, Wire and Metal 
Lathers oo ob Shyer Siw Patch « erhekaly 


(@), Plumbers *.,./. Gavige.-. ncoretaertatere . 
CO) EN DErs yi ice ae ceresetete ee cicnarsto ete 


(a) Steamfitters ....... ccc ee eee 
(b) Helpers: ostiiige. tether 


Operating Engineers on 
Construction— 

(a) Engineers in charge of ma- 
chines of three or more 
AL UWTIIOD yis's.n)stobae ease ereiete We aeresens 

(bo) Engineers in charge of 
double drum machines...... 

(c) Engineers in charge of 


single drum: machines....... 
Ca) UP ire mien). <.Argare oleceis eee ereceee 


Sheet Metal Workers........ 


Painters, Decorators, Paper- 
hangers and Glaziers........ 


Blacksmiths Up ace. es ssese se 


Electrical Workers, Inside 
Wiremen— 
(a) Licensed Journeymen....... 


(b) Journeymen. working under 


permit 
(c) Experienced Helper.......... 
(d) Helper. ..:... .ete¢ 95:0... adele sole 


Bridge and Structural Steel 
and Iron Workers........... 


Asbestos Workers— 
(a) Journeymen: .........60. teas 


(b) First Class Improvers....... 


Asphalters— 
(@)s PIMISH ETS i cidteeiderastloweinecies ny 


(ob) Men engaged preparing, 
mixing and eatine ma- 
terials so... Sete. ee. Tee 
Carpenters Wit! Aisi, oe Bek 

(a) (Subject to all the. eondi- 
tions contained in a certain 
agreement dated June 17th, 
1922, by and between the 
General Contractors’ Sec- 
tion, Winnipeg Builders’ Ex- 
change, and the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America Dis- 
trict Council, Winnipeg, 
Man., Locals No. 343 and 
No. 2655.) 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and 
working conditions that have recently 
been received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also 
in the records, are schedules of rates of 
wages, hours of labour and other con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon be- 
tween the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In the ease of each agreement 
or schedule, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general 
interest. 


Construction 


Hauirax, N.S..— Loca EMPLOYERS 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS’ UNion.—Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 1, 1923, 
to May 1, 1924. 


Wages per hour, 90 cents. 


HULL, QUE.—CONTRACTING PLUMBERS 
oF HULL, AND THE SYNDICATE OF PLUM- 
BERS AND STEAM-Fi1rrers.—Agreement 
to be in effect from May 4, 1923, to 
May 4, 1924, with three months’ notice 
of termination from either party. 


Members of the Syndicate to be given 
preference of employment over mem- 
bers of the International Union. 


Lockouts originating in other trades 
and sympathetic strikes are absolutely 
forbidden. 


Hours of labour, from May 1 to 
November 1, 49 and 50 per week, 9 


hours a day with 4 or 5 hours on 
Saturday. Master plumbers not to work 


included. 


9 hours per day for contractors who 
operate under an 8-hour day. Hours of 
labour from November i to May 1, 44 
per week, 8 per day except Saturday. 
Overtime, until midnight including 
Saturday afternoons, double time. 
After midnight and holidays, double 
time. Catholic workmen not to be 
obliged to work on holy days. 


Wages per hour, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, Ist class, 75 cents; 2nd class, 
65 cents. | 


The question of apprenticeship to be 
studied by a special committee to be 
formed on May 1, of not less than three 
or more than five members of each side. 


A permit joint committee to be form- 
ed to settle disputes. 


Men to be paid at the shop in the 
employer’s time whether the work is 
by contraet or not. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—OPERATIVE PLASTER- 
ERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, Loca 33, AND CER- 
TAIN INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTORS.—Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 1, 1923, 
until May 1, 1924. 


Hours per day, eight for five days, 
and four on Saturdays. No work on 
Saturday afternoon except under 4 
permit from the business agent. 


Wages per hour, $1.00. Overtime, 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Employers not to be entitled to more 
than two apprentices. No apprentice . 
to begin his service in the trade during 
term of agreement. 


Plasterers on out of town work to 
receive transportation, board expenses 
and wages when travelling between 8 
a.m. and 5 p.m. 
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Either party to give three months’ 
notice of change in agreement. 


Any delegate, officer or business — 
agent of the union on union business 


to have access to work during working 
hours. 


BRANTFORD, ONT. — GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS AND BUILDERS, AND THE DIs- 
TRICT COUNCIL OF CARPENTERS—Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 1, 1923, 
to April 30, 1924, with thirty days’ 
notice of change. 


Hours of labour: eight per day for 
five days and four on Saturdays. 


Minimum rate per hour, 80 cents. 


Overtime work and work on specified 
holidays, time and one-half; such work 
to be done only by sanction of the 
carpenters’ secretary. 


Employers to employ union ear- 
penters only, except in event of. the 
secretary being unable to supply same. 


A board of conciliation to be appoint- 
ed of two from each side, with an 
additional member chosen by them, to 
settle disputes. 


When work is by shift, second and 
third shifts to be straight time. Man 
working on more than one shift im the 
twenty-four hours to be paid overtime. 


WInbsor, Ont. — Master PLUMBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, No. 
902. Agreement to be in effect from 
May 1, 1923, for one year, with thirty 
days’ notice of change, and for an 
additional year if no notice be given. 


Hours per day, eight; Saturdays, 
four. Overtime, Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and all legal holidays, double 
time. The first hour after closing time 
to be straight time, but this privilege 
only in ease of necessity. Travelling 
time, single time up to 10 p.m.; if at 
night a sleeper to be provided. 
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Any man superintending work re- 
quiring three or more men; 10 cents 
extra per hour. 


Men working out of town to be pro- 
vided with transportation and board. 


Plumbers not to do steamfitting when 
steamfitters are available. Wages per 
hour, $1.10. ; 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


REGINA, ,SASK.—LEADER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF BooKBINDERS, No. 205 — 
Agreement as summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for September, 1922, 
pp. 1005-1006, extended for two years, 
from May 1, 1923, until May 1, 1925. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


STREETS’ Ratways.—The Lethbridge 
Municipal Street Railway Schedule is 
given under ‘‘Service’’ in this article. 
The schedules for the municipal street 
railways in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
and Calgary, Alberta, are given in the 
special articles on civic agreements. 


Service: Public and Municipal 


. Mepicine Hat, AuLBerta.—THE CITY 
CouNCIL AND Civic EMPLOYEES’ F’EDERAL 
Lapour Union, No. 46.—Agreement to 
be in effect from January 1, 1923, until 
December 31, 1923. 


City Council to appoint a committee 
upon proper notice being given, to 
receive a grievance committee from the 
union. No diserimination against .em- 
ployees for being connected with a 
trade union. Heads of departments not 
to use their position to solicit donations 
from employees. Pay days to be twice 
monthly, | 


All employees except those employed 
by hour or day to be paid for specified 
public holidays. Wages not exceeding 
one month to be paid for. sickness after 
six months’ employ. Union members 
appointed delegates to conventions to 


_be granted leave of absence to attend 


with 144 hours for lunch, five days a 
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same without pay. In cases of vacancy 


senior men to be given preference of 


promotion, if efficient. 


Outside labour to work eight hours 
per day; two weeks’ holidays with pay 
each year after twelve months’ gervice 
to all except: men employed by the hour 
or day; overtime to men employed by 
hour or day, time and one-half. | 


In taking on employees, former 
employees who are returned soldiers to 
be given preference if efficient, and 
after them, other former employees. 


Questions arising regarding hours, pay. 


er conditions to be settled by the 
Couneil with a committee of the Civie 
Union. 


A.—City TREASURER’s DEPARTMENT, 
Hours of work, 8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., 


week. Saturdays, 8.30 a.m. till noon. 
Cashier’s cage to be closed at 4.30 p.m. 


five days a week, and at. noon. on. 


Saturday. 


Temporary men to ci paid at the rate 
of $100 per month, or $4.50 per day. 


‘Permanent staff to be granted 14 
days leave of absence each year with 
pay, after one year’s service. 


B.—City PouiczE DEPARTMENT. 


Hours per day, eight; six days per 
week. 


Clothing and equipment to be suppli- 
ed as specified, on April 1 and October 
1 each year. Uniforms to be handed in 
on resignation. 


After one year’s service, leave with 
pay to be granted each year as follows: 
constables, fourteen days, sergeants and 
detectives, eighteen days. 


All ranks to be granted pay, less 
compensation, on account of sickness or 
injuries through accident resulting 
from employment, not exceeding 60 
days. 
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Wages per month, constables, $125, 
$115 and $107, serveants and detectives 
$135 and $140. | 


C.—Pounp DEPARTMENT. 


Equipment to be supplied as at pre- 
sent.. Two weeks holiday each year 
with pay after one year’s service. 


D.—Pusnuic Works AND ENGINEER’S 
DEPARTMENT. 
Hours per day, eight, excepting ten 
for teamsters. 


H.—SANITARY DEPARTMENT. 


Hours per day, eight; overtime for 
hourly or daily men, time and one-half. 
Two weeks’ leave of absence with pay 
after one year’s service. 


Wages: per month—night soil men, 
$120; scavengers, $115. 


I’.—Gas DEPARTMENT. 


Hours per day, eight. Wages: per 
month, pipe fitters and lamp repairers, 
$120; per day, labourers, $4. 


G.—ParKs DEPARTMENT. 

Hours per day, eight. Wages per 
day, labourers, $4. 

LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. — Crry or Lera- 
BRIDGE AND THE LETHBRIDGE Ciyic Em- 
PLOYEES’ F'mpERAL Union No. 70. — 
Schedules and conditions of employ- 
ment to be effective from January -1, 
19238, until December. 31,; 1923, 


When failing to settle disputes par- 


ties to refer same to a conciliation 
board. 

Group. sickness and accident’ in- 
surance to be retained. 


Leave of absence without pay to be 
eranted to delegates or committees. 


City commissioners at all times to 
receive a grievance committee. No 
discrimination against employees on 
account of connection with a trade 
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organization. Heads of Departments 
not to use their position to solicit dona- 
tions from employees. Hourly employees 
to be paid twice monthly. Check-off 
system as in foree to be maintained. 
Seniority and efficiency to be generally 
recognized. Hours per day, eight, ex- 
cept where otherwise specified. Over- 
time to hourly men, time and one-half. 
No overtime allowance to monthly men. 


It is agreed that wage adjustments 
shall be ‘‘based on the cost of living as 
indicated by the Labour Gazette of the 
just past October in each year, and that 
parties hereto shall meet on November 
30, 1923, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible to discuss and arrive at a basis 
for a future agreement.’’ Questions 
as to whether further adjustments shall 
be applied on a flat percentage basis 
or in the ratio of increases given be- 
tween 1914 and 1920 shall be open to 
discussion, 


- Power House Empuoyees. — Men 
working six days per week to be paid 
time and one-half for all overtime. 


Wages per hour for conveyormen 
and oilers, 58 7/10 cents. 


Present allowance of coal to power 
house employees is abolished; here- 
after total coal value is to be divided 
by the total hours worked by power 
house employees and divided propor- 
tionally as an hourly increase. 


Water Works EMpLoyEEs: — Wage 
schedule to be adjusted as above by the 
cost of living. Men to receive one 
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hour’s pay if requested to report when 
services are not required for the day. 
Overtime, time and one half. Suitable 
boots to be furnished to men working 
in water. 


STREET Ramway DEPARTMENT. — 
Wages to be adjusted by cost of 
living. Overtime after midnight and 
all day on Sunday, time and one-half. 
Preference for overtime to be given by 
seniority. Preference in vacancies in 
regular shift to be given to the senior 
man whose day off occurs on that day. 
If senior men are not available, spare 
man to work longer than a regular 
shift, provided he be allowed a rea- 
sonable time off for meals and not 
required to work longer than six hours 
at a stretch without time for a meal. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS. — Wages to be 
adjusted by cost of living. Engine 
drivers: employees to be paid en- 
gineers’ wages when on engines or on 
mechanical work. Overtime, time and 
one half. Parks and_ boulevards, 
garbage department and street depart- 
ment: men to receive vne hour’s pay 
if asked to report if services for day 
are not required. Blacksmith: time 
and one half for overtime. Stables 
department: One hours pay when ask- 
ed to report if services for day are not 
required; hours, eight on the streets, 
with half an hour additional night and 
morning for teamsters if required to 
groom team. 7 


All departments to be paid double 
time for all ‘‘overtime’’ on Sunday. 
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WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES» 
AT SASKATOON. 


HE schedules of rates of pay and 

working conditions for various clas- 
ses of municipal employees of the city 
of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, to be ef- 
fective to January 1, 1924, retroactive 
to January 1, 1923, were established 
under by-laws passed on May 7, 1928, 
after negotiations between the organ- 
izations of the municipal employees 
affected and the civic authorities, a 
committee of the council appointed 
early in the year having recommended 
as a basis for the schedule a reduction 
of three per cent. As a protest against 
this reduction, three electric linemen 
quit their work, and the city replaced 
them. 


The main features of the schedules 
are as EeHaS 3 — 


Pumping Plant and Electrical Salant 


A. OUTSIDE ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 


Hours per day: eight and one-half for five 
days; four and one-half on Saturdays. Special 
hours for wiring inspector, and are and tung- 
sten patrolmen. mn 


Overtime after working rig a hours, time 
and one-half until 10 p.m.; and from 10 p.m, 
to 8 a.m., after 5.30 p.m. on Saturdays and on 
specified holidays, double time. 


Workers having charge of four or. more 
journeymen or twelve or more labourers to be 
deemed sub-foremen, ,provided they have bad 
at least three years’ experience. Not more 
than one apprentice to two journeymen, 


Apprentices not to be allowed to work on. 


high voltage wires or on primaries. The 
electrical engineer or line foremen may dis- 
miss any worker without notice when his 
work is completed or if he proves unsatis- 
factory. In filling any vacancy seniority an 
service to be given preference. 


Minimum wages: per hour — sub line 
foremen, 91.8 cents; leading lineman, 88.7 
eents; lineman, 86.2 cents; wireman electric- 
ian, 76.0 cents; are patrolman, meter in- 
stallers, 70.2 cents; are trimmers, 65.2 cents; 
tungsten patrolmen, 58.9 cents; groundsmen, 
55.2 cents. Apprentice linemen, from 54.8 
cents to 67.4 cents. Temporary employees to 
be paid union rates. 


B. Power House WORKERS. 


Hours per day, nine for five days; four and 
one-half on Saturdays, except for men on 
shift work. Work to start and stop earlier 
in simmer. 


Overtime until 10 p.m., time and one-half, 


‘thereafter and on holidays, double time. In 


ease of a double shift for trouble or break- 
down, no overtime for first nine hours of the 
night shift. Workers on monthly basis not to 
work over eight hours except in case of 
breakdown. One day off in seven for men 
working on Sundays, or overtime pay for 
seventh day. In filling any vacancy, seniority 
of service to be given the preference. The 
electrical engineer may dismiss anyone 
without notice when the work is completed or 
when the worker proves unsatisfactory. 


Wages: Per hour—skilled mechanic, 70.4 
cents; motor mechanic, 70.4 cents; black- 
smith, 65.4 cents; foreman boiler cleaner, 65.1 
cents; boiler cleaners and ash men, 55.3 cents; 
coal handlers, 55.4 cents; spare firemen, 64.6 
eents; flue blower, 55.5 cents; mechanics’ 
helpers, 55.3 cents. Other employees paid on 
monthly basis. Temporary employees to be 
paid union rates. 


Employees on monthly salaries to give 
reasonable notice of inability to take up 
duties. 


/ 


C. PumPInG SPaniow WorKERS. 


Monthly workers not to work over perk 
hours except in case of breakdown. 


Sunday workers to be allowed one day in 
seven; or overtime for seventh day. Vacancies 
to be filled giving ‘preference to seniority. 
Hours for hourly employees, nine per day; 
four and one-half on Saturdays. Work to 
start earlier in summer. ' aye 


The city engineer may dismiss any worker 
without notice when work is completed or 
worker proves unsatisfactory. 


“Employees at the pumping station and 
filtration plant are all on monthly salaries, 
Temporary employees to be paid union rates. 


Employees to give reasonable notice of 
inability to perform duties. Overtime to 10 
p.m. time and one-half; thereafter and 


holidays, double time. 


D. ALL CLASSES. 

All workers under the bylaw on a monthly 
basis, except chief engineers, wiring inspec- 
tor, draughtsman and construction foreman, 
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14 days’ holidays with pay each year after 
one year’s service. 


The above mentioned employees to, have 
twenty-one days’ annual leave with pay after 
one year’s service. These employees not to 
have overtime pay. 


Hourly employees after one year’s service, 
one. week’s holiday with pay; after two 
years, two weeks. Those temporarily laid 
off to be entitled to holidays on apro rata 
basis. 


Sick leave with pay for hourly employees 
not to exceed two weeks without sanction of 
the council. Before sick pay is granted 
certificate must be produced and case approv- 
ed by a committee of \electrical workers. 


Members of the Fire Department. 


Two platoon system to be carried out. Day 
force to work ten hours 8 a.m. to 6 p.m; 
night force fourteen hours, 6 p.m. to 8 a.m. 
In case of a large fire entire force to be 
subject to call. 


In case of any vacancy being filled 
seniority of service to be chief consideration. 
No fireman to be dismissed until cause for 
dismissal has been discussed by the chief 
with the grievance committee. If deci- 
sion is not satisfactory matter may be refer- 
red to the city commissioner and later laid 
before the council. An employee resigning 
without giving due notice must give satis- 
factory reason to the chief. 


After ten hours’ service men may have 
fourteen hours’ rest except in cases of 
emergency. 


All members after one year’s service to be 
entitled to fourteen days holidays with pay 
each year, and after two years’ service, 
twenty one days. 


At least one complete uniform to be issued 
each year to each member. 


Union officials to be granted leave of 
absence to carry out union duties provided 
this does not interfere with service of the 
department, and twenty-four hours’ notice 
is given. 


Employees to submit requests for changes 
in wage schedule not later than December 1 
in each year, new schedule to take effect as 
from January 1, following. 


Wages per month: Captains, $147.50; motor 
mechanic and lieutenants, $142.50; firemen, 
$117.50, $127.50 and $137.50. 
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Municipal Street Railway 


A. OPERATION OF ONE MAN STREET CARS. 


Wages per hour, motor conductors and 
inspectors, from 56 cents per hour for first 
six months to 66 cents per hour for third 
year. Motor Conductors training students, 
5 cents per hour above schedule. Sunday 
work, time and one-quarter; holidays, time 
and one-half. 


Spare and regular men, one hour’s pay for 
reporting when asked to do so, if a regular 
run is not assigned. Extra trips after regular 
schedule to be paid time and one-half. 


A motor-conductor leaving the service shall 
if taken back receive former rate of pay but 
not seniority rights. 


Motor Conductors working on snow sweeper 
or work car, maximum rate for time actually 
worked up to ten hours; thereafter, time and 
one-half. 


A motor Conductor suspended or discharg- 
ed and after investigation found not guilty, 
shall be reinstated and paid for time lost. 
No employees or officials to discriminate 
against any motor conductor for being or not 
being a union member. 


Runs to be selected by seniority. Superin- 
tendent to arrange runs to conform as nearly 
as possible to the 8 hour day; this clause not 
to apply to inspectors, who shall work nine 
hours per day. When it is anticipated that 
a number of men will not be required, six 
months’ leave of absence to be granted to as 
many as can be spared. One week’s leave 
with pay to be granted after one year’s 
service prior to May 1, and two weeks’ after 
two years. Sick pay to be granted after one 
year’s service, not exceeding two weeks 
without sanction of council, granting of pay 
to be approved by a committee of employees. 


Provisions made for issue of uniforms. 
Free transportation to be granted. Provisions 
made for arbitration on matters’ in the 
interests of the employees or of the city, 
Complaints to be heard by officials, and an 
employee failing to get satisfaction to have 
right to appeal to the Mayor, Commissioner 
or City Council. ’ 


B. MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Wages: per hour—linemen, 88.4 cents; line- 
men’s: helper, 77.6: cents; blacksmith, 67.5 
cents; junior mechanic, 66.6 cents; skilled 
mechanic, 72.5 cents; pitman, general worker, 
56.5 cents; car cleaner and helper 51.5 cents. 


Hours of barn men, shopmen and linemen, 
eight per day; over-time, time and one-half. 
Sunday work as regular duty, time and one- 
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quarter. Employees to be entitled to one 
day’s rest in seven, with double time for 
emergency work on seventh. day. Car-barn 
men, shopmen and linemen, time and one- 
half on all public and civic holidays, this not 
to apply to trackmen or greasers, who shall 
only be allowed extra pay as determined by 
Superintendent. 


In event of men being taken on, city re- 
serves right to pay wages according to 
ability. i 
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Usual provision for holidays and _ sick 
leave. 


C. OFFICE STAFF. 


Salaries paid by month. Clerks to perform 
such duties as assigned to them by. the 
Superintendent, on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and holidays, 


Twenty-one days holidays with pay each 
year after one year’s service. No overtime 
pay. Provision made for sick leave. 





WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES 
| AT CALGARY 


THE agreements in effect since 1920 
between the City Commissioners of 
Calgary and the Calgary Federation of 
Civic Employees have contained a clause 
providing that if the wage schedule as 
in effect for the previous year is not 
renewed at the expiration of the first 
sixty days of any year either party may 
require that the matter be submitted to 
arbitration. In February, 1923, when 
the City Commissioners’ proposal that 
the wages of certain classes of employees 
should be reduced was laid before the 
employees, the changes which involved 
certain reductions in wages were not 
accepted and it was found necessary. to 
submit the matter to arbitration. The 
result was that the entire matter of civic 
wages and working conditions was con- 
sidered by the board, a new preamble to 
the agreement being substituted for the 
one formerly in effect, and a few changes 
bemg made in wages and working con- 
ditions throughout the agreement. 


The preamble to the agreement is as 
follows: 


The Agreement 


Clause 1. Date Effective. All agreements 
between the city of Calgary and the Calgary 
Federation of Civic Employes shall be effec- 
tive as to wages from May 15, 1923, and as 
to hours and working conditions from the 
date of adoption by the council. 


Clause 2. Term of Agreement. This agreement 
shall remain in full force and effect until the 
end of the present year, subject to the condi- 
tions named hereinafter in this clause. 


Either party may upon one month’s notice 
given subsequently to the lst day of Novem- 
ber but prior to the 31st day of December, 
1923, submit a new schedule of wages and 


‘working conditions. 


it is hereby agreed that for a period not 
to exceed thirty days from the lst day of 
January, 1924, or until arbitration proceed- 
ings, if any, are completed, no change in 
wages or working conditions shall be made 
unless an agreement is arrived at before the 
expiration of the said thirty days and during 
the same period no strike or lockout shall 
take place. 


Clause 3. Grievance. Committee. The city 
commissioners shall at all times receive a 
grievance committee. 


Clause 4. Discrimination. The city shall not 
at any time show discrimination against any 
of its employes because of their connection 
with trade organizations. 


Clause 5. Pay-Days. That all hourly employes 
shall be paid on the 5th full working day 
after the 15th and last day of the month. — 


Clause 6. Holidays..(a) The following shall 
be considered legal holidays: New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas’ Day. 


Also one-half day will be set aside an- 
nually and declared a Civic holiday for the 
City Employes annual picnic. 


(b) All permanent employes shall be given 
two weeks holiday each year after one year’s 
service and shall be paid for same. Public 
holidays are not included in the two weeks. 


Clause 7. Overtime. Hourly or Monthly Em- 
ployes. (a) Time and one-quarter shall be 
paid for the first hour; time and one-half for 
the next three hours, and double time there- 
after; double time for Sundays and holidays; 
double time for calls after 10 p.m. or emer- 
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gency work, and. not less than two hours’ for 
any one eall. 


_(b) Where monthly: men receive overtime, 
it shall be calculated on the. proportional 
rate. 


(c) In the event of a man being called 
upon to work on his regular day off, or on a 
legal holiday, he shall be paid: double time. 
In the case of men on running, double or 
revolving shifts, should a legal holiday occur 
during the regular shift, he shall be paid one- 
fourth of a day’s pay extra, and .should 
Sunday occur during the regular shift he 
shall be paid one hour’s pay extra, computed 
on a basis of 254 days per month, at his 
regular monthly salary. 


(d) Running shift to mean occupation that 
is carried on consequently from day to day. 


Clause 8. Working Hours. The regular work- 
ing time shall be eight hours per day, 44 
hours per week, except in cases of double 
running or revolving shifts, or when other- 
wise mentioned in the different agreements 
attached hereto. 


Clause 9. Sickness and Non-occupational Ac- 
cident. All permanent employes shall be cover- 
ed from sickness and accident pay except 
where affected by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion act, under benefits as outlined and agreed 
upon in the commissioners’ report of August 
19, 1922, adopted by the city council on the 
21st August, 1922, and in consideration of 
these benefits shall each contribute seventy- 
five cents per month toward the fund neces- 
sary to provide payments for. the said 
benefits, the same to be deducted from their 
pay, the city agreeing to contribute the 
balance needed. 


Clause 10.Accident. When an employe is 
incapacitated and unable to work caused by 
an accident of any kind while engaged in 
the city’s service, he shall receive such com- 
pensation from the city which, added to the 
amount received from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation act, will equalize his regular wage. 


In such cases the city commissioners re- 
serve the right to terminate at any time in 
their discretion the benefits received under 
this clause. “¢ 


Clause 11. Senior’ Work. When an employe is 
placed in a senior position for a period ex- 
ceeding two days, he will receive the senior 
rate of pay while holding that’ position. 


Clause 12. Promotions. In making promotions 
in-any of the departments, such appointments 
shall be made from the staff, provided in the 
opinion of the city commissioners the ap- 
plicants have the necessary qualifications. 

Both in promotions and reductions seniority 
and efficiency are to: be considered. 
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Clause 13. Dismissals——Exeept for ‘ cause, 
when, a permanent employe is relieved of his 
position, he shall be given thirty days notice, 
or in lieu thereof, one month’s pay. Except 
for cause, permanent hourly employes shall 
receive two weeks’ notice or two weeks’ pay 
in lieu thereof. | 


Clause 14. A. permanent Employe shall be 
one who has been in the city’s service con- 
tinuously for a period of:at least one year. 
This shall not be construed to include men 
commencing their service with the city on 
new construction work or works of a tem- 
porary nature, no matter how long their 
period of service extends. In the event of a 
man who is a permanent employe of the city 
as defined above, being transferred to employ- 
ment on new construction work, or work of 
a temporary nature, he shall be considered a 
permanent employe whilst in the service of 
the city. 


In the event of a man other than a _-per- 
manent employe being discharged or laid off 
duty owing to the completion of the work or 
the reduction of staff on the work upon which 
he is now engaged, his continuity of service 
is thereby broken even though he be re- 
engaged at some future time. 


Clause 15. Special Clauses. When a specific 
clause in any attached agreement differs 
from the working of a similar clause in this 
preamble, the clause in the agreement shall 
govern the action of that particular local. 


The separate agreements and_ sche- 
dules are summarized below. 


Street and . Electric Railway Em- 


nloyees, Division 583. — Wages: per 
hour — .motormen and_ conductors. 
Ist 6 months, 55 cents; 2nd 6 


months, 5744 cents; thereafter 6214 
cents. Motor conductors, Ist 6 months, 
S742 cents; 2nd 6 + months, 6214 
cents; thereafter 6714 cents. When 
training students, 5 cents extra per hour. 
Shop and barnmen: foremen, $175, 
$180 and,,.$185 per month; per 
hour — foreman carpenter, 90 cents; 
leading hand carpenter, 85 cents; 
blacksmiths, 82 cents; carpenters, 
80 cents; motor and controller men, 77 


_ cents; motor and leading hand, 82 cents; 


air brake and wheel lathe operators, 80 
cents; painter foreman,.85 cents; paint- 
ers, 75 cents; cleaners, washers and yard- 
men,'52 cents; truck and car repairers, 
Ist 6 months, 5714 eents; 2nd 6 months, 
62144 cents; 3rd 6 months, 6714 cents; 
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armature winders, 80 cents; electric 
welder, track welder, 84 cents; leading 


hand, 5 cents per hour extra; foreman 
10 cents extra. 


Track Maintenance: Switeh repair- 
men, 60 cents; trackmen, 5714 cents; 
greasers and switch cleaners, 5214 cents. 
Office staff, all paid on a monthly basis. 


Men operating cars to be paid on the 
same basis with one hour extra for time 
worked on Sundays. Legal holidays, time 
and one-quarter; work on employee’s 
regular day off, double time. 


Working conditions: 


1.—MoTOR-CONDUCTORS AND CONDUCTORS. 

The clause guaranteeing to employees 
four lectures a year, and the payment 
of $1 per lecture for attending same has 
been deleted. This applies also to the 
barn staff. 


Employees to become efficient in con- 
tents of Rule Book and to be subject to 
an examination thereon at any time. 


Hours per day, eight. Straight time 
up to eight hours and thirty minutes. 
Not more than six hours overtime to be 
worked per week. . 


Regular runs to be ecumpieted within 
twelve hours. A new sign-up shect to be 
posted every three months. Vacant re- 
gular runs to be filled from the list of 
spare men. Runs to be selected 1 in order 
of seniority. 


Senior men to be given preference and 
choice in case of holidays. 


Spare men to be given preference, ac- 
cording to seniority, of 8 hours work 
per day, or as nearly as possible. 


Spare men reporting and not allotted 
a run to be paid for 11% hours if before 
6 a.m. and one hour if after. Spare men 
if reporting at or before 6 a.m. and al- 
lotted a run to be paid for extra time 
according to length of run. Otherwise, 
straight time for all time worked except 
on legal holidays and Sundays when 
spare men will be paid same rate as re- 
gular men. 
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Uniforms to be supplied by the city, 
men under one year in service paying 
half the cost, and city paying full cost 
to men in service over one year. 


Leave of absence up to one month in 
one year may be granted, and in special 
cases, a further period of sixty days. 
Sick leave may be granted up to 30 days, 
and in special casses additional leave up 
to six months. 


Employees may be disciplined for 
misdemeanors. Employee may have the 
case investigated by a grievance com- 
mittee of the union who may appeal to 
the superintendent or further to the city 
commissioners. If a satisfactory settle- 
ment is not reached, division 583 through 
the Federation shall require matter to 
be referred to a board of Arbitration. 
When employees are exonerated, pay- 
ment shall be made for lost time. 


2.—BARN STAFF. 


Hours per day, eight, for 514 days. 
One hour extra to be allowed for all 
Sunday work. 


In reduction of staff, last on to be 
first laid off. In filling vacancies for day 
work, preference to be given according 
to seniority and ability. Other condi- 
tions as in preamble. 


3.—TRACK MAINTENANCE MEN. 


_ Hours per day, eight. Six days per 
week; one day off in seven, or on ocea- 
sion 514 days per week. Trackmen and 
switchmen, time and one-half for all 
Sunday work. Switch repairmen to be 
named by track foreman. Other condi- 
tions as in preamble. 


International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers, No. 838.—Wages 
per month — engineers at hospital, 
$130.20 and $139.50; incinerator en- 
gineer, $147.25; steam roller engineer, 
per hour, 85 cents. Other conditions as 
in preamble. 


International Brotherhood. of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Help- 
ers, No. 528.-Salaries and wages: per 
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month — teamsters, truck drivers and 
stablemen, $120; helpers, $112; 
men, foreman. mechanics, $164; me- 
chanic, $144; night mau, $114. 


Sundays and holidays, double time, 
except for men working on regular shift. 


Hours of work: from March 16 to 
November 15, teams and trucks to leave 
the stable or garage at 7.45 am. and 
remain on the job until 5 p.m., or at 
noon on Saturdays. Horses to be cared 
for morning and evening. No reduction 
of pay for loss of time through incle- 
ment weather. Other conditions as in 
preamble. 


United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfi tters, No. 496.—Wages to be at 
regular union rate. Other conditions as 
in preamble. 


International Association of Machin- 
ists, No. 857.—Machinists’ work, as spe- 
oifiéd: to be done by a practical machin- 
ist. Drilling and screwing machine work 
may be done by a specialist. 


Minimum wages per hour: machinists, 
82 cents; specialists, 7044 cents. Other 
conditions as in preamble. 


City Hospital Employees’ Association, 
No. 8.—The agreement and schedule in- 
cludes professional and clerical classes 
skilled employees and unskilled help, 
laundry workers receiving $15 and $16 
per week, painters and _ carpenters, 
$139.50 per month; floor polishers and 
wall washers, elevator men, porters and 
corridor cleaners, $110 per month, order- 
lies $110-120 per month, chefs, $139.50 
and $103.50 per month; 2nd cook, $95; 
and kitchen men $70 and maids $45 per 
month, rooms and meals being provided 
for the last two classes. 


In event of any help being required 


to live in or out, $10. per month to be 


allowed for room rent and a reasonable 


allowance for board. 


Two weeks’ holiday with pay after 
one year’s continous service. An em- 
ployee whose regular duties necessitate 
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working on a legal bahday to be given 
another day off. 


Orderlies to be aapolied with uniforms 
each year. 


Hours per week for | engineers, order- 
lies, ete., second cook, kitchen hélp and 
maids, 48 hours with one clear day off 
in seven; for plumber, painter, carpen- 
ter, floor polishers, washer, ironers, 
mangle hands and laundry help, 44 
office staff, 47 hours, 
business secretary, storekeeper, laundry 
foreman and chef as their duties may 
require. 


Other conditions as in general pre- 
amble. 


Calgary Fire Fighters’ Federation, 
Union No. 19.—Wages: per month — 
Fire alarm superintendent, $175; master 
of mechanics and senior captain; $170; 
motor’ mechanic, $165; assistanu motor 
mechanic, $145;. captains, $160; heu- 
tenants, carpenters, plumbers, painters, 
$145; firemen, $115, $125 and $145; fire 
ain operators, $110, $115 and $117. 50 ; 
fire chief’s secretary, $105. , 


Full time to be allowed and no re- 
duction in salary for sickness resulting 
form the occupation of a fireman. 


Hours for operators, 


eleht per day, 
six days per week. hy 


Summer and winter euitering to be 
issued to employees wearing uniforms. 


The agreement mentions that it is. 
‘desirable that a pension fund be creat- 
ed’’, ) 


Free transportation on stareG cars to 
men when in uniform. 


Other conditions as in peda atin 


International Brotherhood. of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 348.— Wages : 
per day — hnemen: foreman, lne in- 
spector, $7.50; man in charge, $7.25; 
journeyman lineman, $6.75 ; apprentices 
(4 years) $4.60; $5.10; $5.60; $6.10; 


eround men in gangs, $5.15. 
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Cablemen: foreman, $8.25; journey- 
man, $7.55; underground conduit man, 
$7.50. | . 


Station and inside wiremen: foremen, 
$7.50; journeyman, $6.75; apprentices 
(4 years) $4.60; $5.10; $5.60; $5.95. 


Repair and testing department: 
Classes and rates as above. 


Maintenance and troublemen: fore- 
man, $7.50; journeyman, $6.75; are trim- 
mer (3 years) $4.75; $5.15; $5.55. 


Operators per month — chief oper- 
ator and plant electrician, $178; others, 
$133-163; senior operator, $153; ap- 
prentices (8 years) $98, $108, $118. Per 
month: meter readers, foreman, $138; 
checker, $183; meter reader (2 years) 
$123, $128. 


Miscellaneous: wiring inspection: $15y 
per month; armature winders, $7 per 
day. 


A journeyman must had four years’ 
experience. An apprentice to be one 
who has worked 3 months at the trade. 


Hours of work: eight per day with 
four on Saturday. Eight hours in shift 
work, and shifts to be so arranged that 
there shall be 16 consecutive hours rest 
between. Work in this intermission 
other than changing shifts or relief, to 
be paid overtime. An agreement to shift 
hours to be for not less than fourteen 
calendar days, or shift hours to be paid 
at the overtime rate. 


Work out of hours to be overtime ex- 
cept for maintenance men who may 
work any nine consecutive hours with 
one hour for lunch. Maintenance men 
and are trimmers to have one half day 
holiday the day previous to their day 
off, instead of Saturday afternoon. 


Overtime for hourly or monthly em- 
ployees: first hour, time and one-quarter : 
next three hours, time and one-half, 
thereafter and Sundays, holidays and 
after 10 p.m. and emergency work, dou- 
ble time. Overtime to be on base of 
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eight hours per day for daily men and 
twenty-five and a half days a month for 
monthly men. No overtime payment to 
be for less than two hours. 


Except for men working their regular 
shift, Sundays and Dominion holidays 
to be double time, Saturday afternoon 
to be time and one-half and work after 
5 p.m. to be double time. 


Men employed by the month to be 
subject to reduction for time lost. 


Apprentices to serve four years at 
the trade. One apprentice to three 
journeymen except in case of inside 
wiremen and operators where ratio 
shall be one to one. 


The agreement describes different 
kinds of work, the class each is to be 
done by, and the qualification necessary 
for certain classes of employees. 


All employees are to receive at least 
one day off duty each week. 


Calgary Cwic Employees’ Association, 
No. 37.—Salaries and wages: caretakers, 
cemetery and park: $120.90 to $142.10 
per month; greenhouse man, $138.90 
per month. Per hour—head gardener, 
65. cents; gardeners, 60 cents; perma- 
nent skilled labourers, 57144 cents; per- 
manent unskilled labour, 524 cents; 
temporary unskilled, 50 cents. Paving 
Department: concrete finishers, 69 
cents; permanent labourers, 5242 cents. 
Power Department: elevator man, 
$125.55 per month; ashman, coal hand- 
ler and janitor, $108.80 per month; per 
hour, boiler washer, 70 cents; boiler 
washer’s helper, 5744 cents; coal trim- 
mers or permanent labourers, 524 
cents; unskilled labourers, 50 cents. 
Public works department, per hour 
sub-foreman, 60 cents; permanent gen- 
eral labourers, 521% cents; street clean- 
ers, 45 cents. Sewer maintenance, all 
classes, 571% cents. Waterworks depart- 
ment: hydrant foreman, 63 cents; pipe 
layers, hydrant men, caulkers, meter- 
men, 5714 cents; maintenance diggers, 
5214 cents; temporary unskilled labour, 
50 cents. 
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The agreement does not cover wages 
for labour employed for relief DURD OSes 
during unemployment. 


A permanent employee paid by the 
day working two or more hours in a 
half day and unable to continue or 
account of inclement weather to be 
paid for a full half day. 


In the power house there shall be a 
head fireman with each shift, other 
employees to be classed as labourers. 


Hours per week, forty-eight when 
two or more shifts are in operation. 
One month’s work to consist of twenty- 
five and one-half days for revolving 
shifts. 


International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop-forgers and Helpers, No. 
585.—Minimum wage for blacksmiths, 
80 cents. 
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A blacksmith to have served an ap- 
prenticeship or have had four years of 
varied experience at the trade, and be 
capable of operating a fire and success- 
fully completing work within reason- 
able length of time. 


Other conditions as in general pre- 
amble. 


City Hall Staff Association, No. 38.— 
Employees all on monthly salaries. 


Hours of work to be 8.45 a.m. to 5.15 
p.m. 144 hours off for lunch; hours on 
Saturday, 8.45 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Suitable uniforms to be issued to 
inspectors at discretion of city com- 
missioners. 


_ Other 
preamble. 


conditions as in~ general 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1923. 


THE movement in prices as indicated 

by the index number of wholesale 
prices continued upward during May 
due largely to seasonal advances In 
prices of fish, potatoes, apples, cattle, 
and sugar. The family budget in terms 
of retail prices at the beginning of May 
was lower than in April due to a sea- 
sonal fall in the prices of dairy pro- 
ducts, especially butter. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.36 at 
the beginning of May as compared with 
$10.64 for April; $10.22 for May, 1922; 
$12.25 for May,.1921;,$16:92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); and, $7.43 for May, 
1914. The total for food, fuel, and rent 
averaged $20.89 for May, as compared 
with $21.21 for April; $20.57 for May, 
1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak) ; and $14.21 for 
May, 1914. In foods, butter accounted 
for most of the decline of 29¢ showing 


a net fall of nearly 27e. for the three 
pounds included in the budget. Eggs, 
milk, cheese, mutton, bacon, and eva- 
porated apples showed small declines, 
but advances occurred in sugar, sirloin 
steak, potatoes, and tea. Fuel was again 
slightly lower while rent advanced in 
a small number of cities and declined 
in others. 


In wholesale prices the Departmental 
index number stood at 228.5 for May, 
as compared with 227.4 for April; 226.1 
for May, 1922; 247.3 for May, 1921; 
306.6 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; and 
136.3 for May, 1914. In addition to the 
advances in fish, potatoes, apples. cattle 
and sugar there were also substantial 
increases in the prices of dressed beef, 
oranges, cotton fabrics, oilcloth, paint, 
and in raw furs, mink skins, with 
smaller increases in corn, hay, maple 
sugar, bar iron, ealvanized i iron sheets, 
and in pine lumber. The most impor- 
tant declines were in western grains, 
butter, eggs, raw cotton, coal, coke, 
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gasoline, coal oil, linseed oil, turpentine, 
raw rubber, benzine, birch, maple, and 
in copper wire. Compared with a year 
ago the groups Grains and Fodder, 
Animals and Meats, Fruits and 
Vegetables, Fuel and Lighting, House 
Furnishings, and Drugs and Chemicals 
were lower. All the other groups were 
higher. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
is based on the quotations for 271 com- 
modities and is the simple average of 
the percentages of current prices for 
the several commodities in relation to 
the average prices for the base period, 
1890-1899, these being, therefore, 
made equal to 100. The quotations for 
most farm products are obtained week- 
ly and averaged for the month; the 
quotations for other commodities are 
taken for the middle of the month. The 
table of index numbers shows the 
changes by groups and sub-groups for 
the previous month and for the cor- 
responding months back to 1913. 


The new index number of wholesale 
prices in Canada calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
published in a report ‘‘Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1918-1922’’ and brought down 
to May, 1923, in a bulletin is described 
in the article following in this issue. 
For May this index number showed a 
slight decline, namely from 156.3 to 
155.0, there being increases in iron pro- 
ducts, vegetable products, wood pro- 
ducts, but decreases in animal products, 
and textile products, but practically 
no change in non-ferrous metals and 
chemicals. 


A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commodities 
selected from the 271 in the Depart- 
ment list) including twenty foods, 
fifteen raw materials, and fifteen manu- 
factured goods, based upon price levels 
in 19138 as 100, declined slightly, being 
down to 155.8 for May, as compared 
with 155.9 for April; 156.2 for March: 
148.6: for May, 1922; °.159.5 in May, 
1921; 260.5 in May, 1920 and 99.9 in 
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May, 1914. The decline was due chiefly 
to decreases in butter, coal, gasoline, 
linseed oil, and turpentine. Beef, zattle, 
potatoes, oileloth, and paint were sub- 
stantially higher. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada published by the United 
States Federal Reserve Board, includ- 
ing thirty-three raw materials, twenty- 
eight semi-manufactured or producers’ 
goods, and thirty-eight finished or con- 
sumers’ goods based upon price levels 
in 1913 as 100 stood at 155 for March 
as compared with 152 for February; 
148 for January; and 150 for March, 
1922, all of the groups being up. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
index numbers of both imports and 
exports were higher, the former at 
167.92 for mid-May as compared with 
167.05 for mid-April and the latter at 
153.83 for May as compared with 152.57 
for April. The combined index of both 
imports and exports advanced to 160.87 
for May as compared with 159.81 for 
April. 

Professor Michell’s index number of 
wholesale prices in Canada, based on 
forty articles, twenty foods and twenty 
manufacturers’ goods, with prices dur- 
ing 1900 to 1909 as 100, advanced to 
179.1 for May as compared. with 176.2 
for April; 160.9 for May, 1922; 270.2 
for May, 1920; and 115.1 for May, 1914. 
Both foods and Manufacturers’ goods 
advanced. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
May of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the 
quotation is given, is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each ease refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city ete. The prices 
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of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
cept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
cured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods ineluded 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the Lasour GazETTE was be- 
gun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of 
foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October 1922, a 
number of commodities were dropped 
from the list, and in the case of a num- 
ber of articles the average prices of 
the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the 
various cities from month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes im districts extensively oc- 
cupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in. good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts, with 
good modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly cen- 
tral, without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being 
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the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in 
the Lasour GAZETTE since January, 
1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
cluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as 
market conditions affecting these usual- 
ly affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price 
of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, 
and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estimat- 
ed on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manito-. 
ba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
ern provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic 
conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 
of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. While the 
budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one prov- 
ince. The quantities of meats, dairy 

(Continued on page 686) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 





















































































































































Commodities Quan-| (*) | (*) . |May(May May |May|May |May |May|May|May |Apr.| May 
tity | 1900} 1905| 1910} 1911} 1912) 1913] 1914) 1915 1916 1917] 1918) 1919) 1920} 1921] 1922) 1923] 1923 

e,.|, ic: hac. | 30%) ic Ghee feel PEM Lt ibn Cot GTO. 47 Oa Gt es 
Beef, sirloin, steak....| 2 Ibs.| 27.2| 30.4) 37.6) 39.8] 41.6} 44.4) 48.2) 47.6 50.2) 61.2) 73.4) 79.4] 78.6] 71.2) 59.6] 54.6) 56.0 
Beef, shoulder, roast..| 2 ”’ 19.6] 24.6} 26.0] 27.8] 28.0) 29.6] 32.4) 32.8] 34.0) 43.0] 52.6) 55.6) 50.4) 43.6) 33.4) 30.2] 30.2 
Veal, roast............ Ta 10.0] 11.3] 12.8] 14.0) 14.4] 15.7) 17.1) 17.1) 16.4] 22.5) 27.4) 27.6) 26.4) 23.0] 19.0] 17.9) 17.9 
Mutton, roast........ ead 11.8] 12.2] 16.8] 18.0) 17.8] 19.1] 20.8] 21.4] 23.3] 28.2) 34.9] 36.7) 36.2) 31.8] 28.7) 28.1! 27.6 
Pork, fresh, roast.....{ 1 ”’ 12.2] 13.1) 18.0] 17.8] 17.5) 19.5] 19.9) 18.9] 21.8) 29.3] 37.1) 38.6) 39.1] 33.6} 30.0) 26.0) 26.1 
Pork, salt, mess.......| 2” 21.8) 25.0] 34.4] 33.0] 33.2] 35.2) 37.0] 35.2! 36.8) 55.6) 68.4! 71.0] 71.6) 65.0) 52.2) 50.6) 50.4 
Bacon, breakfast......| 1’ | 15.4] 17.8] 24.5) 23.8] 22.5] 24.7| 25.7| 24.9] 28.4] 37.3] 50.0| 52.6) 54.4) 51.4] 40.8] 40.0) 39.1 
Lard, pure leaf........ Dole 26.2| 28.2) 40.6] 36.0] 35.6] 38.4] 37.2) 35.2] 39.0) 60.2) 72.0) 75.2] 77.0) 50.6) 44.0) 45.0) 45.2 
Eggs, fresh............ 1 doz) 25.7] 30.0] 33.3] 32.6] 34.3] 33.7) 25.8] 23.7} 26.2) 40.8) 43.9 51.4] 55.0) 36.5) 32.7) 36.3) 33.4 
Eggs, storage......... Lae 90.2} 23.4) 28.4] 27.9] 31.2] 28.1] 25.1] 22.6) 24.4) 34.5) 34.8) 42.7) 48.3) 33.4) 30.5 Sl a oO s0 
Malco. 2. 50th, e's ¢ 6 qts.| 36.6] 39.6] 48.0) 49.2) 49.8) 51.6) 53.4) 54.6 51.0| 60.0) 72.0) 81.0) 90.0) 86.4) 72.6) 70.8) 69.6 
Butter, dairy.......... 2 Tbs.| 44.2] 49.4! 55.2] 53.0] 58.1] 58.0] 55.2) 64.8) 64.2) 85.6) 96.2/118.0)131.0 102.8] 77.4) 96.6) 80.2 
Butter, creamery...... Dats 25.5| 27.7| 31.9] 31.5) 31.7] 33.9] 32.7] 37.3] 36.8] 47.7] 53.4) 63.6) 72.5) 59.2) 45.4 55.3) 44.4 
Cheese, Old.........+-- age 16.1] 17.6] 18.5} 19.2} 20.1) 20.5) 21.4) 23.9] 25.1) 34.1] 33.1) 36.9] 40.2) 39.6 30.7/§35.8 §34.6 
Cheese, NEW.......+-00. ck 14.6| 15.7| 17.5] 17.8] 19.5] 19.1] 19.8] 22.3] 23.8) 31.7] 30.3] 34.9) 37.8 87.9) 27.9)§35.8/§34.6 
Bread, plain, white... ./15 f 55.5| 58.51 66.0] 64.5) 60.0] 61.5] 64.5| 73.5) 70.5/111.0/117.0)117.0)188.0)124.5)105.0/100.5)100.5 
Flour, family... 30a. 2% 104% 25.0| 28.0) 33.0] 32.0) 34.0] 32.0] 32.0) 44.0) 37.0) 77.0) 68.0) 67.0) 80.0) 64.0) 49.0 $45.0 §45.0 
Rolled oats........... 5 18.0} 19.5! 21.0) 21.0) 22.0) 22.0) 21.5) 26.5) 23.5] 30.5} 40.0) 37.0) 41.5) 31.0 27.5) 28.0) 27.5 
HlOOeR «io Sey oulctes Hale e's 27 10.4] 10.6] 10.4] 10.6) 11.6) 11.4] 11.6] 11.8] 18.0) 14.6) 22.0) 24.2) 34.2) 21.6 19.0/§20.6|/§20.6 
Beans, handpicked....| 2 ” 8.6] 9.4] 10.8] 10.4! 11.6) 12.4] 12.0] 14.2} 19.2] 29.0) 34.2) 23.8] 23.8) 18.0 17.6| 17.4| 17.4 
Apples, evaporated....} 1 2 9.9| 7.7] 11.5} 13.8] 13.5) 12.0] 12.9) 11.6] 14.3} 15.3) 22.4| 22.9) 29.2| 21.4 23.5) 20.6) 20.3 
Prunes, medium size..| 1 ”’ 11.5| 9.6| 9.9] 12.2] 12.9] 11.9] 12.2] 13.1] 12-9) 14.8] 17.7) 20.3] 27.6) 19.2) 19.2) 18.8) 18.6 
Sugar, granulated..... A. Pe 21.6) 22.0] 24.0) 24.0] 26.0] 23.6] 22.0] 32 0| 37.2) 40.0) 43.2) 47.6) 86.8) 50.8) 32.0 48.0) 51.2 
Sugar, yellow.......... 20% 10.0} 9.8] 10.3! 11.0] 12.0] 11.0] 10:2] 14.6] 17.0] 18.6] 20.2) 22.2) 40.8) 24.0) 15.2| 22.8) 24.4 
Tea, black, medium..: BI Aap 8.2) 8.3 8.7| 8.9) 8.8} 8.91 9.1] 9.3] 9.8| 11.4) 14.2) 15.7) 16.5) 14.0 13.6|/§16.1/$16.4 
Tea, green, medium...|/%4 ”’ 8.7| 8.7) 9.1] 9.4] 9.5} 9.8) 9.4} 9.8] 10.3) 11.1) 13.6 15.9} 17.0) 14.7] 15.2/§16.1/§16.4 
Coffee, medium........ y” 8.6] 8.8) 8.9] 9.2) 9.3] 9.4; 9.4] 9.8} 9.9) 10.1 10.7) 12.5) 15.1) 14.1} 12.9] 13.4) 13.5 
Potatoes..........06- 2 pks| 24.1] 28.0) 30.3] 44.6] 46.3) 36.0 43.7| 31.0] 60.5/126.0| 62.0) 65.7/204.9) 41.1) 45.9] 40.5) 43.0 
Vinegar, white wine...|% pt. ya LORE Tl ng) Bla BH aS NN GeBh VaR lie 6 Bhp ae OF TO a ts eset aes 

All Foods $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ 
a) i can (aero 5.48| 5.96| 6.85) 7.14) 7.34| 7.34) 7.43) 7.84) 8.37 11.82/12.66) 13.53) 16.65)12.25|10.22/10.64/10.36 

Cee he Be eet el are.) thet [e: elnlewe. fens] G27)" cL 10%e) |) eolmeen ge. 
Starch, laundry....... Y% |b. MO) SOs e Seal SSS! SI SV SLSINS.8 4.7| 4.7) 4.8) 4.6] 4.0) 4.0] -4.0 
Coal, anthracite.......|/ys ton} 39.5) 45.2/ 48.1) 48.8] 51.9) 55.0) 53.2) 52.5! 539 9] 64.8] 71.5) 78.8] 99.5/112.3/107.5|115.7|111.5 
Coal, bituminous......}%5 ” | 81.1) 32.3| 35.0) 35.0) 37.5) 38.7) 38.4) 37.0) 37.9) 50.8] 57.7) 61.6) 70.0) 77.9) 67.8) 74.2) 72.4 
Wood, hardk.....%... ” oq. | 32.5] 35.3] 38.8) 41.4] 41.3) 42.5) 40.9] 84.1) 41.6) 51.7) 67.3) 76.9 79.5) 88.0) 77.7) 79.9) 79.5 
Wood, sott.:... 24... .: sige tn 22.6| 25.5] 29.4] 30.0} 30.0} 30.6] 31.7] 31.0 30.11, 37.6] 49.7] 56.3) 60.7| 65.3) 58.0) 59.5) 59.4 
@osiwoilte. aes. nn. 1 gal.| 24.0) 24.5} 24.4) 23.1) 21.0) 23.7| 22.4) 23.6 23.0) 25.3 27.1) 28-1] 35.6) 37.9] 31.6) 31.5) 31.2 
— | | | | | | a —— | OO | OO” iran ae he —— 

$3 3 3} $ 

Fuel and lighting.....|....... 1.50} 1.63} 1.76| 1.78! 1.82) 1.91] 1.87) 1.78) 1.86) 2.30) 2.73) 3 02) 3.45) 3.81] 3.43) 3.61| 3.54 

$ $ $ | §$ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BeDt....ceeeececceeeees 4, ™mo.| 2.37) 2.89) 4.05) 4.05) 4.60 4.75| 4.88) 4.17] 4.08) 4.34) 4.65) 5.08) 6.29 6.73| 6.89 6.92| 6.96 

5 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ 
Grand Totals..........Jeecoee. 9.37/10.50/12.79|13.08|13.79|14.02/14.21|13.83) 14.30 18.50 20.09 21.67 26 .44/22.84/20.57/21.21/20.89 


















































AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 





























$c] $ |us. | Sk 8 88 | 481) F $/3|$)/ $$) $ | 3 |} $F) S$ ) $ 
Nova Scotia........ Pn a 5.61| 5.88) 6.8 | 6.78| 7.17| 7.29| 7.26| 7.80] 8.48/11.50/12.46/14.01/16.59/12.53)10.37/11.15)/10.96 
Prince Edward Island....... 4.81| 5.26) 5.81] 5.80) 6.11) 6.34] 6.59) 6.66) 7.51) 9.88)..... 12.56)15.41|11.39) 9.37) 9.63) 9.69 
New Brunswick.........+..+:: 5.38] 5.83| 6.55| 6.84] 7.18] 7.04| 7.26) 7.71) 8.20)11.50/12.30/13.09)/15.96/12.46 10.21|10.90/10.77 
QUEDEC..... cece eoreerreceeees 5.15| 5.64 5.33| 6.46] 6.97| 6.87| 6.86] 7.15] 8.04)11.46/12.28/12.91)15.70/11.61) 9.62)10.41| 9.89 
ONtATIO.....seeececcceseserees 5.01| 5.60| 6.50] 6.67| 7.25] 7.20) 7.09] 7.60( 8.37|12.16/12.69/13.40/16.90)12.19/10.13)10.59|10.20 
Manitoba......cescsesecervess 5.85| 6.19| 7.46| 7.41] 7.88] 7.87) 7.84) 8.10} 8.47/10.82/12.39)13.68/16.46 12.15 10.01/10.06| 9.77 
Saskatchewan...... slo: 6 ole. blecereie« 6.86] 6.92| 7.86] 8.08| 8.16] 8.25, 8.04) 8.41| 8.48/11.18/12.66/13.74)16.21)12.38 10.15/10.32}10.24 
Alberta........sseeeee mid BEI ODI 6.02] 6.50| 8.00) 8.08] 8.15] 8.33) 7.83) 8.30) 8.26)12.03/12.91)14.04 17.03)12.02| 9.85)10.06| 9.92 
British Columbia..... teeeeese 6.90| 7.74) 8.32| 8.79) 9.03] 9.03] 9.03) 9.06] 8.95|12.21/13.34)14.46 17 .55)13.27)11.47|11.27|11.28 
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*December only. §Kind most sold. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











Pork Bacon 














































































































































































































Beef B 
. = 3 
~ ~ fe e ° ° ° 
ait a tat dea By [ve ak, oe ae 
2 7 28) 2& rs fag | 8 128 
Locality £ | 8. / 88/6 ]5.] 88] 4. | 28 | 88.182 | B48 | Be 
eS | vs | os] eS) es] @e) 84 | sé | aes (Nes! Be | og. 
‘Ot =| rE | BL | Be 38) Bu & |eOul Se s5 | as 
BS | 82 |28| ah] 28| S2| 28 | Fe [ees E28) FS] ss 
wD & en.) m wm > = i D Q Q roa 
cents | cents | cents'| cents |} cents | cents | cents { cents | cents | cents | cents { cents. 
Dominion (Average)...| 28.0 22.9 | 21.2 BE TO elas atte 27.6 26.1 | 25.2 | 39.1] 43.3] 58.8 
Nova Scotia (Average)| 29.2 24.9:| 21.9} 16.6} 18.6 | 14.7 23.8 27.8 | 26.0 | 38.2] 42.5 | 59.5 
1-Sydney ...... itedew leafy (2Sce Wn nedat ok: Some lipid Poll hho dl a meen Leda a 28) |) ks Se 
2New Glasgow.......... 25 23 19 -} 18.6) 11.9} 12.4 20.4 28 26 42 58 
S$-Ambherst ....s.see SABA. 25.6 9356! 1625) 18 6 | 12-5 1° 13.6) O22 25.2 | 24 36 40 63.3 
4-Halifax ......c.eceeees 32.2 24 | 24.6] 16.4] 13.5 | 14.4 26.6 27.4 | 25.2 | 35.6 | 40.5 | 54.4 
SOEUR.) ts atin ones ta 35 29.1] 25 21.3 | 15 17.6 | 27.5) 29.3) 26.6 | 43 49 63 
6-P.E.L —Chariott’n. 25.5 | 25 So. Gal VT ioe |" #22 21.2 25 23.6 | 34.4 | 37 56.5 
New Bruns. (Aver.) ..| 29-7 QA) 228 Gl 12 1622 21.6 | 27.7 | 25.3 | 36.5 | 42.4) 55.7 
7-Moncton gis iy ali 31.6 SIEM SAA pied mr] DORI Pal ae stele sere 32.5 | 26.1 | 35.2 | 40.9 | 59 
S-Bos POND cece we icec we 36.4 28.2 | 25.7'| 15.7 | 13.1 | 15.1 23..2 28 22.2 | 35.2) 44.3) 61.2 
9-Fredericton ............ 30.8] 25.8 | 26.6) 18.6 | 14.8) 15.6 SLAG REO Ih Bae |) eG 89.5 | 52.5 
10-Bathurst ........e.00e: 20 20 -“|° 16:3") 12.9 |. 10.4 |' 14.2 | 20 22.8 | 28.2 | 39.5) 45 | 50 
Quebec (Average).....| 28.8 22.6 | 22.5 | 14.5 | 10.5] 18.2 24.5 22.5 | 23.0 | 35.6) 38.8 | 57.0 
11-Quebec_...... BEE 21.9| 23.3] 19.7 | 15.3] 10.3} 18 26 23.5 | 24.1] 34.5 | 38.3) 55.6 
12-Three Rivers........... 26 24 26 15.5 | 10.2 | 13.5 26 24.2 | 23.2 | 38 41.2 | 60 
13-Sherbrooke .......see0. 31 27 28.8] 18.5 | 13.7] 13.7) 24.8] 21.7] 23.1] 36.4) 39.2) 61.2 
USOT) WEF) Moke Wael 19 20 18 11 9 10 20 20 21 40 40 55 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 1 19.6] 20.1) 17.6] 11.4] 8.5] 11.7) 21.3) 19.1] 20.3) 37.5) 39.3] 50.8 
16-St. John’s....... Agee, 5 25 2 15 10 Dy a ear ic 25 24.5 oo 40 67.5 
17-Thetford Mines........ 20 ZO a ds alge s 17 15 pe 25, 20 24 30 35 50 
18-Montreal ...........06. SiR S86 o:3 IST 9.4). 928 28.7 | 25.2 | 23.3 | 37.9 | 40.8] 58.3 
pC | detrei Weary estates 229 oh OG} 194d 942 8:2] 196 25 24 *| 23.2 | 32.4] 35.3] 54.6 
Ontarlo (Average).....| 29.1 23.3 | 21.6 | 15.8 | 11.9 | 20.3 27.9 26.5 | 25.5 | 36.9) 41.0] 57.9 
ZO-OCEB WE 2c. ccccccccceces 26.5 20.9 | 20.1), 14.3 9507) oe 27.9 25.6 | 25.2 | 37.7 |) 41.9] 57.9 
21-Brockville ......... el a a 25 21.5 | 14 9.3] 15.1; 22.5] 25 22.2 | 36.2 | 40 54 
22-Kingston .......ecee00- 28.8 23.3 | 22 14.4; 11 12.2 25 25 22.8 | 34.3 | 39.2] 52.5 
23-Belleville .........20ee06 26:3 | 120.8} 2.6 1 5 10.6 | 18.3 30.5 | 25.3 | 24.5) 40.3 | 43.3 | 58 
24-Peterborough .......0. 30 24.9 | 21 U4! 1S lee 26.7 2150 WZ Sh ACES. 7a | AGeie hago dg 
25-Orillia ........ Pa eared yi 27.6 23:5 20.1 5 6 ese pred Us yee 27.2 2040 26.4 38 39.8 be: 
26-TOrontoO .......ceceeeee 30.6 92.4 |. 22. Ge aS8), 19'S 19.5 28.5 26.2 | 26.7] 38 41.6 | 56.6 
27-Niagara Falls.......... 30 25 22 S519 16,2 9 23.3 35 28 25 35 41 56.5: 
28-St. Catharines......... 25.7 21.5.) 21.5 | 14 9.5 | 20.2 31.2] 25.4 | 25 34.7 | 37.8] 58.3 
29-Hamilton ........ PT ale 71 25.38 | 24.2 | °16 |°18.4 |. 19 28.7 26.6 | 30 38 41.2 | 58.4 
80-Brantford ..........+.. 28 25.2.4, 22.40 A521) 1 17.5 31.2 27 28.3 | 36.4 | 39.9.| 58.1 
SIH Gales 5 Foul Sra'staes viele clue sie 31.2 26 24.8 16.1 14.3'| 24. 32 28.7 28.1 35.8 39.6. | 59.6 
82-Guelph '........0- L gisie eee 29.2: ail 21 17.5 14.601 2122 30 24.5 25 34.2 39.3 DOL 
83-Kitchener ..... sd erage 29.9 96.4 1 DG 1966} 4D | 94. Safe wareeln ore Dyan 3558 | —-39. 1-38.42: 
84-Woodstock .........00. 27.9 29 293.1 | 15.81 12.6] 19:3 25 26.4 | 22.3] 35.9] 39.2] 356.4 
S56-Stratford ......ceceses +l x BONG 24.51 19.8] 15.9 |.13.2 | 21.2 26.2 2602" | 25 Ay A027 Wi On 7 e 
86-LONGON ......cscccccees 30.5 2.2 | 24.2} 16.71 11.7) 21.5 29.6 a evn Mh 36.3 | 40.6 | 60.4 
87-St. Thomas.........0.- 98.7 23:3 | 20.4] 13.9] 11.2] .17.9 23.5 PHS O20 5b). oo. 39.1 | 56.7 
88-Chatham .........00. ae 28.8 BO oT AG. | 12.1 1° 22.4 Bone 25°38 | 24.5 |” 36.9 | 40.3 1 “60 
89-WindSOY ........ceeeeee 94.8 HS isN TRON eI4. Ga ad 23.2 PAR 24.1 | 22.3] 34.9] 388.1] 57.9 
40-Owen Sound........... 20 . 92.5) 21.2) 18.5 ]-11.7 | 21.2 25 2Ge2 it oeeel 1h oO. alee ta. Od, 
BI-CODAIO eee ace ce ese 31.7 7 he DB AN BaQD Hee 14 Bi MOG Ml ea aetee = SET | 30. S138) 43 335 6S at 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 30.5 24.7 | 21.6 | 15.81 11.8 | 22.7 29 231 26.4 ass 5 Oh Oe is Als 
43-Port Arthur............ 30.5 20.7 | 19.4]: 16.3] 12.31 20.6 29.8 27.2 | 31.1] 37.5 | 45.7} 64 
44-Fort William.......... 29 20.1} 17.7} 14 12 18.6 27 25.41] 28.7] 39.5 | 48.5] 64 
Manitoba (Average)...| 95.3 18.9) 18:1 | ' 12.3 9.5 | 15.6 28.1 24.4} 22.0; 38.6 | 44.5 | 59.9, 
45-Winnipeg ..cccccccvecee 26.5 Wht pe Co a” a cl Wg 9,7 |--43°9 Bio 24.1) 24 39..7..|. 43.9..| 58.4 
46-Brandon .......... Noode 24.1 19 16.8 | 12.8 9.2 | 17:3 28.6 24.6 | 20 37.5 | 45 61.4 
Saskatchewan (Aver.); 26.7 19.951 17.7 |) 42-4 9.2 | 16.8 av .2 23.8 | 23.8 | 48.1 | 53.6] 61.9 
47-Regina .........00. i. 210i] eet hal emis Gog A all abel Qrabadl socal dead. 9.5 | 15.8 29.5 octal Ss 49.60). eieteras 66 
48-Prince Albert.......... 93.5 18:9 | 16.3 | 11.2 PR BN Vi ples O5 AT 23 22.3 | 46.5 | 54 53.7 
49-Saskatoon .........00s- 25 19 AS. 71 134 8.41 15.6 26 QoVo 2622: Aas 48. Ww oSr8 
50-Moose JaWw....cseceeee 30.8 Oa Wired We a beer Ain Mans egnzn 9.40) 1 1853 2036 23.8 || 28.8 | 52 58.6 | 69.4 
Alberta (Average)....| 24.6 18.80) 2 17.6.) (42.0 9.3 | 15.5 29.2 23.2 |) 25.3.) 41.5 Joo 48 10/2158 8 
61-Medicine Hat.......... 24.3) 19.1 18.6 14.1 8.6 16.8 81 24 2, 41.4 47.2 56.7 
62-Edmonton ..... EE Ae 26.1 LE Zuy 1388 1 9.8 | 18.5 29.3 23.2)|\ 26 42.8.| 50.7 | 57.5 
BS-Calgary ....cseccccccces 99.5 105 28/48 44616 4) 90.9 1%. 8.14.0 1978 96.4| 22.1] 24 40 47,1 | 61.1 
64-Lethbridge ........ NE ok 25.4 19.7 16 12.8 10.5 13.6 29.9 23.6 25.3 41.8 47.3 60 
British Colum. (Aver.)! 31.1 24 OU ZING 4) AIS K2 [12.40 0 2068 34.7 30.0 | 28.1 | 46.5 | 50.8] 63.1 
65-Fernie ........... Be Sey 20 23.2 20.3 13.8 9.9 15.6 34.1 27 29.5 46 Bons. 62.5 
OB-NGIRON Fo rsccls oss aciceaons’s 30 25 20 15 11.27) 20 35 35 21.0 52.5 57.5] 62.5 
STP Tall hee ewes e cen oh cas 30: 25 20 14.6 10.9} 21.2 35 3d Ay 26.7 51.2 54.6 | 62.9 
58-New Westminster...... 35 Dahle WW ede sy galts 9" [alas BN Rs 32'.5 25 30 44.4 | 50 62.5 
69-Vancouver ....... seisiniae BIAS A 25.4 21.6 | 14.2 14 24.6 36.6 30.1 28.2 44.3 | 45.5 63 
GO-VictOria ..iiccceceveses 29.2 PPA A SALLE 13.7 13 24.5 36 28.3 23.9 41.1 47 62.3 
61-Nanaimo .......... pene 31.6 25 24 iio 14.5 24.9 33 30 25 43.7 47 61.8: 
62-Prince Rupert......... 33.3 25.8 24.7 14.6 18.3 18.2 35 33.9 Bona 45.6 51.2 67.5. 
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Fish 
en 2 & | te . g 8 
= MD . — RN N L=, 
> a] oo cy) § 

iri) Py #S 32] 8 a=] a 2 aa 

GA thle kee | So. tae 

wag | 278) Sas) 88 | so | Sah) 828 | 3A 

e808 | S841 238S8| 2s | 2h |28y] Be | Bs 
gas mao pos 2a | $a | $40] ga &4 
cents | cents { cents ; cents , cents | cents | cents eents 
11.3 28.6 19.7 13. 59.6 20 19.7 36.1 
11.8 BT Ney Fic cll thebtheress 51.3 17.2 16.0 21.4 
OMe 5.5 ollialel2 Biers cl cane Dice's 60 18 15.2 29.7 

13 Ol A AaB «oil sharers © « 5O 16.9 16.3 29 
12 OT tt F aieis call tereht ele oe 45 16.2 17.6 26.2 
12 SO | Bee... | ck tobe ole ois eie's,« 16.8 15 22.9 

Guoboramevonbril etobet storetone diaries chohonancell bob ahereaetowors 50 18 16 29 
SHutshatercneegd No otorotetorere: [kanal ere iiNonoxen| bentvonskaiaioxe 66 17.5 19.3 38.5 
13.0 95.0) | oo LRE.... | Meteo os 52.5 17.5 17.2 33.3 
12 35. etoile «.< 10 60 18.1 17.6 35.4 
Tg Leta ie 2 = Regen eee aces op GARE Lane 5 60 16.3 16 36.3 
12 Be hn ee «cil otroettta «is 50 18 18 34.9 
ALD sareabdt te cores osc weol toresenveebelroncerI ect ockohdione 40 17.4 17.3 26.6 
15.1 28.5 19.2 9.3 53.6 21.4 20.2 31.9 
10 20 ZO... seboete's:« 50 21 20.7 82.3 
12-15 25 pee | eee A 50 22.5 20 28.8 

18 GO eth. | cae tee: 30 Zou o! leita dese: 42 
eee 30 pe be GO" VPs 25 23-3 
eb cwike Rares os\< 25 susite Meh ie? ol & Na Re Uh cite' a's Ai nin eitbela ors emia Bete ae 23.4 
eiaket lane oui ine eames: b's 20 10 60 18.3 18 34.5 
oe BE cos TAPE wecebe's seeEls <cail ies lee os 7 ae Fs Se eh had 28.3 
18-20 80-32 10-380 8 60 22 21.5 Sheet 
arererae ens 25 15 10 Horsvoreliore 21.4 16 32.4 
19.5 30.8 22.1 12.1 10.7 20.1 19.4 38.8 
18 32-40 a 10 akin. 19.8 18 41.5 
Pe 1 ee 30 20 Re. A NN A a 19,1. eed se 40.7 
15 28-30 DOLD. |: 2 Wh. sv cllestekleas« 19.5 17.5 313 
Be TO oe ic ee 25 Seed esis letiettes o's S1.5 20 34.2 
15 35 25 7D 17.5 22 30.8 
oat haces Lo mettes es 20 Pc Pe) Se 20 19.3 28.3 
18-20 BO EAB Ean. bs Set hews 84 20 18.2 39.4 

22 30) Oot WN Batide snl I yaese 20) 20 46 
eRe hens 35. se ttcatcie Pot amas. nisthadatae-c 20 18 47.1 

20 35 25 15 75 19 19 46 
25. 28 30-35 bt [oye <cke oi's 19: 20 39.3 
Pe, . ee 0 20 12 me 20 22.5 34.9 
A E> Cee 30 20 DARING. s oh areictine 0 17.5 20 hak 
the celiiraitite ote he Satie ois hemo Mde «iol ateatete os 20 20 33.6 
Re Pa astte.«.s 15 a ee aS 2 Een | ea 18 abi tiwia's . 22.4 

20 35 a 20 2 21 20 89 
20 28 WSL i Seaveae.cctlamtakee as 203 15.5 43.1 
20-25 30 18 10 50 20 20.2 45.2 
18 30 18 a (re 19.7 21.5 86.1 
6 bin Mtkaa lo lterdantieess-2 20 18 oy Moata's 20.4 25 45.5 
5 RR otalltens artis: aus 16 S-dipt lcs 2.4 Navthaa tne: 6s 16.7 16.2 80.5 
sitters 30 cighe Mpebare cite aarti 70 20.6 19 4.8 

a aR RS sid He Bret Wate i 25 SnD de « c lerdbea tous s 25 19.3 44 
ae es 3 Ce 25 20 9 ottle ss JAG 18.1 41.3 
17-20 25-30 go cae (CRC ea 70 23.7 16.35 47.5 
m=? Sew 26.8 PEAS cothhe « oltvdecdsless © 22.7 16.8 41.0 
er ee 22-25 15 f Mattlace a'llavereateles « 22.4 B75 40.5 
SEO TIC. 30 TZ ALD Socrates oor 23 16 41.4 
20.0 27.2 T2E5 WRU). olde de sro 25.0 21.1 33.7 
20: DEF Mh, Revohetes o's [to Randihaha:.<)|eretercle ots 0 30 23 S1.7 
3 ts O85) 10 fo Seetialchet's, «illatianorstthe, 3.0 2D. 20 93.7 
o Se Sa: [aude os PD fh Meets. llMerdteless: « 20 21.4 39.9 
20 30 8 3 gee! re seacan CAEN p eATICIOO Ot? 27.5 20 39.6 
20.6 23).1 14.2 DIEG. Vices. + 23.1 22.8 39.3 
25 25 15 SID. |eryerdte sia. 25 ye) 40.7 
17.5-20| 23-25 13.5 LORS “levee abbots» 22..6 22.4 35.5 
a esc Leder eaterone |e atertoteta''e 18 90! 20.7 yA 40.4 
18 22: 15 7 epee each nce 24.1 22.6 40.6 
18.1 25.6 20.0 AGES |e... 23.5 22.3 36.9 
20-22, SOF NS Beek nhs: an | OP Fe 25 23.1 51.6 
54 30 20 2) A | Sea * Ee 25 26.2 35.4 
25: 30 20 PO) NWte cle « 25 25 52.5 
gk DO. We erRehelee IB elatutetees | Kapeets a's © 7A 7 A pa.d 
14 DO Vs Ree leis HO) toew Mas « 20 19.2 86.5 
12 Dor by AAs « AAD [h/diedt sic FAD 18.2 Be. 2 
15 Dor. | dye Seren ells: Maire «ll pies ater a's 22.5 20 43.9 
piace.alatetate 25 eee ares 15 Seratre ees Qs 25 29.1 


a. Prices per single quart higher. 











Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per Ib. 


24.8 


NESS SNES 
Ks) ANWwWe > 


RES SSR SSRASSSESRRNSRBS 
NOUN ONE DWT NORWAY WDHODMs 





24.5 


bop mNmnwwry 
BSSssy 
oan O~T eo Or 


Joo 





Eggs 
> og 
es) le 
Ba [fe 
BSS |S os 
mK Oo Oe 8 
SU lyst 
SER /SOSh 
HEA|SARA 
fy o) 
cents cents 
33. 30 
38.0 | 36.0 
48.2] 46 
34.711, . 82 
4/9) tee... 
38.2] 30 
SELB abahersorte 
28.8| 23.3 
36.4 | 35.6 
B54) |. he ss 
39.5 | 36.2 
37.2) |. ,36 
AC Yee a 
37.4 | 35.0 
41 25 
38.8 | 56 
36.1 | 35 
$4.4) | 5... 
oe ee 
96.3! |0 21.7 
42.5 | 35 
38.9] 35.8 
36.7 | 36.5 
33.7 | 30.7 
37.9| 84.4 
Ee ee 
32.9 | 30 
29.5 | 25 
© Ve URES Sone 
B).11|. .ties.. 
36.6 | 35 
SU ae Wee 
SAL bis: 
35 27.5 
30.5 | 25 
@D.7)| 8.884... 
80.5 |.seeeee. 
30.3] 30 
D458... 
82.8 | 28.3 
33.4 | 30 
31.1] 28 
28 28 
33.6 | 25.7 
99.681) 0%... 
44.5 | 43.5 
43 39 
37.5 | dail. 
Bihidhal beenacetieeier 
30.9} 28.5 
34.2 | 82 
27.6. | — 25 
24.4) 19.7 
25.3 | 20 
24 19.3 
“Se eer 
Diadbienstenc: 
24.2 | 20.7 
20.6 | 18.3 
26.7 | 23.9 
96.8 |.4 ab... 
22.6 |. 20 
32.9 | 31.3 
34.6 | 30 
a ee ee 
23.3 |. 30 
30 25 
88.7 0 $8 
a Be ee 
88.8.1. 249%... 
46. 38.3 








Milk, per quart 


b12-14 














Butter 


prints, ete., 


Dairy, solids, 
per Ib. 


ee aaeoee 


voeeeees 


Beee 
wma 


SSESESSS 
Oo NMAWwWwans 


oP oro rmX ee 


VER SYSSE wwe ys 


oo vee es 


S58 
w 


Se Ree 
Om 
Hon] Rww 


Ww w 
DN 


39 
40 


se ee eee 


ee ere sian 


SYNE NNOOaP RA 


Creamery, 
prints, per lb. 











SRSSHERRSSSSSSSESEESSSERS] SS 
WOSDO NAMTPWOANTVHRRPANTIWNWAUTIC. 


50.2 











b.Adjacent localities 14¢c to 18¢e per quart. 


6&2 





Locality 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOooDS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Oleomargarine, 
best, per lb 





Cheese, per Ib. 





Canned Vegetables 














Dominion (Average)... 


Neva Scotia (Average) 


1-Sydney .......... th 

g@New Glasgow.......... 

8-Amherst ..... | Govejattible.avclgneus sree ailefe 
' &Halifax ...... Deis aeanes 

SHPLUTO Los cobs oceans ; 


Go P. .8 -—Chariott’n. 


New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 
7-Moncton econe COC CHECCeECe 
8-St. "John......... ree 
9-Fredericton ....... Be e's 


10-Bathurst’\.0...cccceeees coe 


Guebee (Average)..... 
li-Quebec ....... ket iess AEE 
12%-Three Rivers.........+. 
13-Sherbrooke .........06- 
TE-BOrew EBON. wocdeecissee's 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 
16-St. John’. ....ccccccees 
17-Thetford Mines...,.... 
18—-Montreal .......ccccees 
19-Hull ........ idiaheiare Sate a8 


Ontarlo (Average)..... 
B0-Ottawa ...cce. NAL Sr 8 ees 
%1-Brockville ....cccseses ‘ 
@2—Kingston ......eseccees 
23—Belleville ......... sebees 
g4-Peterborough ..... ah e's 
BOTTI. Sorteths selene tte oie 
26—-TorontoO .......cceceeee 
27-Niagara Falls.........- 
28-St. Catharines......... 
29-Hamilton ........ccceee 
80-Brantford ..........-0- 
Bl-Galt ......sceeee. wekitaes 
B2-Guelph whois. cc ede b thee 
83—Kitchemer .......cseeee 
84- Woodstock .........6. 
BG-Stratford ......cecceeee 
SE-—LiONGON) H.ik. 6 dee Sb wee 
87-St. Thomas............ 
g8-Chatham ..... oe CS SIG 
89-Windsor ..... Lt alg Miele 0.6 
40-Owen Sound.........-- 
41-Cobalt .......... oe haltbes 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 
48-Port Arthur.........6+- 


Manitoba (Average)... 
45-Winnipeg ...cccssceccee 





eooeocecce 


28 


BEESERERERNS 
mM ge Mem TOR 


30.2 


eecceerrion 


46-Brandon .....ccccorscvee 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 
47-Regina ......... s/Ble Me oe 
48-Prince Albert.......... 
49-Saskatoon ......... bed 
BO-MoOS8e JAW... ccsccscerleoes eben 
Alberta (Average).... 
6l-Medicine Hat...... deie 
62-Edmonton ......-sccceelesscceees 
63-Calgary ...ccceeeeee dies 
64-Lethbridge ........ 1 ee 


British Celum. (Aver.) 


OTT Ralls x.sscect esses stelle 
68-New Westminster...... 
BO-Vancouver ....cececoees 
60-Victoria ......... eee iste 
6l-Nanaimo ........eee. Me 
62-Prince Rupert......... k 





cents | Sear 


SRSEBERE RES BRE SERSESeREeS| seeBves ses | seeES| =e 
er nT G0 NO DO HO ATIE CO CO CONTRO TORO TATAR COIR OO C— | POWWR AROS| MMOH 


PON | Doe 


eesHe| ses 







































































2 
: . fey! =. Ko) 
ge | #8) 32) y . || 32 6 21] Sg 
cis Be Sb 3 = & 5 Sty Es - 
am) 28 AB | Oo. mo || ee ees | | oe h | aa 
38 = | §¢ 3A 3 on | @e | 48 8 
et Se oo =a) ry Aas g: DQ a SI 
Sel) a) 22 | em 2 ae om | S¢ og 
ay RD ea =} & a pet Fae o) 
cents. | cents { cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
iT 17 5 5.5 0.3 13.2 17.3 1 15.7 
11 17.4 5.1 5.7 10.0 14.4 19.5 18.8 17.1 
8 17.6 5.4 6.1 10.1 14.5 19.9 19.9 18.4 
8 i 4.9 5.3 9.8 14 19.4 19.1 18.6 
8 18.5 5.1 5.6 10.5 14 19.8 18.1 14.7 
7.8 16.3 4.8 5.6 9.1 15 19 17.7 16.7 
7.8 17.8 5.3 6 10.4 14.4 19.2 19 17 
6.7 18.4 4.5 5 9.8 15.2 18 ay 17 
7.8 | 17.8 5.0 5.8 10.4 15.4 17.9 17 3 15.0 
7:3-8.7|) (17.7 5.1 6.1 11.8 15.2 18 17.6 15.6 
7.3 18.7 4.8 6 9.2 16.5 16.3 17 14.1 
S. [b007 4.8 5.7 10.5 15 17.1 16.7 14.2 
8 17.6 5.1 5.5 10 15 20 18 16 
6.1 18.2 4.8 6.1 9.5 13.7 15.3 18.4 14.6 
7.6 | 17.6 4.7 5.5] 10 13.9] 15.1 18 15.6 
6 19.5 4.8 5.7 8.8 15.3 15.4 20.3 14.4 
7.3 19.4 4.8 6.3 10.8 12.9 16 19.2 14.2 
5.3 18.8 4.7 7 8.9 13.4 15 19 13.7 
5.3 17 4.7 6.7 10.4 13.5 15.7 19.6 14.2 
4.7 17.7 4.8 5.7 9.9 14 15.2 Wt 14.5 
6 18.2 5.2 7 8.7 15 16 18.7 1h 
6.7-7 18.1 4.8 5.3 10.3 12.9 15 16.7 14.1 
6 17.7 5.0 5.5 7.9 12.7 14.6 16.2 15.3 
6.3 17.6 4.2 5.3 11.0 13.3 16.0 16.1 14.4 
6.7 17.3 5.1 5.6 10.8 13.2 15.3 15.8 32.2 
6 17.4 se 5 10.8 11.4 15.6 14.5 13 
6 15.3 4.6 4.8 9.1 12 14.5 14.4 13.4 
5.7 16.8 4.2 5 10.6 14.1 14.7 15.2 13.4 
6.7 18.7 3.6 5 10.8 12.4 15.4 15.4 14.4 
6 17 4.1 4.8 11.5 14.2 72.2 16.6 15 
6 17.5 4.3 5.2 10.3 12.8 15.3 15.2 14.1 
6.7 18 4.3 5.2 12.6 14.1 18.3 17.6 15.9 
6.7 15.7 4.3 5.3 11.9 13.3 16.3 16 72.1 
5.3 17.3 3.9 5.1 10.7 13 15.7 15.6 14.4 
6 17.8 3.9 5.2 12.2 13 15.7 15.8 14.5 
6.7 18.1 4.0 5.1 12 14.1 16.6 17.1 14.7 
6 17.3 4.0 5.4 12.4 12.6 15.3 14.7 14 
6 ats 2.7 5.3 12.3 15.1 17.3 16.7 15.3 
6 17.4 3.8 5.2 10.3 12.5 14.7 15.3 13.3 
6.7 47.3 3.9 5.8 11.5 13.1 15.7 16.3 14.8 
6 17.3 4.2 5.1 10.6 12.7 15.6 15.7 14.2 
6 17.6 4.1 4.9 11.9 13 16 16.2 15 
6.7 18.3 4.3 5.5 10.5 11.8 16 17.9 14.4 
6.7 a7.4 Aa |. AGT 10.5 13.5 15.9 15.3 14.6 
6 17.4 4.0 4.9 10.2 13 15.1 15.1 14 
7.4 18.3 5.0 @1 10.8 15.1 18.6 19 16.1 
6.7 18.3 4.8 5.7 9.7 13.7 16 16.1 14.7 
6.7 18.3 4.2 4.9 9.3 13.9 16.4 17.8 14.1 
6.7 19.7 4.5 5.2 10.5 14.1 17.2 18.1 16.1 
5.9 18.7 4.3 5.0 10.6 13.5 20.0 18.7 18.2 
6 18.4 4.2 5.4 11.2 13 19.3 7.2 17.38 
5.7 19 4.3 4.6 10 13.9 20.6 20.1 19.1 
6.5 17.3 4.3 5.4 10.2 12.7 20.2 20.7 18.2 
6.7 16.7 4.2 5.4 9.5 12.9 20.1 18.5 16.9 
6.7 17.3 4.0 5.3 9.3 <7 21.1 23 19.2 
6.7 15.3 4.2 5.2 10.2 11.8 19.7 20 18.4 
6 20 4.6 5.6 i We 12.4 19.8 21.4 18.4 
7.2 16.2 4.1 5.3 9.7 11.6 18.2 18.4 17.8 
5.7-6.7 16.8 4.0 5.8 9.7 12.1 18.4 17.2 16.5 
7.2 16.1 4,1 5.2 8.9 11.4 17:7 18.8 17.8 
7.2 16.7 4.1 5.1 10.9 11.4 18.5 19.2 19.4 
8 15 4.1 5.2 9.3 11.3 18.1 18.3 15.5 
1.7 19.8 4.5 5.7 9.6 10.9 19.3 19.4 17.9 
q.7 16 4.6 5.3 2 11.6 20 20 20 
8.3 17.2 4.8 5.8 9.6 12.4 18.7 20.6 18.7 
27.7 18.2 4.6 5.1 10 10.5 18.1 19.1 18.6 
8.3 25 4.3 5.4 8.2 9.6 19.5 20 15 
6-6.7 23 4.6 5.2 9.2 10 18.7 19.4 16.6 
7.4 18.7 4.8 6.0 9 10.8 18.9 18.8 17-7 
7.4 20 4.3 5.1 9.4 11.2 20.3 19.7 19.2 
8.3 20 4.6 8 10 11.2 20 17.5 17.5 
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AND RENTALS IN: CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1923—(Continued). 







































































































a 6 *Potatoes - Apples | is 
2 —_— eS ry . - ~ = 2 
y Ey bo jo dae E Ba be 4 3 
ES 23 a eid Ws ss 2 0.8 2 he & 
b = ’ ad oo om S B fo Q» a a o ee 
me || Bgl | B18 Se) nee POO a ae as HERS |e ae 
saéige |e |e | s8| $8] 3% | d88) gf AS | BE | Se | be 
all ee om | ga, | Be | gs | Bo B iN sae a 
$98 | 32 & » BS hee TOES |oeae|? Be | 88. | se | sk | 88 
mq ° Oo” Gs a ot a a? 1 OA this ee ON, LS RLS 
abe LA A cs MRE 2 ERS aA 2 Bab Ric : 
cents cents $ cents | cents {| cents | cents ; cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8.7 5.0 | .1.290 25.9 30.1 20.3 18.6 20.4 23.8 H $2.2 806 50. 
9.3 5.0 1.408 24.6 24.4 19.6 19.9 20.4 25.4 1.012 33.4 848 60.6 
9.5 5.1 | 1.74 23 BEAR... i, «4. 0823.8 21.4 23.4 25.2 1.138 33.1 G0 als exaabaeetl 1 
e0] 4.8 | 1.40 QB Herds ds eid 18.6 22 19.7 24.6 1.02 32.2 648 5D 2 
9.4 5 .90 16.5 30 19 16 19.3 29.3 i 34.3 1.00 60 613 
10.3 4.8 | 1.59 81.7 20.8 17.5 19.3 19.3 23.3 : 32.5 Ry (5° 75 4 
8.4 5.1 1.41 25 22.5 19.5 21 20.1 24.6 1.09 35 94 62.5) [25 
8.1 5.1 | 1.05 18.7 17 19 19.2 19.5 23.4 1.09 31.7, 86 62.5 | 6 
9.4 5.1 1.315 21.1 35.3 ‘17.6 18.5 19.4 24.0 h 31.6 .856 47.6 
9.3 5.1 | 1.20 24.5 35 18.6 18.5 20 24 1.00 30.6 By yt) 50 7 
11.2 4.8 | 1.55 31 40 17 18.2 172 22.6 f 31.1 842 45 8 
8.2 5.5 | 151, 30.5 31 16.8 18.1 18 24.5 J 29.8 . 806 45.5 | 9 
8.7 5 1.00 22 ON ek. 18 19 22.5 25 1.07 35 1.00 50 10 
8.0 6.0 | 1.512 29.1 34.9 19.4 18.9 21.7 24.1 1.049 32.0 870 48.1 
8 5.6 1.71 30.5 30 20.8 18.6 20.4 27.2 : 36.7 875: 46.5 |11 
8 27 01.77 32.5 30 19.6 2 23.7 22 1.06 29 933 47,8 |12 
8.2 5.9 | 1.82 31.¢ £7 19.5 19.9 ra | 23.6 1.07 35.5 844 52.5 |13 
8 if .90 25 Me eie'e Spin 19 aliar 23.3 26.7 1.02 27 875 43 14 
“oy: 6.1 (1.35 6. OM Pies bs 20 21 20.7 211.4 1.08 ag eh es 40 -|15 
8.5 6.7 | 1.24 25 41.7 20 18 23.3 25 1.08 85 a: 60 {16 
ic B.2 (1.72 SO. Pieler V7 18.3 23.3 25 1.15 BBE Di |e ois eteieratelete 50 nly? 
8.8 4.8 | 1.64 30.5 39.8 18.8 18.3 20.6 23.2 1.07 27.5 762 46.9 |18 
8 4.9 | 1.46 30.5 30.8 18.9 17.8 4.20.1 22.6 .929 30 85 46.2 |19 
8.9 4.9 1.179 23.8 29.6 18.8 18.5 19.8 22.9 30.2 .11T 45.4 
a1 5.8 | 1.53 30.1 35.7 19.8 18:4 19.3 24.8 31.2 .718 46.3 |20 
8 4 975 20 30 20 19.3 19.3 21.9 31.3 way 44,4 |21 
7.8 4.4 .99 20.7 29 18.3 17.6 18.9 ZA 7, 28.1 768 44.4 |22 
8 4.5 .90 20 QS Watieetees)s 18 19.6 24.2 32.8 soe 45.6 |23 
9.7 5.4 86 19.3 30 17.5 19.2 17.8 20.1 1,00 26.7 .85 43 |24 
8.5 5.3 .80 17.8 22.1 19 17 19.3 22,2 P 26 Mish l 44,3 |25 
9.3 4.7 (61,95 24.2 33 17 17.4 18.7 21.9 ‘ 26.1 .678 44,8 |26 
9.8 6.6 | 1.52 o7 2 Eo dh Pcl eee 20.2 oo .7 23.6 1.06 32 . 886 48 |27 
9.5 5.1] 1.89 25.9 25.6 RR). 17.5 19.4 23.9 9 26.7 757 43,6 |28 
9.8 4.8} 1.19 24.6 29.1 18 18.6 19.2 22.3 26.8 731 45.1 |29 
8.3 4.4} 1.08 21.4 32.5 18 17.3 18.7 21).1 24.2, . 699 44.1 |30 
9.4 4.3 995 21 31. 20 19 19.7 22.4 27.5 76 45.6 |31 
8.3 4.8 .85 18 27 19.1 ile 18.9 23 - 28.7 .675 41,57.132 
8 5.8 | 1.05 21.9 oy. 14 19.6 20.1 23.1 ; 34 .88 45.6 |33 
8 4,1 4101.21 24.6 27. 16.5 19.2 20 21.8 . 28 778 43.6 |34 
9.6 4,7 071.28 25.9 31. 20 19 20.1 22.1 1.04 32.2 83 43.5 135 
8.3 5 1.30 25.5 98.9 Paitden vas 17.3 18.8 21.5 1.04 29.2 . 787 46.3 |26 
9.5 3.8 | 1.27 25 25. 20 19.5 19.5 21.4 i: 35 794 45.9 |2 
9.3 3.191. 81 25.5 30 20 19.1 20 21.1 1 34 84 44.3 |38 
vd 5.7 | 1.34 24.4 B08 bth. ws 19.3 19.8 23.8 hy 82.€ 875 47.5 139 
8.2 3.9 715 18 18.3 18 17.5 19.5 22.2 r 33.7 . 686 43.9 |40 
9.8 6.6 | 1.63 29 PB... 20.6 20.6 24.5 25.8 L a3 .90 54.3 |41 
St7 6.2 1.52 81.9 38 20 18.5 20.9 5) ate 31.9 783 45 42 
8.4 4.8 | 1.21 25.6 37.5 20.7 18.6 21 23.1 : 30.5 Sh 46 |43 
9.8 5.5 | 1.85 27.7 33.3 19.2 18.8 20.5 28.5 1 34 77 47.2 |44 
10.0 5.1 808 AS. SuWOR. oo od olte Paes ota 19.5 22.1 25.3 32.3 157 47.9 
9.3 4.7 856 a9. be)... <f. 17 18.3 19.8 24.4 29.5 723 44.5 |45 
10.6 5.4 76 AT Ae biecat Weed: 20.6 24.3 26.2 1.05 35 79 51.2 |46 
8.8 5.1 1.345 2G. LHP. 3. 23. 24.3 19.0 20.7 25.2 1.018 33.9 . 190 57.9 
R.5 4.9 | 1.38 26 35 22.6 18 20.7 24.6 99) 31.6 752 54.6 |47 
9.2 6.3°| 8}, 27 Ohh vd. oe ks 24.6 19.9 20.8 26 1.03 38.3 . 858 58.6 |48 
9.2 4.5] 1.49 CSB wG....!. 25 18.9 20.5 26 1.08 30.8 776 57.1 |49 
8.3 4.6 | 1.24 O88 tsdews 64: 25 19.2 20.8 24.2 1.04 35 775 61.2 |50 
8.1 4.1 1.167 29.8 Wah coc 3 22.6 17.4 20.4 25.6 34.2 . 160 58.5 
8.1 4.4 | 1.20 Bir DiRBew at 43 23.1 18 20.8 28 34.3 . 754 58.5 |51 
8.2 4.3 | 1.25 Tae See 21 18.1 20.2 25 36 784 59.8 |52 
B28 4.6 | 1.29 25.8 25 22.1 16.4 20.5 24.2 1.03 33 . 765 57.2 |53 
7.9 Spal 848 DOSE Wamiies se 24 17 20 25 1.00 SSP 735 58.3 |54 
8.5 4.6 1.498 02.9) ods seeds 24.3 17.6 20.5 23.0 } 36.3 .826 60.1 
8.8 3.6 | 1.45 BG A Tod's 2) 4. 25 16.6 21.6 27.5 : 40 .90 65 |55 
9.1 4.7} 1.59 33.3 25 25 20 20 23.7 1, 36.2 812 58.7 |56 
8.5 4.2 | 1.46 ae ey eee 22.5 19.5 20 25 4. 35 .80 57 «|57 
7.6 5.5 | 1.11 B75. Pods hd. 25 AT:4 21.4 20.7 : 38.7 825 61.7 |58 
7.8 4.3 1.383 Drape Sl Oe SP 23.3 17.8 19 21.4 32 . 796 55.7 |59 
8.7 3.9 | 1.36 64.4 bode etd. 23.3 17.5 20.1 20.1 : 34.4 746 58 |60 
8.6 5.2 | 1.58 61.6 Fuk... .4. 25 17.4 19.7 23.1 1.03 39.3 825 67 «(61 
8.5 5.3} 2.10 yy ge Se B 25 15 22.5 22.5 1.05 35 90 57.5 |62 











*Formerly per bag of 90 lbs. and per peck of 15 Ibs. 
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Sugar 2 So 2 ! o 
- 7 : 3s - ry ne 
g eq 3 wal ea) [ef | & El) Re 
2 Ca | bees eo | Bo |g $s g oA 
Locality = & & | 38s| #4 s Et 2 Bes 
Seo) 8 ]8 | 9 |884/ ck |g. 88 |e. / 8. | ae 
236 /sss| ss | & | e8e] 8; | $8 | ous] as | ga | cS 
ees (88s) Ss | g | S8s| 2s | se [eee] Be | Be | Ss 
ot oa ~ 
cenis { cents { cents | cents. | cents | cents cents | cents $ cen cents.. 
Dominion (Average)... 12.8 12.2 54.0 65.4 21.9 15.0 3.9 43.4 675 12.0 8.3 
Nova Scotia (Average) 12.9 12.2 59.4 61.8 21.9 1225 4.5 44.4 .518 12.8 8.5 
W-Sydney ......cccceccese 13. 12.4 61.3 62.3 29.9 16.1 4.9 51 58 12.6 8.7 
2-New Glasgow........- ‘ 12.6 12.2 61 61.8 |. 380.2 11.5 3.7 AS Mbp E ae? 13.7 8.8 
3-Amherst ......- RN Gel 13 12.1 61.6 64.1 21.6 10.6 5 45 493 12.6 8 
4-Halifax ........ Lea 12.6 1149 51.6 61.5 28 1308 4.8 44 .583 122 8.3 
B—Truro ...cccece PR COR 13.1 12.4 61.6 59.1 29.6 11 4 39.1 -416 13 8.8 
6-P.E£.4 —Charlott’n. 12 LE 58.1 57.8 28.5 16.1 3.9 47.3 494 131 8 
‘New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 12.8 12.2 59.4 60.2 27.4 12.0 4.2 42.7 446 12.8 8.4 
TMoncton ..cccccccces fi! 12.8 11.9 63.5 59.4 29.3 11.5 4 53.3 44 14 9 
BSt. John.........cceeee 12.4 1% 5D 58.4 26.6 11.4 4.6 41 .49 12.2 8.4 
9-Fredericton ....ccceces f 1 13.5 56.6 60 25.5 12.2 4.3 36.4 454 11.7 8.1 
10-Bathurst ........ as 13 12.5 62.55), 2263.1 28 13 3.7 40 .40 12 8 
Quebec (Average)..... 12.2 191.5 54.8 65.0 21.9 13.6 4.0 43.5 .13T 10.8 8.2 
1i-Quebee ....... SETAE Fy ve 12.2 11.5 52.7 63.4 26.6 16.9 4.1 40.2 .82 10.7 8.2 
12-Three RiverB....cccccce 12.5 11.8 56 66.2) 26.5 15 Ah 46 7 .86 10 i 8.5 
13-Sherbrooke ........- ae 12.5 11.4 52 66.2 Bless 14.6 3.6 40 .63 10 8.2 
TE-Sorelis <b EVs ve dawlea es DLs nO 7 49 55 28.7 12.5 4.4 40 95 11.3 8.3 
15-St. Hyacinthe.....:.... Ie 1A 59 64.6 Bay f 12.2 4.3 44 .80 10 7.6 
16-St. John’s..... me ok we 12 11-2 58.7 67.5 QTD AZ 3.3 55 75 14 8.4 
17~Thetford Mines 12.7 12 58.3 65 28.3 13.5 4 36.7 .50 9 8.7 
18-Montreal ...... L8G. t Dies 53.9 68.1 26.5 14.4 3.8 46.5 4723 ny 7.8 
POOR Bcc vies ely 1272 11:6 53.7 66.8 28.2 (11.2 4 42.1 60 10.5 Leith 
Ontarlo (Average)..... 12.6 12.2 53.6 66.7 26.6 12.7 3.5 41.5 664 10.9 8.6 
PO-OttAwe ...ccccccccccces 12.2 11.7 53.8 67.6 26.8 12.6 ao 45.9 .69 11 ed 
Zi-Brockville .....scecese 3 12.5 124 53.8 68) 25.6 12.3 3.7 33.8 .60 10 8.3 
92-Kingston ......ccceeeee 12 11.6 47.2 59.3 26.4 Pages 3.2 41.1 yi 10.4 8.2 
93-Belleville ....cccecsccces Vas 11.5 53.3 63.3 26.7 12.2 3.9 38.3 65. 11.3 8.1 
@4—-Peterborough .......+.- 123s 11.9 57 66.1 OT 2 12.5 3.8 40: 57D 10.6 8.3 
95-Orillia ..... LAIR 12.8 12.6 55.9 64.2 26.4 12 3.8 38.3 61 ah hs d 9.1 
96-Toronto ....... eee BR oS 12.2 1139. 55 68.4 25.5 11.4 Bias 40.1 .62 10.3 8 
gi-Niagara Falls.......... 12.9 12.4 52.5 75.4 28 13.9 3.2 45.8 .617 10.7 8.9 
98-St. Catharines... 12.9 12.6 55.9 68.2 256 12-2 3.9 37.1 707 10.9 8.1 
29-Hamilton ........ ace alee 12.4 12.1 54.1 65.1 Vat ice | al Ber 3.5 40.9 689 10.6 8.1 
80-Brantford ........ <'s Bei 12.35 12 50.9 65 25.1 11.6 3.1 38.2 743 10.8 8.8 
STO RTB EN uk kien ede ootloe 12.5 12,2 B37 66.5 26.2 | 918.3 3.4 46.9 cg 10.5 8.8 
82-Guelph .......eceee dade 12.3 11.9 55 67.2 26.6 13 3.3 39.5 76 11.5 8.6 
83-Kitchener ..........00.- 12.5 12.2 44,7 69.1 26.8 11.9 3.6 47.9 667 | 10.5 8.9 
84-Woodstock .......se00- 12.4 12m 55 63.5 25 11.5 3 42 .613 10.5 8.7 
8B-Stratford .....ccccoees J 12.4 AQ 50.5 65 25.51 12.2 3.3 40.9 65: 10.5 8.9 
36-London .....cese- ‘aleatete 18 12.3 55.3 67.7 26.3 13.7 3.6 47.3 .625 10.8 8.5 
87-St. Thomas..........-- 12.8 12.4 55.4 71.3 26.2 12.5 3.8 40.4 -679 10.4 9 
88-Ohatham .:.......-0006 12.1 11am 50 65.4 25 12.1 3.1 40 .638 10.9 8.6 
89-WindSOr .....c.ceeeeees 12.6 12.2 54.7 67.5 26.8 12.1 3 41.3 50 10.3 8.5 
40-Owen Sound........... 12.6 12.1 56.1 60.9 25.5 11.9 2.8 35.5 571 11.2 9.4 
41—Cobalt .....cccceceeceee 1229 12.6 58.6 67.8 30.4 14.6 4 44 .583 14 8.6: 
42-Sault Ste. Marie....... 13.1 N35 57.1 70.2 26.4 15.1 4.2 41.2 712 12 9 
43-Port Arthur.....--cee- 12.9 12.6 45.4 64.6 28 14 2.9 46.7 | 1.00 10.5 8.1 
44-Fort William.......... 12.9 12.5 59.3 70.3 29.4 1SG 3 44,4 84 11.2 8.7 
Manitoba (Average)... 14.1 13.5 §2.5 67.2 28.5 13.8 4.4 40.2 .550 | © 13.9 8.2 
45-Winnipeg .....c.e- ohelS tens 13.6 12.9 51 65.3 28 13 3.9 40.4 .70 12.8 7.9 
46-Brandon ....c.sceccees 14.5 4ym 54 69 29 14.5 4.9 40 40 15 8.5 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 13.2 12.6 52.5 68.0 29.8 20.2 4.2 45.9 800 15.4 8.4 
47-ReZGind ©......ccccevceses 12.9 12.3 53.6 64 PATE | 19 3.9 37.9 .675 13.9 7.8 
48-Prince Albert.......-.. 13.7 12.9 AT. 2M L 2 31.4 22 4.4 45.7 .70 ue 8.7 
49-Saskatoon ......-seeee- 12/1 12 Deve 68 31.4 21.6 3.9 48.5 875 17.6 8.4 
50-Moose J&AW.....-sesee- 3.9 13.1 55.8 68.9 30.7 18.3 4.5 51.3 95 15 8.7 
Alberta (Average).... 13.5 1227 49.2 64.7 30.0 20.4 4.1 43.2 819 14.1 8.0 
61-Medicine Hat.......... 13.2 12.6 48 66.6 29.3 2508 3.9 40.7 -98 14.5 7.8 
62-Edmonton .....cceseees 13.5 Ava Th 49 63.3 30.2 18.3 4.2 42.5 74 13.4 7.8 
PS-ORILSALY. oie aleve eieinins 13.5 AAs: 52.8 65.5 30.4 A7.5 4.2 47.8 779 13.4 8 
64-Lethbridge .........- ie 13.8 12.9 ATod 63.3 30 20 4.2 41.6 775 15.1 S13 
British Colum. (Aver.) 13.2 12.4 51.2 65.9 30.2 22.8 4.2 47.8 838 128 Tal 
BO-Fernie ............ atlas 14 125 5D 70° | 26.6 20 aot 46.6 775 12.5 n 
BE-NEISON 2... ccc ccceseces 13.7 13.1 49.4 67.2 28.7 26.2 4.1 45 .837 14.4 8 
Lay Gal Wig US RTECS 13.5 12.8 Bil at: 67.6 29 28.7 4.1 41 .85 14.5 10 
58-New Westminster...... 12 Aye 116 50 59.4 30 21 2 4.4 55 1.00 125 n 
HO-V ANCOUVET ...eeee A Se, 12.8 12 50.1 63.4 29.5 22 4.4 45 . 766 10.6 n 
60-Victoria ........6.. aks 12.3 11.8 Oeil 63.3 29.6 17.9 4.3 43.7 . 862 10.2 7 
6i-Nanaimo .......... $ of 12.7% 120. 52.5 66.6 35.6 >A IBS 3.8 46.4 767 13.3 6.3 
62-Prinece Rupert......... 14 Me abs 50 70 32.5 25 4.6 60 .85 15 Uf 
a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. 
d. Lignite. f. Jackpine, poplar, ete. h. In British Co ‘2 eoal oil is sold to a great extent in tins 


4 wore per gallon than the figures pub] ished (in bulk). 7. Tamarac. n. Small bar at 5¢ *Welsh 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING oF MAy, 1923—(Continued). 
Coal Wood 2 Rent 
ye 
oe" my ' ow , & A 2 g 
Eye ~ oe 5; S ~~ be ni) a2 aru ee : 
gb Haw. 3 CM thas % e S35. | & | 82 |e88— | Shees 
» i) ov pA a0 on ors e cy E 3 ro So8 > 
2} eee | Seuyies sé oe S°5 | 2, | g8|8F as.) Besaag 
‘ES ‘gs o a as) a Od 26 P=) S2e8s SpE ee 
Sa Sty Bw BME Pr i= 2e Ep @a| 88 |"s8a8| os8ega 
as #23 |. 82 | §88 os sss see | 8&| 88 |Hsses| feass 
a 5 by Fe i= $ oa Aad =* e) a~ | or Re 
% < $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
17. 833. 11.588 12.718 14.715 9.511 11.656 10.048 31.2 14.6 27.847 19.401 
18.250 9.415 9.200 10.400 7.400 7.750 9.143 33.1 14.8 22.700 15.400 
PAULBLG a7.20 °|° 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 |............] 33-35 | 15 |16.00-20.00]10.00-14.06] 1 
yey a7.00 b8.00 v8.00 b8.00 b8.00 611.43 | 30-33 | 14 25.00 18.00 | 2 
*18.00 9.50 * 9.00 10.00 BIO TAD. 0. colaae- 6.00 30 1 12. p17. 00| 7,00-10.00] 3 
18.50 |11.75-13.00) 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 35 15 20.00-30.00] 4 
Re sis 11.00 8.00 11.00 4.00 Bi iehuy i6 | a:b da ty PI ae 15 |16. 00.26. 00|12.00-15.00] 5 
24.50 |11.50-12.00| 15.00 16.00 9.00 10.00 b9.75 | 27-30] 15  |20.00-27.00/12.00-15.00| 6 
18.875 11.469 11.000 13.000 7.250 9.000 7.800 31.8 14.5 27.000 19.250 
4 rey RRA 11.00-12.75| 10.00 12.00 8.00 9.00 j............ }) 82-84) 15  [30.00-45.00/20.00-25.00 
17. 00-18 .50|10.00-14.00} 10.00 12.00 8.00 10.00 610.00 32 15 — |20.00-35.00|18. 00-25..00 
20.00 | 8.00-12.00} 10.00 12.00: OO eI eke s Lae b4.80-6.40 | 30 13 25.00 18.00 
SEO. &, 12.00 8.00 10.00 6.00 CP RTS HR 15 18.00 15.00 |1 
16.308 11.250 13.239 15.455 9.083 10.979 10.760 29.3 14.4 23.056 15.438 
{16.00-19.50] 10.00 b14.67 b14.67 b12.00 b12.00 b12.00 30 15’ 125.00-30..00) 010.2. oe Bal 
15.50 9.50 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 b7.50 30 13 |20.00-25.00/12.00-15.00/12. 
16.50 14.00 12.00 NS OO By DARA aE Meh he 8 as vee sec oles wat 30 15 20.00 17.00 18 
15.00 11.50 12.00 13.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 30 15 |14,00-15.00| 7.00-10.00|14 
1500) > DOBLE. BA. BUA SIS (OMS. 3 A ec ee Se ei Pe soa a 221.00 12.50 15. 
15.50 12.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 b10.00 612.00: 22-23] 12 — |§23.00-33.00]15.00-25.. 00/16. 
TSO RE haere. tytn ety ire | at a De BF MG Vis ourty icpide 27 15 |. 15.00 12,00 |17 
16.50-17.50| 9. 00-12. 00} 16.00  |17.00-18.00|10. 00-12.00] 12.00-13.00} 612.00 30-35] 15 |25.00-40.00/16, 00-25. 00118. 
OBS Diet, Cie b16.00 b17.846 7.50 P.00DA EBAY: 28-30 | 15  |22.00-27.00/15.00-+22. 00/19 
.17.100 | 12.859 14.075 16.121 10.912 18.473 T4222 14.2 29.400 20.640 
16.50 13.00-13.50| 15.00 17.00 8.00 10.00 | 8.00-10.50/ 30-35 | 15 |28.C0-36.00/21.C0-27.00120 
16.00 10.50) ROAI NR. J B26. WB) Peel et b18. 461 b14.400 | 23-25] 15 25.00 16.00 |21 
16.50 15.00 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.00 b14.00 | 25-26 | 14 |18.00-25.00/15.00-20.00l22 
17.00 11.50 12.00 13.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 | 22-25} 10  |25.00-30.00/20,00-25.00/23 
16.50 10.00 14.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 7.00 25 15 |25.00-35.00/20. 00-25 :00/24 
16.00-16.50/10.00-12.00} 12.00 . 13.00 S000. Yet ncaa tht b7.724. | 25 15 |15.00-20.00/13.00-15. 00/25 
15.50 11.50 18.00 20.00 14.00 16.00 | 16.00-18.00} 30-33 | 12  |35.00-40.00/22.00-25.00126 
15.50 14.00 c c c c c 27 13 |20.00-25.00]18.00-23.00|27 
16.50 c c c c c c 30 13 /30.00-35.00/20.00-25.00|28: 
15.75 13.50 15.00 15.50 13.00 13.60 | STK. Ly 27-80 | 12  |25.00-35.00/20. 00-25. 00/29 
16,00 13.00 |. 16.00 17.00 13.00 14.00 b10.00 30 13 |35.00-40.00/18.00-25.. 00/30 
16.00 | 9.00-12.00} 14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 b12.00 27 15 25.00  |16.00-20.00/31 
16.00-18.00)14.00-16.00} — 17.00 18.00 12.00 13.00 613.00 27 15 |24.00-30.00|16.00-20.00/32 
6.00-18.00] 13.00 16.00 18.00 12.00 TA. rear ty cca 28 15 40.00 30.00 [83 
16.50 13.00 10.00 14.00 7.50 12.00 - 613.33 30 15 20.00 15.00 |84 
17.00 13.00 TO Tie ale TOOT Tote ae acaapin s ded) MOL. 25 15 |30.00-40.00)19. 00-25..00/35. 
17.00 |14.00-16.00} 17.50 26; OO] (ilies. « Bisads 16.00 - 15.00 27 13 |30.00-45.00/17.00-30..00/36 
17.00 14,00, , [1s 00-16.00}) 19.00 |... sb os. 17.00 b18.667 | 30 15 —|20.00-30.00|15.00-20.00/37 
18.00 14.60) PAU Ec AA DBOUO. NOG eld b18.00 | b9.00-15.00} 25 15. |30.00-35..00! 20. 00-25.00/38 
18.00  |10.00=15.00 c c c c c 25-30 | 15 — |30.00-50.00/20.00-35. 00/39: 
16.00 12.00 14.00 L5eOOt OPE, .. alas 10.50 5.00-10.00| 30 | 15-18 |20.00-25:.00/12.00-20.00| 40: 
21.50 16.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 15.0001) Saag ae 27-30 | 15 22.00 14.00. |41 
18.50 {10.00-13.50} 9.00 12.75 7.00 10.50 b7.00 35 15 — |25.00-35.00|15.00-25. 00/42: 
19.50-20.50/11.25-14.50| 11.50 14.00 9.50 POMS vce te cde 25 13.3 |25.00-40.00}15.00-30.00| 43. 
19.50-20.50/111.50-14.00] 12.00 13.00 10.00 TRO A ha 25 15 —|25.00-40.00/15.00-30.00| 44 
#1 opel ots i terahe.e\« 12.750 12.000 13.250 8.250 O.G08 West ccs sce he etre 15.0 35.000 24.500 
teat Wak 1 Ae 12.50 11.00 12.50 7.50: 9.00 |,...........] 30-35] 15  |85.00-50.00/25.00-35.00] 45. 
25.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 9.00 1! all Oe el oe 30 15 |25.00-30.00/18. 00-20. 00] 46. 
25.500 10.469 10.333 12.667 9.667 12.000 11.250 35.9 15.0 35.625 22.500 
25.00  |12.00-13.50) 13.00 £14.00 11.00 12.00 13.00 35 15  |35.00-50.00/ 30.00 [47 
1 LE d)0.00-11.00] 7.00 £8.00 6.00 7.00 7.00 | 32-35] 15 |25.00-35.00/15.00-25.00] 48: 
26D NAB STO FOI scale call esaaine Seton «is 1s ALAN Sela 10.50 9.00+-13.00] 40 15 |30.00-40.00} 20.00 | 49 
eet oe 10.00 711.00 |f&b16.00 | 712.00 j&b18.00 | 014.00 35 15 35.00 20.00 {50 
Bist ae’ al het ale r> TOU bec sua ghee occa, | ase Seue eben ahs: 10.00 11.000 8.750 36.7 15.0 30.625 20.125 
c c c c c c c 15 25.00 174.50 |b 
Sats ccs OD, BOG OU Ne i coca fia, seta teo's hon SAD bS.00 5.50 35 15 40.00 25.00  |52 
me Att ras? | AS 25-8.28 | a0. ssitsesaleles ..e3aey-| 012,00 14.00 b12.00 40 15 |20.00-35.00|15.00-25. 00/53 
ee the BEAN A VV a's soe ainr Uigainaid beads + +\\Cu2 ge naoeene Wade Sere Raat. dake, aitee ie Se 15 30.00 | 18.00 [54 
Se esate tae PASE aS NS Aes OS 
Sart cae eee AP MOPS Pew an ass 4th Fda cca sect 205000 11.379 5.082 138.5 | 15.3 | 25.500 19.813 
wt PETS TERI ht. dete eailel 1200 16.90 b4.00 pet: [Mae oe S006 18.00  |55 
ee oe 10,50-13.001. Foe. ant. Wenge tide e|, 19500 12. Big hbs «edu. ee 15 |20.00-30.00/18.00-25.00|56 
a ae sepa GOIN Gar dass. octie ese] 1 9.00 pA eh ik OS 8 RAS ee 15 30.00 20.00  |57 
odes eet ft B20 D7). Wei bhio acon 0 d£bIGs wileleb .cdebde'dPabad... Okie ah 1 UBEAON!| SOESS- The .11820022000)12.00-14 0015a: 
SF aor: ETS ONG. Eu Ne Nedic cece eng's 7.35 4.50 30-35] 17 29.00 25.00 [59 
AOA! 12° BOS 00K. OLE A. 3S dR) 7,80 b9.544 54.491 | 28 15 —|18.00-22.00|15.00-17.00|60: 
BO we) ORIG ees nied <n Crean es dats vanchaad iafmmodaenaese| | UEORT | SB tes /s6<0(22,00-80.00/18 00-22, O0lGt 
Denon ees 2 1 OA aioe POE Ge ES ARR VOR Rene an 15 |30.00-40.00/20.00-30.00 62 
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products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at 
hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less 
meat, ete., but more fruits, fresh and 
canned vegetables, ete., so that com- 
parative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Retail Prices. 


Sirloin steak advanced from an aver- 
age of 27.3¢ per pound in April to 28¢ 
in May. In all provinces the prices 
averaged higher, except Nova Scotia 
where it was slightly lower. Round 
steak was up from 22.4¢ per pound to 
22.9e. Rib roast advanced from 20.7¢ 
per pound in the average to 21.2e. 
Shoulder roast showed little change, 
advances in some localities being offset 
by declines in others. Veal was steady. 
Mutton was down slightly in the aver- 
age from 28.le per pound in April to 
27.6e in May. Nova Scotia and Manito- 
ba, however, averaged slightly higher. 
Fresh and salt pork were steady while 
bacon declined slightly to an average 
of 31.9¢ per pound. Boiled ham was 
down in the average from 59.2c per 
pound to 58.8e. In fresh fish, cod 
and halibut were slightly lower 
while whitefish advanced. Salt her- 
Cie were tin | SPO ha ac.. DEL 
pound to 13.8¢ while salt cod was 
slightly lower at 20.8¢ per pound. Lard 
was steady. 


Eggs continued to decline, averaging 
33.4e¢ per dozen in May as compared 
with 36.3e in April and 53.3¢ in March. 
Nearly all localities were lower. Cook- 
ing eggs also were down to an average 
of 30.6 per dozen in May as compared 
with 31.7 in April and 41.9¢ in-March. 
The declines were general. Milk was 
lower in Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, 
Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, and Calgary. 
Other localities were reported to be 
unchanged. Dairy butter was down 
from an average of 48.3¢ in April to 
40.1¢ in May. The decline was general. 
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Creamery butter showed about the 
same general decline as dairy, averag- 
ing 44.4e per pound in May as compared 
with 55.8¢ in April. Cheese was down 
from 35.8¢ per pound in April to 34.6 
in May. | 


Bread, soda biscuits, and flour were 
steady. Tapioca averaged slightly 
higher at 13.2c per pound. Canned 
vegetables were unchanged. Potatoes 
advanced from an average of $1.21 per 
90 pounds in April to $1.29 in May. 
The increase was general in all pro- 
vinces. Evaporated apples and prunes 
were slightly lower. Raspberry jam 
and canned peaches showed little 
change. Granulated sugar was up from 
12¢ per pound in the average in April 
to 12.8c in May. All provinces showed 
au increase. Yellow sugar showed about 
the same changes as granulated. Tea 
was slightly higher. Cream of tartar 
fell from an average of 70.5¢ per pound 
to 67.5e. Laundry starch was steady. 


Anthracite coal averaged $17.83 per 
ton in May as compared with $18.52 in 
April. Declines of from 50e to $2.00 
occurred in Halifax, Three Rivers, 
Sherbrooke, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, St. 
John’s, Thetford Mines, Montreal, 
Brockville, Peterborough, St. Catha- 
rines, Brantford, Galt, Woodstock, Strat- 
ford, London, and St. Thomas. Bitu- 
minous coal fell from an average ot 
$11.87 per ton in April to $11.59 in 
May. Hard wood, four feet long, de- 
clined slightly from an average of 
$12.79 in April to $12.72 in May. Soft 
wood also was slightly lower at $9.45 
per cord in May as compared with 
$9.52 in April. Coal oil was steady. 

Rent was slightly higher, increases 
oeeuring in Quebec, St. John’s, and 
Montreal. 


Wholesale Prices. 


‘ 


GRAINS AND FoppEr.—Wheat No.1 
Manitoba Northern, at Winnipeg, 
declined from $1.21 per bushel toward 
the end of April to $1.14 per bushel 
toward the end of May, while Ontario 
winter wheat at Toronto advanced from 


~ June, 1923 


$1.22 per bushel in April to $1.27 in 
May. Western barley declined from 
58e per. bushel in April to 52¢ by the 
end of May. Oats at Winnipeg fell 
~ from 5le per bushel the last week in 
April to 45¢ the last week in May. 
Corn at Toronto advaneed from 99¢ per 
bushel toward the end of April to $1.01 
about the middle of May and. then 
declined to 96c. Flaxseed fell from 
$2.93 per bushel in April to $2.34 by 
the end of May. Hay at Montreal 
advanced from $14 per ton to $15 and 
at Toronto from 14.50 per ton to $15.50. 
Baled straw at Toronto was 50c ver ton 
higher at $9.50. Bran and shorts were 
steady. 


ANIMALS AND Mrats.—Western cattle 
at Winnipeg advanced from $7 per 
hundred pounds about the end of April 
to $7.50 toward the end of May. But- 
cher cattle at Toronto also advanced 
from $7.50 per hundred pounds the last 
week in April to $8.00 the last week in 
May. Beef, dressed hindquarters, 
advanced from $16.50 per hundred 
pounds to $20 and forequarters from $9 
per hundred pounds to $10. Dressed 
hogs were steady. Sheep declined from 
$9 per hundred pounds to $7.50. 


Dairy Propucts. — Butter remained 
steady at the lower levels reached to- 
‘ward the end of April. Cheese fell 
from 18¢ per pound to 1644c. Fresh 
eogs remained steady at the levels 
reached at the end of April. 


FisH.—No improvement was reported 
in the demand for cod as the markets 
in Europe were said to be overstocked. 
Business in pickled fish and in smoked 
fish continued very dull. Some improve- 
ment was noted however, in the demand 
for lobsters and good catches were re- 
ported. Fresh salmon trout and white- 
fish were quoted at 25c-26¢ per pound. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Apples, No. 
1 Spies, advanced from $9 per barrel to 
$11. Oranges were up from $6 per box to 
$7. Evaporated apples declined from 
131%4e per pound to lle. Currants were 
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slightly higher at 184% per pound. 
Potatoes at Montreal advanced 20¢ per 
90 pounds reaching $1.30, and.~= at 
Toronto the advance was 15¢ per 90 
pounds to $1.45. Tapioca was slighily 
higher at 1014%4c per pound. Flour was 
steady. Granulated sugar advanced 
from $10.99 per hundred pounds about 
the middle of April to $11.74 early in 
May and then declined to $11.09 about 
the middle of May. Barbados molasses 
was slightly higher at 88¢ per gallon. 
Maple sugar advanced from 21e per 
pound to 24e. 


TEXTILES. — Ontario unwashed wool 
was quoted at 17c-27 per pound. Raw 
eotton declined from 28.75¢ per pound 
to 26.20e while cotton fabrics advanced 
from an average of 84.52e per pound 
to 87.02c. Raw silk was slightly lower 
at $9.05 per pound while machine silk 
advanced 75¢e per pound to $19.75. 
Hessians were down slightly at 12.49e 
per yard. Table oilcloth advanced from 
$4.20 per piece to $4.56. 


Hives, LEATHER, Boots AND SHOES.— 
No changes were reported. 


METALS AND IMPLEMENTS.—Bar iron 
rose from $3.75 per hundred pounds 
+9 £3.90. Galvanized sheets were up 
from $6.80 per hundred pounds to 
$7.30. Wrought iron scrap declined 
from $18 per ton to $17. Steel billets 
were slightly higher at $44.15-$56.00 
per ton. Nickel advanced from 30e per 


- pound to 3le while quicksilver declined 


$1 per 75 pound flask to $68. Axes 
were slightly higher. 
Furn AND Ligutrnc. — Bituminous 


coal at Montreal declined 40c per ton to 
$6.50 and anthracite coal 50¢ per ton 
to $13.75. Connellsville coke at the 
ovens fell from $6.00-$6.60 per ton to 
$5.00-$5.25. Gasoline was 4e per gallon 
lower at 25c. Coal oil declined 38¢ per 
gallon to 18c. 


Buitping MATERIALS. — Pine, No. 1 
cuts and better, advanced $5 per M, 
reaching $155-$165. Red oak was up 


¢ 
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AY, 1922, 1921, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913. 


—————EE———————————— 


I1.—GRAINS AND FODDER— 
Grains, Ontario..........seeees- 
Grains, WeStern.......-.se-eeee: 
POAGEL oes ee cote ase w ewes os 


II.—ANIMALS AND MEATS— 
Cattle and beef............--s- 
Hogs and hog products........ 
Sheep and mutton............-- 
POUIETY,... bs dices ce vs oqiteeeeetests + 


ecoeoereeeeeooere essere oaeeeeeoe 


III.—DAIRY PRODUCTS— 
IV.—FISH— 
Prepared fish.........seeeecceees 
Fresh fishis.. 2. ccccccccscncceus 


V.—OTHER FOODS— 
(a) Fruits and Vegetables— 
Fresh fruits, native........... 
Fresh fruits, foreign.......... 
Dried TLUlGSe ces « cise opicia's 2's ties 
Fresh vegetables........-.se04. 
Canned vegetables........-+-- 
JAG) URI ae Reh Pa oe a 
(b) Miscellaneous groceries— 
Breadstuffs......cccceeecccsces ' 
Tea, coffee, C6C........-eeseeee 
Sugar, Ct. 20.5 es otes sc cec ces 
Condiments...........-. fer eel 


VI.—TEXTILES— 


WoollenSist. aie ccsacees Oy eg ah 
OOttOns ais scien ie ss oe gh om cate 


ETAT GOR M ec erg Serer winter's 6 wisve]sie sisieieiel® 
Flax -products.........ccceeceess 
Ry CIOENE. (Vinca aca a sane eae eae 

ATE. SEP Meindl s cece 


VII._HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS 
AND SHOES— 

Hides and tallow.......cescccees 

iG AUHCT i heen cs clneieie sYotateioie 6/1576 


VIII.—METALS AND IMPLE- 
MEN'T'S— 


Trom ANG Steels fain ois 0.05 colds «a8 

Other Metals ian; .iccss ccstesees cra 

TIM PleMED LS! 5.6. aoe in 5 tse vieheishers 
All 


eee oe etree eres eseeoreeeeoree 


EVID ETS sae Aaicls Sree ote spleen > Ae 


me i oils and glass........... 

YU OP aa Amy Peis OOS GONE Nes a Sar 

XI.—HOUSE FURNISHING-- 
Furniture sens. Sek eed ee. eo. 
Crockery and glassware........ 
Table7Cuviery feces. caw tte ea cle ote 
Kitehen furnishings............. 


eee esse er eeneresseesseseone 


XII.—DRUGS AND CHEMICALS— 


XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS— 
RAW! PUTS). » dic cieisisss Uhiaele ste aietereels 
Liquors and tobaccosS..........- 
BUNGIE Re. AAs Termes slut er 


MAY, 1923, APRIL, 1923 





INDEX NUMBERS. 
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* : : . : . . 
(*) Preliminary figures. (+)Nine commodities off the market, fruits, vegetables, etc. One line of spelter w 


dropped in 1915. 


June, 1923 


from $140 per M to $145, while birch 
and maple each declined $5 per M, 
being down to $50. Flooring at Vic- 
toria fell from $65 per M, to $60. Iron 
pipe advanced from $13.26 per hundred 
feet to $13.77. Copper wire was slightly 
lower at 19¢ per pound. Barbed wire 
advanced from $4.10 per hundred 
pounds to $4.55. Linseed oil declined 
from $1.38 per gallon to $1.23, and 
turpentine from $2.30 per gallon to 
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$1.95. Benzine fell 4¢ per gallon to 25ce. 
Prepared paints were down from $3.85- 
$4.20 per gallon to $4.10-$4.45. 

House Furnisuines. — No changes 
were reported. 

Drugs AND CHEMICALS. — Alum ad- 
vanced from 314¢ per pound to 3l%«e. 


MISCELLANEOUS. — In raw furs, mink 
advanced from $7.50-$12.50 each to 
$7.50-$14.00. Raw rubber at New York 
fell from 27%4¢ per pound to 24\%e. 


PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 1918-1922. 


The New Index Number of Wholesale Prices in Canada Constructed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 

in the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, has issued a report entitled 
“Prices and Price Indexes 1918-1922’’, 
which is a continuation of the series 
issued from 1910 to 1917 by the Depart- 
ment of Labour on wholesale prices in 
Canada. By an arrangement made in 
1919 under the Statistics Act, 1918, 
(confirmed by Order-in-Council October 
16, 1922) the Bureau undertook the 
collection and compilation of statistics 
of wholesale prices, and the calculation 
of index numbers, ete. The Department 
of Labour, therefore, with the issue of 
the report for the calendar year 1917, 
discontinued the publication of statis- 
tics of wholesale prices in detail but 
continued to collect the statistics and 
ealculated the index number for pub- 
lication in summary form in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE from month to month (as had 
been done since 1911) until the Bureau 
of Statistics should bring out a recon- 
structed index number of wholesale 
prices in Canada. The present report 
is the result of this arrangement and 
contains prices in detail for the years 
1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921, and summary 
tables of index numbers for 1922. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
eonstructed and hitherto published by 


the Department of Labour was first 
issued in a report on Wholesale Prices 
in Canada 1890-1909, by R. H. Coats, 
then Editor of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
appointed in 1915 Dominion Statisti- 
cian, in charge of the Census and 
Statistics Office, now the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This report was 
followed by annual reports on prices 
for each calendar year 1910 to 1917, 
summary figures of index numbers 
(subject to revision) being issued each 
month in the Lasour GazeTre, from 
1911 to the present time. For this index 
number the base period was 1890-1899, 
no system of weighting according to 
the importance of commodities being 
adopted (except in a supplementary 
calculation). The articles were grouped 
mainly according to purpose or use. 
partly according to origin and com- 
ponent material. The number of articles 
included was 230 until 1910, after 
which the list was increased to 272, and 
one article was dropped In 1915. The 
quotations were secured chiefly from 
trade journals and the market reports 
of newspapers, while for upwards of 
100 articles quotations were secured 
from dealers or manufacturers. When 
eonstructed the index number ‘was 
similar to that issued by the United 
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States Bureau of Labour and it was 
‘considered that it was advantageous to 
have the. official index. numbers of 
prices in the two countries on com- 
parable bases. Since that time the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
ties has reconstructed its index number, 

using the year 1913 as base, adopting 
a weighted system and new groupings. 


The new index number is calculated 
from 238 series of price quotations, 
there being more than one series for a 
small number of the commodities in- 
cluded. The year 1913 is adopted as the 
base period, the index number is 
weighted to allow for the importance 
of the various commodities, and three 
systems of groupings of commodities 
are used. In the publication of detail- 
ed statistics and in the principal analy- 
ses the commodities are grouped or 
classified according to ‘‘Chief Compo- 


nent Material’’ (vegetable, animal, 
wood, iron, ete.) The other classifica- 
tions are according to ‘‘Purpose’’ 


(wood, clothing, producers’ goods, etc.) 
and according to ‘‘Origin’’ (farm, forest, 
mineral, marine, ete.) The various 
points in the construction of the index 
number are discussed in the report as 
follows: 


Commodities Included. 


The original index number of the Depart- 
ment of Labour was constructed from 230 
price series. Although a number of changes 
were introduced from time to time, some 
commodities having been dropped and others 
added (the net result of which was to in- 
erease the series to 272), the index has been 
substantially the same as when first publish- 
ed. It has been recognized, however, for 
some time that a revision of the list was 
called for. Several of the items had ceased 
adequately to represent the field from which 
they were drawn, and the sources from which 
others were obtained had proved no longer 
reliable. The new list contains 238 prices 
series, aS many as possible being obtained 
directly from reputable business concerns as 
the most dependable sources of information. 
This represents the addition of 51 new series, 
and the dropping of 85 others, whilst sub- 
stitution of various kinds have been made in 
130 cases. 
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Method of Grouping Commodities— 
Group Indexes. 


The method of grouping the items for pre- 
sentation. and also for calculating group 
indexes is new, being in conformity with the 
general plan adopted throughout the Bureau 
in presenting statistics relating to com- 
modities, so that co-ordination will be pos- 
sible between the statistics of prices and 
those of imports and exports, production, 
transportation, etc. Briefly, the items are 
grouped on three distinct principles which 
are each applied separately. In the detailed 
tables of prices and in one of the series of 
group indexes the principle of grouping ac- 
cording to ‘‘Chief Component Material’’ 
(vegetable, animal, wood, iron, ete.) is adopt- 
ed. At the same time independent classifica- 
tions are constructed according to ‘‘Use or 
Purpose’’ (food, clothing, producers’ goods, 
etc.), and agcording to ‘‘Origin’’ (farm, 
forest, mineral, marine, etc.), By this method 
each group has a degree of comprehensive- 
ness and accuracy which is difficult to secure 
in a classification scheme which adopts more 
than one of these principles within the same 
category. 


jn the case of the eos classification a 
few very important commodities have been 
included twice so as to appear in both Con- 
sumers’ and Producers’ goods. In the Origin 
classification, in the sub-division into raw 
materials and finished products, it is of 
course the case that certain commodities 
cannot be classified definitely as raw or 
finished products, what is raw material from 
one point of view being finished product 
from another; e.g. copper ingots may be 
finished products from the point of view of 
the smelter but are the raw materials for 
several other industries such as that for pro- 
ducing copper wire. The Bureau, however, 
has divided all its commodities into two 
groups (1) Raw or Partly Manufactured Pro- 
ducts; (2) Fully or Chiefly Manufactured 
Produets. It was found impossible to define 
these two groups. so precisely as to make 
them mutually exclusive, but the commodi- 
ties were classified with the best judgment 
that could be brought to bear upon the 
matter. The results are thought to be better 
than if a few commodities had been selected 
as representative. 


Base Period. 


The original index number of the Depart-. 
ment of Labour was based on the period 
1890-1900. In view of the upheaval in prices: 
occasioned by the war, comparisons are now 
called for in the main with the period im- 
mediately preceding it. In any event, com- 
parisons with a period now so remote as 
1890-1900 are not practical, and it is a fact. 
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that the more remote the base the wider is 
the margin of error in the index. In the 
revision carried out by the Bureau the year 


1913 was therefore adopted as the base period, 


in conformity with the practice in most other 
countries. Prices in the year 1913 will in 
the present and in future reports be repre- 
sented by the figure 100, and prices in prior 
and subsequent years will be expressed as 
percentages of those prevailing in 1913. 


Weighting. 


The Labour Department’s index number 
was unweighted, but the number as published 
in future will be weighted, i.e., in calculating 
the general trend of prices each commodity 
will be assigned its relative importance in 
the trade of the country. That a weighted 
index number is more accurate and useful 
than an unweighted one is now generally 
conceded. Unless the list of commodities is 
very extensive a random selection does not 
always represent actual conditions; classes 
of commodities accordingly will be dispro- 
portionately represented and within each 
particular class. the relative importance of 
individual items concealed. 


The formula which has been used in com- 
puting the Bureau’s weighted Index is that 
known as Laspeyres’ viz: 


> QoPI 


> QoPo 
Where > =Sum peat te 
~ Qo=Quantities in base year. | 
Pi=Prices in year compared with 
base year. 
Po=Prices in base year. 


Qo represents the quantities of each com- 
modity included in the index, marketed in 
1913; where 1913 was not. considered as a 
sufficiently representative year, an average 
of several years was taken. When data for 
1913 were not available the best obtainable 
were used. In some. cases where there was 
no specific information an estimate was made. 
The securing of exact, weights is not feasible 
but it is thought that those. adopted are ap- 
proximately accurate. 


The quantities used as weights are the 
quantities of the commodity actually market- 
ed. Weighting according to quantities con- 
sumed or produced would doubtless give 
different results but the method of weighting 
according to quantities marketed or exchang- 
ed is more logical because much of what is 
produced “does not reach the market in its 
original state, if at all, and would not affect 
prices in the same way as if it did. A 
strict consumption standard would: not take 
account of quantities exported. 
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In arriving at the weights duplication was 
avoided as much as possible. For example, 
wheat appears again as flour and flour as 
bread. A deduction was therefore made from 
wheat for the amount that went into the 
manufacture of flour and from flour for the 
quantities made into bread. The same prin- 
ciple was applied throughout, as in the case 
of pig-iron and its finished products; oats, 
rolled oats and oatmeal barley and malt; 
cotton and its products; and so forth. 


One of the advantages of this system 
of calculation and weighting is that the 
index numbers are ‘‘reversible’’, that 
is, the series of index numbers over a 
term of years (or months) may be eal- 
culated to a new base period by dividing 
the figures for each year (or month) 
by the index figure for the period or 
year to be used for the new base and 
multiplying by 100, without an appre- 
clable margin of error as would be the 
case if the ordinary arithmetic average 
index number were so ‘‘reversed’’. 


For the new index numbers in the pre- 
sent report the Bureau secured records 
of ‘prices for the years 1919, 1920 and 
1921 and also for the base year 1913, 
monthly quotations being obtained for 
most of the articles but weekly quota- 
tions for a number of the farm products. 


- An unweighted index for all articles 
is given by months and years fer 1919, 
1920 and 1921, and carried back from 
1918 to 1890, by using the records of 
260. of the articles for which the De- 
partment of Labour published quota- 
tions from 1890 to 1917 while the figures 
for 1918 to complete the series are given 
in Appendix E of the report. Table No. 
1 affords a comparison of the weighted 
and unweighted figures by months for 
1919, 1920 and 1921, and this is discus- 
sed in the report as follows: 


It will be seen by reference to this table 
that the weighted index moves on a lower 
level than the unweighted. In the peak 
month May, 1920, there is a difference of 
9.6 points. The smallest difference .1, was 
in. March, 1919, and the greatest 14.4, in 
August, 1919. Comparing. the yearly index 
numbers it will be seen that in 1919 the 
difference was 5.7 points or. 2.7 per cent; in 
1920 there was.a difference of 6.9 points or 
2.9 per cent and in 1921 it was 6.9 points or 
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4 per cent. It may be explained that 
weighting has reduced the influence of cer- 
tain commodities which had risen to very 
high price levels and which in, the un- 
weighted number influenced the final results 
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unduly. The system of weighting has ensur- 
ed that these can exercise an influence pro- 
portionate to their relative importance only, 
and the effect has been to reduce the level 
of the index numbers. 


TABLE I.—WEIGHTED AND UNWEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS, 1919, 1920 
AND 1921 
(Prices in 1913=100) 
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1919 1921 

Weighted | Unweighted || Weighted | Unweighted || Weighted { Unweighted 
J ANUALY, Voices decease eae ee 205.3 205.8 232.8 240.6 201.7 203.5 
Pebruary. : dist at... ee 200.5 201.9 238.3 245.8 191.1 193.4 
March OATS 5 RR RE eed dee 200.2 200.1 241.1 252.2 186.4 189.4 
Aprile 2. CA ee 198.2 200.3 251.3 261.3 180.8 184.3 
Mayes Badan ays che dtn, Ls epee ae 201.2 206 2 256.9 266.5 171.4 TTA 
SULT 16 (CAN Re a Se soars Ries oe olistbepaale i 201.3 207.7 255.1 261.6 164.0 171.9 
OUIV TT si 9.65). Gas. LIA). OAS, 202.3 215.5 256.1 262.1 163.4 170.6 
AUIEUS tr os duaae «es cldoaee tay ee 206.5 220.9 250.3 251.0 165.6 uiep Waa 
September! ..Uits. 2a... UO! 213.3 220.7 245.3 24758 161.8 169.1 
October's 2: Ste Teh em ED ey 213.8 219.9 236.3 239.2! 155.5 166.1 
NOVEMDERT, 2h, oe ta ce ee 217.4 222.0 224.4 Pra eT 153.6 163.6 
Decembern as) .ieviscn | eee ent: 223.4 228 .6 7A Dip | 214.9 154.3 162.7 
Average for Year............. 207.5 213.2 241.3 248.2 170.4 Vays 
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The Prices Movement, 1919, 1920, and 1921. 


In 1918, general prices rose steadily until 
December when a downward movement com- 
menced which continued into the beginning 
of the year 1919. This was followed by a 
rise until August, prices remained nearly 
stationary during September and October 
and then rose rapidly from November until 
May, 1920, which was the peak month. Com- 
mencing with June, 1920, the descent began. 
July prices did not change much as compared 
with June, but both months were lower than 
May. August and September were much alike 
but both months showed a_ considerable 
decline from July. After September there 
was a steady drop until July, 1921. A mo- 
mentary halt occurred in August of that year 
when prices rose slightly; then the descent 
continued until December. 


The reduction or the price level in the 
early months of 1919 was a natural sequence 
of the cessation of hostilities in November, 
1918. The vast war demand had suddenly 
ceased and industry and commerce had to 
take a new direction. This was quickly 
achieved and with the spring of 1919 what 
was, in effect, a boom period developed. The 
recent belligerents and others were in urgent 
need of many commodities and at this period 
there was ‘an effective demand for them. 
Funds secured for the carrying on of the 
war by the liquidation of securities, loans and 
taxation were not yet exhausted. A very 
important factor was the demobilization of 
millions of: soldiers, a large proportion of 
whom did not long retain..the war gratuity 
which they. received. The demand for com- 


modities thus created, accelerated the indus- 
trial machinery which had tended to slow up 
immediately after the armistice and a further 
period of expanding credits, currency infla- 
tion, and rising prices occurred. The general 
level of Canadian prices stimulated by both 
home and export demand rose almost 
steadily, though the index of certain groups, 
noticeably the vegetable, animal and textile 
groups, may be said to have given in the fall 
of 1919 a sort of premonitory downward 
flutter, but by December all groups were 
again on the upward trend. The general price 
index turned definitely downward in May. 
‘Two groups, animal and non-ferrous metals, 
‘had commenced the descent earlier. Whilst 
the effective demand for commodities had 
been strong, stocks had been accumulating 
‘and when the slump in trade came these were 
‘thrown upon the market at greatly reduced 
rates. Raw silk was affected early in 1920 
‘causing a crisis in Japan in March which was 
communicated to other countries. In Canada 
as in some foreign countries, the period of 
inflation was now succeeded by a period of 
restricted credit, currency deflation and 
falling prices, these factors causing unemploy- 
ment, further decrease of effective demand, 
further price recession and so on. 


For 1922 the report contains index 
numbers by months, in the grouping ac- 
cording to chief component material 
and a brief analysis of the prices move- 
ment. The unweighted index numbers 
have not been calculated for a later 
date than 1921. 
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. The Bureau will in future issue from 
month. to month bulletins giving the 
figures for the group index numbers 
and an analysis of the movement of 
prices. This information will also be 
given in summary form in the LABOUR 
GazettE. Following the publication of 
the report, the Bureau issued the first of 
its regular monthly bulletins bringing 
the figures for 1922 down to May, 1923. 


The accompanying Table No. II 
gives the index numbers of the classifi- 
cation according to the ‘‘Chief Com- 
ponent Material’’ classification for the 
year 1922 and by months for 1922 and 
for 1923 down to May. Table No. III 
gives figures for the year 1922 and for 
each month of 1923 down to May for 
eertain groups shown in the classifica- 
tion according to ‘‘Purpose’’ and ac- 
eording to “‘Origin’’. 


The report contains, with the sum- 
mary table of index numbers for 1922, 
a brief analysis of the movement from 
which the following extract is taken. 
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Advance Note on 1922 Prices. ; 


- General prices in January, 1922, had fallen 
to 149.8. In February there was a rise of 
abount two points and the index remained 
close to that level for four months. There 
was a slight drop in June but the level was 
restored in July. After that month, due 
largely to the influence of falling grain 
prices, the index dropped to 145.4 in Sep- 
tember and then the movement turned up- 
ward reaching 150.9 in December so that 
prices were at the end of the year approxi- 
mately one point above what they were at 
the beginning. 


The course of the index number in 1922 
clearly indicates that the deflationary move- 
ment, so obvious in the latter half of 1920 
and during 1921, had, for the time being, 


-been arrested. There was indeed a tendency 


for the price level to rise again up to and 
including July. The rise was, however, slight 
and seemed inclined to remain around a point 
approximately 50 per cent above pre-war 
prices. <A fine harvest, bringing abundant 
supplies of grains and fodder, had forced 
prices down temporarily below this level but 
by the end of the year they were again 
hovering around 150. 


Several interesting movements may be 
mentioned which contributed to the results 
just mentioned. In the beginning of the year 
there were heavy supplies o» grain on hand, 


TABLE II WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA, COMMODITIES, CLAS- 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO CHIEF COMPONENT MATERIAL, JANUARY 1922 TO MAY: 1922 
(Average Prices 1913=100)” 
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as visible supply figures show; coupled with 
this was the fact that European markets had 
allowed stocks to decline and were existing 
on a hand to mouth basis. This policy was 
carried so far that in February and March 
an actual shortage was threatened. Conse- 
quently, there was an increased demand for 
Canadian wheat and this came at a time 
when visible supply figures had fallen con- 
siderably, with the consequence that prices 
rose steeply. Another factor was the failure 
of the Argentine crop to come up to expecta- 
tions. After May the demand was not so 
acute, hence prices declined. The movement 
of new wheat was delayed a little because of 
uncertainty regarding the wheat board and 
when it did move the large supplies depressed 
the price to approximately $1 in September. 
Bearish influences such as the European 
financial discussion were also effective. At 
the end of the year prices reached a higher 
level due largely to reports that European 
supplies and American supplies, visible and 
afloat, were below last year’s. figures, that 
the Australian crop estimates showed a falling 
off, and that world figures were expected to 
reveal a decline of 40,000,000 bushels from 
last year. 


The sugar market also had an interesting 
development. In the begiuning of:the year 
Cuba had an abnormally large carryover and 
it was thought by many that the commodity 
would fall to lower values than prevailed at 
the end of 1921. They actually did so in 
January but certain factors created an in- 
fluence which caused the price to climb 


TABLE III—GROUP INDEX NUMBERS (WEIGHTED) 
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steadily until Sentember. These factors were 
—extremely low stocks in the possession of 
American manufacturers, jobbers and_ re- 
tailers, necessitating a heavy demand, and 
the failure of the European beet sugar 
industry to recover as much as was expected, 
thus creating a strong demand from that 
quarter also for Cuban sugar. 


Rubber.—Raw rubber was in a very critical 
condition during most of the year; the aver- 
age price for plantation ribbed smoked sheets 
was in August 14 cents but the last quarter 
of 1922 showed a marked improvement. In 
December the price of this grade had risen 
to 2714, cents. Several facts contributed to 
this result. The world’s absorption of rubber 
had proved to be greater than was anticipat- 
ed. It was expected that the consumption for 
the year in America would be 240,000 tons 
instead of an earlier estimate of 180,000. 
‘Production was also smaller than was an- 
ticipated. Another factor which tended to 
improve the situation was the result of the 
report of the Stevenson Committee in England 
which had recommended curtailment of pro- 
duction by means of export duties. 


Wool.—Wool prices have improved steadily 
throughout the year. For some time after 
the slump of 1920 the large stocks of wool 
held by the British Australian Wool Realiza- 
tion Association, coupled with cautious de- 
mand, depressed prices and it looked as 
though wool could searcely recover until the 
huge stock which had been accumulated had 
been used up. But a situation developed in 


CANADA FOR THE YEAR 1922 AND JANUARY TO MAY, 1923. 
(Prices 1913=100) 
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the latter part of 1921 and during 1922 in 
which great inroads were made upon these 
stocks, and it was found that the woollen 
industry was consuming much more merino 
wool and more of other grades also than was 
being grown. In fact some observers pre- 
dicted that once the rapidly diminishing re- 
serve stock is gone the world will be faced 
with an actual wool shortage. In the face 
of these facts wool prices necessarily im- 
proved throughout the period under review. 


Cotton—When the post-war boom broke. 


about May, 1920, the demand for cotton, as 
in the case of many commodities, fell off and 
this greatly decreased demand, coinciding 
with the largest crop since the war, brought 
prices to a very low point. In 1921 reduced 
acreage and a very poor crop brought the 
supply, including carryover from the pre- 
vious season, almost to the level of a restrict- 
ed demand. In 1922 it became apparent that 
future consumption would have to be met 
from current supplies and as, owing to the 
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depredations of the bollweevil, restriction of 
acreage, and somewhat unfavourable weather 
conditions, the American crop was not ex- 
pected to be very big, some opining that it 
would be no larger than last season, prices in 
eotton rose considerably. 


Iron and Steel—An improved demand for 
iron and steel firmed prices about May. Dur- 
ing the summer demand for these commodi- 
ties was augmented because of the coal strike 
and later of the railroad shopmen’s strikes in 
the United States, buyers being anxious to 
secure available supplies since lack of fuel 
and transportation difficulties made future 
supplies uncertain. Owing to these develop- 
ments prices rose in the United States and 
sympathetically in Canada. With the cessa- 
tion of the strikes the keen buying which 
had set in owing to threatened scarcity eased 
off, and markets became somewhat easier 
since there was no further question of sup- 
ples. Pig iron prices declined in October 
but rolling mill products retained their 
strength somewhat longer. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


ee following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compar- 
ed with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices 
index numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 

WHOLESALE Prices —- The Board of 
Trade index number of wholesale 
prices in April showed an advance of 
0.7 per cent on the March level. Foods 
fell 1.1 per cent, with a rise of 2 per 
cent in cereals, a fall of 2 per cent in 
meat and fish, and one of 3.3 per cent 
in other foods. Industrial materials 
rose 1.7 per cent, owing chiefly to an 
increase in the prices of iron and steel. 
In the group of other metals and 
minerals advances were shown in the 
prices of coal. Prices of textiles show- 
ed little change from the previous 
month. | 


The Statist index number, in continua- 
tion of Sauerbeck’s figures, was 134.0 
at the end of April, or one per cent 
above the level at the end of March, 
and the highest recorded since July 
last. Foodstuffs rose 1 per cent and 
materials rose 0.9 per cent. Increases 
were shown by vegetable foods, and 
sugar, coffee and tea, in the foodstuffs 
division and by textiles in the materials 
division. The’ other groups showed 
slight declines. 


The Economist index number at the 
end of April was 4,440, 1.1 per cent 
higher than a month previous, and the 
highest. since the end of November, 
1921. This increase was due to the 
movements of two of the groups, 
namely, primary foodstuffs and tex- 
tiles. The principal changes in the 
former were increases in wheat, pota- 
toes and pork. ‘‘Other foods’’ showed 
no change as the rise in sugar was 
exactly offset by a decline in butter. 
In the textiles group the chief change 
was a rise in silk. In the minerals 
group, steam coal advanced, and steel 
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rails and iron bars were unchanged, but 
there was a reduction in pig iron. Lead 
fell for the second successive month 
and copper.and tin dropped slightly. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number 
of the Ministry of Labour showed a 
marked decline at May 1, falling 4 
points, or 2.3 per cent to 170 (July, 
1914100). Foods fell from 168 to 
162, mainly owing to the introduction 
of summer prices of milk, to a seasonal 
fall in the prices of butter and. to 
important reductions in prices of butter 
and eggs. On the other hand granulat- 
ed sugar rose in price during the month 
by 34d per lb. Other articles of food 
showed slight change... The other items 
in the budget showed no change with 
the exception of rent which is given as 
145-150 instead of 150 as in the previous 
month. At June 1, foods had fallen 
two more points, to 160, which brought 
the cost of living down one point to 169 
although the other items of the budget 
showed no change. 


Austria 


. Cost or Livine.—The index number 
of the cost of lLving compled by the 
Paritatische Kommission is now appear- 
ing in the new Austrian government 
journal ‘‘Statistische Nachrichten’’. 
The journal is to be published monthly 
by the Statistical Office, assisted by 
various employers’ and — ‘workers’ or- 
ganizations, for the purpose of produc- 
ing exact statistical data and thus as- 
sisting in the work of reconstruction. 
‘The index number showed for March a 
monthly increase of 6 per cent in the 
cost of living and for April one of 7 
per cent. The contributing increases 
in each. month were mainly found in 
the food group, with the:addition of an 
inerease in the price of coal in March. 
The prices of the majority of foods 
showed very little change during the 
period, the movement being caused 
mainly: by rising prices of sugar and 
beef. we 
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Belgium. 


eno Lads Ava PRICES. —The index num- 
ber calculated by the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Labour (April, 1914—100) rose 
again 8 points or 1.7 per cent. to 
482 in March. All groups. increased 
except food products and raw rubber, 


which decreased considerably and fer- 


tilizer, textile products and paper pro- 
ducts, which showed little or no change. 


Retat Prices—The index number 


for the Kingdom compiled by the 
Ministry of Industry and Labour 
(April, 1914100) was one _ point 


higher in April, or 409. The weighted 
index of 30 foods declined 23 points or 
D.3 per cent to 411 in the same month. 


Finland. 


Cost oF Livine.—The official cost of 
living index number of the ‘‘Social- 
ministeriet’’ showed another slight de- 
celine to 1128.5 in March, on the base 
July, 1914—100. Foods, clothing and 
tobacco declined, rent, newspapers and 
taxes showed no change and the light- 
ing and fuel group advanced. The 
separate index numbers are as follows: 





foods, 1065.7; clothing, 1078.7; rent 
804.2: lighting and fuel, 1483.5; to- 
bacco, 1287.0; newspapers, 1079.4; 
taxes, 2526.3. 

France. 


WHOLESALE PricEs.—The index num- 
ber of the Statistique Générale (1901- 
10100) was 479.5 for April, a decline 
of 2.2 per cent. The total index for 
foods showed a decline of one per cent 
although the sugar, coffee and cocoa 
eroup showed an increase. The total 
index for industrial materials showed 
a decline of 3 per cent, all groups 
sharing in the decline. 


Cost oF Livine.—The index number 
compiled: for the Commission of Studies 


_on the Cost of Living showed for Paris 


an inerease of 11 points or 3.8 per cent 
to 300 in the family budget for the 4th 


-quarter of 1922 and a further increase 
of 8 per cent to 324 for the 1st quarter 
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of 1923—(1914—100). Food, heat and 
light, rent and clothing all contributed 
to the increase, sundries showing no 
change. 


Germany. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official in- 
dex number of the Federal Statistical 
office declined in March to 4888.2, from 
the February average of 5584.7, on the 
base 1918—1. Official efforts to sup- 
port the mark, which were carried on 
in March have since been abandoned 
and with the fall of the mark the prices 
index rose steadily during April mak- 
ing the average for the month 5211.6, 
an increase of 6.6 per cent. Later the 
mark fell in value from 29,900 marks 
to the dollar in Berlin at the end of 
April to 46,000 marks at the middle of 
May and 70,000 marks at the beginning 
of June. This collapse was followed by 
corresponding price increases. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY. (1923=100) 
22 











1923 18 foods | industrial All 
materials 
Average for Feb.... 4308.4 7971.0 5584.7 
Average for March.| 3336.2 | 7789.6 | 4888.2 
Average for April..| 3952.4 7565.6 5211.6 
Cost oF Living. — The official index 
number of the Federal Statistical 


Office for cost of Living (food, rent, 
heat and light and clothing) on the 
base 1918-14—1 was 2954 for March, 
just 100 points or 3.5 per cent above 
the March level. Heat and light and 
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clothing showed declines while foods 
and rent showed increases. 


Spain. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official in- 
dex number of the Institute of Geo- 
graphy and Statistics (1913100) rose 
one point during March to 171. The 
index numbers of both foods and in- 
dustrial materials participated in the 
increase, the largest increases by groups 
being in the two groups vegetable 
foods and textiles and leather. Slight 
declines in price were shown in the 


‘animal foods group and construction 


materials. The other foods group de- 
clined one point and the remaining 
eroups showed no change. 


Retait Prices. — The official index 
number of retail prices at Madrid 
(1914—100) fell 3 points in March to 
178. Animal foods declined 9 points 
and fuel and miscellaneous articles 5 
points, while vegetable foods rose 7 
points. 


Italy. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber compiled by the Chamber of Com-— 
merece and Industry of Milan advanced 
steadily during the first four months of 
the present year. In April the increase 
over the March level showed a decided 
slackening, three of. the groups, textile 
materials, miscellaneous vegetable pro- 
ducts and miscellaneous industrial 
materials, showing declines in price. 
The index numbers for the past four 
months are as follows: . _ 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN MILAN 


January-April, 1923. (1913=100) 
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JeNUaLY ee ES PR 546.50 | 531.63 | 616.88 | 407.30 
February .....-...eeeeeeee 549.78 |.548.44 | 639.34 | 413.59 
ATED Cae tres cubsren st 560.57 | 559.08 | 672.95 424.38 





567.09. |-570.58 | 656.30 | 425.91 


Minerals and 
Construction _ 
Materials 
Miscellaneous 
vegetable 
products 
Miscelleneous 
industrial 
materials 
foods 
industrial 
materials 
General 
index 


All 





All 
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525.58 
538.79 
558.15 
570.94 |. 


or 
(a) 
NAG 
on 
oO 


516.76 | 523.52 
527.29 | 533 68 
542.31 | 547.47. 
541.91 | 549.68 


{ 


539.02 
537.33 
533.79 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETO., 
7 OTHER COUNTRIES. 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN 
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*For France, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand base is taken as 1000 instead of 100. (a) Cost of food 
(c) Beginning of month. (d) Cal- 


budget. (b) 15th of month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 
culated from annual] index number. 


(p) Average for year. 


(k) Municipal Labour Office, 
(m) End of previous month. .(n) Average for-April-September. 
(q) Base is average for 6 capital owns. 


(e) Quarter beginning in specified month. (f)°15th of month. (g) Foods, 
fuel and lighting, and rent. (hk) Average of prices returned at three dates in the month. 
Swiss Co-operative stores. (j) Beginning of previous month. 
clothing, rent, heating, lighting and sundries. 
(o) Average for October-March. 


(i) Issued by Union of 
Rome. 


(1) Food, 


(r) Four 


chief cities. (s) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. From January, 1913, up to and including December, 1920, only 


22 articles of food included. 
articles in 49 towns. 


(t) Massachusetts Spevial Commission. on Necessaries of Life. 
(v) Paritatische Kommission; cost of living of one person at Vienna. 


(u) In. 1920, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 


PRICES IN CANADA AND UERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
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India. 


Cost or Livine. — The official index 
number of the Bombay Labour Office 
showed a rise of one point in the cost 
of living in April, returning to the 
February level. The increase was due 
to a rise of one point in the index for 
all foods, rice having risen by 5 points 
and jowari by one point. The pulses 
group declined 8 points and other foods 
showed no change. Fuel and lighting 
and house rent showed no change, 
while clothing declined 7 points to 216. 


United States. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board show- 
ed for all commodities no change in 
April, remaining at 169 (1913—100). 
Goods produced rose one point to 165 
and goods imported rose 2 points to 
156, while goods exported fell 7 points 
to 186. Raw materials fell 3 points and 
producers’ goods and consumers’ 
goods rose 4 and 8 points respectively. 

Bradstreet’s index number of whole- 
sale prices for June 1 was $13.3841, a 
further decrease of 2 per cent. This 
1s the lowest level since November 1 
1922, but isvstill kaa! mperiieant! th ove 
the level of August 1, 1914. For the 
month under review only the group 
building materials showed an advance. 
Eleven groups were slightly lower and 
fruits showed no change. 


Dun’s index number showed its se- 
cond successive decline, standing at 
$191.414, at June 1, 0.8 per cent below 
the figure of the preceding month, and 
08.5 per cent above the pre-war bais. 
For the month under review five eroups 
Showed declines, while “‘other food”’ 
and clothing were higher than a month 
previous. All foods together declined 
about 2% per cent, influenced by dairy 
and garden products. Compared with 
June 1, 1922, there were advances in 
every group except meats and dairy 
and garden articles, 
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Gibson’s index of the average cost 
of foodstuffs embracing 22 articles of 
food was down to 75.6 for the May 
average, a decrease of 2.6 per cent on 
the previous month’s level. 


TheAnnalist index number of whole- 
sale prices of a food budget of 25 foods, 
which has been declining fairly steadily 
since the end of March, dropped to 
175.161 at June 9. This is the lowest 
point since the middle of February, 
1922, and is 3.4 per cent below the 
figure of a year ago. 


The index number of the Bureau of 
Labour Statisties showed no change for 
all commodities from the previous 
month, standing at 159 for April (1913 
—100). The largest increases for groups 
were 2 per cent in cloths and clothing, 
3.4 per cent in metals and metal pro- 
duets and 38 per eent in building ma- 
terials. Shleht imereases were shown 
in foods, chemical and drugs, and house- 
furnishing goods. Fuel and lighting 
showed a decline of 3 per cent aand 
farm products and the miscellaneous 
eroup declined slightly. 


Cost or Livine.—The official cost of 
living index number for Massachusetts, 
compiled by the Special Commission on 
the Necessaries of Life, rose one point 
to..158.5.for April .(19135=100).. Every 
element in the budget showed an up- 
ward trend. Food prices increased 
about 8/8 of one per cent, prices of 
meats, fish, lard, tea, coffee, sugar, 
molasses, flour, bread, rice, potatoes 
and onions increasing, while prices of 
dairy products, eggs, corn meal, dried 
beans, vinegar, prunes and canned 
eoods dropped. In clothing the greatest 
increase was in suits, men’s shoes, hats, 
shirts, hosiery and cotton goods. Fuel 
increased slightly, in price and rents 
inereased for houses of moderate value 
and tenements with conveniences. Rents 
for heated apartments and for apart- 
ments in choice locations showed a 
tendeney to decline, some of these hav- 
ing heen vacant all winter. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR. 


HE two legal decisions which are 

summarized below have reference 
to cases of Workmen’s Compensation 
in Alberta and Sastkatchewan. 


Elsewhere in this issue the text is 
eiven of a legal decision respecting 


picketing which was recently delivered 
in the Superior Court of the District of 
Montreal; also an outline of a decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in reference to the validity of 
certain orders of the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations. 


Common law action stayed to permit application to Compensation Board of Alberta to 
reconsider its decision. 


A seztionman, who was injured when 
riding on a hand ear in Alberta, signed 
an application for compensation which 
was forwarded to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of that province. Some 
time later the claims officer of the 
Board informed him that they were 
unable to consider his action favourably 
owine to the absence of his attending 
physician’s reports. The workman 
then brought an action against his 
employer under common law. While 
this aetion was pending two cheques 
were forwarded by the Board to the 
injured workman as compensation for 
three months. Both these cheques were 
returned the Board by his solicitor in 
view of the action taken at common law. 


The workman and his solicitor were 
subsequently notified by the Board 


that a hearing of his ease would take 
place on March 9, but owing, it was 
said, to a misunderstanding, he was 
not represented at this hearmg. An 
order was then made by the Board 
declaring that this workman was one 
within the seope of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and that his injury 
was one in respect to which he had a 
right to eompensation under the Act. 
The company with whom he had been 
employed immediately applied for an 
order dismissing the common law ac- 
tion on the ground that it was in con- 
flict with the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion law. This application was dis- 


missed and the compauy appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Alberta. 


On behalf of the plaiatiff workman, 
it was claimed that the order of the 
Board should not have been made in 
his absence, and that the only notices 
be had from the Board were of a hear- 
ing of his claim to compensation and 
not of an appheation for a declaration 
that he came within the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


In the judgment of the Supreme 
Court the question at issue was stated 
as follows: 


The position then appears to be that if the 
matter has been properly adjudicated upon 
by the Board’ its finding that the plaintiff 
comes within the Act and that he is entitled 
to compensation thereunder, bars him from 
any remedy by action, but if the order made 
by the Board was improperly made, the 
question is whether he can proceed with his 
action and have the Court determine 
whether or not he comes within the Act, or 
failing that, whether he is entitled still to 
have the question adjudicated upon by the 
Board with a stay of the action meanwhile .. 
I think the Board has exclusive jurisdiction 
to decide this question, and having decided 
it adversely to the plaintiff, there is nothing 
further for this Court to try, the effect of 
the Board’s decision being to bar the plain- 
tiff’s common-law action. 


But as the plaintiff had not been 
heard before the Board on the question 
of whether he came within the Act or 
not, the Court declared that the action 
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and proceedings upon __ this 
would be stayed to permit of an 
application to the Board to recon- 
sider its former decision, and to ‘decide 
after hearing both parties whether or 
not the plaintiff comes within the pro- 


appeal 
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visions of the Act and is entitled to 
compensation thereunder. 


_ (Alberta—Normandin vs. Edmonton, 
Dunvegan and British Columbia Rail- 
way Company and Central Canada Rail- 
way Company). | 


Driver for contractor hurt at distance from place of work does not come under Workmen’s 
Compensation law of Saskatchewan. 


A workman employed on the con- 
struction of a rural telephone system 
in Saskatchewan was hauling a waggon 
load of poles from the railway station 
to the place where they were required, 
when he fell off the load about three 
miles from his destination, and sus- 
tained injuries. He brought an action 
against the eontractor, his employer, 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. of Saskatchewan, in the District 
Court. His employer contended (14 
That the work of constructing a tele- 
phone system is not ‘‘engineering 
work’’ and does not come within the 
provision of the Act; (2) That the work 
is exempt from the piovisions of the 
Act, as being farm work within the 
meaning of section 14; and (3) that he 
had settled the plaintiff’s claim before 
the action was brought. 


The District Court Judge found 
against the defendant on all these 
points and, awarded damages to the 
injured workman. The employer then 
appealed against this decision and ob- 
tained leave to set up as a new ground 
the contention that the accident did 
not occur while the workman was em- 


ployed ‘‘on, in or about the work’’, and 
eonsequently the act did net apply to the 
case. 


The Court of Appeal eoneurred in 
the judgment of the District Court 
Judge on the three points which were 
before him, but with regard to the new 
point that was raised the Court held 
that the accident, did not occur in the 
of the respondent’s © employ- 
ment on, in or about the construction 
of the telephone system. ‘This was a 
question of fact and as such was with- 
in the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Distriet Court Judge, unless in the 
opinion. of the Appeal Court all the 
evidence that might affect the question 
was brought before both Courts and 
the trial Judge could not possibly have 
found, upon a proper application of 
the law to this evidenee, that the aeci- 
dent did oeceur while the injured work- 
man was employed ‘‘on, in or about the 
work.’’? These conditions were held to 
have been established and the appeal 
was allowed. 


COULrsée 


(Saskatchewan .— Patterson — vs. 


Rourke.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST. 


HIS issue of the Lapour GAZETTE 

contains, in addition to the regular 
monthly articles, a summary of legisla- 
tion of interest to labour which was 
passed at the recent sessions of the Dom- 
inion Parliament and the Legislature of 
Ontario. In a special article an account 
is given of the action taken in the House 
of Commons and the Senate with re- 
ference to a bill to amend the Industrial 
_ Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. 


Among other special articles may be 
mentioned a summary of the Interim 
Report of the Dominion: Fuel Board, 
and an account of the plan of industrial 
pensions offered by the Government An- 
nuities Branch of the Department of 
Labour. | 


Monthly 
summary. 


During June there 
was a further marked 
improvement in the em- 
ployment situation throughout Canada, 
the expansion being of a general charac- 
ter. At the beginning of June, the per- 
centage of unemployment among the 
members of trade univus was 4.5 as 
compared with 4.6 at the beginning of 
May and 8.7 at the beginning of June, 


1922. At the end of May a further 
marked increase in employment was re- 
ported by employers in practically all 
industries, with the greatest gains in 
construction, manufacturing and trans- 
portation. 


The average cost of a weekly family 
budget of twenty-nine staple foods was 
$10.23 at the beginning of June, as com- 
pared with $10.36 in May, $10.18 in 
June, 1922, $11.16 in June, 1921, 
$16.92 in June, 1920 (the peak) and 
$7.49 in June, 1914. — 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during June was less than in the 
previous month and also less than in 
June, 1922. Twenty-five disputes be- 
gan or were progress during the month, 
involving 6,908 employees and causing 
a time loss estimated at 55,609 work- 
ing days. Corresponding figures for the 
previous month were 35 disputes involy- 
ing 4,732 employees and a time loss of 
65,838 working days, and for June, 1922, 
25 disputes involving 11,093 employees 
and a time loss of 12,608 working days. 
At the end of June there were 17 dis- 
putes in progress involving 7,514 em- 
ployees. 
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Proceedings One report of a Wages changes The International 
under the Board of Conciliation i various Labour Office (League 
Industrial and Investigation un- countries 1914 of Nations), Geneva, 
Disputes Arta eniniiie Hate oa has issued a report en- 
Investigation putes Investigation Act, . dba titled Ce one 
ren 1907 ee ee in Various | ountries, 191 to 19 ! 
: In an earlier report published last 

the Department im year, the movement of wages in 

June. Two applications for the estab- thirteen countries was followed from 


lishment of Boards were received and 
one Board wes established during the 
month. 
Government Oni April veglieiane 
Government Annuities 
Branch was transferred 
to the Department of Labour from the 
Post Office Department. . The object of 
this branch is the encouragement of 
thrift, by providing a safe yet inex- 
pensive means of acquiring a pension 
in old age. On another page of this is- 
sue there is printed in full an address 
delivered by Mr. Bastedo, superintend- 
ent of the Branch, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, in which he explained how 
employers may with advantage avail 
themselves of Government Annuities for 
the purpose of “pensioning their em- 
ployees. As an illustration of the inter- 
est which is being taken by the in- 
dustrial classes in the Government An- 
nuities Act, it might be mentioned that 
an application for an annuity was re- 
cently received from a resident of Nova 
Scotia who gave his occupation as 
‘“‘labourer’’. Accompanying the ap- 
plication was the amount in cash re- 
quired to purchase the annuity, the 
savings no doubt of not a few years. By 
thus cultivating a habit of thrift, and 
taking advantage of the Government 
Annuities System, this applicant has 
~ adopted a safe, sure and profitable 
means of making provision for his old 
age. 


annuities. 


1914 to 1921. In the present volume, 
the movement in fourteen countries is 
continued as far as possible to the end 
of 1922. In a number of 2ases the 
figures are available to December, 1922, 
and a survey is given in other cases of 
the most recent data available. The 
object of the study is to trace the 
movement of money wages in various 
countries, especially during recent 
months, and by comparing these 
changes with the general level of prices, 
to estimate the combined result on the 
real wages of the workers. Further, 
by basing the calculations on the pre- 
war position, conclusions may be drawn 
as to the level of real wages at the pre- 
sent time in comparison with that in 
1914; in other words, to determine how 
far money wages have been adjusted 
to the cost of living. The fourteen 
countries for which statistics are pre- 
sented are as follows: Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria, the United States, 

Canada, South Africa and Australia. 
In a prefatory note to the report it is 
observed that care should be taken in 
drawing any sweeping conclusions 
based on the wage statistics presented 
in this study. The data given for each 
country cannot be considered as wholly 
typical and represent only what was 
most available. No international com- 
parisons are instituted of wages in dif- 
ferent industries. It is stated in the 
report that according to the level of 
real wages, the countries of the world 
for which adequate data are available 
may be divided into three main groups; 
namely, those in which real wages are 
definitely higher than before the war; 
those in which, the level is about the 
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same as, or only slightly higher than in 
1914; and those with lower real wages 
than in the pre-war period. These 
generalisations, however, are subject 
to many exceptions in the case of dif- 
ferent industries and occupations with- 
in each country. The first group in- 
cludes Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the 
Notherlands, and Australia; the second 
eroup, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
the United States, Canada and South 
Africa; the third group, the Central 
Powers Germany and Austria — 
together with Bulgaria. 





Unemployment 
Insurance. 


Mr. James D. Craig, 
Actuary of the Metro- 
. politan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, in a recent ad- 
dress before the Actuarial Society of 
America asserted that insurance com- 
panies could ‘‘undertake for employers 
a trusteeship of industrial depression 
reserves, or unemployment premiums, 
and agree not only to pay employees 
under prescribed conditions, but also 
to assist the employer in stabilising his 
business.’’ Mr. Craig alluded to the 
importance of -group life, health, ac- 
cident, and pension insurance in the 
industrial field and asked ‘‘ Why should 
an employer not agree to place his 
unemployment funds in an insurance 
company in precisely the same way as 
he agrees to place his pension fund, his 
life insurance fund, and his health in- 
surance fund?”’ 


Mr. Herbert Hoover, United States 
Secretary of Commerce, was quot- 
ed as having expressed the view 
that unemployment insurance in the 
hands of the Government was an 
encroachment. of bureaucracy into 
the daily life of the people and 
that more thought should be devot- 
ed by insurance men to the problem of 
insurance against unemployment as the 
one great field remaining in which 
‘insurance could be employed scientific- 
ally, founded on a basis of actual sav- 
ings, and contributed to by the em- 
ployer. 
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Mr. Craig reviewed the various state 
schemes of unemployment insurance 
instituted in Europe and reported un- 
favourably on compulsory insurance. — 
‘“‘The best thought,’’ he said, “‘seems 
to focus on the initiative being taken 
by the individual employers. Under 
compulsory insurance schemes the 
demand for ever increasing benefits and 
decreasing restrictions, the activity of 
certain classes of industries for special 
consideration, the insistence of stand- 
ards of employment and pay when 
economic conditions do not warrant, as 
well as the resistance to compulsory 
employment if accompanied by reduc- 
tion of wages, all contribute to make 
political unrest and retard the upward 
movement of business.’’ These objec- 


tions, in Mr. Craig’s opinion, did not 


exist where the initiative was taken by 
individual employers and the fund was 
accumulated in each industry to meet 
its own inherent risks. In establishing 
such a fund, the employer has his own 
interests at stake, as the more the 
industry can be stabilized the less will 
be the amount required to maintain the 
fund. 


Unemployment A plan of unemploy- 
insurance in ment insurance has 
Chicago Clothing been adopted in the 
Industry. clothing manufactur- 

ing industry of Chicago 
after lengthy negotiations between 


the manufacturers and the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers’ Union. The 
Research Department of the Union has 
been studying this question for the past 
three years. According to this plan any 
member of the Union who has been at 
work in Chicago for a year will be 
entitled to receive unemployment 
benefits to the amount of 40 per cent 
of his full earnings, but never more 
than $20 per week. He will begin to 
receive them at the end of his second 
week of unemployment and may con- 
tinue to receive them for five weeks of 
the insurance year. His unemployment 
must be involuntary and not due to 
any fault of his own or to a strike or 
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stoppage called by the Union. Half 
the contributions to the fund are to be 
paid by the employers and half, by the 
members of the Union. The limit of 
the contribution is one and a half per 
cent of the wage bill. The Union 
undertakes to receive an agreement 
from each member that the employer 
may deduct from his weekly wage his 
share of the contribution to the un- 
employment funds. This ‘with the 
employer’s share is to be in the charge 
of a Board of Trustees on which both 
parties will be equally represented. 
The trustees are to choose one or two 
neutral members mutually agreed 
upon. Collections began with the first 
payroll week on or after May 1, 1923, 
and will be continued until January 
1, 1924, before benefits can be paid. 
The agreement to maintain the fund 
expires on April 30, 1925, when it may 
be renewed, but if a renewal is not 
effected the trustees have the legal 
power and duty to hold and dispose of 
the fund in such a manner as will best 
carry out the spirit and purpose of the 
agreement. 


Mine rescue 
standards. 


The United States 
Bureau of Mines has 
issued a publication on 
mine rescue standards (Technical Paper 
334). The paper contains the report of 
various ‘sub-committees of the Stan- 
dardization Committee which was ap- 
pointed at the International Mine 
Rescue Saandardization Conference 
held at St. Louis in September, 1921, 
as a direct result of a proposal made 
by the Honourable William Sloan, 
Minister of Mines of British Columbia, 
(see Lasour Gazerre, November, 1921, 
page 1338). Sub-committees were ap- 
pointed to deal with the following sub- 
jects: International mine rescue stand- 
ards; rescue apparatus requirements 
and tests for permissibility; phy- 
siological effects in use of mine rescue 
apparatus and methods for detection 
of dangerous gases; regulations for 
use of mine rescue apparatus in coal 
mines; regulations for use of mine 
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rescue apparatus in metal mines. The 
standards and rules contained in the 
paper are not in any sense final but 


are subject to further consideration, 


and all persons with a practical knowl- 
edge of the subject are invited to send 


constructive comments to any member 


of the committee or to the secretary, 
J. W. Paul, Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. George S. Rice, chief 
mining engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Mines is general chairman 
of the Standardization Committee. 


Extra In the April issue of 
compensation the LAsour GAZETTE on 
for illegally page 356 an account is 
employed given of a report with 
minors. reference to industrial 


accidents to children in 
the State of New York, in which it was 
mentioned that the question arose as 
to whether the State ought not to 
penalize the employer for employing a 
child illegally by the adoption of the 
treble compensation plan. During the 
recent session of the State legislature 
an act was passed which amends the 
workmen’s compensation law by pro- 
viding that double compensation or 
death benefits shall be paid by the 
employer when any young person under 
the age of 18 is injured or killed while 
illegally employed. The employer may 
not insure himself against this pro- 
vision. An act providing for double 
compensation was also passed during 
the recent session of the Indiana | 
legislature. 


A law of the State of Wisconsin, 
which is ‘reported to have been in suc- 
cessful operation since 1917, provides 
that when an injured employee is a 
minor illegally employed, the com- 
pensation shall be trebled and _ shall 
never be less than the actual wage loss. 
The employer is made liable for the 
entire increase in compensation, which 
would amount to two-thirds of the 
total, and insurance companies are not 
allowed to pay the increased compensa- 
tion due from employers who have 
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violated the child labour law, unless 
these employers are insolvent. It was 
previously the practice of the insurance 
companies to undermine the enforce- 
ment of the child labour law by 
advertising that they would protect 
the employer even if the injured 
employee were a minor illegally em- 
ployed. Treble compensation under 
the Wisconsin law is a contractual 
obligation assumed by employers when 
they accept the provisions of the com- 
pensation act, and is in a legal sense 
not a penalty for the violation of the 
child labour law. Even if an employer 
has paid treble compensation he may 
still be sued for the forfeiture which 
the child labour law prescribes as the 
penalty for violation of its provisions ; 
although in practice this has seldom 
been done in the State. In Wisconsin, 
in 1921, 97 employers paid $24,599 in 
increased compensation for violation 
of the child labour laws, this amount 
being paid to the minors who were 
injured while illegally employed and 
not into the public treasury. In New 
York, with six times as many people 
envaged in industry as in Wisconsin, 
there were in 1920, 1,163 convictions for 
violation of the child labour law, but 
in 638 of these cases sentences were 
suspended, and the fines in the other 
525 cases totalled only $11,465. Before 
the passage of the Wisconsin law 
minors under sixteen employed with- 
out a permit were held to be outside 
of the compensation act, while minors 
under sixteen employed on a permit 
but at a prohibited employment, as 
well as minors over sixteen employed 
at prohibited work, were held to be 
under compensation but entitled only 
to the same recovery as minors legally 
employed. Now all minors of permit 
age or above are under compensation, 
but if illegally employed get treble 
compensation. Minors under permit 
age, however, are still outside of the 
Wisconsin act. 


The State of Oregon also provides 
extra compensation to illegally employ- 
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ed minors. This law provides that when 
children illegally employed are injured 
the employer must pay into the state 
fund a penalty equal to 25 per cent of 
the compensation, but not exceeding 
£590, unless the industrial accident 
board excuses the employer from this 
penalty upon showing that the violation 
was not intentional. . 


United States 


The United States 


government Department of Justice, 
employees in a decision rendered 
entitled to on May 17, confirmed 
compensation the full authority of the 


United States Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Com- 
mission to pay com- 
pensation for disabilities arising out of 
occupational diseases. This decision 
reverses an earlier ruling of the Comp- 
troller General who declared that oe- 
eupational diseases were not covered 
by the federal compensation law and 
that compensation could be paid only 
for disability resulting from a personal 
injury definitely determinable by place 
and hour. The Attorney-General in his 
decision held that the Compensation 
Commission ‘‘hag the power, by virtue 
of the act under which it was created, 
to construe the terms of the said act, 
and that any construction so rendered 
is final and beyond interference by 
other government officials’, and 
further that ‘‘The fundamental pur- 
pose of an employee compensation act 
is a humanitarian one. It should be, 
therefore, administered with some 
regard for humanitarian principles. 
The Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, acting in accordance with powers 
conferred on it by law, has construed 
a term ‘personal injury’ in the manner 
best suited to carry out the purposes 
of the law.’’ Under the ruling of the 
‘omptroller General payments had 
been stopped to some 200 employees 
disabled by illness growing out of their 
employment. Among the diseases from 
which these employees suffered were 
lead, mercury, carbon monoxide and 


diseases. 
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TNT poisoning, anthrax and tuberculo- 
Sis. 


The National Council 
of the National Econo- 
mic League, an organ- 
ization of the United 
States the purpose of 


The National 
Economic 
League and 
entrance of the 
United States 


into the which is ‘‘to create an 
League of informed and disinter- 
Nations. ested leadership for 

public opinion—a lead- 
ership that is free from partisan 


bias or class interest and that will 
be accepted as representing simply 
the best thought of the country’’, re- 


cently took the opinion of the members: 


of the Council on a number of questions 
concerning international relations, 
among other things, whether the United 
States should participate in the League 
of Nations, the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, and the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation. The ques- 
tions put to the members and the result 
of the voting on the three last mentioned 
points were as follows: 

‘“Should the United States enter the League 
of Nations with such reservations as may be 
acceptable to the Government of the United 


States?’’ 
Blank or with 


Yes No qualifications 
890 327 : 4] 
(71%) (26%) (3%) 


‘‘Should the United States join in support- 


ing the Permanent Court of International 
Justice? ’’ 
Blank or with 
Yes No qualifications 
1,173 51 34 
(93%) (4%) (3%) 


‘‘Should the United States participate in 
the work of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion??? 

Blank or with 


Yes No qualifications 
754 367 137 
(59%) (30%) (11%) 


It should be noted that the National 
Council includes in its membership (at 
present about 3,000) presidents and pro- 
fessors of universities, judges, lawyers, 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, 
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farmers, labour leaders, etc. The aim 
has been to make it representative of 
the informed and unbiased opinion of 
the entire country. Its members are 
nominated and directly elected from 
their own states with this end in view. 


Licensing of 
plumbers in 
Saskatchewan. 


A new licensing sys- 
tem for plumbers has 
been approved by the 
city council of Regina, 
Saskatchewan. Under the regulations 
persons intending to work at the plumb- 
ing trade in the city must within thirty 
days from the passing of the by-law ap- 
ply to a Board of examiners consisting 
of the city plumbing inspector and two 
practical plumbers, a jJuurneyman and 
a master plumber, appointed by the me- 
dical health officer, and one member ap- 
pointed by the City Council. Journey 
men plumbers are required to pay a 
fee of $2 for the first year and $1 for 
succeeding years. An aunual inspection 
of the plumbing in all buildings except 
dwelling houses, and of dwelling houses 
upon change of tenants, is also required. 
Similar rules are in force in Saskatoon, 
Moose Jaw and other cities in the Prov- 
ince, and an effort will be made to estab 
lish receprocity between these cities in 
regard to plumbing licenses. 


Boy labour on 
British docks. 


In 1922, a report was 
issued by the British 
Ministry of Labour on 
casual employment of boys in ship re- 
pairing and on dock work at Liverpool, 
England, a summary of which was given 
in the Lasour GazetTrs of April, 1922, 
on page 375. 


Recently a report was presented to the 
House of Commons by the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Advisory Council of Women 
Social Workers and Members of Par- 
lament on the urgent need of reform 
in the conditions and the present system 
of engagement of casual boy labour at 
the docks. This report was the result 
of an inquiry regarding conditions of 
work, system of engagement, and social 
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effect on the boys. The conclusions of the 
Council as a result of the inquiry were: 
(1) that the conditions of boy labour 
in ship repair work are in certain de- 
finite respects highly unsatisfactory and 
in need of amendment; (2) that the 
fundamental evil affecting boy labour 
in dock work proper is the stand 
system of engagement. It has _ been 
condemned for adults but is still 
maintained for boys at certain 
ports, and is a constant source of 
demoralization; (8) that it is desir- 
able to provide wholesome occupation 
for the boys when waiting for work. The 
Council therefore recommended that the 
Factory Act be extended to cover boys 
employed on ship repair work; that 
special attention should be directed to 
the conditions under which boys are em- 
ployed to clean the boilers; to the provi- 
sion of electric torches instead of open 
lamps where artificial light 1s necessary 
for repair work in dark parts of ships; 
and the provision of protective clothing 
by employers where the work is of a 
specially dirty nature; that the stand 
system of engagement be abolished and 
the tally system substituted; that gen- 
eral welfare work for these boys, includ- 
ing the erection of recreation huts in 
connection with the juvenile labour ex- 
change should be institued by volun- 
tary effort. They also recommended that 
there should be a responsible committee 
of management which should obtain re- 
cognition from the Ministry of Labour 
and every encouragement from the local 
dock authorities. 


Dangers in The Railway Associa- 
removal of tion of Canada has is- 
covers of loaded sued a circular draw- 
tank cars. ing attention to the 

dangerous practice of 
removing dome covers of loaded tank 
ears, while such ears are located in 
railway yards, to take samples of lad- 
ing for customs or other purposes. This 
practice is said to be in ‘violation of 
Paragraph 1871 (d) of the Regulations 
for the Transportation of Explosives 
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and Other Dangerous Articles by 
Freight, which reads as _ follows: 
‘‘Unauthorized persons must not be 
allowed to have access to explosives or — 
other dangerous articles at any time 
while such articles are in the custody 
of the earrier.’’ It is pointed out that 
the opening of a dome is a most dan- 
gerous operation and should only be 
attempted when the car is located on 
the site where it has been determined 
that unloading operations can be 
safely conducted, and never in a con- 
eested freight yard or on an active 
switching track, and that local officials 
through co-operation with the customs 
officials should be able to arrange for 
ears to be placed upon unloading track 
before dome covers are removed. 
Special attention is drawn to the dan- 
oer connected with casinghead gasoline. 
It is further stated that if shipments 
have to pass customs at a port of entry 
short of destination, the cars should 
be so placed as to be free from danger 
and the dome cover should only be 
removed under the supervision of a 
responsible railway representative. The 
Bureau of Explosives recommends the 
following practice in the removai of 
dome covers of loaded tank ears: (1) 
Raise safety valve to see if there is 
any interior pressure in tank. Dome 
cover must not be removed while such 
pressure exists. Where pressure is found 
it must be reduced by cooling tank with 
water, or relieved by raising safety 
valve at short intervals. If opening of 
safety valve shows there is sufficient 
pressure to cause a dangerous amount 
of vapour to collect outside the car, it 
must be left elcsed until the pressure 
is reduced by cooling the car with 
water, or unloading must be delayed 
until the following morning after pres- 
sure has been reduced by lower tem- 
perature during the night. (2) After 
pressure is released, break seal and 
remove dome cover. Screw Type—Loosen 
by placing bar between dome cover lug 
and knob. Stop unserewing after two 
complete turns so that vent openings 
are exposed and observe if there is any 
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sound of escaping vapour. If so, cover 
must again be screwed down and_ its 
removal delayed until escape of vapour 
through the vent openings cannot be 
heard. Hinged and bolted type—Loo- 
sen all nuts one complete turn and then 
sufficiently more to open up cover. 
Interior manhole type—Carefully re- 
move all dirt and cinders from around 
cover and then loosen screw in yoke. 


The The Agricultural Cre- 
Agricultural dits Act of 1923 of the 
Credits Act United States com- 
of the pletes a legislative pro- 


United States. oramme that has been 
under consideration 
more or less directly for a period of ten 
years. The mortgage credit facilities 
provided through the Federal Farm 
Loans Act of 1916, materially improved 
the situation with reference to farm 
mortgage or ownership credit, but 
made no provision for production, or 
marketing credit. The need for mark- 
eting credit has been particularly 
emphasized in recent years by the rapid 
development of co-operative marketing 
associations. But for the temporary 
assistance of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, these associations would undoubt- 
edly have experienced much difficulty 
in obtaining the credit required. 


Under the new Act a Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank is to be established 
in each of the twelve land bank dis- 
tricts, and is to be located in the city 


in which the Federal land bank of the 


district is situated. The purpose of 
these banks is to furnish discount 
facilities to banks and other financial 
institutions and to farmers’  eo- 
operative marketing associations for 
terms of not less than six months nor 
more than three years. 


The law also authorises the organisa- 
tion under Federal charter of national 
agricultural credit corporations which 
may make loans and discounts for 
agricultural purposes, including the 
breeding and fattening of live stock. 
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The act also provides for the estab- 
lishment of the so-called permanent 
organisation of twelve Federal land 
banks and provides for the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee of Congress 
to inquire into the problem of encourag- 
ing state banks to avail themselves of 
membership in the Federal reserve 
system. 


Trade Unions According to statis- 


in Russia ties concerning the 
during 1922. numerical strength of 
the Russian trade 


unions during 1922 published in the 
February issue of Statistika Truda, the 
monthly organ of the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions, there 
was a general decline in the numbers 
both of the organizations and of their 
membership during the period under 
observation. The extent of the decrease 
in the number of organizations is given 
as 1,700 between January and October, 
1922, or 20.1 per cent. As regards the 
membership of the organizations, a 
decrease had already begun to take 
place in 1921. This was attributed to 
various factors, among which the most 
important were the cutting down of 
the staffs of factories and Soviet insti- 
tutions, the concentration of certain 
branches of industry and the purifica- 
tion process instituted in trade union 
circles which resulted in the exclusion 
from the unions of many classes of 
workers as being non-proletarian ele- 
ments ‘‘kustari’’ (artisans), members 
of ‘‘artels’’, workers in village com- 
munes, ete. During 1922 the fall in 
membership continued owing to the 
abolition of compulsory membership. 
A table illustrating the persistent 
decline in the total membership of the 
trade unions during a period of 15 
months is shown. The fall in member- 
Ship was, however, not uniform 
throughout the country, being much 
less in the large industrial centres than 
in other regions. A table is given 
showing trade union membership in 
1922 in the seven most important 
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industrial areas, from which it is seen 


the three most important industrial 
centres, viz., Moscow, Petrograd 
and Ivanovo-Vosnessensk, show a 


comparatively small decrease in trade 
union membership, while the remaining 
cities—Donetz, Ekaterinburg, Vladimir 
and Tula—show a sharp reduction, due 
chiefly to the exit from the unions of 
non-industrial elements such ag agri- 
culturists, soviet employees and sani- 
tary workers. From the analysis given 
of the decrease in membership accord- 
ing to trades, it is evident that the 
more important industrial unions suf- 
fered less than the others. 


Salaries and 
wage rates in 
Germany. 


Tables are published 
in the May, 1928, issue 
of Wartschaft und Stat- 
istik giving statistics of 
the average monthly earnings of high, 
intermediate, and low-grade state of- 
ficials in one of the districts of Ger- 
many in which the cost of living is 
generally highest. The figures include 
allowances paid in respect of wife and 
two children. Various special local 
bonuses now being paid, but which are 
of a very fluctuating character, are not 
included. Figures are also given based 
generally on the average monthly wage 
rates of skilled and unskilled workers 
in important industries such as build- 
ing, woodworking, metal, textile, che- 
mical and printing industries. The earn- 
ings are shown both in the form of 
money wages and what are described 
as real wages. The money earnings 


in March, 1928, in comparison with 


those before the war show wide differ- 
ences in relative increases. These vary 
from 979 times the pre-war salaries in 
the case of high-grade officials, to 2797 
times the pre-war wages in the case of 
unskilled workers. Before the war the 
higher grade officials received salaries 
6.04 times the wages of unskilled 
workers, whereas in March, 1923, with- 
out taking count of amounts paid in 
taxation, they received only 2.11 times 
the wage paid to unskilled workers. 
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The real salaries and wages are eal- 
culated by comparing the nominal 
salaries and wages with changes in the 
cost of living as measured by the of. 
ficial index number. The results show 
that the real salaries of the higher 
grade officials were, in March 1923, 
equal to 34.3 per cent. only of the pre- 
war rates. The real salaries of inter- 
mediate grade officials are shown as 
42.7 per cent. and of low grade of- 
ficials 64.6 per cent. of the pre-war 
rates. The real wages of unskilled 
workers were 56.1 per cent, and 73.9 
per cent. of the pre-war rates in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1923. The real wages 
of skilled workers were 74.9 per cent. 
and 98.4 per cent. of the pre-war rates 
during that period. The marked im- 
provement in real salaries and wages 
between February and March 1923 was 
due to the comparatively small increase 
(8 per cent.) in the cost of living dur- 
ing that period. It should be noted 
that the cost of living figures are based 
on a post-war budget which does not 
include certain commodities of ordinary 
consumption before the war, owing to 
their excessive price or even entire 
absence from the market. Many of the 
goods available are inferior in quality 
to those purchased before the war. 
These considerations prevent a true 
comparison between real wages and 
salaries in pre-war and_ post-war 
periods. 


Conventions of the following Canadian 
labour organizations and international 
labour organizations having affiliations 
in Canada will be held during the 
months of August and September: 


Canadian Electric Trade Union, at 
Hamilton, Ont., on August 1. 


Federation of Catholic Workers, at 
Quebec, Que., in August. 

United Garment Workers of America, 
at Detroit, Mich., in August: 


International Typographical Union, 
at Atlanta, Ga., on August 13 to 18. 
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Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America, at 
Chicago, Il., on August 13 to 20. 


International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, at Montreal, Que., on 
August 20. 


The International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union, at Milwaukee, Wis., on August 
20 to 26. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, at Vancouver, B.C., on September 
10. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees at Calgary, Alta., in Sep- 
tember. 


National Federation of Federal HKm- 
ployees, at Denver, Colo., on September 
Sito 6. 


Coopers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica, at Philadelphia, Pa., in September. 


International Association of Fire 
Fighters, at Montreal, Que., on Septem- 
ber 10 to 15. 


United Textile Workers of America, 
at New York, N.Y., on September 10 to 
LT: 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on September 10 to 20. 


International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers 
of America, at Kansas City, Mo., in 
September. 


International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., on September 10 to 24. 


Metal Polishers’ International Union, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, on September 17. 


Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Finishers’ International Association, at 
Denver, Colo., on—September 17 to 30. 


A commission has been appointed in 
Ontario to consolidate the Public Stat- 
utes of the province. The last consolida- 
tion was completed in 1914. The 
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Honourable Sir William R. Meredith, 
Chief Justice of Ontario, is the chairman 
of the Commission. 


A eonference is being held at Van- 
couver during the present month under 
the British Columbia Minimum Wage 
Board to consider the revision of the 
existing minimum wage rate of $14 a 
week for female workers in industry. 
The conference is the result of a peti- 
tion to the Board from manufacturers 
affected by the order who contended 
that the cost of living, on which the 
present rate is based, has fallen since 
the order was put into effect in Septem- 
ber, 1919. It is stated that about 1,500 
women and girls in the province are 
within the scope of the order now un- 
der review. 


At the convention of the Ontario 
District Council, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, which was held in Ottawa 
on June 28 to 30, a resolution 
was adopted unanimously — ealling 
for an amendment to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, to 
include all classes of labour within 
the scope of the act, whether em- 
ployed publicly or privately. Another 
resolution was adopted favouring the in- 
elusion in all provincial government 
contracts of fair wage clauses. It was 
decided that a copy of this resolution 
should be forwarded to the provincial 
government and that the Dominion 
Trades and Labour Congress be asked 
to co-operate in the procuring of these 
changes. Mr. W. H. Guy ot Guelph 
was elected president of the Council for 
the coming year. , 


The University of Saskatchewan, in 
co-operation with the Provincial De- 
partment of Education, is holding, dur- 
ing July, its seventh session for the 
benefit of school teachers. Twenty in- 
structors and professors conduct the 
various classes. The programme of the 


teachers’ course includes elementary 
science and _ agriculture, advanced 
science, household science, primary 
education method, art, French, and 
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health education. Board and lodging 
for the period of the courses is provid- 
ed at reasonable cost in Saskatchewan 
Hall. 


At a recent banquet of the Toronto 
Typothetae two working compositors 
from each office represented at the ban- 
quet were present as the guests of the 
Typothetae. Mention was made of the 
scarcity of young apprentices in the 
printing trade. 


The Federated Women’s Institutes of 
Canada, at a convention held last month 
at Fredericton, delegated some of their 
members to lay before the Dominion 
Government a plan for the establish- 
ment of a Federal department of home 
economics. 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued a report (166 pages) 
containing a record and summary of 
the progress of scientific and industrial 
research in Canada. The report contains 
the addresses delivered at the National 
Research Conference held under the 
auspices of the association at Ottawa on 
February 20-22, and includes  state- 
ments by the representatives of govern- 
ment departments, universities, colleges, 
industries and others engaged in re- 
search work. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners 
of Canada have issued a memorandum 
regarding accidents to automobiles at 
railway crossings in Ontario, in which 
they draw attention to the large number 
of accidents caused by carelessness of 
motorists. They state that on the Grand 
Trunk lines from October, 1922, to May 
9, 1923, there were 54 cases where dan- 
ger was incurred at protected crossings 
due to negligence of those using the 
crossings, all but four of which were 
due to the carlessness of motor drivers. 
Twenty-eight of these cases were due to 
not heeding stop signals. Among other 
practices were ‘‘Throwing gate up to 
get under’’, ‘‘Ran in under gates while 
they were down for yard engine’’,, 
‘‘Running into gate and breaking same’’, 
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‘*Running in when lowering gates’’, 
‘‘Meeting other persons and holding 
conversation while crossing tracks’’, and 
“‘Carelessness in not looking for ap- 
proaching trains’’. 


About twenty-five representatives of 
the Co-operative Association of Alberta 
met at Wetaskiwin on June 4. Resolu- 
tions were adopted in favour of the co- 
operative societies in Alberta applying 
for affiliation with the Co-operative As- 
sociation of Canada as soon as sufficient 
societies are affiliated to justify the 
organization of a provincial section of 
the union, and that the delegates pro- 
ceed with the organization of a provin- 
cial association for the purpose of meet- 
ing together to discuss problems in con- 
nection with the development of co- 
operation in the province. It was agreed 
that the organization be known as the 
Alberta Co-operative League. Mr. A. 
Titt of Bentley was elected president of 
the association. 


An Act to amend the Lord’s Day Act 
of Manitoba, passed at the last session 
of the Provincial Legislature, the valid- 
ity of which had been challenged by the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, was upheld un- 
animously by the Supreme Court of the 
province in a recent judgment. The 
amending act permits any person or 
corporation to convey passengers to 
summer resorts on Sunday, its purpose 
being to enable Winnipeg citizens to 
make excursions on that day to the 
beaches on Lake Winnipeg. It is stated 
that the Alliance will appeal the case to 
the Privy Council. 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board paid out, auring the half 
year ending June 30, 1923, benefits 
amounting to $2,956,547, as compared 
with $2,917,962 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1922. Of the former 
amount, $2,563,078 was for compensa- 
tion, and $393,469 for medical aid. 


The president of the Board of Trade 
of Great Britain, replying to a question 
in the House of Commons in June, 
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stated that under the present law the 
payment of seamen’s wages terminated 
on the loss of a vessel, and that the 
British Government had no power to 
require the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, owners of the steamship 
Marvale, wrecked recently off the coast 
of Newfoundland, to pay compensation 
to the crew. He also stated that no 
complaint had been received regarding 
the treatment of the crew while home- 
ward bound to England on the steam- 
ship Melita. 


A recent report of the United States 
Bureau of Mines indicates that fewer 
lives were lost in metal mine accidents 
in 1921 than in any previous year 
covered by reports of operating com- 
panies to the Bureau. Likewise, the 
number of men employed at the mines 
~ was smaller than in previous years, as 
were also the total shifts worked by the 
employees and the average number of 
workdays per man. The reports show- 
ed 93,929 employees who worked 22,- 
302,702 shifts during the year, an 
average of 238 days of work per man. 
Accidents killed 230 men and injured 
18,604 others, thus indicating a fatality 
rate of 3.09 and an injury rate of 249.69 
per thousand men employed, based 
upon a standard year of 300 working 
days. In 1920 the fatality rate was 
3.16 and the injury rate was 242.02. 
The reduction in total shifts worked by 
all employees in 1921 amounted to 45 
per cent as compared with 1920. This 
loss was largest for copper mines and 
least for gold and silver mines. 


At the annual conference of the 
Workers’ Educational Bureau of Amer- 
ica in April last, mention was made of a 
principle adopted by the University of 
California which is similar to that of 
the Workers’ Education Association of 
England, in that a sum of money has 
been set aside for labour education and 
a labour man engaged to have charge 
of the work. The university also secur- 
ed the approval of the California State 
Federation of Labour and enlisted the 
co-operation of the unions and obtained 
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their advice on the selection of teachers - 
and of courses. 


Tifteen students recently graduated 
from the Brookwood Workers’ College 
at Katonah, New York. Of the fifteen 
graduates ten are boys and five are 
girls. The members of the graduating 
class represent: The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, the United 
Mine Workers of America, the Coopers’ 
International, the Amalgamated Food 
Workers, the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, and the Union 
of Post Office Workers of Great Bri- 
tain. 


The Swedish Riksdag recently ap- 
proved a bill under which women are 
admitted on the same footing as men 
to the public services, with the excep- 
tion of military and kindred services. 
the Church and presiding judgeships in 
the highest Provincial courts. The bill 
was introduced by the recent Branting 
Government and its approval was ob- 
tained with but:slight amendment. 


On May 1, the Gazzetta Ufficiale of 
Italy published the text of a decree 
repealing Article 5 of the Act of 1907 
relating to the employment of women 
and young persons, and substituting a 
text embodying the provision of the 
two draft conventions adopted at the 
First session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Washington 
in 1919. The principal changes effect- 
ed by the decree are: (1) The raising 
from 15 to 18 years of the general age 
limit for the employment at night of 
young persons, and (2) the definition 
of the term ‘‘night’’? as a period of 
eleven consecutive hours including the 
interval between 10 p.m. and 5. a.m. 
instead of a period defined as 8 p.m. to 
6 a.m. from October 1 to March 81, and 
from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. from April 1 to 
September 30. 


New regulations to govern the issue 
of licenses to milk and cream testers 
and graders and to creameries and 
cheese factories were issued recently 
under the Alberta Dairymen’s Act. 


——_" 
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The British Columbia Minister of 
Mines and Chief Inspector of Mines 
recently made a special inspection of 
the coal mines of Vancouver Island, 
having in view the protection of the 
lives of the workers. 


The lowering of the pension age for 
female school teachers in Quebec from 
56 to 50 years was advocated at a large 
meeting of the Catholic Alliance of 
Montreal Professors, teachers’ section, 
held at Montreal during May. 


The general management of the Swiss 
federal railways has decided that in 
the case of tenders for work or sup- 
plies on behalf of the administration 
of these railways, employers must bind 
themselves to take no steps for the 
engagement of workers or employees 
without at the same time informing the 
competent cantonal office of the staff 
it requires, thus giving the office an 
opportunity of supplying — suitable 
labour. Employers are entitled to en- 
gage workers who present themselves 
in person, but they must immediately 
notify the Labour Office. They need 
not engage the workers sent them by 
the office, but they must inform the 
latter whether they have istic or 
refused such workers. 


Unemployed persons who have been 
out of work for a considerable period 
often find it difficult to take up a new 
situation owing to their lack of the ne- 
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cessary equipment, especially working 
clothes. The Prussian Minister of Wel- 
fare, in agreement with the Federal 
Minister of Labour, has issued a decree 
authorising advances from the unem- 
ployment relief fund to supply the ne- 
cessary working equipment and clothes 
to unemployed persons who _ have 
a prospect of at least six weeks’ 
employment. Hither the articles 
themselves or the money for their 
purchase will be issued as a _ loan 
to the persons in question. In eases of 
special hardship the communal author- 
ities may remit repayment up to twelve 
times the daily rate of unemployment 
benefit. 


According to the British Labour Press 
Service of April 19 one of the most 
promising of the schemes for dealing 
with the problem of juvenile unemploy- 
ment has been successfully adopted at 
Birmingham, where the Education Com- 
mittee has opened three schools for un- 
employed young persons between the 
ages of 15 and 18. Arrangements have 
been made for boys to attend in the 
mornings and girls in the afternoons, 
and payment of unemployment benefit 
is conditional on regular attendance. 
Over 400 unemployed young persons are 
already attending the schools, which are 
keeping in touch with employers in or- 
der that their pupils may be enabled to 
enter industry as vacancies occur. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


The Labour Market, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Situation. 


Employment at the beginning of June 
showed a further large increase, con- 
tinuing the upward movement indicat- 
ed in the preceding month. The expan- 
sion, which was of a general character, 
caused the situation to be more favour- 
able than in any period since December, 
1920. 


At the beginning of June, the per- 
centage of unemployment among mem- 
bers of the trade unions was 4.5 as com- 
pared with 4.6 at the beginning of May 
and with 8.7 at the beginning of June, 
1922, 


The Employment Service of Canada 
reported a gain in the daily business 
transacted during May 1923 as compar- 
ed with a year ago, while a slight de- 
cline in the number of vacancies offered 
during the month as compared with 
April 1923 was reported. Placements 
during the month under review continu- 
ed on the upward trend. 


The following is a brief survey of em- 
ployment conditions at the end of June 
1923 as noted by the Superintendents 
of the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada. 


Increased activities in the farming and 
construction groups were reported from 
the Maritime Provinces with numerous 
vacancies available for carpenters, 
bricklayers, road construction labourers 
and farm hands. Considerable summer 
logging was under way near Sydney and 
in Northern New Brunswick and a num- 
ber of workers were placed in employ- 
ment in this group. There was a strong 
demand for trained domestic workers 
with a slight shortage in applicants. 


Employment conditions in Quebec 
showed little alteration at the end of 


June as compared with reports for May. 
A brisk demand for farm workers was 
reported with shortage of applicants, 
especially in Montreal. The logging 
eroup continued to absorb numbers of 
workers and placements of men in camps 
in Northern Quebee and Ontario were 
frequent. Briskness in demand in the 
building trades was shown with many 
public buildings and residences being 
erected. Road construction and railway 
maintenance work was active and pro- 
vided employment for many. The re- 
ports indicate that the manufacturing 
industries were active especially the 
metal trades, textiles and clothing in- 
dustries. An increase in work along- 
shore was indicated from Montreal, Que- 
bec and Three Rivers. 


In Ontario the demand for farm help 
and fruit pickers continued in excess 
of the supply, while outdoor work of 
all kinds was available for all who de- | 
sired it. In most centres the building 
under way was sufficient to employ all 
local tradesmen and labourers, while road 
construction and steam and electric 
railway repair work continued to pro- 
vide employment for a large majority. 
River drivers were placed in small num- 
bers in northern Ontario while many 
workers for saw mills, and pulp and 
paper mills, were required. At Cobalt 
skilled and unskilled workers for the 
mines were greatly in demand. The 
manufacturing industries were very 
active with a normal demand for work- 
ers. The greatly increased demand for 
maids, waitresses and cooks, was due to 
the orders from summer hotels and re- 
sorts in addition to the normal require- 
ments from city homes. 


In Manitoba there was a slight fal-_ 
ling off in the demand for farm work- 
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ers but a high percentage of placements 
was maintained. Building ‘tradesmen 
and mechanies were employed and lit- 
tle change was reported in this group. 
Railroad construction and maintenance 
work showed a decided betterment. 


In Saskatchewan the orders from 
farmers continued in large numbers 
thought not so many as during 
the. early part of April and _dur- 
May. Numerous opportunities 
offered for employment in 
the building trades, road and _ high- 
way construction, and on _ railway 
maintenance work. Owing to the short- 
age of trained household workers few 
of the offices were able to meet the 
erowing demand for cooks, maids and 
housekeepers. 


ing 
were 


In Alberta no material change was 
noted in employment conditions. With 
good prospects for the crop the 
demand for farm help showed slight 
increase. Activities in the construc- 
tion group were not great, resi- 
dential construction providing the 
bulk of employment. Near Edmon- 
ton some loggers and saw mill 
workers were placed, while the mines 
near Lethbridge aud Drumheller were 
reported as active. 


Placements of loggers and sawmill 
workers in British Columbia continued 
fairly brisk in some localities. Little 
construction was under way at the end 
of the month and a considerable num- 
ber of carpenters, painters and building 


mechanics, were available for employ- 


ment. The demand for farm help con- 
tinued about the same as formerly re- 
ported, while little change was shown 
in mining. Casual jobs and longshore 
work gave employment to numbers of 
men on the Coast. 
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EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


A further marked in- 
crease in employment 
was reported by em- 
ployers of labour to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at the end of May, 
when greater activity was indicated 
than at any period in 1922 and 1921. 
Practically all industries contributed to 
the gains which, however, were greatest 
in construction, manufacturing and 
transportation. The level of employ- 
ment in all provinces was higher than 
in April, Quebec firms registering the 
most extensive gains. The improve- 
ment in Ontario and the Prairie prov- 
inces was also pronounced, while in the 
Maritime district and British Columbia 
the expansion was on a rather smaller 
scale. Increased activity was recorded by 
firms in the six cities for which separate 
tabulations are made. In Montreal, 
where over 7,000 persons were added to 
the staffs of the employers reporting, 
the greatest improvement was indicated 
in shipping and stevedoring and con- 
truction, while gains were also shown 
in manufacturing and trade. The ex- 
pansion in Toronto, which was on a 
much smaller seale, occurred chiefly in 
construction, trade and transportation. 
Sawmills, pulp and paper factories re- 
gistered the bulk of the increase in Ot- 
tawa, although there was also consider- 
ably increased activity in construction. 
General but moderate improvement was 
indicated in Hamilton and Winnipeg, 
the largest gains in both cities being re- 
ported in construction. In Vancouver 
sawmills and rolling mills were busier ~ 
and expansion was also recorded in con- 
struction and in several other industries. 
Practically all groups within the manu- 
facturing division except leather, tex- 
tiles and musical instruments reported 
improvement. The increases in payroll 
in sawmills, iron, steel, fish canning, 
pulp and paper factories were especial- 
ly pronounced. Fruit and vegetable 
canneries, biscuit, tobacco, glass and 
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electric current works were decidedly 
busier, as were also smelters and re- 
fineries. The losses in boot, shoe, gar- 
ment, thread, yarn and cloth factories 
were largely of a seasonal character. 
River driving operations caused employ- 
ment in logging to show some temporary 
recovery from the heavy seasonal con- 


tractions recently recorded, the late 


spring having delayed this work to some 
extent. Mining, transportation and 
construction reported considerably in- 
ereased activity, the last named indus- 
try in particular absorbing a very large 
number of workers. The employment 
afforded in communication, in hotels and 
in trade also increased, although the 
gains were rather less than in the above 
mentioned industries. The level of em- 
ployment in all groups was higher than 
at the same period of last year. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives 
the employment situation during May 
in some detail. 


TRADE The improvement re- 
UNION gistered at the end of 
REPORTS 


May as shown by the 
reports tabulated from 
1,426 labour organizations with an ag- 
gregate membership of 156,939 persons 
was very slight, the percentage of un- 
employment standing at 4.5 as compar- 
ed with percentages of 4.6 at the end 
of April and with 8.7 on May 31, 1922. 
(Unemployment as used here has re- 
ference to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons engaged in 
work other than their own trades, or 
who are idle because of illness, or as 
a direct result of strikes or lockouts, are 
not considered as unemployed. As the 
number of unions making returns varies 
from. month to month with consequent 
variations in membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is bas- 
‘ed, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the or- 
ganizations reporting). In all districts, 
with the exception of NewBrunswick and 
Quebec, more employment was shown 
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than in the previous month. Between 
season dulness in the garment trade in 
Quebec caused employment in that prov- 
ince to be on a considerably lower level. 
In comparison with the returns for the 
end of May, 1922, improvement was re- 
gistered in every district except Alberta 
where considerable unemployment was 
reported in the coal mines. Returns 
were received from 3886 unions in the — 
manufacturing industries with an ag- 
gsregate membership of 46,861 persons ~ 
4,298 of whom were out of work, a per- — 
centage of 9.2 as compared with 3.7 per | 
cent at the end of April and with 15.0 | 
per cent at the close of May, 1922. The | 
increase in unemployment over April © 
was principally due to lessened activity © 
for garment workers in Montreal though q 
match makers, metal polishers and glass © 
bottle blowers also reported a number — 
of idle members and tobacco workers — 
were much better employed and im- | 
provement in lesser degree was report- — 
ed by printing and publishing trades- — 
men and furniture workers. Employ- © 


ment in the iron and steel group as a 


whole was on the same level as in April | 
but fluctuations were reported within © 
the group. Boilermakers, machinists, — 
moulders and patternmakers were more © 
active but railway carmen and sheet — 
metal workers were not quite so fully 
engaged and the volume of unemploy 
ment among blacksmiths was the same 
as that reported at the end of April. In 
comparison with the returns for May, 
1922, employment in the manufacturing © 
industries was on a higher level. Nova 
Scotia and Alberta coal miners ceport- 
ed more activity than in the previou:; 
month. In the British Columbia coal 
fields no unemployment was registered. 
A better situation prevailed among coal 
miners than in the same period of last - 
year. Quarry workers in Nova Scotia 
and asbestos miners in Quebec reported 
no idleness at the end of May cf this 
year. Improvement continued to be 
registered in the building trades during ~ 
the month under review by the 181 © 
unions from which reports were receiv- 
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ed. Steam shovel and dredgmen, bridge 
and structural iron workers, plumbers 
and steamfitters and hod earriers and 
building labourers were busier and im- 
provement was also reported by brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, car- 
penters and joiners, electrical workers 
and painters, decorators and _ paper- 
hangers. Granite and stonecutters and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, however, 
were not so busy. All tradesmen with 
the exception of tile layers, lathers and 
roofers were more fully engaged than 
at the end of May, 1922. More favour- 
able conditions than in the previous 
month prevailed in the transportation 
industries owing to increased employ- 
ment for workers in the shipping and 
stevedoring division and among steam 
and street and electric railway em- 
ployees. In the steam railway group 
where reports were received from 516 


unions with a membership of 41,874 


persons all workers were slightly better 
employed than in April. In comparison 
with the returns for May of last year 
improvement was registered in all divi- 
sions of the transportation group. The 
situation in retail trade was slightly 
better than at the close of April. Fish- 
“ ermen reported no unemployment as 
compared with percentages of 20.2 in 
April and 37.7 in May of last year. 
Lumber workers and loggers were slight- 
ly better employed than at the end of 
April but the percentage out of work 
was greater than at the close of May, 
1922. Hotel and restaurant, and theatre 
and stage employees were not quite so 
active as in the previous month but em- 
ployment for barbers and _ stationary 
engineers and firemen was in slightly 
ereater volume. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
OFFICE the Employment Serv- 
REPORTS 


May 1923 the offices of 
ice of Canada made 
42.006 references to positions and ef- 
fected a total of 40,493 placements. Of 
the latter, the placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 30,174 (of which 
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27,012 were of men and 3,162 of women) 
while placements in casual work total- 
led 10,319. The number of applications 
for work registered at the offices was 
30,166 from men and? 11,001” from 
women, a total of 49,167. Vacancies 
reported to the offices totalled 47,297, 
of which 35,948 were for men and 11,- 
The reports indicate a 
decline in the number of vacancies re- 
ported during the period as compared 
with the previous month while applica- 
tions remained fairly constant. Place- 
ments, however, show a marked increase, 
the majority being in farm work on the 
Prairie Provinces. 


BUILDING 


According to the 
PERMITS AND  Pominion Bureau of 
CoNTRACTS Statistics the value of 
AWARDED 


building permits issued 
in 56 cities during May 
showed a slight increase of only .3 per 
cent compared with the figures for 
April and compared with May, 1922, 
there was a slight decline of .8 per cent. 
The estimated value of the permits is- 
sued during the month was $17,593,615 
as compared with $17,544,061 in April 
and with $17,743,216 in May, 1922. 


According to the Canadian Building 
Review, issued by MacLean Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded during May amounted 
to $40,697,200 as compared with $30,- 
843,800 in April, and with $34,827,300 
in May of last year. There was, there- 
fore an increase of 31.9 per cent in the 
former and 16.8 in the latter compari- 
son. Of the total for the month under 
review $1,099,900 or 2.7 per cent was 
to be spent in the Maritime provinces; 
$32,595,500 or 80 per cent in Quebee 
and Ontario, and $7,001,800 or 17.1 
per cent in the Western Provinces. A 
further analysis of the total for the 
month shows that $14,897,100 was to be 
spent on residences, $8,555,000 on busi- 
ness establishments, $3,763,700 on in- 
dustrial buildings and $13,481,400 on 
engineering contracts. 


720 
PRODUCTION The Dominion Bureau 
REPORTS of Statisties reports 


that the output of pig 
iron during May amounted to 101,533 
tons which was the largest output’ since 
October 1920 when 104,774 tons were 
produced. The increase for May over 
the previous month was 17,656 tons; in 
April the increase was 18,580 and in 
March 21,047. The May production was 
more than four times greater than the 
output of 23,368 tons in May, 1922. 
Comparative statistics for the corres- 
ponding month of several previous 
years are as follows: 1919,74,000 tons; 
1920-87,000 tons; and 1921-56,000 tons. 
The average production in May for the 
five years ending with 1920 was 87,152 
tons. The cumulative production dur- 
ing the first five months of the present 
year was 335,696 tons representing an 
advance of 172,272 tons over the out- 
put of the same month last year. The 
figures for the corresponding period in 
several years are as follows: 1919-409,- 
636 tons; 1920-418,310 tons; 1921-254,- 
394 tons. During May increases were 
recorded in practically all the different 
grades produced. Basie pig iron for 
further use by the producing firms in- 
creased from. 52,792 tons to 61,714 
tons; foundry iron for sale from 22,839 
tons to 23,242 tons; ana malleable iron 
for sale from 6,098 tons to 15,656 tons. 
The output of ferro-alloys during 
May was 2,289 tons as compared with 
2,258 tons in April. One additional 
furnace was in operation during the 
month resulting in a total of ten fur- 
naces in blast. 


The production of steel in May was 
104,079 tons (99,691 tons steel ingots 
and 4,388 tons steel castings), as com- 
pared with 92,598 tons in the previous 
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month and with 17,000 tons in May of 
last year. The May production was 
nearly double the average. production 
for the same month in the three years 
1920, to 1922, computed as about 53.,- 
000 tons. The cumulative steel produc- 
tion in the five months ending May, 
1923, was 380,263 tons as contrasted 
with an output of 144,275 tons during 
the corresponding period of 1922. The 
comparative output for 1921 was 231,- 
037 tons. 


A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 245,079,- 
216 feet B.M. of timber was scaled in 
the province during May, as compared 
with 186,775,604 feet in May, 1922. The 
total for May, 1923, includes: Douglas 
fir, 125,654,257 feet; red cedar, 51,614,- 
309 feet; hemlock, 33,219,532 feet; 
spruce, 10,293,118 feet; balsam, 5,724,- 
564 feet; yellow pine, 6,739,822 feet; 
white pine, 4,377,548 feet; jack pine, 
2,935,090 feet; larch, 4,214,579 feet; 
cotton wood, 276,079 feet; and other 
species, 30,318 feet. . 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways (including Grand 
Trunk Railway and electric lines) ac- 
cording to a preliminary statement is- 
sued, amounted to $20,968,000 in May 
as compared with $20,239,921 in April, 
1923. The gross earnings for the first 
five months of 1923 amounted to $93,- 
846,908. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway’ for May were given 


in a preliminary statement as $14,355,- 
539 in comparison with $18,664,246 in 
the previous year; and for the five, 
months ending May 31, 1923, as $65,- 
901,575 as compared with $62,484,911 
for the same period in 1922. 


Juny, 1923 


Strikes. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes reported to the Department dur- 
ing June was less than during either 
May, 1923, or June, 1922. There were 
in existence at some time or other dur- 
ing the month 25 disputes, involving 
6,908 employees and a time loss of 95,- 
609 working days, as compared with 35 
strikes in May, involving 4,732 em- 
ployees and a time loss of 65,838 work- 
ing days. In June, 1922, there were 
recorded 25 disputes involving 11,093 
employees with an estimated time loss 
of 263,402 working days. At the begin- 
ning of June there were on record 
16 disputes, involving 1,744 employees. 
Nine new disputes commenced during 
June involving 5,164 employees with a 
time loss of 17,843 working days. Three 
of the strikes commencing prior to June 
and five of those commencing during 
June terminated during tue month. At 
the end of the month, therefore, there 
were 17 disputes involving 4,514 em- 
ployees. 


Prices. 


In wholesale prices the general level 
was little changed, increases in some 
articles being offset by decreases in 
others as indicated by index numbers 
calculated by various authorities. The 
index of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based on prices of 238 commodities 
in 1918 was practically unchanged at 
155.1 for June as compared with 155.0 
for May and 150.5 for June last year. 
The chief changes for the month were 
increases in textiles and wood products 
with decreases in grains and hogs. In 
the grouping according to purpose, 
building materials were up owing 
chiefly to an advance in lumber from 
165.7 in May to 170.6 in June. The raw 
material group was down from 147.9 
to 147.2 and the manufactured articles 
sroup was down from 160.0 to 158.4. 
The index number calculated by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, based on 
prices 1909 to 1918 as 100, was only 
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shghtly changed, that for imported 
goods, 24 articles, was down from 167.92 
to 167.53 and that for exported goods, 
24 articles, from 153.88 to 153.78. Pro- 
fessor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, twenty foods and twenty manu- 
facturers’ goods based on prices 1900 to 
1£09 as 100, was slightly lower for both 
eroups, the former being down from 
186.7 to 186.4 and the latter from 171.5 
10.1079, 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada based upon prices of 271 
articles in 1890-1899 as 100, published 
by the Department of Labour since 1910, 
stood at 225.9 for June as compared 
with 228.5 in May; 224.3 in June, 1922; 
242.6 in June, 1921; 356.6 in May, 1920 
(the peak); and 135.3 in June, 1914. 
Nearly all the groups were down and 
there was a steep decline in fresh fish 
but substantial increases occurred in 
raw cotton and wool. 


The decline in average retail prices 
of foods which began in April continu- 
ed, the figures for June being lower than 
for May owing chiefly to a seasonal fall 
in the prices of dairy products. The 
average cost of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.23 at 
the beginning of June as compared with 


$10.36 for May; $10.18 for June, 1922; . 


$11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); and $7.49 for June, 
1914. Butter, eggs, and cheese were 
substantially lower, with smaller de- 
clines in evaporated apples and sugar. 
The principal advances were in potatoes 
and beef and less important advances 
occurred in fresh pork, veal, mutton, 
and bread. The total budget including 
food, fuel, and rent averaged $20.72 for 
June; $20.90 for May; $20.58 for June, 
1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.27 for 
June, 1914. In fuel coal, both anthra- 
cite and bituminous, averaged slightly 
lower. Rent was pratically unchanged. 
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CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING MAY, 1923. 


‘ 





HE figures shown below are derived 


from a statement prepared by the 


Department of Customs and Excise 


showing the imports of various classes 


of commodities, free and dutiable, for 
the months of May, 1922 and 1923, and 
for the two months ending May of these 
years, and the exports domestic and 











foreign, of similar classes of goods for 
the same periods. 


The following table shows the imports, 
free and dutiable, and the exports do- 
mestic and foreign, of the various classes 
of products, for the month of May, 
1923 :— 


















































Imports Exports 
Classes of goods ieee eae aaa 
Free Dutiable Domestic Foreign 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods sheer ae bo hie Gps 60,745 
Agricultural and vegetable products, other than foods 8,312,829 3,529,615 2,702,470 135,686 
Animal, and, animal.) products. .f..0A oo. Ph uboclee . wee 2,068,828 1,826,119 9,057,988 33,300 
Fibres, textiles and textile products................. 6,359,757 8,660,600 897,208 152,277 
Wood, wood products and paper.................... 1,650,667 2,045,681 22,549,600 39,396 
(ron. amd its’) products tL! oy Sk SU eee 1,714,180 16,422,479 5,466,056 295,728 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............... 1,487,098 2,722,180 6,349,123 64,303 
Non-metallic minerals and products................. 6,866,526 6,760,359 « 2,424,655 57,628 
Chemicals and allied products...........cc.ceeccueee. 1,113,598 1,487,356 1,468,998 15,696 
Miscellaneous commodities.............cccccececcecces 1,825,190 2,224,104 1,734,200 359,947 
ST i hk Ae AR clash Coens MI URN Cc Sy) 29,227,320 | 55,087,946 74,814,554 1,234,703 
— __ — 
In May, 1923, the duty collected ed for consumption and the merchan- 


amounted to $12,501,893 as comparea 
with $11,750,662 in May, 1922. 


The following comparative table 
shows the values of merchandise enter- 


dise, domestic and foreign, exported in 
the months of May, 1922 and 1923, and 
in the two months ending May of these 
years respectively :— 
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Merchandise entered for consumption................ 
Merchandise, domestic, exported..........c.essecceces 


Total 


CoC H TSH LO SSO HES EERE EHO EE EHH EOE SEE EOE ES 


Grand total, Canadian trade................. 

















Two months ending 
Month of May May 
1922 1923 1922 1923 
$ $ $ 3 
66,121,374 84,265,266 113,816,828 152,446,586 
69,146,171 74,814,554 101,063,671 128,456,805 
135 267 3,045 159,079,820 214,880,499 280,903,391 
1,312,549 1,234,706 2,047,090 1,920,531 
136,580,094 160,314,526 216,927,589 282,823,922 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1923. 


URING the month of June, the De- 
partment received a report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 


_ established to deal with a dispute be- 


; 


tween the Winnipeg Electric Railway 
Company and certain of its employees, 
being members of the Gas Workers’ 
Union of Winnipeg (Independent). 


Applications received. 


During the month two applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation were receiv- 
ed as follows: 


(1) From employees of the Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited, Tim- 
mins, Ontario, MelIntyre Porcupine 
Mines, Limited, Schumacher, Ontario, 


~ and Dome Mines Company, Limited, 


South Poreupine, Ontario, being miners, 
members of Poreupine Mine Workers’ 
Union. A Board was established, and 
Mr. Thomas E. Ryan, South Porcupine, 
Ont., was appointed a member of the 
Board on the recommendation of the 


employees. Proceedings were under 
way at the close of the month. 


(2) From employees of the Toronto 
Electric Commissioners being linemen, 
groundmen, and others concerned in the 
work of power transmission and distri- 
bution, being members of the Canadian 
Hlectrical Trades Union, Toronto 
Branch. 


Other Proceedings under the Act. 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Canadian National Telegraphs and its 
employees, being members of the Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs System Divi- 
sion No. 43, Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America, a Board was com- 
pleted by the appointment of Mr. F. H. 
McGuigan, Toronto, chairman, on the 
joint recommendation of the other mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. F. H. Mar- 
key, K.C., Montreal and David Camp- 
bell, Winnipeg, nominees of the em- 
ployers and men respectively. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Winnipeg Electric Railway Company 
and certain of its employees being members of the Gas Workers’ 
Union of Winnipeg. 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with the dis- 
pute between the Winnipeg Electric 
Railway Company and certain of its 
employees, being members of the Gas 
Workers’ Union of Winnipeg (Inde- 
pendent). The Board was composed as 
follows: Rev. Dr. Charles W. Gordon, 
Winnipeg, chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Mr. W. J. Ful- 
ton, Winnipeg, appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a recommenda- 
tion from the employer, and Mr. R. 8. 
Ward, Winnipeg, nominee of the em- 


ployees. The report was unanimous and 
a settlement was effected on the terms 
suggested by the Board. 


The text of the report is as follows: 


Report of Board. 
Winnipeg, May 31st, 1923. 

Upon the request of the Independent 
Gas Workers’ Union of Winnipeg, the 
Minister of Labour appointed a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation to in- 
quire into a dispute between that organ- 
ization and the Winnipeg Electric Rail- 
way Company. 
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Mr. Robert 8S. Ward was appointed to 
represent the Union, Mr. Walter J. Ful- 
ton as representative of the Company, 
and Dr. Charles W. Gordon as Chair- 
man of the Board. 


The first meeting of the Board was held 
April 17th, 1923. In all, eleven private 
meetings of the Board were held and 
eight interviews with the parties involv- 
ed, in addition to eight interviews be- 
tween the Chairman and representatives 
of the management of the company and 
the committee representing the union. 


The investigation was delayed by the 
absence from the city of the Vice- 
President of the Company and later by 
the absence of the Chairman of the 
Board and of Mr. Fulton, the company’s 
representative. 


The report of the Board is as follows: 


The investigation appeared to estab- 
lish the following facts: 


(1) The primary occasion of friction 
between the parties appears to have been 
the operation of a seniority list, publish- 
ed January 23rd, 1923, effective Feb- 
uary Ist, the men claiming that in the 
compilation of this list the seniority 
rights of a number of employees were 
ignored, and the company claiming that 
the list was carefully and correctly pre- 
pared, with due regara to priority of 
employment and other considerations 
affecting the service. 


(2) This seniority list was put into 
operation so as to synchronize with the 
reorganization of the work at the gas 
plant, a reorganization which rendered 
necessary changes in the status of cer- 
tain of the employees. 


(3) As a result of the operation of 
the seniority list and the reorganiza- 
tion of the staff, important changes were 
made in the work and wage of the two 
men involved in this case, Hector being 
transferred from the gallery to the yard, 
which transfer involved a change in 
wages from 60 to 45 cents per hour, and 
Winkworth transferred from the posi- 
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tion of Back Door Man to that of Pipe 
Jumper, a work which after three 
weeks’ trial the foreman declared him 
incapable of performing. 


(4) On February 20th, Hector, in 
making complaint to the Superintendent 
as to his change of work and reduction 
of wage, made use of what the Super- 
intendent declared to be threatening 
language, although this was denied by 
Hector. 


(5) On the same day Hector was call- 
ed into the office and dismissed from the 
employ of the company. 


(6) On the afternoon of February 
22nd, the foreman announced to Wink- 
worth that he was incapable of the 
work of pipe jumping, and dismissed 
him from the employ of the company. 


(7) Learning of the dismissal of these 
men, their fellow-workmen proceeded in 
a body to the office of the Superinten- 
dent, who received a committee of them. 
Later the matter was taken up formal- 
ly by the union. Conferences were held 
between the parties, without satisfactory 
resuli, and finally, upon request of the 
union, the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was constituted. 


In presenting their case before the 
Board, the union formally charged the 
company with discrimination against 
the two men, because of their official 
connection as President and Secretary 
of the union, and with deliberate intent 
and conspiracy to injure the union in » 
this way. 


The Board, while of tne opinion that 
the data submitted in support of this 
charge might be so interpreted as to 
give ground for the charge, was able to 
point out that this data was capable of 
an interpretation that would relieve the 
company of such a charge. Upon this 
being pointed out, the union frankly 
withdrew the charge of conspiracy. 


The case of the dismissal of each of 
the men was then considered upon its. 
merits. 
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While recognizing the possibility of 
such an interpretation of the data pre- 


sented as would justify the dismissal of 


Hector, the Board came to the opinion 
that, inasmuch as Hector strongly 
denied, backing his denied with an af- 
fidavit, that he used the words complain- 
ed of, and, inasmuch as tne words them- 
selves were capable of such interpreta- 
tion as would relieve them of sinister 
and threatening meaning, the company 
should be asked to reconsider this case. 


In the case of Winkworth, the Board 
eame to the opinion that even though he 
might have appeared to be incapable of 
doing full justice to the work of pipe 
jumping, the company, in accordance 
with its usual practice in dealing with 
employees of long standing, might be 
able to assign him such work as he 
would be capable of doing. The Board 
therefore requested the company to con- 
sider whether such an arrangement 
might not still be made. 


‘After many and prolonged confer- 
ences the company accepted the sug- 
gestion of the Board in the case of each 
of these men. 


The Board is glad to be able to an- 
nounce therefore that the following sa- 
tisfactory solution and settlement of the 
case was agreed upon: 


‘‘The Union withdraws the formal charge 
of conspiracy against the Union on the part 
of the Company. 


‘‘The Union further pledges itself to use 
its best endeavours, as an organization and 
as individuals, to promote harmony between 
the employees and the Company, and to do 
all that is possible to carry on the work 
assigned them in an efficient and satisfac- 
tory manner. 


‘‘The Company agrees that Hector shall 
be re-employed by the Company in a Depart- 
ment other than that of the Gas Works at a 
wage as near as possible to that which he 
obtained as Scurfer. 


‘‘The Company further agrees that Wink- 
worth shall be reinstated, with seniority 
rights, and employed in the service of the 
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Company in such work as may be suited to 
his ability, and that he shall receive wages 
for one month of the time during which he 
was under discharge by the Company, at the 
rate at which he was formerly employed.’’ 


In regard to the Seniority List, the 
Board suggests that the present list, as 
establishing the status of employees in 
the Company’s service, shall be general- 
ly accepted, and that any complaint in 
connection therewith shall become a 
matter of conference between the Man- 
agement and a Committee of the em- 
ployees, care being taken to safeguard, 
on the one hand, the rights of employees 
as to priority of employment, and, on 
the other, the prerogative of the Com- 
pany in such matters as efficiency and 
the necessities of the service. 


On behalf of The Winnipeg Electric 
Railway Company: 
(Sgd.) JoHN WHITSELL, 
Manager. 


On behalf of The Independent Gas 
Workers’ Union of Winnipeg: 
(Sgd.) A. HicKuine, 
Vice President, 
S. WINSER, 
2nd Vice President. 


The Board desires to record its grati- 
fication at the spirit shown by all parties 
at the various conferences held and the 
absence of all bitter feelings and re- 
crimination, and expresses the hope that 
from this time forward the utmost 
harmony may prevail between the 
parties and the fullest co-operation in 
providing the community of Winnipeg 
with a necessary and important service. 


SIGNED by members of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. 


(Sed.) CHARLES W. GoRDON, 
Chairman, 
R. 8S. Warp, 
Representative of the Union, 
WALTER J. FULTON, 
Representative of the Company. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1923. 


HE number of strikes and lockouts 

in progress in Canada at some time 
during the month of June was ten less 
than in May, and while about 2,000 more 
employees were involved the result was a 
time loss of about 10,000 less working 
days than in May, when out of the 35 
disputes in progress 16 were terminated 
and these had involved 2,606 employees. 
The time loss for June was also greatly 
less than in June 1922, when the strike 
of approximately 7,000 coal miners in 
Alberta had contributed mainly to a 
time loss of 263,402 working days. 























Number of|Number of} Time loss 
Date disputes | employees jin working 
( involved days 
Ton) road es. 8? | 25 6,908 55,609 
Sa RS Aw MIN AR a 35 4,732 65,838 
UNE, 1OZ2 iia) ae ian 25 11,093 263 ,402 
Sixteen disputes involving 1,744 


workpeople were carried over from May. 
Three of the sixteen strikes commenc- 
ing prior to June and five of the eight 
commencing during June terminated 
during the month. At the end of June, 
therefore, there were on record 17 
strikes: coal miners, Canmore, Alberta; 


clothing workers, Toronto; pulp and 
paper workers, South Devon, N.B.; 
photo engravers, Montreal; printing 


compositors, Hamilton; three strikes of 
printing compositors, Montreal; print- 
ing compositors, Toronto; printing com- 
positors, Winnipeg; printing compos- 
itors and pressmen, Halifax; printing 


compositors and pressmen, Ottawa; 
printing compositors and pressmen, 
Vancouver; steel workers, Sydney; 


builders’ labourers, Quebec; motormen 
and conductors, Niagara Falls and sea- 
men, Vancouver. 


Information was received in the De- 
partment jduring June relating to a 


strike of clothing workers at Toronto 
which commenced on April 17, and in- 
volved 25 employees and was still in 
progress during June, which did not 
appear in previous issues of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 


Three disputes listed in the statistical 
table were reported in June to have 
terminated prior to June 1, and had not 
previously been so reported in earlier 
issues of the Lasour GaAzEerrTn. 


Of the eight disputes which termin- 
ated during the month, two involving 
1,900 employees, terminated in favour of 
the employees and six, involving 494 em- 
ployees, were terminated by compro- 
mises. Of the eight disputes commenc- 
ing during the month, five involved de- 
mands for increased wages, two were 
against the laying off of employees and 
one was in sympathy with one of these 
two. 


The industries chiefly affected by dis- 
putes were: Printing and Publishing, 
where 10 disputes involved 833 em- 
ployees. causing a time loss of 21,658 
days: Construction, where four disputes 
involved 516 employees and a time loss 
of 12,494 days; Coal Mining, three dis- 
putes involved 2,213 employees and a 
time loss of 9,768 days; Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing, one strike, 2,700 em- 
ployees, time loss of 8,100 days. Saw 
and Planing mills, one strike, 380 em- 
ployees, 3,040 working days. 


The most important industrial dis- 
turbance during the month was a strike 
of employees in steel plants at Sydney, 
N.S., on June 28, reported to be in- 
volving upwards of 3,000 employees, 
for inereased wages, the 8-hour day, and 
recognition of the union, and the adop- 
tion of the check-off. Early in July 
some 10,000 coal miners, chiefly em- 
ployees of the corporation operating the 
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steel plants, entered on a sympathetic 
_ strike, objecting to the presence of milit- 
ary forces in the district affected by the 
strike, these forces being been, however, 
~requestioned by the local authorities 


under the provisions of the Militia Act. 


The record of the Department in- 
cludes lockouts as well as strikes, but 
a lockout or an industrial condition 


_ which is undoubtedly a lockout is rarely 
In the statistical tables, 
therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
A strike or lockout, 
included as such in the records of the. 
Department, is a cessation of work in- 
volving six or more employees and last-: 
ing more than one working day. Dis- 


encountered. 


corded together. 


putes of only one day’s duration or 
less, and disputes involving less than 
_ six employees are not included in the 

published record, but a separate record 


of such disputes is maintained in the 


Department and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 


Information was also received in the 


: Department relating to disputes causing | 


interruptions to industry during May 
and June, which were not strikes as 
above defined. On June 1, four car- 
-penters went on strike at Pembroke de- 
manding a renewal of the previous 
year’s agreement. This dispute remain- 
ed unterminated at the end of June, 
but as the number involved was less than 
six employees it is not included in the 
detailed table. On May 30, some 22 
civic employees at St. John’s, Que., went 
on strike demanding that the wages be 
increased from 30 cents per hour to 40 
cents per hour. On May 31, six men 
returned to work while the places of the 
others were filled, work being resumed 
at 30 cents per hour. On June 7, 50 
eorporation labourers at Kingston ceas- 
ed work demanding an increase in wages 
from 85 cents per hour to 40 cents per 
hour. A compromise was effected, work 
being resumed on June 8, one-half day 
being the duration of the strike. 
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The following notes give information 
in regard to certain disputes additional 
to that shown in the tapular statement. 


RAFTING CREW, SouTH Devon, N.B.: 
— Thirty-seven members of a rafting 
crew in the employ of a pulp and paper 
company at South Devon, N.B., ceased 
work on June 26, for an inerease in 
wages. The prevailing rates had been $2 
to $2.50 per day with board and $2.70 to 
$3.25 per day without board. The rates 
demanded were $2.50 to $8 per day, 
with board, and $38.25 to $3.75 per day 
without board. This strike remained 
unsettled at the end of June. 


CoAL MINERS AT SyDNEY MINES :— 
Coal miners, 750 in namber, went on 
strike on June 12 for the reinstatement 
of employees laid off, the reason given 
by the employing company being that 
staff reduction was necessary. On June 
14, 1,150 coal miners employed by the 
same company in another mine went on 
strike in sympathy, and miners in other 
collieries threatened to go out. The com- 
pany re-instated the employees laid off 
pending a settlement with the executive 
of the union and work was resumed on 
the second shift on June 15. 


CoAL MINERS, CANMORE, ALTA. :— 
A strike of coal miners occurred on June 
18, against the discharge of certain em- 
ployees. This strike remained unsettled 
at the end of June, but information re- 
ceived indicates it was terminated early 
in July. 


Coau MINERS, Maccan, N.S.: — This 
strike for increased wages was settled 
by the granting of part of the increase 
demanded. 


PRINTING TRADES IN TEN CITIES: — 
The strike of printing trades in job 
offices in various cities, which began in 
the spring and early summer of 1921 
for the 44-hour week, was still in pro- 
gress in ten cities and involved 833 em- 
ployees, as compared with 2,355 at com- 
mencement of July, 1921, 2,365 in De- 

(Continued on page 720) 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JUNE, 1923. 





58 
Ses Wg ae 
Industry, occupation BES 2bS 
and locality Lao oF Remarks 
Gage g 7 to 
So8 = 4g 
4 is) 
ESTE RS VRS eat Bi Ae OD BE ee MT ATO CM TTT Ee 
(a2) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to June, 1923. ; 
MINING, NON-FERROUS, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 

Coal miners, Maccan, N. 8S. 33 858 |Commenced May 23, for increased wages. Settled June 
50, work resumed June 2, part of the increase demanded 
being granted. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco: 

Brewery workers, Toronto, Ont. |...... ‘eceslecceceeees}|Commenced April 16, against introduction of open 
shop conditions, information received indicates strik- 
ers’ places had been filled, prior to June 1. 

Clothing: 
Clothing workers, Montreal, Que.|...ssswese|scccceeces Commenced May 11, for recognition of union, Infor- 
matoin received indicates employment conditions no 
longer affected by June 1St. 
Clothing workers, Toronto, Ont | 25 650 | Commenced April 17, for recognition of union. Unter- 


minated. 


Rubber workers, Montreal, Que. seseeseeee|eceeeeeee*|Qommenced April 24, for recognition of union, Infor- 
mation received indicates employment conditions no 
longer affected, by June Ist. 


Printing and Publishing: 





Photo engravers, Montreal, Que. 7 182 |Commenced May 2, 1921 for shorter hours. Untermin- 
ated. 

Printing compositors, Hamilton, 10 260 |Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by employ- 
Ont. ers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, 10 260 |Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to perform 
Que. work that came from shop where strike existed. 

Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, 140 3,640 |Gommenced July 1, 1921, for increased wages and 44- 
Que. hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, 12 312 |Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer refused to 
Que. negotiate a new agreement with the union. Unter- 
minated. 
Printing compositors, Toronto, 361 9,386 |Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 44- 
Ont. hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Winnipeg, 157 4,082 |Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
Man. refusal of employers to renew agreement. Untermin- 
ated. 
Printing compositors and press- 38 988 |Commenced May 2, 1921 for shorter hours with same 
men, Halifax, N. S. weekly wages. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors and press- 87 2,262 |Commenced June 1, 1921, for inereased wages and 
men, Ottawa, Ont. 44-hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors and press- 11 286 |Commenced May 2, 1921, for increased wages and 44- 
men, Vancouver, B. C. hour week. Unterminated. 


Saw and planing mills: 


Mill workers, St. Romuald, Que. 380 3,040 |Commenced May 23, for increased wages. Settled by neg- 
otiations June 1], a part of the increase demanded d 


being granted. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JUNE, 1923, (continued) 
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(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to June, 1923— (Continued). 





CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildina 
Builders’ labourers, Quebec, Que. 450: 11,700 |Commenced May 1, for increased wages. Unterminated. 
Plasterers and cement finishers, 14 126 |Commenced May 1, increased wages. Settled by ncgot- 
Haliaxei Nest iations June 12, a partial increase being grfanted. 
TRANSPORTATION— 


Street and EHlcetric Railways: 


Motormen and conductors, 9 234 |Commenced July 2, 1922, for recognition of union. Un- 
Niagara Falls, Ont. terminated. 


4b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during June, 1923. 


Rafting crew, pulp and paper 27 185 |Commenced June 12, for inceased wages. Untcrminated. 
South Devon, N. B. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Canmore, Alta. 280 3,360 |Commenced June 18, against the discharge of employ- 
ees. Unterminated. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N. S. 750 2,250 |Commenced June 12, against laying off employees. 
Settled by negotiations June 15. Employees reinstated. 


™ 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N. S. 1,150 2,300 |Commenced June 14, in sympathy with coal miners on 
strike since June 12. Strike called off June 15. 


MANUFACTURING— 


Iron, Steel and Products: 





Steel workers, Sydney, N. S. 2,700 8,100 |Gommenced June 28. for increased wages, the S-hour 
day and check-off system of collecting union dues. 
Unterminated. : 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Building: 
Bricklayers’ helpers, Quebec Que. 40 560 [Commenced June 1, for increased wages. Settled by 


negatiations June 17, part of the increase demanded 
( being granted. 
Miscellancous construction: 


Hoisting engineers, Victoria, B.C. 12 108 |Commenced June 11, for inereased wages. Several con- 
ferences were arranged by Fair Wages Officer of the 
Department of Labour, work resumed June 20, a 
part of the increase demanded being granted. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITES— 


Water transportation: 
Seamen, Vancouver, B. C. 180 360 |Commenced June 29, for increased wages. Unterminated. 
Public Utilities: 
Linemen, Electric Light and Pow. 15 120 Commenced June 9, for increased wages and shorter 


er, London Ont. hours. Settled by negotiations June 20, a part of the 
increase demanded being granted. 
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cember, 1921, and 1,585 in December 
1922. 


Mizu workers, St. Romuanp, Qu: 
— The strike of 380 mill hands which 
commenced May 23, terminated June 11. 
A compromise was effected work being 
resumed at $2.25 per day, an inerease 
of 25 cents per day, instead of $2.50 per 
day as demanded. 


PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS, 
Haurrax, N.S: — This strike for an 
increase in wages from 75 cents to $1 
per hour on May 1, was terminated on 
June 12 by the granting of 90 cents per 
hour for work on new contracts and 75 
cents per hour on uncompleted contracts. 


BRICKLAYERS’ HELPERS, QUEBEC: — 
This strike for an increase 1n wages from 
35 cents per hour to 50 cents per hour 
on June 1, was terminated by negotia- 
tions on June 17, work being resumed 
at 40 cents per hour. 


Hoisting ENGINEERS, VictToriA, B.C.: 
— On June 11, 12 hoisting engineers in 
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the employ of two firms went on strike © 
for increased wages from $6 to $7 per — 
day. After negotiations between the 
parties, arranged by the Fair Wages 
officer of the Department of Labour, a _ 
settlement was arrived at June 20, when — 
work was resumed at $6.40 per day. 


SEAMEN, VANCOUVER, B.C.: — One 
hundred and eighty seamen went.on 
strike at Vancouver on June 29, de- 
manding an inerease of $20 per month 
in wages. This strike remained unset- 
tled at the end of the month. 


LINEMEN, LONDON, ONnT.: — On June 
9, 15 linemen in the employ of the 
Public Utilities Commission of London 
went on strike for an increase in wages 
from 66 cents per hour to 82 cents per 
hour with a reduction in hours per day 
from nine to eight. On June 20, the 
strikers’ places were filled with new 
employees at 70 cents per hour for a 9- 
hour day in summer and an 8 hour day 
in winter. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN. 
IRELAND DURING MAY, 1923. 


"THE British Ministry of Labour Ga- 
zette for June contains the follow- 
ing information respecting strikes and 
lockouts in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during May, 1923, based upon 
returns from employers and workpeo- 
ple. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
—The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work, reported to the 
Department as beginning in May in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
was 49, as compared with 52 in the 
previous month, and 38 in May, 1922. 
In these new disputes 15,000 workpeo- 
ple were directly involved and 3,000 in- 
directly involved (i.e., thrown out otf 


work at the establishments where the 
disputes occurred though not themselves 
parties to the disputes). In addition 
30,000 workpeople were involved, either 
directly or indirectly, in 41 disputes 
which began before May, and were still 
in progress at the beginning of that 
month. The number of new and old dis- 
putees was thus 90, involving 48,000 
workpeople, and resulting in a loss dur- 
ing May of 807,000 working days. 


Causes. — Of the 49 disputes begin- 
ning in May, 18, directly involving 
3,000 workpeople, arose out of propos- 
ed reductions in wages; 9, directly in- 
volving 2,000 workpeople, on demands 
for advantaces in wages; 6 directly in- 
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volving 2,000 workpeople, on details of 
working arrangements; 7, directly in- 
volving 6,000 workpeople, on questions 
of unionism and non-unionism; and 9, 
directly involving 2,000 workpeople, on 
other questions. 


Resuuts. — Settlements were effect- 
ed during May in the case of 16 new 
disputes, idivectly involving 7,000 work- 
people, and 13 old disputes directly in- 
volving 2,000 workpeople. Of these new 
and old disputes, 8, directly involving 
4,000 workpeople were settled in favour 
of the workpeople; 9, directly involving 
2,000 workpeople, in favour of the em- 
ployers; and 12, directly involving 3,000 
workpeople were compromised. In the 
case of 5 disputes, directly involving 
2,000 workpeople, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 


The following table analyses the dis- 
putes in progress in May in Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland by groups 
of industries :— 
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Number of 28 8S8 
‘disputes in| & iis 
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Mining and quar. 
LDV Qa Se ee oe 9 | 10 11,000 74,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding 10 | 18 28,000 588,000 
Mextilern ete. su 1 2 iS 3,000 59,000 
Printing, paper, 
ete., trades...... ene 7 1,000 18,000 
aAete glass, 

“ACE tea eda 4 3 7 1,000 16,000 
Food, etc., trades..| 5 |....| 5 2,000 24,000 
Other trades...... 15 | 25 | 40 2,000 28 , 000 

Total May, 1923.| 41 | 49 | 90 48,000 807,000 
Total April, 1923.) 38 | 52 | 90 110,000 1,077,000 
Total May, 1922.) 55 | 38 | 93 *382 ,000 7,879,000 

















*Disputes involving about 350,000 workpeople in 
the engineering and shipbuilding industries were in 
progress in May, 1922. 


THE GOVERNING BODY OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


HE nineteenth session of the Govern- 

ing Body of the International Labour 
Office was held at Geneva on 12 and 13 
June under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Arthur Fontaine. Among the delegates 
present was Mrs. Carruthers (Miss Vio- 
let Markman) as substitute for the Hon.- 
ourable James Murdock, Government re- 
presentative for Canada 


The Governing Body discussed and 
approved the report of the Director on 
the general work of the Office since the 
last session. 


An exchange of views took place con- 
cerning the ratifications of the Draft 
Conventions adopted at the various ses- 
sions of the International Labour Con- 
ference. In all, 73 Draft Conventions 
have been formally ratified by the States 
Members of the Organisation. 


An agreement was reached concerning 
the preliminary arrangements for the 
next session of the International Labour 
Conference, which is to be held at 
Geneva in October 1923. 


The Governing Body approved the 
estimates for 1924 submitted by the 
Finance Committee. These estimates 
are drawn up with due consideration 
for the spirit of economy by which the 
budgets of the various individual coun- 
tries are characterised at the present 
time. 


The British Government Delegate de- 
elared that his Government had support- 
ed, and would continue to support, the 
International Labour Office, and that 
he was quite certain that the Governing 
Body would realise that they needed no 
assurance from, him to convince them 
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that the British Government had no 
responsibility for certain articles attack- 
ing the Office which had appeared in 
the English Press. | 


The results of the open competition 
for the plans for the new premises of 
the International Labour Office were 
submitted to the Governing Body. The 
Director was authorized to, negotiate 
with the architect whose plans were 
classed first by the jury. 


The report of the Committee appoint- 
ed to submit proposals concerning the 
steps which should be taken to facilitate 
the ratification of the Drait Convention 
limiting hours of work in industrial un- 
dertakings to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week was submitted to the 
Governing Body. In accordance with 
a proposal of the Workers’ Group, the 
Governing Body decided to postpone to 
its next session the discussion and vote 
on the conclusions of the report. 


The Mixed Agricultural Committee, 
consisting of members of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Offi- 
ce and members of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, which 
was set up to examine questions which 
one or other of these organisations might 
think desirable to submit to it with a 
view to co-ordinating the work of the 
two organisations, is to meet in August 
next. It was decided to submit the fol- 
lowing questions to the Committee: 
vocational education of agricultural 
workers, co-operation in agriculture, the 
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prevention of anthrax among flocks; 
and to bring before the Committee the 
questions on the agendas of the fifth 


and sixth sessions of the Conference 


which may directly or indirectly affect 
agriculture, in order to give the mem- 
bers an opportunity of submitting their 
observations. . 


At the 18th session of the Governing 
Body it had been decided to convene a 
conference of representatives of official 
labour statistical services, with the ob- 
ject of facilitating the scientific study 
of labour problems and securing the uni- 
formity in labour statistics necessary to 
render them internationally comparable. 
It was decided that the agenda of this 
conference, which is to meet on October 
29, 1928, at Geneva, should be as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Classification of industries and occupa- 
tions for the purpose of labour statistics; 


(2) Statistics of wages and hours of labour; 
(3) Statistics of industrial accidents. 


The Governing Body authorised the 
Director to convene the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Industrial Hygiene to con- 
sider, from the scientific point of view, 
certain aspects of the problem of an- 
thrax infection, and to obtain authorita- 
tive opinion, before publication, on 
studies undertaken by the International 
Labour Office with regard to unhealthy 
occupations. 


The next session of the Governing 
Body will be held at Geneva on Octo- 
ber 15. 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 


HE fifty-second annual general meet- 

ing:of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at Toronto on June 
11 to 14, the president, Mr. John R. 
Shaw, of Woodstock, Ont., being in the 
chair. 


The membership committee reported 
that 489 new members had joined dur- 


ing the year ending April 30, 1923, and 


423 members had resigned, making a 
net gain 16, and total membership at 
the end of the year of 4,288. 


Report of Legislation Committee. 


The Legislation Committee made re- 
ference to various laws which were en- 
acted or introduced in the House of 
Commons and the provincial legislatures 
during the year, and described the 
action taken with reference to these 
measures. 


Reference was made to the fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniformity of legislation 
in Canada which was held at Vancouver 
on August 11 to 16, 1922. Among the 
subjects considered by the Conference 
or referred to committees for report 
were mechanics’ liens and workmen’s 
compensation. 


Report of Industrial Relations Committee. 


Of the subjects dealt with in the Re- 
port of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee the most important was the 
Fourth International Labour Confer- 
ence held at Geneva in October, 1922, 
at which the employers of Canada were 
represented by the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. W. C. Coulter of the 
Booth-Coulter Copper and Brass Co., 
Limited, Toronto. The report comment- 
ed.on the fact that the 1922 conference 


dealt for the most part with questions - 


of internal reform of the constitution 


of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, in particular the question of whe- 
ther the eight states of chief industrial 
importance (of which Canada has been 
declared to be one) should continue to 
have seats on the Governing Body as 
of right or this privilege should be 
given to six arbitrarily named states not 
including Canada but including the 
United States. This latter proposal, 
though at the beginning it bade fair to 
carry the Conference was finally re- 
jected by a vote of 82 to 2. Canada is 
thus left with a seat on the Governing 
Body as of right, in her capacity as 
one of the eight states of chief industrial 
importance. 


Looking back over the four annual 
International Labour Conferences that 
have been held, viz: at Washington in 
1919, at Genoa in 1920, and at Geneva 
in 1921 and 1922, the report pointed out 
that a very large number of draft con- 
ventions and recommendations were 
passed at the first three conferences, 
particularly at the Wasnington Confer- 
ence in 1919, but that cuty a small per- 
centage of these had been ratified by the 
various member nations. The actual 
figures are some sixty ratifications out 
of a possible seven hundred. This being 
the situation it was recognized at the 
1922 conference that it would be unwise 
to proceed to pass further draft con- 
ventions and recommendations until 
there had been a much larger number 
of ratifications of those already passed. 


The report also referred to the agenda 
of the Fifth Annual International 
Labour Conference to be held at Geneva 
in October, 1923. 


Another subject dealt with in the 
Industrial Relations Report was that 
of ‘‘Co-operation in Industry’’. In 
Canada as well as in the United States, 
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recent years have seen a marked 
growth in the movement towards the 
establishment of shop committees and 
industrial councils in particular units 
of industry. Though some of the more 
elaborate and highly-artificial systems 
have not outlived the first enthusiasm 
and active direction of their founder, 
many of the more sober and less ambi- 
tious programs have proved a striking 
success. Thus, In many cases in the 
United States and not a few in Canada, 
when during the period of deflation, 
wage reductions became necessary, on 
the situation being explained to the 


shop committee, the men’s represent- 


atives themselves voted in favour of 
reduction. It will be agreed that no 
more searching test could be applied 
of the soundness of the shop committee 
idea. The scope of authority of shop 
committees may, of course, range from 
very restricted to extremly wide 
powers, the extreme type including in 
its purview not merely recreation and 
welfare, so called, but choice of fore- 
men, discipline, dismissal and wages 
and hours. ~The great object is, of 
course, to foster co-operation and good 
will and to make men think in terms of 
the industry in which they are employ- 
ed instead of regarding themselves and 
their employers as two armed camps 
set one against the other. 


Finally the report drew attention to 
the question of Industrial Medizal 
Service. In Great Britain and the 
United States much valuable work has 
been done in investigating the time 
loss in industry due to sickness among 
workers. Careful investigation in 
Great Britain over a period of years 
has shown that the time lost through 
sickness was exactly five times the 
amount of time lost through accident. 
To give one concrete example, the total 
loss of time of 1,200 men engaged in 
heavy work in a certain district, 
<mounted, from all causes, to 10.5 per 
cent of possible working hours; over 
one-half of this or 6.6 per cent was due 
to sickness. Again, careful statistics 
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have been prepared which go to show 
that an average of 2.5 per cent of all 
United States workers is always un- 
productive through sickness. If this 
holds true of Canada it would mean 
that some 25,000 to 30,000 wage- 
earners were totally unproductive 
every year. In these circumstances it 
is instructive to note that where a 
system of preventive medicine or in- 
dustrial medical service has been in- 
troduced the most striking results have 
been achieved. Thus, one American 
public utility corporation reports after 
two years of industrial medical servi3e, 
that the average sickness per man per 
year was reduced from eight days to a 
little more than four days. Again, a 
Canadian company in one year reduced 
the average lost time through sickness 
from 6.5 days per man per year to 2.92 
days. The way in which this prevent- 
ive medical service is carried out is, of 
course, by the employement of doctors 
specially trained in preventive medicine 
who do not wait until the disease has 
developed and the workman is inea- 
pacitated, but by observation and 
advice or immediate simple treatment 
head off the disease and keep the work- 
men fit for work. The value of such 
preventive medical service in. dollars 
and cents as well as from a human- 
itarian point of view, is being more 
and more recognized in Great Britain 
and the United States, and a promising 
beginning has already been made in 
Canada. 


Questions relating to the customs 
tariff were dealt with at some length by 
the convention more particularly with 
reference to trade with the United 
States and Great Britain. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were among 
those passed by the convention: 


Canadian Coasting Laws.—Whereas the Com- 
mission appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to investigate certain allegations to 
the effect that a combine existed among lake 
carriers, has made its recommendations and 
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the matter has been placed before the House 
by the Minister of Trade and Commerce: 
and 


Whereas this report, among other things, 
recommends that the Governor-in-Council be 
given power to suspend the qoacting laws; 
and 


Whereas such suspension would enable the 
great United States shipping companies to 
carry cargoes between Canadian ports while 
the United States Merchant Marine Act com- 
pletely prohibits Canadian ships from earry- 
ing any cargoes between United States ports; 
and 


Whereas this one-sided arrangement would 
have the following results: 


(1) The operation of Canadian vessels on 
the Great Lakes would be most seriously 
restricted. © 


(2) New vessels would not be constructed, 
with the result that the Canadian shipbuild- 
ing and allied industries would be disast- 
rously affected. 


(3) Canadian officers and sailors, and men 
employed in shipbuilding and aliied_ in- 
dustries would be deprived of employment 
in Canada and in order to follow their pro- 
fessions would be obliged to emigrate; and 


Whereas it has been recognized for many 
-years that the prosperity and safety of every 
part of the British Empire depends largely 
upon the encouragement given to shipping 
and navigation; 


Therefore be it resolved that the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association in Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting assembled, at Toronto, on June 
14, 1923, views with alarm and strongly op- 
poses, on national grounds any suspension of 


the coasting laws and particularly objects’ 
to the proposal to delegate to the Governor 


General in Council the power to suspend 
the coasting laws of Canada thus substitut- 
ing government by Order-in-Council for gov- 
ernment by the Parliament of Canada. 


The Shipbuilding Industry.—Whereas, twen- 
ty-six steel ships, specially designed for the 
Canadian lake trade, have been built recent- 
ly abroad and are now being delivered to 
Canadian owners; and 


Whereas there is not one steel ship being 
built in Canadian yards, although there are 
many well equipped and modern yards be- 
tween Halifax and Victoria, representing a 
large investment of capital; and 


Pa 
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Whereas this was once a flourishing Cana- 
dian industry employing thousands of skilled 
and unskilled workers; and 


Whereas the shipbuilding and ship repairing 
industry is a natural as well as an essential 
industry for which Canada is well suited 
through the capacity of her people and the 
possession of necessary materials; 


Therefore be it resolved that the Cana- 
dian anufacturers’ Association in annual 
general meeting assembled, at Toronto, on 
June 14, 1923, respectfully urge the Dominion 
Government to appoint a Royal Commission 
for the purpose of making an investigation 
into the shipbuilding and ship repairing in- 
dustry in order to discover what measures are 
necessary to retain it in Canada. 


Fire Prevention.—Whereas last year was the 
worst on record in Canadian history from 
the point of view of destruction by fire, re- 
sulting in the loss of 227 lives and $43,000,- 
000 worth of property; and 


Whereas to these appalling figures must 
be added the unknown but great loss of life 
and property from forest fires; 

Therefore be it resolved that the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association in annual 
general meeting assembled at Toronto, on 
June 14, 1923, urge the Dominion, Provincial 
and Municipal Governments to extend and 
intensify their fire prevention. efforts, and 
also request its members to do everything 
possible in their own localities to help bring 
home to the public the responsibility of 
every individual citizen to assist in con- 
trolling fire and thus to reduce the present 
heavy loss of life and property. 


Honorary officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: 


President, —-, UC. Howard: | Smith, 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que. 


First vice-president—Col. Arthur F. 
Hatch, Stanley Works of Canada, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Second vice-president—J. H. Fortier, 
P. T. Legare, Ltd., Quebec, Que. 


Treasurer—Thomas Roden, Roden 
Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Ont. — 
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RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CANADA. 


Outline of certain measures enacted during 1923 (1) by the Parliament of 
Canada; (2) by the Legislature of Ontario. 


BRIEF outline is given in the fol- 

lowing pages of the labour enact- 
ments and other proceedings in connec- 
tion with the recent Parliamentary ses- 
sion at Ottawa, and with th recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the Province 
of Ontario. 


Canada. 


The second session of the fourteenth 
Parliament of the Dominion of Canada 
began on January 31 and continued 
until June 30. An improvement in the 
industrial situation in Canada during 
the past year was noted in the opening 
Speech from the Throne, the improve- 
ment being accompanied by a decrease 
of unemployment as compared with the 
previous winter. In regard to the un- 
employment problem it was announced 
early in the session that actzon had been 
taken by the government to implement 
the resolution passed by the House on 
April 24, 1922, ‘‘That in the opinion 
of this House, in view of the widespreaa 
unemployment with which the munici- 
palities and provinees find themselves 
unable to cope, it is desirable that the 
federal government should devise some 
means of dealing effectively with the 
situation’’. Conferences had been held 
between the federal government and the 
provinees, and after careful considera- 
tion the government decided that it 
would not be necessary to adopt any 
general unemployment relief scheme 
such as had been in effect during the 
two preceding winters. However dur- 
ing January and February the govern- 
ment learned that in certain municipal- 
ities there was a condition of unemploy- 
ment particularly affecting returned 
men, which the municipal and provin- 
cial authorities had taken no action to 
alleviate, the result being that in those 


municipalities relief bodies had been 
formed, composed of returned soldiers’ 
organizations, charitable organizations 
and other welfare societies, and in some 
cases, with representatives of municipal 
authorities on those bodies. It was be- 
lieved that in such eases it might be ad- 
visable for the federal government to 
assist such organizations, and accord- 
ingly an order-in-council (No. 220) was 
passed on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establish- 
ment. This order provides that in the 
case of unemployed ex-service men re- 
quiring relief and not being in a posi- 
tion to secure proper assistance from 
municipal or provincial authorities, but 
obtaining aid only from the organiza- 
tions above mentioned, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would participate to the extent 
of paying one-third of the disburse- 
ments incurred since January 1, 1923. 
The government found however, that no 
need existed for special legislation at 
the late session to provide generally for 
the relief of unemployment throughout 
Canada. “| 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 


The estimates of the Department of 
Labour, amounting to $1,373,000, show- 
ed a large decrease from those of the 
preceding year, due in the main to the 
discontinuance of the share which had 
been contributed by the Federal gov- 
ernment during the two preceding years 
towards unemployment relief. No such 
provision was made for the current year, 
the government holding that, in view 
of the improved position any necessary 
relief should be provided by the prov- 


-inces and municipalities. |} On the other 


hand, an addition was made in the 
estimates to provide for the Old Age 
Annuities branch which was lately trans- 
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ferred to the Department of Labour 
from the Post Office Department. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS. 


The draft conventions and recom- 
mendations of the 1921 session of 
the International Labour Conference, 
League of Nations, at Geneva, were pre- 
sented to the House by the Minister of 
Labour, who made the following state- 
ment with reference to them: 


‘‘When the authentic texts of the Draft 
Conventions and recommendations of the 1921 
conference were received from the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations they were 
referred to the Department of Justice for con- 
sideration of the question whether the pro- 
posals involved were to be regarded as within 
the Dominion or Provincial legislative com- 
petence. The report of the Minister of Justice 
on this subject was approved by an order-in- 
council on June 27, 1922 (Lasour GAZETTE 
July 1922, pages 696 to 699), and a copy of the 
order-in-council is attached to the texts of the 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations for 
the information of the House. It will be 
observed that most of the proposals were found 
to be within Provincial jurisdiction. Copies 
of the order-in-council of June 27, 1922, and 
of the authentic texts of the Draft Conven- 
tions and Recommendations were transmitted 
subsequently to the different lieutenant-gover- 
nors for the consideration of their respective 
governments with a view to such legislative or 
other action in line with the proposals involved 
as each provineial government might be ad- 
vised to take. The obligations of the govern- 
ment of Canada under the Peace Treaties have 
thus been fulfilled in respect of the individual 
measures of the 1921 conference which were 
found to be within provincial sphere. 


‘‘With respect to these Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations which were found to be 
within federal legislative competence, the 
authentic texts are being brought before par- 
liament in conformity with the requirements of 
paragraph 5 of article 405 of the Treaties 
of Peace and are laid on the Table of the 
House. The question involved in these later 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations are 
also receiving the attention of the government. 
The Dominion government has proposed to the 
several Provincial governments that a Domi- 
nion-Provincial conference should be held for 
the purpose of considering aspects of matters 
arising out of the relations between Canada 
and the International Labour Orgniztion. 
Most of the provinces have already expressed 
their acquiescence in this suggestion and it is 
expected that the meeting will be held in tke 
early part of next sumnuier.’’ 
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(This conference was afterwards postponed 
until September in order to meet the con- 
venence of the provincial representatives. ) 


INDUSTRIAL DisputTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


A bili to amend certain sections of 
the industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was introduced by the Minister of 
Labour and passed unanimously by the 
House of Commons, but amendments 
were subsequently made by the Senate 
in which the House was unable-to con- 
eur and the bill was dropped for the 
session. An account of the bill, and of 
the proceedings in both chambers in 
connection therewith, is given else- 
where in this issue. 


COMBINES, Monopouies, TRUSTS AND 
MERGERS, 


.. An act was passed for the investiga- 


tion of combines, monopolies, trusts and 
mergers, providing for the appointment 
of a registrar and commissioners in 
connection with such investigations; 
for power to remit or reduce duties 
where combines are proved to exist; 
for the revocation of patent rights in 
certain cases; for prosecution by the 

ttorney-General of any province, or 
upon his failure to act, by the Solicitor- 
General of Canada and for the imposi- 
tion of penalties for violations of the 
act. 


In introducing this bill the Prime 
Minister gave the following summary 
of recent legislation on this subject: 


There is at the present time no effective 
legislation against combines which are operat- 
ing or may operate to the detriment of or 
against the interest of the public, whether 
producers, consumers or others. Such legis- 
lation as has been enacted by this parliament 
on the subject of combines in restraint of 
trade, the enhancement of prices and the like, 
is divisible broadly into three groups; first, the 
legislation with respect to conspiracies and 
combinations in restraint of trade which is 
embodied in the Criminal Code.j It was orig- 
inally enacted in a statute passed in 1889. 
which statute was to all intents and purposes 
declaratory of the common law. In 1892 this 
act was repealed by the Criminal Code, but 
the substance of its essential provision was re- 
enacted in section 520 of the Code of that 
year. The section of the Code was amended 
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in 1900 and again I think in 1906 when the 
Criminal Code was under consideration. [ It 
now stands as section 498 of the Criminal 
Code in virtually the same words as the 
original enactment of 1889. 


‘<The second group of provisions dealing with 
combines in restraint of trade, or operating to 
the detriment of the public, were those of 
the Combines Investigation Act of 1910 which 
provides for the investigation of combines, 
monopolies, trust and mergers. 


‘‘The third group is comprised in the 
legislation embodied in the Board of Commerce 
Act and the Combines and Fair Prices Act of 
1919. 


‘‘The Combines and Fair Prices Act re- 
pealed the Combines Investigation Act of 1910. 
Such protection, therefore, as that act may have 
been presumed to have afforded to the public 
was removed by the Combines and Fair 
Prices Act of 1919. On the other hand, 
the Combines and Fair Prices Act of 1919 
was itself dependent upon the Board of Com- 
merce Act and the functioning of the Board 
of Commerce under the act. As hon. mem- 
bers of the House know, the Board of Com- 
merece, under the Board of Commerce Act, 
never did function properly and has ceased 
to exist, so that such protection as might 
have been presumed to be afforded consum- 
ers or producers under the Board of Commerce 
Act and the Combines and Fair Prices Act 
also no longer exists:} While the Board of 
Commerce Act is not effective in any of the 
provisions so far as the protection of the pub- 
lic is concerned, Section 11 of the Combines 
and Fair Prices Act provides that no prose- 
cution can be commenced under section 498 
of the Criminal Code except under the written 
authority of the Board of Commerce. That 


section is still in the statute and as long as | 


the statute remains, such protection as the 
Criminal Code may be assumed to have 
afforded producers and consumers is also of 
ne effect. 


‘‘The legislation which the government pro- 
poses to introduce, repeals the Board of Com- 
merce Act 1919 and the Combines and Fair 
Prices Act 1919, in that way freeing the sta- 
tutes of two enactments which have become 
dead letters. On the other hand, this re- 
peal will have the effect of reviving what 
there may be of virtue in section 498 of the 
Criminal Code which relates to conspiracies 
or combinations in restraint of trade. > : 


‘“Now, it is recognized that there are dis- 
tinct limitations in the matter of the protec- 
tion of the public under the provisions of the 
Criminal Code. The legislation which the 
government is introducing proceeds on the 
theory that the reason why section 498 of the 
Criminal Code is of so little effect is not that 
there are no combinations that are detrimental 
to the public or that such combinations are 
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rare, but rather that the existence of these 
combinations, and their method of operation 
is difficult to discover; that what is needed 
is effective machinery of investigation whieh 
will disclose the existence of combines oper- 
ating to the detriment of the public, and afford 
the information whereby proceedings under 
the Criminal Code can be made really eflective 
in the case of individuals who are violating 
its provisions, or who are associated with com- 
bines that are operating to the detriment of 
the public. The legislation to be intro- 
duced provides machinery for investigation 


which it is hoped and believed will be ef- 


fective toward this end. I will described the 
proposed method of investigation a little more 
in detail when I refer to that particular phase 
of the subject. 


The bill proposes to supplement the clause 
in the present Criminal Code by a provision 
creating a new criminal offence; making it 
an offence for any person to be a party or 
privy to or knowingly to assist in the forma- 
tion or operation of a combine operating to 
the detriment of the public—a combine as 
defined in the legislation which is proposed. 
It will be readily observed that to be effective, 
the definition of the word ‘‘combine’’ must 
be made sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
clude any agreement or arrangement, whether 
tacit, implied or expressed, which has the 
effect in practice of creating a combination 
that is operating against the public interest: 
and the definition of the word ‘‘combine’’, 
as set forth in the proposed legislation, has 
been drafted with the end in view of having 
it sufficiently broad to include all possibilities 
under that head. On the other hand, that 
parties may be properly protected in the 
matter of criminal prosecutions, in order that 
it cannot be said that anyone is being prose- 
cuted without having the advantages which 
the courts of law and the procedure in the 
courts éhrow about one who is brought before 
them for trial, a provision is included in the 
proposed legislation to the effect that no’ pro- 
secution can take place except at the instance 
of the Attorney Generl of a province or 
the Solicitor General of the Dominion. 


The remedies that are proposed are first of 
all, as indicted, the remedy of publicity. 
There are some offences as to which publicity 
is more effective aS a remedy than penalty. 
The law is drafted so as to make possible the 
widest publicity with respect to any offence 
under its provisions. 


Then there is the remedy of penalty, to 
which I have already referred, as a result 
of criminal ‘prosecution. There are other 
remedes which may be exercised as the cir- 
cumstances warrant—for example where it 
would appear that in the case of an article 
of commerce the parties concerned were pro- 
fiting by virtue of the tariff as it is, power is 
given to the Governor in Council to reduce 


—— 
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or to abolish duties with respect to that 
particular article. Similarly, where a patent 
is being used to limit manufacture, or in 
other ways limit competition, to the detriment 
of the public, power is given for the re- 
vocation of the patent. 


In the proposed legislation the government 
has sought to be guided by such experience 
as the country has had in the workings of 
previous legislation; to retain what may have 
been of value in the Combines Investigation 
Act of 1910, and what may have been of 
value in the Board of Commerce Act and the 
Combines and Fair Prices Act of 1919, but to 
meet, as far as may be possible, what has been 
found defective or in the nature of limita- 
tion in the successful working of both these 
enactments. The Combines Investigation 
Act of 1910 provided that where any six 
persons were of the opinion that a combine 
existed which was detrimental to the public 
they might appear before any judge of a 
high court and make out a prima facie case. 
If they succeeded, the judge was required to 
report accordingly to the registrar appointed 
under the act. The registrar thereupon called 
upon the parties who had made out the 
prima facie case, and upon the parties con- 
cerned in the combine, each to name a rep- 
resentative for a board, the two to agree upon 
a third representative, and the three thus 
named were constituted a board of investi- 
gation, which board was given all the powers 
of a court of record. When the board had 
made its repert the Governor in Council was 
then free to take such action as was thought 
best in accordance with other provisions of 
the statute, provisions similar to those respect- 
ing the reduction of customs duties, the re- 
vocation of patents, and criminal proceedings, 
to which I have already alluded. 


It was found under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act that obliging individuals in the 
first instance to associate themselves together 
and make out a prima facie case before a 
judge discouraged in large measure any in- 
vestigation. The parties seemed to be under 
the impression—although the law did not give 
ground for it—that they would necessarily 
have to bear the expense of the preliminary 
investigation, and might have to bear the 
expense of the investigation before the board 
that was subsequently appointed. For that 
reason, and possibly others as well, the Com- 
bines Investigation Act of 1910 was not used 
to the extent expected at the time that that 
measure was passed. 


‘“In the present proposed legislation the 
objection which I have just referred to has been 
removed by not obliging the parties to get 
together and prove a case before a judge in 
the first instance, but by permitting parties 
who believed a combine is operating in res- 
‘traint of trade to make direct application 
to the registrar to be appointed under this 
act, and giving power to the registrar to him- 
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self make an investigation to satisfy his own 
mind as to whether such a combination does 
exist or not. The act gives the registrar very 
full powers. He may, if he so desires, pro- 
ceed on his own initiative. The act further 
provides that the government may appoint 
one or more commissioners, where it is shown 
before the registrar, or for other reasons there 
are grounds for believing that the combine is 
operating to the detriment of the public. The 
government may appoint these commissioners 
with all the powers that commissioners have 
under the Enquiries Act, take evidence under 
oath, visit the premises, inspect books, compel 
the production of documents, if they like. 
Ample provision is made to secure the due 
exercise of these powers. Under the Board 
of Commerce Act there was created an ex- 
traordinary court, a court of record with 
powers of inquisition, accusation and judg- 
ment, all exercisable by the same _ body. 
I will not go into the reasons which 
seemed to rendcr a court of that kind 
valueless for the purpose for which it was in- 
stituted. I will simply point out that it had 
functions which seldom are combined in any 
one body, that namely of beginning investi- 
gation, of laying information, of prosecuting, 
of pronouncing judgment and seeing to the 
enforcement of that judgment. It moreover 
was a single court, constituted of a definite 
personnel; it was supposed to have and did 
have virtually the whole say as to what prose- 
cutions should be commenced, even as I have 


‘already indicated for violations of the Crim- 


inal Code. Experience has shown that a 
board of that kind eannot be expected to 
function properly, and instead, therefore, of 
a board of that character, this measure pro- 
poses to give full power ‘of investigation to 
commissioners to be specially appointed from 
time to time as occasion may require. 


“. The only amendment made in the bill 

by the Senate provided that the state- 
ment which must be submitted when 
the six persons apply for an investiga- 
tion shall be in the form of a solemn or 
statutory declaration. This amend- 
ment was accepted by the House of 
Commons. % 


Civit SERVICE. oF CANADA. 


The Civil Service Superannuation 
Act was amended by the repeal of the 
clause authorizing the Treasury Board 
to grant additional years in fixing a 
retiring allowance. If any addition is 
now deemed necessary it can be effect- 
ed by a special appropriation made by 
the House instead of by the act of the 
Treasury Board. 
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The Public Service Retirement Act, 
commonly known as the Calder Act, 
was extended for a further period of 
one year. 


A pill designed to take from the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission employees whose term of office 
is seasonal or temporary, and who are 
appointed at the beginning of each 
seasonal period, was allowed to drop. 


A special committee of the House on 
the civil service was appointed early 
in the session. When the government’s 
attention was called to the fact that a 
large number of civil servants were 
members of labour organizations this 
committee was enlarged to include a 
member to represent the interests of 
labour. The committee, in its report, 
made a number of important recom- 
mendations, including the revision of 
salaries, and superannuation. <As the 
report was presented late in the session 
sufficient time was not left to permit 
of legislation along the lines of the 
recommendations, but the Prime Mini- 
ster stated that the government would 
be prepared to present a bill early next 
session meeting the recommendations 
in so far as might appear to be in the 
public interest. 


ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION. 


An act was passed restricting Chinese 
immigration, this act implementing a 
promise made by the government in 
May, 1922, to restrict the immigration 
of orientals into Canada. The act 
abolishes the head tax on persons of 
Chinese origin and restricts the right 
of entry to certain classes of Chinese, 
including children born in Canada who 
have left Canada and are returning, 
bona fide merchants, whose entry would 
be likely to promote trade between 
Crina and Canada and students while 
in actual pursuit of their studies. All 
Chinese in Canada, irrespective of 
allegiance, are required to register and 
those wishing to leave Canada intend- 
ing to return may do so within two 
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years. Certain amendments were made 
in the bill by the Senate, the intention 
mainly being to ease the case of 
Chinese already residing in Canada, 
and were accepted by the House of 
Commons. ; 


In regard to Japanese immigration 
the Prime Minister stated that the Gov- 
ernment had received from the Govern- 
ment of Japan representations to the 
effect that the Government was pre- 
pared to further restrict the immigra- 
tion of Japanese labourers into Canada. 


IMMIGRATION ACT. 


A bill amending the Immigration Act 
in its original form altered certain 
amendments made in 1919 with respect 
to the powers allowed to the minister 
to deport certain classes of persons, 
even although they should be British 
subjects. As passed by the House of 
Commons the bill abolished the applica- 
tion of this section to aliens. The 
Senate, however, struck out the propos- 
ed amendment and the amendment of 
1919 still remains in foree. 


OTHER MEASURES. 


A grant of $25,000 was made to the 
Canadian National Safety League in 
the Prime Minister’s words ‘‘to enable 
an organization which has made good 
in one province, and which has shown 
its capacity to do effective work, to get 
similar organizations or branches form- 
ed in all the provinces, so that there 
will be a nation-wide ‘safety first’ 
organization carrying on conservation 
work in human life and limb in all the 
provinees.’’ The provincial grant is 
intended to assist the Safety League 
in the inauguration of a Dominion-wide 
campaign. 


A proposal to disband the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police on _ the 
ground that members of this force 
were alleged to be employed in es- 
pionage in connection with labour or- 
ganizations, was defeated in a division 
by 156 votes to 23. 
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A motion that for the purpose of 
demonstrating the working and effects 
of the system of proportional repre- 
sentation one or more multi-member 
constituencies should be constituted by 
the redistribution legislation in which 
that system should be applied at the 
next general election, was defeated by 
a vote of 72 for, and 90 against, the 
resolution. 3 


In connection with the decennial 
revision of the Bank Act a proposal to 
insert a section granting to bank em- 
ployees the right of assvciation for all 
lawful purpose, was defeated, on the 
eround that no existing law prohibits 
such associaticns. 


In reply to a question the govern- 
ment announced that no action would 
be taken during the session to give 
effect to the resolution adopted at the 
Parliamentary session of 1922 in favour 
of establishing a system of old age 
pensions in Canada. 


Ontario. 


The Fourth Session of the Fifteenth 
Legislature of Ontario began on 
January 23 and continued until May 8, 
1923. Several new measures affecting 
labour as well as amendments to exist- 
ing labour legislation were passed. In 
the opening Speech from the Throne 
reference was made to the successful 
working of the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Act, long term loans aggregating 
more than two million dollars having 
been made in the first year of opera- 
tion, while fifteen local associations 


took advantage of the legislation 
providing for short term loans. Many 
urban municipalities, it was stated, 


took advantage of the Voeational Educa- 
tion Act and of the Dominion Tech- 
nical Education Act to secure assist- 
ance in building and equipping schools 
for instruction in academic and vo- 
cational subjects. The increased activ- 
ity in metalliferous mining in the 
Province was also referred to, a revival 
being noted in nickel-copper mining, 
smelting and refining operations, silver 
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production increasing by 20 per zent 
and gold production by 40 per cent. 


The Mechanics’ and Wage Earners’ 
Lien Act enacted during the recent ses- 
sion consolidated and thoroughly revised 
the previous acts on this subject. The 
new measure provides additional secur- 
ity to the workers and simplifies the 
law both in its terms and in its method. 
A feature of the new act is the wider 
power allowed to the judge trying an 
action for lien to use his discretion in 
seeing that all the parties concerned 
receive reasonable and just treatment. 
The seetions which define the pro- 
cedure in such actions are revised in 
many details, and a subsection is added 
to provide that the form of judgment 
may be varied by the judge or officer 
to meet the circumstances of any case 
so as to afford to the parties to the 
proceedings any right or remedy in the 
judgment to which they may _ be 
entitled. Some sections are redrafted 
to provide greater protection against 
fraudulent agreements between an 
owner and a contractor by means of 
fictitious contract prices. Among other 
numerous changes the new act provides 
that wage-earners may enforce lens in 
respect to uncompleted contracts, 
notice of motion that the applicant will 
ask for judgment on his claim to be 
served on the proper parties; lien- 
holders are entitled, at any reasonable 
time to inspect the agreement relating 
to the work which is to be performed; 
where a valid lien is not established a 
claimant may nevertheless recover a 
personal judgment against any party 
to the action. 


The sub-section of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act which limits the 
amount of compensation payable in 
respect to death or injury to 66 2/3 per 
cent of his average monthly earnings 
was amended by the addition of a 
clause establishing $12.50 per week as 
the minimum rate of compensation 
where the dependants are a vidow (or 
an invalid husband) and one-or more 
children. The effect of this amendment 
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is shown as follows: Where a work- 
man whose average earnings are $60 a 
month is killed leaving a widow and 
two children, formerly only $40 a 
month compensation (two-thirds of 
$60) could be paid; now the widow 
and children. will receive $54.17 a 
month (the latter being the equivalent 
| of $12.50 a week) ; and this will be the 
‘ allowance no matter how small the 
- deseased earnings. The 
amendment will not in any case give a 
widow or child more than the $40 and 
$10 respectively prescribed in the other 
clauses of the Act, nor does it apply to 
any case except where there is a widow 
(or an invalid husband) and one or 
more children. The amendment came 
into force on May 8, 1923, and applies 
to pension payments accruing after 
that date in past cases as well as to 
future cases. a 


workman’s 


By an amendment to the Municipal 
Act municipal councils are authorized, 
as an alternative to the existing 
gratuity system, to- grant an annual 
retiring allowance for life to any of- 
ficer who has been in the service of 
the corporation for at least 20 years, 
and who through illness or old age has 
become incapable of discharging his 
duties efficiently. The allowances are 
limited in amount to three-fifths of the 
average annual salary for the last three 
years of his service. Under the gratuity 
system, instituted in 1913, such em- 
ployees received on retirement a lump 
sum not exceeding the aggregate of 
salary for the last three years. 


Municipal couneils were authorized 
to pass bylaws to enable commercial 
travellers, whose employment neces- 
sitates their absence from time to time 
from the municipality, to take special 
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polls preceding the date of the regular 
municipal and school board elections. 
Formerly this privilege was confined 
to railway employees, railway mail 
clerks employed by the Post Office 
Department of Canada, and railway 
express clerks employed by an express 
company. 


Under an amendment to the Adoles- 
cent School Attendance Act, boys and 
girls whose parents or guardians reside 
in a rural school section and whose 
services are required in the household 
or on the farm of their parents or 
guardians, were exempted from those 
provisions of the Act which require 
full time school attendance of adoles- 
cents between the ages of 14 and 16 
years. Claims for exemption were 
previously allowed only in eases of 
sickness or where a home permit or 
employment certificate had been grant- 
ed, or equivalent courses of study had 
been begun or completed. By a pro- 
clamation published in the Ontario 
Gazette on May 19, the date on which 
section 7 of the Adolescent School 
Attendance Act will take effect was 
deferred for a further period of two 
years, namely from September 1, 1928, 
to September 1, 1925. The earlier date 
had been fixed for this section of the 
act in a proclamation of July 13, 1920. 
Section 7 provides that except in cases 
of sickness or where equivalent train- 
ing is, or has been provided, every 
adolescent between 16 and 18 years of 
age shall attend part-time courses of 
instruction, approved by the Minister, 
for an aggregate of at least 320 hours 
each year, destributed as regards times 
and seasons as may suit the circum- 
stances of each locality when such 
courses of instruction are established 
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in the municipality in which he resides 
or is employed. The power conferred 
upon the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil under the Act of 1921 to authorize 
the extra-mural employment of persons 
confined in prisons or reformatories in 
the Provinee, was, by an amendment 1o 
the Act, limited to persons confined or 
transferred under a Provincial statute. 
A special act was passed to provide 
that the Attorney General’s consent is 
not required before any action is com- 
menced against the Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario for 
damages arising through the negligence 
of the agents, contractors, officers, em- 
ployees or servants of the Commission 
in the construction, equipment or 
operation of an electric railway. By an 
amendment to the Landlord and Tenant 
Act, it was provided that where a 
tenant disputes the landlord’s right to 
distrain any of his goods or disputes 
the amount claimed by a landlord, 
either party may apply to a judge, 
who may determine the dispute sum- 
marily, | 


Among the other measures of the 
session may be mentioned also an ex- 
tension of the system of rural credit 
which was established two years ago, 
and an act to assist the consolidation 
of cheese factories and thus stabilize 
the production of this commodity in 
the Province. Provision was made dur- 
ing the session for the continuance of 
development work in the north and 
_ north-western portions of the Province 

and for the completion of the Provincial 
Railway to James Bay (Hudson’s Bay). 


A bill to provide free text books in 
public, separate, and industrial schools 
was defeated on its second reading. 
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Other bills failing to reach the final. 
stages included proposals to amend the: 
Vocational Education Act by providing: 
that the representatives of the em- 
ployers and employees serving on 
advisory committees under the act 
should as far as possible be appointed 
by the employers’ or employees’ organ- 
izations respectively ; to amend the law 
as to contributory negligence in con- 
nection with fatal accidents; to ensure 
fair wages on Provincial Government 
contracts; to regulate public auto- 
mobile garages and service stations and 
to govern the employment and examin- 
ation of automobile mechanics employ- 
ed therein; and ‘‘to provide for the 
better prevention of certain commercial 
agreements.’’ In connection with the 
last named proposal, a similar bill, 
aiming at the prevention of conspir- 
acles in restraint of trade, was in- 
troduced at the previous session and 
was then referred to a special com- 
mittee which met for investigation dur- 
ing the recess. This committee report- 
ed early in the course of the last ses- 
sion that they had reached the econ- 
clusion ‘‘that the public interest ‘will 
be sufficiently served at the present 
time by confining the operation of any 
legislation to such trade agreements as 
are or may be deemed violations of the 
eriminal code of Canada, and by prov- 
iding means by which information may 
be obtained by the Attorney General 
before taking action for the annulment 
of such an agreement by the court, and 
by conferring upon the court in an 
action of the suit of the attorney 
general for that purpose, power to 
restrain any action under the agree- 
ment and to direct the future course to 
be pursued by the parties therein.’’ 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT. 


Disagreement between Senate and House of Commons. 


BILL to amend the Industrial Dis- 

putes Investigation Act, 1907, was 
introduced by the Hon. James Mur- 
dock, Minister of Labour, in the House 
of Commons on March 21 and passed 
unanimously by the House on April 20. 
The Minister explained that the pro- 
posed amendments, which related to 
sections 15, 57 and 58, involved no 
change in the purpose of the Act, but 
were designed to convey more clearly 
the intent of these sections as they now 
stand and have been understood for a 
number of years. The Senate sub- 
sequently introduced amendments 
which, in the opinion of the House of 
Commons, were inconsistent with the 
purposes of the bill, and could not be 
accepted. The view of the House of 
Commons to this effect was com- 
municated to the Senate, but the latter 
decided to adhere to 
amendments; under’ these 
stances the bill was dropped. 


The bill as passed by the House of 
Commons is printed below, followed by 
the sections of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act affected by the bill, 
the proposed amendments being shown 
in italics: 


circum- 


An Act to amend The Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907. 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
‘gent of the Senate and House of Commons of 
Canada, enacts as follows:— 


1. Subparagraph (b) of paragraph two of 
section fifteen of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, as enacted by section 
two of chapter twenty-nine of the statutes of 
1910, is amended by inserting after the word 
‘¢eommittee’’, in the eighteenth line thereof, 
the words ‘‘of the employees’’; and by in- 
serting after the word ‘‘employer’’ in the 
nineteenth line threof, the words ‘‘or that it 
has been impossible to secure conference or 
to enter into negotiations’’; and by inserting 


its proposed 


after the word ‘‘further’’, in the last line 
thereof, the words ‘‘effort or’’. 


2. Section fifty-seven of the said Aet, as 
amended by section five of chapter twenty-nine 
of the statutes of 1910, and as further amended 
by section five of chapter twenty-nine of the 
statutes of 1920, is further amended by insert- 
ing after the word ‘‘intended’’, in the second 
line thereof, the words ‘‘or desired’’; and by 
inserting after the word ‘‘intended’’, in the 
fourth line thereof, the words ‘‘or desired’’; 
and by inserting after the word ‘‘dispute’’, 
in the fourth line thereof, the words ‘‘it shall 
be unlawful for the employer to make effective 
a proposed change in wages or hours or for 
the employees to go on strike’’; and by insert- 
ing, after the word ‘‘affected’’, in the seventh 
line thereof, the words ‘‘the application for 
the appointment of a Board shall be made by 
the employers or employees proposing the 
change in wages or in hours’’; 


3. Section fifty-eight of the said Act is 
amended by inserting after the word ‘‘lock- 
out’’, in the first line thereof, the words ‘‘or 
making effective a change in wages or hours’’; 
and by inserting after the word ‘‘lockout”’’, 
in the last line thereof, the words ‘‘or change’’. 


The following paragraphs show sec- 
tions 15, 57, and 58 of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, the addi- 
tions proposed by the amending bill 
being printed in italics. 


Sec, 15 (b). . failing an adjustment of the 
dispute or a reference thereof by the Minister to 
a Board to the best of the knowledge and belief 
of the declarants a strike will be declared, 
that the dispute has been the subject of 
negotiations between the committee of the 
employees and the employer, or that it has 
been impossible to secure conference or to 
enter into negotiations, that all efforts to 
obtain a satisfactory settlement have failed, 
and that there is no reasonable hope of secur- 
ing settlement by further effort or negotia- 
tions. (1910, c. 29.) 


' See. 57.—Employers and employees shall 
give at least thirty days’ notice of an intended 
or desired change affecting conditions of em- 
ployment with respect to wages or hours; and 
in the event of such intended or desired change 
resulting in a dispute, it shall be unlawful for 
the employer to make effective a proposed 
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change in wages or hours or for the employees 
to go on strike, until the dispute has been 
finally dealt with by a Board, and a copy of 
its report has been delivered through the 
Registrar to both the parties affected; the 
application for the appointment of «a Board 
shall be made by the employers or employees 
proposing the change wm wages or hours; 
neither of those parties shall alter the condi- 
tiens of employment with respect to wages or 
hours, or on account of the dispute do or be 
concerned in doing, directly or indireetly, any- 
thing in the nature of a lockout or strike, 
or a suspension or discontinuance of employ- 
ment or work, but the relationship of employer 
and employee shall continue uninterrupted by 
the dispute, or anything arising out of the 
dispute; but if, in the opinion of the Board, 
either party uses this or any other provision 
of this Act for the purpose of unjustly main- 
taining a given condition of affairs through 
delay, and the Board so reports to the Minister, 
such party shall be guilty of an offence, and 
liable to the same penalties as are imposed for 
a violation of the next preceding section (Am. 
1920, ¢. 29), ; 

Sec. 58.—Any employer declaring or caus- 
ing a lockout or making effective a change in 
wages or hours contrary to the provisions of 
this Act shall be liable to a fine of not less 
than one hundred dollars, nor more than one 
- thousand dollars for each day or part of a day 
that such lockout or change exists. 


The Amendments Explained. 


The Minister explained in the House 
of Commons on April 20 that the pro- 
posed amendment in section 15, relat- 
ing to declarations by trade union 
officers, would facilitate applications 
for boards of investigation. In certain 
eases in the past, he said, workers’ 
committees could not make applica- 
tions as required by this section for the 
reason that communications which 
such committees would address to the 
employer remained unanswered, and 
that therefore the committees could not 
literally declare that negotiations had 
been held as required. Heretofore it 
had been difficult to affirm in cer- 
tain cases that negotiations had taken 
place, and that all efforts to effect a 
settlement by negotiation had failed. 
The amendment proposed to meet this 
situation by declaring that, to warrant 
the forming of a board, it should be 
sufficient for the workers’ committees 
to make a declaration that it had been 
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impossible to secure a conference or 
enter into negotiation. 


In regard to ‘section 57, which 
governs the relations of parties pending 
proceedings, the Minister explained the 
proposed amendments as follows: 


It is proposed to place clearly upon one of 
the parties to the dispute the onus or respon- 
sibility of applying for the board of investiga- 
tion. In many cases in the past the employer 
and the employee have waited for one or the 
other to move, the one expecting that the other 
was going to ask for a board of investigation, 
neither party aecepting it as their respon- 
sibility to make the necessary application. It 
seems as though—in the general orderly pro- 
cess that, I think, Canada requires in the con- 
duct of relations between employers and work- 
men—the responsibility for making the applica- 
tion should rest somewhere. We are trying, 
in section 57, to define where that responsibility 
shall rest and to indicate to either the em- 
ployer or the employee, as the case may be, that 
it is his responsibility under the law to make 
the necessary application for the board.’’ 


The Minister further emphasized the 
fact that in the past there had been no 
obligation upon either party to make 
a move. By far the largest number of 
applications that had been made for 
boards had been made by employees 
and not by employers. The purpose of 
the amendment was to assign properly 
the responsibility for failure to dd the 
thing which the public expects shall be 
done on the part of an employer or on 
the part of the employee, and to oblige 
the party proposing a change to ask 
for a board if the dispute is not settled 
by mutual agreement. 


The Senate Amendments. 


In its passage through the Senate 
the bill, in the form in which it left the 
House of Commons was strongly sup- 
ported by Senator Dandurand, the 
Government leader. The principles of 
the bill were also in general approved 
by Senator G. D. Robertson, former 
Minister of Labour, who favoured the 
amendments which the bill proposed, 
and resisted other amendments pro- 
posed in the Senate as impairing the 
efficacy of the Act as it now stands. 
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Section 1 of the bill, amending Sec- 
tion 15 of the Act, was allowed to 
stand. 


In the course of a debate on May 15 
on Section 2 of the bill, Senator Robert- 
son, former Minister of Labour, remark- 
ed as follows: 


‘‘For years after the Industrial Disputes 
Act became law there was a persistent and 
continued opposition to it on the part of or- 
ganized labour in this country, and every year 
from 1907 to 1912, at the annual sessions of 
the Labour Congress of Canada, resolutions 
were passed demanding the repeal of the law 
—in fact, I think I am safe in saying up to 
1917. More recently, by reason of efforts that 
have been made by succeeding Administrations 
to administer the law fairly and impartially 
and to show no favouritism to either party, 
Labour slowly and surely acquired some con- 
fidence in the honest intentions of the law 
and the gentlemen who placed it upon the 
Statute Book. For sixteen years the labour 
organizations affected by this legislation had 
suffered, consequent upon the operation of the 
Act, all the losses that were entailed thereby, 
and all they ask, and all the Government asks 
in presenting this amendment to Parliament, 
is that the employers to-day be required to 
do likewise. The law as it stands now con- 
templated that the employers would respect 
it in that respect. But in 1921, when the 
general reduction was threatened, the Depart- 
ment of Justice was consulted, and said: 
‘Yes, the employers are undoubtedly violat- 
ing the spirit of the Act, but we are afraid 
that.they cannot be brought to ibook vor 
penalized in any way’—Why? Because the 
penalty clauses of the Act only provide 
penalties for two offences: one, if employees 
go on strike contrary to the provisions of 
the Act; and, two, if the employer indulges 
in a lockout. In this case the employers 
were not locking out anybody; they were 
simply saying: ‘We are going to reduce your 
wages; we are not violating the law’. But 
undoubtedly thew were violating the spirit and 
intent of the law; so the Government to-day 
ask Parliament to endorse an amendment to 
the Act which will cause it to be interpretated 
as it was always intended that is should be, 
in such manner that will work equitably and 
fairly to all parties concerned and aflected 
by mt.27 


The Hon. Mr. Dandurand, speaking 
of the efficacy of the act in the past 
said: 

‘‘The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
has brought about this result in Canada, that 


of 580 disputes referred under the terms of 
the statute from 1907 to 1923, there have been 
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only 36 cases in which the threatened strike 
was not averted. I maintain that this is a very 
important result. One of the late Ministers 
of Labour, who was not from the labour world, 
the late Hon. Mr. Crothers, stated in 1917, 
after having had the administration of this 
Act under his supervision, the following 
opinion: 


‘One sometimes hears it said that the labour 
laws of Australia are far in advance of ours, 
and I wish to say a word for the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. Although the Act is 
not a child of mine, I have never lost an oppor- 
tunity of giving credit to those who succeeded 
in getting this Act placed upon the Statute 
Book of Canada. I believe the principle in- 
volved in it is good, and I am sure that it has 
been the means of preventing large numbers 
of strikes. This Act has saved the wage 
earners of this country millions and millions 
of dollars. It has maintained industrial peace 
in scores of cases where very serious troubles 
would have developed but for the provisions 
of this or some similar Act.’ ’’ 


Section 2 was deleted from the bill 
on the motion of Senator W. B. Ross, 
who said: 


‘‘Tf ‘you strike out this section and leave 
the matter as it is, you will be doing no in- 
justice to labour. It will be in their interest 
to get as quick a decision as they ean. The 
board can make this award as of the date when 
the reduction took place, and they will get 
their money. On the other hand, if you 
adopt this new procedure and require the com- 
pany to go on at the existing rate of wages 
pending the decision of the board, and to do 
so under a penalty of $1,000 a day, you may 
do a great injustice to the company, because 
if it should take three or four months they 
would pay out a large amount of wages in 
that time, and it is a commonplace to say that 
they would have no way of getting it back. 
Ag we are doing no. injustice to the labourer 
and conferring no new right on the employer, 
I think it would be wise to strike out this sec- 
tion and leave the law as it is. 


Senator Béique subsequently made a 
motion, which was agreed to, that Sec- 
tion 57 of the Act stand as at present, 
but that the following paragraph be 
added as Section 57a. 


‘¢57a: It shall be unlawful for any employer 
without the consent of a majority of the em- 
ployees evidenced in writing, signed by them, 
or their authorized representatives, or for 
any employee to make any change in the 
conditions of employment with respect to 
wages or hours, unless the party making the 
change has before doing so applied for the 
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appointment of a Board to which the dispute 
shall be submitted, and as regards wages the 
Board may declare its decision retroactive to 
any date not anterior to that on which the 
change was made. On the failure of either 
party to abide by the decision of the Board 
the other party may have recourse to a strike 
or lockout as the ease may be.’’ 


On consideration of Section 3 of the 
amending bill, relating to the penalty 
for causing lockouts, Senator Lyneh- 
Staunton proposed to amend Section 8 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, explain- 

ing his proposal as follows: — 


‘‘By the provision of subsection 3 of sec- 
tion 8 of the Act of 1907, where the employer 
and the employee do not agree upon a third 
arbitrator, the appointment is in the hands of 
the Minister of Labour. Now, it has been 
represented to me by very important employers 
that this is not a very satisfactory condition. 
and that a great many employers have re- 
fused to agree to a Board because they have 
felt that the Minister of Labour, in the nature 
of things, cannot be an impartial umpire be- 
tween the contending parties. They say that 
the selection should be made by a man who 
is not affiliated with either side. I point out 
that it has been stated here that nearly all 
the applications for Boards have been made 
by employees. One of the reasons, as given 
to me—personally I know nothing about it— 
is that the labour representative consistently 
declines to agree to a third man, because he 
thinks that the Minister of Labour will cast 
a benevolent eye on his side. JI therefore 
wish to substitute for the Minister of Labour 
the Chief Justice of the province in which 
the dispute arises, or, if the dispute interests 
more than one province, then the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Canada. I therefore 
beg leave to move: 


4, (1) Subsection 2 of section eight of 
the said Act is hereby repealed and the fol- 
lowing substituted therefor: 


‘, (2) If either of the parties fails or 
neglects to duly make any recommendation 
within the said period, or such extension 
thereof as the Minister on cause shown 
grants, the Chief Justice of the province 
in which the dispute arose, or, if there be 
no such Chief Justice in that province, 
the Chief Justice of the highest court of 
last resort in civil matters in that prov- 
ince, or, in any case where the dispute 
did not arise in one province only, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, shall as soon thereafter as possible 
appoint a fit person to be a member of the 
Board; and such member shall be deemed 
to be appointed on the recommendation of 
the said party.’’ 
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Section 4 of the said section eight is 
hereby repealed and the following sub- 
stituted therefor: 


‘*(4) If the members chosen on the 
recommendation of the parties fail or ne- 
glect to duly make any recommendation 
within the said period, or such extension 
thereof as the Minister on cause shown 
grants, the Chief Justice of the province 
in which the dispute arose, or, if there be 
no such Chief Justice in that province, 
the Chief Justice of the highest court of 
last resort in civil matters in that province, 
or, in any case where the dispute did not 
arise in one province only, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
shall as soon thereafter as possible ap- 
point a fit person to be a third member 
of the Board, and such member shall be 
deemed to be appointed on the recom 
mendation of the other two members of 
the Board.’’ 


Then I will read it altogether: 
(3) The following is hereby added to 
the said section 8 as subsection 6 thereof: 


In subsections 2 and 4 of this section 
the expression, ‘‘Chief Justice’’ includes 
any judge duly authorized as and for the 
Chief Justice. 


The foregoing amendment was agreed 
to by a vote of 26 to 16. 


On the third reading, Senator Robert- 
son moved that the bill be referred 
back to the committee of the whole 
House for the purpose of reconsidering 
the proposed amendment to Section 8 
of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, on the ground that there had 
been a misunderstanding, and also with 
a view to an amendment which would 
permit a renewal of the practice of 
appointing judges as chairmen. Prior 
to 1920, he said, in almost every case 
in which the Minister had to appoint a 
chairman of a board of conciliation a 
judge was selected, but in 1920 the 
Judges Act was amended, and again in 
1921 it was further amended, so that 
judges could be used but not paid. 
‘‘Experience taught the Labour De- 
partment that judges, like other men, 
are not very anxious to render special 
services unless they are compensated, 
so the Department has been deprived 
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of the services of judges as chairmen 
of boards.’’ 


Senator Robertson’s motion was 
carried by a vote of 28 to 10. When, 
however, the bill was recommitted and 
Senator Dandurand moved to strike 
out the amendment of Senator Lynch- 
Staunton the Committee voted by 35 to 
25 to retain the amendment. 


A further proposal to amend the Act 
by adding the following paragraph as 
section 570 was made by Senator G. V. 
White, but was negatived without a 
division: 


57b. It shall be unlawful for employers to 
declare a lockout, or for employees to go on 
strike, concerning any further matter or cause 
other than those affecting conditions of em- 
ployment with respect to wages or hours, 
until such matter or cause has been finally 
dealt with by a Board and copy of its report 
delivered through the Registrar to both parties 
affected. 


The bill as amended passed its third 
reading in the Senate on June 20. 


Non-Concurrence in Senate Amendments. 


When the amendments made in the 
bill by the Senate were under con- 
sideration in the House of Commons on 
June 25 the Minister of Labour moved: 


‘‘That a message be sent to the Senate to 
acquaint their Honours that this House dis- 
agrees to their amendments to Bill No. 84, 
an act to amend the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, for reasons that the 
said amendments defeat the objects aimed at 
in the bill and would complicate rather than 
simplify procedure.’’ 


In explanation of the motion the 
Minister made the following statement: 


This bill as originally introduced into the 
House of Commons had as its object the 
amendment of sections 15, 27 and 58. No 
new features were proposed, the amendments 
seeking simply to convey more clearly the in- 
tent of those sections as they had been generally 
understood; also in the, case of section 58 a 
specific penalty was provided for an offence 
with regard to which in the statute as it had 
stood a penalty was implied but not stated. 
The principal amendment was that whereby in 


section 57 it is provided that where employer: 


or workmen intend or desire to make a change 
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in wages or hours ‘‘it shall be unlawful for the 
employer to make effective a proposed change 
in wages or hours or for the employees to go 
on strike until the dispute has been finally dealt 
with by a board and a copy of its report has 
been delivered through the registrar to both 
the parties affected.’’ This proposed amend- 
ment in no way varies the intent of the clause 
but makes its meaning indisputable. In the 
amending bill this same section 57 is further 
amended by requiring that ‘‘the application 
for the appointment of a board shall be made 
by the employers or employees proposing 
the change in wages or hours.’’?’ Whilst it 
has seemed clearly the intent of the statute 
that an application for the establishment of 
a board should proceed from the party pro- 
posing any such change as contemplated, yet 
this is not expressly stated, and, in the case 
of the several hundred boards which have 
been established in the past sixteen or seven- 
teen years, the applications from the employ- 
ers have been few in number, not, in fact, 
exceeding more than two or three per cent, 
a situation which has worked serious in- 
justice to the workmen and has naturally 
aroused their resentment. Under the amend- 
ment proposed by the Minister of Labour 
when the employer proposed a change it 
would be his duty to make application for 
a conciliation board. 


The amending bill passed the House of 
Commons without change. As the bill has 
been returned to this House, its object with 
respect to clarification of section 57 is en- 
tirely defeated, whilst an additional clause 
affecting the appointment of the chairman 
of a board has been added to the bill, which, 
if accepted, would tend seriously to delay 
and embarrass those administering the statute. 
The bill as it now before parliament leaves 
section 57 without the clarifying additions 
proposed in the amending statute, but with a 
clause added which is quite inconsistent with 
and contrary in its effect to the main clause, 
for whereas clause 57 as it now stands pro- 
vides quite clearly that a change with regard 
to wages and hours cannot be made effective 
until any dispute arising has been ‘‘dealt 
with by a board and a copy of its report 
has been delivered through the registrar to 


both the parties aflected;’’ yet the amend- - 


ment of the upper house apparently seeks to 
have the proposed change effective as soon as 
the application for a board has been made. 


The effect of this portion of the proposed 
addition to section 57 is therefore to render 
the whole section contradictory and confusing 
as between its different paragraphs. The 
remainder of the clause proposed as supple- 


‘mentary to section 57 adds to the confusion 


by introducing a reference to the retroactive 
character of the findings of a board. The 
reference in question does not actually add to 
the authority which a conciliation board has 
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always been free to exercise, and, with regard 
to the declaration contained if the last 
sentence of the supplementary clause that 
“fon the failure of either party to abide by 
the decision of the board, the other party 
may have recourse to a strike or lockout as 
the case may be,’’ this also in no way in- 
creases or extends the rights or powers of 
the parties to a dispute beyond those which 
they would in any case possess under the 
statute. The amendment of the upper house 
with respect to section 57 would, therefore, 
have the effect of confusing, complicating and 
delaying procedure, without bringing com- 
pensating benefit of any kind. 


The amendment proposed by the upper 
house with regard to section 8 respecting the 
appointment of a chairman introduces a new 
feature. The statute as it stands provides for 
the selection of a chairman by joint agree- 
ment when possible of the other two members 
of a conciliation board, and requires that, 
where no agreement is reached, the minister 
shall make the necessary appointment. In 
about one-half of several hundred boards 
which have been established a chairman has 
been secured by agreement. It had become 
a general though not invariable practice for 
the Minister of Labour, when called upon to 
appoint a chairman, to select a judge, but this 
practice ceased when two or three years ago 
the Judges’ Act was so amended as to pro- 
hibit the acceptance by a judge of the fees 
ordinarily payable to a chairman or member 
of a conciliation board. It is true that the 
Minister of Labour is not under the Judges’ 
Act, as it has been amended, prohibited from 
asking a judge to act as a chairman, nor is 
a judge apparently prohibited from accepting 
a chairmanship; but since fees are no longer 
payable in such circumstances to a judge, it 
has not been thought reasonable as a rule to 
request a judge to undertake the duties in- 
volved in a chairmanship; such duties, it will 
be understood, are frequently of a _ severe 
and arduous nature and in nearly all cases 
are of the highest moment to employers and 
to large numbers of workmen, as well as 
frequently to the public. In two cases since 
the amendment of the Judges’ Act, judges 
have been, however, appointed, once by the 
Minister of Labour of the late administration 
and once by the present Minister of Labour, 
but in the latter ease the appointment was 
made on the joint recommendation of the 
other board members. In both cases the 
judges concerned accepted from a sense of 
public duty; no fees were of course paid them. 
It may be said that there is every advantage 
in a chairman being secured by joint agree- 
ment and the Minister of Labour appoints a 
chairman with reluctance. Inquiry shows that 
this has been the case with most previous 
ministers. The chances of an agreement are 
manifestly increased when a chairman is 
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secured by joint request of other board mem- 
bers. The method or system, however, under 
which different Ministers of Labour have 
made appointments has not been the subject 
of any known criticism, and certainly the © 
files contain no communications requesting 
or suggesting a change in the present practice. 


The objections to the system laid down in 
the Senate amendment are obvious. In the 
first place, the appointment of a chairman by 
a Chief Justice, whether the Chief Justice 
of a province or of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, would entail inevitable delay. Such 
delays would be particularly unfortunate since, 
despite every effort under present procedure, 
one side or other of the disputing parties is 
sometimes disposed to object to the time 
necessarily occupied in procedure. In the 
second place, a Chief Justice or other judge 
cannot possibly be as intimately seized of the 
nature of the dispute involved and of the 
particular type therefore of man wanted for 
the chairmanship as would be the Minister of 
Labour, who has established the board and 
has been in touch with details of procedure 
from its inception. It would be impossible 
to convey to a judge at a distant point by 
correspondence, which would of necessity be 
as a rule by telegraph with consequent serious 
expenditure and some danger of inaccuracy, all 
the particulars which should be properly at 
hand to enable the judge to reach a correct 
conclusion as to the type of person apparently 
best suited for the important duties involved. 
The judge would exercise his best judgment 
and the appointment might or might not prove 
to be a good one. In any ease the minister 
who is charged with the administration of 
the statute would be freed from responsibility 
on this most vital aspect of administration 
and the judges would become involved in 
the technicalities of departmental procedure. 
Since a considerable proportion of the dis- 
putes dealt with under the statute extend to 
two or more provinces, the task of naming 
the chairman of conciliation boards would 


under the proposed Senate amendment fall 


most frequently to the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, who from the nature of his 
functions may be presumed to be furthest 
removed from contact with industrial disputes 
and necessarily therefore the more dependent 
on the advice of others as to the type of 
person best suited for a chairman in a parti- 
cular case. Despite the high legal and other 
attainments which a Chief Justice would un- 
doubtedly possess, it is submitted that, in ad- 
dition to the complication and delays in pro- 
cedure which the proposed system of appointing 
chairmen would entail, the suggested change 
would be highly detrimental to the successful 
administration of the statute. I would, there- 
fore, move that the amendments of the 
Senate be not concurred in. 
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After further debate the Minister’s 
motion was agreed to by the House of 
Commons without a division. 


The Senate, on June 27, considered a 
message from the House of Commons 
to the effect that the House disagreed 
with the amendments made by the 
Senate, for the reason that these 
amendments defeated the objects aim- 
ed at in the bill, and would complicate 
rather than simplify procedure. Sen- 
ator Robertson endeavoured to effezt 
a compromise by having the Senate 
amendment to section 57 enacted and 
that to section 8, re appointment of 
chairman, withdrawn, and moved ac- 
cordingly that the Senate insist on its 
amendment to section 57, by adding 
section 57a, as proposed; this motion 
was carried. Senator Robertson next 
moved that the Senate do not insist 
_ upon its amendment with reference to 
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the appointment of the Chief Justice, 
but this’ motion was negatived on a 
division by 32 votes to 26, and the 
Senate amendments remained as be- 
fore. Accordingly a notice was sent to 
the House of Commons that the Senate ~ 
insisted upon the amendments made by 
them in the bill, for the following rea- 
sons: (1) Because the provisions of the 
aet should be equally applicable to 
employer and employee; (2) because 
the selection of the third arbitrator by 
the chief justice of a court would 
remove any possible objection that the 
person selected might be more closely 
associated with either one of the con- 
tending parties. 


No further action was taken in the 
matter by the House of Commons and 
the amending bill was dropped for the 
Session with the result that the Act 
remains unchanged. 





CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL PENSIONS. 


ON April 1, at the beginning of the 

present fiscal year, the Dominion 
Government Annuities Branch was 
transferred to the Department of 
Labour from the Post. Office Depart- 
ment. At the annual meeting of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ <Asso- 
ciation which was held at Toronto in 
June an address on Canadian Industrial 
Pensions was delivered by Mr. S. T. 
Bastedo, superintendent of this Branch, 
in which he showed the benefits to both 
employers and their employees that may 
be obtained by availing themselves of 
the Government Annuities Act. 


The address of Mr. Bastedo was as 
follows: 


The question of industrial pensions is one 
which has for some time been occupying the 
thoughtful consideration of many employers 
and employees. It, presumably, has been 
difficult of solution, as few, if any, Canadian 
concerns have in operation a pension system 
that is working satisfactorily, or that is 
constituted on a solvent basis. I am, there- 


fore, glad of the opportunity which Mr. 
Walsh has been good enough to arrange for 
me of presenting for your information some 
of the salient features of the Government 
Annuities Act, which I may say was designed 
expressly for the purpose of affording the 
facilities whereby our people may be aided 
and encouraged to make provision for old 
age by the purchase of annuities. It con- 
tains a provision that employers of labour 
may, pursuant to agreement entered into 
with their employees in that behalf, contract 
with His Majesty for the sale to such of their 
employees as are resident or domiciled in 
Canada of annuities otherwise purchasable 
by such employees as individuals. Any sums 
of money necessary to the carrying out of 
this object, whether such sums are derived 
from the wages of the employees solely, or 
partly from the wages of the employees and 
partly from contributions of the employers, 
or from contributions of the employers sole- 
ly, may be paid by such employers direct 
to the Government, and I am glad to 
be able to say that the Hon. Mr. Murdock, 
the Minister under whose direction the Act 
is now being administered, will be pleased to 
co-operate with employers and employees in 
their efforts to formulate a satisfactory 
scheme by placing the machinery of the 
Annuities Branch at their disposal. The Act 
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requires that any agreement entered into 
between employers and employees shall be of 
a form approved by the Minister, a proviso 
which was probably inserted in the Act so 
that the parties to the agreement might 
regard it as being equitable and just. 


I think it may be truly said that every 
employer of labour is desirous of finding a 
solution of this vexatious problem, and that 
he feels keenly the position of old employees 
who leave his employment after years of 
faithful service with, in a majority of cases, 
nothing but the open door of the poorhouse 
in sight. He is forced to dispense with their 
services if regard is to be had to the main- 
tenance of a vigorous and active staff, and 
with the recurrence of these sad events there 
is impressed upon him the advantage of a 
superannuation system under which he might 
_ be able to say to his employees as they reach 
“the age of retirement: ‘‘Good-bye, go and 
.enjoy your well-earned leisure.’’ 


Tt.is not necessary for me to mention the 
difficulties with which employers and em- 
ployees have been faced in their efforts to 
evolve a pension system, these being already 
too well known, suffice it to say that both in 
this country and in the United States the 
pathway of industrial concerns which have 
attempted to operate such sehemes on other 
than an actuarial basis is strewn with fail- 
ures. It required but a few years of opera- 
tion to demonstrate their inadequacy. Even 
so well managed an organization as the 
United States Steel Corporation, with a fund 
to begin with of $12,000,000, established 
jointly by the Corporation and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, after five years’ practical ex- 
perience found it advisable to change their 
superannuation plan to one on a reserve basis, 
and its then Chairman, the Hon. Mr. Gary, 
to whose attention I brought the Canadian 
System in the hope that he might apply it to 
a small branch in Canada, said that if at the 
time their scheme was inaugurated there had 
existed in the United States such an op- 
portunity as is provided by the Canadian 
Government, their pension plans might per- 
haps have taken some different form through 
arrangements with the Government. Another 
large employer in the United States, with 
whom I had some correspondence in regard 
to the system which he was operating, said 
he had come to the conclusion, after a number 
of years’ experience, that no such scheme 
could be operated successfully unless under 
Government control. As to the merits of 
the Canadian System, I might quote from a 
letter which I received a few years ago from 
an eminent Canadian, well known throughout 
the Dominion as a leading authority on 
financial matters, and who possesses actuarial 
qualifications second to none in any country. 
He said: ‘‘In discussing the system of 
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‘Government Annuities with my friends 
‘‘from time to time, I have always frankly 
‘‘stated that in my opinion the benefits of- 
‘‘fered for the rates charged are exceed- 
‘fingly liberal, and that I do not know of 
‘fany institution which could possibly afford 
‘‘to offer terms so advantageous. If the 
‘general working population of Canada were 
‘fable to realize the favourable basis on 
‘‘which Annuities could be secured from the 
‘*Government, there would be very few 
‘famong the thrifty and thoughtful who 
‘‘would not take advantage thereof.’’ 


A matter which has become almost a right- 
mare to employers is that of the labour turn- 
over which occurs in the first two or three 
years of employment, namely, that restless 
desire to move from place to place which 
seems to periodically attack young unmarried 


men, though the wages paid to them are as |, 
high as those paid elsewhere for the same 


class of work. It is believed that the intro- 
Government 
System of providing for their retirement, 
‘when their day’s work in done,’ would go 
a long way to put a quietus on this practice. 
It is further believed that the adoption of 
the system would promote closer relations 
between employer and employee, and would 
do much to secure that continuity of service 
so necessary to the successful operation of 
any industry and, therefore, would be in the 
interest of both employer and employee alike. 


The system has everything to commend it. 
There is nothing experimental about it. The 
results are certain. The benefits are calculat- 
ed on what is approximately a 5 per cent 
compound interest basis, and any scheme bas- 
ed upon it would be absolutely solvent. It 
has the security of the whole of the Domi- 
nion of Canada behind it. It would be free 
from all cost of administration, which would 
be borne by the Government. There are no 
forfeitures. If for any reason payments are 
interrupted, they may be resumed at any 
time, and if not resumed the annuitant will 
receive at the date fixed for the contract to 
mature such annuity as the payments made 
will purchase. The Annuity cannot be alien- 
ated or anticipated. It cannot be seized or 
levied upon by the process of any court. The 
contract is not transferable, so that no matter 
what pressure may be brought upon an an- 
nuitant he cannot be deprived of his an- 
nuity. It is positively the only plan of 
saving which will enable a man (or woman) 
to spend his capital as well as his income 
without his income becoming smaller no mat- 
ter how long he may live, and it is only by 
such a system of investment that a wage- 
earner may expect to provide a competency 
for old age. Another important considera- 
tion is that, the contract being with the 
Government, the employee will have no cause 
for anxiety about the payment of the annuity 
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when it becomes due, and no matter where 
he may reside, or how long he may live, the 
annuity will be paid to him every month. 
The system is most elastic, and it has been 
very properly described by an American 
writer on economic subjects as ‘‘the savings 
bank, the insurance policy, and the endow- 
ment bond rolled into one.’’?’ What better 
plan should be required or desired? 


An annuity of any amount from $50 to 
$5,000 may be purchased to begin at any 
age desired. The age fixed will probably be 
the age when the employee may be expected 
to be no longer able to render a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay, or when he may 
naturally wish to be relieved from_ arduous 
toil, «sually at 65. But the time of retire- 
ment will probably have to be determined by 
the nature of the work engaged in, men in 
some occupations being, as is well known, 
old at 55, while in others a man may be able 
to render useful service even up to 70. But 
unless some systematic plan of saving, such 
as is provided by the Annuities Act is adopt- 
ed, the large proportion of employees will 
reach the end of productive life without 
having aecumulated any means of support. 


The plan of purchase would be, a matter of 
arrangement. A contributory system should 
commend itself to both. In that way the 
employer would be free from any suspicion 
that he had some ulterior object in view in 
advocating the plan, and the employee would 
appreciate to a greater extent that which 
had cost him something to obtain. He could 
authorize his employer to deduct from his 
weekly wage his share of the amount as- 
certained to be necessary to be paid to 
secure the annuity aimed at, the premium 
rate for the whole term being the rate paid 
at the age of commencement. 
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Under the Immediate Annuity System pro- 
vision could be made for those old employees 
who have now reached the retirement age, 
and who are from years of faithful service 
entitled to friendly consideration. 


With the tables which have been prepar- 
ed, and of which a copy will be found with 
the booklet which has been distributed, any 
employer will be able to calculate what the 
annual cost would be of carrying any number 
of men, or this would be calculated for him 
by the Department if the necessary data as 
to ages (last birthday) and the sex of the 
employees is furnished. 


To illustrate the application of the system, 
I shall give you as an example the case of a 
young man of 20 desiring to secure at 65 an 
annuity of $25 a month to be paid to him 
from 65 as long as he lives, with, in case of 
his death before the annuity becomes pay- 
able, a return to his heirs of the payments 
made by or for him plus 4 per cent com- 
pound interest. The weekly payment in his 
case would be 40 cents, or on a 50-50 basis 
20 cents by the employer and 20 cents by the 
employee. For a man of 25 the weekly rate 
would be 26 cents each; for a man of 30, 34 
eents each; and for a man of 35, 45 cents 
each, the rate increasing as the accumulative 
period shortens. 


If the man of 20 died at 64 his heirs would 
receive a lump sum payment of $2,570.66. 


The Department will be glad to supply any 
employer contemplating the introduction of 
the system with the necessary explanatory 
literature for distribution among his em- 
ployees, as it is most important that they should 
have a thorough knowledge of the proposi- 
tion before entering upon it, 





ANNUAL REPORT OF ALBERTA BUREAU OF LABOUR. 


VALUABLE information on industry 

and labour in Alberta is given in 
the annual report of the Labour Bu- 
reau, a branch of the Department of 
Public Works of the province. The 
Alberta Bureau of Labour has a wide 
field of action, being charged with the 
duty of administering the provincial 
employment bureau and offices and 
the Minimum Wage, Boiler and Fac- 
tories Acts, besides: licensing moving 
picture operators and apprentices and 
inspecting theatres. 


Information was secured from em- 
ployers relating to wages, working 
hours, payroll and the nationality of 
workers employed in the province dur- 
ing the twelve months from November 
1, 1921, to October 31, 1922. Returns 
received from 900 firms covered 23,746 
male employees over and 3886 under 18 
years of age, 2,243 female employees 
over, and 186 under 18, and 241 ap- 
prentices. The total payroll of these 
firms, for salaries and wages, was $23,- 
368,633, of which sum $20,465,395 was 
paid to wage earners. Of the male em- 
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ployees 14,655 were on the payroll in 
November, 1921, and a gradual decrease 
was shown in each succeeding month 
until April, 1922, when the total was 
10,468. Decided increases followed in 
each subsequent month until Sept- 
ember, when the total was 23,717. In 
October there was once more a decline, 
the male employees numbering 16,318 
in that month. Allowing for special 
circumstances, such as the closing down 
of the mining industry and the employ- 
ment of large numbers for short 
periods on farms, it is estimated that in 
Alberta there are approximately 25,000 
employable persons upon whom the 
industries of the province may draw 
at busy times, but for all of whom 
there is not a constant need. | 


The office of the chief factory in- 
spector was moved during the year 
from Calgary to Edmonton, and other 
changes resulted from the placing of 
this branch under the Labour Bureau. 
The factory inspectors, in addition to 
their own duties, arranged for sessions 
to be held by the recently appointed 
Minimum Wage Board at Edmonton, 
Calgary, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, 
Drumheller and Wetaskiwin, and 
secured witnesses to appear before the 
Board in the interest of both parties. 
The number of factories inspected dur- 
ing 1922 was 2,186, employing 14,400 
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workers, of whom 10,108 were male and 
4,292 were female. Numerous recom- 
mendations were made as the result of 
these inspections, the points of criticism 
being mainly in regard to safety prov- 
isions, such as the guarding of ma. 
chinery, keeping exits and fire-escapes 
elear; to health provisions including 
ventilation and sanitation; and to the 
regulating of shifts, hours and wages, 
so as to comply with the requirements 
of the Factories and Minimum Wage 
Acts. 


Only two violations of the child labour 

provisions of the Factories Act were 
found by the inspectors’ during the 
year, and both of these cases were 
adjusted. 


The report on steam boilers inspec- 
tion shows an increase of 212 inspec- 
tions in 1922 over 1921, the weekly 
returns aggregating a total of 2,290 
completed inspections. In connection 
with a fire at Drumheller where six — 
boilers were affected the report says 
‘‘Tt was interesting to note how three 
of the large boilers and main steam 
piping attached had been protected 
against the high temperatures of the 
fire by the magnesia covering, which 
proved to be an efficient insulator and 


a cheap means of insurance against 


such fires.’’ 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO. 


Orders of Board respecting the wages of feMale workers (a) in hotels, restaurants, etc., 
in Toronto; (b) in boot, shoe and leather industry in Ontario. 


WO new orders were issued during 

the past month by the Minimum 
Wage Board of Ontario to become ef- 
fective on September 1, 1928. The first 
governs the wages paid to female work- 
ers in hotels, restaurants and refresh- 
ment rooms in Toronto, and the second 
the wages paid to female employ- 
ees in boot and shoe manufacturing and 
in all trades engaged in the manufacture 
of any sort of leather goods. 


Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment 
Rooms. — The new regulations provide 
that no female employee in these oc- 
cupations in Toronto shall be paid less 
than $12.50 per week. Employees who 
work 36 hours per week or longer are 
entitled to this rate, and those who work 
less than 386 hours per week must be 
paid at the rate of 25 cents per hour. 
Employees who work for more than 50 
hours per week are to be paid at least 
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25 per hour for all the time beyond that 
number of hours. No reduction of these 
rates for apprentices is permitted. 
Charges for lodging must not be in ex- 
cess of $2 per week, for board in excess 
of $5 per week, or for single meals in 
excess of 25 cents per meal. Deductions 
for absence must not exceed the value 
of the time lost. Employees required 
to wait on the premises must be paid 
for the time thus spent. Every estab- 
lishment affected by the order must 


MINIMUM WAGES OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN 
BOOT, SHOE AND LEATHER FACTORIES 
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keep a copy of it conspicuously posted 
on the premises. 


Boot, Shoe and Leather Workers. — 
The regulations respecting the wages to 
be paid to female employees in the 
manufacture of boots, shoes and leather 
goods are practically identical with 
those respecting wages in the needle 
trades (LAsourR GazmrtTr, September, 
1922, page 991), the minimum scales 
being as shown in the accompanying 
table. 


The present order, however, differs 
from the order respecting needle work- 
ers in the section governing piece- 
workers, which is as follows: 


‘‘The wages paid to each time-worker and 
to each piece worker during the first six 
months employment in the industry shall 
conform to this order. In the ease of piece 
workers of more than six months experience 
it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent: receive 
wages conformable to this order.’’ 


The section regarding waiting, be- 
sides providing that an employee re- 
quired to wait on the premises shall be 
paid for the time thus spent, requires 
further that piece workers shall be paid 
at a rate not less than that fixed for 
the class to which they belong. 


INTERIM REPORT OF DOMINION FUEL BOARD. 


HE Dominion Fuel Board has issued 

an interim report which covers 
mainly a statement of the broad facts 
relating to Canada’s past and present 
position in regard to fuel supplies, with 
a review of the various methods now 
advaneed for strengthening that posi- 
tion, and of the investigations planned 
or already initiated by the Board to 
ascertain the practical value of every 
promising source of permanent relief. 
In the foreword to the report it is point- 
ed out that the primary purpose of the 
Dominion Fuel Board is to institute a 
thorough study of the underlying causes 
of recurring coal shortages and of the 


methods by which they may be counter- 
acted. 


Although Canada has a present coal 
consumption of about 32 million tons 
annually as against known reserves of 
1,234,269 million metric tons, the po- 
pulous industrial section of Ontario and 
Quebee is dependent on the great coal 
regions of the United States only a few 
hundred miles away. While there are 
ample reserves of United States bitum- 
inous coal, described as practically in- 
exhaustible, the anthracite area cover- 
ing only 484 square miles has reserves 
that at the present rate of consumption 
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will last only from 80 to 100 years. It 
is stated in the report that the coal fields 
in the small section of this latter area 
from which Canada draws her supphes 
are estimated to last at the present rate 
of consumption not more than thirty- 
six years. 


The crucial problem is provision of 
fuel for domestic heating, as there is 
always the contingency of the supply of 
anthracite from the United States being 
cut off. The ideal solution would be 
to make it possible to depend entirely 
on our own fuel resources, and in the 
opinion of the Board this may be ac- 
complished:to a greater degree than ‘is 
now popularly thought to be possible. 
The Board suggests that if the bitum- 
inous coal from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick were used in the making of 
domestic coke, partly displacing United 
States bituminous, it could materially 
assist in the solution of the domestic fuel 
problem. With regard v0 the coal of 


both the Maritime provinces and Alberta 


the crucial problem is one of transport- 
ation costs. A rate of $9 a ton was 


named by Sir Henry Thornton, Presi-. 


dent of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, for trainload lots from Alberta 
to Ontario during May, June and July. 
Some further reduction may be possible 
by the use of the lake and rail route, 
but distribution charges and the price 
at the mine, the report states, will also 
have to be materially reduced before 
any large movement of Alberta coal may 
expected. | 


The Board is making arrangements 
to have a thorough survey made of the 
deposits of suitable coal that can be 
made available for the central Canada 
market. It is convineed of the import- 
ance of an investigation into the feasi- 
bility of establishing by-product re- 
covery coking plants in the larger 
centres of population for the purpose 
of producing coke for domestic heating, 
and has decided to employ an expert to 
report upon the matter. Ontario and 
Quebee are estimated to have available 
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water power to the extent of nearly 
twelve million horse-power, of which 
slightly less than two and a half million 
has been developed. The Board is of 
the opinion that electric house heating 
is impracticable on a large scale on ac- 
count of the large amount of power it 
would take and its eost. Its use for 
industrial and transportation purposes, 
however, would set free a large amount 
of coal for heating. 


Attention is directed to the im- 
portance of Canada’s peat resources. 
It is estimated that Canada has an 
area of 37,000 square miles overlain by 
peat logs, of which the central! prov- 
inces Manitoba, Ontario, Quebee and 
New Brunswick have 12,000 square 
miles. This 12,000 square miles will 
produce an equivalent in heating value 
to 5,400,000,000 tons of good eoal. Ex- 
periments conducted by the Dominion 
and Ontario governments at Alfred, 
Ontario, have produced a high grade 
peat fuel, which is satisfactory for dom- 
estic furnaces in the spring and autumn, 
and for use in grates and cook stoves 
at all seasons. The Board is of the 
opinion that peat should be utilized to 
supply a part of the fuel needs of Cen- 
tral Canada, and if the results accom- 
plished at Alfred are not sufficient to 
attract capital further encouragement 
should be given to the industry by the 
governments concerned. The chief 


drawback to the use of peat is its bulk- 
iness. 


A further fuel resource in Canada is 
in the supply of wood, especially hard- 
wood. It is estimated that Eastern 
Canada has about 150 miilions cords of 
hardwood. Wood comprises about one- 
quarter of the per capita fuel con- 
sumption in Canada, and under proper 
management the Board has no doubt 
that our wood resources could be utiliz- 
ed to a greater degree than at present. 
Municipal forests on land unsuitable for 
farming could be established in many 
places, and better use could be made 
of waste from sawmills and other wood- 
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using factories. According to the Board 
an important development in utilizing 
this material by carbonizing and bri- 
quetting has recently been put into 
practice in the State of Washington. 
The possibility of petroleum and natural 
gas resources of Canada assisting ap- 
preciably in the solution of the fuel 
problem is not considered bright. 


The chief foreign sources of fuel sup- 
ply other than United States anthracite 
are the anthracite coal fields of South 
Wales and the bituminous coal fields 
of the United States. In several cities, 
the use of Welsh coal materially helped 
to relieve the shortage last winter. 
It is of better quality than the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite but breaks up more 
easily. It is understood that Welsh coal 
firms are considering shipping to St. 
Lawrence River points and building siz- 
-ing and screen facilities there. 
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The Board announces that they are 
making arrangements to continue in- 
vesigations which have been carried out 
by the Mines Branch in regard to the ex- 
tent to which pulverized fuel can be 
used in Canada, and to conduct an in- 
vestigation under the supervision of an 
expert into the advisability of establish- 
ing central heating plants in centres of 
population. It is also the intention of 
the Board to educate consumers to 
utilize more fully the fuel they are able 
to obtain, by the insullation of heat 
pipes, the use of weather-stripping for 
doors and windows, proper methods of 
managing furnaces and better house 
building, and to combat what the Board 
calls the unreasonable prejudice of con- 
sumers against giving a fair trial to 
substitutes for anthracite. 





MINERAL PRODUCTION OF CANADA FOR 1921. 


A REE One on the mineral production 
of Canada for the calendar year 
1921 has recently been issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. An 
earlier report dealing with coal mining 
in the province in 1921, prepared by 
the Bureau, was reviewed in the 
Lasour Gazerre for March 1922 on 
page 3283. 


The aggregate value of the minerals 
produced during 1921 reached a total 
of $171,923,342, as compared with $227,- 
859,665 in the preceding year, and com- 
prised metallics valued at $49,343,232; 
non-metallics, $87,842,682; and struc- 
tural materials and clay products, 
$34,737,428. The principal mineral pro- 
ducing province of Canada was Ontario, 
the value of its mineral production 
being determined as $57,356,651. Bri- 
tish Columbia came second, with a 
mineral production valued at $33,2380,- 
460; Alberta third, with $30,562,229, 
Nova Scotia fourth, with $28,912,111; 


Quebec fifth, with $15,157,094; and 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Yukon 
Territory and Saskatchewan followed 
in the order named, with productions 
between one and two million dollars 
each. Seventeen products contributed 
98 per cent of the total recorded value 
of the mineral production, and in order 
of values assigned these were: coal, 
gold, portland cement, clay products, 
silver, nickel, stone, copper, asbestos, 
natural gas, lead, lime, sand and gravel, 
zine, iron, gypsum and salt. Produc- 
tion values of’ these commodities rang- 
ed from $72,451,656 for coal down to 
$1,673,685 for, salt. Decreases were 
shown in the quantities produzed of 
all minerals, structural materials and 
elay products, except gold, lead, corun- 
dum, natro-alunite, natural gas, salt, 
phosphate, tripolite, pottery, sewer 
pipe, terra-cotta and tile other than 
drain, and slate. The output of coal 
during 1921 was 15,057,498 tons as 
compared with 16,631,954 tons in 1920 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL STATISTICS RELATIVE TO MINING, METALLURGY, STRUCTURAL MAT- 
ERIALS AND CLAY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES OPERATING PLANTS, 1921 
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2,589,314 
f1,576, 222 
1,575,558 
230,164 
e1,646,790 
15,332,277 


48,133,974 





4,906,230 
72,451,656 
230,754 
136, 267 
64,067 
1,785,538 
81,320 
70,063 
4,594,164 
93,610 
641,533 
312,947 
1,673,685 
144,565 
656,283 


87,842,682 





8,857,818 
14,195,143 
2,781,197 
8,903,270 





34,737,428 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL STATISTICS RELATIVE TO MINING, METALLURGY, STRUCTURAL MAT- 
ERIALS AND CLAY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES OPERATING PLANTS, 1921 (Continued) 








—_— — 


SUMMARY BY CLASSES: 
Metalies 


oc eCeocececesesoseecoseereoseeeseeCeeeoe 


Non-metallies 


eee cocseceeseceesecseceeseesereon 


Structural materials and clay products. 


Grand | Rotale ce ls whut aeeeate 





SUMMARY BY PROVINCES: 


INOVE “SCODIAG Came eiee ilesele oe ele e mle aleurone ets 


eee orev eecorec eee ero eeeeersesreoee eee e 
ee eceeeeersonr essere oeeeeseeeeoee 
CC 


eC | 


eee ee rower ease reese eaeer reese et si senee 








Number of 
operating 
plants 
or mines 


159) 








n6,473 


559,514,154 


— 


Capital 
actually 
employed 


$ 
200,007,449 


265,701 ,593 
93,805,112 


\ 
i 
if 


82,283,644 
2,985,382 
81,494,918 
188,769,764 
5,343, 706 
4,761,177 
73,603 , 005 
109, 030,712 
11,241,846 





509,514,154 


Number of 
salaried 
employees 


851 
2,057 
920 


3,828 


3,828 








a 


8,251,325 





8,251,352 





Salaries 
paid 


$ 
1,982,211 


4,490,792 
1,778,349 


1,219,264 
129,480 
978,957 

2',393,599 

98,954 
141,430 
1,798,211 
1,468,337 
23,120 














sf 
3S 
Er Shs 
ds aS 3 
i; eo 
$ 
11,282] 14,250,787 
35,656| 47,807,565 
10,088| 8,857,936 
56,976| 70,910,288 
13,504) 15,257,389 
o14| 879,562 
5,805| 5,134,716 
13,151| 14,318,407 
752| 665,345 
71; 585,518 
10,828] 17,402,988 
10,840 15,935,477 
461} 730,891 
66,976] 70,910,288 





Net value 
of products 


“ $ 
48,133,972 


87,842, 682: 
34,737,428. 


170,714,084 





eroecosecseses 


ee oreeer even 


eecVeeseeseeen 


a. Exeluding capital invested by Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, Trail; and Kingdon Smel- 


ter, Galetta. 


b. Excluding capita] invested by Granby Conlidated Mining and Sm»lting and Power Company, Anyox. 
c. Estimate. Incorporated companies in Yukon 'erritory paid $624,783 in wages. Does not include wages 


paid in British Columbia. ; 


d. Includes 3 silver smelters South Ontario; 5 plants nickel-copper smelters and refineries in Ontario and 
Quebec; 6 plants copper, lead and zine smelters, Ontario and British Columbia, and refineries in British Colum- 


bia and Ontario. 


e. Represents value of pig iron made from Canadianan ore, deducting the net value of ores tredted. 


f.Includes production of Yukon Territory, 82,394 errde cunces valued at $16.30 per ounce and production 
for British Columbia valued at $233,200. 


g. Number of wells. 


h. Incorporated companies over Yukon Territory. 
j. Includes actinolite, barytes, chromite, corundum, magnesium, sulphate, manganese, mineral waters, peat, 


pyrites, sodium sulphate and tripolite. 


k. Includes stone quarries and sand and gravel. 
m. Number of active operators only. 


n. Does not include railway ballast 


operators. 


The value of the metallic production as given in this table is approximately one million dollarg less than 
the figure given in the first part of this report as the value of the metallic mineral production. The latter 
is the value calculated from the viewpoint of the world’s markets while the data shown above indicate more 
nearly the actual return to different industries in question. ; 


and the output of gold was 926,829 
fine ounces with an aggregate value of 
$19,148,920 as compared with 765,007 
ounces with a value of $15,814,098 in 
1920. A summary of some of the prin- 
cipal statistics for the year 1921 is 


given in accompanying table. 


The cost of material used in the in- 
dustry amounted to $14,285,182, and 
the total expenditures to $140,942,602. 

Further details with regard to time 
in Operation, man-days’ work done and 
wages in the various industries are also 
contained in the report. 





i 


, 


‘4 


1820 
Quantity. Value 

: OT Darel. wheter oe oes oz. 11,080 sath 
Sel my apa gae oz.| 120,048 | 2,481,302 
Be 0z.| 3,377,849 | 3,235,980 
WODDCL WE ose shasate.: etter ery oS Ibs| 44,887,676 7 ,832',899 
BUCA a Sabeniit co eildtet timate > + scehe Ibs} 39,331,218 2,816,115 
WATICHLS. uteeh. ctiat hatin osteo ole sen lbs| 47,208,268 3,077,979 
Coal 20.82% tons 2,240 Ibs........ 2,595,125 12,975,625 
Cokete ss. aks. tons 2,240 Ibs....... 67,792 474,544 

> Miscellaneous -products.....0. 6...) ...2ese.eseese 2,426,950 
$35,543,084 


metals. 


f 
of) 
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MINING OPERATIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, ALBERTA AND 
QUEBEC DURING 1922. 


British Columbia. 


THE annual report of the Minister of 
Mines of British Columbia for the 
year 1922 gives the following figures 

















The output for 1922 exceeded that 


of any year in the history of the pro- 


vinee excepting 1916, 1918 and 1920. 
The figures for 1916 and 1918 were 


- $42,290,462 and $41,782,474 respect- 


ively. The production in these years 
was attributed to the war-time stimulus 
of output and war-time prices of the 
There was mined in the 
various collieries of the province, dur- 
ing 1922, 2,580,915 tons (2,240 pounds) 
of coal but of this amount 69,072 tons 
was used in the manufacture of coke. 
The accompanying table shows the num- 
ber of men employed in the collieries 
during the year. 


During 1922 seventy-three examina- 
tions were held for candidates for cer- 
tificates of competency as coal-miners 
and 438 certificates issued, also a num- 
ber of dupli?ate certificates were issu- 
ed to miners who had lost their original 
certificates of competency.. 


The number of tons mined per em- 
ployee was 388 and per underground 


as to the quantities and value of the 
mineral products of the provinee for 
the’ years’1920: 1920 and 1922. 




































































; 1921 1922 
Quantity si Value . Quantity Value 
11,660 gees 18,240 368,800 
135, 663 2,804,154 197,856 4,089,684 
2,673,389 1,591,201 7,101,311 4,554,781 
39,036,993 4,879,624 32,359,896 4,329,754 
41,402 ,288 1,693, 354 67,447,985 8,480,316 
49,419,372 1,952,065 | 57,146,548 2,777,822 
2,483,995 12,419,975 2,511,843 12,559,215 
59,434 416,038 ' 45,835 820, 845 
chess wite's Tats ze 2, OF7Z0BO ek UL. 682 136 
$28,066 ,641 $35,158,843 
White men Under ; Above | Total 
ground! ground 
Supervisors and clerks.......... 249 168 417 
IVE Bers an sWh es ey RR a Roca OOS |. rd. 2,218 
FTP CES Me LG Se AL nt Ut eae Hs eal ysl Al vk 158 
JADOIPETS re OP Sak OR 835 730 | 1,565 
Mechanics and skilled........... 632 602 | 1,234 
Bows Rises Ntsc tate, cece} 122 124 246 
Labourers eae wiht ess tnisiare vals Se hislsbletawats 3 
weber tL Me ee 162 
Be | oe) gO, aoe gla ambien iy ee pleats IN GIT raaiaiaian sis 65 
VAUD OULCL SM tence wae nace ceiate es 268 308 576 
Total employed......... 4,712 | 1,932 | 6,644 





employee 547 while these figures for 
1921 were 373 and 544 tons respect- 
ively. During the year mining ma- 
chines produced 118,650 tons of coal, 
or 4.59 per cent of the whole. This is 
a decrease compared with the amount 
of machine-mined coal in 1921, when 
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the percentage was 5.16. The number 
of tons of coal per pound of explosive 
used was 3.99. Particulars with regard 
to the average daily wages paid in cer- 
tains districts are also contained in the 
report. 


The fatalities in and around the col- 
lieries during the year totalled 31 as 
compared with 10 in the previous year. 
The ratio of accidents per 1,000 persons 
employed was 4.66, compared with 1.45 
in 1921, 2.67 in 1920, 2.10 in 1919, 5.15 
in TOTS, and Spl in lori. Tihetratio 
for the last ten years was 4.74. Twenty 
deaths were due to explosions, 18 lives 
being lost at Cumberland due to the 
formation of an are when an electric- 
power cable was broken by debris from 
a broken shot (see Lasour Gazerrz, 
October 1922), and two at Wakesiah 
when a fireboss attempted to dislodge 
inflammable gas from the brushing- 
face of a long wall place by means of 
compressed air. Four deaths were 
caused by falls of roof and rock, three 
by falls of coal, two by outbursts of 
coal and gas, one by mine ears and 
haulage and one was due to asphyxia- 
tion. The number of tons of coal min- 
ed per fatal accident during 1922 
was 83,205 compared with 256,963 in 
1924. 


There were six fatalities in the 
metalliferous mines in 1922 among 
2,110 employees. The fatalities in 1921 
numbered three. The ratio of fatal 
accidents per 1,000 persons employed 
was 2.84, compared with 1.43 in 1921, 
and the ratio for the last ten year 
period was 3.02. Two deaths were due 
to falls of ground, one to mine ear and 
haulage, one to a powder explosion, 
one to being crushed by skip in shaft, 
and for one the cause is not reported. 
The output from the metalliferous 
mines in 1922 wag 1,573,186 tons com- 
pared with 1,562,645 tons in 1921. The 
number of tons of ore mined for each 
fatal accident was 262,197 tons in 1922 
and 520,881 tons in 1921. 
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The report states that mine-rescue 
work is well organized in all the min- 
ing centres and the more important 
operating companies are each keeping 
several teams in readiness to meet any 
emergency. These teams undergo a 
two-hour period of training each week 
in the use of the rescue apparatus. The 
training period is generally carried out 
in the men’s own time; the individual 
companies each paying their men for 
the extra work and time involved. 
Interest and instruction is maintained 
in both mine-rescue and first-aid work 
by the various mine safety associa- 
tions. The Vancouver Island Mine 
Safety Association and the East Koote- 
nay Mine Safety Association each hold 
an open competition once each year, 
which is somewhat international in 
scope as well as interprovincial, as oc- 
casionally Washington and Alberta 
teams are competitors. The larger 
companies all hold first-aid competi- 
tions annually and there is much 
rivalry between the competing teams. 
In 1922, the Mines Department pre- 
sentation shield for the most successful 
team using the mine-rescue apparatus 
was won by No. 1 team of the Western 
Fuel Corporation of Canada, Nanaimo, 
second place was awarded to No. 3 
team Canadian Collieries, Extension, 
and third place to the No. 2 team, Na- 
naimo. The Mines Department first- 
aid cup was won by Joseph Barton’s 
team. The Wallace-Nesbit trophy com- 
peted for by junior teams in Canada 
was won by a Nanaimo team. The 
provincial Department of Mines main- 
tains four rescue stations with fully 
qualified instructors in each. Rescue 
apparatus and supplies are kept ready 
for emergency work in each station. 
Thirty-five persons received mine rescue 
certificates in 1922. 


There were 22 prosecutions under 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 
Alberta. 


The annual report of the Mines 
Branch of the province of Alberta for 
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the calendar year 1922 shows that two 
shale mines and 379 coal mines were in 
operation. One hundred new mines 


were opened, 9 mines were re-opened, 


57 mines were temporarily closed and 
44 mines were abandoned. A strike af- 
fecting all the larger mines in the prov- 
ince lasted for a period of five months. 
The production of coal, however, ex- 
ceeded the production for 1921 by 39,- 
327 tons. In October, 926,886 tons were 
produced, which was the largest month- 
ly production at any time in Alberta. 
(The production for 1922 amounted to 
5,976,432 tons, of which 3,086,669 tons 
were produced in the domestic field, 
635,073 in the sub-bituminous field, 
2.214.273 in the bituminous field and 
40,417 in the anthracite field. The out- 
put of briquettes was 33,663 tons and of 
shale for making bricks 10,851 tons. The 
value of the mineral production was 
estimated at $25,717,577" of which 
gold amounted to $253; coal, $22,- 


208,627; natural gas, $1,525,000; 
petroleum, $50,631; and structural 
materials and clay products $1,- 
933,066. The value ot the mineral 


production for 1921 was $30,562,- 
2299, Shipments of coal from Al- 
berta to other provinces in Canada, ex- 
cept British Columbia, showed a de- 
crease from the year 1921, and importa- 
tions from the United States to points 
east of British Columbia in Western 
Canada showed a decrease of 928,985 
tons below the importations for the year 
1921. The total average number of men 
employed was 8,747 and the tons of 
coal mined per man employed were 6838 ; 
the average number of men employed 
underground was 6,154 and the tons of 
eoal mined per man employed under- 
eround, 971. In the anthracite field 
the average number of men employed 
was 112, the number of tons of coal 
mined per man employed, 361, the aver- 





(*) Subjeet to revision. 
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age number of men employed under- 
eround, 41, and the tons or coal produc- 
ed per man employed underground, 
986. The first quarter of the year show- 
ed the greatest number of men employ- 
ed in the anthracite field while in the 
other fields the last quarter showed the 
greatest employment. On December 
31, there were 12,737 men employed, 
9,109 underground and 3,428 above 
ground; only.75 men were employed in 
the anthracite field. The average days 
worked in the domestic field during the 
year was 197.18; in the sub-bituminous, 
204.23, in the bituminous, 265.20, and 
in the anthracite 151. There were 84 
prosecutions under The Mines Act. 


Two mine surveyors’ vertificates, 322 
provisional overmen’s certificates, 62 
third-class certificates and 9 second- 
class certificates were issued during the 
year. No first-class certificates were is- 
sued. Up to December 31, 1922, there 
were issued in the province 792 third- 
class, 336 second class, 201 first class 
and 168 mine surveyors’ certificates. 


During 1922, 35 persons lost their lives 
through accidents as compared with 21, 
in the previous year. This was the 
greatest loss of life in the mines of Al- 
berta in any year during the period: 
from 1906 to 1922, inclusive, with the 
exception of 1910 and 1914 when 31 
deaths and 189 deaths respectively were 
due to the Bellevue and Hillcrest ex- 
plosions. The fatalities in these years 
numbered 61 and 209. Of the 35 fatal- 
ities in 1922, 6 occurred above ground 
and 29 below ground. The heaviest ac- 
cident record was shown during the last 
four months of the year when employ- 
ment was greatest. There were no 
fatalities in the anthracite field. The 
following table shows the accidents re- 
ported during 1922, classified according 
to the coal field in which they occurred: 








Output | 
Fatal 
; | tons 
DOMES TIO Ge Niles «ole Meena cle eeees! 3,086,669 18 
Sub-bituminous eoeeceoee wienieilelte: 685,073 7 
Bituminous [es ... ee Ae cool 2,214,273 10 
Anthracite ....cccccce Sedceivee eset 40,417 





A tabulated list of the accidents above 
siven as follows: 
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Accidents | Tons of coal mined per accident 
Serious Slight Fatal Serious Slight 

15 25 171,481 205,777 122,267 

1 3 90,725 635,073 211,691 

22 7 221,427 100,649 . 816,325 








and below ground and their causes is 





























Fatal Serious Slight 
leeeepeeeae eee} — Total 
Oause Above Below Above Below Above Below 
ground ground ground ground ground ground 
FTAUIALS HS Selon bhava hos teee lls BU AUG Se ths ee 4 at TAU reaste et ete tere 9 26 
Pals (ol Tock Ae OOO eee 1 LO ts Rae (ele WOE ee a Hee, 5 23 
Falls of ecoal........ BW dees "state tyehe 1 Gira Wrwacrelnsileiers Sil seems eee 2 12 
Shog Ciinin 20 Os ee Eee el ee eMC eT. . . e meee Mw hioeakGiaas . tae 6 13 
Explosion in powder magazine.. FRM I ene ona '5'| a 5 Baler, Pebcanevallltateters ae eee eke Dal ete ctw ere test 4 
Shaft accidents.......... PE ORE cc cea eae 4 | Sesheereaee De Hoek Wels etaralliot ats Soe bee 6 
ASD ATOR HEM | Nt MSE SATA Mn, CMe ieee) Scales vAatada es ceayal pcrabonsaetatees eke fell «eer teretete Menaye 2 5 
Lenitionvot image.) 8 CR! Pls ee gee 2, | SARE eee Ca PEERS G05 Ae a sie 3 Bs Ata its 3 
Hleckrig com? CULtia es WrAcM ime: 2.2 | eck eee ee eos koko ow | Bld Robe daSe LN axe se RMU be a ieee 1 at 
Fire in buildings on surface..... PMNs ROE k's an | lola sth teaes Cliath eh: Mae HEHE ARN s erlskprmamia ge aes 2 
Humpiing machinery...) fo) Pees. ae aes Les eee nl ke Meco eden at] ited tendon ceavere. ais rt 
Beliway Pare ee ee ee ta as RN BE a D2 ERGs Sal SAB Ak STALE SES A ARene te tote) ores 1 
Struck by piece of coal from 
COURS Ss. A 9G a Shen, SR EME MMT D Lael «| elate Sy alah Ree Cele eee ae a 1 1 
OQUAINE) poy se cee eos sae eee ete ee lene ass, De cis Woke Niel stools ok arenes | ce ebezaarsharetn oie 1 
Miscellaneone . £0, 3. eee et es CRA RAE, gh dt 2 5 9 
fre Ree reas OUR tod Py 6 29 6 32 4 31 108 














Quebec. 


The annual report of the Department 
of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries of 
the province of Quebec, on mining oper- 
ations during the calendar year, 1922, 
shows an increase in production of $2,- 
$12,165 or 18.1 per cent as compared 
with the previous year, the increase be- 
ing from $15,522,988 10 $14,435,153. 
There was an adequate supply of labour 
and the industry was remarkably free 
from labour disputes. The accompanying 
table shows for each mineral product in 
Quebec the actual number of workers 
engaged, the wages paid and the quan- 
tities produced in 1922. 


As shown in the above table, the total 
wages paid during the year amounted 
to $5,714,482 which is a decrease of 19 
per cent as compared with the previous 
year’s figures of $6,300,204. In 1922 


the sum was divided as follows: $2,- 
682,541 to men employed in the mines 
and $3,031,891 to men employed in the 
quarries as compared with $3,444,336 
and $2,855,868 respectively for the 
previous year. The decrease in the 
total paid to men employed in the 
Quebee mineral industry is stated to be 
mainly due to the decrease in the rate 
of wages paid by the operators of 
asbestos mines. The average yearly 
earnings for a 300-day year in the 
mines and quarries during 1922 amount- 
ed to $971 as compared with §$1,- 
320 for 1921. The asbestos labourers’ 
wages were reduced from 414% cents an 
hour in 1921 to 25 cents. Correspond- 
ing reductions prevailed for unskilled 
labour in the quarries. The reductions 
for skilled labour were less propor- 
tionately. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN QUEBEC IN 1922 
No. of Wages Quantities Value in 
Substances workmen 1922 
$ ¢ 
ASDCSLOSIALODS ER rot seeeine asiaae fet emis eteades ae 2,993 2,300,593 168,339 6,053, 068 
PNEDESUICK CONS cic 'c ier recs or scatcte ipactvavsvers ¢'¢ sls sxe stein: Sievateravere auare’s | e/a lene SOs Cs bc cheat Hh BPR SO tere ets 16,011 15,403 
SPN TEOTIATUCH FEOTAS O52 F8E ax rarays ears! cho Wis ololipncisle wateietetel sjelolatetes ofa 20 1,800 767 11,503 
Copper and sulphur Ore, tODS..........c.sececccccoaes 34 28,838 Pe Ohad Mee Mele gee ware Sri. 
Dolomite, ODS ws... sicsesiewescecios eiieleve siaiete a cata ceidey dere {i 6,439 2,614 14,208 
MCLASPAT) vLODS.'s a5 oie seis ssleirees bie evalelaveleerseninielaupeieelsieae si6 138 67,543 12,472 115,483 
GOLAN OZ S.». Shee. TOE AA AEE SUH 5 Bi tat AR NB BS 32 BE BOB IY oped ree nik s MON tie ma ye 
GE ATICON EDs eens cco ieee he lotus Gover sce oracecy apoleies ove iuialearete evs a 10,145 47,327 1,5¢0 
Kaolin and fire clay, tons 29 BS, 204 1,296 18,532 
NTA OM ESTES A CONS cs ieee aisles oc stetedareiaisl els ials envaetere SEA ete aicsavea efit 162 81,730 5,645 76,547 
Cae! TOs cakes Oe Seether wb oe Bree ee eee eee alee aalaie a ae 147 88,407 890,547 91,001 
Mineral paints (iron, oxide, ochre), toms....... Be at 84 56,136 7,381 113,663 
Minerale water Lali cs cssc esse kee eebavowsereces Pelee sis 6 700 12,161 8,692 
Molybdenite, Ib........ Bes Nauet fOe 2 lelar a tee obsianais Nobebal ual wale 7 ZOO | ie A PN ae ets Gere cate decal leita siete 
TOSI COse COLS we sistew isin sisas seis So ele aielateve lose a se. oiaie aia viens 4 640 131 1,320 
Quartz & silica rock, tons..... Pe Pe Se idldo de doe weer of lels 46 26,174 10,535 51,025 
PO ILV CT OZ a See twine seta ie axe ods) or ere ie’ ip ntal's tevaugl ates atarel otal overated pearsteteaeergre tela eee SEs RRO nrah oar O Ue ol Pew Ae UM BNE! Cy bane ihe Binge © Rm es cn eee 
“PAIetD COMSE ATER. OME DR Eh begs is eit atest ssh ohs eicdistensis, scekatelaces Any’: 16 2,896 203 7,700 
WEAR OMS MAO MU ZOE, SGODS . ecisie'se:bth er eeiave-siels: wwe te: alelatey ei Maree clara mr acelttate Bis Die bette ovate Risso Se Oe SSSI OL AAPM ORM PME he eae De 
Zine and lead ore, tons......... Be Neretaln. Hele w biath Say eaters 15 A TaD ORS | schh en at Vat aera Gute ar 
Building Materials 
EST HPaMAY Lactic sack tps crete nsuebay piees ies coctorsk si tieiter spel qeal oho: ti ses, oleae oka uotions 853 644,515 118,399 1,910,355 
Cement PIS sess wegen oacese cede teas Miseete rate al crate ace orecertvete 570 645,491 2,660,810 5,906,998 
METI L eem ern sore, gin PEA al lateial ose tereaua scalera Sletnre. sis’ iatoiateteclere 523 BOO AOR MAAC. Je) MN 02) Ta ae 547 ,968 
MONS PONSHUN oee.  e Re ages Sale cute OMe 252, 191,381 80,789 666 , 968 
METRES POMCC EOS 2 fetus etelalete evarclw thereke oserere's enero rletvia sie 6 os. stone e : 1,342 872,565 « 1,086 , 232 1,698,833 
NEArDleC CONS SEER See. Cae ote Potatoes. ec ctausiat Lies 110 139 , 807 4,437 253,746 
Sands DuUuaimes CONS ates o werden aa yate dime ratetole ei chaby eid anos 189 11,626 803,959 Sy OEE 
SANAStTOME! TOMS Ss SIA. ahi te mtd ee oh seteae ce eu ae 39 16,754 12,362 82,008 
Fail eedi Wek. AUTO) CoO aM; IER ONCIIRER mar EINER Ey rs RO a 45 22,,383 1,899 14,863 
Tile, drain and sewer pipe, pottery, etc............. 114 Bly G2GT Vee ard al nee era 401,492 
WPOURISs och. RAG ees Meret cowenielcet cs okbo eee 7,808 Lye er oy a ieee om A aa RE De 18,335,153 





The following table shows the actual 
number of workers employed in the 
mines, quarries and connected piants 











during 1922; also the number of 
workers calculated on a 300-day basis 
for the years 1921 and 1922: 











Number or men calculated 
Mines, quarries and plants He ie or bina ork be 
1921 1922 
PADASLOS A eiarT oma MINIS Ihe. oN eek kes sales Salte sods eas ee dewaas 2,993 1,920 | 2,246 
Copper Sand! pyrite: isiver, Aeold Gs. IN Te Ee... TE . stoke sevaltoyeiet' as 66 31 56 
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Of the 5,885 men calculated on a 300- 
day basis who found employment dur- 
ing the year, 2,689 worked in the mines 
and 3,196 worked in the quarries. 








In 1922, there were 272 accidents 
among mine and quarry workers of 
which 16 were fatal. In the previous 
year 213 accidents were reported of 
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which 12 were fatal. The ratio of ac- 
eidents per 1,000 men employed during 
1922 was 46 as compared with' 44.6 in 
1921. The 16 fatal accidents recorded 
in 1922 give a proportion of 2.72 per 
1,000 men employed. This figure was 
4.5, 1.67, 3.36 and 2.51 respectively for 
1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. In the mines 
the rate was 4.09 of fatalities; and in 
the quarries, where the risks of acci- 
dents are appreciably less it wag 1.56. 
Fifty-six of the 256 non-fatal accidents 
occurred to employees in the connected 
plants, 4 fatal and 29 non-fatal occur- 
red in pits at the quarries, and one 
fatal and 8 non-fatal at the surface of 
the quarries, 10 non-fatal occurred un- 
derground in the mines, one fatal and 
34 non-fatal at the surface of the mines, 
and 10 fatal and 119 non-fatal oc- 
curred in the open pits at the mines. 
Of the 16 fatal accidents 13 are ascrib- 
ed to the fall of loose rock accidentally 
detached from the side of open pits or 
faces of open workings, one was due 
to a cable-derrick, one to explosives 
and one to electricity. Among the non- 
fatal accidents 58 were due to falls and 
slides of rock, 38 to railroads, 22 to 
derricks, 18 to locomotive cranes, 29 to 
falls of persons, 12 to falling objects, 
and 9 to. explosives. 
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The report draws attention to the 
dangers incident to overhanging walls 
in mineral deposits, possessing parallel 
walls and dipping more or less steeply, 
and it is pointed out that the serpentine 
under the hanging wall should not be 
withdrawn, or if it must be mined, then 
the ee country rock must be 
brought down, and have a straight 
face, without any overhanging ledges. 
Undermining in sand and clay pits, it 
is claimed, should be absolutely for- 
bidden and foremen should see to it 
that all frozen overburden, either over- 
hanging, or bordering the edge of open 
pits, is removed before undertaking 
work of any kind in the vicinity. 


Special attention is drawn to the 
safety work being carried on by the 
Canadian Johns-Manville and the Can- 
ada Cement Company. The latter com- 
pany it is stated keeps before the men 
the causes of accidents and by competi- 
tion and awards stimulates the co- 
operation of the men. After a cam- 
paign of one and a half years the 
records of this company show in the 
frequency factor of accidents a reduc- 
tion from 11.1 to 2.8. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN MINES OF CANADA DURING 
THE TEN YEAR PERIOD, 1913 TO 1922. 


"THE following summary of fatalities 

in the mines of Canada deals par- 
ticularly with fatal accidents reported 
by the Mines Department of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Ontario, Quebee 
and Nova Scotia. The figures for Brit- 
ish Columbia represent the annual 
compilations of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of the province and 
contain separate information with re- 
gard to coal and metalliferous mining. 
In Alberta and Nova Scotia, the figures 
refer to accidents in coal mines only, 
while those for Ontario and Quebec 
comprise accidents in the mines, me- 


tallurgical works and quarries; no coal 
is mined in either of these provinces. 
In Quebec, the figures showing the 
number of persons employed are on a 
300-day basis. Further particulars 
regarding accidents in the mines of 
British Columbia, Alberta, and Quebec 
for the year 1922 will be found else- 
where in this issue, while an account 
of mining accidents in Ontario in 1922 
is SO in the April issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, 


The following table shows the fatal 
accidents reported in each province 
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FATALITIES IN THE MINES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, ALBERTA, ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND NOVA SCOT- 
IA, AND RATIO PER 1,000 MEN EMPLOYED 
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(a) Including 181 deaths caused by an explosion. 


(b) Including 19 deaths by drowning and 22 deaths saused by an explosion. 


(ce) Including 12 deaths caused by an explosion. 


(ad) Including 34 deaths caused by one explosion and 4 by another. 


(e) Including 65 deaths caused by an explosion. 
(f) Including 16 deaths caused by the 
(g) Including 5 deaths caused by the fall of 
(hk) Including 88 deaths caused by an explosion. 


breaking of a hoisting cable on Protection shaft. 
rock from roof of old stope. 


(j) Including 18 deaths caused by an explosion. 


and the ratio of fatal accidents per’ 070 for 1918, 352,162 for 1919, 435,637 


1,000 men employed during the years 
1913 to 1922. 


The output of coal per fatal accident 
in Alberta during the years 1913 to 
1922 (inclusive) was 152,798 tons 1n 
1913; 18,286 in 1914; 190,827 in 1915; 
232,430 in 1916; 202,642 in 1917; 279,- 
483 in 1918; 239,162 in 1919; 238,733 in 
1920; 282,721 in 1921; and 170,755 in 
1922. 


The output of coal per fatal accident 
in British Columbia during the years 
1913 to 1922 (inclusive) was 95,2138 tons 
Tin 1913;" 106,527 im* 1914- 37;935 \in 
1915; 88,770 in 1916; 54,539 in 1917; 
92,098 in 1918; 200,745 in 1919; 158,633 
in 1920 256,963 in 1921, and 83,255 in 
1922. Figures for the output of metal- 
liferous minerals per fatal accident are 
given only for the years 1915 to 1922. 
These figures are 134,505 tons for 1915, 
159,443 for 1916, 162,446 for 1917, 241,- 


for 1920, 520,881 for 1921, and 262,197 
for 1922. 


In the remaining provinces of Can- 
ada, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and New 
Brunswick, the only information avail- 
able is contained in the records of fatal 
industrial accidents in Canada which 
are printed quarterly and annually in 
the Lapour Gazerre. Figures for Yukon 
Territory are not given in these reports. 
The mineral production of these prov- 
inces is not so great as that of the 
other provinces nor are there nearly so 
many men employed, as will be seen 
from the summary of the annual report 
on the Mineral Production of Canada 
for 1921 on ‘page 756 of this issue, 
where the number of wage earners 
given for that year are 721 for Sa- 
skatchewan, 752 for Manitoba, 914 for 
New Brunswick and 461 for the Yukon 
Territory, and the number of salaried 
employees in these provinces as 73, 51, 
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66 and 5 respectively. The following 
table shows the number of fatal ac- 
elidents reported to the Department of 
Labour for the years 1919, 1920, 1921 
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and 1922, and the value of the mineral 
production during these years as re- 
ported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics : 


FATALITIES IN THE MINES OF SASKATCHEWAN, MANITOBA AND NEW BRUNSWICK DURING THE 








YEARS 1919, 1920, 1921 AND 1922 AND THE VALUES OF THE MINERAL PRODUCTION IN THESE YEARS 
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The value of the mineral production 
of Yukon Territory during the last four 
years is given as follows: $1,940,934 in 


1919; $1,576,726 in 1920; $1,754,955 in 
1921; and $1,810,555 in 1922. 


REPORT ON CERTAIN CHARGES AGAINST MEMBERS OF EDMONTON 
POLICE FORCE. 


BN view of certain charges brought 

against members of the police force 
of Edmonton, Alberta, arising out of a 
strike of coal miners of the Penn mine 
in that city, the municipal council of 
Edmonton, on April 25, requested Mr. 
Justice Walsh to make inquiry into the 
alleged ill treatment of a number of 
women by the police near the mine on 
January 4. Mr. Justice Walsh submit- 
ted his report to the Council on June 
11. The report states that on January 
2, ninety strikers had been arrested by 
the city police and detained in custody 
on a charge of being members of an 
unlawful assembly, and on the follow- 
ing day twenty-nine more were ar- 
rested on a similar charge. On Jan- 
uary 4, a meeting of the strikers’ wives 
was held to arrange for the maintenance 
of children whose mothers were dead 
and whose fathers were in jail. After 
the meeting they decided to parade the 


streets. When the procession headed by 
the women approached the mine, the 
police endeavoured to prevent them from 
trespassing on the company’s property. 
About ten of the women managed to 
get on the mine property. The police 
line was then tightened and the rest of 
the crowd were kept off. As to what 
took place then, Justice Walsh says: 
‘“The evidence for the complainants and 
the police is so evenly balanced, both as 
to the numbers and the disinterested- 
ness of the winesses, that if there were 
nothing to determine me as to which set 
of them I should accept I would feel 
obliged to say that the complainants 
have not discharged the burden of 
establishing their grievances and so hold 
them unproven. There are several con- 
siderations however which impel me to 
the conclusion that the evidence offered 
on behalf of the police should be. aecept- 
ed rather than that offered in support 
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p sembly... 2. 


of the charges against them and I there- 


- fore accept and act upon the same’’. The 
reasons given for accepting the evidence . 


of the police were as follows: ‘‘The Su- 
preme Court of this province has set 


upon the gathering of the complainants 
and their associates the brand of unlaw- 


fulness. Four of the men who particip- 
ated in it were convicted in that court 
of being members of an unlawful as- 
In addition convictions of 
acts of lawlessness were made against 


several of the individuals of whom it 


was composed. ... I am satisfed that 


very many of the women who were in 


the crowd were in a state of hysteria 


which made them largely irresponsible 


at the time and renders them incapable 


now of giving reliable account of the 


events of which they speak.’’ 


With respect to the conduct of the 


police, Mr. Justice Walsh states: “‘In 


my judgment, Chief Shute and his men, 


and their associates of the Mounted 


Foree, acted with good judgment and 


considerable moderation, under circum- 


stances of great provocation, in 4 serious 


_ danger. 
/ very tense. 

the increase. 
to keep within bounds the growing tend- 
ency to defy the law. That firm hand 


situation which was fraught with much 
The feeling over the strike was 
Acts of lawlessness were on 

A firm hand was needed 


was applied in this instance, but with 


no unnecessary harshness’’. 
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Three question were submitted 
by the. Council: (1) Did the police 
force of the city of Edmonton or 
any member thereof, and if so 
what members, in the vicinity of the 
property known as the Penn Mine, in 
the city of Edmonton, Alberta, on the 
afternoon of January 4 last, attack, beat 
or in any way ill-treat a number of 
women or any women, and if so in what 
manner and to what extent? The an- 
swer was ‘‘No, with the single exception 
of the injuries, other than those to her 
knees, inflicted upon Mrs. Clarke by 
Constable Clarke, to which I have re- 
ferred’’. (2) If so: (a) Was it wilful; 
(b) was it justified; (c) if justified was 
there provocation, and if so to what ex- 
tent? The answer was that Mrs. 
Clarke’s injuries were not wilfully in- 
flicted, but were sustained by her in 
resisting her expulsion from the pro- 
perty, upon which she was trespassing. 
(3) Was the Chief Constable of the 
police foree of the said city of Edmon- 
ton at said time and place under the in- 
fluence of liquor? The reply was that 
not a particle of evidence was offered 
to justify even the asking of this ques- 
tion. The lawyer for the complainants 
stated that no charge of this character 
was made by his clients. It was ex- 
plained that this question was submit- 
ted because of a statement contained in 
an affidavit which had been printed and 
largely circulated. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF BRITISH LABOUR WOMEN 


| THE Nawonal Conference of Labour 


Wemen of Great Britain was held at 


York, England, on May 8 and 9, under 
the presidency of Mrs. Harrison Bell, 


and was attended by 518 delegates re-— 


_ prsenting women’s sections of the labour 


t 


‘d 


. 
a 
a 


' 


parties, trades councils and_ trade 
unions, socialist societies and other or- 
ganizations. 


The second interim report on mother- 
hood and endowment of the Joint Re- 
8 


search and Information Department of 
the Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress was presented and adopted. 
The first interim report which was 
adopted at Leamington last year (see 
Lasour Gazerre, August, 1922) was 
stated, apart from a very few cases, to 
have received unanimous support. It 
was announced that the final report was 
being prepared by the committee giving 
an account of its proposals for mothers’ 
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pensions, provision for mother and child 
immediately before and after birth, 
maintenance allowances for all school 
children over fourteen, and other forms 
of provision for child welfare, together 
with an enquiry into schemes for mo- 
therhood and child endowment and their 
relation to these smaller schemes and to 
the general life of the community. 


In a report on the education of child- 
ren in the ideals of the labour movement 
and of peace, reference was made to the 
formation of what is called the ‘‘New 
Triple Allianece,’’ composed of mothers, 
teachers and young workers, which was 
formed last December at a meeting 
ealled by the International Federation 
of Working Women on the occasion of 
the International Peace Congress which 
was held at the Hague by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions. The 
Alliance was formed as a first step to- 
ward the carrying out of the educational 
programme of the Congress, and various 
plans for the promotion of educational 
work for peace were recommended. By 
a resolution the National Conference 
of Women expressed satisfaction with 
what had been done in the matter, and 
urged the Labour Party to encourage 
the formation of young people’s sections 
and to give prominence to anti-militarist 
teaching. 


A resolution on unemploymenut was 
adopted -in which the view was expres- 
sed that the present depression was 
mainly due to the foreign policy of pre- 
sent and past governments since. the 
war. The resolution declared that full 
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maintenance should be provided for all 
workers for whom work could not im- 
mediately be found. The government. 
was urged to put intu operation ‘the 
Edueation Acts of 1918 and to raise the 
school age universally, in view of the 
increasing for 
whem work could not be found. The 
conference condemned the inadequacy 
of the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insuranee Acts and protested against 
certain regulations which had been is- 
sued under these Acts. It requested 
that the present Rent Restriction Acts 
be extended until 1925, that laws be 
passed permitting local authorities to 
make empty houses available for occupa- 


number of juveniles 


tion, and enabling the government to 
control the cost and supply of building 
materials. The conference opposed any 
system calculated to weaken the exist- 
ing machinery of the trade boards. It 
was decided to request the government 
to repeal the law providing for the two- 
shift system in industry, on the ground 
that it was inflicting hardships on 
women and girls. The government was 
urged to introduce legislation which 
would: (1) raise the age of whole-time 
school attendance to sixteen; (2) im- 
prove the standard of buildings, equip- 
ment, and staff in elementary schools; 
(3) provide for free secondary educa- 
(4) provide adequate allow- 
ances for maintenance; (5) provide 


tion ; 


nursery schools for children from two 
years old; and (6) make adequate 
provision for the supply of dinners to 
children of school age. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE FRENCH TRADE UNION 
MOVEMENT 


HE May, 1928, issue of the Inter- 

tional Labour Review, published by 
the International Labour Office (League 
of Nations), Geneva, contained an article 
by Charles Dulot on the present position 
of the French trade union movement, 
from which the i information 
was obtained. 


As a consequence of the rupture in 
December, 1921, the French trade union 
movement has split up into two large 
organisations: the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour, always known as the 
C.G.T. (Confédération générale du tra- 
vail), and the General Confederation of 
United Labour, known as the C.G.T.U. 
(Confédération générale du travail uni- 
taire). The two organizations are also 
absolutely apart internationally as well 
as nationally. The C.G.T.U. is affiliat- 
ed with the Red Trade Union Interna- 
_ tional’ of Moscow, while the C.G.T. has 
remained a member of the International 
I’ederation of Trade Unions at Amster- 
cam. It is difficult to determine the 
exact membership of these two bodies. 
‘rade unionists are not very closely 
linked to their organizations, which still 
keep their traditional character of 
bodies established primarily for militant 
action. The result is that membership 
varies so much as to prevent statistical 
compilation. Groups of workers often 
join a union on the outbreak of a strike 
or are won over by a definite campaign 
for specified ends; these ends obtained, 
they stop paying their subscriptions, 
only to rejoin the same organization at 
a later date. An estimate of the mem- 
bership of the old C.G.T., however, gives 
a figure of about 700,000. The mem- 
bership of the C.G.T.U. is generally sup- 
posed not to exceed 300,000. To these 

two bodies must be added the French 
- Confederation of Christian Workers 
(Confédération francaise des travail- 


leurs chrétiens). This confederation 
unites the Catholic trade unions and has 
a membership of about 125,000. Another 
body drawing its membership of about 
100,000 chiefly from among salaried em- 
ployees, especially from among bank, 
stock exchange, and commercial clerks, 
has assumed the name of Independent 
(Indépendante). Mention only will suf- 
fice of the Reformist unions and of the 
National Confederation of Labour (Con- 
fédération nationale du travail); these 
bodies are of little influence or weight. 


The General Confederation of Labour 
or C.G.T., which has the largest mem- 
bership, is the traditional organ of 
French trade unionism. The policy of 
its representatives in the International 
Labour Organization is well known. It 
is guided by principles of international- 
ism and universal peace. ‘he C.G.T. 
aims at helping on the reconstruction 
of a world thrown out of equilibrium 
by the war, and considers that the work- 
ers have here an important part to play; 
the force inherent in the world of labour 
is to be added to the legal force of the 
institution established by the Treaty of 
Versailles. Ever since 1919 members of 
the Confederation have been delegates 
at every International Labour Confer- 
ence and session of the Governing Body 
and have at no time lost sight of the 
aims of their organization. The prin- 
cipal obstacle in the way of industrial 
legislation is, of course, the existing 
disparity’ in the distribution of raw 
materials and in the volume of produc- 
tion; the C.G.T. has, so far as in it lay, 
supported the enquiries into world pro- 
duction, unemployment, and other sub- 
jects conducted by the International 
Labour Office. In its own country it 
has endeavoured to make the usefulness 
of the Office known to the working 
classes, to defend it against attack, and 
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to get Draft Conventions carried out. 
The national and international policy 
of the C.G.T. are conpletely co-ordinat- 
ed. French trade unionism, while not 
for a moment relaxing its insistence on 
the revolutionary ideal, is attaching 
more and more importance to a pro- 
gramme of reform, to industrial legisla- 
tion,and to the study of those great econo- 
mice problems towards the solution of 
which it wishes to contribute in order 
tu further the progress of society. The 
C.G.T. is also making an effort once 
more to obtain the support of employ- 
ees in state enterprises. Great disap- 
pointment was felt at the neutrality 
maintained by these workers in the dis- 
pute between the C.G.T. and its extrem- 
ist elements. 
Servants, however, which was greatly 
weakened in 1921 in consequence of the 
action taken against it by the Govern- 
ment, but which has now been recon- 
stituted apparently on a stronger basis, 
has no intention, of reaffiliating with 
the C.G.T. Its aim is on its own initia- 
tive to secure the trade union rights at 
present refused to workers in govern- 
ment employ and its instrument will be 
an electoral policy which has already 
produced definite results. The neutral 
attitude adopted a year ago by the Fe- 
deration is accordingly being maintain- 
ed. : 


The General Confederation of United 
Labour or C.G.T.U. is far from display- 
ing the same calmness of attitude which 
the old central organization has achiev- 
ed. Its main problem since its establish- 
ment has been affiliation and general re- 
lations with Moscow. There has been 
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an increasing and implacable internal 
struggle between the Revolutionry Syn- 
dicalists and the Anarchists on the one 
side, and the Communists on the other. 
It has also attempted ‘to establish a 
‘‘ynited front’’ for the defence of the 
workers’ interests with the General Con- 
federation of Labour, but was met With 
a refusal to co-operate. | 


The claims of the Catholic trade union 
federation are not noticeably different 
from those of other trade unions, but it 
also has its own peculiar problems: its 
relations with the Church, with other 
workers’ organizations, and with the em- 
ployer, especially the Catholic employer. 


Another of the main branches of 
trade unionism, ‘‘independent’’ or evol- 
utionary syndicalism, is represented by 
the Council of Indusurial Legislation - 
and Labour. The aim of this body is 
the organisation of each industry by 
the creation of permanent joint com- 
mittees corresponding to the local, re- 
gional, and national organizations of 
employers and workers. 


M. Dulot’s general sketch of the 
French trade union movement includes 
the picture of a C.G.T. freed of its ex- 
tremist tendencies, still engaged in re- 
forming both its material organization 
and its opinions; of a C.G.T.U. torn be- 
tween Anarchist and Communist claims 
and ready for new ruptures; of a federa- 
tion of workers in government employ 
who seem tending towards political 


action; finally, of a confederation of 


workers’ unions, and of an independent 
federation organised on a strictly oc- 
cupational basis. 
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THE UMANITARIA SOCIETY OF MILAN, ITALY. 


HE International Labour Office 

(League of Nations), Geneva, pub- 
lished in the issue of ‘‘Industrial and 
Labour Information’’ for June 1 an 
article by Mr. Rinaldo Rigola on the 
Umanitaria Society of Milan, which 
it states, is undoubtedly the fore- 
most of the institutions of a social 
character which have contributed to 
the reconstruction of Italy during the 
past twenty years. The article is in 
part as follows. 


The idea of founding a Society of the kind 
was first conceived by Mr. P. M. Loria, who 
was born in Mantua in 1814 and died at Milan 
in 1892. On his retirement from business, 
Mr. Loria, who ‘was a wealthy widower 
without children, endeavoured to find some 
form of charitable work organized on new 
and original lines. In the course of his ob- 
servations of society he had been struck 
particularly by the miserable spectacle offer- 
ed by the large number of beggars and 
vagabonds to be seen in the streets. He 
conceived the idea of founding an institution 
to assist these unhappy creatures to find a 
profitable occupation and earn an honest liv- 
ing. He published some pamphlets explain- 
ing his scheme the most important part of 
which was to institute a ‘‘house of work’’ 
in which the outcasts of society would be 
provided with employment provisionally until 
permanent work could be found for them. 
Mr. Loria endeavoured, at first without suc- 
cess, to persuade the municipal authorities 
to take up the proposal and to contribute 
to the cost. At his death he bequeathed 
almost the whole of his fortune, about 10 
million lire, for the purpose of founding the 
Umanitaria Society which he had suggested 
to the municipal authorities of Milan, the 
condition of the bequest being that the 
society should be founded as a legally in- 
corporated institution before 31 December 
1893. The municipality accepted the legacy 
and proceeded to take steps to found the 
Society. The relatives of the deceased, how- 
ever, contested the will, and for that and 
other reasons the Society was unable to begin 
its work until 1902. 


The Society is organised on a democratic 
basis. Membership is open to every body 
on payment of a small contribution, and all 
members take part in the working of the 
society... According to its rules ‘‘the object 


of the Umanitaria Society is to give all the 
unfortunates and outcasts of society an op- 
portunity of redemption by their own ef- 
forts, by giving them the assistance they 
require and providing them with work and 
means of instruction’’.... The rules also 
provide that the Umanitaria Society of Milan 
‘‘shall endeavour to promote the institution 
of similar societies in other places. These 
societies shall be independent bodies grouped 
together on a federative basis and attached 
to the original society in Milan.’’ 


The legacy of the founder of the Society, 
though representing a large sum for the 
period, would have been inadequate for the 
requirements of the Society without the addi- 
tion of a number of other donations from 
various benefactors, and the financial support 
received for certain specified. purposes from 
various public and private charitable organ- 
izations. The Society has always devoted a 
considerable portion of its efforts to the 
spread of general education and _ technical 
training. Its activities in the purely labour 
sphere are, however, no less important. 


The Society is under the management of a 
General Director who supervises the various 
departments and is responsible to the board 
of administration and to the presidency. The 
various branches of activity are assigned to 
‘‘offices’’ or to special bodies of which the 
most important are: the employment office, 
the agrarian office, the information and trans- 
lation bureau, the ‘‘house of work’’, the 
emigration office and emigrants’ hostel, and 
the social institute. 


Special committees are appointed to su- 
pervise the more important departments. 
These committees consist of members of the 
governing body and delegates of mutual 
societies, co-operative societies and _ trade 
unions. The officials are selected in con- 
formity with the provisions of the legislation 
concerning charitable organizations. 


The employment office of the Umanitaria 
Society was the first in Italy. It served as 
a model for the organization of the state 
employment office which was set up later. 
The office has undertaken a number of cn- 
quiries concerning the conditions of industriaj‘ 
and agricultural workers, housing, occupation- 
al diseases, home work, ete. It has published 
a number of monographs on special questions 
and has supplied a considerable quantity of 
statistical material to workers’ organizations 
and students of social problems. It organized 
the ‘‘Employment Exchange Association’’, 


instituted a system of unemployment benefit 
on the lines of the Ghent system, and was 
instrumental in organising the first inter- 
national congress on unemployment which 
was held in Milan in 1906. 


The agrarian office has done much to pro- 
mote the development of co-operation 
amongst agricultural workers. The founda- 
tion of the Federation of Co-operative So- 
cieties of Production and Labour in the 
Province of Milan was due in large part to 
the efforts of the organs of the Umanitaria 
Society. It also contributed to the founda- 
tion of the Co-operative Credit Institute and 
many other similar institutions. The agrarian 
office has conducted many experiments for 
the solution of difficult social problems. 


The information and translation bureau was 
instituted for the purpose of assisting trade 
unions and co-operative societies in their 
work, particularly in their relations with 
similar movements in foreign countries. The 
bureau receives publications from all coun- 
tries and translates them into Italian for the 
benefit of associations to which they may be 
of use. 


The ‘‘house of work’’ for many years 
provided easy work for unemployed persons 
without means of subsistence, while at the 
same time endeavouring to find work for 
them with private employers. The unem- 
ployed were thus placed out of reach of 
temptation and received a wage which, though 
small, enabled them at least to keep body 
and soul together for some time. The 
‘‘Fiouse of work’’ has now been converted 
into a children’s home. 


The assistance of emigrants is a branch of 
the activities of the Society which has been 
carried on for many years and the value of 
which is generally recognized. The Society 
has a number of local offices throughout 
Italy, which are in touch with the head office 
and are supported by the latter. It has also 
branches at various points on the frontier, at 
port of embarkation, and in the main centres 
in the countries of immigration. There is an 
emigrants’ hostel at Milan. The Society has 
done. much to assist repatriated emigrants, 
the unemployed and war refugees..... 


The Social Institute is responsible for all 
work connected with the study of labour 
problems. It organises conferences on labour 
questions and entrusts to special committees 
or to individual students the task of inves- 
tigating particular social ‘phenomena, thus 
steadily increasing its store of scientific ma- 
terial. The Institute is open to all who 
require information on social: questions ... 
Before the war it had organized a School of 
Social Legislation and courses of training 
for factory inspectors, managers of ¢co- 
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operative societies, officials of mutual benefit 
societies and trade unions. These activities 
were resumed after the war and extended to 
many other cities in Italy as the result of an 
agreement concluded between the Umanitaria 
Society and the National Co-operative Credit 
Institute. The classes at headquarters were 
reorganized with a view to creating a 
university of labour on the model of the 
English labour colleges. Pupils from local 
schools and officials of the various organ- 
izations may be sent to the Milan School, 
which provides more advanced courses... .. 


The Umanitaria Society has achieved re- 
markable results in its efforts towards the 
education of young workers. Its aim is to 
inspire enthusiasm, stimulate the faculty of 
observation and to encourage individual re- 
search among the pupils, to promote self- 
education by leading pupils to realize the 
need and the possibility, both for themselves 
and for their craft, of continual striving after 
perfection, and to raise the technical standard 
and the level of culture of the masses, with- 
out dissociating technical training from social 
and general education. 


With a view to realizing this programme, 
it has founded an electro-technical laboratory, 
a school of applied arts, a school for the 
printing trade and a school for the tailoring 
trade. It has contributed both financially 
and otherwise, to the foundation of a school 
for watchmakers, a school for chemical indus- 
tries and the manufacture of soap, varnish 
and oils, etc., and a school for the paper- 
making industry. It has founded a school 
of vocational training for girls, with a view 
to replacing the apprenticeship system, which 
had proved unsatisfactory, and has instituted 
Sunday and evening courses of instruction in 
tailoring, dressmaking, embroidery and 
laundry work. In view of the increasing | 
gravity of the apprenticeship problem and 
the fact that the technical training received 
by the worker in the factory is obviously 
inadequate, the Umanitaria Society institut- 
ed, as an experiment, a school of vocational 
training in wood-work and the manipulation 
of precious metals and iron. Later..... 
the Umanitaria instituted courses of design- 
ing and manual work in the elementary 
schools, even before such courses were in- 
stituted by the municipality. It has also 
organized training courses for teachers.... 


In addition to the educational activities 
enumerated, the Society has contributed 
indirectly to the spread of education by 
assisting other organizations which have 
been working for many years past with the 
same objects and with excellent results.... 


The Society has also supported various 
schemes. for the spread of general culture 
among the masses, with a view to supplement- 





industrial relations. 
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ing the instruction given in vocational 
schools and giving the workers an cppor- 
tunity of general development which will at 


‘the same time increase their efficiency in 


their trade. It has contributed to the sup- 
port of the People’s University and to the 
foundation of the People’s Libraries Asso- 
ciation and the People’s Theatre. Later a 


_ Federation of Popular Libraries was founded 


CONDITIONS OF LABOUR IN THE 


HE International Labour Review for 

May, published by the International 
Labour Office, contains a summary of 
a report on the spinning industry of 
Japan, which was made by the Kyocho 
Kai. This organization, the name of 
which signifies ‘‘the association for 
harmonious co-operation,’’ is an as- 
sociation formed by Japanese employ- 
ers and aided by a government grant 
for the study of social reform and 
The information 
in the present article was derived from 
this summary. 


At the end of 1919 the spinning mills 
in Japan, including silk, cotton, jute 
and wool, numbered 240 and employed 
232,06 wage earners. Of this number 
only 55,330 were male workers while 79 
were girls between the ages of 10 and 
12 years, 32,722 girls between 12 and 
15, and 2,879 boys between 12 and 15. 


For more than ten years factory 
owners have experienced difficulty in 
recrulting women workers. This is 
partly due to the increased demand for 
Women workers consequent on the 
rapid progress of this industry, and 
partly to the short period of time which 
most of the women work. The recruit- 
ing of workers is done either through 
agents especially sent out for this pur- 
pose or through the personal connec- 
tions of the workers already engaged. 
Roughly 62 per cent of the workers 
are recruited by the former method, 
which is a very expensive one, the 
expenditure incurred for recruitment 
through such agents being about 30 
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and thanks to its untiring efforts and those 
of the Umanitaria Society, centres of culture 
have been formed throughout the whole of 
Italy. Books have penetrated even to the 
smallest and most remote villages, and a 
supply of intellectual food has been placed 
within the reach of those classes of the 
population which are least able to procure it 
for themselves. 


JAPANESE SPINNING INDUSTRY. 


yen (about $15) per head, including 
agents’ fees, expenses in preparing for 
the new employment, and the travelling 
expenses of the worker. In addition, 
it is usually the custom to advance a 
sum of at least about 15 yen to each 
worker recruited. This system of ad- 
vancing money to the workers at the 
time of their engagement was originally 
introduced with the object of keeping 
them at the factories, but it often leads 
them to wander from factory to factory 
without being able to pay off their 
debts. All workers recruited, after 
passing a medical examination and a 
general knowledge test, are asked to 
sign a formal contract with the em- 
ployer, which in many cases is a uni- 
lateral one exempting the employer 
from any obligation and giving him 
the sole right of deciding the hours of 
work, wages, ete. In its form this ~ 
contract is often like the oath of 
allegiance of the vassal to the lord. 


According to the report, the labour 
turnover is very high and the term of 
employment generally very _ short, 
despite the fact that over two-fifths of 
the women employees and nearly one- 
foutrh of the male workers live in 
dormitories attached to the factories. 
This labour turnover results in a low 
efficiency of the individual workers 
and a low efficiency of the factory 
owing to the constant necessity for re- 
arranging work; cost of administration 
and of recruitment also become very 
high. In order to avoid these evils, 
many factories are improving the wel- 
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fare provisions for the workers and are 
also granting various bonuses and 
allowances with the object of encourag- 
ing longer service. 


Two shifts of twelve hours are 
generally adopted in the industry, ex- 
cept in the jute-spinning factories, 
where, owing to bad trade, night work 
has been abolished and the 12-hour 
system is adopted during the day time. 
Four days’ rest per month are given 
where the factory is working on two 
shifts; but where there are only day 
operations, while some employers grant 
four rest days, others give only two. 
There is an increasing tendency to 
adopt the Sunday rest system. 


Wages in the cotton-spinning indus- 
try are normally fixed on a daily basis 
for men workers and on piece rates for 
women workers, though sometimes a 
mixed system of time and piece rates is 
adopted. Time rates are also applied 
in the case of female apprentices and 
supervisors, while piece rates are also 
applied to male workers who are 
engaged in packing and certain other 
operations. In the case_of women 
workers, piece rates are paid sometimes 
on an individual and sometimes on a 
collective basis. Some silk-spinning 
factories adopt the daily wage system 
for all workers and for all operations, 
while others adopt the piece-rate system 
for workers engaged in_ particular 
operations; in the former case a sup- 
plementary bonus system is arranged 
in order to avoid the inconvenience 
arising for the time-rate system. In 
jute-spinning factories the piece-rate 
system is generally adopted, and daily 
wages are given only to apprentices. 


A beginner’s wage in the cotton- 
spinning industry at present is from 
0.45 to 0.60 yen per day for women and 
from 0.80 to 1.00 yen for men; in- 
ereases of wages are given at the 
beginning of every quarter, amounting 
to 0.02 to 0.03 yen per day. When the 
beginner’s wage reaches that of the 
ordinary worker, increases amounting 
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to 0.05 to 0.06 yen per day may be 
given once every year or half-year. In 
1921, the average daily wage for women | 
cottonspinners was roughly 1,098 yen 
and for men 1,452 yen. 


In factories where there are a large 
number of women workers living in, 
provision is made for them to be sup- 
plied with daily necessaries. Almost 
all factories make provision for medical 
treatment, which in many eases is not 
restricted to the workers but is avail- 
able for their families. Diseases of the 
respiratory organs are common among 
dormitory workers, while diseases of 
the digestive organs occur frequently 
among the workers living outside the 
factory. The situation as regards 
tuberculosis among dormitory workers 
is improving, owing to better food con- 
ditions and shorter working hours, but 
it cannot be denied that this formidable 
disease is still causing great suffering 
among the women workers. A saving 
system is often adopted and generally 
compulsory for workers living in; the 
rate of interest allowed by the em- 
ployers on the deposits varies from 6 
to 10 per cent per year. Mutual aid 
societies are universally established, 
and it is rarely that a factory has noth- 
ing of the kind. The object of the 
mutual aid society is chiefly health 
insurance; benefits are usually paid for 
accident, sickness, childbirth, and some- 
times on retirement from work or on 
the death of the worker or his family, 
or again on,account of natural calam- 
ities. There are very few societies 
which receive no help from the em- 
ployers, the latter giving sums varying 
from one-third to one-half of the total 
amount of the subscriptions received. 


The report states that owing to the 
low standard of education and the 
slow progress of any feeling of self 
reliance among the women workers, 
very little headway has been made in 
the organization of the workers in the 
industry. The only union of spinning 
workers at present in existence in the 


eountry and affiliated to the General 
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Federation of Japanese Labour, has a 
membership of only 200. The factory 
committee system is rare, and the few 
committees established are really only 
bodies for communicating the decisions 
of the employer to the workers. 


Some progress may be traced in the 
welfare provisions generally adopted 
throughout the industry, but with this 
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exception conditions in the spinning 
mills in Japan are said to be in every 
way primitive. Attention may be drawn 
to the influence which the adoption at 
the International Labour Conference of 
the Convention on the abolition of 
night work for women is beginning to 
exercise; a reform which some far- 
sighted employers are now advocating. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION DURING MAY, 1923, 
AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS. | 


HE volume of employment, as re- 

reported by employers of labour to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
the end of May, showed another very 
large increase of a general character, 
approximately 47,000 workers being 
added to the staffs of the firms making 
returns. This expansion, which affected 
a slightly smaller number of workers 


than did the increases registered during | 


May of last year, caused the curve in 
the accompanying chart to attain a 
point higher than at any period of 1922. 
Last year’s peak was not reached until 
the end of October, and it may be ex- 
pected that the curve, parallelling its 
1922 course, will continue to rise stead- 
ily during the next few months. 


An aggregate payroll of 800,605 work- 
ers was reported by. the 5,865 firms 
making returns, who had employed 
754,021 persons at the close of April. 
The index number, therefore, rose from 
91.4 on April 30 to 97.8 for the month 
being surveyed; in May, 1922, it had 
stood at 89.2 and in 1921 at 86.6. The 
most pronounced increases were regis- 
tered in the construction industries, in 
which nearly 19,000 persons found em- 
ployment, and in manufacturing. With- 
in the latter group, sawmills reported 
very marked expansion, and canneries, 
pulp, paper, iron and steel works show- 
ed considerably increasea staffs. The 
mining and transportation divisions 
also afforded more employment and ac- 


tivity in river driving caused large in- 
creases In personnel in logging camps. 
These driving operations were some- 
what later than usual, having been de-_ 
layed by the tardy spring. The only 
declines of importance were those of a 
seasonal character in the textile and 
leather industries. 


Firms in all provinces registered sub- 
stantial additions to staffs. The increases 
in Quebec, providing work for over 
18,600 workers, were the most extensive. 
In Ontario, the gains were nearly as 
pronounced, while elsewhere they were 
on a somewhat smaller scale. Trans- 
portation, construction and manufactur- 
ing absorbed a large proportion of the 
additionally employed workers in Que- 
bee, while logging camps reported much 
bigger payrolls. In Ontario the im- 
provement in construction was especial- 
ly marked, and sawmills registered 
greatly increased activity. Gold, silver, 
copper and nickel mines also showed 
much larger staffs. The commencement 
of seasonal operations on road _ beds 


caused well over 4,000 additional men 


to be engaged by the construction and 
maintenance departments of the rail- 
ways in the prairie districts; there was 
also general improvement in a number 
of other industries. Railroad construc- 
tion and maintenance, sawmills and log- 
ging camps reported the bulk of the 
expansion in British Columbia, while 
in the Maritime district improvement 
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was indicated in fish canneries, sawmills, 
coal mines, and in constructicn. Rail- 
way and water transportation ,in these 
Provinces showed the usual spring 
eurtailment, reflecting the closing 
Ofy The ws winter. PORrta ic Ae tivaiy. 
in all provinces was higher than 
during the corresponding period of 
last year and 1921. It is interesting 
to note that in British Columbia the in- 
dex number stood shghtly over the 
base; last year it was not until midsum- 
mer that a favourable situation was in- 
dicated in this comparison, while the 
highest point the number in that pro- 
vinee reached during 1921 was 97 per 
cent. 


The following table shows the index 
numbers of emvloyment by provinees, 
together with the proportion that the 
employees reported in each province 
bears to the total number of employees 
reported. 
































Rela- | May |.Apr May May 

District tive 31 30 31 31 

| weight | 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 

Maritime Provinces... 8.7 | 93.9 | 90.0 | 87.4 | 89.5 
(ALIS aXe Ua ain Been oad an 27.3 | 99.1 | 90.3 88.1 83.4 
OMbATION L wiscnhes zee cei 43.0 | 96.8 | 91.6 | 87.8 | 84.9 
Prairie Provinces..... 12.7 | 95.5 | 90.4 | 92.8 | 91.1 
British Columbia...... 8.3 1100.4 | 97.5 | 96.6 | 93.3 
Wana da Saneee se oy. 100 973° |) 91 4 89.2 36.6 




















Employment in all of the six cities 
for which separate tabulations are made 
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showed marked improvement. In Mon- 
treal, slightly over 7,000 persons were 
added to the staffs of the 735 firms re- 
porting; they employea 110,272 work- 
ers as compared with 103,285 at the close 
of April. The greater part of this ex- 
pansion of between 6 and 7 per cent oc- 
curred in the shipping and stevedoring 
divisions. Construction, manufacturing 
and trade were decidedly more active 
also. Statements were received from 
819 firms in Toronto, whose staffs in- 
eluded 99,838 persons as compared with 
97,874 in the preceding month. The 
difference represented an increase of 
about two per cent. Construction, trans- 
portation, retail trade, iron, steel and 
lumber recorded increased activity, 
while the textile industries were not so 
fully employed. Operations in saw- 
mills, pulp and paper factories and in 
construction were increased to a sub- 
stantial extent in Ottawa, increased 
employment for nearly 1,600 persons 
having been provided in these and other 
industries. The payrolls of the 133 
concerns reporting aggregated 11,674 
persons, or between 15 and 16 per cent 
more than at the end of April. The ex- 
pension in Hamilton was on a much 
smaller seale, there being slight addi- 
tions to staffs in a number of industries. 
The largest gains occurred in construc- 
tion. Returns were tabulated from 198 
employers whose staffs comprised 28,- 
792 persons as against 28,283 in the last 
report. There was, therefore, an in- 
crease of between one and two per cent. 
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In Winnipeg also smait additions to 
staffs were registered in a number of 
industries, building contractors record- 
ing the largest. An ageregate working 
force of 24,856 persons was indicated 
by the 297 firms making returns who 
had employed 24,514 workers at the 
close of April. Activity in construction 
and in lumber and rolling mills account- 
ed for the expansion in Vancouver, 692 
persons having been added to the pay- 
rolls of the 226 firms reporting. They 
employed 20,756 persons or about 3 per 
cent more than in the preceding month. 
The index numbers of employment in 
these cities as at May 31 and April 30, 
' 1923, and May 31, 1922, are given in 
the following table: 























Rela May Apr. May 
City tive 81 30 31 

weight | 1923 1923 1922 
Montreal vy foLyo08 . st 13.8 95.4 88.8 85.9 
THORONTOM. nose secre 12.5 89.9 88.1 86.6 
OCGEWaiP tig cote aeeees: 1.5 | 109.6 DEES talis sisal are 
Hamiltome.c/4573 6 so. 3.6 94.6 C2O PE tos veils 
Winnipeg ooh ess: sects os 3.1 87.1 86.3 92.9 
Vaneouver ...2....00.. 2.6 94.7 91.8 97.5 














The Manufacturing Industries. 


Large increases in employment were 
reported in this division during May; 
the tendency during the same month of 
last year had been upward also, but the 
situation then was decidedly less favour- 
able than for the period being surveyed. 
Statements were compiled from 3,872 
manufacturers employing 462,422 per- 
sons as compared with 447,608 in April, 
an increase of over three per cent. Of 
this gain more than half was due to in- 
ereased activity in sawmills, while sea- 
sonal expansion was also indicated in 
fish canneries. Fruit and vegetable can- 
ning, pulp, paper, iron, steel, tobacco, 
elass, electric current, nickel, aluminum, 
oil, gas, cyanamid and asbestos factories 
were also busier. On the other hand, 
curtailment: of operations continued to 
be indicated in textiles, particularly 
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in garment, personal furnishing, thread, 
yarn and cloth mills, and in boot and 
shoe factories. Musical instrument 
works, moreover, were slacker. Reduc- 
tions in personnel had been reported in 
these three industries during May, 1922. 
In spite of the fact that the improve- 
ment indicated in manufacturing as a 
whole, had been slightly more pro- 
nounced during the same period of last 
year, than for the month being survey- 
ed, the index number then stood. over 
9 points lower than in this month. 


ANIMAL Propucts — EpieLe. — Fur- 
ther large additions to staffs were re- 
ported in this industry. Fish canning, 
smoking and curing, dairying and meat- 
packing absorbed considerably larger 
working forces, the increases in the first 
named being particularly large. The 
improvement was reported to some ex- 
tent in all provinces, although the gains 
in the Maritime district greatly exceed- 
ed ‘those indicated elsewhere. State- 
ments were received from 198 firms em- 
ploying 14,694 persons as compared 
with 12,843 employees on April 30, the 
difference representing an increase of 
over 14 per cent. The seasonal expan- 
sion recorded during the same month 
of last year had affected a slightly smal- 
ler number of persons, but the level of 
employment for the two periods was 
very much the same. 


LEATHER Propucts. — Contractions 
Were again recorded in boot and shoe 
factories, there being a decline of two 
per cent in the employment afforded in 
the leather group as a whole. The ten- 
dency in all provinces except the Mari- 
times was downward, the losses in Que- 
bee, however, exceeded those register- 
ed elsewhere. The payrolls of the 204 
firms making returns, aggregating 17,- 
092 persons, were smaller by 357 work- 
ers than in April. Curtailment of opera- 
tions involving the release of a slightly 
larger number of persons had been re- 
corded during May, 1922, when em- 
ployment was in a slightly less volume 
than in May of the present year. 
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LUMBER AND Its Propucts. — The 
additions to staff reported in sawmills 
during May were the largest on record, 
being slightly in excess of those regis- 
tered during the corresponding month 
of last year when the index number 
stood some 5 points lower. Reports 
were received from 718 concerns in the 
lumber group, whose payrolls aggregat- 
ed 55,800 persons, as compared with a 
total working force of 47,619 in April. 
All provinces contributed to this in- 
crease of over 17 per cent, the gains in 
Ontario, however were considerably 
more extensive than in the other dis- 
tricts. The expansion was confined 
chiefly to lumber mills; activity m fur- 
niture and vehicle works declined. 


Musica Instuments. — The trend 
of employment in this industry continu- 
ed to be downward, reductions in em- 
ployment having been registered dur- 
ing the greater part of the. year. Con- 
tractions had also been indicated dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1922, and 
the index number in May of a year ago 
stood on a lower level than for the 
period under review. According to re- 
ports tabulated from 40 manufacturers, 
3.051 persons were employed i ‘the 
making of musical instruments as com- 


pared with 3,180 in the preceding 


month, This decline of four per cent 
occurred almost entirely in Ontario. 


PLANT Propucts, Eprnue. — Further 
expansion was indicated in the edible 
plant products industries during May, 
when 343 persons were added to the 
staffs of the 288 firms reporting. Their 
staffs comprised 24,680 persons as com- 
pared with 24,337 at the close of April. 
‘his increase of rather better than one 
per cent was slightly smaller than that 
registered during the same month of 
last year, but the situation then was not 
so favourable as for the period being 
surveyed. Fruit and vegetable canneries 
and biscuit factories reported the bulk 
of the increase, while sugar refineries 
were slacker than in April. Firms in 
Ontario reported quite large additions to 
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staffs; in British Columbia there was 
a minor increase, while elsewhere de- 
clines were recorded. 


PuLe AND Paper. — Continued ac- 
tivity was indicated in pulp and paper 
mills, while manufacturers of paper 
products and printing and publishing 
shops were somewhat less fully engaged. 
Returns were compiled from 448 firms, 
whose staffs, aggregrating 53,512 per- 


sons, were larger by 1,776 workers 
or 3.4 per cent than in’ the | last 
report. About 70 per cent of the 


expansion occurred in Quebec, while 
improvement was also registered in 


Ontario and British Columbia. The 
tendency in the other provinces 
was downward. Additions of staffs 


on a somewhat smaller scale had been 
recorded during May, 1922, when the 
index number stood several points lower 
than at the present time. Employment 
during the month being reviewed was 
better than at any period since the au- 
tumn of 1920. 


TEXTILE PRopucts. — The employ- 
ment afforded in thread, yarn, cloth, 
garment, personal furnishing, knitting 
and headwear factories declined still 
further during May. This movement 
repeats that experienced during the 
corresponding month of last year, al- 
though the shrinkage then was not so 
extensive as during the period being 
surveyed. The index number for this 
month, however, was still somewhat 
higher than at that time. Reports were 
received from 582 concerns employing 
72,497 persons as compared with a pay- 
roll of 73,906 workers in April. All 
provinces shared in this decline of .9 per 
cent, the losses in Ontario, however, 
were the largest. 


Topacco, DistmLED AND Matut Lt- 
quors. — The production of tobacco in 
Quebee and of distilled liquors in Onta- 
rio employed larger working forces than 
in April, there being an increase of 466 
persons in the number of employees re- 
ported in the group as a whole. The 
payroll of the 96 concerns making re- 
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turns aggregated 11,042 persons as com- 
pared with 10,576 in the month before, 
the difference representing an increase 
of over four per cent, which caused the 
index number to be slightly higher than 
in May of last year when the tendency 
had also been favourable. 


CLAY, GLASS AND STONE PRoDUCTS.— 
Employment in this industry continued 
to increase, mainly in glass factories in 
Ontario, although general improvement 
was reported in glass, brick and cement 
works in other provinces. Statements 
were tabulated from 118 employers, 
whose staffs aggregated 10,178 persons 
or 576 more than in April. There was, 
therefore, an increase of 6 per cent. An 
upward movement had been indicated 
in May, 1922, but.the index number then 
stood several degrees lower than in this 
May. 


ELECTRIC Genter — Candia eXx- 
pansion was recorded by plants produc- 
ing electric current, chiefly in Ontario 
and Quebec, but to some extent in all 
provinces. Additions to staffs on a some- 
what smaller scale had been indicated 
during the same month of last year, but 
conditions then were not quite so good. 
An aggregate working force of 10,871 
persons was reported by the 80 concerns 
making returns, who had emploved 10,- 
345 workers in April. The greater part 
of this inerease of five per cent occurred 
in Ontario and Quebec. 


TRON AND STEEL Propucts.—Further 
activity was shown in the majority of 
divisions of this industry, notably in 
rolling and forging mills, machinery, 
agricultural implement, railway ear, 
automobile, iron and steel fabrication 
works and in foundries and machine 
shops. The tendency in all provinces 
except British Columbia was favourable, 
the improvement in Quebec being most 
pronounced. The payrolls of the 641 
firms reporting increased from 131,472 
on April 80 to 133,619 at the close of 
May, an increase of 1.6 per cent. Dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last 
year very large additions to staffs had 
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been indicated, representing recovery 
from the temporary shutdowns record- 
ed at the close of April, and the index 
number stood some 16 points lower than 
for the month being surveyed. 


NoN-FERROUS Metsu Propucts. — 
Aluminum factories, nickel and copper, 
smelters and refineries were consider: 
ably busier than in April, as were also 
works producing lead, tin, zine and cop- 
per articles. The improvement was 
general except in the prairie provinces, 
where conditions were stationary. Re- 
turns were compiled from 108 employ- 
ers, having 12,513 persons on their pay- 
rolls as compared with 11,970 in the 
last report. The difference represented 
an increase of 4.5 per cent. The trend 
of employment in May, 1922, had also 
been progressive but. employment then 
was in much smaller volume than this 
year. 


Minerat Propucts. — The produe- 
tion of asbestos goods, Petroleum pro- 
ducts and cyanamide in Quebec and 
Ontario showed an increase during May. 
According to statements tabulated from 
74 firms ‘employine 9,640 persons, they 


had enlarged their payrolls by 361 per- 


sons or 3.9 per cent during the month. 
The index number stood higher than at 
any period since 1920, exceeding that 
for May of last year, when the tendency 
had also been favourable, by over 7 
points. 


Logging. 


Activity in river driving caused con- 
siderable increases in employment to be 
registered in logging camps during May, 
those operations, as mentioned before, 
having been somewhat delayed by the 
late spring. Substantial increases were 
reported in Quebec; gains on a some- 
what smaller scale occurred in British 
Columbia, and there were slight in- 
creases in the Maritime and Prairie proy- 
inces, while in Ontario moderate de- 
clines were indicated. The expansion 
for river drives had occurred earlier in 
the spring of 1922 and durimg May the 
situation had remained unchanged. 
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‘ Employment then, however, was not so 
brisk as for the month being reviewed 
A combined working foree of 19,540 
persons was reported by the 203 firms 
making returns, who had employed 
17,986 workers in April. There was, 
therefore, an increase of 8.6 per cent. 


Mining. 

Coat Minina. — Greater activity was 
recorded in the Nova Scotia and Alberta 
coal fields, while in British Columbia 
reductions were indicated. Ninety-one 
operators made reports showing that 
they employed 29,277 persons, or 612 
more than in April, an increase of two 
per cent. Very little change in per- 
sonnel on the whole had been indicated 
during May, 1922, and the index num- 
ber then stood about three points lower 
than at the present time. 


Merauuic Ores — During May the 
largest increases to staff since the record 
began in 1919 were reported in the min- 
ing of metallic ores, chiefly in Ontario, 
but to some extent in British Columbia. 
Gold, copper, silver, zine, lead and 
nickel mines afforded greatly increased 
employment, causing the index number 
to be higher than in any _ period 
in 1922 or 1921. Additions to staff 
on a much smaller scale had been 
indicated during May of last year. 


According to reports furnished by 
45 coneerns, their payrolls, agegre- 
gating 11,397 persons, were larger 


by 1,218 workers or 12 per cent than 
at the close of April. 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS OTHER THAN 
Coa. — Asbestos mines in Quebec, stone 
and gypsum quarries in New Brunswick 
afforded more employment than in the 
preceding month, while minor increases 
were recorded in other provinces. ‘The 
66 firms making returns had increased 
their working forces from 5,681 persons 
in April to 6,271 in May, an expansion 
of over 10 per cent. Although gains on 
a somewhat larger scale had been re- 
ported during the same month of last 
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year, the index number then was nearly 
13 points lower than in this May. 


Communication 


Concerns in this division continued to 
increase their payrolls, having added 
453 persons to their staffs during May. 
The concerns reporting, 169 in number, 
employed 21,049 workers or 2.2 per cent 
more than in April. Telephone com- 
panies in Ontario showed nearly half the 
increase, while the gains on telegraphs 
occurred chiefly in that province and 
Quebee. The improvement recorded was 
much more extensive than that indicat- 
ed in May of last year, and the situation 
compared favourably. 


Transportation. 


STREET Ramways AND CARTAGE. — 
Continued expansion was registered in 
this industry during May, although the 
increases were very much less extensive 
than during the same month of last year, 
when the index number had stood over 
12 points higher. Street railways, in 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provin- 
ces reported the bulk of the increase, 
while elsewhere the changes were slignt. 
Returns were received from 103 em- 
ployers whose payrolls totalled 19,480 
persons. As they had employed 18,825 
workers in April tkis was an increase 
of 3.5 per cent. 


STEAM Raiuways. — Further marked 
increases in personnel were recorded 
in this industry during May, the expan- 
sion in Quebec being especially large. 
In Ontario and British Columbia addi- 
ticns to staffs on a somewhat smaller 
scale were reported, while losses were 
registered in the Maritime and Prairie 
provinces, those in the former district 
being of a seasonal character. A com- 
bined payroll of 76,174 persons was in- 
dicated by the 121 concerns and divi- 
sional superintendents’ reporting, who 
had employed 74,091 workers in April. 
There was, therefore, an increase of 2.8 
per cent. Additions to staffs of ap- 
proximately the same size had becn re- 
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eistered during the corresponding month 
of 1922, but employment then was in 
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was slightly larger than that reported 
during May, 1922, and employment was 
in greater volume than at that time. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE. — Further extensive expan- 
sion was recorded by the construction 
and maintenance departments of the 
railways, especially in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, Ontario and Quebec, while lesser 
gains were indicated in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia. Thirty- 
two concerns and divisional superin- 
tendents registered a combined working 
foree of 46,187 persons as compared 
with 34,724 on April 30. This increase 
of 11,463 persons, or 83 per cent, was 
larger than any indicated during 1922 
or 1921, providing work for nearly 
3,000 more men than that recorded in 
May y of last year, when the index num- 
ber had been some 17 points lower. 


Hotels and Restaurants. 


Another seasonal increase was noted 
in the employment afforded by hotels, the 
ereatest improvement occurring in sum- 
mer resorts in Alberta. Reports were 
compiled from 76 hotels and _ restau- 
rants, employing 7,575 persons, as com- 
pared with 6,921 in April. The dif- 
ference represented an increase of over 
9 per cent. An upward trend, also of 
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a seasonal character, had been indicat- 
ed during May, 1922, but the level of — 
employment then was below that for the © 
month being surveyed. 


‘Trade. 


Further improvement was indicated 
by both wholesalers and retailers during ~ 
May, when they added 826 persons to 
their sales force. This increase was fair- 
ly general in character, although em- 
ployment in retail stores in the Prairie 
Provinces and in wholesale _ establish- 
ments in the Maritime district declined — 
to some extent. The staffs of the 573 
firms reporting aggregated 54,680 per- 
sons or .6 per cent more than in April. 
A nominal reduction in personnel in 
the trade group as a whole had been in-. 
dicated during May of last year and the 
index number now stood slightly higher 
than at that time. 


The table on page 781 shows the in- 
dex numbers of employment in the var- 
ious industries as at April 30 and May 
31, 1923, and May 31, 1922 and 1921. 
The first column gives the proportion of 
employees in each industrial group in 
relation to the total number of workers 
in all groups for the month under re- 
view. (Number of workers employed 
on January 17, 1920, equals 100). 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR MAY 1923. 


EPORTS from the offices of the Em- 

ployment Service of Canada for the 
month of May 1923, show an increase 
in the number of placements effected, 
while vacancies and applications declin- 
ed slightly, as compared with the prev- 
ious month. A comparison with May 
1922, shows a marked improvement in 
employment during the period now 
under review. The accompanying chart, 
which presents the returns from the of- 
fices on the basis of daily averages over 
half-month, periods, indicates that the 
curve of placements rose steadily during 


the month, the curve of applications, 
though declining somewhat, maintained 
approximately the same level, while the 
curve of vacancies declined abruptly. 
The contraction in vacancies was due to 
falling off in orders for farm workers in 


the Prairie provinces after the peak of 


the spring demand had been reached. 
Placements of workers continued in 
large numbers, however, in these prov- 
inces, due to the many orders remain- 
ing unfilled at the end of April, and to 
this fact may be attributed the rise in © 
this curve during the month. The sum- © 
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mary of the reports from the offices in- 
dicates that the average number of 
applications registered daily at the of- 
fices was 1887, during the first half of 


the month, as compared with 1,894 dur- 


ing the previous period and with 1,772 
during the same period a year ago. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the month applica- 
tion averaged 1,895 daily as compared 
with 1,758 during the latter half of May 
1922. Vacancies notified by employers 
averaged 1,844 and 1,794 daily during 
the first and second half of the month as 
compared with 1,619 and 1,587 during 
the same periods a year ago. The aver- 
age number of vacancies reported daily 
during the latter half of April 1923 was 
1,903. Placements effected daily by the 
offices during the first half of May aver- 
aged 1,541, as compared with an aver- 
age of 1,464 during the preceding period 
and 1,369 during the same period last 
year. During the latter half of May 
placements averaged 1,574 daily, as 
compared with 1,826 daily during the 
same period a week ago. The average 
number of placements in regular em- 
ployment during the period was 1,137 
and 1.184 daily during the first and 
second half respectively while place- 
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ments in casual work during the cor- 
responding period were on an average 
of 404 and 390 daily. 


The following table gives placements | 
effected to date by the offices of the Em- 
ployment service :— 














Placements 
Year 

Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months).... 268,001 87,904 305,905 
BE 0 RP ts aa eh 366,547 79,265 445,811 
LOOM Nahe aloha erode ele 280,518 75,238 855, 756 
TOD eclalsiolaiierste eewliees 297 ,827 95,695 393,522 
1923 (5 months)..... 96,778 61,723 158 ,501 











During the month of May the offices 
made 42,006 references to positions and 
effected a total of 40,493 placements. 
The placements in regular employment 
totalled. 30,174, of which 27,012 were of 
men and 3,162 of women, while the num- 
ber of placements in casual work was 
10,319. Employers notified the Service 
of 47,297 vacancies, of which 35,948 
were for men and 11,849 for women. 
Applications for work numbered 49,- 
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167, of which 38,166 were from men and 
— 11,001 from women. — 


Placements in regular employment by 
provinees were as follows: Nova Scotia 
588 men, 86 women; New Brunswick 
698 men, 64 women; Quebec 1,736 men, 
489 women; Ontario 11,469 men. 1,097 
women; Manitoba 2,680 men, 5006 
women; Saskatchewan 3,404 men 335 
women; Alberta 3,831 men, 314 weme2r; 
British Columbia 3,106 men, 270 wonien. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


The demand for farm labour continu- 
ed fairly active, placements being ef- 
fected from all the offices. Building 
and construction groups showed marked 
improvement, calls for carpenters, 
painters, plasterers and building and 
and road labourers, being received at 
Moncton, St. John and Chatham, anid 
placements were effected without dif- 
ficulty. Logging operations declined 
somewhat, a few vacancies being report- 
ed at St. John and Amherst. Household 
workers were required in considerable 
numbers, but the supply of trained 
women was not sufficient to meet the 
demand. 


QUEBEC. | 

Road construction, railway mainten- 
ance and extension work, created a large 
demand at all the offices, while the de- 
mand for tradesmen in the building 
industry was greatly in excess of the 
supply. Continued calls were received 
for bushmen and river drivers, and 
placements were made from Montreal, 
Hull and Quebec. The mining and 
quarrying industries were reported as 
busy. Vacancies were available at Mon- 
treal, Quebec and Three Rivers, for 
skilled workers in the iron and steel in- 
dustry and in textile trades. 


ONTARIO. 


Agricultural work continued to form 
a large part of the business of the of- 
fices, the demand for helpers being gen- 
eral throughout the province with a 
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shortage of experienced workers. With 
the commencement of building and road 
construction programmes, opportunities 


for employment were increased con- 
siderably, and ealls for carpenters, 
painters, plasterers, bricklayers and 


masons, were received in large numbers 
at all the offices, especially at Windsor, 
Toronto, London and Kingston. Car- 
penters for elevator work were required 
at Port Arthur and Fort William. High- 
way and road construction was under 
way at Toronto, Belleville, Hamilton, 
Kitchener and Oshawa, and, while the 
demand for workers was not great as 
yet, prospects were bright for improved 
employment in this group. Railway 
maintenance, including steel track lay- 
ing, sectional repairs, grading and ex- 
tension work, absorbed numbers of 
labourers from Fort William, Port 
Arthur, Ottawa, St. Thomas, Toronto 
and Timmins. In the logging group, 
work was available for all experience! 
river men at Cobalt, Fort William, 
North Bay and Pembroke. Very few 
calls for other bush workers were re- 
ported. Sawmills and pulp mills were 
busy, and numbers of skilled factory 
labourers and woodworking machine 
hands were required. The mining group 
was active. A shortage of miners was 
reported from Cobalt, and muckers, 
miners and surface labourers were re- 
quired at Sudbury. Improved demand 
was shown in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. Skilled mechanics for the auto 
industry were required at Chatham and 
Oshawa. Rivetters, machinists and fac- 
tory labourers for the metal trades were 
in demand at Hamilton, Kingston and 
Kitchener, while vacancies for boys and 
eirls as apprentices in the textile in- 
dustry were offered at Kingston. The 
opening of navigation created a demand 
for marine workers and deck hands, 
while longshore work increased consider- 
ably at Fort William, Kingston, Port 
Arthur and ‘Toronto. Experienced 
household help were hard to secure, 
while an increased number of vacancies 
for workers in hotels and institutions 
were filled without diffieulty. 
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MANITOBA. 


An insistent demand for farm help 
was general throughout the province, 
and the offices experienced difficulty in 
securing sufficient workers. Consider- 
able activity was apparent in the con- 
struction groups, with increasing num- 
ber of calls for building labourers, car- 
penters, painters and road workers. 
Building tradesmen and railway section 
workers were transferred from Winni- 
peg to points in Ontario, while railway 
maintenance work afforded employment 
to a considerable number at Brandon 
and Winnipeg. Logging operations in 
the province had ceased, although river 
driving was still fairly active. A num- 
ber of bushmen were sent to camps in 
Ontario for the spring cut. From Win- 
nipeg also a number of miners and 
muckers were sent to a metal mine near 
Coppercliffe, Ont. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Requests for farm help were not so 
numerous as during last month but, with 
the large number of previous orders, 
placements in this group were very 
good. Experienced farm workers were 
transferred from British Columbia and 
Manitoba to points in Southern Saskat- 
chewan. In the building and construc- 
tion groups little demand was reported. 
Several carpenters and building labour- 
ers were required at Estevan and Sas- 
katoon, and bridge carpenters were plac- 
ed near Moose Jaw, while a few brick- 
layers and masons were reported as out 
of work. Calls were received at Estev- 
an, North Battleford, Moose Jaw, Re- 
eina and Saskatoon, for teamsters, sec- 
tion workers and steel gangs for railway 
maintenance work. With the approach 
of summer an increase was reported in 
the number of requests for housekeepers, 
maids and waitresses, with an inade- 
quate supply of experienced applicants. 


ALBERTA. 


An active, though slightly lessened, 
demand for farm workers chenacherins 
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ed the employment situation in this 
province. Experienced men for seed- 
ing were placed in large numbers at all 
the offices, together with a few workers 
from British Columbia. A-few shep- 
herds and shearers were placed from 
Calgary. Operations in the construction 
groups were well under way with road 
work, park improvement, telephone ana 
water works repairs, forming the pre- 
dominant note in the demand for work- 
ers. Carpenters and bricklayers for 
urban and rural building were placed 
from Calgary, Drumheller and Medicine 
Hat. Vacancies for men, labourers and 
teamsters, were received in large num- 
bers, and several were transferred from 
Calgary to Saskatoon. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Few calls for general farm labour 
were received, but the supply of fruit 
pickers, both men and women, was not 
sufficient to meet the increased demand. 
Prospects were good for improved em- 
ployment in the building group. A few 
vacancies for carpenters and labourers 
were available at Prince Rupert, Cran- 
brook and Vancouver, while sectionmen 
and bush gangs were placed in large 
numbers from Kamloops, Prince George, 
Prince Rupert and Vancouver. In 
the logging industry, swampers, axe- 
men and teamsters were required at 
Revelstoke and Prince Rupert, while 
sawmill labourers, both skilled and un- 
skilled, were placed at Vancouver, Kam- 
loops, Prince George and New West- 
minster. Little change was reported in 
the mining group, a few orders being 
filled from Vancouver and_ Victo- 
Longshore work gave tempor- 
employment to a number of 
men at Victoria, while a few paint- 
ers were employed repainting the 
boats in the drydock. The offices were 
unable to meet the normal demand for 
experienced household workers, the sup- | 
ply of trained women being inadequate. 
Casual workers and charwomen were 
placed in the usual numbers. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 1923 











VACANOIES APPLICANTS 
Orriocas Reported| Unfilled || Reg’ed | Referred buenas Unplaced 
| during jat end of| during to at end of 
period period period {vacancies Regular Oasual period 
Pav a MRE TORN Y fact WIR MART Pe Nek DMR MDC? LAN) Us NCA AR eA IS 
Nova Scotia Lae Batis (ate ete tele 1,412 902 1,471 1,394 674 641 950 
AQNTVO PSE in Cals sipte slaseliovelesatapeis etoneleisiniare’s 119 34 105 97 64 85 52 
Halifax. fcc 200s ESP eet d ticket ene iteinte 784 4A. 733 708 220 490 682 
New chu ty NBD STAR SURLY Sas ta: stalk el 196 78 218 190 148 16 111 
BYGNCY oc... ccc c ewe cece c esc ceeees 363 746 415 899 242 100 105 
New ehulnewloti: Pel Gea 1,610 165 1,407 1,430 762 648 505 
OHAtH AM ale neeels eso cleine eiereleareinie sai 65 2 veal 63 uf 36 92 
MORCLON Wi slusihe a ilelslalsiclele. «\winfe stele elu sie 878 110 744, 721 254 447 109 
SE POND areca dale sioieiabinieaisisietelsiee's 667 53 592 646 481 165 804 
Quebec ..... eee ee AOS Se 3,064 973 3,615 2,484 2,225 47 125 
LAT iene aie ler al ial et arttete sipbala aiarels 212 196 428 290 293 0 44 
Montreal oi ci.'0's cc eleiscslesclensesdaes 1,931 409 2,383 1,661 1,492 37 516 
QUEDEC 2... ec ccc eeeccvccessccersces 408 66 417 224 223 0 82 
Sherbrooke .......ccccecccscccscces 233 136 187 168 152 7 15 
Three Rivers ...... chet eae a a 7 Ate 280 166 200 141 65 & 68 
ONtaniOn seis: esis 5 =) Se cel are etal 21,488 5,419 19,647 17,623 12,566 4,106 3,823 
Belleville ........ BO Dig Ma RA eats ya: aty 227 30 211 199 103 93 67 
Brantford ia daiecieacnivicesiwersiore se scieie 246 TS 208 267 128 96 26 
Ohatham os oi dsieceicti cecclecssces ojo 833 171 270 270 4 26 0 
CGD ATE) Bie a aes Lie chats arabe alee stelsio\ais 556 143 495 478 437 9 47 
Fort William .....scscccovess a Estate 710 146 659 647 471 41 31 
GuelPh ...cceceececescevecseceeeers 276 136 181 160 116 - 12 “Bl 
Hamilton .......00eeee PN A ean 1,603 51 1,737 1,623 744, 818 296 
KimgstON ...ccccccccecccccocccecers 332 39 321 310 182 126 20 
Kitchener ..cccccccsecsvcsccccecces 283 73 339 264 218 38 69 
LONGON ...-sceccccccecccsecsescees 576 166 518 652 444 "9 103 
Niagara Falls .....sccesscseees oe 691 273 307 268 954 6 65 
North Bay 2. .--ceccccenessecsaces 783 447 527 532 496 26 5 
OSHAWA) ....cseccccees LN sialeteiattes 278 99 270 195 150 45 51 
CEG Wc a biniaie siege susie) s slaiwioisisice eiselers 1,100 310 1,056 1,219 1,001 170 703 
Pembroke .....-.ce+ees RGR < Maualeres 211 135 116 127 127 ” 74 
PeterbDoroO .....65- YATRA PORT. AEBS 3 215 190 158 183 141 17 65 
Port Athur......cceccscecccccssee 1,990 117 1,487 1,441 1,410 2 52 
St. Catharimes........ccccccecseces 607 116 602 551 382 169 ae 
EU EO MIEGS sia ce siete ate aisrale Smraiere 256 87 208 210 198 12 8 
RAT OA TAGE halle edaas ebaine eilecsis - 849 28 238 254 212 39 16 
Sault Ste. Marie...........-.s+++: 1,109 893 498 874 240 64 90 
Sudoury, iets anes ee cs eels e ee 941 446 625 606 606 0 52 
Timmins ......... 590 130 360 * 356 353 D) 13 
Toronto .....+- 6,308 1,071 7,372 5,684 3,179 2,074 1,778 
Windsor ........ UE os tate Se rely 918 69 884 853 730 124, 3A 
Manitoba Sle 5,674 643 6,214 5,780 3,186 2,318 1,049 
Brandon’... s.see6 se «s Lit ate oe 'eteia 397 81 382 357 316 41 32 
Dauphini | oi fadeerd.. aos Pelglas sisis 224 54 256 200 156 39 23it) 
Portage la Prairie........ elsgie aie 409 34 431 457 835 93 26 
Che Pas Leste ees Pee DEAT epee 3 30.) | ees, 70 61 61 QT, ER Wavvaistel 
WINTIDES vical cial aemclarns gale «aie eri 4,614 474 5,135 4,705 2,318 2,205 760 
Saskatchewan ..ccccececsccses 4,749 1,232 4,912 4,549 3,740 710 434 
BEBTOVED | tererdcicts oo sin. 0jo0 sero 0 4d alete piolaisiats 141 53 143 135 127 8 8 
MOOS JAW. .cessccvecece temas + 1,104 527 MEET 24 1,138 911 196 167 
North Battleford.. 182 62 111 109 69 40 2 
Prince Albert........see-. Mes Tales sit 164 5 165 146 92 54, 0 
GE TVA LK cis teal otis suecel ciele mela AP 218 202 1,230 1,147 2°78 103 
Bad atOOn laclsiaes tee ce cise tee Pa ate 1,307 77 L222h 1,218 1,104 107 140 
Swift) Current ih eae sees 213 187 279 Pali 263 15 al 
We VDUTD tii sds sis 4 bi bie e oye a Sie ei wipiel a: 143 By 131 123 100 23 9 
WOPRCOD ile. welsied’s ios ware si oweis alors 282 68 216 213 162 49 4 
KerroDertin iit). Gjeshe «tele a vers Haba oh 19 ler 14 14 14 0 0 
DMFT ROTEL Weeiae/alecd eis cetetaverere's) sie lotallesalale!s Cal 2 29 29 29 0 0 
Alberta .....6.. slate stolons eis wiatetetere 4,554 246 5,371 4,358 3,645 676 896 
Oalgary ..... Wel aoe ius eran tes 2,355 121 2,816 2,118 1,837 277 433 
Drumheller ......ccceeseee Wcleldorg state « 999 18 384. 241. 228 13 53 
AITO NGOT Wee sich sla o Satria wlate's'¢ «(ete 1,242 58 1,398 1,254 913 308 346 
OCD DPIA LE Waleide hs sais slateesieislacersielal els 420 ame 463 440 393 47 53 
Medicine Hat......esssccscccseeee ‘ 308 38 310 305 | 274 31 gi 
British ColUMbIa.....ccceccove 4,746 450 6,470 4,388 3,376 1,053 1,645 
OrandDrook ie bios cease HA AREA | ead) 316 98 806 226 288 0 «be 
Fernie ........6. Mire el elahe Sale iis 191 53 58 58 58 0 0 
Kamloops .....csooee Arve tclate laterals 161 85 270 146 88 3 45 
Nanaimo waite ss dass otescceccte tees Seay 73 6 50 12 6 6 29 
N@IS OD Fe ecctiei siele'ciate plate oratavmhote's 212 1 227 184 187 1 44 
New Westminster.........e+0- ibs a 215 4 283 179 126 53 74. 
Prince George .......ecees paid prevuists 141 0 121 121 121 0 0 
Prince Rupert ieee he his ciniele there's 191 7 225 189 181 8 23, 
Revelstoke ......s00- Me valk aoe g ciatate 232 52 202 199 199 0 14 
Vancouver ..... Baus cweles Resins ciet 25517 106 3,977 2,655 1,924 792 937 
Vernon | Pays sdenne yy eyes Byles eek sit 47 23 62 86 19 12 32 
MACCOPIAS iwevacs copaigy eeblaeets sips air 450 15 689 383 179 178 435 
Qa'Ml offices........ AAS RAPD A nee STRAT T/ 10,039 49,167 42,006 30,174 10,319 10,027 





*112 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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MovEMENT OF LABOUR. 


The offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada made 30,174 placements in 
regular employment, of which’ 16,638 
were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of these latter, 2,401 were 
granted the Employment Service reduc- 
ed transportation rate, 1,674 going to 
points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 727 to other prov- 
inces. 


Quebec offices issued 284 certificates, 
of which 103, chiefly mill hands, river 
drivers and bush men, were going to 
points within the province, and ‘181 
bush men, labourers and bricklayers, to 
points in Ontario. The offices in Ont- 
ario granted 956 certificates, 25 of which 
were issued to labourers going to points 
near Hull, Que., and one to a plumber 
travelling from Sault Ste. Marie to 
Moncton, N.B. The majority of prov- 


incial transfers were of bushmen, saw- 


mill and pulp mill men, river drivers 
and railway construction labourers, 
going to points near Ottawa, Sudbury, 
Timmins, Fort William and North Bay. 
A few were of farm hands, while 8 fire 
rangers were sent to Sault Ste. Marie, 
one blacksmith and one hoist runner to 
Cobalt, and one stone cutter was trans- 
ferred from Toronto to Kingston. Per- 
sons in Manitoba benefiting by the em- 
ployment service reduced rate number- 
ed 717, of whom 308 were going to em- 
ployment within the province, 348 to 
points in Ontario, 65 to Saskatchewan, 
and one to British Columbia. More than 
85 per cent of the transfers within the 
province were of farm workers, the re- 
mainder including machinists,mill hands 
and river drivers, and labourers. The 


transfers to Saskatchewan were of farm ' 


hands, teamsters, cooks and housemaids, 
while one housekeeper was sent to Cran- 
brook, B.C. From Winnipeg 256 work- 
ers chiefly teamsters, mull labourers, 
carpenters, cooks and construction la- 
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bcurers were sent to points near Tim- 
mins and Port Arthur, while five ma- 
chiniSts, one foreman and one cook were 
transferred to Guelph, Ont., and 74 
muckers and mine labourers and 3 dril- 
lers were sent to employment near Sud- 
bury, Ont. The office at Regina, Sask., 
despatched one farm worker to Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta. The 112 transfers with- 
in the province, included farm hands, 
railroad workers and vraders, black- 
smiths, carpenters, teamsters, waitresses 
and housemaids, sent to various points, 
in addition to 18 river drivers and saw- 
mill men placed within the Port Arthur 
zone. Alberta offices issued reduced 
rate certificates to 7 teamters’ 4 rail- 
way construction labourers and 14 farm 
hands going to Saskatoon and to two 
farm workers going to North Battle- 
ford, Sask. Of the 187 provincial trans- 


fers, 21 were from Calgary, 116 from 


Edmonton and were mainly farm work- 
ers, bushmen, carpenters and_ house- 


_workers, with a few miners and two fire 


rangers. The offices in British Colum- 
bia granted 84 certificates to persons 
going to employment within the prov- 
ince, 32 to farm workers and to domes- 
ties going to Saskatchewan and 51 to 
farmers going to stations in Alberta. 
From Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince 
George and Nelson, a number of bush- 
men, millmen and swampers, were trans- 
ferred to various camps, while two 
machinists were sent from Nelson to 
Revelstoke, one fire patrol from Prince 
George, five enginers from Vancouvr to 
Prince George and other points, one fruit 
picker to Vernon, six miners from Van- 
couver to Revelstoke and one linotype 
operator from Victoria to Nelson. 


Of the 2,401 persons benefiting by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 1,- 
932 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional-Grand Trunk Railways, 1,003 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 165 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway and one by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING MAY, 1923. 


THE value of the building permits 

issued in 56 cities during: May was 
practically the same as in April, there 
being an increase of .3 per cent only, 
while as compared with the figures 
for the corresponding month of last 
year there was a slight decline of .8 
per cent. According to statements 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, building to the value of 
$17,593,615 was authorized in com- 
parison with totals of $17,544,061 and 
$17,743,216 in April, 1923 and May, 
1922, respectively. 


Forty-seven cities furnished detailed 
reports, showing that they had issued 
approximately 2,500 permits for dwel- 
lings, valued at over $9,500,000; the 


be somewhat larger, since the construc- 
tion of several houses or apartments is 
very frequently authorized by one per- 
mit. Some 4,700 permits were issued 
for garages, stores, factories, etc., etc., 
at an approximate valuation of $5,800,- 
000. In addition, authority was given 
for the erection of three grain elevators 
at Port Arthur and for several smaller 
engineering works in other cities, to- 
Ag estimated to cost nearly $1,000,- 


All provinces except Quebee and 
British Columbia reported greater 
anticipated activity in building; in the 
former there was a considerable de- 
cline from the high level recorded dur- 
ing April, while in the latter the redu2- 














number of dwellings to be built would tion was comparatively slight. The 
: May April May Ma April 
Oity City zh » un 
1923 1923 1922 1923 1923 1922 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
P. E. l.—Charlottetown Nil Nil 5,000 *8t. Thomas....... ie 43, 245 22,081 29,1383 
Sarnia pes sb ids ac cel 69,840} 111,056] 111,377 
Nova Scotla.........0. 76 ,869 55,243} 582,660 Sault Ste. Marie....... 76,785 27,965} 121,686 
*Halitay eye lvoe a 43,462| 35,040] 547,050 *Toronto ........ wseee!| 4,081,440] 3,230,590] 4,193,991 
New Glasgow.........- 5,500 4,575 3,175 Welland! eau 16,510 77,326 74,100 
SU ATOVE Viet eile gave gins 27,907 15,628} 32,435 *Windsor } si... s/s elcid. sigul 869,315} 398,480]  41'7,205 
Woodstock ............ 22,115 15,970 57,029 
New Brunswick Dg a a f 119,555 114,350 303,585 
Fredericton ..........+. 19,750) Nil 50,000 |} Manitoba .............| 858,286} 488,775 1,238,415 
*Moncton' 'o)...dsccscie ss 39,805} = 46,350) 178,285 *Brandon .........0. Or 17,556 4,850} 49,200 
Bb) FORD. dicate son 60,000; 68,000, = 75,300 St. Boniface.......... j 58,330] 35,075] 80,565 
* Winnipeg 0). ee 782,400 448,850! 1,108,650: 
Quebec ........ ec eeeee| 4,692,889) 7,600,282) 3,978,331 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve| 3,524,825] 6,616,757| 2,831,690 || Saskatchewan ..... ...| 515,845} 399,649| 1,281,431 
PUIUCD ECT oe vesicle eile sets 402,269) 416,795) 618,486 *MOO8E JAW. .cccccceces 29,760 80,716 84,121 - 
Shawinigan Falls...... 168,225)  12,500| —_ 20,250 *Reging’ lil. ea. 274,225] 285,355 344,550 
*Sherbrooke .......seec- 48,000: 95,000; 122,000 *Saskatoon 211,860 83,578 825,760 
*Three Rivers........... 114, 430! 228, 830 een | A bi iy 
"Westmount ........... NON ES BMS | alberta s.ccsoveecesies.|) 428,040]) °307,035| 908,000 
Ontario ........ s++++ {10,084,342 7,650,654) 8,536,477 || TOalgary  ..........100-. LO cy seer onl “tees eee 
Belleville rises vinesess 22,675 12,200) 285900 Toth aid cieaecnanns it 10.8001 29.775} 29.760 
"Brantford .......0....- 109,065} 92,415, 73,040 bridge ...... pes 5 060 +60 
Chaibanse weit kesul 28.650 41,770 16,870 Medicine Hat........... ’ ’ 
*Fort William.......... 44,625 37,900) 117,575 
Gale CO unt dies 85,650 15,746 61,415 British Columbla ..... 872,839 928,073 912,417 
*Guelph if) idee sci’ ‘ 74,116 91,196 62,863 NansiMmefcrcewacs cet. 33,583 23,995 24,230 
‘Hamilton il. bk los 1,020,535} 611,825) 680,800 *“New Westminster...... 35,728 35,580 23.025» 
* KIT ESEOR |b slevieisii ait cere’ 56,402} 413,481 72,594, Point. Grey, weiss oe ce on. 297,100} 301,400) 345,000 
HIITGHANOP) faire ears creer cs 326,080} 270,658! 383,600 Prince Rupert......... 19,830: 2,500 21,000 
*TTLOWGON iis: eaeiae ole kiclore' oe 500,930) 371,800; 439,825. South Vancouver...... 42), 360 81,290 66 , 070: 
Niagara Falls......... 195,709 56,010 62,670 *Vancouver .......0cce00- 413,113] 334,306] 361,640: 
Oshawa ........ eM Ne 159,995} 202,880) 109,615 *Vietorial (ea yee 81,130} 149,002 71,452 
*Otta wal aiankii Jue. 503,742] 638,950} 867,551 
Owen Sound........... 183 , 000! 21,000 54,075 —-— |——_——— 
*Peterborough ......... 26,175 61,277| 178,518 
*Port VATthur nce sie cio 1,385,418 629,355: 30,296 Total—s6 cities.......... 17,593, 615}17,544,061]17, 743,216: 
*StratLordie asic ores 110,895 53,307| 168,928 
*St. Catharines......... 121,430 145,417 137,821 *Total—35 cities........ .. | 16,124, 508/16, 465 , 969/16 , 415,264 
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most pronounced increase was that in 
Ontario of $2,383,688, or 31 per cent. 


In comparison with the returns for 
May of last year Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia recorded 
decreases in the value of the permits 
issued, that of $765,586 or 59.7 per cent 
in Saskatchewan being the largest. In 
Quebec and Ontario there were in- 
creases of $714,580, or 18 per cent, and 
of $1,497,865 or 17.5 pee cent, respect- 
ively. 

The value of the building permits 
issued in Montreal, ($38,524,825) was 
very much smaller than in April, when 
the total, ($6,616,757) had been ex2ept- 
ionally high, but it was a good deal 
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larger than in May, 1922. In Toronto 
and Winnipeg the amount of building 
authorized was greater than in the pre- 
ceding month but rather less than in 
the same month of last year, while in 
Vancouver there were rather slight 
increases in both cases. The value of 
the building contemplated in Shawini- 
gan Falls, Westmount, Hamilton, Lon- 
don, Niagara Falls, Owen Sound, Port 
Arthur, Windsor and Nanaimo was 
exceeded by the totals for both April, 
1923 and May, 1922. 


The table on page 788 shows the value 
of the building permits issued in May 
as compared with April, 1923 and May, 
1922. The 385 cities for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked by 
asterisks. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JUNE 1923. 


DUR G June, the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
“Lazour Gazerrs the following informa- 
tion relative to three fair wage contracts 
which were awarded by the Department 
of Public Works. These contracts 
contain the usual fair wage clause which 
provides for the prompt payment of 
such wages as are current in the district 
in which the work is to be performed 
and for observance on the various works 
under contract of the prevailing hours 
of labour and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
the supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the regulation 
for the suppression of the Sweating 


System and the securing of fair wages, 
CLC, 


DEPARTMENT orf PuBLIC WorxKS 


the basin at Riviére du 
Loup, Quebec, Que. Name of contractor 
Lachance, Limitée, Quebec, Que. Date 
of contract, June 20, 1923. Amount of 
contract, Class ‘‘A’’, $2.50 per cubic» 
yard, scow measure; ‘Class ‘‘B’’, 34 
cents per cubic yard, scow measure. 


Dredging 


Renewal of 182 feet of revetment wall, 
McGregor’s Creek, Chatham, Ont. Name 
of contractor, William Bermingham, 
Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, June 
23, 1923. Amount of contract, unit 
prices. 


Superstructure of timber pilework 
wharf, Blind River, Ont. Name of con- 
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tractor, Thomas P. Charleson, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 23, 1923. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Post OFFicE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in June for supplies order- 
ed by the Post Office Department sub- 
ject to the Regulations for the Suppres- 
sion of the Sweating System, the secur- 
ing of fair wages, and the performance 
of work under sanitary conditions: 
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Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
$ 
Making metal dating stamps and type and 
other hand stamps and brass crown seals 710.44 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, dat- 
CLS! ELE a is eo eee PUR steal Aen neal 157.84 
Making-up and supplying letter carrier’s 
RIT FOTING yi) MECC Shas eT SSR re eo Mea ee Bion 19,211.25 
Repairing SCaless hip. cyst es deleicee ee etek eek 125.60 
Repairing boxes and hampers, etc.......... 92.00 
Supplyine.) ink ecgepesweltmins s Liisa: Sette alot teledec cco 190.00 
New mail boxes........ oS a ae a i mal Cai 448.20 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES. 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 
more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 
ity of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Ver- 
bal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of 
wages, hours of labour and other condi- 
tions of employment agreed upon be- 
tween the parties concerned, and in ef- 
fect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civie sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the prin- 
cipal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Construction. 


Ottawa. — THE OTTAWA BRANCH OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES, AND 
StonEMASoNS’ Union, No. 14. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from May 1, 1923, 
until April 30, 1924, four months’ 
notice of change to be given. 


Hours per day, eight for five days, 
and four on Saturdays. 


In the major- . 


Overtime until 10 p.m. time and one- 
half; Saturday afternoons, holidays, 
and from 10 p.m. until 8 a.m., double 
time. In case of two or more shifts, re- 
gular rate to be paid. Minimum wage 
per hour, $1.00. 


Both parties agree to an industrial 
council of five from each party, with 
an independent chairman, to adjust dis- 
putes, decision to be binding. 


No work on Labour Vay except for. 
saving of life or property. 


Union representatives to be allowed 
access to all jobs to confer with the shop 
steward. 


Members discharged to have one hour 
in which to be paid, and thereafter to 
be paid waiting time if they wait on the 
job. 


Both parties to adopt and enforce the 
national apprentice system, as adopted 
at the Joint Conference of the Building 
and Construction Industries held in Ot- 
tawa, on May 3, 1921. (A report of this 
conference was issued by the Depart- 
ment in Bulletin No. 8, Industrial Rela- 
tions Series). 


Members of No. 14 to be allowed to 
lay brick and terra-cotta where mortar 
is used. 
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OrTrawa. — Masons’ AND GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE BUILD- 
ERS’ EXCHANGE, AND BRICKLAYERS’ 
Union, No. 7. Agreement to be in ef- 
fect from May 1, 1923, until April 30, 
1924, unless extended by mutual agree- 
ment. 


Wages per hour, $1.00. Hours per. day, 
for five days, eight; Saturday, four. 
Overtime until 10 p.m., time and one- 
half; thereafter and Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 


Only good standing members or those 
competent and about to become mem- 
bers to be employed. 


Employees sent out cf the city to re- 
ceive travelling expenses and board. 


Union agent and shop steward to be 
allowed to earry out their duties in con- 
nection with the union. 


Any member discharged to be paid at 
once or to be paid waiting time. 


No employee to quit work or take part 
in a sympathetic strike except when or- 
dered by executive board of union. 


Any firm established two or more 
years and employing two or more brick- 
layers during the whole of the second 
season may have an apprentice; and if 
established four years and employing 
five bricklayers, two apprentices. Ap- 
prentices to serve four years under in- 
denture. 


Foremen to receive not less than ten 
cents per hour above scale. 


Any violation of the agreement to be 
reported to and to be dealt with by the 
joint arbitration committee. 


PETERBORO, ONT. — Locau CoNntTRAC- 
TORS AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1923, until April 30, 1924, and there- 
after from year to year unless three 
months’ notice of change is given. 
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Hours per day, eight for first five 
days; four on Saturdays. No member 
in the employ of any recognized con- 
tractor to be allowed to work after hours 
for any other contractor or for any 
private party. 


Minimum wage: per hour, 75 cents. 
Foreman, 85 cents. Any man incapacit- 
ated by old age, accident or other cause 
may work for such rate as is mutually 
arranged between himself and employer, 
and approved by the union. Overtime 
until midnight, time and one-half; there- 
after and Saturday afternoon, Sundays 
and holidays, double time. No work 
on Labour Day except to save life or — 
property... When work is in shifts, nine 
hours’ pay for eight hours’ work in se- 
eond and third shifts. A man working 
on more than one shift in twenty-four 
hours to be paid overtime. 


One hour’s notice to be given before 
laying off or quitting the job. 


Business agent to have free access to 
the job. 


No employee to work for contractor 
not complying with the agreement, and 
no contractor to employ a carpenter who 
has been expelled or fined by the union 
for violation of the agreement. 


Toronto, Ont. — Toronto Loca oF 
District No. 4 INTERNATIONAL CuT 
STONE CONTRACTORS’ AND QUARRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, AND THE ToRONTO STONE 
Cutters’ ASSOCIATION. Agreement to 
be in effect from May 1, 1923, until 
April 30, 1924, with one month’s notice 
of change. 


Only union members to be employed 
as stonecutters, provided union can fur- 
nish men. Outside men if employed 
must make application and be permit- 
ted to join the union. 


Wages per hour, $1.00. Hours per 
day, eight for five days and four on 
Saturdays. Overtime, only in case of 
necessity, with time and one-half for 
first two hours and double time there- 
after. 


fog 


Certain holidays to be observed and 
others to be optional. 


Differences and grievances to be sub- 
mitted to an arbitration committee of 
three from each party, and if necessary 
an umpire selected by them. 


One apprentice may be employed for 
five or less journeymen and one addi- 
tional for each additional five; not more 


than three to a shop. Apprentices to . 


serve four years 
agreed upon. 


at rates mutually 


No person to have right to interfere 
with workmen during working hours. 


Workmen may work for and employ- 
ers may employ or discharge whomso- 
ever they see fit. 


Board and railway fare to be allowed 
a man sent out of town. 


Toronto, ONT. — CERTAIN Firms AND 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANG- 
ERS OF AMERICA, No. 151. Agreement 
to be effective from April 1, 1923, until 
March 31, 1924. 


Hours of labour, eight per day and 
four on Saturdays. 


Overtime, first four Hours, time and 
one-half; thereafter, Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and holidays, double 
time. No work on Labour Day. 


Wages per hour, 75 cents. 


Transportation time beyond the city 
limits to be paid for. _Workmen sent 
to outside jobs to have railway fare and 
travelling expenses paid and regular pay 
if travelling between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
If travelling at night a berth to be pro- 
vided. Board and lodging to be paid 
while out of town. When working out 
of town where no union exists, men 
may work after regular hours at 
straight time. 


Haminton, Ont. — Hamuitron So- 
CIETY OF DOMESTIC, SANITARY AND HEAT- 
ING ENGINEERS AND UNITED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, 
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No. 67. Agreement to be in effect from 
May 1, 1928, until April 30, 1924, and 
from year to year unless three months’ 
notice of change is given. 


Hours per day, eight for five days 
and four on Saturdays. 


Minimum wage per hour, 85 cents. 


Any apprentice having served four 
years, and having passed the examina- 
tion, to receive 70 per cent of journey- 
men’s wages for first year and 80 per 
cent for second year; and thereafter, 
minimum wage for journeymen. 


Overtime, until midnight, time and 
one-half; thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Men sent out of town to have fare 
and board and travelling allowance. 


Only union members to be employed; 
members to work only for established 
sanitary and heating engineers. 


Each journeyman to be allowed one 
helper only. 


Disputes and grievances to be refer- 
red to a joint conference board of three 
employers and three journeymen, or if 
not thus adjusted, to the general office 
of the union. No strike or lockout to 
take place until an officer of the associa- 
tion has investigated and rendered a 
decision. 


If in case of a dispute in the enfore- 
ing of any clauses of the agreement the 
employer construes it a violation of the 
law, he will be relieved of the responsi- 
bility for the enforcement of same. 


St. CATHARINES, ONT. — CERTAIN 
LocaL CONTRACTORS AND CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, Nos. 388 AND 
2632. Agreement to be in effect from 
May 1, 1923, until April 30, 1924, with 
three months’ notice of alteration. 


Hours of labour, eight for five days 
and four on Saturdays. Minimum wage, 
per hour, 85 cents. Overtime and holi- 
days, double time. 
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Master carpenters may work on their 
contracts. 


Only union men to be hired, if avail- 
able. If non-union men are emy.ioved, 
they may have twelve days t» jom the 
anion. 


Car fare outside city to be allowed 
when exceeding five cents. 


Apprentice to be employed only where 
there are journeymen; one apprentice 
to every five journeymen; apprentices 
to have overtime pay when working 
overtime. 


Foremen to be paid five cents per hou~ 
over union rate. 


Business agent may visit the job but 
not delay or interfere with the werk. 


Men in shops may, if necessary, work 
one hour per day overtime on machines 
at straight time rate. 


No member to work after regular 
working hours for any person while em- 
ployed by a recognized contractor. 


Men on high scaffolds to be paid ex- 
tra. 8 


Grievances to be submitted to a com- 
mittee of two members of each party. 


Niagara Fanus, Ont. — Tue Burp- 

’ EXCHANGE, GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
AND CARPENTERS’ SECTIONS, AND UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AmERICA, Nos. 713 AND 2684. 
Agreement in effect from January 1, 
1923, until December 31, 1923, and there- 
after from year to year unless notice 
of cancellation be given on or before 
October 1. 


Grievances to be submitted to a com- 
mittee of three members of each party. 


Hours per day, eight for five days and 
four on Saturdays. 


No smoking to be permitted on the job 
where there is combustible matter. 
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Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays, double time; emergency work 
during two hours after quitting time, 
time and one-half. 


When work is carried on in shifts, se- 
cond and third shifts to be paid eight 
hours for seven hours’ work. Men work- 
ing more than one shift in twenty-four 
hours to receive overtime pay. 


Minimum wage, per hour, 80 cents. 
Foreman, 5 cents extra per hour. One 
hour’s notice to be given of quitting or 
discharge. 


Employers to hire only union men 
when available; non-union men to have 
fourteen days’ notice to become mem- 
bers of the union. 


Business agent may visit the job at 
any time but not to delay or interrupt 
the work. 


Both parties agree that there is ur- 
gent necessity for an apprenticeship 


system. 


GUELPH, ONT.—CARPENTER CONTRAC- 
TORS AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS, Locanu 2611. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1928, until April 30, 1924, with ninety 
days’ notice of change. 


Only union members to be employed, 
and such not to be employed where 
labourers or other trades are permitted 
to do a ecarpenter’s work. 


Hours per day, eight for five days and 
four on Saturday. Overtime to 10 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. to 8 a.m. time and one-half. 
From 10 p.m. to 7 a.m. and Sundays 
and holidays, double time. When work 
is in shifts, second and third shifts to 
be paid eight hours’ time for seven 
hours’ work. The same man not to work 
on more than one shift in twenty-four 
hours. 


Minimum wage per hour, 80 cents. 
Foreman to receive not iess than 10 
cents above the highest rate paid to 
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journeymen on the job. Foremen must 
be union members. 


One apprentice to four journeymen. 
Minimum wage per hour: first year, 
32164 cents; second year, 4214 cents; 
third year, 5214 cents; fourth year, 624% 
cents. If there is not sufficient work 
employer is to try to find work with 
another employer. Apprentice to join 
union not later than the second year. 
Apprentices over age of twenty-two 
must show proof of having previously 
worked at the trade. 


Certain street car fares, to be paid 
for by the contractor. Travelling time 
to be paid for. One hour’s notice to be 
given of laying off or quitting the job. 


Union representatives to have access 
to jobs, subject to approval of the man- 
agement. 


WINpDsoR, ONT. — EMPLOYER PLAS- 
TERERS’ ASSOCIATION AND PLASTERERS’ 
LocaL 345. Agreement to be in effect 
from May 1, 1923, to May I, 1924. 


Wages, per hour, $1.50. Hours per 
day, cight for five days and four on 
Saturdays. No work Saturday after- 
noons. Overtime and holidays double 
time. No work on Labour Day. 


Men hired to go out of town to have 
board and expenses paid. 


Member discharged to be allowed 
fifteen minutes to clean his tools. 


No person to help a journeyman ex- 


cept an apprentice or the employer. 


Foremen to be union members, to 
have power to hire and discharge, and 
to receive $1.00 per day above regular 
rate. 


A firm in business for one year, with 
an average of five journeymen, may 
have one apprentice. 


On jobs in the district (when union 
men are unemployed) done by outside 
contractors, fifty per cent of the men 
employed must be members of this local. 
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Transportation. — Street and Hlectric 
Railways. 


Toronto, ONT. — Toronto TRANS- 
PORTATION COMMISSION AND Division No. 
113. — AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
STREET AND ELectrRic Ramway Em- 
PLOYEES OF AmepricaA. Agreement ef- 


fective from March 81, 1922, for one 


year, and later waren ded until March. 
al, 1924, 


Wages per hour, Trainmen, motor- 
men and conductors—first three months, 
do cents; next nine months, 5714 cents; 
after one year, 60 cents; one-man car 
operators, 5 cents extra. When train- 
ing students, 25 cents extra per day. 
Motor and truck repairmen: same wages 


as trainmen. Shedmen: foremen, 60: 
cents; others, 54-56 cents. Compressor 
room men, 60-61 cents; fender room 


men, 98 cents. Hours for the above 
classes, and eight hour day, straight 
time, to the fullest extent practicable, 
with a leeway of one-half hour to com- 
plete schedule, for 66 2/3 per cent of 
the crews. The remainder to work ends 
and spares. 


Overtime not to be paid except in ease 
of regular scheduled crews who are sche- 
duled to do over eight and one-half 
hours’ work; and then only when this 
has been completed. Overtime when paid 
Overtime 
not be paid extra if due to failure of 
the power supply or breakdown of 
equipment. Sunday work, time and one- 
quarter. Extra trainmen, allowance of 
one-half hour for extra runs under two 
and: one-half hours. Extra runs be- 
tween two and one-half and three hours 
to be paid three hours. No allowance 
for over eight and one-half hours work 
and no more than two allowances in one 
day. 


Provision made for granting uniforms 
for trainmen and Shia caida for repair 
and shedmen. 


Choice of runs to be ie seniority. - 


-_ 
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- Only such men as are required to be 
compelled to work Saturday afternoons 
in shops. | | 


Leave of absence to be granted for 
a reasonable period, and employees on 
leave holding office in the Association 
to be reinstated on returning. 


Superintendent to discuss matters 
arising out of the agreement with a 
committee of members of the division. 
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BRANTFORD, ONT. — BRANTFORD 
MunicipAL Ratway COMPANY AND 
MUNICIPAL RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ 


Union. Agreement effective from April 
1, 1923, for one year, and from year to 
year thereafter except on thirty days’ 
notice in writing by either party of their 
desire for a change. 


The complete text of this agreement 
may be found in the Lazour “GAZETTE 
for June, 1923, pages 596-7, in the re- 
port of the Conciliation Board. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1923. 


TE! price movement continued to be 
marked chiefly by seasonal changes, 
particularly in dairy products. The re- 
tail prices of staple foods averaged lower 
but in wholesale prices the decreases in 
grain, livestock, dairy products, and 
non-ferrous metals were offset by in- 
creases in textiles, lumber, and iron. 


In retail prices the average cost of a 
weekly family budget of staple foods in 
some sixty cities was lower than in May, 
being $10.23 at the beginning of June 
as compared with $10.36 in May; $10.18 
for June, 1922; $11.16 for June, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); and 
$7.49 for June, 1914. Butter, eggs, and 
cheese were substantially lower, with 
smaller declines in evaporated apples 
and sugar. The principal advances were 
in potatoes and beef, and less important 
advances occurred in fresh pork, veal, 
mutton, and in bread.. The total bud- 
get including food, fuel, and rent aver- 
aged $20.72 for June; $20.90 for May; 
$20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 for June, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $14.27 for June, 1914. In fuel, 
coal, both anthracite and bituminous, 
averaged slightly lower. Rent was 
practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
ealeulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average prices 


of 238 commodities in 1913 as 100. 
weighted according to the importance 
of the commodities,. was practically un 
changed in June, being 155.1 as compar- 
ed with 155.0 for May; 150.5 for June, 
1922; 164.0 for June, 1921; 255.1 for 
Time’ 1920 (the peak) ; ; and 201.3 for 
June, 1919: 


In the grouping iisunias to chief 
component material, Chemicals and Al- 
lied Products, Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products were unchanged; the 
Textile, Wood Products, and Iron 
eroups were appreciably higher; while 
the. Vegetable Products and Animal 
Products and Non-Ferrous Metals 
groups were slightly down. 


In the grouping according to purpose 
or use, there were slight decreases in 
both consumers’ and producers’ goods, 
an increase in Building and Construc- 
tion Materials being offset by a decrease 
in Manufacturers’ Materials. 


In the grouping according to origin, 
farm products, both vegetable and ani- 
mal, averaged slightly lower. Goods of 
marine origin averaged substantially 
lower owing to a decline in fresh fish. In 
articles of forest origin lumber raised 
the average in raw materials but manu- 
factured articles were unchanged. In 
articles of mineral origin there was 
practieally no change. ? 
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The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada based upon prices, of 271 
articles in 1890-1899 as 100, published 
by the Department of Labour since 1910, 
stood at 225.9 for June as compared 
with 228.5 in May-; 224.3 in June, 1922; 
242.6 in June, 1921; 356.6 in May, 1920 
(the peak); and 135.3 in June, 1914. 
Nearly all the groups were down aud 
there was a steep decline in fresh fish, 
but substantial increases in raw cotton 
and wool. 


The index number published by the 
Department since 1910 has been recon- 
structed back to January, 1919, by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the new 
index being weighted and based upon 
the prices of 238 commodities in 1913 
(Lasour GAzeTtTe, June, 1923, pp. 689- 
695). Ultimately the reconstructed in- 
dex will be carried back to an earlier 
date, but in the meantime the Depart- 
ment will continue to caleulate and pub- 
lish the old series in summary form in 
the Lasour GAZETTE in order to afford 
comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from 
month to month, however, the new in- 
dex number of the Bureau of Statistics 
will be used. 


The accompanying tables give the in- 
dex numbers of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by the principal groups in 
its three methods of classification and 
with those cf the classification according 
to purpose or use in detail. The index 
number of the Department of Labour 
is given by the principal groupings, but 
the sub-groups in detail shown monthly 
since 1912 are omitted. The special in- 
dex number of 50 commodities deserib- 
ed in the following paragraph is also 
eiven for the purpose of continuing the 
record: 


A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commodities 


selected from the 271 in the Depart- 


mental list) ineluding. twenty foods, 
fifteen manufactured goods, based upon 
price levels in 1913 as 100, declined to 
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153.0 for June as compared with 155.3 
for May; 155.9 for April; 149.3 for 


dune, 1922; 154.1 for May, 1921; 254.4 


for May, 1920; and 99.1 for June, 1914. 
The decline was due chiefly to decreases 
in the prices of hogs, sheep, milk, hal- 
ibut, hides, and turpentine. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada published by the United 
States Federal Reserve Board, including 
thirty-three raw materials, twenty-eight 
semi-manufactured or producers’ goods, 
and thirty-eight finished or consumers’ 
goods, based upon price levels in 1913 
as 100, stood at 156 for April as compar- 
ed with 155 for Mareh; 152 for Feb- 
ruary; and 152 for April, 1922. Con- 
sumers’ goods were lower than in March. 
Goods imported were unchanged, while 
all the other groups advanced. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce in- 
dex numbers of both imports and ex- 
ports were slightly lower, the former 
at 167.53 for June as compared with 
167.92 for May and the latter at 153.78 
for June as compared with 153.83 for - 
May. The combined index of both im- 
ports and exports was down from 160.87 
for May to 160.65 for June. 


Professor Michell’s index number of 
wholesale prices in Canada based on 
forty articles, twenty foods and twenty 
manufacturers’ goods, with prices dur- 
ing 1900 to 1°09 as 100, declined to 
177.2 for June as compared with 179.2 
for May; 164.5 for June, 1922; 269.9 
for June, *1920; and 115.6 for June; 
1914. Both foods and manufacturers’ 
goods were lower. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
June of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil, and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout 
Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the 
quotation is given, is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every ef- 

(Continued on page 804.) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 




























































































Commodities Quan- f Junc|June| June) June| June) June|June| June,June| May) June 
tity |1900*/1905*| 1910] 1911] 1912] 1913) 1914] 1915) 1916] 1917| 1918] 1919] 1920] 1921) 1922) 1922] 1923 
Cc. Cc. Cy Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. | c. C. (us c. Ce Cy Ce (GF ei, 
Beef, sirloin, steak... | 2 lbs.| 27.2} 30.4] 37.6] 39.8] 41.0] 44.4] 48.8 48.8) 52.0) 63.2) 76.8) 79.8] 83.0) 70.2) 63.2) 56.0; 58.6 
Beef, shoulder, roast..| 2“ | 19.6| 24.6] 26.0| 27.8| 28.0] 29.6] 33.2] 38.6 35.0] 43.6] 55.6] 55.8] 54.2! 42.6] 35.0] 30.2] 31.6 
Veal,roastiy: 03.5. 1“ | 10.¢} 11.3} 12.8] 14.0] 14.4] 15.7] 17.1] 17.5. 18.8] 22.6] 27.9] 27.6) 27.7| 22.5! 19.1] 17.9] 18.2 
Mutton, roast........ 7 « | 41.8] 12.21 16.8] 18.0} 17,8] 19.1] 21.0 21.5) 94.2] 28.5] 36.3] 36.8] 38.4] 30.7| 29.3] 27.6 28.5 
Pork, fresh, roast.....| 1 “ 12.2) 13.1] 18.0) 17.8] 17.5} 19.5) 20.1) 19.3 99.9] 30.1] 37.7) 39.8] 40.4] 32.7] 31.3] 26.1] 26.6 
Bork, salt, mess......./2 “| 21.8 25.0| 84.4) 88.0] 88.2] 95.2| 86.4) 25.8] 40.2] 54.0) 69.6) 72.0) 72.2) 58.8) 53.6) 50.4] 50.2 
acon, breakfast......| 1" 15.4) 17.8} 24.5} 23.8) 22.5) 24.7| 25.6) 25.3) 2 0.7 5. 5 
Lard, pure leaf......._ gn | Ingeial eal alta0.6/8aeloha6.6) 36.41)87.2) 3008] yok em yhesial Soa eeal as al Real onus o 
Eggs, fresht....0..4..: 1 doz| 25.7] 30.0] 33.3) 32.6] 34.6] 33.7] 25.8] 24.6| 9° 6] 495] 44.8 53.7| BGO] 33.5| 33.5] 33-41 31.5 
Eggs, storage......... 1“ | 20.2) 23.4] 28.4) 27.9] 31.2] 28.1] 25.0) 24.3) 96/9] 26/6] 38.71 45.4! 50.11 30.8) 31.7] 30.6] 29.5 
i a 6 qts.| 36.6] 39.6] 48.0) 49.2] 49.8] 51.6] 51.6] 52.8! 51.0] 58.8! 71.4] 79.2] 88.8! 81.01 69.0) 69.6] 68.4 
Butter, dairy.......... 2 ibs.| 44.2] 49.4] 52.0} 58.0] 58.4) 58.0! 52.4) 57.81 61.9] 83.4] 92.0/108.6/119.4| 65.0| 71.4] 80.21 72.2 
Butter, creamery...... 1“ | 95.5] 27.7| 31.9] 31.5] 31.7] 33.9] 31.2] $3.8] 95°7| 46/8] 51.71 61.11 66.8] 38.01 42.0] 44.4] 40.0 
Cheese, old............/1 | 16.1] 17.6] 18.5! 19.2] 20.1] 20.5] 21.4] 24.6) 955] 94°91 33.5] 39.31 40.4] 36.8) 29.81834.6/$31.2 
Cheese, new............ 1“ | 14.6] 15.7| 17.5! 17.8] 19.5) 19.1| 19.4! 22.81 93/8] 99/0] 20.5) 37.3] 38.2] 30.6] 26.11§34.61831.2 
Bread, plain, white....15 {| 58-5] 58.5] 68.0 64.5] 60.0 61.5) 64.5] 73.5 70.5]111 ,0/117.0/118.5)144..0]123.0/103.5|100.5|102.0 
» LAMNLUY.......... One Df 8.0) 83. ‘ ‘ f 3.0} 42.0} a Q f 
Runedohtee, Boer i . a : ve ry ate oa oh ae mas 37.0) 73.0] 68.0) 67.0) 84.0) 64.0] 50.0/845.0/845.0 
Riese. pees eae Sig | pAS-0) 19-5 )-21.0) 24:0) 22-0) 22.0) 21.5) 26.5) 24.0) 31.5),40.5) 87.0) 42.5), 30.0) 28.0) 27.5) 27.5 
Gomes eunpirens ort (eal lo alan suintatig.etae dgut 6 dedl cee ha ulca Sacl caealae ol aan 
Apples, evaporated.....1 « | 9.91 7.7| 11.5| 13:81 13.5 12.0] 13.1/ 11.9] 19:2] 28°4| Saal axcal gocol 21 1| 2ect/ oo'3| 18 
Prunes, medium size..|.1« | 11.5] 9.6]. 9.9 12.2] 12.9) 11.9) 92.3] 18.1) 39 91 a5 1] 17.6] 01.91 ov 51 48. 7] 18.61 18.5 
Sugar, granulated... 4 « | 91.6] 22.0] 24.0| 24.0] 26.0] 23.6| 22.0] s1.e| devel Jpcd) tee ae) ool ol at ol BL 2l BO. 
Sugar, yellow.......... 2 | 40.0 9.8] 10.3| 11.0] 12.0] 11.0 10-21 14.6 <o'¢l ae ol on 4! ono lee 94.01 14.61 24.4} 24.0 
Teas black, medium...|% “ 8.2| 8.3] 8.7| 8.9] 8.8] 8.9} 9.0] 9.4 1h ihe a: ae 65 13.8 i 7/816.41816.6 
‘ea, green, medium...|t, « & } : ; : SON het lotta alin” ea ear 91641816. 
Coffee, medium........ 4 Ke oF Ey as als os au He oe ao Wat are Pep me aes Me iets e 
Potatoes..... a 2 Pks| 24.1] 28.0] 30.3) 44.6] 46.2] 36.0] 53.€| 30.(| gq sliovo ke nae s16 ob ey alae rl aeolian 
negar, white wine... (4 Pt Eh) RU Ae ithe CUM EEN) Soe «Skee OU Hace FOP LG. PLONE ela iala cenp te 
Be OGG oy RET IR om Aine 
All F ed $ $ $ 
OOUS GE... BE: |. bias 5.4°| 5.96] 6.95) 7.14 12.79/13. 72| 16.92) 11.16/10. 18/10.36/10.28 
SNe RIL, WL ae Id 
Ce Ps Cy Cc. ce iC. @ Lom Cc Ce c 
Starch, laundry..,.... Lal bis ade S|) Se Ole Sell aaa 4.7| 4.7| 4.9] 4.5) 4.1] 4.0] 4.0 
Fa Rees ieee ES | ee a hee EI OR TT LE SE RL ey 
Coal, anthracite....... #s ton| 39.5] 45.2) 48.1) 48.8 71.8] 73.5/101.6|109.9|107.4/111.5/108.1 
Coal, bituminous......| « « | 31.1] 32.3] 35.0] 35.0] : 58.1| 61.3] 72.6| 77.6) 68.2| 72.4] 70.3 
Wood t hard, Jin pas. 5, “ ed.| 32.5] 35.3] 38.8] 41.4 67.4} 76.4| 81.7] 87.9} 76.9] 79.5] 79.8 
Wood, soft............ « « | 99.6] 95.5] 29.4] 30.0 49.6| 56.4] 62.1] 64.6] 57.4] 59.4] 59.8 
Goat okie, )0.00) | 1 gal.| 24.0] 24.5] 24.4) 23.1 27.6| 28.7) 36.6| 36.3] 31.2} 31.2} 30.3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $) $ | $ $ 
Fuel and lighting.....) 1.50} 1.63] 1.76] 1.78 2.15| 2.96) 3.55| 3.76) 3.41) 3.54) 3.48 
ae bee nce | denn! Ware: OM decals aN ee 
$ $ | $ $ $ 
Ment. Li, |. Lee | RS, 2.37| 2.89) 4.05) 4.05 4.11| 5.22| 6.30) 6.77) 6.95| 6.96) 6.97 
Sy ies i SacI ce cums TE (i (8 Se ee pene aS a a | 
$ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ 
Grand Totals..........|....... §.37/10.50/12.79/ 13.00/13. 79/14.02;14.27|13.6¢) 14.46/18.67/20.36/21.95/25.81/21. 7420.53) 20.90/20.72 






































AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 





















































$|$}/$/$ ) $ | $ $ $|$| 6] $ | $ |] $ | $ | $ | $ 
NOUR SeOGla J... fate os cnaatine «> 5.61) 5.83) 6.82| 6.78] 7.17| 7.29) 7.29) 7.72' 8.53)11.89)12.65)13.99 17.04/11. 43/16, 30)/10.96 10.81 
Prince Edward Island....... 4.81} 5.26) 5.81} 5.80) 6.11) 6.34) 7.23) 6.62, 7.43/10.04)..... 12.40;15.08)10.28] 9.50} 9.09) 9.53 
New Brunswick............... 5.38) 5.83, 6.55) 6.84) 7.13) 7.04) 6.96) 7.57) 8.43)11.71/12.51/13.32 16. 24/11.46)10.29/10. 77|10. 46 
ODES, maiacs skis gens oe Gere 5.15) 5.64) 5.33) 6.46) 6.97) 6.87) 6.84) 7.21) 8.10)11.58)12.51)13.14)15.99/10.41) 9.54) 9.89) 9.74 - 
ONtBri0.. 64... ccseccesveseess 5.01} 5.60) 6.50) 6.67) 7.25) 7.20) 7.11) 7.48) 8.49)12.18/12.74)13.52/17.12/10.85)10.03/16.20)10.03 
Manitoba ds... 12. .6a.< b49 sien! 5.85) 6.19} 7.46) 7.41| 7.88] 7.87) 8.06) 8.05) 8.08|/10.89/12.45)14.07)16.83/11.30| 9.89) 9.77) 9.72 
Saskatchewan............. +++. | 6.86) 6.92) 7.86) 8.08) 8.16] 8.25) 7.88) 8.21) 8.54/11.32/12.74|14.29)16.47)11.53/10.03/10.24/10.25 
OW a 5. Oe MEE BEERS eT 6.02) 6.50) 8.00) 8.08} 8.15) 8.33) 8.14) 8.16; 8.48)11.89)13.15)13.99)17.12,11.16)10.02; 9.92) 9.89 
British Columbia............ 6.90) 7.74) 8.32} 8.79] 9.03) 9.13] 9.13} 9.16) 9.02 2. ORL SaBS 15.00}18.18)12.68)11.48)11.28/11.31 








(*)December only. §Kind most sold. 
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Beef Rn 
é 5 
by . Sed hy 
od a ee o= | a 
$ © Me Bais 33 2 
Locality a. % mp hy es gP ie 
qf so oo | 3s ner) 3 
ofa pig = ee Poe wae 
a H = Ful fo) SS 
om ca ¢2 QR, io) tA = 
c cents ) cent cents 
Dominion (Average)... 22.3 15. 18.2 
Nova Scotia (Average) 23.1 15.2 
TES VaMey eens cesta estates 23.6 14 
2New Glasgow.......--. 19.6 13.6 
SHAMMMCT SG hers acts eles avers lee ere 18.2 tee 
4-Pralitax 42. eeseee 30 14 
ET UTO ie ete ee cinie eyeiatale oveie OA 17 
6-P.E.1 —Charlott’n. 24.6 12 
New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 23.1 16.7 
7T-—Moncton .......eeeee bys! 22.1 21.5 
8=Sth- TONM. 24\ce6 caielete seer ee 28.2 aly 
90-Fredericton ............ 95.8 14 
1O-Bathurstsis se ee ee 16.2 14.3 
@uebee (Average)..... , 22.6 12.0 
VISAOUEDEC Ws 59 Sea Tease ee tee 8 . A eomel| tee, 13.8 
12-Three Rivers .........-. s 24 10.4 
138-Sherbrooke ..... .. ne anes : 20.0 12.9 
PAT MORO wien ote Uicecrs el she yel ebelel ess aA 21 9.3 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... 25 |, 16.7 10.3 
LGESTNVOND SS aelen oaencese 123 ais) 15 
17-Thetford Mines ........ 2 120 16 
18-Montreal .......esceee- aby it Oe 7.9 
LOSER er OA a aie estore tate 6 20.8 14,8 
Ontario (Average)... eee 22.5 20.6 . 
OOO CEA WEA WJ oe. Be ee 28 22: ilfises : 
21-Broekville ........-ec0e0 30 24.3 15.9 25 
99-KingstOn) vf... ee wee ch 29 20 13.8 25 
23-Belleville eso, .. (cee Je aes 28.5 25:1 20.4 80.5 
24-Peterborough .......... 29.8 21.2 20.3 Pit 
D- OSA W aes sis a rel sls 31 24.3 19.8 1 97.5 
26-Orillia' ie. Wels wie eal or SG 20.6 20,8 | 27.2 
DT —-TDOTONGEO' esiS as ie sass veo 82:.6 94.1 20.7 27.9 
28-Niagara Falls ......... 30.7 OT. 22.7, 33.3 
29-St. Catherines ......... 29.8 22.8 20.4 82.7 
SO= ALA NaiCOD hss sly ofels «eke ore 33 5.1 18.9 98.4 
SIS BVaANt LOL) sicre cre sieves 0% oe Paberg 934 18 30.1 
SOIGAIC kh eeloncs sean wee ees 821.6 24.8 94.4 29 
BS-Gued pny i Freee elses oe 30 21 DAL 30 
34—Eitchener eeoc@eeoee eeeoee 30.8 21.5 24.8 380: 
85-Woodstoek ........... 99.4 23.6 21.5 30 
SO-SUra lord cs sci lao mreens 93.7 20.5 19.7 28 3 
STS UONGOMI a tenrclevietisean 31.4 26.1 AA: 30.9 
SS-Sts “EROMES), ac o5.s siete ste 30.4 29 4. 18:1 92.3 
39-Chatham -.s....desceee A 299..7 21.6 22.1 6 
AO-WiINGSOY <6. p< sta os «lean ORT 19.6 225 39.6 
41-Owen Sound ........... 29.3 20.3" 20.8 oA. 9 
42-Cobalt ........ Sse eeeees 22.7 26.7 26 20 
43-Sault. Ste. Marie ...... 33 23.6 21.8 20 
44-Port Arthur :..6....0. 317 20.1 91.4 33.7 
45-Fort William.......... 20.6 90.1 91.5 23.6 
Manitoba (Average)... 21.7 19.6 16.4 
46-Winnipege v.02... cee cece 30.3 91.1 15.5 
AT-BLANG OM: feniosie us ceteeicteat ee 25.1 18.1 is 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)| 28.8 19.2 10.1. | 16.1 
48-Regina ...... barat eva depsar elevate 29 20.4 JA. 15.8 
49-Prinee Albert .......... 25 18 9.6 | 14.7 
50-Saskatoon .......-...68 29.8 19.4 9.4 15.8 
5I-Moose Jaw ..........-- 31.4 19.1 10.2 | 18.1 
Alberta (Average).... 26.4 18.6 14.9 
52-Medicine Hat .......... 26 18.7 16 
53-Edmonton ...........6. 28.4 20.2 15.8 
54-Calgary ......ccccceecee 24.3 17.4 12.9 
55-Lethbridge ....... yi AGure 26.7 18 14.9 
British Celum. (Aver.)| 32.5 24.2 | 17.4 23.8 
DO-MOTMIOu. ciohesee cies ceunes 30.1 22.9 | 16.1 | aly 
DIENGISOM ys ssh. ccs de pe ioe 30 23 18.8 2187. 
SSL A Ie ie heeded s clgoen 80.8 PSs 22.6 
59-New Westminster ...... 85 25 Vane eal 25 
60-Vancouver ............. 35a y 2G ido 5 25.8 s 
GIEVICCOLIA). sccsswa sale orate 31 23.2 | 14.3 25.6 é 
G2-Naneimor ey ulin cece 35 if 26.5 | 20 33.5 
63-Prince Rupert .......... 82.5 p 27.5! 15 20 A 
A eta TEN ASEAN TEN a IE IE AS I MMT ROS RU SD: VOSGES aad Re a ae wet 
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Bacon 














2 piel 
Te) EOI 
eB | S68 
nea | oa 
ciel | 
nee) Po) 
ge | as 
Be lm 
cents , cents. 
43.4 58.7 
42.3 | 58.0 
41.8 57 
41.6 60.6 
40 56.6 
40 55.7 
48.3 60. 
38.8 60 
42.4 56.1 
41.4 58.3 
44. 58.3 
41 57.6 
43: 50 
40.1 
38.8 


ou EO OVSl oO ol 
SBHSAISEISS 
OM Teco 


ors 
fo) Koo) 
so 




















39.7 58.2 
41.3 56.6 
35.4 55.8 
39.4 51.7 
44,3 59 
43.5 54.6 
35 Died 
39 57.9 
41.6 5S 
35.7 | 58 
36.8 58.6 
40.3 59.4 
39.2 58.9 
39.6 60 
36.7 54.4 
388.2 59.3 
Sh.t 56.4 
89.7 56.7 
39.9 60.6 
38.9 57.2 
38.9 59 
36.7 56.9 
40.4 57.1 
42: 61.1 
42. .5 59.1 
47.5 | 66.6 
43 64.4 
45.1 61.0 
45 59 
45.2 63 
53.3 | 62.0 
56.6 68 
51.6 55 
47.2: 56.3 
57.8 | 68.5 
48.2 | 58.3 
47.5 57.9 
48.9 58.9 
48.2 60.8 
~ 48° | 555 
52:6 63.1 
54.2 | 62.5 
59 61 
57.8 65.6 
50 62.5 
49.7 | 58.7 
46.6 60.4 
50 63.7 
53.7 | 70 
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JULY, 1923 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 799 
_ AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNNG OF JUNE, 1923. 
Fish i Eggs Butter 
ay yh awe ER I Se i Re eas Ua A TR A 
nu | od H | ef ef = Be Te ae 4s en 
MUL | HES -S 8] & a 5 S ria £ oe ie bs as 22 
3 em 5 ag Hy As ae is ne? =o Bias ys) | ar Bae as ty Oo Pi 
oS rer | per . DS - ae BS Se. : 24 neS oom YN o i, ae 
2 Baio | @- a VS ay Sf 5 Ao ioBo 3 Gg wo o ak D wn 
BAS 2 — Pes HNC A ro Cor om s es en} eo} BS af Sea ss | 
SES | sgt] s€2| 32 | 22 | 885] gs | Bs | SE | BeelSosu] #4 | Hee | 28 
Saha ee BEE) sa | 84 Baa] fe § 2 Se | ealSaaa 5 aaa ce 
cents | cents ) eents , cents $ cents | cents cents { cents | cents ; cents { cents | cents | cents 
16.9 29.1 19.4 13.6 .589 21.4 20.3 36.1 22.6 31.5 29.5 11.4 36.1 40.0 
11.8 Zh Liles. Gato clei, eee 51.0 17.4 17.2 26.8 23.7 34.2 35.6 11.6 40.7 45.3 
A ty |e Ae ar wale. 8 Ce HR age ie 60 17.6 20.2 27.9: 24 44.7 41.2 | 612-14 45 48.1 ) 1 
13 AD, PLR, whe ech tere 16.4 47.2 28.6 22 32 He) ee 13 4] 45.4 12 
2 oY Ek he ee me 45 17.6 16.5 26 25 BO re ee a2 9 38 43.5 | 3 
12 Ge ead is cia at 50 iv} 15 23.6 23 84.8 30 12 She) 43: 4 
eee Mae a (he Merete s Shas Meee eee, 50° 18.2 17 27.9 24.6 Boi 5 sae oe 11 42 46.5 15 
a eh tk di ie waite ee | 60 16.6 |. aa... 36 24 27.1| 22 89] 35.6] 39.6/6 
11.3 EE ee ne ae 52.5 17.7 17.5 83.8 22.6 BI. We ee: 10.8 37.0 42.2 
1? oe oli ee eet 10 60 18.5 18 34.3 20.5 3 HOC al eed 11-13 39.6 45.217 
Syavertipyere’e 3b a ee ge re 60 17.2 16.3 42.5 22.4 34.3 30 13 38.8 42.618 
BW Bare ape toot Fert. «ROSS deak ol) 50 17.5 18.5 31.9 23.5 BOLT a AR ee as 34.4 40 9 
De Ss eens lib wicrpty iso hee wap 40 17.5 17 26.6 24 OAS Heer ihre. 10) 35 4) 19 
12.8 28.2 18.3 9.3 59.2 22.6 21.3 31.1 22.4 34.5 32.8 9.9 34.4 36.8 
10 20 SD 2 lsc emote 50 20: 2.3 31.5 23.5 34,2 $22 10 32.8 3D.8 |12 
12-15 wy boy dee ool ae apes 50) YD, 5 20 29.9 22.8 op.6 1. 33 12 33 85.5 112 
10 Se te tected. hem gat ha vd £  e E e add alee al Bw ia a0 85.1] 38.7 418 
se) ene et or ae ae eee eee ee eee ae ee Oe ee ae ee Bo. Lae 
pi ay ER PEK, Ma act ea ee eg eee aan SOT | 2) ae Te a ah I Mea Am Wine Ooh ae a 
A ee Sd |e ae 15 10 60 25 18 40 21.3) . $7.5 81.7 10 36 37.7 |16 
Stipes ee Pe saab race EB bs me ahehes Bp ops lb whinted.o tle iasie ls 29 25. BO Wiehe ue 10 32.7 37.2 417 
15-20 30-82 10-30 8 60-1 .00 23.2 23 2. 38.6 9142 28.1 33.6 1e3 35.2 37.5 118 
as ae Teh 30 15 10 60) 20: pe) 380.1 22.6 86.1 | 33.5 10 36.3 38.7 119 
19.1 30.6 21.2 11.3 65.0 20.8 19.7 38.3 21.4 32.0 36.6 34.9 38.0 
18 35 22 10 we setigsys's 20.9) 20.2 40.7 22.7 36.1 83.2 36.9 39.6 |20 
Beis Bes 30 20 Ayia Se ARIA | PE rR ae AM he adel iene 39.1 22.5 31 pet eae Byes 86.5 |21 
15 35 3 yo a Ree AR Wh 19.5 20: 37 20.1 30 28 oo 35.4 j2¢ 
elses fareay eat bier erces ie 8 24 lee aban: lb ds he ies 25, 20 29.4 20.6 28.1 25 40 384.8 123 
15 35 ee TE ae ee. ce eee 20 24 35. 21.9 BO 4 1 eco. 5 33.8 36 24 
20 30 24 Wil Bhi ease es | EE Sb TR a 20) 384.7 21.5 BES |. os Bee es 3D 3a 25 
Se SG OOOH ees 20 Be ge larell beom crap ate 206 20 28.5 22.8 Bo2 | eee So aah 26 
SOE eee eO ter ee rk 60 20 17 40.6 21.3 36 32.5 34.2 39.1 27 
30) Dist Wie See oil eee wen 20 48.1 21.6 go.9 |e ebs b! 34.3 38.3 |28 
SAS Aree 35 25 Bia: eurws axel Sisk ape ete 20 18 40.8 20.4 83.3 |.z.c%... 33.8 86.4 |29 
20 35: 25, 1b 75 19.1 21.3 44,7 20.5 34.8 80 36.5 40) 30 
20 30 25 AS TAN | 8 alee 19.6 19 36.7 20.6 BON Heb aie ee 34.3 386.2 {81 
Hep biet oy 30) 20 12 ag oo piss 20: 22.5 85.1 20.4 29 ph oene a aie BS p04 35.8 (82 
Bitee geal 0 20 Petes cdgis:'sl A tbtous ont ny eat aethophye wi aie ole ace! s 38.1 21.3 b DA ee Ae ee 33.5 36.1 133 
Beets < Sete hl | Phere tegtae ce od Mopars ase a tibtogateustaes 3 20 20 Bt 4 19.9 BOT lp were s « 35.1 37.2 |34 
vie Crap | ee Peleg ANS Abed oti | Bee har soreiyea | RY NA | Saree ele 35.8 19.9 BB .2 bos iee. 2. Sl eok .}, 1.80.0 185 
20 ~ a NO. Ware ses ce 20: 20 40.7 20.2 29.7 28 .2 35.) 37.6 |386 
20: 28 eet BA SRAE sears ep erotics 21.7 17 40.7 21.4 32.9 28 30.0 388 37 
20-25 30 18 10 50! 20 18 47.2 20.6 29.9 26 36 87.7 188 
18 30 18 Aan. Wales: 21 21.5 37.6 21.6 28 27 36.1 39 39 
8 25 20 ee. baee «+: [arenes 20 Ze.3 401.5 19.9 ah7t 29.3 36 39.4 140 
Rise pate Pras 16 Bie Vaicucie > © Nieves cs 147.5 20 34.2 21.4 yea ae | ae 33.5 35.4 j41 
om hee sia 30 15 OAS Seat os 70 28.2 20 22.3 24.9 44.2 43.2 sha loka satate 42.7 \42 
ec siaen eas Nts Sina oie 25 Eide fa |g is 25.7 18 41.7 20.9 38.9 36.7 36.4 39.7 |43 
Pr ferk e 25 18 9 eet yates 24.2 18.7 39.8 23 a eee | See 37.5 43.1 |44 
17-20 25-80 tao We 70 20.8 16.7 44.3 23.4 STAN, ie vr a 37 44 45 
EES 31.0 TD pe tata tcc Ftaiaeh.nc terete. 19.6 41.4 22.8 46.9 |. 2. sie. 35.2 40.9 
Rate ciara 5 82 2 CSS Rog np spina Varga ey 22.4 15.2 45.6 21.9 29.5 26.6 36.3 41.8 146 
Bip 30: Me el ea Sees clit emi aes 24 ey 23 2 Za, Mee eee oe 40 47 
20.0 29.2 Wbs0 lerekaks:. (flat n 28.1 22.1 35.2 23.9 24.1 21.3 34.0 39.9 
PAU) La | go ey ah te Mar Latte I) eh Needs eo. 22.5 3p,2 22.5 vip Ot ert oa a 35 40.1 |48 
Ata yg) ee 25-30 15 Nie ere a |, ay A 26.7 22.3 35 24 23.8 20 34.4 40.8 |49 
Sree atoms eremretct 15 ARIS a eid. «) lee atten, She 27.5 21.1 33.5 24.3 As. GO clad sence 31.6 86.7 (50 
20 30 Oe ie keeea es. |e es 30 22.5 37.2 24.7 25 22.5 35 42; 51 
20.8 23.7 14.2 BAGG: 8 te tues. 23.0 22.2 38.5 23.7 24.5 21.1 34.0 40.2 
25 15 1725) | Banta. s 25 23: 39 24.8 20.3 20: Soe 40.5 |52 
17.5-20| 23-25 12.5 ASL, eRe acy x 25 ii 34.8 25 27.3 Ga Nor 33.3 39.5 |53 
SOE RO CCNERE Si Ah en Ee rn 18 90 20.6 PA 2, 42.1 23.1 27.5: pA iy 36.7 41.7 Bt 
18 22 15 Bate lente tyes 24.7 20.7 38.2 21.9 FR 7 IN RG octal B2ao 39.2 |35 
18.1 28:9 | lines “ae 1Gs8 |dewsas.: 23.8 23.0 39.2 24.6 34.6 32.1 41.9 45.8 
20-22 Sit AF i oo Sal) FORE L can hea Za 24.4 47.5 26 34.4 30 42.5 44.6 156 
25 (eo bee Re he a MOS lite ea 25 26.2 40 05 pS SAE A ape 40 45.4 |57 
25 Ore HS te Sarda « 7A pA 8) ae a oe 27.5 25 38.8 95.4 a ii-cee desea Me + Dee ab Ie ais areas 44,2 |58 
15 8 ed TRIE he as BR PR oe be SO In 21 25 42.8 21 31.7 Ha OU Bs Ua eonteoes 46 59 
14 Pe. Was Oot « 1 Sak ie, i 22 19 32.5 22.3 35 30 38.2 46.1 |60 
12 22 sal ER, gee ZO) Soa ce 20 19 34.1 20.9 i) a a ee 45.1 48.3 {61 
15 ye TS ba. se BA ge a Be te, RE 20 20 46.9 25: Bes stats 8 45 47.2 62 
ASSP 25 Ae pane 15 seins hag cose 30 2 30.8 25 46.8 38.3 40.6 45 63 
EE URNS ore RY 0 I a SS RL oh: SS 8 Ie 


a. Prices per single-quart higher. b. Adjacent localities 14¢ to 18¢c per quart. c, Nineteen cents for non- 
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g Canned Vegetables 
o { ° Ss nf - 
FS : 2 “3 ; ‘wo ae OS a oS 
fs TS iain 2s += e P ga ot oe 
are Hf See Pet 8 eRe (ee | ee |e 
Locality tS e Bo ie Ab Ou) o |) o% |e Oe iio lhe 
Sask rule Ak Sa Os a= a | Sn [See fees || Plg 
Bs B me aX Se g ae ea ba ek S) 
oe © oa | Os |-58 | SS e | es Bie | ga | Be 
cate) 2 ee La ao | eA rs ae) ox oa oa 
; mR _ cents ,; cents _ cents | cents ; cents , cents cents | cents , cents /{ cents { cents 
Dominion (Average)... 28.0 31.2 6.8 17.9 4.5 5.5 10.3 13.4 17.1 17.5 15.7 
Nova Scotia (Average) 31.7 31.2 1.9 17.6 5.1 5.8 10.4 13.6 19.3 18.6 Lilie 
TA Syadneye Mee. oe ora —. B4 31.5 8 18.4 5.4 6 10.5 14.4 20 19.4 18.5 
9-New GlasgOw..........|ecseeeees 30.5 BT I6.S | OAS | IBA 18 a8 Bd tO) Tg 18 
BU ATVOTS Go tee wale ote Meta ees [ON Set datavabe ns 82.6 8 18 5B. 1 5.6 10.5 12.5 US zal zea 15.2 
AST ait ay Meters dis alesis aeetnes 31 30.3 ats 17 4.9 6.1 10.1 13.4 19 18.5 17.3 
BAPruro® ee eas 30.-] 31 bY.3 1) 8I7.9 5.2 6 HOD 1) bE Ml appoint S 
6-P.E.1 —Charlott’n. |......... 30.6 6.7 18.6 dey Sie oad: 9.9 16 17s 17 16.6 
New Bruns. (Aver.) . 24.5 24.1 8.0 17.5 5.0 5.9 10.6 15.1 17.8 17.9 15.3 
W-Moneton VEN 60 VE. Mote aloe 33.4 | 7.8-8.7|° 17.8 5.1 CL) BES IGT + Fes As 16 
Sst EF Ohi 28... bE 24.5 | 86.1 | '.<8 19.1 4.9 6.5] 10.6] 16 16.5} 18 15 
9-Fredericton .........+.. - 24.5) 80.5 8 16.1 4.8 6.5 | 10.1} -- 13.5 1° 16.5 17-51) ° t4.6 
YoO-Bathurst 0.0. ed ME Sick 36.2 8 17 5.0 5.4] 10 15 20 18 15.7 
Quebec (Average)..... #218 29.4 6.1 18.6 4.9) ° 6 9.5 14.2 15.2 18.5 14.5 
11-Quebee ..... es pages LE -B0.7 | - 29.4 7. 17.2 5.0 5.8 10.2 14.4 Pee ae 14.9 
12-Three Rivers ......:.-..|. 28.2 | | 27.9 6 19.9 Be Gee Wel BO 158 GG FOR, aay 
13-Sherbrooke ........ 2.9, [bo 526.7 | 2'85.8 ES sola eas 4.8 6.3 9 sy dlls oR oa Ag 
EST Sh MeN operas cra kT | 26.2 5.3 | ~ 18.8 4,84) -- 6.5 8.9] 14 15: 17.8 | 14 
15-St. Hyacinthe ..... en | oete 27.8 5.3 | 17.8 4,7 6 O81 TAN Pe Boll i Op gt ergs 
WSt: Toha's fh... 5. seis | Wage es. ogres T° 18.7 5.1 6 162) TAT) 17.7 | °° 14.5 
17-Thetford Mines ...... weliueeabas| 2'Bh.2 6 BO. 2". 7 ath 6.7 A A aie Pe ss ima ae! ie 
18-Montreal -/:.......- hee |) 0725.9 31.8 | °6.7-7 | |’ 18 4.9 5.4 |'" 10-3 | 13.4) 46.8 |. “16s | ae 
{StH all a bees |) ©8604 27.8 6 17.4 4.9 5.6 8 12.9 14.5 | 15.9 | 13.7 
Ontarlo (Average)-.-. |) 26.7; 30.0] 6.3] 17.3) 4.2]; 5.2] 10.8) 18.6 | ~15.9) -159.7| 14.4 
OB-Ottawa \....2.-- see. ai 28.7 | 30.6 OT a TTS eo mel te UP as Woe dee es ae Ie hee I eed 
91-Broekville o......... Pah Bit we Oe 26.3 “6 16.9 4.4 '§ ats 10.3 11.9 i sry a cn 7 7g 12.8 
MERME ton oe edb eee | ees 6 ey i 4.5 |, 4.8 Pie ook ol Ea eee ee, 
oF Belleville . ue... ss cede. Oa | aoe 9 5.7 | 16.8 4,2 a 10g UT IS.) EG ae a ey 
24-Peterborough ......--+ 25: 7°| * 89.9 Nee Rae a 3.8 5 WOR 16 TES dd 
DE OSDAW @ | apres s osu as | 25:5 Sama | 6 so rAd BE Fen Pe bach 14 14.9 doer ARAM 
96-Orillia ....0..--: eho Ue P15 7 29.9 6 17 4.0 4.9] 10.8 13.5 17.2} Adee 14.8 
PTMOTOUtO! Bene. s bees a ee HN Ses ee 31.9 6 17.4 4.3 sas 10.2 iss 15.1 16.2 14.2 
98-Niagara Falls ...... EUR ee ede Bioipe+ (Mii eh bp 4,3 5 WT IS WN Tee Teo aro 
99-St. Catherines ......... Pie Oe eae: e.7 orie. & AS di pee OH! We SOG tl Tee beg ae 
20-Hamilton' :.......-- beeo| |) 2 Ss Vege SEP athe & iia 4.0 5.1 10-2 i nt23 i Te 15.9 | 14.7 
3j-Brantford’..'...+.0¢ee. P -25:9 30.8 6 17.6 3.9 5 ee ie 16.2. 5 14.2 
SPRATT * sac Sere Be vvces eheda|  QT:4-| | 909 GFA Pak We SOs ew 119) 1 12 16.1 |: 16 13.9 
BSeGuelph f. bar ie bs ces “| 8:96:21 30.4 6 16.8 BoP Bee TAO Ie th. Tae i tao oye. Y 
34-Kitchener ....-+e+e+s Le. 26.4) 31.1 6 17.4 ih 5.1 Wa vag ee 16.8 |; 15.3 
35-Woodstock .......-. eave 2443 27.4 6 one eh 3.8 4.8 9.8 ES ey fn an 15.2 14.1 
s6-Stratford ....--++-ccees 96.7 301.1 Carnal dy 3.9 5.8 TAT 13.3 (15.2 15.4 14.4 
STALOUGOD |. sre.-0 pee cenae 96.2 | *oo4 7) 216 17.5 oon eas: is WG Fab Galas sas BU 208 (ERI pal ae Ys 
B8-St. Thomas ......-eveee 26.7 29:.8 6 17.4 4.2 5.2 ube bas 13.2! 15.8 16.2 14.5 
MASOOD ADULT (ate dee «alee see Py) De 4 31.1 6.7 18.1 Wes EB) 10.7 12.6 16.4 16.9 14.4 
40=WinGSOr iio 5.. eee cea tes 5 28.7 6.7 16.5 4.1), 5 10 12.9 16.5 14.5. 14.5 
41-Owen Sound ........-++- 26.4 28.4 6 Field eae? 3594 5 9.8 nis orp 1p.2 15.2 14:9 
AStOopalt \leiciards is eee 27.6 33.1 7.4 18 5.0 1] = Ore 11.4 14.3 18.4 18.6 17.8 
43-Sault. Ste. Marie ...... 25.2 33.1 6.7 18.5 4.8 5.9 1153 15.4 15.8 | 15.7] 14.8 
44—Port Arthur .....6.5.%. - 29 30 6.7 20) 4.4}. - 5.2 10:7 15. 17 17.2 14.9 
45-Fort William ....... ab 29.3 30 6.7 19 4.5 4.8 10.1 | 14.4 17.9 a hy & 15.5 
Manitoba (Average)... 29.0 31.7 5.9 19.3 4.4 5.4°} $11.6 14.2 19.8 19.1 17.5 
46-Winnipeg ........-++--- DES ids’ 30.7 6 19.5 4.2 5.6 11.6 13.2 Toda > wlSe2 16.8 
47-Brandon .....-.-..+++-- 30 32.6 5.7 19.3 1 oi Bi als Ba 11 oo 15.1 20.8 20) 18.1 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 30.0 32.6 ‘6.7 18.3 4.3 5.5 10.1 12.8 20.1 20.3 18.4 
ASARGZINA nse reer d ye eee] eldsmemes 31.6 yee 18.5 4.2, 6 a IST A Toa! hte") G8 
Ag=Prince Albert .......-.. 20 34.4 6.70 17 4.1 o.3 9.5 ABE pe Nea | 20.9 18.4 
50-SaskatoOn’..).....+2e5-5 a Suse sh 6.7 15 4.1 yA ON 11.9: 20 20.4 19.7 
5I-Moose Jaw %.....-65---} 0505... 82.9 6 BY Bes AG DO ee Leg | 12.9 19.8 21.9 18.8 
Alberta (Average).... 30.7 31.5 qiey? 16.1 4.1 5.2 10.1 12.6 18.5 18.7 17.8 
52 Medicine Hat .......... 35 31.9 | 5.76.7 16 452 aly LO ee LSe8) 19.1 ASel.!) Snel ho 
5s-Kamonton 3... 0282 don AN Vig ola BFF ie hed Ts aie alse Ma 5 las PA 9.3 1231 18.1 18.5 17.6 
PEO GAT ncate, «its siaie el fe ap 30.9 fh 17.4 ‘ 4.0 bys 10.8 1i.7 18.6 19.8 Ges: = 
65—Lethbridgee’ vo... ic. ones 30 30.8 8 ~ 16.6 4.1 5.5 10 12.7 18.1 18.3 1O.0%) 
British Colum. (Aver.) 30.6 35.1 7.7 19.7 4.6 6.0 9:3 11.0 13.7 “19.2 17.9 
HE METIIE Le ee ee boaters PeAE 5 aS. AeMte , 16 thee 7 Bw 10.6 a Beis 20 20: 20 
DE=NEISON 4 soe doled eee Clue 36 8.3 17.5 ~ 4.9 6.2 9.2 127.3 17.6 20 18.7 
58-Trail ....+. erst Chimay kccnetalt 3 | EM Sa _ 36 Col a O0y ts, Sen 63 10 10.5. 17.6 19.1 18,6 
59-New Westminster ...... 2057 34.4 S.3.1 24.5) Avan; Ba5 8.5 10.1 aes 18.7 15 
OAV ERCOUVER Os do. pees 29.1 34.3 | 66.7 DONO h ||) ANG, 5.8 SAL ne B00 LTS 19 - Li 
61-Victoria Rb PR MEIN EB gee SS ATM i wetinae! 18 By eee ts 6 anges ey 11.4 18.3 19.4 17.2 
62-Nanaimo Berek Cate: | Pe =°-35 ane Ath MIU i 4,4 6.2 9.4 11.4 / 19.6 20: 19.7 
63—-Prince Rupert .......... 30 35 8.3 oa MI oO wee, Og baie dulvee QO Be sein hl. 16:9 . 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1923—(Continued). 

























































































































































































it i Potatoes Apples. . 
s 2 -— ; q st = bi # 
a cam bb 2 | 3 east i a 
= ge & te 2 he 2 oe a . a 
eer lS Ge) Pel bes * (es tga | 3 5 | 25 
oe Pt £ r=) oe A Ay DA 3 ao Ao ye! i‘ cage 
5 ens o rey - Bl sie at ao a} 
wos |. 8° See Bao ee pes} ees eg al tae hase | Be a 
SS Uae Ae MOM ees Une i MeL ik 9 l= #0 Ue am i= ER is EO ae 2 
aoe 5 & 2 an Qe ae mot 5 SA ON SOR 5 > 
cents cents $ cents | cents | cents | cents cents _| cents $ cents $ cents 
8.8 6.4 1.470 29.0 30.6 18.8 18.5 “20.4 23.5 976 32.0 804 50.4 
8.9 5.6 1.628 31.0 20.6 20.2 19.7 21.2 25.1 1.066 33.3 892 55.7 
9.8 BYR 2.21 SOLS aR ehuls oe Doce 21.3 24.7 25.8 .98 So: OF. | idarmwatrs ea eB 
i) ba 1.36 Oy ON) Sia coi 18.5 21 19.4 24.4 1.038 31.4 768 DIeShh 2 
8.5 Se 1.09 Fy eae Melee. ia 20 16.5 20.2 26 90 36.6 1.00 45 34 
8.2 6.2 1.86 | 33 aD 20 19 20.6 23.5 .97 32'.9 783. 75 4 
9 6.3 | 1.62 35 20 19.3 20.6 PD 25.7 Diy BDF 04 56) 5 
8.5 622 1S 23.4 15 19 18.5 ( 198 BRS OB Th 29 6 -912 62.5 | 6 
9.2 6.1 | 1.438 28.2 31.3 18.7 18.8 19.2 23.8 1.003 31.6 868 47.2 
9.4 5.5 1.26 Qe Sus All Way waa 18.1 20.5 9 antes 20.7 30 50 v4 
Oo ia 6.4 tos SAN apse mews’ 20.2 20.1 ATS 995 90 29.1 SH Heo Mm Tear 8 
10.1 6.3 1.25 30.3 25 18 18.5 18.1 23:3) 90 30.3 87 41.7 | 9 
Awd BiG 1 Sh SF Meatless) 6k 18 LS. 3 20.6 25 1.08 922 1.00 » 50 10. 
8.4 |. 5.8 | 1.650 32.3 82.1 19.0 18.8 22.1 24.1 1.041 33.0 913 thie gi 
Pen 2, 5.6}. 1.78 3 25 19.7 19.7 21 24 972 B02 879 46.8 11: 
~ 8.2 ee a Ry 34.5 2.5 ne es) 19.3 >.24.8 23 1.03 30 3933 47 8 12 
9,4 6.4 1.86 33.8 42.7 19.5 20) 2 28.8 1.09 37 833 51.2 13 
8 a 1.28 SH SG ie Gasvece som 19 18.2 21 25 1.00 28 825) 44 14 
TOSSED AMO ive a hero (No ai De D mbs eps stes 20 16.5 25.7 21 1.03 25 1.25 62.5 115 
we 5 6.3 1.55 OE Aiale rakeise aie 18 18.7 Oh 95 1.07 8 95 60 16 
TATA 4.5 1.85 AN ea ataer alerts 20 20 I ap ea 24 1.20 Si SUNULANEDE MOREE 5D 17 
2.8. 5.2 1.68 31.9 37.8 19.3 18.1 vl We | 235 1.09 27:3 752 48 18 
9.3 5.5 : 1.69 33 25 16 19 20.2) 23 883 30 883 46..4 419 
8.9 71.3 * 1.423 YA 32.1 16.5 18.4 19.8 92.6 935, | 9.3 749 45.0 
9.1 § ets OO 32.9 35.2 19.4 18.1 19.3 24.6 976 Pail ess 731 46.1 |20 
7.8 6 Cll. 42) A usta sane te i. 17 19.9 OCT 21.9 O35) 29.7 672 44,8 )21 
7.9 6.4 | 1.42 26.9 25 MM “7 18.4 19.2 2h 91 27.6 . 769 43 22 
8.5 8 1.19 24 27 Bt lax eae 19 19.8 -22..8 793, 27 59 43, 23 
9.13)" 8.6 | 1.08 20 ZONK 16 18 18.5 21.6 94 28 119 42 24 
8.1% 4.5 1.30 ibe hats, DANS 16.5 20 20) 25) 875 20 aa 49 25 
8.4 CALA Ne oll we Es 22.6 32.5]. 14 18.1 19.9 21.6 995 26.6 722 44. 196 
9.4 9 1 bk 28.8 88.3 16 n begs: 18.9 1.7 379 26.8 707 44 27 
Y.5 12 1.85 Gino wo 19.5 21.3 21.6 23 962 28 805 45.7 |28 
9.4 8.2 DG SIM oil ulkte oR | 14 16.1 19.6 292 852 25.5 694 41.3 |29 
9.4 8.2 | 1.47 28.2 83.3 16.3 vr ea | 18.8 91.5. 895 25.9 "5 41.9 18 
ranks 25) ass 25.4 35 17.3 18.1 19 20.8 R62 26 695 43.8 12 
9.2 - geal 1.08 23 25 14 AS, T 19.7 Daa 91 24 5 763 44.9 152 
8.7 5.9 94 ot) Dad 08 RA SEAR 19.7 18.4 19.3 99, 894 92.3. 68 42.7 133 
9.6 6.3 | 1.03 A Maida sales 15.7} 19.1 19.9 22 87 29.6 82 42.3, 134 
9 9 1.41 Oy UG evs a! are 16 17.6 19.8 91.3 95.5 714 42.8 |85 
8.9 8.5 | 1.46 30.2 30.8 | . 19.5 19 20.6 Bis 1.03 OF ht .81 43.4 126 
BAe, 5.8) 1.48 28.4 25 14 18.3 18.8. |-:15,20:9 948 30,2. 718 44.5 |3 
9.8 7.4 aed, 33.8 27.5 14 19.1 n hey eal PALS} 1.02 32.5 S778 44,5 |38 
8.7 9.3 1.55 DOM ads dole 14 19 19.9 21.1 1.00 84 797 43.6 139 
9.4 9.6 "2.62 28.7 30 14 15.6 19.8 21.5 .927 32.2 76 51 {40 
8 5.1 84 19.5 18.7 16 17 19.3 Pappa .781 32.6 683 43.4 |41 
10.3 9.1 1.90 Sects (MA SiR 20.5 19.9 23 26.2! 1.08 33.3 89 53.6 |42 
9.5 5.8 | 1.62 33.9 45 16.6 17.7 29 25.8 1.02 SU all 794 45 43 
8.6 5.9 1.48 30 40 20 18.7 20 ena 1.03 BE 9 . 762 51.2 144 
9.8 5.6 1.56 aya | 45.6 18.8 18.1 20 28.6 1.06 35 . 781 48.1 |45 
9.8 5.0 850 AS. Sits ie 20.1 19.7 ZA 24.6 1.014 32:2 132 49.0 
9.4 5.2 89 DO Dia MeaPaos, se 19 Westy 19.60 23.6 987 29.4 694 AT = 146 
10.1 4.7 81 Luho \pebhs eye: a8 al Ura 20.6 22.6 25.3 1.04 358 77 51 AT 
8.9 6.3 1.588 5 fl 0), WO 23.8 18.8 20.9 25.0 1.012 34.5 . 768 55.5 
8.5) Aah |) ed. 55 MESO), dei tases ssa 21 16.3 19.8 24 2 .976 $2.6 725 53 «48 
9.51 7.8 | 1.86 ACMI We ais els 24:2 20.3 22.5 25.8 1.04 37.9 193 56.3 [49 
8.8 | 7 1.69 DS) Gi Nes els ety 19.6 19.7 25. 1.02 82.5 .79 57.5 |50 
8.6 5.7 1.34 Pi BS taal lhe ax ara eld ae 19 Oat 25 1.01 35 . 763 5d 51 
8.2 5.5 | 1.329 2 TL IG cos Save wi 22.8 18.1 27.0 25.4 969 34.6 162 56.9 
7.9 5.6 1.40 D5. [Make a hos 24 17.2 21.8 25 943 34.3 758 57.5 152 
8.6 es 1.78 Mt Ae ee 22 18.3 21°33 24.53 071 36 789 TCR Ae 8 
8.3 4.6 Took DOT ian aca oe 18.9 20.5 24 974 34.5 L775 54.3 154 
7.8 4.7 824 DES eSieeeks 23.8 17.9 20.3 25.8 386 33.6 Byes 54.2 |55 
8.3 5.6 1.520 SPA WA: eRe 22.3 17.5 19.8 22.9 982 36.7 843 58.3 
8.2 4.5 Le So BO alibi cers levers 201 yh) kieo 26.2 1.15 40 1.00 70 56 
S.2 5 W.5Z. BON Ie aNtis shee on 19.6 20, OS en 1.03 3 831 5S 57 
8.5 5 1.47 39 lk Ree 20: NOD 20: 24 1.00 35 80 57 58 
awe (hey? 1.15 DS it [eae iene ae 22 gfe 20.8 20.6 82 36.2 83 58.7 59 
7.4 5.5 1.64 BOD [esis aus ole 21.6 36.9 19 PANDA 911 35.3 804 55 60 
8.7 54 1.38 52 Roe 21.6 47.1 19.5: 21.8 956 35 764 53.5 |61 
8.4 5611.51 SLO ee a te ee a ee EO 23. Behe? .086) 39.2 856 60° 62 
Ar ae Tis 2.14 ALY tie ss agg «sifu WARS 16.8 BALA TL VONG: 1.00 88.2 862 57.5 63 


-*Formerly per bag of 90 Ibs. and per peck of 15 Ibs. 
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Sugar : 2 Be Pi : g 
° < = 43 8 Q col > Ee S 

wm wy 6 eal = rs al 

ee OSes ee eee eee ae) Peer | ao ee ee 

Localit 2 : aw a : - 

‘ LR: Ranma ig) 4 mba “wale Line ol eka Ce Mi EE 

sea | ees! gf} Bo) fee] B & | B48] gs |. €2 | ws 

ay} S55| Si | ¢ | S2e) 8 | sy | BSE] ge | Be | Se 

BEA| ORS] CA © S58 |° Bh Sa | 258] #S. |. 88 | oe 

oS va 2) w @) > 2) Oy uD) DL Qe 
wos  eents | cents ; cents ents cents | cents $ cents |..cents.. 
Dominion (Average)...| 12.6 / 12.0/ 54.1 ee OL te 3.8 | 44.0 686 | 12.0 8.4 
Nova Scotia (Average)} 12.8 | 12.1/ 60.1| 63.2} 29.5] 13.1 4.4} 46.9} .531} 13.3 8.5 
LiSedney ier sesrreiess 182° IBC) OR O86. | Bt 17.9 490 S82) SRT 18.4 8.8 
2-New Glasgow.......... 12.9) 12.4} 69.6} 62.7 | 99.8 | 12.1 3.7) aay S52 13.4 8.7 
BAmheret -.. kno. sae de 13.6} 19447) 2 57.6) 5 99.3} il 4.5 | 45 45 13.5 8.2 

4-Halifax ...0iso,.0..46¥ad 14.8 11.5'|/ "58.9 |. 64.7 | 98 13.6 4.6} 51 -70 13 8 
BHT ryho. Pes. ae 14.9}. 12 62.5] 60 29.4) i 4.1] 39 .40 13 8.7 

6-P,.6.1 —Charlott’n. 12 11.3} 59.1} 68.2] 928.6]. 16.4 3.8] 48 624 | 14.2 8 
ng. (Aver.) ../ 12.6] 11.9) 60.9] 61.5) 27.5] 11.9 3.9} 42.2} .446 | 12.5 8.5 
hy abe pease . sa 2.8 12.1 63.8 COT. 28S) Tee 4.2] 49.5 442 13.6 9.1 
SSE. Fob yl caw en geese 12.5) 11.6] 58.9] - 63.1 | 27.1 | 12.3 4 41 455 | 12.6 8.8 
Gl rydtericton ln. dhe 12.068 11.09 4 i 68 50.5 26 11.4 rae ad heros id Dima oy hab Be 8.1 

Wehawkueet. ke 12.5}, 12 61.6| 62.5 [ 28.6] 13 3.3] 40 45 12 8 
© (Average).....) 12.2) 11.5) 55.5) 66.1) 28.1 14.0 3.9} 45.8| .786/ 11.2 8.1 

menial npn “i z Faslscea 12 11.3 52.9 65.8 27.1 18.1 3.8 40.2 84 10.7 8 
12-Three Rivers ........... 12.6) 11.8) 56.7) 68.5 | 26.9} 15 4.3} 48 1.00 11.2 8.5 
18-Sherbrooke ..........+. 12.6) 11.8] 538 69 28.6 |: 35.5 3.4] 37.5) .61 | 10 8.2 
POSER. ck outa y ae cle dneled 12.1) 11.6} 51.5} 56.7) 29 12 4.4] 45 1.10 1173 8.8 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... 11.8; V1.1] 56.2) 65.5 | 28.2) 11.9 4.5 | 47.5} 1.00 10 7.3 
16-St. Jonn’s ........0 0s oe8 12 11.2) 61.7 | 68.3) 27.5 | 12.7 4 56.7 | 65. |. 14 8.7 
17-Thetford Mines ........ 13 12.1 | 60 63.7 | 30.7 | 14.1 3.3] 47.5] 50 12.3 8.2 
18-Montreal’....... scosies|) IRS 11.3) 764.4 | | 68.7 |": 97 £8.900 S04 e881 978 1 ay 7.9 
pT RS 11 | MeN ol 12.1} 1.4] 52.9) 68.4] 27.5) 11.6 3.9] 41.4] .60 10 7.5 

eooeef 12-4) 12.0) 52.8) 67.7 | 26.4]. 12:5, gal 40.6] 16331 40. 

00 DHT piketokt sete W.1] W.7} 51.9) 67.6 | 26.7 | 12.4 3.7| 44.8] .652 1 ; 79 
2-Brockvillé .... A (aS 12.4) 12 53.4 | 68.9 | 25.9} 12.4 4.1]- 37,9] .598] 10.5 8.4 
REKINGEON . jay ee cee oes ges hE Ue 46.6.) 61,8 |, 86.3 bP yg 36.2 | .499] 10.2 8.1 
33-Belleville ....... eo ce ‘11.9 11.4 49.8 65.1 25.8 11.4 3.2] | 36 2547 11 "6 
04-Peterborough -. a 1%.1 17 54.1] 65.8 27 13.4 3.5 39.3 503 10.7 8.2 
Q5-OSHAWA 2.0.0.0 ee eee af 12.7) 12.2) 60 ‘70.6 | 27.5). 12.2 4.5] 40 -60 12.2 8.6 

96-Orillia Bie NM 12:7 12.5 54.9} 62.2 26.3 12.9 8.9 36.1 648 10.3 9 

F-Toranto fog ciseeseeb tes 12 11.7;| 54,4 | 60.7.) 25.8 | 12 8.8: 42.3] 62 10.1 8 
g8-Niagara Falls ......... 148 { 11.9) “53.1 | 72.21. 27.9 12.6 3.6] 38.6] 58%]. 10.3 8.6 
29-St. Catherines ......... 12.6 12.4 49.6 71.3 2.7 | 11.7 3.3} 36.2 -648 | 10.2 7.9 
30-Hamilton ’...:i..0ids- 12 11.5 54,2 62.7 25.8 Aa AY) 3.2 40: 662 10.5 8.1 
31-Brantford:..........++- 12.4 12.3 51.8] 67.9 24.9 11.5 2.9} 40.6 -686 | © 10.5 8.7 
SEGBIEN ES eae Te wie 24 11.7 54.1 65.8 27 13.4 3.6 45 62 10.7 8.6 
33-Guelph ..6...4- Poet 12.27 11.8] 53.2] 66.5] 4.9] 49.1 3.7] 39.9| 608] 11:4] 9/6 
Sa Kypotioner 60205 lec. 8a 12,5 | 12.4] 43.9] ° 66.3] 97.1 | 12.8 3 40 627 | 10.5 8.5 
35-Woodstock ...... lee seles 12.2) U.7 |) 53.2) 67.6) 24.8} 111.7 3 40.8 558 | 10.9 8.4 
36-Stratford! i..i..-6 ede. 2-4] 12.4] 49.21 67.5.1 293.6] 12.9 3:2] 43.6] 584] 10:9 8.8 
P-London i200) 35. E6602 Spe IBSP 18 b5.8.] °66.7.| 96.2 | . 18.4 3.6} 41 .605 | 10.5 8.7 
38-St. Thomas ........ oaks 12.8 12:3 57 | 71.2 25.6 13.2 3.4 42.3 641 10.5 8.8 
39-Chatham ..,.......- Vesf! IT 19.74 48.4 63.21) 9.8 | 42.4 2.9} 39.3] .656] 10.6 8.3 
40-Windsor ....... Beals Mee Te DO 868.811)! O0.6yl B.S IE 3.1} 46 53 10 8.1 
4J-Owen Sound . .v......- 12.3}! '11.8.))' 55.4.) 63.8.) 25.6) Ba 3 33.9 | °.548} 10.9 9° 
42-Cobelt 2.0.2 6s 6. dee oe 13,44 °- 12:9} | 67.5.) 90.3) > $1.8] 35 4.3}° 44 814 } 414.3 8.6 
43-Sault Ste. Marie ...... Pa ISS) ee hee eo Be ato ae 8.5) 40.7]. .779 7 912.3 9.1 
44-Port Arthur ;.......+s. 12.5 | 12.4} 48.3] 67 27.5 | 16.2 2.9) , 46.7 |. 80 10.7 8.6 
45-Fort William .........: 1207 FP 1306.9-8'58.3)) 1.3.) bad ee? 2.8] 46.2 75 11.2 8.4 
Manitoba tail el hae 13.4 12.9 51.2 67.6 27.6 13.4 4.51 42.9 635 13.5 8.3 

46-Winnlpeg |. (esc... sane 12.8) 12.3) 50.3) 66.5) 28.1] 12.2 4.1} 44.6} .72 12.4 8 
AT BPAION, (1. oo dGis chine 13.9) 13.5 ][ 52 68.7 | 27 14.6 4.8) 41.2] .55 14.5 8.6 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)} 12.9 12.4 54.6 71.0 30.3 18.8 4.2 46.9 825 14.7 8.4 
se Wein ). dr eiyl sus ct ae: 12.4} 1.9} 57.4] 65.3) 27.6) 15 3.7} 48.7 hoe B89 b 218.3 17 
49-Prince Albert .......... 13 12.4 50 74.8 31.9 | $819.3 4.9 43.3 85 15 8.9 
50-Saskatoom ..-.......:. 12.7 11.9 55 aed 31 “1 49.2 967 156 8.4 
BI-Moose Jaw :.......-c0-:f 18.5 13.2 56 41.7 30.8 | 818.8 as 51.3 90 1b 8.5 
Alberta (Average)....| 13.2; 12.4] 50.8| 66.8] 30.5| 17.5 4.2} 43.8} .818| 13.7 7.7 
52-Medicine Hat .......... 12.9), 12.5} 6 47.1 |) 65.9) | 80.7 | 199m 4.1] 40.8] .95 14.1 7.9 
5%-Edmonton 4.).....-..4 12.901 ),) 12.20 968.314) 66.4 10 BB ag 4.2} 48.3] .75 3.5 7.5 
GA-CBIGBTY dices eee geee 13.5 { 12.4] 54.4| 65.7] 30 15 4.3] 46.2 82 12.8 8.3 
65-Lethbridge ..........+6 13.6| 12.7] 48.3] 60.1] 30 15 4.2} 40 15 14.3 a 
British Colum. (Aver.)| 12.7 11.9 51.2 66.0 30.0 27.2 4.2 50.2 860 | 12.6 8.6 
7 | en See 13,74) 12.2 4 (66 71.2 | 25 15 3.7 |) 180 .80 13.7 /@.8..<10 
57-Nelson ...... Bh Albin «ge de 13/4 by 112.8 4.56.9 |, 71 28.7 | 830 4,0.) 47.51] » 95 15 8.1 

BOER «baled LU Den sc bE oe 13.9} 13 49.6 | 66.6] 29 $28 3.9] 47.5]  .733 | 13.8] nl0 
59-New Westminster sig aiaie 11.8 11.6 50 57.5 30 $21 4.5 56 .937 BO) VM ae os se 

60-Vaneouver ...........4. 12 11.5} 49.3) 65.2] 29.3] 821.6 4,51 41.3]  .%9 10.6 | 78 

Gl Victoria 4s bas, os ok. abs 11.7 | 11.24) 49.4] 64.34 99.51 15 4.2} 46 .816 | 10.6] 29 
62-Nanaimo ....,...... veoh, AVL} 11.64 62.9!) 67.5] $4.3) 880 4.3] 47.9]  .883 |. 13.7 8.1 
63-Prinece Rupert . wih 12,7 0.33.6.8 51.21 6 34 | 526.6 4.6] 65 4.02. 4513.3 8.6 

SEA ee saa ant Ll Ech A A, SP 





a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively, 
d. Lignite. f. Jackpine, poplar, ete. h. In British Co coal oil is sold to a_ great extent, tins 
te per gallon than the figures published (in bulk). j. Tamarac. n. Small bar at 5c *W. 
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BA od i gies ' ——— cea 
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Coal o Rent 
A = ov “4 ae) es by ole) ae Su 
J ete % gf ec |B | ac |ee8y | 2eee6 
Se sa oT Ba Bt iye3 or A 2 |8Fa$ seees 
zo Ao £6 a a6 aa B36 oa g oaHas 2SAde 
he gr oe sie ~S ho EES ake? Gm Onl S Foss 
Su By q Bae ball Hee Bay $s | $8 |3ROHS| 83a 4 
BE ste a aan ih S&S See | 8&| s8 |Hoees| sees. 
< chee ce cia A nm ae 2 = + Tims 
se Oma a mer“ Hcm mie ma ee “armen ra corer ll dV RELL NOG TTI Oe 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ ce ec $ mere ® 
17.303 11.252 12. 76Q 14.748 9.567 11.724 i d 14.8 27.869 18.427 
17.750 9.415 9.200 10.400 7.409 7.750 14.8 22.300 is. 200 
Oe ie ey hs ae a7.20 6.00 ,00 - §,00 6.00: 15 16.00-20,00/10.00-14 .00 
es gine sd an a7 .00 08.00 68.00 68.00 68.00 14 25.00: 18.00 
*18.00 9.99 9.00 10.€6 SOON IIL 0 seN n). 15 10.00-15.00) 5.00-10, 00 
*17.50 11.75-13.00 15.00 16.00 12,00 12.00 15 35. 00 20. 00-30. 00 
2 ee ae ne 11.00 8.00 11.00 4.00 5.00 15 16. 00-26 ,00/12..00-15.00 
24.50 11.50-12.00 15.00 16.00 9.00 10.00 15 201. 00-27 . 00: 12. 00-15. 09 
18.500 11.469 11.000 13.000 7.250 9.000 14.5 27.000 19.250 
eRe eee 11, 00-12, 75 10.00 12,00 8.00 9.00 15 30.,00-45 . 00/20. 00-25, 00 
17.00 10.00-14.00 16,00 18.00 8.00 10.00 iG; 20.00-35.. 00/18. 00-25 .00 
20,00 §.00-12.00} 10.00 12.00 ve Bich «te 13 25,00 18.00 
Sim OE ER 12.00 8,00 10.00 6.00 8.00 15 18.00 15.00 
16.236 11.125 13.239 15.539 9.083 11.167 14.4 23.056 15.438 
17.50 10.00 b14,67 b14.67 b12.00 b12.00 15 125.00-30.00]........... 
15.50 9.50 10.00 . 18.00 8.00 12.00 13 20, 00-25.00/12. ‘00-15. 00! 
16.50 14.00 12.00 BS O0 6 Las sieisitne «9 ah Mecano tld» (AU eee bi, Ls 15. | p20.00-2200) n17.00-19.00 
15.00-15.5)| 11.50 12:00 13.00 8.00 10.00 15  {14.00-15.00| 7.00-20.00 
LE La SSeS ON A Red LEY GES RESIN [hy Seo DISAB ds gee ok He D598 Nc CL 22.00. 12.50 
15.50 12.00 12.00 14.00 8.00 610.00 12 §23,00-33.00/15. 00-25. 00 
EES UMP allel Rte ave ak areh esil sees > odes biG BD cil. cc iayois 4 gue og i 15 15.000 12:00: 
16.25-16.50 7! 50-12. 00! 16,00 ; 4 00 15 |26.00-40, 00/16.00-25:. 00 
TOGO I 4 . Gedy keys b16.00 617.846 7,50 9 15 |22.00-27 00/15. 00-22'.00 
16.583 12.115 14, 095 16.084 ‘10.972 14.3 29.471 20.635 
16.50 |13.00-18.50/12. 00-13. 00/14.00-15.00} ' 8.00 ‘15: |28.00-86. 00/21 .00-27..00 
16. 00-18. 0 TE BORD Te. obits Oe 520.308 Danie eles 15 25.00 16.00 
16.50 9.00-10. 0 15.00 16.00 13.00 14 18.00-25 00/15. 00-20..00 
16.50 - 11,00 12,00 13.00 1000 Po 7 OO uk Bion): Tener kN wre 25,00-30. 00/20 . 00-25. 00 
16.50 10,00 14.00 15.00 8.50 15° /22.50-35.00/16.00-25..00 
TPO Heath tava all a 17,00 18.00 12.00 13 = |30,00-35.00/20.00-25..00 
16.00-16.50 io. 00-12.00) 12.00 - 13.00 BOW nee 15 15.00-20.00/13. 00-15, 00 
15.50 11.50 18.00 20.00 14.00 12 |35.00-40.00/22.00-25.00 
14.50 12,50 c c c 13 |20.00-25.00/18 . 00-23. 00 
15.75 € c c € 360, 00-35.00/20. 00-25 .. 00 
16.00 13.50 15.00 15,50 13.00 25 .00-35:. 00/20, 00-25. 00) 
16.00 11.00 16.00 17.00 13.00 35, 00-40 . 00/18 , 00-25 . 00 
16.00 9.00-12.00 14.00 16.00 12.00 25.00 1600-20 ,00 
16.00-18.00]14.00-16.00 17.00 18.00 12.00 24. 00-30.00/16. 00-20, 00 
16.00 13.00 16.00 18.00 12.00 40.00 30.00 
16.50 13.00 10.00 14.00 7.50 20.00 15.00 
17.00 13.00 BT COOLS AUS, te A, OR oo Pe eal 30. 06-40.00/19 , 00-25 .00 
17.00 14.00-16.00 17.50 20.00 Raeih wis) oe 39.00-45..00/17.00-30 .00 
17.00 14,00 15.00-16.00 FOO Tae Cate 20'.00-30 . C0)15 00-20) 0:0! : 
18.00 14,00 ee ee 620.00 DOP a esve08 80. 09-35 . 00 20.00-25.00 
16.00 16.00-15.0€ c c ce { 30.00-50. 00/20. 00-35 . 00’ 
16.00 12.00 14.00 BOOT VIDS OGLE 5-18 |20..00-25.00)12. 00-20.00 
19.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 22.00 14.00 
18.50 10.00-13.50 9.00 12.75 7.00 25. 00-35 00115 .00-25 . 00 
iets. <\ete ge a . 9.75 11.50 14.00 9.50 -3 |25.06-40.00/15 00-30. 00 
Bielasste ainidte: 6 © 11.50 12.00 13.00 10.00 25. 00-40.00/15.00-30. i 
SRS RAS ee 8 12. 150 12.000 13.250 8.250 ee te? Sy OO 24.500 
AES ts ob chs 12.50 11.00 12.50 7.50 35, 00-50 ,.00/25 , 00-35 .00 
25.00 13.00 13.00 14,00 OD cea hai) MLO OOM rere stay SLM tgN eNotes Genin 25 . 00-30 .00/15 . 00-20. 00 
"eee aoe 10.344 10.333 12.667 9.667 14.6 35.625 | 22.500 
> a oieete 12.00-12.50] 13.00 f14.00 11.00 1 35. 00-50 .00 30. 01) 
ye. oe yes » hs 13.3 |25.A+85.00/15.00- 25.00 
Xi SRL A TUM a tre gpa apie 80.0040. 00 20.00 
od Eh er 35.00 20.00 
Brest baie SOP CLOOUT Pcs cares tice cee eine Cerne 15.0 30.625 20.175 
25.00 17.50 
eM reW tie ee LI. DU-O. DOE. oa cok tae eh bee on Me 40.00 25.00 
So oho ete dt | LOMO. LOI ioe Deas ole eet 20.00-35.00/15.00-25.00) 
Ct lk 30.00 18.00 
Si3 Je eedda| ve CUIBR I Tee Cee dt ty 15.3 25.500 . 19.813 
al RP a) © pate eae oes 20.00 18.06 
ole MANET s OHM, a RAM ly hie a 20.06'+ 80.00/18 .00-25. 00 
See 3 30.00 20.00 
eee HN Rea ORT ETT Leese aie ence The seve ere bes siarel se aie aac se here Lira tlalneouiee, os 18. 00-20 .00/12 . 00-14 00 
er LION on arin cha, ce ln chaltoed scdulie wong 29.00 25.00 
BES ha ssn juts) ing fA Lic N OL sc ON wales 's ere reve Sid Nratea whe ewiclela: 18 .00-22.00)15.00-17.00 
eee ee ee (ease PE aie siaraee sisi lieisin sedis! pels’ [mivvinelslaaicies | save ercses| | O4,660) | 8h | losas ae 22..00-30.G0/18.00-22 .00 
epee ie eee ee Nee 1s WRU geek oie Nea seule Mies Ualbcte ened SEN wiser sa eacine| he's anh occ dle 30.00-40.00)20. 00-50. 00 


pees, Se ieee Bee ae eee eee eee 
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fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations. in each case refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 


poses of comparison from month to. 


month, from city to city ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex-. 


eept milk and bread, are the averages. 


of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were pub 


lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
cured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the Lasour Ga- 


ZETTE resident in each locality from 


dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 


1910 to 1915 the table, contained a list. 
of only the twenty-nine foods ineluded 


in the family budget, with laundry 


starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 


1915, when monthly publication of the 


budget in the Lasour Gazerre was be-’: 


gun, it was. decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of 


foods and groceries was still further 


extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning ‘with October. 


from the list, and in the case of a num- 


ber of articles the average prices of 
the grades most sold have been given, 


owing to the: impossibility of securing 
prices. for, uniform grades for the 
various cities from month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 


two classes in districts extensively oc- 


cupied by workingmen. The first class 


is of houses in good condition, favour- 
with 


ably located in such districts, 
good modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses.in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly cen- 
tral, without modern conveniences. — 


1922, .a_ 


number of commoditi : 
odities were dropped Van provinees, 


JULY, 1923 


_The weekly budget of a family of 


five, calculated in terms of the average 


prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE: since January, 
1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities.. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
cluded- owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance, the only. fruits are evapor- 
ated: apples’: and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as 
market conditions affecting these usual- 
ly affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly,. the 


relative proportion of expenditure on 


the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At: times when the price 


purpose. rises” “(or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, 
and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indieator of 
changes in; the cost of living. In: fuel 
and lighting the quantitiés are estimat- 
ed ‘on a similar principle,. anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manito- 
ba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
while no allowance is 
made for the quantities. required in the 
various localities owing. to climatic 
conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. 
[t was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the:expenditure of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 
of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income: While the 
budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 


\ 
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of the items included, it does not pur- 


port to show the minimum cost of food © 
and fuel supplies for an average family | 
in the Dominion or in any one prov- 


ince, The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, - “cereals, _ete.; 


adopted as affording a liberal supply 


for the healthy family of a man at 
other. 


hard physical work, On ‘the | 
hand an average family - with an in- 


come sufficient to do so would buy less. 
but more fruits, fresh and 
so: that: com-- 
parative | cg ph aed be at 


meat, ete., 
canned: aRuTA: ete., 


arate 
Retail Prices, ik | 


Sirloin: ‘steak advanced’ from an 


average of 28¢ per pound | in May to. 
Prices averaged. higher biscuits, and rolled oats, showed. little 
in all the provinees. Round steak show- Bi 
ed about. the same general advance as. 


sirloin, averaging 24¢ per pound int 


99.3¢ in June. 


June as: compared with 22.9,in May. 
Prime ‘rib roast showed little. change, 


by: deelines ‘in: others. 


June. Stewing beef advanced 14e per 
pound in the average to 12c. Veal, 
roast, was up ftom 17.9¢ per pound to 
18.2.: Prices’ averaged: higher’ in all 
provinces except Quebec, 
wan, and Alberta. Mutton, leg roast, 
advanced: from an-average of 26.7¢ in 
May to 28.5e in June, increases being 
general. Fresh pork, roast, advanced 
slightly in the average, while salt pork, 
bacon, and boiled ham remained steady. 
In..fresh fish, cod and whitefish were 


slightly lower while. halibut was up.. 
Salt herring and salt cod were some- 


what higher. Lard was tins aes 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


included were — 


- Canned 
‘change. 
average. of, 5¢ per pound iti May to 6.4¢° 


+ Sin ar iinet 
advances in some lécalities being: ‘offset _an'du 


Shoulder: roast: 
wis up slightly - in thetaverage from.“ 


! 
15.1¢ ‘per pound in May to 15.8¢ iti” in. nearly all’ ‘localities. 


‘Saskatche-. 


805. 


' Eggs again averaged slightly lower, 


fresh being down to 31.5¢ per dozen in 


June as compared with 33:4¢ m May 
and 36.3¢ in April, and cooking to 29.5¢ 


- in’June as compared with.30.6¢ in May 
and. 31.7c. in® April. 
_slightly lower, being down in Quebec, 
Montreal, Cobalt, Regina,.and Medicine, 


Milk averaged. 


Hat.. Butter showed a general decline,, 
dairy was down from an average of. 
40.le per pound in May. to 36.le in. 
June and creamery from 44.4¢ per 
pound in May to 40c in June.” Cheese 


‘also showed'a general decline from an’ 
'“average.of 34. 6e per pound. i in’ May to 
18 I 2e m June. 


Rec was slightly higher at Sty 
John, and at Regina. Flour, soda. 


change. Rice was steady.’ Tapioca was 
up slightly, averaging 13.4¢ per pound. 

vegetables ‘showed — ‘little- 
‘Onions were up from an- 


~ Potatoes averaged $1. 47 “per 


90 pounds in June as. ‘compared with 


$1.29. in. May, | increases being general 
_ Evaporated. 
apples’ declined from ' 20.30 per pound, 
in May to 18.8c in June. Prunes and 
raisins were steady. Raspberry jam 
was down slightly, averaging 97.6¢ per 
4-pound tin. Sugar declined slightly, 
eranulated being down from 12.8¢ per 
pound in May to 12. 6e in. June and 
yellow sugar from 12.2e in May to 12¢ 
in June. Tea averaged slightly higher 
at 66.5¢ per pound as compared with 


65.4 in May. Cream of tartar was up 


le per pound in the verage at 68.6c, 


_ Anthracite coal averaged $17.50 per’ 
ton in June‘ as compared with $17.83 
in May. Declines occurred in Halifax, 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES FOR JUNE 1923, MAY 1923, JUNE 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913. 





Number of 
Commod- - 
ities 

* 














Groups 
I.—Grains & Fodder.............. 15 
Il.—Animals & Meats............. 17 
IIIl.—Dairy Products............... 9 
DV gir ok Pe eS RM Ui UR 9 
v.—(a) Fruits &Vegetables......... 16 
(6b) Miseellaneous Foods...,..} 25 
Vibes a Tewmtilesi ee ek ie i 20 | 
Vil.— Hides, Leathers, Boots...... At 
VITIL.—(a@) Iron & Steel............ li 
(b) Other Metals.............. 12 
GO) EIN PLETIOM GS eosin Lil ee 10: 
28 AMIE AN NORE OE TIO 33 
IX Fuel & Highting 0) Va 10 
X.—Building Materials....... SN PRY (i 
‘{a) Lambers.....y-.02.d. Pe ae Wats F 
(b) Miscellaneous............ eh ae 
{c) Paints, Oils & Glass......; 14 
FS Se UME DPC clr yp) Se EN A BO 48 
XI—House Furnishings.......... «| 16 
XII.—Drugs & Chemicals,,........) 16 
XIII. —Miscellaneous.........,2..0. ; 
(a) Rare rare ee ene 4 
(b) Liquors & Tobacco.......) 6 
(c) Sundries........... sabes tare Li 
ery ieee. Ree ae ne 17 
All Commodities............ 262+ 





(*)Preliminary figures. 
dropped in 1915. 





St. John, N.B., Quebec, Montreal, Belle- 
ville, Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, 
Kitchener, Windsor, and Cobalt. Bi- 
tuminous coal was down from an aver- 


age of $11.59 per ton in May 
to $11.25 per ton in June. Declines 
occurred in Kingston, Belleville, 


Niagara Falls, Brantford, Cobalt, Port 
Arthur, and Fort William. Hard wood, 
four feet long, showed little change at 
$12.76 per cord, Coal oil declined from 
31.6c per gallons in May to 30.8 in 
June. 


Rent was practically unchanged. 


()Nine commodities off the market, frui 


(Average Prices 1890-1899=100) ¢ 











INDEX NUMBERS 









June{ June 
.1914.}.1913. 





129.5 
163.2 
104.5 
131.8 
105.6 
115.3 
115.6 
182.6 
112.4 
144.7 
142.5 
126.2 
-6; 112,8 

















825.1 
134.7 
113,4 
1) 170.7 


136.4 









ts, vegetables ete. One line of spelter was 


Wholesale Prices, 

The following notes give the main 
points in the movement af wholesale 
prices during June as shewn by the 
index number of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statisties, using the elassification 
according to purpose or use. 


Consumers’ Goons. 


Food, Beverages and Tobacco. — The 
index fell from 144.9 in May to 143.9 
in June. In this group flour Ist. patent 
fell from $7.30 to $6.90 per barrel. 
Fresh halibut was 12c in June and 14¢ 
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{NDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 1913=100 





SSS SEE 











i No. of ; 
Sth pena Com- | Av’ge | Jan. | .Feb. 
Commodities ee -modit-| 1929 1923 | 1923 
ies 

Total Index 238 Commodities Cie ae ET as & 238 150.4; 150.9) . 152.9 

Classified according to chief component 
material: 

I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc) 67 148.3) 186.8] 142.3 
II.—Animals and their Products.............. 50 135,1 141.0) 138.6 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 28 178.2; 188.2} 198.7 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper....... 21 166,4 178.7) 174.5 
Neltaqn. and Tta Praduets ; caewsar soe buleul- oe; 26 149.7| 157.3) 160.5 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Prodtieth. 15 99.0 90,9 97.8 
VII.—Non-Metalliec Minerals & their Products. 17 189.3) 186.4 185.1 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products......... 14 166.7; 166.7; 166.6 

Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)................ 86 139.2; 128.2) 128.5 
NESS Fa Sg I aaa RR ORB at CP, SRN OR A i a a ail 8 142,7) 132.3) 127.6 
EEL -orestts ob lic soe hs. 3 IBC SECS hate Oe 21 166.4 175.7 174.5 
IV.—Mineral ..... Vs rept orebele: ciaie AS Mere Ath Sheets Ma Bats 68 155.5 156.4 155.9 
All Raw (or partly manufactured)............ 108 145.5; 142.7) 144.2 
All manufactured (fully or chietly) SLE et eens 130 154.9} 156.5; 160.0 
Classified according ta purpose : 
I—CONSUMERS GOODS (GROUPS A & B) 98 | 1535) 150.4] 150.4 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco SATE ry ors 74 145.9) 148.1; 14815 

Beverages Dolce Mek Fe eRe oe Marhideaeetinnt ine | 1908, Or) 208 (6)! 297 8 

PORGALURER Gok ieg ce ater es Vek c-Met ie os CLL 149.0! 139.4; 189.3 

Chocolate -......45.... EY STC AS edits, Shay a) Meo 98.8 96.0 96.0 

BIS) 18h BOO EES a ae Ok SRE NN NR eB 8 142.7 182.2 127.6 

Arvin. TROY. Sua ta the Cee 8 216.1 180.8 179.4 
. Meats, Poultry & Tat Dea: Bete Se ae ie He: 140.0) 136.2; 122.0 

Milk & Milk Products....... Pe ee hg Cae B il 136.0 142.9 154.3 

OUI SRE MORIN ECR iin 5s cme a RE i ey el al te sal ed U5 as 185.2 216.1 

Vegetables .........,... TEAS PSOE ee B ree Ba 7 a 10 143.1 126.8 131.8 

PPLE: cic eee bss  ohateliaa wie aN ei a Ralslaeitanatevere ele: Bisa coals oo 133.9 160.9 138.7 

MODACO oo dps s Screed s Wiraieleisiciels «isielavs pote. 12 206.5) 206.5) 206.5 

Miscellaneous ............ RS Rye OAS ture atas, eaten weet 6 173.0) 167.1) 167.0 

(B)Other Consumers’ Goods:...........¢...c0c05 DA . 163.8} 159.2) | 157.2 

Clothing, (boots, shoes, rubbers, heats: & 

underwear) 4/2551 Pldddd de Bahk Beh sk 11 161.8 164.1 164.1 

Household Equipment. PPL RENE een Fear 1B: 163.5 157.6 155.0 

Murnltgre exoey Adal... AO). 3 220.5} 219.6} 219.6 

Glassware & Pottery............ RT WaT. Nite Pernt 3 381.0) 325.3] 318.6 

Miscelleneousites, 781. PEGOR Reh Ae 7 161.9; 156.2; 153.6 

II.—PRODUCERS’ GOODS (GROUPS © & D) 48 146.5) 148.3) 146.4 
(C) Producers’ Equipment..,.........,....6- 16 189.0; 188.3) 187.0 

AES et RSI Pea ee te AD ORE Ea aE 4 199.5 209.6 209.6 

Light, Heat, & Power Equipment & 

SSUES tre reon Site traci te tle ea ee Rte ist 8 189.2 187.9 186.5 

Minerilahesuat, lar wl iieh,, 600.8 fe Raye 4 180.8; 193.9) 197.1 

<D)-s Producers’) Meteriais.. pose. ce oso eed bcos ce 182 142.0 138.6 142.1 
Building & Construction Materials.......... 32 162.0! 163.7) 164.6 
PRMD CR eee Le Py Y Aa nStoh aie. skate ts Arenetarsvt 14 160.3 163.2 163.9 
Painters’ Materials...... RRR Saree Foss eae 4 177.4 189,6) 193.8 
Miscotlameous tas geht ae. he Aya s 14 165.1 162.8 163.6 
Manufacturers’ Materials.,................... 100 ole Sa. O Load. 
For Textile & Clothing Industries RAE Ree ; 21 182.0) 198.4) 206.3 

For eFur Industry si,i0c..,.: is eteleaie viotate ce ee 2, 194.2 169.4 199.2 

For Leather Industry..,............cecs0¢ 6 102.9} 110.6) 109.6) 

For Metal Working Industries............ eh 111.2 115.1 115.2 

For Ohemical Using Industries............ vi 192.1) 182.2) -181,7 

For Meat Packing Industries..,.......... 4 112.0 100.3 100.3 

For Milling & Other Industries............ 9 188.6) 124.4) 127.6 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials........ 24 151.4) 147,8) 155.0 

ES isn ee ASE SE eee ee Ss ee elt MEL ke 
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156.3 


150.9 
136.0 
202.1 
173.5 
166.3 
102.8 
187.0 
164.8 


132.3 
128.6 
173.5 
159.0 
148.0 
164.3 


154.4 


. 150.0 


220.2 
142.8 
100.0 
128.6 
187.2 
132.0 
157.3 
238.9 
151.4 
108.2 
, 206.5 


162,8| 


159.8 


165.3 
tb58,1 
219.6 
222 
156.8 


151.2 
188,8 


209.6) 


188.2 
199.5 


147.2 
166.1 
163.9 
215.9 
167.3 


143.0 
210.0 
199.2 
107.0 
120.2 
181.4 
103.9 
137.9 
160.4 








155.0 


152.5 


126.9 
198.4 
176.1 
170.7 
102.7 
183.1 


164, 7| 


132.4 
138.0 
175.1 
157.8 
147.9 
160.0 


149.6 


144.9). 


220.2 
142.2 
100.0 
138.0 
209.3 


"429.4 


32.8 
243.5 
163.3 
104.5 
206.5 
162,7 


154.1 


165.6 
150.8 
229.1 
317,1 
149.0 


151.4 


184.5 
216.6 


185.5 
197.1 


148.0 
167.3 
165.7 
215,3 
167.3 


143.6 
205.3 
203.2 
103.3 
122.9 
181.4 
113.1 
134,8 
161.3 
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in May. Lemons jumped from $3.75 to 
$5.00 per box of 300’s. Raisins, three 
crown muscatel,.were 1244¢ per. lb. as 
compared with 164c. Beef fore- 
quarters were $8.00 per ewt. in June 
and $7.50 mm» May. “Beef | hind- 


quarters rose from $15.00 to $17.00 per 


ewt. Fresh veal dropped a cent, to 
16c. Producers’ prices for milk at 
Toronto fell from $1.95 to $1.75 per 8 
gal. can and in Montreal from 23¢ to 
2le per gal. Potatoes were somewhat 
higher, Quebec grades rising from $1.25 
to $1.32 per bag and Ontario potatoes 
from $1.22% to $1.80. Eggs, specials, 
were 35¢ as compared with 36e per doz. 


Pakling rice was $4.45 per ewt. in June 


and $4.60 in May. - 


Other Consumers’ Goods. — The in- 
dex for this group stood at.154.3- in 
June as compared with 154.1.in May; 
and 159.8 in April.. The slight increase 
was due to advances in clothing. House- 
hold equipment showed no change.. 


Propucers’ Goons. 


Peduinare Equipment. aS index 
stood at 184.5 for May and June as 
compared with 188. 8 for April. 


Producers’ Material.—_The aiden for 
this group declined to 146.4 for June as 
compared with 148.0 for May; and 
‘ic fe 2 ‘for April. ; 


a Building Hath Construction Ma- 
terials the index increased from 167.3 
to 171.0. This group. ‘showed rises in 
certain. lines of lumber. Spruce 1 x 4 
and up: -at Toronto was $35. 00 per m. bd. 
fty: as: compared with $30.00 in May. 
Bireh. went to $70.00 from $65. 00 and 
mr C. .Fir from $52. 00 to $55. 00. Sash 
Cord dropped to 58e per lb. from 68e. 
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for Textiles was 209.9. as 


‘from 24%4¢. to 
ingots and 


$1.25 per bushel. 
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In Manufacturers’ Materials several 
sub-groups recorded changes. The index 
compared 
with 205.3 in May. The chief change 
here was in raw eotton which was 30- 
5/8e in June and 27-5/8¢ in May. 


- Materials for the leather industry were 
98.7 in June as compared with 103.3 in 
May. Beef hides fell from 1214c¢ to 
1144¢, calfskins declined from 15%4¢ to 
1414 and Sole Leather, manufacturer’s 


‘green hide crops, were 48¢ as compar- 
ed with* 44e. 


Materials for the metal working ii- 
dustries were practically stationary, 


‘being 122.9 in May and 122.6 in June. 


Basie pig iron declined to $33 per ton 
from $34. Wrought i iron scrap was $15 
per ton in June as compared with $12 
in May. Lead inereased from $6.70 to 
$6.90 per ewt., while spelter fell from 
$8.30 to $7.75 ee ewt. and copper sheets 
23%2c per lb. - Tin 
solder were le per lb. 
cheaper, tin being 46¢ and. solder 28¢ 
per Ib. 


The rae Fes live aihiastal for ia 
meat packing industries dropped from 
113.1 to 110.0. Choice steers at Toronto 
were $8.00 per cwt. in June as compar- 


-ed with $7.25 in May. -Hogs slumped’ 
from $11.10 in May: to $8.77 in June 


and sheep (choice) from $8.75 to $6.75. 


Grains for the milling and other 
industries fell » from- 134.8 to 181.9. 


Wheat. No. 1 Manitoba Northern de- 
‘clined from $1.17 in May to $1.1434 in 


June and Ontario No. 2 from $1.29 to 
Barley No. 3 C. W. 
was 53¢ as compared with: 56c. Oats 


‘No. 2 C.. W, were 49¢e in May and 48e 


in June, Bi 
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- Miscellaneous prcducers’ materials 
fell from.161.3 to 155.6. In this group 
shorts declined from $31.00 to $29.50 
per ton. Straw rose from $9.31 to 
$9.50 per ton. Wood: pulp, unbleached 
sulphite, newsgrade, was $62.50 in June 
and $37.50 per ton in May. Ground- 
wood No. 1.was. $35.00 in May and 
$37.50 in June. Raw rubber ribbed 


smoked sheets, fell from 29¢ in May to 
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27¢ in June and upriver fine rose from 
27¢e to 28¢e per lb. Turpentine declined 
from $2.10 to $1.85 per gal. Flaxseed 
No. 1 N. W. C. was $2.49 per bushel in 
May and $2.36.in June. Glucose, 44° 
Baumé, increased from $3.95. per ewt. 
in May to $4.15 in June. Sugar, raw 
96° centrifugal, fell from $7.94 per ewt. 
to $7.03. | 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


2 HE following: notes and’ the accom: 


panying tables. gives the latest. in- : 


formation available as to the movement 


of prices in other countries as peony 


with Ce anada. 


The index tithes of retail prices. . 
and in ae nl Im: lari eats 


which are listed are from official sources 


unless otherwise stated. The authorities . 
for the wholesale prices index numbers | 


are named im, -all cases. - 


Great Britain. ; 
“Wironesate PRICES,;; — - The Bos oF 


Trade index number of wholesale: prices 


in May showed a decline of 1.5 per cent 


to 159.0 from-the previous month’s level. 
All foods showed a fall of 1.4 per cent 


although cereals were dearer than. the 
previous month. Materials droped 1.6 
per cent, the miscellaneous group being 
the only one to. show an advance. The 
decrease in foods. was the fourth con- 
secutive monthly reduction, bringing the 
index over 6 per cent below the average 
for January. The-index of the meat 
and fish group was 14 per cent lower 
than ino January but that. for cereals 
was 2 per cent higher. Other foods fell 
by over 6 per cent, during” the same 
period. _ ; 


Paint for the present year. 


The Economist index. number. of 


_wholesale prices was at the end of May 
on the base 100 in 1901-05, 200.5 and at 
the end of June; 195.5, reaching’ the low 


There: were 


croup (rubber, timber, oils, etc.). Tex- 
tiles gained by less than one per cent 


and ‘‘other focds’’ (tea, sugar, ete.) 


Showed almost no change. ° 


ars The S tatist index number, in continua- 


tion of Sauerbeck’ s figures was 132.2 at 


the end of May showing a decline.of 1.3 


per cent from the April level. This is 
the fourth of the British. index numbers 
to show a slight decline during May. For 
this index number this recession, the 
first since September, 1922, ig attribut-. 
ed to the rise during the month of May 
of commodity value of the pound sterl- 


ing. All groups showed declines with 
the exception of the sugar, coffee and 


tea group, which showed an increase of 
1.4 per eent, due toa fer ge ee advance 
in ‘dana ia Pe | 


“Gosr OF Livia. — The index number 
of the Mihistry of Labour. showed a de- 
cline at June 1 of one, point, to 169 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
1 } (Base figure 100 
Country Canada Great .Britain. 

Sig B Ge oI % ga 
ae 33 % a Bank of is ns © E 2 ca 
Authority Saige s| Commerce agi E'S = B ens 
ce Bey o> ‘s RAB of g ss R= aS 
GR igFon § Pe | a suite? # Bi pA 

RASA MNEs CARN ren RUN MON ec NLL = Mi sh) alma eed ALT MAY 
No. of Commodities 271(b) | 238 40 he toh, eu dN 150 44 45 60 | 65-70 
Base Period pace 1913 si sae io 1913 | 1913 | 1901-05) 1867-77| 1913 | 1913 

-(h) (j) (h) (h) (h) 

1900 eee eeeeesee ence eee e eee es pT oy ROR OUT AGIA ere Ne Na nya Balch y Shee TIO Ble Meals. seek alolees 
TOV eee eee ee etree ee eene es ' pF pe ctemasoich Athena bed pga Reem hale bu Alte far impala 1 it Malina» ita ND eke BR 
VO ce eeer cece cree ereee eres 1S6 Bi rec, Wilh Meal OF 08) AGN SSN On hae 15808) 9) eee TL eee ene 
VIS. eeee sere eeee eee hor tede 135.5 100)........} 102.77} 107.81 100| 100 98° 8) hor IGP TL es WET 100 
WAS an vee e eee eee eens ISB. erek 102/06)" “VON yo or) loca) es £10.01) /-86-Si0 ne nce 
JULY sree cee ee reece res abe AOWAT RL Beta ane 105.96)) ORMONG vod me TIE Bae BAL TIEP 
ee eee 1880) vo ckck SESE 909.901) tp ood ei it veh ead i. BOGE (G8 fle ae, tues 
July .....66. teeeeerenes T6027 ee ee M5.4 Vee 101) W064. 
TQG—JAD - prec ceneeneeeesers Tats st yl vets 123.76) BOF Seow 1946908 Bs ie 
TUY . oe cece eee eee eee, BIO us Be REN 451,50), VER ORE LE Ue Tey We Ais oa ee 
VT—SaN cee eeeese eee SSF) OT OE £02 40K LOG OTP OO, Er a 7-2 Me CNR Le gla wll 
JULY eee eeee cece scenes BET be. ute Rte e 487.26) | PAO 68h 8 a Poe 96454) 978.0 Ba Sy 
W9IS—J an... cece eeeeeeeeeeeee 125 iy NO ONO 199.18} -Qogies| Hwee dy FO. ie 9629). 186.91. 
JUV oe ee eceee eee eeceeee ME MEO: | RE A B07 16) ASR aL! ei om O76 Bt) 1908.1 acs athe 
VIF AN . oe. eee cesar eens 286.5) 205.3} 223.2] 188.91] 217.54 1963. ove 9 OOO Fase eune, 227 
JU vee eee eee eeeeeeees 294.0] 202.3). 245.7| 222.14! 221.08 QOL... 4d 203.2; 206.4/........ 242 
W20--J AD cece severe cesey tess} 338.4/ 232.8) 265.1] 239.98] 233.23 239; 296.6] 853.1] 245.3) 330.4) 305 
JUV oc eee eee cseeeeees 346.8; 256.1] § 269.4} 270.12) 271.96 274; 316.9} 858.0} 254.6) 382.8] 326 
WAIT AN eee eeeee sees e ness 281.3; 201.7) 214.2) 199.02) 186.69 199} 245.9) 255.3) 197.2/ 228.9] 244 
a gi Bea esp ae se+] 288.6] 163.4] 174.3) 158.47| 150.25 163) 194.1] 218.1) 158.2|\ 186.5] 196 
5 ae WER mA ON 227.7; 149.8] 165.2} 147.17] 147.88 144, 164.0} 194.7| 182.5] 158.6] 170 
DIED ae fd sig Oe oh thas 225.3) 151.8] 165.3} 154.23! 161.68 154 160.3} 199.8] 184.0] 158.8] 171 
TSH Fag! 223.0| 150.9] 171.9] 151.97] 165,29 148] 157.1 196.5] 130.2) 159,7| 167 
Pee uy a Pa 224.3] 152.9) °176.3] 150.70] 165.11 152} 157.6] 200.1] 181.9] ‘162.0) (170 
Maret sccwca, a mean 226.0/ 155.4) 179.2) 154.24) 172.69] . 153] 160.31 199.6 132.7] 163.6 176 
Apr i. wily) 227.4) 156.3] -176.2|- 152.57| 167.05 156} 161.4] 201.8} 134.0] 164.8] 177 
May Py ft 228.5} 156.0). 179.1] 153.88| 167.921........ 159.0] 200.5] 192.2] 162.5/...... 
STUNG i do th Soda A Cie 155.1). 177.2] 968.78). WAFL BBE cd sdeeree phesades vere hee MAT eel dd OT ad 


(July, 1914—100). Food was the only 
item of the budget showing any change 
and it showed a decline of 2 points chief- 
ly on account of a reduction in the price 
of butter and also of cheese. 


' Austria. 


The index number of the Paritatische 
Kommission showed for May an increase 
in the cost of living of one person at 
Vienna of about 5 per cent, the index, 
(base: cost of living in July 1914—1), 
rising from 10,897 in April to 11,440 


in May. For the month under review, 
however, the only increase in the ele- 
ments of the budget was one of 7.5 per 
cent in foods, rentals showing no change 
and clothing and heating and lighting 
showing slight declines. 


Belgium 


Wuowesate Prices. — ‘The index 
number calculated by the Ministry of 
Industry and Labour (April, 1914— 
100), after a continued rise each month 
since the end of 1922, fell two points in 


















































April, to 480. The chief increases in 
the different groups were in petrol and 
its products (11 per cent), tobacco (6 
‘per cent), and chemical products (3 
per cent). The chief decreases were in 
raw rubber (8 per cent), metal products 
(7 per cent) resin products (6 per cent) 
and fertilizer (4 per cent). 


Retam Prices. — The index number 
for the Kingdom compiled by the Min- 
istry of Industry and Labour (April, 
1914100) was 413 for May, a rise of 
about one per cent for the month. The 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
except where noted) la 
es Eo eee 
Belgium Bulgaria | COzeeho Denmark ° Finland France Germany 
Slovakia 
Sewist oes es ae | sea at 7 mv = BRERA AL hard 52. 
a ; © : 3) a 
sab dat ass bs =e 23 ea ag 
ct) OO8 ithe ag Bank of Finland me nae HDS aos 
EEG ts | ees eke £3 ae!) See Fes 
SAK a DT ORa ia nr +52 EA2oO ESN 
SE MS ie aR RA WR UH) 
130 126 33 Imports Exports 45 70 388 98 
Apri 1918 July | [eily Js 1912) Gen. of inog, 1918 | 1901-10 1913 1913 1914 
(9) (h) (/) (9) 

5 OPO Ie WRT ES A ee) TES nt ap ge Behl ies ROMER ay A! uel eset SMa IRL A UN PE ee OUT D 88 FA ee 
Ree Re erat iste: SM ever ce ei [M woth acs SapeUal ho hall Mnia’'s be’ Sia) a, cera iahes Sar atu orale atone Sracalan: 98.3 eis /ssienitals 87 sajaisiats shalats plete 
Bess. Vine Pa eRe alae be wae nie DB SEIT, SFI RRIEIGUs SES SERIE DS Aidinest ALAS AD || ISNA A ARO 0 LOS AM | ah sae Ol anaes 91 siasidleloreiss(e a ews 
Pea aie rahe ol Rawat eubin ciao Ptaninars ety skallins gs aceite oven. ata heepeea ty Moteur a: aa talola ty 115.6 100 OO ts op ious Siam 

<8 Tee ee (0)121 Peivaipoi visas sipip la sesnio.y 9 simi latts Wor clunbaly ciel inca Ges aaa ol 300 Ua Bolen et CAE Be ee ae nc AR 
cg i BEE Se Pee ee LAUDE « oaiesee dy vidh'sd RYE SL tic rempinnonl EOvgade 6? (@) DIKE sad oark Saal CO)L06 we waa sca 
Beware a'ais SC (ARE Peres bs Ae erie 134 i REMe © 0's fieorsipaisiites |. (Q)b4009 Heine sreialehgiollis 0. «ehelels deusrs. liais'a. 4 ee kia eee 
BS i 6a). sees] (0185 b pininle’s Pls Vi cds. +h eB OMEN ibaa ieaad imac mbnnlell yt. CRROBUT TO LN NE COREY ON. tain wale 
Beret cette foens i Ae SAAB AA FAD fol NR nsoy ose sh eta ees CORT | Ko sek keane cn aan UY 2) ea atid 
DENS OTA fe toca maha sant We aatuhl: ooo dilate! (Q)NIH 1. bedimuds COyEB pl. ae es 
BW ideios saa Bats \» COLES en ste sce De ots 206 snksh sid bunicvoier] Sete teta ala a (a) 258.2: ley 5 RPh, MARSA: on ahal Ny OTN LIN.) cs tala 
OTIC] FS See Urea PEP PNa g aastt Ok SIAR RIN T G SA T MOS |. veeitwel CDT 0 pe ede na 
Anas ee (c) 667. Tet cence 284 s bigs oore ts: ot] ARO Me se ilo 361.6 salsa, a Ue! deeie aN A conden 
bedded. PERE sas i okt ch sbiareaab baled aa. 6 dai. Hi aeicnice ansqiat aA aes gy ott SBOD .. |. dvezee hie CO) 207 Acie Hear cine 
ee HS TE ORME TRI 292 apa a PM eae eee ar aep BS ihe aC a OM iy 
Base hd Cobras Oy -dh Lok in aan eei ae Ware Unum ch 219.61 bom pant ase ¢ 40810. |. maaeebud. st aE Oe ee eer 
ape at BMS go NE A Pe etal 340 ddaisiv.c cect Mien tea 3 562.7 417 1256 1965 
Pa ee ge Rt a BB 383 bf wiciatea aol Aaa in fe 572.9 485 TOG ics watabain Glee n 
eee a ae Sin 341 | 1475 1626 470.0 887 1439 | 2130 
(d)347 tk pa ERC By DE 253. 1311 , 1285 381.6 312 PERS ees e secpek ee tig 
366 2172 1675 178 1083 _ 1364 362.7 286 3665 4217 
360 2489" 1464 180 “12s 1215 375.8 307 10059 9102 
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weighted index of thirty foods, on the 
contrary, declined 4 points or about 
1 per cent to 407. 


France. 


WHOLESALE Prices. — ‘The index 
number of the Statistique Générale 
(1901-10 == 100) dropped from 479.4 
at the end of April to 469.9 at the end 
of May, or nearly 2 per cent. The index 
for foods showed a decline of 2.1 per 
cent, all groups contributing to the fall, 
and the index for materials showed a 
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9 (Base figure 100 
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(a) Quarter beginning in specified months 


























(b) Average for year. (c) Figure for previous month, 


(g) First of month. (h) End of month. (j) Monthly average. (k) New index numbers joined to old index. 


and from January, 1922, 100 ait ae ae 


decline of 1.9 per cent although textiles 
rose 1.3 per cent. The index rose slight- 
ly in June to 472.1. Information as to 
group movements is not yet available. 


Reta Prices. — The index number 
of retail prices of 13 articles in the chief 
cities of France published by the Statis- 
tique Générale, the base being 1,000 in 
1910, was 3,387 for the second quarter 
of 1923, an increase of 2 per cent as 
compared with 38,320. for the first 
quarter. 


Germany. 


WHOLESALE Prices. — The index 
number of the Federal Statistical office 
which is calculated for three dates in 
each month showed prices rising with 
increasing speed during May. On the 
base prices in 1913 = 1, the index 
number at May 5 was 6239; at May 15, 
7105; and at May 25, 9034. The mouthll 
ly average was 8170, an increase of 56.8 
per cent above the April average of 
5212, The index number of the value 
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“"N CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 
except where noted) 2a 
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_ (da) Following month. (e) Middle of month. (f) 230 commodities, 1890-1899; 272, 1910-1914; from 1915, 271. 
- hnumbrer (88 commoditees) and all converted to base 1913=100. For 1920 and 192), quotations are included. 


of a gold dollar in marks rose 94.9 per 
cent during the month or from 5826 to 
11,355 times the pre war value, so that 
gold prices fell from 90 per cent of 


living published in a column of the ac- 
companying table will from now on. be 
the one including clothing. 


pre war gold prices to 71 per cent. 


Cost oF Living. — The official index 


number rose 29.2 per cent to 3816 in 


May and the index without clothing 
rose 27.4 per cent to 3521. Foods rose 


i 32 per cent, heat and light 49.2 per cent ; 
rent 19 per cent and clohing 36.9. per 


“a 


eent. The index number of cost of 


Italy. 


WHOLESALE Prices. — The index 
number compiled by the Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry at Milan for 
May fell 7 points or 114 per cent from 
the April level: -The principal changes 
were declines of 8 per cent in miscel- 
laneous vegetable products, of 2 per 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 
¢ (Base figure 100 
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India. 


cent in miscellaneous industrial mater- 
ials, 2 per cent in minerals and metals, 
1 per cent in textiles and 1.5 per cent 
in construction materials. 


Switzerland. 


Cost or Living. — The official index 
number for food given in a column of 
the accompanying table is from the eal- 
culation of the Eidgnossische Arbeitsamt, 
and is for the family of an unskilled 
manual worker. The index for food, 
heat and light has risen in about the 
same proportion and is slightly higher 
than this one for foods alone, being at 
161 for the month of May. 


Cost or Livine. — The official index 
number of the Bombay Labour Office 
showed a decline of 2 points during 
May to 153, (July, 1914 =— 100) the 
level of August, 1918. Foods fell 2 
points to 148 and elothing fell 8 points 
to 208. Fuel and lighting and rentals 
showed no change, remaining at 164 and 
165 respectively. The main features 
were a fall in food grains, including 
all food grains except jowari, and a 
rise in refined sugar. 


United States. 


WHOLESALE Prices. — The index 
number of the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
except where noted) 84 
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ties showed a decline of 1.88 per cent 
in May from the April level, reaching 
156 on the base 19138 = 100. There were 
declines in the farm products, cloths 
and clothing, fuel and lighting, metals 
and metal products, building materials, 
chemicals and drugs and miscellaneous 
groups, while foods, and house furnish- 
ing goods showed no change. 


The index number of the Federal Re- 
serve Board showed for May a decline 
of 2 points to 167 (1913 = 100). Goods 
produced fell 3 points to 162 and goods 
imported fell 1 point to 158, goods ex- 
ported falling 7 points. to 179. Raw 
materials and producers’ goods showed 
declines while consumers’ goods showed 
no change. 

















Bradstreet’s index number of whole- 
sale prices was $13.0895 at July 1, or 
2.2 per cent lower than at June 1. This 
was 6 per cent below the high point 
for the year at March 1, and 8.1 per 
cent, above July 1, 1922. The level 
reached was 50.2 per cent above August 
1, 1914. Of the thirteen groups, twelve 
showed declines during the month un- 
der review, while coal and coke showed 
no change. 


Dun’s index number for July 1 show- 
ed a further decline of 144 per cent from 
the figure, reaching $188.711. It was 
thus 214 per cent below the high point 
of the year, which was reached at April 
1. The index was still 8% per cent 
higher than a year previous. The de- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 
4 (Base figure 100: 
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(a) Figure for previous month. 
capital towns. (g) 15th of .month. 


cline for the month under review was 
contributed to by all groups. except 
meats which rose 5.2 per cent and dairy 
and garden products which rose 2.4 per 
cent. Breadstuffs declined 3.7 per cent; 
clothing, 3.2 per cent; metals, 2.1 per 
cent; the miscellaneous group, 1.8 per 
eent and other food, 1.6 per cent. All 
foods declined shehtly. 


Retain Prices oF Koop. — The retail 
food index of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics showed an increase of 0.2 per 
cent in May as compared with April 
reaching 148. The chief increases were 
ih onions, oranges, potateos, pork chops, 


(b) Average for year. 
(h) Four chief cities. 


(c) Index published quarterly. (d) 15th of 
(i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 


granulated sugar, sirloin steak and 
strictly fresh eggs; the chief decreases 
were in butter, cabbage, cheese, flour 
and macaroni, while other articles mov- 
ed little or showed no change. For the 
year period the increase in all foods was 
3 per cent. 


Cost or Living. — The official index 
number of cost of living for Massachu- - 


‘setts compiled by the Special Commis- 


sion on the Necessaries of Life was 3% 
of one per cent higher in May than in 
April. Food and shelter increased while 
clothing, fuel and light decreased slight- 
ly and sundries remained unchanged. 
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month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 


(e) beginning of month. 














(j) Basis average for six. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR. 


THE two legal decisions summarized Quebee and an action against a railway 


below have reference respectively to 


a case of workmen’s compensation in 


baggageman at Montreal for alleged 
intoxication when on duty. 


Worker at fixed rate of wages debarred from compensation for accident in Quebec if 
receiving over $1,500 including overtime but overtime not included when 
worker receives a fixed wage. 


An injured workman in the Province 
of Quebee brought an action against his 
employer under the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, claiming $3,228.80, 
made up of $228.80 for temporary total 
incapacity, and a capital of $3,000 for 
permanent partial incapacity. The 
amount of his claim was based on a fix- 
ed rate of wages of 53 cents per hour, 


and on the annual earnings of other 
employees in the same class of work, 
amounting to $1,400. The employer 
denied liability, alleging that the plain- 
tiff during the twelve months preceding 
the accident had earned and was paid 
$1,797.15. The plaintiff answered. that 
any amount he earned and was paid in 
excess of $1,400 was for overtime work 
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and he was not obliged to take this into 
account in calculating his yearly re- 
muneration. 


The action was dismissed by the Su- | 


perior Court on the following grounds: 


Considering that during the twelve months 
next before the accident complained of in 
the case, the actual remuneration allowed 
to plaintiff and paid to him for his wages has 
exceeded the sum of $1,500, and, in such a 
case, the Workmen’s Compensation Act does 


not apply; 
Considering that plaintiff’s case does not 


fall under the exception of sect. 7328 R.S.— 


1909, as amended by the Act 9 Geo. V., ch. 
69, sec. 2, whereby the remuneration receiv- 
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ed for overtime work should not be taken 
into account in calculating his year’s wages, 
because plaintiff did not receive a fixed wage, 
but was only working at a fixed rate of 
wages, which is not the condition which the 
exception has in view; 


Considering moreover that it has not been 
proven that any remuneration received by 
plaintiff was overtime work; 


Considering that plaintiff has therefore 
failed to establish his right to claim under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
other material allegations of his plea; doth 
dismiss plaintiff’s action with costs. 


(Quebec — Grow vs. Dominion En- 
gineering Works). 


Intoxication when on duty forbidden railway baggagemen. Duty begins on reporting 
for work. 


A railway baggageman reported for 
duty in an alleged intoxicated condition, 
but before his arrival he had been re- 
placed by another employee. He was 
then arrested on the charge of having 
been intoxicated while on duty, in viola- 
tion of section 423 of the Railway Act 
of 1919. This section reads as follows: 


Every conductor, locuimotive engineer, 
train dispatcher, telegraph operator, station 
agent, switchman, signal man, bridge tender 
or any other person who is intoxicated, or 
under the influence of liquor, while on duty, 
in charge of or in any employment having 
to do with the movement of trains upon any 
railway, is guilty of an offence, and shall be 
punished by fine, not exceeding four hun- 
dred dollars, or imprisonment, not exceeding 
five years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court before which the conviction is had, 
and according as such court considers the of- 
fence proved to be more or less grave as 
causing injury to any person or property, or 
as exposing or likely to expose any person 
or property to injury, although no actual 
injury oceurs. 


At the trial, which took place at Mon- 
treal, it was held by the Court that the 
functions of the accused were not with- 
in the meaning of the section of the law 
under which the charge was laid, and he 
was discharged. A reserved case was 
granted by the Court of Appeal, and 
this Court held, when the case subse- 
quently came before it, that the section 
applied and that there was error in dis- 


charging the accused. This judgment 
was confirmed by the Supreme Court. 
The accused then appeared before the 
magistrate for trial, when he was allow- 
ed to produce additional evidence. He 
was found guilty, but another reserv- 
ed case was granted by the Court of 
Appeal, the four following questions be- 
ing reserved : 


1. Having been replaced by another em- 
ployee before his arrival to report for duty 
under the orders of a person in authority 
having the power to replace and suspend 
him, was the accused on duty at the time of 
his arrival to so report for duty? 


2. Was it illegal to permit the introduction | 
as evidence of a deposition taken at the 
preliminary enquiry of an absent witness 
when the said witness had been also heard 
at the trial? \ 


3. Was the evidence of a witness as to the 
condition of the accused properly admitted 
as rebuttal evidence? 


4. Was not the said conviction erroneous 
in point of law? 


The Court of Appeal rendered the fol- 
lowing judgment on these points: 


It is now adjudicated and finally determin- 
ed, that there was no error in the ruling of 
the trial judge refusing a reserved case, and 
the application of the accused for a stated 
case is dismissed. 


(Quebec — The King vs. Lang). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


N addition to the regular monthly 

articles, in this issue of the Labour 
GazeTTs, there appear quarterly arti- 
eles on unemployment in .trade 
unions, the Employment Service of 
Canada, fatal industrial accidents and 
immigration. There are also a number 
of special articles on various subjects 
of industrial interest, among which may 
be mentioned a summary of the report 
of the United States Coal Commission 
on the anthracite mining Industry, an 
account of the settlement of a dispute 
of coal miners at Canmore, Alberta, 
and of strikes of steel workers and coal 
miners at Sydney, Cape Breton. 


Monthly 
summary. 


During June there 
was a decline in em- 
ployment, as shown by 
the reports of the Employment Service 
of Canada, as compared with the pre- 
ceding period, while in contrast with 
June, 1922, a higher level was main- 
tained. The decline during this period 
may be due chiefly to a seasonal lull 


prior to the active demand for har-. 


vesters 
months. 


anticipated in the following 


The average cost of the weekly 
family budget of 29 staple foods was 


$10.17 at the beginning of July, as 
eompared with $10.23 in June; $10.27 
in July, 1922; $10.96 in July 1921; 
$16.92 in June, 1920 (the highest point 
reached) and $7.42 in July, 1914. 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during July was greater than in 
the previous month and also greater 
than in July, 1922. Twenty-one disputes 
began or were in progress during the 
month, involving 17,104 employees, and — 
causing a time loss estimated at 310,- 
608 working days. Corresponding 
figures for the previous month were 20 
disputes involving 6,908 employees and 
a time loss of 55,609 working days, and 


for July, 1922, 21 disputes involving 


15,553 employees with an estimated 
time loss of 255,734 working days. At 
the end of July there were 16 disputes 
in progress. involving 2,821 employees. 


Proceedings Two reports of Boards 
under the of Conciliation and 
Industrial Investigation under the 
Disputes Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Investigation Act, 1907, 
Act. were received by the 


Department. in July. 
Three applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards were received, and one 
Board was established during the month. 
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International The seventh eon- 
Union of League ference of the Interna- 
of Nations tional Union of League 
_ Societies. of Nations Societies 

was held at Vienna on 
June 24 to 27. Delegates were pre- 
sent from twenty-four national socie- 
ties. Seven committees were appoint- 
ed, which submitted recommendations 
on the various subjects entrusted to 
them, which were adopted by the con- 
ference. The committee on internal 
questions and propaganda recommend- 
ed that each national society or federa- 
tion should form branches in every part 
of its country, and should make special 
efforts to secure that teachers instruct 
their pupils in schools and universities 


with regard to the constitution, 
achievements and aims of the League 
of Nations and the International 


Labour Office; that they enlist the 
support. of national organizations of 
war veterans, and that propaganda be 
directed towards the industrial classes 
in favour of all the constitutions of the 
League of Nations authorizing espe- 


clally the work of the International 
Labour Office. 


The Conference adopted a resolution 
40 appoint a permanent sub-committee 
to examine school and college text 
books with a view to discovering how 
far they contain statements inimical to 
the friendly co-oporation of nations. 
A number of resolutions were adopted 
embodying certain principles for safe- 
guarding the rights of minorities. A 
resolution was adopted favouring 
greater freedom of trade between na- 
tions, the removal of restrictions on the 
import, export and transit of goods 
and the establishment of an In- 
ternational Commercial Court by the 
League of Nations. It was also 
unanimously resolved ‘‘that foreign 
workpeople should be employed in 
every country on the same terms as 
native work-people.’’ Other resolutions 
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were adopted dealing with the promo- 
tion of intellectual co-operation among 
nations, and the procuring of a settle- 
ment through the League of Nations of 
the questions of reparations, inter- 
allied debts and the security of fron- 
tiers. 


The conference of 1924 will be held 
at Lyons, France. 


International A general meeting of 
Association on =the International As- ° 
Unemployment. sociation on Unemploy- 


ment will be held at 
Luxembourg on September 9, 10 and 
11. Mr. Neil Reuter, Minister of State » 
and President of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, will act as Honorary Pre- 
sident. The following subjects have 
been placed on the agenda for discus- 
sion (1) Reorganization of the Associa- 
tion. (2) Emigration and settlement 
of unemployed persons abroad con- 
sidered as a remedy for unemployment. 
(3) The relations between unemploy- 
ment benefits and the development of 
possibilities of employment. (4) The 
problem of unemployment amongst in- 
telleetual workers (professional and 
technical workers, dismissed officials, 
ete.) (5) Vocational guidance in rela- 
tion to the needs of the labour market. 


This Association was founded in 1910 
as the result of an international con- 
ierence held in Paris. Immediately be- 
rore the war it consisted of seventeen 
national sections and one international 
section composed of other international 
organizations interested in the preven- 
tion of unemployment, and included 
representatives of the governments of 
nine sovereign states, 30 states, pro- 
vinees and departments, 1380 municipal- 
ities and many local institutions interest- 
el im the prevention of unemployment, 
workers’ and employers’ associations, as 
well as individuals prominent in scienze 
end polities. . 
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British A committee of the 
view of Federation of British 
Empire Industries, which is the 
settlement. British counterpart of 

the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association in a recent re- 
port on Imperial trade, laid stress 
on the value of Empire _ settle- 
ment both to Great Britain and 
to the Dominions. Provided that the 


available labour resources of the United 
Kingdom are not unduly depleted the 
advantages are declared to be mutual. 
For both economic and political reasons 
it is desirable that the Dominions should 
continue to draw their population from 
the United Kingdom. ‘‘'I'he Federation 
do not consider’’, the report states ‘‘that 
the present abnormal unemployment 
situation can be entirely met by speeding 
up Empire settlement, but believe it 
should be regarded as a means of re- 
medying fluctuations of trade by de- 
veloping the best markets of the United 
Kingdom and thereby minimizing the 
risk of unemployment throughout the 
United Kingdom. They recommend 
that special representatives of the Over- 
seas Settlement Office should be station- 
ed in the Dominions with a view to ne- 
eotiating on the spot, with the minimum 
delay, more far-reaching schemes than 
have at present been put into operation. 
They also consider that special attention 
should be given to block-settlement, i,e., 
the offer of facilities for the settlement 
of a considerable number of families to- 
gether. They point out that as this set- 
tlement of families implies that the head 
of the family must be able to earn 
enough to keep his dependents, means 
should be provided for temporary finan- 
_ eial help for families during their earlier 
life in the Dominion’’. The Ontario 
‘Government’s scheme for bringing out 
juveniles is described as one of the 
soundest yet devised, since juveniles are 
sufficiently adaptable to undertake work 
on or in connection with the land and 
develop more easily than adults into the 
required type of citizen. 
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Legislative The ‘‘ Legislative Year 
Year Book of Book’’ recently issued 
Winnipeg by the Winnipeg Trades 


Labour Council. gnd Labour Council is 


a valuable work of re- 
ference on the subject of existing labour 
legislation in the Province of Manitoba, 
and also of the main enactments of the 
Dominion Parliament on subjects relat- 
ing to industry. While the publication 
is intended’ primarily for the use of 
union members m the Province, who are 
advised to study the various labour 
laws ‘‘in order to familiarize themselves 
with the statutes which more directly 
affect them in their daily life’’, the care- 
fully prepared summary which it con- 
tains should prove of service in the 
wider and growing circle of the general 
public who are interested m industrial 
and social subjects. Its production was 
rendered possible by the support given 
to the enterprise by the business and 
professional men of the city, and the 
preface makes acknowledgment of this 
obligation. Full summaries and in many 
eases also the full text, are given of 
many provincial laws of special interest 
to employers and employees, mneciuding 
the Bureau of Labour Act, the Faec- 
tories’, Shops Regulation, Steam Boiler, 
W orkmen’ S Compensation, Minimum 
Wage, Fair Wage, Industrial Disputes, . 
levator, Mothers’ Allowances, Public 
Building, Mechanics Liens, and many 
other Acts, which are frequently under 
discussion. In the section dealing with 
Dominion labour legislation information 
is given on the criminal law relating to 
trade combination, picketing, etc., the 
Trade Union Act, the Conciliation and 
Labour Act, the Labour Department 
Act, the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, the Employment Office Co- 
ordination Act, the Technical Education 
Act, the Fair Wages resolution, and 
many other measures dealing with mat- 
ters which fall within the legislative 
competence of the Dominion Parliament. 
The publication concludes with an ac- 
count of the Winnipeg Trades and 
Labour Council, giving a summary of 
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its activities since it was organized in 
1894. 


Protection A recent order of the 
for female Minimum Wage Board 
learners in of Ontario amends the 
Ontario. 


orders already in force 
by adding to each order 
the provision that the regulations are 
to apply not only to all time-workers, 
but to all piece-workers during the first 
six months of employment in the affect- 
ed industry, but that in regard to piece- 
workers of more than six months ex- 
perience it is sufficient if at least 80 per 
cent of them receive wages comform- 
able to the order. It is also provided 
that any employee required to wait on 
the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent, the amount to be paid to 
piece-workers being at the rate fixed 
for the class to which they belong. 


Minimum Reference was made 
wages of female jin the last issue of the 
industrial LABOUR GAZETTH to a 
learners in minimum wage con- 
British ference held in Vancou- 
Columbia. 


ver in July to consider 
a proposed revision of 
the existing weekly rate of $14 for 
female workers in industrial establish- 
ments. After hearing the arguments of 
both parties concerned the Board de- 
cided to leave this rate unchanged. The 
conference also considered the question 
whether or not any change should be 
made in the 48-hour working week now 
established for the same class of em- 
ployees, the employees’ representatives 
endeavouring to secure a reduction in 
the legal working hours from 48 to 44, 
but on this subject also the Board was 
opposed to any change in the existing 
rule. Some alterations, however, were 
ordered in the special rates for learners 
and apprentices. Henceforth no dis- 
tinction will be made in the rate of pay 
of apprentices and adult learners. In- 
‘dustries are classified into three groups 
according to the degree of skill requir- 
ed in the worker. In the first group 
the workers will receive $8 a week for 
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the first two months of their employ- 
ment, increasing to $10 in the second, 
and to $12 in the third two months. In 
the second group the wages are the same 
as in the first group in each of the three 
periods, but the periods are of four in- 
stead of two months. In the third group 
the periods are of six months each; the 
minimum wage in each period being 
respectively $7, $10 and $13. 


Reserve The reason for the 
funds for reserve or pension fund 
Workmen’s which is built up by 
Compensation. the various Provincial 

Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion Boards is explained in an editorial 
note appearing in the current issue of 
Industrial Canada, the official organ of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The note is in reply to the charge 
which is sometimes made that the 
amount of this fund is unnecessarily 
withdrawn from industry and retained 
by the Board without reason. 


‘‘As a matter of fact’’, it is stated, 
‘this fund is not in any way intended 
to meet future accidents or remote con- 
tingencies, but is actually only sufficient 
to pay for accidents which have already 
happened and awards which have been 
actually made, the fund applying only 
to pension cases. For example, when 
a pension of $40 a month is awarded, 
the present value of the pension is work- 
ed out on an actuarial basis and the 
amount required to pay the pension for 
the life of the beneficiary is transferred 
to the reserve fund, from which all pen- 
sions are paid. Some pensioners die 
earlier than their expectation of life; 
others live longer, but the reserve fund 
is designated to be just sufficient to pay 
all pensions awarded. The only other | 
reserve of any kind maintained by the 
Ontario Board is a small disaster re- 
serve fund, which is designed to assist 
in meeting any disaster or catastrophe 
that may happen in any class of in- 
dustry which would entail an undue 
burden on the class. This fund gets 
only one per cent of the assessments 
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made each year, and so far only three 
withdrawals have been made. It is of 
advantage in that prevents any undue 
raising of assessment when a catastrophe 
occurs. It will serve to illustrate the 
necessity for a reserve fund if it is ex- 
plained that had provision not been made 
at the time, employers of the present 
day would be paying for accidents which 
happened several years ago in munition 
plants. Instead, the munition plants 
paid in full for their own accidents when 
they oceurred.”’ 


Industrial An article, by J.P. 
training Downey,  superinten. 
for the dent of the Ontario. 


feebleminded. Hospital, Orillia, in the 
June issue of Social 
Welfare, tells of the success reached 
there in teaching mental defectives use- 
ful occupations. He says that occupation- 
al training is the most important feature 
in promoting health, happiness and con- 
tentment among the feebleminded as 
weil as being of economic value to the 
State. The training school for juvenile 
idiots was established at Orilia in 1888 
with a class of from 30 to 40 pupils. 
It is divided into two classes, the phy- 
sical and the mental. The school of 
letters develops concentration. stirs the 
ambition, broadens the child’s outlook 
and conduces materially and directiy 
tc bis contentment and happiness as 
well as sharpens those faculties which 
are essential to success in industrial 
employment. It is pointed out that 
while there nuist be a zealously main- 
tained hmitation to the intellectual 
education of the moron or imbeciie, 
there is no danger of retrogression 
through manual training. It can be 
prosecuted to the highest degree that 
the capabilities of the patient will per- 
mit without any danger of mental de- 
terioration or collapse. Among the 
kinds of work accomplished by the pa- 
tients has been the clearing and cul- 
tivation of the land, the erection of 
cottages and other buildings, the con- 
truction of a wharf, of a new waterworks 
system, and also of a Provincial highway 
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through the institution’s property. Last 
year four acres of land, which~had | 
formerly been part of an old mill pond, 
yielded 1,650 bushels of potatoes. In 
the sewing-room with two paid super- 
visors, all the clothing for the female 
patients, all the household linen and 
other accessories are manufactured. A 
tailor shop with three paid employees 
does a like service for the male in- 
mates, and a baker with six patients 
makes all the bread. Out of a total 
population of 1,129 at the hospital on 
February 7, last, 720 were workers, 407 
boys and 318 girls. Of these 88 boys 
and 60 girls were in kindergarten and 
other classes. A considerable number 
were engaged as house workers and in 
the dining rooms and kitchen of the 
institution. Others were engaged at 
weaving, basketry, ete.; knitting, sew- 
ing, fancy work, mattress and mat 
making; in the tailor shop, laundry, 
carpenter shop, shoe shop, paint shop, 
as masons, in the boiler room, vegetable 
room, green house and root cellar, with 
the farm, bush and coal gangs and in 
the dairy and stables. 


A report prepared by 


Unemployment 
Insurance the Industrial Life com- 
and Ontario mittee of the Social 
Social Service Service Council of 
Council. Ontario, which was pre- 
sented but not read 
at the recent annual meeting of 
the Council, deals with the problems 
arising out of unemployment. Un- 
employmenut insurance, under gov- 
ernment control or supervision, is 


recommended as the only possible re- 
medy except charity. Plans for estab- 
lishing any system of such insurance, 
however, can only be considered in con- 
nection with a general policy for pro- 
moting industrial prosperity which 
would make employment regular, so 
that only those eases which remain 
after industry has been fairly stabilized 
would require to be dealt with through 
insurance. ‘‘Unemployment insurance’’, 
the report states, ‘‘is at best a pal- 
liative, not a cure, for the evil at which 
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it is aimed. No system of insurance 
anywhere adopted as yet undertakes 


to provide fully for the living of the . 


worker and his dependants while out 
of work... The least that can, be 
done by insurance is to preserve the 
worker from absolute destitution when 
out of work. But a system which would 
do that, and do it without the de- 
moralizing effects of the dole, would 
be well worth trying. The accumula- 
tion, therefore, under Government con- 
trol or supervision in times of industrial 
prosperity, of a fund which would be 
available in times of depression for the 
relief of the unemployed in a systematic 
way, seems a necessity.’’ 


Miners’ Some account was 
Welfare Fund given in the LAsour 
in Great Gazette for April, 
_ Britain. 1922, of the Miners’ 


Welfare Fund organiz- 
ed in Great Britain under the Mining 
Industry Act of 1920. This fund which 
is maintained by a charge of one penny 
per ton levied upon the coal output, has 
secured the fullest support of both em- 
ployers and workers in the mining in- 
dustry. Jn normal years the levy prov- 
ides an annual income exceeding one 
million pounds. The Central Commit- 
tee of the fund, which is entitled to 
spend one-fifth of the annual income on 
work benefiting the industry as a whole, 
has undertaken valuable research work 
concerning working conditions in deep 
mines with high temperatures, the com- 
bating of danger from coal dust and 
other causes of explosions, and general- 
ly has worked to secure greater safety 
for miners. The local committees form- 
ed in each area, which control the ex- 
penditure of four-fifths of the fund, 
have provided nursing and_ hospital 
centres, technical training institutes, 
and publie recreation grounds and play- 
ing’ fields. 
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The The eleventh Annual 
United States Convention of the Unit- 
Government ed States Chamber of 
and Industry. Commerce which was 


recently held was at- 
tended by 3,000 representatives of bu- 
Siness organizations which had a mem- 
bership of 800,000 commercial and 
manufacturing firms in America. An 
address was given at this Convention 
by Mr. Herbert Hoover, United States 
Secretary of Commerce, on present con- 
ditions in the United States. He said 
that efficiency of production had in- 
creased from 10 to -15 per cent per 
capita since the period immediately pre- 
ceding the war. Industries furnishing 
articles of comfort or convenience show- 
ed a growth of 60 per cent during the 
past ten years which he claimed was 
an indication of progress, not extravag- 
ance. He gave examples of the work 
done by the Department of Commerce 
in the elimination of waste through co- 
operation with the industries themselves 
and stated that in one industrial group 
savings in production cost thus brought 
about already exceed $25,000,000 a year. 
He considered that government had a 
definite relation to the advance and 
maintenance of prosperity not as an 
agency for production and distribution 
of commodities, not as an economic dict- 
ator, but as the greatest contributor in 
the determination of facts and of co- 
operation with industry and commerce 
in the solution of its problems. 


A number of important resolutions 
were adopted by the Convention. It 
expressed the conviction that the Unit- 
ed States should adhere to the protocol 
providing for the establishment and 
maintenance of a permanent court of 
international justice. It endorsed the 
suggestion made by the International 
Chamber of Commerce at Rome that a 
general economic conference should be 


ealled for the adjustment of the present 


economic disorders and pledged its as- 
sistanee to the full extent of its power. 
It promised continued assistance to the 
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United States Coal Commission in the 
collection of information and ineidental- 
ly reiterated its adherence to the open 
shop principle. 


Apprentice 
training in 
United States 
tile industry. 


A plan for apprentice 
training in 
branches of the build- 
ing industry is being 
carried out jointly by 
the Associated Tile Manufacturers, the 
Tile and Mantle Contractors Association 
of America, and the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America. Twenty scholarships are pro- 
vided at Dunwoody Institute, Minnea- 
polis, with a three-months’ course of 
training in summer. Each scholarship 
includes travelling expepses, $10 a week 
for thirteen weeks to cover board and 
room, cost of tuition and books, and use 
of all tools and construction materials. 
One scholarship will be awarded 
in each city included in the scheme, the 
eandidate from each city being selected 
by a local joint arbitration board of the 
employers’ association and the trade 
union. Candidates must be between 16 
and 25 years of age, and must agree to 
serve out their apprenticeship of three 
years, the three months’ course at Dun- 
woody Institute being recognized as 
equivalent to six months of this term. 


Compulsory 
profit-sharing 
proposed for 
Mexican mines, 


A commission recent- 
ly appointed in Guana- 
juato, one of the States 
of Mexico, to draft a 
law to provide for com- 
pulsory profit-sharing in the mining in- 
dustry, has prepared a draft report, an 
outline of which is contained in a recent 
issue of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press (New York). It is pro- 
posed that the operators pay a percent- 
age of the value of their product to the 
state government, which would apply 
the fund so created to the organization 
of co-operative ‘insurance for the bene- 
fit of the workers. The proposed plan 
would not be profit-sharing in the strict 


sense as the owners would be required . 


to pay even when no profit is shown in 
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their undertakings. It is suggested that 
the operators pay a percentage of the 
value of their product, depending upon 
When the metal is 
below 60 cents per ounce no payment 
will be required; when the price is be- 
tween 60 cents and 65 cents the pay- 
ment is to be 5 per cent of the differ- 
ence between 60 cents and the actual 
price; when it is above 65 cents, 7 per 
cent of the difference will be required; 
and when it is above 70 cents one-half of 
one per cent will be added for each ad- 
ditional cent of price. Of the gold pro- 
duced, one-tenth of one per cent is 
to be paid when silver is above 60 
cents. At the current silver price of 
about 66 cents the operators would have 
to pay 7 per cent of 6 cents, the differ- 
ence between 60 and 6b cents, or 0.42 
of a cent per ounce. Only men earning 
less than 100 pesos per month are to 
benefit by the scheme. It is claimed 
that the plan would save the govern- 
ment considerable expense, as no in- 
spectors will be needed, the operators 
paying the money at the same time as 
they settle the taxes on their product; 
while the operators will be spared the 
inspection of their accounts, as well as 
the trouble of making a direct division 
among their workmen. 


The commission also propose that 
minimum wages shall be fixed by local 
committees; that in cases of sickness, 
workers shall receive half wages and 
medical attendance, and in ease of death 
one year’s full wages shall be paid to the 
next of kin. 


Hungarian 
bill concerning 
trade unions 


The Government of 
Hungary has mtroduc- 
ed a bill concerning the 


and trade right to work, the rights 
disputes, of trade unions, and 

eonciliation and arbitra- 
tion. The bill makes it unlawful to 


prevent any person from exercising a 
lawful trade, from employing or dis- 
charging workers or from fixing the 
conditions of labour, or to force any 
person to abstain from working or to 
undertake any work in any of the in- 
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dustries covered by the bill. Any wil- 
ful restriction of production ,will be 
considered a violation of the right of 
exercising a trade. Acts of sabotage 
involving damage to property will be 
punishable under the penal provisions 
of the bill. The right to work must not 
be construed so as to entitle any em- 
ployer or worker to commit an unlaw- 
ful breach of contract, provided, how- 
ever, that concerted stoppage of work 
will be permissible in connection with 
labour disputes involving wages, etc., if 
conciliation proceedings have terminat- 
ed unsuccessfully. Strikes and_ lock- 
outs will be prohibited in all public en- 
terprises and in private enterprises en- 
gaged in public utility services. 


Whenever a serious industrial dispute 
has taken place which the parties them- 
selves are unable to settle, the matter 
must be submitted to conciliation. If 
the conciliation procedure fails the case 
is to be transferred to a board of ar- 
bitration but only if arbitration is ac- 
cepted by both parties. If one of the 
parties refuses to submit to arbitration, 
the Minister may order that conciliation 
proceedings be re-opened, and he is 
bound to do so at the request of one 
of the parties to the dispute. The mem- 
bers of the board of arbitration will be 
elected by employers and workpeople 
(or their respective trade unions) in 
equal numbers, and they will choose 
their own chairman, who must be an 
independent person. The board will re- 
gulate its own procedure and decide all 
questions by simple majority vote. The 
decisions of the board will be binding 
and the parties will have no right of 
appeal. 


The bill exempts public utility services 
from the machinery of conciliation. Com- 
plaints of the staffs in such services must 
be laid before the authorities. If the 
workers refuse to accept their decision 
the question at issue will be brought be- 
fore a board of arbitration. A further 
important reservation is that all dis- 
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putes in the railway, postal, telegraph 
and telephone services shall be decided 
solely by the higher authorities them- 
selves. 


The rules of any trade union must be 
submitted for approval to the Minister 
of the Interior and the Minister of any 
other department concerned. If the 
rules are approved the union acquires 
corporate rights. No person may be 
compelled to join or not to join a trade 
union, and it is declared unlawful to 
use coercive means against any person 
or to restrict his opportunities of em- 
ployment with a view to inducing him 
to join or to leave a trade union. 


It is left. to the discretion of the Min- 
ister of the Interior to decide what or- 
ganizations of employers may be re- 
garded as coming under the provisions 
of the bill. Employers associations may 
admit to membership any person or firm 


owning a manufacturing, mining or 
trading establishment in Hungarian 
territory. 


The bill contains detailed provisions 
concerning general meetings of unions 
(in which are vested supreme powers), 
their rules, the rights and duties of 
managing bodies, the financial adminis- 
tration, and the supervision of unions 
by municipal and government author- 
ities. 

An enquiry into the activity of trade 
unions may be ordered by the Minister 
of the Interior at his own discretion, and 
he is empowered to order the dissolu- 
tion of any trade union if it violates 
any law, or offends against publie order 
or morals, or if it appears dangerous 
to the common weal or to Hungarian 
national ideas. 


Infringement of the provisions of the 
bill will be punishable by imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding three years 
and by a fine not exceeding 40,000 kr., 
except in ease of offenees for which se- 


verer penalties are prescribed by other 


legislation. 


é 
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Old age A bill providing for 
pension plan old age and invalid in- 
of Czecho- surance for all manual 
Slovakia. workers and ‘é~white 

collar’’ employees of 


Czecho-Slovakia, in steauy employment, 
has recently been drafted by a com- 
mittee mainly comprising Social Demo- 
erats. Under the bill the word ‘‘in- 
valid’’ is construed as applymg to in- 
eapacitated persons who are no longer 
able to earn two-thirds of a specified 
living wage. The old age dole will be 
granted to all insured persons who have 
reached the age of sixty-five. Widows 
will also receive the benefits of the in- 
surance act in event of invalidity or 
attainment of the prescribed age, and 
provision is made for orphans until their 
seventeenth year. Every participant 
will be required to contribute an aver- 
age premium amounting to six per cent 
of his total wages or salary, and each 
beneficiary will receive a fixed annual 
payment, the same in every mstance, 
which will be augmented by a State 
grant. The burden of insurance pay- 
ments will be borne equally by employer 
and employee. 
tribution to the scheme will be about 
$7,400,000. It is stated that this mea- 
sure is assured of passage, the Ca¢cho- 
Slovakian Social Democrats havin wa 
tered the coalition government on the 
understanding that an old age and in- 
valid insurance law would be enacted. 





Conventions of the following Cana- 
dian labour organizations and mterna- 
tional labour organizations having af- 
filiations in Canada will be held during 
the months of September and October: 


Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, at Vancouver, B.C., on September 
16. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees at Calgary, Alta., on Sep- 
tember 17. 


National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees at Denver, Colo., on September 
3 to 8. 
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_ Coopers’ International Union of 
America, at Philadelphia, Pa., m Sep- 
tember. 


International Association of Fire 
Fighters, at Montreal, Que., on Septem- 
ber 10 to 15. 


United Textile Workers of America, 
at New York, N.Y., on September 10 to 
Le 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union, at’ Los Angeles, 
Cal., on September 10 to 20. 


International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers 
of America, at Kansas City, Mo., in 
September. 


International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., on September 10 to 24. 


Metal Polishers’ International Union 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, on September 17. 


Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Finishers’ International Association, at 
Denver, Colo., on September 17 to 80. 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America, at Montreal, Que., on October 
1 to 7. 


American Federation ot Labour, at 
Portland, Oregon, on October 1 to 13. 


Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Associa- 
tion of North America, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on October 8 to 22. 


The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Quebee Provincial Council of the 
International Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Jomers, was held at Montreal dur- 
ing the first week of July. It was decided 
to request the federal government when 
appointing commissions to investigate 
into the price of fuel, or food, or mater- 
ials required for the sustenance of the 
population, that such commissions be 
compelled to show the cost price of the 
commodities under investigation and 
how they compare with the selling price. 
It was also decided to request the pro- 


vineial government to pass an act mak- 


ing provision for a fair wage clause 
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similar to the federal act; to amend the 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 
along the lines of the Ontario act; to 
provide for strict enforcement of the 
Lord’s Day Act; and tu appoint a com- 
mission to investigate cases of insufficient 
wages paid to women and girls in the 
factories with a view to establishing a 
fair wage. It was also decided to protest 
against the admission to Canada of skill- 
ed men in the building trades, especial- 
ly while Canadians are leaving Canada 
for the United States. 


At the recent convention of the Great 
War Veterans Association at Vancou- 
ver, a resolution was passed calling upon 
the Government to continue the measure 
of soldiers’ civil re-establishment, mak- 
ing provision for the employment of ex- 
vocational students in industry, busi- 
ness, in railway service, ete., thus en- 
abling them to qualify for permanent 
positions. By another resolution it was 
pointed out that under the working 
agreements between the Canadian Na- 
‘ional Railways and the men’s repre- 
sentative, in the event of a reduction 
of staff seniority of service governs, and 
as this affects a majority of ex-service 
men now employed, the opinion was ex- 
pressed by resolution that the seniority 
of all members of His Majesty’s forces 
should be dated as from the date on 
which they joined the forces, such ‘se- 
niority rights-to be apphed in all in- 
stances, except for promotion in the 
service, and that all ex-members of His 
Majesty’s forees be given preference for 
employment and promotion. 


The Department of Labour of the 
Provinee of Quebec is reported as tak- 
ing active steps to prevent the alleged 
use by icemen, fruit vendors and other 
delivery men, without permits, of boys 
of tender age who:are often called upon 
to carry burdens beyond their strength. 
It is alleged that the boys receive as 
little as 50 cents or $1.00 a week for 
their services. In Quebec special 
‘‘sehool vacation permits’’ to work are 
issued in needy cases for children, but 
these are good only in the holidays. 
Most of the children holding such per- 
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mits work as messengers in department 
stores, drug stores, groceries, butcher 
and tailor shops, or go to work in fac- 
tories, and some girls work for dress- 
makers and milliners. 


At a recent convention of the Master 
House Painters and Decorators of Can- 
ada a resolution was adopted in favour 
of the system of apprenticeship as out- 
lined by Mr. J. M. Pigott. (see LABOUR 
Gazerts, March, 1928, page 275). 


‘Reference was made in the LABOUR 
Gazerre for March (page 270) to the 
action of the Quebee Legislature at the 
last session in making provision for 
instruction in paper making ‘‘with a 
view to recruiting expert workmen and 
technical men for the manufacture of 
pulp, paper and other fibre products’’, 
and for the establishment of a forestry 
school. Progress has since been made, it is 
stated, towards the operation of a paper 
school in the Provinee, to be annexed to 
the technical school at Three Rivers. 
This situation has been chosen as being 
the centre of the pulp industry of the 
St. Maurice Valley. A forest rangers’ 
school will be opened at Berthierville in 
the first week of September. 


Alberta officials concerned with the 
adiministration of the Children’s Protec- 
vtion and Mothers’ Allowances Acts at a 
conterence last month at Lethbridge, re- 
solved that the former act was out of 
date and should be remodelled to meet 
the special requirements of the West. 
The Act was modelled on the Children’s 
Protection Act of Ontario, where, it is 
claimed, conditions differ widely from 
those of Alberta. 


At a meeting of the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1 at 
Montreal, Que., on June 12 to 14, Mr. 
George Hodge, assistant general man- 
ager of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, was re-elected chairman of 
Board, and Mr. Ash Kennedy, assistant 
grand chief of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
eomotive Engineers, was elected as vice- 
chairman. Fourteen decisions were 
given during the sittings. It is announc- 
ed that since the inception of the Board 
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in August, 1918, the number of decisions 
given has been 1,769, and a number of 
other settlements have been made. 


The system of group insurance for 
civil servants in Manitoba which was 
established by the provincial - govern- 
ment in 1921 (Lazour GazeTry, July 


- 1921, page 859) will be discontinued 


after August 31 as announced by the 
covernment at the last session of the 
Provincial legislature. The maximum 
policy under the scheme was $3,000, and 
employees who had policies of this de- 
nomination were required to pay $18, 
or one-fourth of the premium for the 
vear. . 


Mr. A. B. Browning, of Edmonton, 
the first chairman of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Alberta, has resigned that po- 
sition, which he had held since the Board 
was formed last year. His successor 
has not yet been named. 


Workmen’s Compensation admin- 
istration in New Brunswick was re- 
cently reorganized, causing some delay 
in the payment of compensation to im- 
jured workers and their dependents, but 
it is stated that regular payments have 
now been resumed. The readjustment 
of rates in certain industries is now un- 
der consideration; notices of increased 
assessments in sawmills and woodwork- 
ing establishments have already been is- 
sued. 


The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce announces that a Canadian 
Trade Commissioner’s Office will be 
opened in September at Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 


A plan is under consideration to pro- 
vide pensions and superannuation for 
civic employees at Ottawa through 
gsroup insurance. It is stated that 
about 250 employees would benefit un- 
der such a scheme. Group insurance, 
on a contributory basis, is proposed for 
all permanent employees, the amount of 
benefits varying from $500 to $1,500 a 
year according to length of service. 


The City Council of Montreal is re- 
ported to have under consideration a 
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bylaw to prohibit, under heavy penal- 
ties, smoking in workshops, roperies, 
stables or other premises where there are 
shavings, straw or other’ inflammable 
material. A large number of recent 
fires in the city are said to have been 
due to carelessness on the part of smok- 
ers in such establishments. 


A final decree making permanent a 
temporary injunction obtained by the 
United States Government in Federal 
Court at Chicago on October 5, 1922, 
against the Railway Employees Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labour, its officers and others, restrain- 
ing them from interfering in any man- 
ner with operations of railroads during 
the nation-wide shopmen’s strike, was 
entered on July 12 by Judge Wilkerson, 
of the United States District Court. of 
Chicago. The decree making perman- 
ent the injunction affects approximately 
400,000 railroad employees. While the 
strike has not been formally declared 
off, it is reported that the men are all 
back at work. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Phoenix, 
Arizona, having no epprentices avail- 
able, recently formed a class for train- 
ing bricklayers, the public school prin- 
cipal co-operating. At the end of the 
first course the best pupils were offered 
a second course. Prizes were offered to 
those doing the best work at the end of 
the term. Some of the boys are now 
out on regular work. 


It has recently been announced that 
commencing August 1, employees of the 
Proctor Gamble Company, soap manu- 
facturers with offices and plants in 
thirty cities in the United States and 
Canada, will be guaranteed steady em- 
ployment. The innovation, it is stated, 
is an extension of a profit-sharing plan 
which was made the policy of the com- 
pany many years ago. Under the new 
plan an employee is guaranteed full 
time for not less than 48 weeks in the 
year, regardless of seasonal depression 
in industry. The customary holiday 
closing or a shut-down caused by fire, 
flood, strike or other extreme emergen- 
ey, however, is excepted. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices. 


The 


TBE trend of employment as report- 

ed by employers at the beginning of 
July continued to be upward, although 
the expansion was somewhat less pro- 
nounced than in the preceding month. 
At the beginning of July, the per- 
centage of unemployment among the 
members of trade unions was 3.4 as 
compared with 4.5 at the beginning of 
June and 5.3 at the beginning of July, 
1922. 


The Employment Service of Canada 
reports a decline in the daily business 
transacted during June by the offices 
in the various provinces, as compared 
with the previous month, but there was 
slightly more activity than in the cor- 
responding month of last year. 


Labour Situation 


The following is a brief summary of 
employment conditions at the end of 
July, 1923, as reported by the superin- 
tendents of the offices of the Employ: 
ment Service of Canada: 


The commencement of haying opere- 
tions in the Maritime Provinces created 
an active call for workers but ap- 
plicants were not available to fill the 
demand. Apart from highway improve- 
ment and power development work, 
little activity was reported in the con- 
struction groups. The demand for road 
workers, graders, etc., was sufficiently 
brisk at all the offices to supply em- 
ployment to numbers of labourers. 
Sawmills were busy and a few loggers 
and choppers were sent to the lumber 
camps. The offices were successful in 
filling many vacancies for housemaids, 
experienced cooks, etc., but the demand 
continued to exceed the supply. 


Improvement was noted in employ- 
ment generally throughout Quebec. A 
fair demand for agricultural workers 


was reported. In the building industry 
increased calls were received for brick: 
layers, plasterers and building lab- 
ourers, while road construction workers 
were in great demand. Orders for 
bushmen were very numerous in Mont- 
real and Quebec but few vacancies were 
reported in the other sections of the 
province. A few requests for asbestos 
miners for the Thetford district were 
received. In the manufacturing in- 
dustries activity was reported, especially 
in the metal trades and clothing and 
textile industries. There was a normal 
demand for longshore men and marine 
workers. In the personal services group 
the demand for cooks, housemaids, etc., 
was in excess of the supply. 


In Ontario the demand for farm 
labour was very brisk with special calls 
for fruit pickers for the Niagara Penin- 
sula. The supply of general farm 
labour, however, was insufficient to 
meet the demand. Calls for carpenters, 
bricklayers, masons, building labourers, 
and road construction workers and 
teamsters, were very numerous, while 
a falling-off in casual work was report- 
ed. Repairs and extensions to steam 
and electric railway lines gave employ- 
ment to many, especially in the vicinity 
of North Bay, Cobalt, Timmins, Toronto 
and St. Thomas. The logging group 
was active with rivermen, bushmen, 
sawyers, ete., required at northern 
points. In manufacturing, requests for 
moulders, coremakers and general fac- 
tory help for the metal trades, were 
received while there was a continued. 
demand in the textile industries. Calls 
for cook generals had fallen off slightly 
but the supply is still less than the 
demand. An increased number of casual 
jobs for women were offered latterly. 
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The agricultural demand was par- 
ticularly keen in Manitoba and, while 
a good response had been received 
numbers of vacancies remained unfilled. 
With residential construction pre- 
dominating, an improvement was shown 
in the construction groups. Calls for 
labourers and railway maintenance 
workers were increasing. Little dif- 
ficulty was experienced in placing 
bushmen and rivermen while there was 
a demand for sawmill labourers at 
Winnipeg. | 


Early calls for harvesters had been 
received at the office in Saskatchewan 
and the number of unfilled vacancies 
for general farm help increased daily. 
The building and construction opera- 
tions in this province continued to em- 
ploy numbers of building tradesmen 
and labourers, while railway construc- 
tion and repair work created a keen 
demand for sectionmen, graders and 
extra gang workers. 
experienced household workers was 
reported from the majority of the of- 
fices. 


In Alberta there was a steadily in- 
ereasing demand for farm help 
throughout the province. Placements 
of section labourers and extra gang 
men were numerous. While little con- 
struction was under way, few building 
tradesmen were reported as unemploy- 
ed. In the northern part of the province 
some bushmen and mill hands were 
required. There was a fair response to 
the continued demand for maids and 
housekeepers for farm and city work. 


In British Columbia a good demand 
for general farm labour was reported. 
Although building tradesmen were 
actively engaged, the requests for lab- 
our in this group were not many. <A 
decline was recorded in the calls for 
easual workers, while railway main- 
tenance and construction was not so 
brisk as formerly reported. Swampers, 
loggers and sawyers, were in great de- 
mand for the lumber camps, while 
sawmills were active. Quartz miners 
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were hard to secure but few calls for 
workers in other branches of the min- 
ing industry were received. Continued 
requests for domestic help and hotel 
and restaurant workers were reported, 
with comparatively few experienced 
applicants available. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS. 


According to reports 
tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, there was a furtner increase in 
the employment afforded by employers 
of labour early in July, the improve- 
ment being confined largely to the con- 
struction and transportation industries. 
All. provinces shared in the upward 
movement to some extent; the gains in 
the maritime and prairie provinces 
were the most extensive, those in Que- 
bee and British Columbia were fairly 
large, while in Ontario the increase 
was comparatively small. Firms in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver reported greater activity, but 
in Toronto and Hamilton curtailment 
of staff was indicated. The largest 
increases in Montreal occurred in con- 
struction; moderate improvement was 
recorded in leather, tobacco and glass 
factories, but the expansion in these 
manufactures was counteracted by 
reductions in garment, cotton, railway 
ear, paper box and printing plants. In 
Toronto, general slackness in manufac- 
turing affected the situation adversely 
and the construction industries showed 
very little improvement. Pulp and 
paper mills in Ottawa registered con- 
tractions which, however, were insuf- 
ficient to offset increases in employ- 
ment in construction and trade. © Sea- 
sonal dullness in cotton and _ other 
textile mills in Hamilton accounted for 
most of the rather large decline in 
employment in that city, but activity 
in iron and steel also declined. The 
changes in Winnipeg were slight, there 
being general improvement in a num- 
ber of industries, notably in brick and 
structural iron factories. Sugar refin- ~ 
ing, street railway and harbour work 
eaused the bulk of the expansion in 
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Vancouver, but there were smaller in- 
creases in’ a number of industries. 
Manufacturing as a whole showed a 
net increase, considerable fluctuations 
in different groups giving this result. 
Saw and lumber mills, fruit, vegetable 
and fish canneries, biscuit, sugar, paper, 
tobacco, brick, electric current and 
petroleum factories were a good deal 
busier. On the other hand, textile, 
iron, steel, rubber, chemical and mu- 
sical instrument works were slacker, 
the reductions in staff being due in 
some instances to temporary shutdowns 
for holidays and inventories and in 
other cases to seasonal inactivity. Sea- 
sonal slackness affected employment in 
logging appreciably; minor declines 
were recorded in the shipping and 
stevedoring group. The construction 
industries, as mentioned before, showed 
marked expansion, and seasonal gains 
were registered in _ transportation. 
Improvement was also indicated in the 
service, trade and communication 
groups. Practically all industries af- 
forded more employment than during 
the corresponding period of last year 
and of 1921. 


An article elsewhere in this issue 
sives in some detail the employment si- 
tuation at the beginning of July. 


TRADE A further decrease in 
UNION the volume of unem- 
REPORTS. ployment was shown 

by reports received 
from trade unions at the end of 


June. Returns were tabulated from 
1,449 labour organizations with a 
combined membership of 155,056 per- 


sons, 95,299 of whom were out of 
work. This represents a _ percentage 
of 38.4 in unemployment and com- 


pares favourably with percentages of 
4.5 at the end of May and with 5.3 
at the close of June, 1922. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to 
involuntary idleness due to economic 
eauses. Persons engaged in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not consider- 
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ed as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting.) Quebec, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta registered improvement 
over the previous month, the gain in 
Quebec being particularly noteworthy 
due to increased employment for gar- 
ment workers in Montreal. In Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia the situation was slightly less 
favourable and in New Brunswick the’ 
same level of employment was main- 
tained. In comparison wth the returns 
for the end of June, 1922, more work 
was afforded in all provinces with the 
exception of Quebec. In the manufac- 
turing industries, where returns were 
tabulated from 399 unions with an ag- 
geregate membership of 48,969 persons, 
the percentage of unemployment stood 
at 5.4 at the end of June as compared 
with percentages of 9.2 on May 31, 1928, 
and 6.5 at the close of June, 1922. 
Garment, furniture, leather workers 
and metal polishers were busier and 
bakers and confectioners also showed 
more activity. Cigar and _ tobacco 
workers were slightly less fully engag- 
ed, as were also workers in the print- 
ing and publishing trades. Less favour- 
able conditions prevailed among 
iron and steel workers due, for the most 
part, to lessened activity for carmen, 
though machinists and patternmakers 
also reported small increases in unem- 


ployment; blacksmiths, boilermakers, 
moulders and sheet metal workers, 
however, were more fully engaged. 


More unemployment was shown in the 
Nova Scotia coal fields than at the end 
of May but in Alberta improvement 
was registered. In British Columbia 
mines, where no unemployment was 
reported in May, considerable unem- 
ployement was registered. In the build- 
ing and construction group 186 unions 
with a membership of 15,048 persons 
reported slightly less unemployment, 
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the percentage out of work standing at 
3.1 at the end of June as compared with 
4.3 per cent at the close of May. Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, and 
carpenters and joiners were more fully 
employed and granite and stone cut- 


ters also reported considerable im- 
provement. Steam shovel and dredge- 
men, bridge and_ structural iron 


workers and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers reported no idle members. 
Painters, decorators and paperhangers 
and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers reported small percentages of 
unemployment as compared with no 
unemployment in May. Plumbers and 
steamfitters and electrical workers 
were not so fully engaged as in the 
previous month. A nominal change 
only was reported by transportation 
workers, the percentage out of work 
at the end of June being 2.1 as compar- 
ed with a percentage of 2.0 in May. 
Workers in the shipping and stevedor- 
ing division of the group and steam 
railway workers reported improvement 
over the previous month but street 
railway employees were not so active. 
In the steam railway division, where 
returns were tabulated from 520 unions 
with a membership of 42,773 persons, 
conductors and maintenance of way 
employees reported the same _ per- 
centage of unemployment— as in 


May. Express employees were fully 
engaged and improvement was re- 
eistered among the other railway 
workers. Employment among trans- 


portation workers was on a_ higher 
level than in June of last year. Fisher- 
men reported no unemployment and 
lumber workers and loggers were more 
active than in May. <A very slght 
inerease in employment was reported 
by retail clerks. The situation was not 
quite so favourable as in May among 
hotel and restaurant employees, theatre 
and stage employees and stationary 
engineers and firemen, but barbers 
showed more activity. 


A summary of employment during 
the quarter ending June 30, 1923, as 
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reported by trade unions, appears else- 
where in this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
OFFIICE June, 1923, the offices 
REPORTS. of the Employment 


Service of Canada 
made 36,426 references to positions and 
effected a total of 35,073 placements. 
The placements in regular employment 
numbered 23,524 of men and 38,283 of 
women (a total of 26,807), while: place- 
ments in casual work totalled 8,266. 
Vacancies reported to the offices 
numbered 41,067, of which 30,602 were 
for men and 10,465 for women. The 
number of applications for work was 
42,880, of which 32,695 were from men 
and 10,185 from women. The reporis 
for the month indicate a decline in the 
business transacted as compared with 
the previous month, but a comparison | 
with the same month a year ago shows 
employment on a slightly higher level. 


BUILDING According to. the 
PERMITS Domimion Bureau of 
AND Statistics the value of 
CONTRACTS building permits issued 
AWARDED. in 56 eiues during June 


was lower than in the 
preceding month and also lower than in 
June, 1922. The estimated value of the 
permits issued during the month was 
$14,345,573 as compared with $18,766,- 
065 in May and $17,052,582 in June, 
Ice: 

According to the MacLean Building 
Review, issued by the MacLean Build- 
ing Reports, Limited, the value of the 
contracts awarded during July amount- 
ed to $30,842,500 as compared with 
$50,674,800 in June and $26,694,200 in 
July of last year. There was, there- 
fore a decrease of 39.1 per cent in the 
former and an increase of 15.5 in the 
latter comparison. Of the total for 
the month under review $936,400 or 3.4 
per cent was to be spent in the 
Maritime provinces, $99,704,300 or 31.1 
per cent in Quebec, $15,436,500 or 50.1 
per cent in Ontario and $4,765,300 or 
15.1 per cent in the western provinces. 
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PRODUCTION The Dominion Bureau 
REPORTS. of Statistics reports a 


slight decline ‘in the 
production of pig iron in June as com- 
pared with the previous month, the 


gross tonnage being 99,239 for June - 
and 101,533 for May. The production - 
in June, 1922, was 28,768 tons only, and - 


in the corresponding month of 1921 the 
output was 54,812 tons. The output 
in June was greater than the monthly 
average of 1918 when the highest an- 
nual record of recent years, was estab- 
lished. During May and June foundry 
iron produced for sale inereased from 
23,242 tons to 28,144 tons while the 
basic iron intended for further use of 
the producing firms declined from 61,- 
714 tons to 55,565 tons. The total pro- 
duction of pig iron for the six months 
ending June, 1928, was 485,146 tons. 
Seven furnaces were in operation at the 
end of June, three at Sydney having 
. been banked. Those in blast on June 
30 were; two at Hamilton, one at Port 
Colborne and four at Sault Ste. Marie. 
The production of ferro-alloys declined 


shghtly from 2,287 tons in May to . 


2,185 tons in June. The whole quantity 
in either case was ferro-silicon produced 
in electric furnaces for sale. 


The production of steel in June was 
96,167 tons as compared with 104,079 
tons in May. The output during June 
was, however, about three times 
greater than that of the corresponding 
month in 1922 and was also greater 
than the output of any month during 
the first half of 1923 except May. The 
cumulative production for the half 
year ending June 30 was 476,480 tons 


as compared with an output of 177,080 | 


tons in the corresponding period of 
1922, and a production during the first 
six months of 1921 of 295,140 tons. 
Open hearth basic ingots produced in 
the first six months of 1923 amounted 
to 453,726 tons as contrasted with 167,- 
622 tons for the same period in 1922. 
The direct steel castings increased from 
9,321 tons to 22,704 tons. in the six 
months period ending June 30. Con- 
siderable expansion was recorded in 
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the production’ of openhearth basic 
castings, while electric castings declin- 
ed slightly. No acid open-hearth east- 
ings were produced in the first half of 
1922, while 1,855 tons was reported for 
the corresponding period of 1923. 


A report from the Department’s cor- 
respondent at Cobalt states that nine 
cars of silver ore were shipped during 


~ June from the Cobalt camp, containing 


approximately 689,880 pounds of ore, 


as compared with ten cars containing 


720,137 pounds in the previous month. 
The Nipissing Mine shipped 132 bars 
containing 151,882.26 ounces of silver, 
and The Mining Corporation of Canada 
shipped 107 bars containing 107,913.22 
ounces of silver, making a total of 239 
bars containing 259,795.48 ounces for 
the month of June. The May shipment 
024 bars containing 560,080.20 
ounces of silver. 


A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 281,850,210 
feet board measure of timber was 
sealed in the province during June. 
The total ineludes Douglas fir, 131,- 
015,193 feet; red cedar, 66,206,280 
feet; spruce, 22,694,121 feet; hemlock, 
36,202,873 feet; balsam, 5,259,261 feet; 
yellow pine, 6,827,241 feet; white pine, 
3,732,632 feet ; jack pine, 5,523,469 feet ; 
larch, 3,471,047 feet; cotton wood, 392.- 
293 feet; and other species 25,795 feet. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways, including affiliated 
lines in the United States, according to 
a preliminary statement issued, 
amounted to $22,609,252 in June as 
compared with $20,968,000 in May. The 
gross earnings for the first six months. 
of 1923 amounted to $116,556,160. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for June were given in 
a preliminary statement as $14,943,918. 
in comparison with $13,810,448 in the 
previous year; and for the six months 
ending June 30, 1923, as $80,845,493 as 
compared with $76,295,359 for the same 
period in 1922. 
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Strikes 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes reported to the Department dur- 
ing July was greater than during either 
June, 1923, or July, 1922. There were 
in existence at some time or other 
during the month 21 disputes, involv- 
ing 17,104 employees and a time loss of 
310,608 working days, as compared 
with 25 strikes in June, involymg 6,908 
employees and a time loss. of 55,609 
working days. In July, 1922, there 
were recorded 21 disputes involving 
15,553 employees with an estimated 
time loss of 255,734 working days. At 
the beginning of July there were on 
record 16 disputes involving 2,821 em- 
ployees. Five new disputes commenced 
during July, involving 14,283 employees 


with a time loss of 245,083 working 


days. One of the ED commencing 
prior to July and four of those com- 
mencing during July terminated dur- 
ing the month. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were 16 dis- 
putes involving 2,821 employees. 


Prices 


The budget in terms of retail prices 
of foods again declined slightly owing 
chiefly to seasonal declines in the 
prices of cheese, butter and eggs. The 
average cost of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.17 
at the beginning of July as compared 
with $10.23 for June; $10.27 for July, 
1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.42 for 
July, 1914. , 
butter showed the largest declines, 
though cheese, flour, bread, creamery 
butter and tare were also lower. The 
principal advances occurred in po- 
tatoes and beef while evaporated ap- 
ples and granulated sugar showed 
smaller advances. The total budget 
including food, fuel and rent averaged 
$20.65 for July as compared with 
$20.72 for June; $20.67 for July, 1922; 
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$21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920, (the peak); and $14.17 for July, 
1914. Fuel and a were practically 
unchanged. 


The mdex number of wholesale 
prices in Canada prepared by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics showed a 
slight decline in July as compared with 
June. Basing the index on the average 
prices in 1913 the average wholesale 
prices in July were 153.6 as compared 
with 155.1 in June and 100 in 1913. The 
decrease in prices was pretty general, 
being noticeable in six of the eight 


groups of commodities upon which the 


bureau received reports. The two 
groups in which prices rose were non- 
metallic minerals and chemical pro- 
ducts. Consumers’ goods as a whole 
were practically stationary, while pro- 
ducers’ goods, or materials used in 
manufactures, showed a decline. The 
index. for food, beverages and tobacco 
fell six points from June to July. There 
was a slight fall, also, in building and 
construction materials. 


The index number based upon prices 
of 271 articles in 1890-1899 as 100, 
published by the Department of Labour 
since 1910, stood at 224.7 for July as 
compared with 226.1 for June; 225.3 
for July, 1922; 238.6 for July, 1921; 
356.6 for May, 1923, (the peak); 
and 134.6 for July, 1914. The most 
important declines occurred in grains, 
livestock, wool, cotton, raw silk, jutes 
and hessians, horsehides, sole leather, 
pig iron, steel billets, oak, linseed oil, 
turpentine and non-ferrous metals. The 
principal advances were in corn, hay, 
cheese, eggs, milk, fresh fish and onions, 
and coil chain. 


The index number calculated by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, based on 
prices 1909 to 1918 as 100, was only 
slightly changed; that for exports rose 
from 153.78 for June to 154.77 for July; 
which the number for imports was down 
from 167.53 for June to 166.57 for July. 
The combined index of imports and 
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exports was 160.65 for June and 160.67 prices 1900 to 1909 as 100, fell from 
for July. Professor Michell’s index num- 177.2 for June to 176.4 for July. Both 
ber of forty articles, twenty foods and foods and manufacturers’ goods de- 
twenty manufacturers’ goods based on clined. 





CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING JUNE, 1923 


HE figures shown below are derived and foreign, of similar classes of goods 
from a statement prepared by the for the same periods. 
Department of Customs and Excise ; ; 
showing the imports of various classes The following table shows the im- 


of commodities, free and dutiable, for ports, free and dutiable, and the ex- 
the months of June, 1922 and-1923 and ports, domestic and foreign, of the 
for the three months ending in June of various classes of products, for the 
these years, and the exports, domestic month of June, 1923. 



































Imports Exports 
Classes of goods a ae 
Free Dutiable Domestie Foreign 

Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods meee (he es Selomir ae 
Agricultural and vegetable products, other than foods 2) 078, TOIL 8,072,430 2,587 , 064 256,755 
Animal -and }aninial Gproducts! 1. see ccsace «dees k elels 2,283,941 1,986, 625 19,886,116 61,286 
Fibres, textiles and textile products..........sscee.- 4,814,313 8,824,119 ‘ 880 164,531 
Wood, wood productS and paper............secssce: 15,727,120 2,050,635 25,146,150 69,121 
EOD,“ andudtsiwProducts,..cneemes semelnc ieee sere anise aes 2,481,043 15,089,074, 5,969, 868 231,411 
Non-ferrous metals and their products..............- 1,118,080 2.,627, 157 4,802,437 38,288 
Non-metallic minerals and products..............0.. 8, 623,876 7,182,478 2,748,280 19,491 
Chemicals and allied products..........ccccececcceees 972, 881 1,421,846 1,364,334 10,185 
Miscellaneous commodities...........ccseccccessccees : 2,061,651 2,390,210 1,569,882 420,726 

Tg ay Woe pda Une Re "29,001,016 | 55,541,608 | 98,750,897 | 1,837,055) 














In June, 1928, the duty collected ed for consumption and the mer- 
amounted to $11,927,748 as compared chandise, domestic and foreign, export- 
with $11,589,033 in June, 1922. ed in the months of June, 1922 and 

The following comparative table 1923, and in the three months ending 
shows the values of merchandise enter- June of these years respectively: 






































Month of June Three months ending June 
1922 1923 1922) 1923 "iad 

$ $ é 3 
Merchandise entered for consumption................ 61, 668,729 » 84, 632,624 175,485, 557 37,079,210 
Merchandise, domestic, exported...........essececees 71,760), 563 93:,750', 837 174, 824 284 222,207,642 
Dotal (He. sy. TROT Te ees CAEL erannhivaren 133 , 429,292 178,383,461 348,309, 791 459,286,852 
Merchandise, foreign, exported..........cscceccecceees 1, 346,492 1,337,055 3,393,582) 3,257,586 
Grand total, Canadian trade...............:. 134,775,784 179 ,720,516 851,708,873 462,544,438 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1923 


DZD URING the month of July the De- 

partment received reports of two 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with disputes between 
(1) the Canadian National Railways, 
Western Lines, and their dining and 
sleeping car employees, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees, and (2) the Canadian National 
Telegraphs and its employees being 
members of Canadian National Tele- 
graphs System Division No. 48, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union of America. 


Applications Received 


During, the month three applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation were receiv- 
ed as follows: 


(1) From employees of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited, being en- 
gineers, firemen, conductors and brake- 
men, members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Engineers and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. A 
Board was established and the follow- 
ing members were appointed, Mr. J. G. 
O’Donoghue, K.C., Toronto, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
Mr. F. H. McGuigan, Toronto, appoint- 
ed by the Minister in the absence of a 


recommendation from the employer, and — 


Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, Ottawa, 
nominee of the employees. 


(2) From employees of Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Consolidated, 
being members of various unions em- 
ployed in the production and distribu- 
tion of electricity and gas. A Board 
was established and the following mem- 
bers were appointed: Mr. F. W. 
Stewart, Montreal, chairman, appoint- 
ed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
Bernard Rose, Montreal, and John T. 
Foster, nominees of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


(3) From certain employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company be- 
ing checkers, truckers, coopers, etc., em- 
ployed on the Montreal wharf, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. After 
the application had been received ne- 
gotiations were resumed through the me- 
diation of a representative of the De- 
partment of Labour. An agreement was 
reached and the application for a Board 
was withdrawn by the employees. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


In the case of the dispute between the 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
Timmins, Ont., the McIntyre Porcupine 
Gold Mines, Schumacher, Ont., and the 
Dome Mines, Limited, South Porcupine, 
Ont., and certain of their employees, 
members of Poreupine Mine Workers’ 
Union, a Board was completed by the 
appointment of Mr. E. McG. Quirk, Mon- 
treal, chairman, and Mr. Balmer Neilly, 
Toronto, nominee of the employers; Mr. 
Thomas Ryan, nominee of the workers 
had been appointed in June. The chair- 
man was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board. 


In the case of a dispute between the 
Toronto Electric Commissioners and cer- 
tain of their employees, being linemen, 
groundmen, and others cuncerned in the 
work of power transmission and distri- 
bution, members of the Canadian Elec- 
trical Trades Union, Toronto Branch, 
a Board was established and the follow- 
ing members were appointed. His 
Honour Judge Colin G. Snider, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. F. H. 
McGuigan, Toronto, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the employers, and J. 
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G. O’Donoghue, K.C., Toronto, nominee 
of the men. 


Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
Certain of its Employees 


In the case of the dispute between the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
certain of its employees being members 
of Division No. 685, Amalgamated As- 
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sociation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, upon which a 
Board reported in May (see LaABour 
GazerTe for June, page 597), the re- 
commendations of the Board were not 
accepted, but a settlement was reached 
early in July by direct negotiations be- 
tween representatives of the Company 
and the men. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Railways 
(Western Lines) and Dining and Sleeping Car Employees 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways 
(Western Lines) and tneir dining and 
sleeping car employees, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees. The Board was composed of 
Mr. W. J. Donovan, Winnipeg, chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members ot the Board 
Messrs. C. E. Dafoe, Winnipeg, and 
David Campbell, Winnipeg, nominees o* 
the employers and men respectively. 


The report contained recommenda- 
tions for the settlement of the dispute. 
Minority reports dealing with certain 
items in the report of this Board were 
also received from Messrs. C. E Dafoe 
and D. Campbell. 


The text of the reports is as follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a dis- 
pute between the Canadian National 
Railways (Western Lines), Employer, 
and their dining and sleeping car em- 
ployees, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. 


To the Honourable 
James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour. 


On the 3lst of March, 1928, a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was 
appointed in the above matter, consist- 
ing of Charles E. Dafoe, General Super- 
intendent of the Midland Railway, of 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, nominated by the 
company; David Campbell, Barrister, of 
Regina, Sask., nominated by the em- 
ployees, and William J. Donovan, Bar- 
rister, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, appoint- 
ed by the Minister as chairman of the 
Board. 


The Board held meetings on the fol- 
lowing dates:— May 30, June 27, 28, 
29, July 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11. and 12, A D. 
1923. ’ 


At these meetings were present: re- 
presenting the company, J. M. Grieve, 
General Superintendent, James Gor- 
man, Superintendent, and A. C. Egan, 
Regional Comptroller; representing the 
employees, Robert Dykes of Winipeg in 
Manitoba, General Chairman, and C. H. 
Minchin of Calgary in Alberta, General 
Secretary of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees, John A. Robin- 
son, Local Chairman of the Grievance 
Committee, all of the Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Employees. 


Pursuant to the form of application 
for Board made by the employees, we 
took each item of dispute and received 
such evidence in connection therewith 
as was tendered by both the employer 
and employees. 


The Board made a request to the 
parties to endeavour to come to an ar- 
rangement in connection with one or 
more of the items in dispute (which 
they endeavoured to do in a meeting 
without the Board on the 30th ultimo), 
but the answer to the Board was that 
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they were unable to agree, and the 
parties requested a Board decision. 


Therefore, after hearing the evidence 
and examining the many exhibits filed, 
the Board begs to submit herewith item- 
ized findings on each of the respective 
claims. 


In respect of Item 2, a minority re- 
port has been filed by Mr. Dafoe, and a 
copy of which is attached hereto, and in 
respect of Items 3 and 4, Mr. Campbell, 
representing the employees, dissented 
from the views and recommendation of 
the Board, and is making his own report 
to be attached hereto. 


In respect of Item 5, the Board, pur- 
suant to your telegram of the 11th in- 
stant, took the question under consider- 
ation as to whether the cause of dismis- 
sal herein involved matters outside the 
jurisdiction of the Board, and decided 
that they should not decide on this cause 
of complaint and should consider it as 
withdrawn. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at the City of Winnipeg in Mani- 
toba, this 12th day of July, A.D. 1923. 


(S¢d.) W. J. Donovan, 
: Chairman, 
(Sed.) C. E. Daroz, 
Member, 
(S¢d.) D. Camppetn, 
Member. 


CLAIM No. 1 


‘Porters on G.T.P. Sleeping Cars claim 
for unpaid wages May lst to October 1st, 
1920, as per schedule Agreement’’. 


The claim is advanced on behalf of 
the porters in question that after the 
schedule was arranged, and without the 
matter being discussed auring negotia- 
tions, or included in the schedule agree- 
ment, the Railway Company arbitrarily 
deducted for the period May Ist, 1920, 
to October 1st, 1920, $10.00 per month 
per man to offset free meals donated 
by the Company during said period. 


It was contended on behalf of the 
Railway Company in reply that they 
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were justified in doing this, because up 
to the time the schedule (Exhibit 7) was 
arranged in October, 1920, the G.T.P. 
porters did not have any schedule; 
porters on the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way had been given no free meals dur- 
ing the period; if the rate of wages to 
the G. T. P. sleeping car porters were 
increased to the same rate as was paid 
to the C. N. R. porters, that, by reason 
of the fact that the C. N. RB. porters did 
not get free meals, there would be dis- 
crimination against the C. N. RB. porters 
in favour of the G T. b. porters. 


It was admitted by the represent- 
atives of the Railway Company that 
the meals in question were furnished 
gratuitously, and mainly for the reason 
that it would save the time to the Rail- 
way Company that would, be lost 
in the porters leaving their cars 
at various stations to get meals, 
and if the meals were furnished 
by the Railway Company, the men 
would be in better physical condition, 
and as a consequence would render bet- 
ter service. 


It was contended on behalf of the 
porters that the deduction of $10.00 per 
month was made without negotiation 
with them, and arbitrarily by the Com- 
pany, and after the schedule had been 
agreed upon, and they further pointed 
out that following the adoption of the 
schedule, the Company continued to ad- 
vance free meals. 


It was further contended on behalf 
of the employees that by letter append- 
ed to schedule rules and rates of pay 
governing the service of parlor car 
porters effective October 1st, 1920, rates 
of pay became retroactive to May, 1920, 
and the meals being provided free was 
a custom, and, therefore, a working con- 
dition, and hence there was no author- 
ity for the Company to arbitrarily take 
a step which in effect reduced the in- 
creased wages. 


The Board is of the opinion that the 
Company was not justified in making 
the deduction in question, and recom- 
mends that same be restored. 
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CLAIM No. 2 


‘“Pourist Car Porters on Canadian National 
Cars for unpaid wages as per McAdoo award 
for a period of over eight months.’’ 


This period of eight months was de- 
fined as bemg from August Ist, 1918, 
to May 26th, 1919. 


Vide Exhibits 3 (Argument by em- 
ployees), 34 (Reply argument by Com- 
pany), and exhibits 32, 35, 36, 37, 38 
and correspondence file marked 39. 


If the McAdoo award sup. 17, (Kx- 
hibit 87 hereto) applied to the Tourist 
Car Porters in question, then the rate 
of wages payable would for the period 
August 1, 1918, to May 26th, 1919, be 
as follows :— 


Tourist car porters: 


Aug. 1, 1918, to Dec. 31,1918 $60.00 per month 
Jan. 1, 1919, to May 26,1919 $65.00 per month. 


The Company contends that agree- 
ment dated November Ist, 1918, (Ex- 
hibit 386 hereto) was effective from 
August Ist, 1918, to November Ist, 1918. 


The employees give evidence that this 
agreement was not executed by the 
chairman of the committee for the men 
(he having definitely ,refused to sign) 
and was only signed by two members 
of the committee in their individual eca- 
pacity, and furthermore, they contend 
that the Company did not adhere to its 
terms. 


From the evidence submitted, it does 
not appear that the agreement (Hxhibit 
36) was accepted by the men. 


In the opinion of the Board, the Tour- 
ist Car Porters in question are entitled 
to unpaid wages as per the McAdoo 
award for the period August 1st, 1918, 
to May 26th, 1919. 


Mr. Dafoe dissents from: the finding 
in Claim No. 2 by the majority of the 
Board, and attaches hereto his minority 
report thereon. 


CLAIM No. 3 
‘‘Restoration of Seniority with payment 
of wages pursuant thereto, as per schedule 
agreement for former strikers’’. 
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It was admitted by the claimants 
herein that this claim refers only to 
payment of wages, and that otherwise 
seniority has been restored to the sa- 
tisfaction of the employees. 


The claim applies to porters in the 
employ of the Canadian National Rail- 
way and Grand Trunk Pacific lines 
(Western Lines) who went on strike 
in or about the latter part of the month 
of May, 1919. 


It was contended by the Company 
that at the time the schedule was ar- 
ranged in or about November, 1920, and 
set out in schedule, the restoration of 
seniority was not agreed upon. 


The Company further contended that 
the letter appended to original schedule 
agreed upon on or about the above date 
supports their contention that the restor- 
ation of seniority was retained by the 
Company to be granted as a matter of 
grace, and subject to the approval of 
the Company, and they refer to letter 
attached to original schedule marked 
Exhibit 15 hereto. 


It was further contended by the Com- 
pany that their willingness to assist in 
determining seniority as between the 
men as a matter of justice should not 
be used against them in having to re- 
sist a further claim for payment of 
wages. 


It appears from the evidence that on 
or about the First day of March, 1921, 
the question of seniority for the purpose 
of run assignment was finally determin- 
ed to the satisfaction of the employees, 
showing the seniority which was then 
agreed upon. 


It was admitted by the employees that 
they lost out in the strike in the year 
1919, and that they had no schedule 
in existence up to the time the schedule 
was arranged in October, 1920, and in 
the period from the date of the strike, 
and up to October, 1920, former strik- 
ers were only employed as new men. 


It is the opmion of the Board that 
the evidence does not show that there 
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was any agreement for the ‘‘ Restoration 
of Seniority with payment of wages’’ 
as claimed, and that therefore this claim 
is not substantiated. 


Mr. Campbell, representing the em- 
ployees, dissents from the views and re- 
commendation of the Board on this item, 
and is making his own report herein. 


CLAIM No. 4 


‘‘Rates and unpaid wages for porters in 
charge of Buffet Parlor Cars as per schedule’’. 


In brief, it was contended on behalf 
of the Company that the porter in ques- 
tion performed primarily the duties of 
Buffet Sleeping Car Porter. 


It appeared from the evidence, (and 
was admitted by representatives of both 
parties to the dispute), as a fact that the 
porter in question performed some of 
the duties usually assigned to a Buffet 
Sleeping Car Porter, and also of a Buf- 
fet Parlor Car steward waiter, and on 
the other hand, some of the duties and 
work usually performed by a cook and 
steward waiter in a Buffet Parlor Car. 


According to the contention of the 
employees, the rate of wages should have 
been $115.00 per month, because that 
is the rate of wages paid to cooks and 
steward waiters in buffet parlor cars, 
and according to the Company the rate 
should only be $97.50, this being the 
rate paid to Buffet sleeping car porters. 


The Board is of the opinion that the 
schedules in existence do not clearly or 
adequately define the wages to be paid 
in such a ease. 


The Board is of the opinion that un- 
der the circumstances of this particular 
case, an average rate of between the 
classes mentioned would be a fair re- 
muneration, and would therefore re- 
commend that the claimant’s salary be 
at the rate of $106.25 per month to date 
from June, 1920, with a deduction there- 
from of $24.40, being the amount of 
back pay paid to date by the Company. 


Mr Campbell, representing the em- 
ployees, dissents from the views and re- 
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commendation of the Board on this item, 
and is making his own report therein. 


CLAIM No, 5 


‘“Wrongful dismissal 
Porter Echols (W. H.)’’ 


As the evidence submitted and filed 
by the Company herein, (substantiated 
in part by statutory declaration), dis- 
closed to the Board that the cause of 
dismissal involved matters constituting | 
an indictable offence, and in the opin- 
ion of the Board, was a matter beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Board under sec- 
tion 2, Subsection ‘‘E’’ of the Act, the 
Board, pursuant to your telegram of 
the 11th instant leaving the decision as 
to whether or not the Board should deal 
with this cause of complaint open, have 
decided that they should consider this 
item as being withdrawn from cons-der- 
ation by the Board. 


of Sleeping Car 


Minority Report with reference to Claim 
No, 2 
I regret very much my inability to 
meet the views of the other members of 
the Board in their report upon Claim 
2 entitled ‘‘Unpaid Wages for Tourist 
Car Porters’’. 


My disagreement is based upon the 
conviction that the so-called McAdoo 
award did not legally or automatically 
become effective upon Canadian Rail- 
ways. They were, however, in good faith 
eenerally applied or used as a basis of 
negotiation. 


In the finding of the majority mem- 
bers of the Board, they have considered 
of no effect a. document under the cap- 
tion ‘‘Memorandum of Agreement made 
this first day of November, 1918’’, which 
was presented in evidence and marked 
Exhibit 86. In this document the Com- 
pany made no attempt to ignore the 
application of General Order 27, but 
instead of applying a general rate of 
$60.00 per month, as literally provided, 
a scale furnishing the following rates 
was applied :— 


> 
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‘ Ist year’s service.......... $55.00 
2 to 5 years’ service...... 60.00 
D years, and, Over. tuo ae nn 65.00 


effective August 1, 1918, 


ostensibly for the purpose of affording 


greater compensation to the older em- 
ployees, and as a resuly ot this conces- 
sion, an increase occurred in Company’s 
expenses. 


According to the evidence, there were 
four members of the employees’ com- 
mittee present when this Agreement was 
. drawn, and it actually shows the bona 
fide signatures of three as a committee 
of porters. The document is also signed 
by W. Pratt, Jr., the Company’s Gen- 
eral Superintendent. The Company 
testified that there was no coercion or 
intimidation used in the preparation or 
execution of this agreement, and I, there- 
fore, do not consider it within the pro- 
vinee of this Board to nullify it or its 
active operation. 


I agree, however, that the terms of 
this agreement should have remained 
in effect until superseded by subsequent 
negotiation. 

(Sgd.) C. H, Darog, 
Member. 


Minority Report with reference to Claims 
Nos. 3 and 4 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and in the 
matter of the dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (West- 
ern Lines) and its dining and sleep- 
ing car employees, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees. 


With regard to Items numbered 8 
and 4 of the employees’ statement of 
matters in dispute I regret very much 
that I am unable to arrive at the find- 
ines and recommendations of the Chair- 
man and Mr. Dafoe, and feel it my 
duty to express my views thereon. 


Dealing first with Item No. 3, the 
difference of opinion between us is as 
to the construction to be placed upon 
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the agreement concluded between the 
officers of the Company and the em- 
ployees’ Committee on November 20, 
1920. This agreement among other 
things provided that wages for sleep- 
ing and parlor ear porters should be 
$75, $85 and $95 for first, second and 
third year services respectively as from 
the Ist of May, 1920. This agreement 
was executed on November 20th, 1920, 
and, as before stated, was made retro- 
active to May Ist, 1920. Some time 
subsequent to May Ist, 1920, probably 
in August, the wages of these employees 
had been increased to $75 per month 
as from May Ist, 1920, and remained at 
this rate up until the entering into of 
the above agreement. It will therefore 
be observed that the new rates became 
an Important factor in computing the 
payment for wages upon the basis of 
the new wages as from May Ist. 


It appeared that some of these em- 
ployees had been in the employ of the 
Canadian Northern Railway and aiso 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Companies from the early days of the 
existence of these railways, and had 
participated in the strike which oc- 
curred in Winnipeg in May and June, 
1919; mostly all of these men, however, 
had been re-employed from time to 
time at some date subsequent to the 
termination of the strike and prior to 
the negotiations above referred to. 


The agreement entered into on the 
20th November, 1920, as to reinstate- 
ment of these employees with regard 
te their seniority in service, became a 
very important factor in two respects: 
firstly, as to rate of pay which should 
apply to the men returned to the ser- 
vice, and secondly, as to their rights to 
preference in the exercise of seniority 
rights in making applications for the 
choice of runs, a condition then estab- 
lished for the first time by agreement. 
There is no dispute as to the effect of 
the agreement upon this second point. 
The men were reinstated as to their 
complete seniority standing and have 
exercised the privileges which wouid 
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acerue to them by reason of their 
seniority. 


It also appeared that the negotia- 
tions which led up to the agreement of 
November 20th were commenced by the 
Employees’ Committee in April, 1920, 
but the actual conference at which a 
settlement was arrived was held 
some time during the month of Novem- 
ber. As above stated, during this 
period the wages of railway employees 
had been very materially increased by 
the United States Railway Wage 
Board, whose decisions were adopted 
and applied by all Canadian railways. 
The application of this decision would 
automatically increase the pay of those 
employees from $75 to $95 per month, 
and this without any special negotia- 
tions on their part, so that at the time 
the conference was proceeding between 
the parties in November the employees 
were entitled, as from May Ist, 1920, 
to a flat rate applicable to all of $95 
per month. As many of these employees 
had gone out on strike and had return- 
ed to work subsequent to June, 1919, 
it was highly important to both parties 
in fact as to whether or not they should 
be recorded as re-employed or reinstat- 
ed and this must have been an impor- 
tant factor in the minds of both par- 
ties when considering the graded scale 


of wages which was ultimately agreed ° 


to. 
As there.is some conflict between 
the statements and representations of 


the representatives of the parties it . 


seems to me the only way by which one 
ean arrive at a correct conclusion ig to 
view the whole matter in the light of 
the conduct of the parties respectively. 


It seems difficult to conceive that 
either of the parties should regard an 
agreement as to reinstatement for one 
purpose only, and not for all purposes 
which clearly must have been in the 
minds of both parties at the time. 
Ordinarily one would consider that 
reinstatement would be regarded as 
embodying all that such a term na- 
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turally implied unless there was a 
clearly expressed agreement to the 
contrary. The Company contends that 
at the time there was no discussion of 
the effect of reinstatement upon the 
wages to be applied according to the 
graded scale, but the absence of such 
discussion can only raise the presump- 
tion of a matter so manifestly impor- 
tant to both parties us having been 
accepted without debate. The Company 
admits that the men were reinstated 
and their seniority arranged accord- 
ingly. 


The employees contend that they 
would never have accepted a graded 
scale of $75, $85 and $95 per month if 
they were not receiving along with that 
a valuable consideration such as the 
reinstatement of the men in question. 
It is difficult to believe otherwise when 
one realizes, as already stated above, 
that at that time they were all aware 
of the fact that these very employees 
were entitled to a flat wage of $95 per 
month without any negotiation or re- 
presentation of any kind. 


I am, therefore, driven to the con- 
clusion that the onus was on the Com- 
pany to show in some clearly expressed 
form that there was to be an exception 
as to the reinstatement of these em- 
ployees which would deprive them of 
part of what that term involved in ap- 
plying the new graded scale of wages. 
This onus was never discharged by the 
Company and in fact no attempt was 
made to do so, but the Company chose 
rather to rely upon the absence in the 
agreement of a confirmatory specifica- 
tion of the applicability of seniority to 
these rights. 


Further light upon the acceptance of 
the graded scale and the interpreta- 
tion of the agreement is shown by the 
conduct of the parties from the events 
which followed the making of the 
agreement of November 20th. In com- 
menecing to pay the wages applicable 
to the back time as from May Ist, the 
first pay day came about December 
20th, and thereupon the employees 
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realized that the reinstatement of the 
men had not been carried out with re- 
gvard to the payment of their wages 
provided by the new scale. Their Chair- 
man immediately conferred with the 
Company’s Superintendent at Win- 
nipeg, but was referred by him to the 
authorities at Toronto. In a letter 
dated 27th December, 1920, written by 
Mr. Robinson, the Chairman of the 
Employees’ Committee, to Mr. Grieve, 
the General Superintendent of the Com- 
pany, and fyled ag Exhibit No. 12 with 
the Board, the whole matter is review- 
ed and a definite claim is made to the 
full terms of the agreement as to 
reinstatement, and it is pointed out 
that this was the basis of the Com- 
mittee’s acceptance of the reduced rates 
and the graded scale. It is indeed 
significant that Mr. Grieve in his reply 
dated January 11, 1921, fyled as 
Exhibit No. 18 with the Board,. is 
entirely evasive of these crucial points 
in issue and in no respect suggests the 
slightest denial of the clearly expressed 
statements in Robinson’s letter. Indeed 
Mr. Grieve in his letter of May 30th, 
1921, upon the same subject, does not 
deny the reinstatement of the strikers, 
but declares (for the first time) that 
during the negotiations of November, 
1920, the question as to ‘‘the date ef- 
fective’’ of the restoration of full 
seniority rights was not discussed. 


I am at a loss to contemplate how 
seniority could be restored at all and 
at the same time raise any question as 
to ‘‘the date effective’’. If the restora- 
tion of seniority rights would be ef- 
fective for a certain purpose only, then 
there should have been a specified limita- 
tion a€cordingly, particularly so in 
view of the all important question 
which must have been in the minds of 
the parties at the time. It is also dif- 
ficult to conceive that it should be re- 
earded in this limited sense and then 
immediately upon the employees’ find- 
ing after the first pay day that it was 
so regarded by the Company that they 
should find cause for immediate com- 
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plaint and that that complaint should 
be persistently pursued by them up to 
the present date and that the Company 
should rely on so slender a defence, 
and until a very late date entirely 
evade the real question in issue. 


I therefore find that the employees’ 
claim in this item is fully established 
and recommend that they be paid ac- 
cordingly. I veriture to add that such 
attempts to evade the clear terms of 
agreements made between employers 
and employees and entered into in good 
faith can only lead to an absence of 
that mutual confidence and good-will 
which should ever exist between par- 
ties to such agreements, and in facet 
tends to the disregard for agreements 
which should always be regarded as 
inviolate. 


With respect to the dispute contain- 
ed in Item No. 4, my colleagues have 
recognized that the employee in ques- 
tion was engaged in buffet-parlor car 
service on the particular train in ques- 
tion between Saskatoon and Prince 
Albert but was not paid in accordance 
with the schedule for buffet-parlor car 
employees. And while it has also to 
be observed that there was no specific 
rate for one performing the multi- 
farious duties of this employee, it 
should be found more advisable to try 
to guess at the rate by a process of 
averages, rather than to accept the 
rate fixed by agreement between the 
parties for this class of service. Per- 
sonally, I feel quite incompetent to do 
this, especially in view of the fact that 
the question of the merite necessary to 
the fixing of the wage, or rather for 
the fixing of a new scale of wages, was 
not discussed by the parties nor was 
any evidence tendered in that regard. 


It is admitted by all parties that the 
particular car in question was a buffet- 
sleeping car (undoubtedly used because 
no buffet-parlor car wos available). It 
was also admitted by all parties that 
the person in charge of the car per- 
formed the duties involved in buffet- 
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parlor car service. This would entail 
the sale of parlor ear space, collection 
and aecounting for transportation, 


management of the ear from the stand-. 


point of the steward, waiting on table 
as a waiter, cooking and preparing the 
menu as a chef, and the general care of 
the car. These multifarious duties 
were all performed by the one man in 
question and the employees claimed the 
rate for him which is presented by the 
schedule agreement for a buffet-parlor 
ear steward-waiter. This rate is $115 
per month and is for the services of a 
person acting as both steward and 
waiter. The Company contended that 
the particular claimant came under the 
schedule for sleeping and parlor car 
porters and not the schedule for dining- 
eafe combination buffet and parlor ear 
employees, but the Company admitted 
the class of service performed and de- 
elared that, the particular car in use 
being a buffet-sleeping car, the rate of 
a buffet-parlor car should not be ap- 
pled and that if such rate were applied 
they would have put a white man in 
eharge. It is to be noted that the 
evidence disclosed that during the 
entire pericd of service involved in 
the dispute that the car in question had 
never in any instance, or in any respect 
whatever, been used as a sleeping ear, 
but purely for the purpose of a buffet- 
parlor ear. 


If the Board were to fix wage for 
this particular service by combining 
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the wages for employees whose duties, 
or some of whose duties, the claimant 
performed and then struck an average, 
it could only be fairly done by ecombin- 
ing the wages of all employees whose 
duties he performed. The schedule 
agreement for dining-cafe combination 
and buffet-parlor car employees pro- 
vides the following rates: 


‘‘Combination cafe and sleeping 
ear stewards $160.00 ; chiefs $150.00 ; 
all waiters $90.00; all pantry men 
$80.00; sleeping ear conductors 
first year $160.00; steward-waiters 
$115.00; cooks $115.00.”’ 


Clearly he performed a combination 
of all the duties of these employees in 
a greater or less degree and the 
average of these wages would amount 
to $124.25 per month. 


Both parties admit that employees 
doing the same class of work as this 
dispute embodies are styled and paid as 
steward-waiters at $115.00 per month. 
The young man in question was ad- 
mittedly competent and well qualified 
for the work and to reduce him below 
the rate paid to a white man doing 
similar work does not seems to me to be 
in keeping with sound principles. I 
therefore find that the employees’ claim 
is well founded and recommend that 
the claimant should be paid at least at 
the rate of $115.00 per month. 


(Sed.) D. CAMPBELL. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Canadian National Telegraphs and 
certain of its employees being Commercial Telegraphers 


A report was received from a Board 
established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian National Tele- 
graphs and its employees engaged in 
the commercial telegraph — service, 
Members of Canadian National Tele- 
graphs System, Division No. 43, Com- 
mereial Telegraphers’ Union of Ame- 
rica. The Board was composed of Mr. 
F. H. MeGuigan, Toronto, chairman, 


appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs, F. H. Markey, K. C., Montreal, 
and David Campbell, Winnipeg, no- 
minees of the employer and men 
respectively. The report was uuanimous 
and was accompanied by the copy of 
an agreement that had been signed by 
both parties. 


The text of the report is as follows: 
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Report of Board 
Montreal, July 24, 1923. 


To The Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and the 
dispute between the Canadian 
National Telegraphs and its em- 
ployees, members of the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers’ Union of Ame- 
rica. 


Dear Sir, 


The Board of Conciliation establish- 
ed by you on the 29th day of May, 
1923, to inquire into the above matter, 
respectfully report as follows: 


Meetings of the Board were held at 
the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, from 
July 16th to the 24th, at which the 
company was represented by Mr. Geo. 
D. Perry, General Manager, and Mr. 
C. E. Davies, General Traffic Superin- 
tendent, and the employees by Messrs. 
P. F. Sehnur, Deputy President for 
Canada, E. J. Young, T. Taylor and 
R. I. Bradley, of the General Com- 
mittee. 


The contentions of the employees 
were earnestly and vigoursly presented 
by the Deputy President and the 
several members of the Committee, and 
the company’s~ position quite as ex- 
plicitly and emphatically set forth by 
Messrs. Perry and Davies. 


The most difficult problem presented 
to the Board for solution was an al- 
leged difference in rates of pay as com- 
pared with Canadian Vacitic rates for 
lifle service throughout the Dominion. 


After prolonged and patient hearings, 
the Board realized that the contending 
parties were themselves best acquainted 
with the conditions surrounding the is- 
sues involved, and that the most satis- 
mutuel agreement. 


This view was finallly accepted, ne- 
gotiations resumed, and after several 
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days (the Board assisting from time to 
time) an agreement was arrived at and 
this day duly executetd by the repre- 
sentatives of both parties, copy of which 
is herewith enclosed. 


(S¢d.) F. H. McGuigan, 
Chairman, 
Frep. H. Markey, 
Company’s Representative, 
D. CAMPBELL, 
Employees’ Representative. 


TELEGRAPHERS’ RULES 


The following rules shall govern the tele- 
graphers employed by the Canadian National 
Telegraphs. 


ARTICLE I. 


1. Employees assigned to commercial 
telegraph service whether operated by Morse 
system, telephone or automatic device of any 
character, or who are required to devote any 
portion of their time to the transmission or 
receiving of telegraph matter by any device 
whatsoever, will be considered commercial 
telegraphers within the meaning of this 
schedule. 


This does not apply to the following:—All 
Traffic Managers: Assistant Traffic Man- 
agers at Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg; 
All Early Night Traffic Managers; All Late 
Night Traffic Managers. 


2. In the event of a Morse telegrapher 
being required by the Company to operate 
any automatic device, he shall not suffer any 
loss of rating during the time he is so 
employed. 


3. When additional telegraph positions 
are created, compensation will be fixed in 
conformity with that for positions of the 
same class as shown in this schedule. 


ARTICLE II, 


1. Rgiht of promotion will be governed 
by seniority where ability is equal and suffi- 
cient. Such right of promotion at non- 
functional offices will extend over the offices 
in the district which are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the District Superintendent. 


2. Vacancies will be filled by the appoint- 
ment of the senior competent telegrapher 
who makes application, the Company to be 
the judge of qualifications: the Company to 
bulletin locally all vacancies in special posi- 
tions occupied by Morse telegraphers as such. 
Also vacancies in supervisory or like positions 
which are covered by these rules. Full in- 


formation will be given on request regarding 


vacancies. Special positions are those held 
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by telegraphers in newspaper offices Grain 
Exchanges and Stock Exchanges. 


3. Vacancies created through leave of ab- 
sence for periods exceeding fifteen days will 
be filled during such leave of absence ac- 
cording to these rules. ° 


4. A telegrapher employed will, after 
thirty days’ continuous satisfactory service, 
be considered a regular employee. 


5. A list showing the seniority and salary 
of telegraphers employed at each office will 
be posted on the bulletin board and revised 
monthly, within ten days from the first day 
of each month. 


ARTICLE III. 


1. In event of staff reduction, the junior 
telegrapher shall be dispensed with first. 


This rule shall apply to employees within 
their own department, excepting where an 
employee is qualified and competent to 
operate apparatus of another department. In 
such case the seniority shall extend to Morse, 
Telephone and Automatic Departments, and 
an employee may bid in a position held by a 
junior. This exception will also apply to city 
branch offices which are operated by Morse, 
Telephone or any automatic device at the 
office affected. 


The Company will, where practicable, 
provide and extend facilities so that em- 
ployees may quality themselves to fill 
vacancies. 


2. <Any telegrapher in good standing whose 
services have been dispensed with on account 
of reduction of force, will be given a cer- 
tificate and preference in filling new posi- 
tions or vacancies, 


ARTICLE IV, 


1. Telegraphers declining promotion do 
not forfeit any rights to the same or any 
other position they may be entitled to when 
a vacancy occurs, but will rank junior to the 
telegrapher receiving promotion. 


2. <A telegrapher absent on leave when a 
vacancy occurs to which he is entitled, will 
not be prevented on return within thirty 
days, from claiming the position. 


3. If a telegrapher be granted leave of 
absence by the Company for a period of 
three months or less (in any twelve months) 
he may retain the position for that period, 
after which time his position will be im- 
mediately bulletined vacant. 
intended to apply in cases of bona fide sick- 
ness. 


4. (a) In event of new supervisory posi- 
tions being created, any empleyee required 
to perform the duties of a supervisor for a 
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period exceeding thirty days will, during the 
time he is so employed, be considered a 
supervisor and receive the salary allotted at 
the time to the position. 


(b) Any employee appointed to relieve 
or replace a supervisor for a period exceed- 
ing ten days within any thirty-day period 
will, during the time he is so employed, be 
considered a supervisor and receive the salary 
allotted at the time to the position. 


5. Senior qualified telegraphers will be 
deemed eligible and considered in line of 
promotion to the higher positions in the 
telegraph service. 


6. In event of any telegrapher of at least 
two years’ consecutive service desiring to be 
transferred to another office of the Company 
where a vacancy exists, he shall, upon ap- 
plication therefor, be given the preference, . 
if duly qualified, but will not be allowed 
seniority in the ratings at the point trans- 
ferred to. 


7. In the absence of any good reason to 
the contrary, the last telegrapher au- 


' tomatically transferred into a higher rating, 


through the variation of the monthly list, 
shall, in case of reduction in the said rating, 
be the first one set back into the next lower 
rating. 


8. Employees who are laid off owing to 
business depression will, upon returning to 
the Company’s employ within six months, 
hold seniority for time actually worked. 


ARTICLE VY. 


1. No telegrapher shall (except for in- 
vestigation) be suspended, discharged, or 
disciplined, until his case has been in- 
vestigated and he has been proven guilty 
of the offense charged against him, and upon 
his request to the Chief Operator, particulars 
of the charge will be given in writing. 
Telegrapher may, in such cases, have the as- 
sistance of a co-telegrapher, if he so desires. 
Should no decision be reached -within ten 
days, he shall receive his regular pay until 
the decision is arrived at. If a telegrapher 
be found blameless of the matter under 
investigation, he will be paid his regular 
rating for all the time lost and necessary 
extra expense while attending the investiga- 
tion (if away from home) and reinstated. 
He will also have, without discrimination, 
the right to appeal from the local to the 
general officers of the Company. 


ARTICLE VI. 

1. Telegraphers shall be granted leave of 
absence each year with pay at regular wages 
as follows: One week after the first and 
second years’, and two weeks after three 
years’ service. 
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2. Application for leave of absence filed 
in December of each year will be given pre- 
ference in order of seniority of applicants 
from point of service, and applicants will be 
advised in January of tne dates allotted 
them. December ‘applicants will have pre- 
ference over later applicants. The Company 
will, whenever possible, arrange vacations 
between and‘ including the months of April 
and October, when desired. 


3. In the event of a telegrapher entitled 


to a vacation with pay being discharged or | 


leaving the service of the Company on the 
proper notice before obtaining the vacation 
that has been deferred after time allotted, 
he shall be paid salary for same. 


ARTICLE VII. 


1. Half holidays will be allowed on the 
following public holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day (or King’s Birth- 
day), Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day. 


2. <A telegrapher when called upon to per- 
form duties at other than his regular place 
of employment, shall be allowed all necessary 
expenses incurred in excess of his expense 
while at his regular place of employment, and 
overtime for travelling between the hours 
of 8 a.m. and 11 p.m., in excess of his regular 
trick. When assigned to such a duty a 
telegrapher shall be advanced a reasonable 
amount of expense money, when desired. 


ArticLE VIII. 


1. When telegraphers are required to use 
typewriters, the.same will be provided and 
maintained by the Company. 


ARTICLE IX. 


1. The Company will, upon request, meet 
a committee, which committee shall be known 
as the General Committee, for the purpose of 
adjusting grievances and negotiating sche- 
dules of rules and wages. When called upon 
to do so by the Company the committee shall 
produce proxies, showing that they are 
authorized by the majority of employees 
covered by these rules to represent such 
employees. 

2. Any employee or employees having a 
grievance may take the matter up and may 
have the assistance of a co-employee, if he 
or they so desire, and all employees shall 
have the right of appeal, either alone or 
with the assistance of such co-employee (and 
personally or in writing), from the Chief 
Operator to the Traffic Superintendent and 
thence to the General Manager. 


In the case of employees at non-functional 
offiices, such employees’ right of appeal will 


be to the District Superintendent and thence © 


‘ to the General Manager. 
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ARTICLE X. 


1. A telegrapher discharged or leaving 
the service in good standing will be paid 
in full and given a certificate stating length 
and character of service, and, if discharged, 
the reason therefor. In case of delay, he 
will be paid regular wages for each day 
detained ‘in excess of two days. 


2. Telegraphers leaving the service of 
their own accord will be required to give 
the Company fifteen days’ previous notice 
in writing. Before dispensing with the 
service (other than when discharged) the 
Company will give the telegrapher fifteen 
days’ previous notice in writing. A teleg- 
rapher leaving the service in good standing 
will ‘be given preference in re-employment 
over other applicants when a vacancy occurs. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The average minimum performance on 
all trunk cireuits (not including automatic) 
of over five hundred miles shall be thirty 
messages per hour, and on all other first- 
class circuits thirty-three messages per hour, 
allowing thirty words or fraction thereof to 
count as one message in all other matter. 
Any loss through interruption to wire shall 
not be charged against the telegrapher’s 
average, and in event of a telegrapher’s 
average being challenged, the Company shall 
be required to furnish evidence to sub- 
stantiate such charge. 


ARTICLE XII. 


1. At offices where two .or more tele- 
graphers are employed, the hours of duty shall 
be as follows: Hight hours shall constitute 
straight day duty, beginning and ending be- 
tween seven a.m. and six p.m. Seven hours 
shall constitute all night duty, beginning at 
or later than eight p.m. Seven and one-half 
hours shall corstitute all other tricks. No 
trick shall be split more than once, nor ex- 
tend over twelve hours. At city one-man 
branch offices the hours of duty shall be 
eight hours within ten consecutive hours. 


2. (a) Overtime accruing within eight 
hours’ service shall be paid for pro rata. 
Overtime after eight or nine hours’ service, 
as the case may be, shall be paid for at time 
and one-half. 


(b) At offices (aside from city branch 
offices) where only one man is employed, 
pro rata time will be paid for the ninth hour 
and time and one-half thereafter. 


3. All time worked on Sunday shall be 
paid on overtime basis, as per Paragraph 
2, Article” Ant. 


The Company may assign part of Saturday 
night staff to Sunday night duty on regular 
hours, such duty being considered part of 
the regular week’s service. When  tele- 
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graphers so assigned are required to perform 
‘ervice on Saturday nights, they will be paid 
for such service at overtime rates. 


4. Employees working straight tours of 
duty will be granted short reliefs as follows: 


Male—Ten minutes on each portion of tour. 


Female—Fifteen minutes on each portion 


» of tour. 


Employees working split tours: 


Male—Ten minutes on longer portion of 
tour. 


Female—Fifteen minutes on longer portion 
of tour. 


Where split tours are divided equally, em- 
ployees will be entitled to one relief on each 
portion of tour. 


WAGES 
RatiInGs oF PLANT CuHuErs, SUPERVISORS, Etc. 



























































Grade A. Grade B. 
a ee FA el A 
Mtl. , Tor. |Wpg.| Mtl. { Tor. Woe. 
Plant) TOhIef «6.5 8 $200. |$200. ($200. |s190. $190. |$190. 
Morse Trafic Sup.| 190 190 | 190 185 185 185 
Automatic Chiefs.| 200 | 190 | 185 | 185 | 185 |...... 
Auto. Traffie Sup.| 185 185 185 185: 185 185 
HOR et SS AS ATE UR: Bee 
Grade C, 
Que. | Mtl. { Ott. { Tor. Wpg.)Sask. 
$ ‘ $ $ 
Plant, Ohief? 222s, 176%" 185." 1162-50) 185g AoA Nad 
Morse Traffic 
Supervisor {62.50} 180. |162.50/ 180 Je 5 Akal pie) 
Auto, Traffic 
Supervisors |) 25105 day. ASD MR eahe liters teres [Fe ods a Mice 





ny nc ange een cs ee ae LR TFS eee 


Hy 





RATINGS FoR Morse TELEGRAPHERS 


Belleville— Per month 
PURE) ae a $100.00 
Brandon— 
PR OER ae a ee 125.00 
Brantford— 
Momeserniy. fey ee AT 125.00 
DMP er a tOt ab es os cos sens ,0; 0s akinets 100.00 
- Brockville— 
EAN eD a a EE Ma at. i ou 100.00 
Calgary— 
PAP DOTAGOTe “Ab tet Oe Sen Meee Oak 163.75 
CORNET G2 bs WE | ARNO oo a nl ean 158.75 
ALOR IS 0050 alas, cas ccdans, sa anarn 153.75 
WROperstorratin un daeepeees...! 125.00 
ERNE Awa rin S ea a oad the TOTS 110.00 
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Campbellton— Per month 
OVE ARO Ce en Olena lil ar) aaa 140.00 
Mee 4 ie: 1 he ae ale Ge 130.00 

COUT SHEAR Lott tela a oly Wrote eR Ge 110.00 

Chatham— 

RUS ASR AA Lol aa adit, aan cridusto taba aeons 120.00 
DUN) CRAGIN eI lace a 02 Je tha aha 100.00 

Collingwood— 

VLRO age 08 05! eleva Gyula at nb an Moe 100.00 

Drumheller— 

lL Gpetater Ry. ence Le, 100.00 

Edmonton— 

SUMO OOM BEL Pi Get. s 02 bas oncargh 163.75 
BONE CONC. Bisa koi hth vats larch Sone 158.75 
POET COT MAE. ie sich menus Wey nie 153.75 
AD POE COT Gh hens As eter cs oe ee oh 110.00 

Fort Frances— 

Diam eerea GU ee Gin te fee ee 100.00 

Fort William— 

MP POTALOP sab aiiuiidecn: s.pidiaieiince. 110.00 
DRIP OL TONG BE cet tahla tiesto Mac mer sees 105.00 

Galt— | 
BAe acd at ge OR hed Beak ae PCM cet ab 100.00 

Guelph— 
aN CITE ee aie: Reape th HeLa Waly UM ede 110.00 
BAI D OCALA GAL ives ssccdasvens beley AO MEE OE 110.00 
PMD Por ator, Atv .-.: dee GOR 100.00 

Hamilton— 

TROD ee aUGT Atte eee Cin. Nea ene 145.00 
Le OOS FOR. '2.h o's Campo rere’ xis mad eee 130.00 
ROLE GOR EG wie. aoc S's) 5. «\ ssl nity Seanad 125.00 
Bree ator Bee a vk ee 110.00 

es Fok ER aN NC eM tea 110.00 

Kingston— 

DSO eT LOL Oe Vat acute « ie os tas Meee 110.00 
RIDOT ALOE hs esekadia\ bias + vas ¢ 100.00 

Kitchener— 

We EEL | MU Boe Oe ee 120.00 
TOMI DE LA COT AAG Nt st.) Ae aS 100.00 

London— 

EL DODeTAGOR Lak. ik ts ald all. thts 145.00 
PPR PETALOns: Ab Wis Avensis 140.00 
DP POTALOR (Ab Sols cscs cian aaa 130.00 
PMP DOTACOK Ab iccavecsusysegunn 4 be talent 125.00 
HA perborate. Aa ccians bop tldeens a 0.4 0m 110.00 

OR OT ic cae, abate» te neo ate eee 110.00 

Midland— 

PERS ALE eG cou ae Oe uae aoa 100.00 

Montreal— 

BNET COMMS AD hit os oth se Sig 6 See, MES 155.25 
PUTCer COWL bees s22 ems. eek 149.40 
Bay er Went ihat. so. dk oT Reet oot 142.00 
ePMRCT SCOELS AG 53S sos coven versvstaht Dh, JUS 110.00 
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Montreal Branches— Per month Prince Albert— Per month 
Ox”? . Manager: atath.’ idence. sped neptaiee« 130.00 
IMATE SCT WAGs sais, 2.0 Zyaie 2's ie ee Vemnaone . 125.00 d -Overatoraber. say-Piemae> ties aecbeurs 100.00 

OOETALOT AG aids nage okies ae eae 100.00 
‘oRG”? Quebec— 

Manager ab occur Wal ohne Ln fag 125.00 SO’ pert cent! aGnt. LLO8e MOTE, Be. 155.25 

EMAIL AL OL UAL. veces nie Seis RR 100.00 BO DOL COU L Ath escle liens pike tnsetiin «sould 149.60 
SDR 2? ao Lper ‘CONE eG. save wiclelen eNe atin eee 142.00 
Maraor aby ain. Pana buhay Weis sue ogee 125.00 Gi per! Cons) awh. VTA yy RO aes 110.00 

DL NOPOPDLOR) VAG . stele elie a avauter eadreaate nt 100.00 
GS)? 2a Regina— 

Manager ha tihst). 280) Gee later 120.00 2 Operators: ate) Oman, «es 163.75 

Le rator Mab? A.) set Beate ee 100.00 OUTS Aas se ess eee ae eke 110.00 
CORK 2S 
MPAA SOT TAT Barely. Sate as Wee els 135.00 St. Catharines— 

TRO GETACOL AG. tie wee saree re Oe gaudy 100.00 Manager atcen cere ener eee 135.00 
SRA TL Operator "2 ewe cers nie seit a ele geate 105.00 
NAD CELT AL ke het ns ON S's eo wieder eee 125.00 

Operator veges Ce wh a Sethe ares 100.00 St. Thomas— 

‘MG? ?— os 

Man aver Sats sic2 ak viccwnds oe eaent socmons 120.00 
eG Abeer e eee eee eee eee 120.00 1 Operator at.............e esse ee 100.00 
DIARACERT AE. tlw eo Drees ele 120.00 Saskatoon-— 

A Operator \Atieielsis cgi m+ hs Bierce 115.00 
OH 30 nae eontrabscits a: aor ee eee 
ih Areas Sto Apa Ca teal RSC 100.00 30 per eent abc. odrbor vik ieiwey 153.75 

Rooce raaek Lr perncent adie Ccpans as gee ah me 110.00 

Be MPCT ALOT BE oi 0 ia: Meson ules oi 130.00 garnjia— 

A OP GLA LOT) JAG wy, dni be bcvanchgne anode 100.00 Madsoertetivitaratis toe alee 110.00 

Rene oi. Imperator Mat. ero ak: ed eee 100.00 

SO) per Condy Abe winnaar  saeas ee 155.25 lt Ste. Mari 

BOMPCL (CONE: Abuausaacw serine eucrmneae Mao 149.60 ri a A ha 130.00 

25 Pet, COnt) EVA EUE HT « heap eile > 2s 142.00 10 act ie BLE OI Romy [9 100.00 

1S pericent abun iseen nua widen 110.00 Lise fMRI RS REI NIN AIOE : 

North Battleford— sate get . Yom 
Managem! athe reins Linea ae 120.00 AEM FES SOBA TRE AA bs ose 
1 Operator EE) UA PERMA TN ENN ae 5 Nees 100.00 ts peer ay 20" Wi ate ee he ao 
North Bay— To ; one 
A olin ore “vidi. hare iv nade noctei delet 4 125.00 BROT VAN itd Gta games Steins arene 
LuOperatortatind. oa, Bue. Panis 100.00 1 Operator at......... sees eee eee 100.00 
Oshawa— Sudbury— 
Manager vat: namie, hal, 2 125.00 Reaper wits sien Swit ne ate nares 100.00 
BiOperator at hs ee. 2 diye ores 100.00 ce eet 
Ottawa— MLA OO Wl a ss « an oe 6h ews oes Sa 120.00 

GO MPOL CODE, AT ousar\e iayeus epaneiare artes piiert 155.25. toronto 

PE OMB CT LODE. AGisvsecaordyncge asdevetieoolanae 149.60 ADEN ai wet 155.25 

MET) COME GAL ohavhies atobs oko tapshalehler pMGtLe 142.00 PGMG ie aeliehicthedic. cua aoe: on 149.60 

PSE T COI gibi cc nscuts iihivouancs ghee ee 110.00 PE OCP ERS omar anne cnr nee ; 

AOD sper cent at.(. ie. 9ei8 har 2a). see 142.00 
Tet enitoro—= S peracent) atic). -eeeeRAa.- 110.00 
Manager DL. COE ERS hs aE ls 125.00 Toronto Branches— 
1. Cnerator ibys eae lens steesnh gels inte 100.00 ‘¢@??, Bloor and Bathurst— 
IT RUA OR RIG 6) o's «iso bre 4.3 Bae Oeil 115.00 
PIN ae Tat nae cruthl <n ow peeled ane en 100.00 
db OWOTALOL: Gb, be 2m ale bis « shant oMesigns 105.00 ‘*RO’’, Bloor and Lansdowne— 
; Aa Tamer es h,! ts }obalale’a ie tela's whine 100.00 
Portage La Prairie— ‘“‘K’’, King Edward— 
MANAGE, Ab pcs socincasaccescstsvih te: OO 100.00 Aber atm Wat.) incictacnnsn ey areas 115.0C 
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Per month 
LOperator abe. 00.6.0. od. 08 105.00 
‘fDi, (Parkdale 
Manager “at 201b007 a. OMI ei 115.00 
hoOperator fatt .tewtad. oth. yeocn 7190.00 
‘*RB’’, Royal Bank— 
Manageriiabint. 00a 0. sea. ode. 120.00 
1 Operator aes.) Sa). 10. STH 100.00 
‘‘BO’’, Board of Trade— 
WAILATCE Gc eat grates cents yiehe 4 aie 110.00 
““KI’’, Yonge and Bloor— 
Manager at..... Ra.. SEIe CAEY, 115.00 
Operator mat Asta, .29eW, 90) 23% 100.00 
‘“KN’’, King and York— 
DIANA OC CAL. Sue rice's sci e ¢ 9 2 ees 115.00 
OVS. Vietoria, pereet— 
PT OTOL ale 6) akan Mi Ia au ag a 115.00 
Walkerville— 
Mena alts DOR, Oty? A OM. 130.00 
H Operatér "ate, OFF. 29. LIPNPM 100.00 
Windsor— 
LeOperetomwatisns. . cldswaad . 197 ads 120.00 
I,Operateniatm -od?. nathilew, ee 120.00 
Winnipeg— 
SOMmereant abs). Ate. TIIV. Oa. 163.75 
SOP HEM) COMET). CLAIOG, SIL ANN 158.75 
S0CperiGents ARLAG UN. RA IO Qk 153.75 
BG peticent!fat./. DEI. BULAN POD. 110.00 
Winnipeg Branch Offices— 
SCHN ’? 
Manager: ati. at EIS ee 125.00 


Minimum rating for Morse Telegraphers at 
functional offices (12) $110.00 per month. 
(These offices are Moncton, Quebec, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Hd- 
monton. ) 

Minimum rating at non-functional offices 
$100.00 per month. 


Ratines For AutToMATIC MECHANICS 


Montreal Quebec 
Toronto Saskatoon 
Winnipeg Edmonton 
Hamilton 
TSC (sre POMS ee es $140.00 $130.00 
OA a GIs) MONS os os 150.00 140.00 
After one yedr........ 160.00 150.00 


Ratings FoR AUTOMATIC OPERATORS 


Per month 
levity ear SBErvice 7, OBS. Bay A ee. $ 95.00 
Sndv-yoar,-HeRviCey. ABI2CPM. PP. Me 105.00 
3rd year service and. thereafter...... 110.00 


RATINGS FOR TELETYPE OPERATORS ASSIGNED 
To SERVICE ON TRUNK LINE CIRCUITS 


Per month 
Ist ear t BOCVICE. B05 ceamech> setacid $ 95.00 
QnA EVORT , BATUIOS Fak ert vanas *saisy 105.00 
3rd year service and thereafter...... 110.00 
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RATINGS FoR TELETYPE OPERATORS ASSIGNED 
To SERVICE ON City BrancH LINES 


Per month 
dae year Ser Mico. Serr ts Ch ot: wee $ 85.00 
emt y Cat SCUMIEG © Car. met ate fe er tga tals 95.00 
3rd year service and thereafter...... 100.00 


RATINGS FOR ROUTINE CLERKS—AUTOMATIC 


DEPARTMENT 
Per month 
TS yar eer viene sta. tens we Stay erat $120.00 
QO y Cure ser VaCGe es cues et. Gene see 125.00 


RATINGS FOR TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES’ 
. Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. 


Day Night 
Supervisors— 
ABE VOR. fue as . .$110.00 $ 90.00 
PAKS Wet Oe Me 120.00 


100.00 


Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and Winnipeg, 
including branch offices. 


Per month 
Telephone Operators— 
AOE EE RR NTE SREP IRD EIS IN AN $ 75.00 
UE EOL: As VOT sco it ai sige teabalil lsd! ices Wesabe 80.00 
PEROT Ai VOCALS 5 Sei Noll Lok a asidlalet sia ec 85.00 


At other functional offices $70.00. 


RATINGS OF EMPLOYEES ASSIGNED TO TICKER 
DEPARTMENTS 


Ist year 2nd year 
Per month Per month 


Montreal Ticker Supervisor— 


1. BUPSLVISOR, BE 5.6 wet bp, « $145.00 $155.00 
Montreal Ticker Operators— 
bwOperatori[ Pt) aaisols .o. 105.00 
hi Operators ata. ai. haa 100.00 
Montreal Ticker Attendant— 
PVA trend ane S02) ie vais 65.00 
Toronto Ticker Supervisor— 
he Supervisor vate Woy. 294 155.00 165.0C 
Toronto Ticker Operators— 
i Operator’ atyoe, Mae. s 105.00 
4 Operators’ ats... ll... 95.00 
Toronto Ticker Mechanics— 
Deh MOAR no Alaa t eltte See 3 115.00 
Qnidayear Wt pense. . i 125.00 
Toronto Ticker Attendants— 
1 Ticker Attendant..... 65.00 
Winnipeg Ticker Operators— 
1 Operator at....... ..- 105.00 
1 Operator at.......... 100.00 


Winnipeg Ticker Supervisor 
45.00 155.00 
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RULES FOR CLERICAL STAFFS 


‘ARTICLE I. 


1, Right of promotion will be governed by 
seniority where ability is equal and suf- 
ficient. Such right of promotion at non- 
functional offices will extend over the offices 
in the district which are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the District Superintendent. 


2. Vacancies will be filled by the senior 
competent clerk, without discrimination, who 
makes application, and who, in the opinion 
of the proper authority, is capable of filling 
the position; the company to bulletin all 
vacancies locally. 


3. <A clerk will, from the time of employ- 
ment, be considered a regular employee. 


ARTICLE II. 


1. In case of reduction of staff, otherwise 
than for personal cause, the clerk or clerks 
last employed will be dispensed with first. 


2. Any clerk in good standing whose 
services have been dispensed with on account 
of reduction of force will be given a ecer- 
tificate of service and preference in filling 
new positions or vacancies. 


ARTICLE III. 


1. Clerks declining promotion do not for- 
feit any rights to any other position they 
may be entitled to when a vacancy occurs, 
but will rank junior to the clerk receiving 
the position. 


2. Clerks absent on leave when a vacancy 
occurs to which they are entitled, will not be 
prevented, on return within thirty days, from 
claiming the position. 


3. Senior qualified clerks will be deemed 
eligible and considered in line of promotion 
to the higher positions in the telegraph 
service. 


4. In event of any clerk of at least two 
years’ consecutive service desiring to be 
transferred to another office of the Company 
where a vacancy exists, he shall, if duly 
qualified, upon application therefor, be given 
the preference over any new employee, but 
will not be allowed seniority in the ratings 
at the point transferred to. 


ARTICLE IV. 


1. No clerk shall (except for investiga- 
tion) be suspended, discharged or disciplined, 
until his case has been investigated and he 
has been proven guilty of the offense charged 
against him, and upon his request to the 
Manager, particulars of the charge will be 
given in writing. A clerk may, in such 
cases, have the assistance of a co-clerk, if 
he so desires. Should no decision be reached 
Within ten days, he shall receive his regular 
pay until the decision is arrived at. If a 
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clerk be found blameless of the matter under 
investigation, he will be paid his regular 
rating for all the time lost and necessary 
extra expense while attending the investiga- 
tion (if away from home) and reinstated. 
He will also have, without discrimination, 
the right of appeal from the local to the 
general officers of the Company. 


ARTICLE V. 


1. Clerks shall be granted leave of ab- 
sence each year with pay at regular wages, 
as follows: One week after the first and 
second years’, and two weeks after three 
years’ service. ° 


2. Application for leave of absence filed 
in December of each year will be given 
preference in order of seniority of applicants 
from point of service, and applicants will be 
advised in January of the dates allotted to 
them. December applicants will have pre- 
ference over later applicants. The Company 
will, whenever possible, arrange vacations 
between and including the months of April 
and October, when desired. 


3. In the event of a clerk entitled to a 
vacation with pay being discharged or leav- 
ing the service of the Company on the proper 
notice before obtaining the vacation that has 
been deferred after time allotted, he shail 
be paid salary for same. 


ARTICLE VI. 


1. Half holidays will be allowed on the 
following public holidays:—New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day (or King’s Birth- 
day), Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day and Christmas Day. All time work- 
ed in excees of the half holiday shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one half. 


ARTICLE VII. 

1. Any employee or employees having a 
grievance may take the matter up and may 
have the assistance of a co-employee, if he 
or they so desire, and all employees shall 
have the right of appeal, either alone or with 
the assistance of such co-employee (and per- 
sonally or in writing), from the Manager to 
the District Superintendent where he has 


jurisdiction, and thence to the General Man- 
ager. 


2. In the case of employees at non- 
functional offices, such employees’ right of 
appeal will be to the District Superintendent, 
and thence to the General Manager. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


1, A clerk discharged or leaving the 
service in good standing will be paid in full 
and given a certificate stating length and 
character of service, and, if discharged, the 
reason therefor. In case of delay he will be 
paid regular wages for each day detained in 
excess of two days. 
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2. Clerks leaving the service of their own 
accord will be required to give the Company 
fifteen days’ previous notice in writing. 
Before dispensing with the services (other 
than when: discharged) the Company will 
give the clerk fifteen days’ previous notice 
in writing. A clerk leaving the service in 
good standing will be given the preference 
in re-employment over other applicants when 
a vacancy occurs. 


ARTICLE IX. 
1. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
duty. No trick shall be split more than once 
nor extended over twelve hours. 
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2. Overtime shall be paid at pro rata 
rates, excepting Sunday wo1k, which shall be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 
The Company may assign part of Saturday 
night’s staff to Sunday night duty as part 
of their regular week’s assignment. 


ARTICLE X. 

Any employee who is required to do 
relief work for a neriod exceeding ten days 
within any thirty-day period will, during the 
time he is so employed, receive the same 
wages as the employee relieved, providing 
such wages are not less than his own. 


RATINGS FOR CLERICAL STAFFS AT FuNcTIONAL LocaL Orrices (Except CAMPBELLTON, N.B.) 
To take effect the First Day of May, 1923. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


Group A 
Montreal Ottawa Hamilton 
Toronto Quebec Edmonton London 
Winnipeg Calgary Regina Saskatoon 
Head Bookkeepers $140.00 $110.00 $100.00 $95.00 
Cashiers 135.00 100.00 100.00 95.00 
a Delivery Supervisors (Day) 
Chief Solicitors 125.00 95.00 90.00 90.00 
a Service Supervisors (Day) 
a Senior Collectors. 
Group B 
a Delivery Clerks 
b Collectors 
a Statistical Clerks (Traffic Dept.) 
Solicitors 
e Senior Stenographers 
a Senior Money Transfer Clerks 
General Utility Clerks 
a Senior Rating Clerks. $95. $90. $85. $85. 


Bookkeepers (Double Entry) 
a Senior Entry Clerks 
a Senior Receiving Clerks 
d Cable Abstract Clerks 
Service Supervisors (Nights) 
a Delivery Supervisors (Nights) 
Billing Machine Operators 


a One each at Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg. b Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg only. c One Com- 
mercial and one Traffic at each, Toronto, Montreal, and Winnipeg. d One each at Toronto and Montreal. 


Group C 


Stenographers 

Money Transfer Clerks 
a Collectors 

Due Bill Collectors 

Delivery Clerks 

Rating Clerks 

Bookeepers 

Ledger Keepers 

Entry Clerks. 

Receiving Clerks 

Due Bill Clerks 

Timekeepers 

Senior Press Clerks 
d Service Clerks 


$77.50 $72.50 $65.00 $65.00 


a Not including Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg. d One night and one day at each, Toronto, Montreal 


and Winnipeg. 
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Group D 
Address Clerks 
Searchers \ y 
All other clerks not enumerated in other $60.00 $60.00 $55.00 $55.00 
groups, including branch offices. 
Group E 
: , ist 6 Mos. 2nd 6 Mos. Thereafter 
Checks, Office Boys and Girls ; $40.00 $45.00 $50.00 
RULES AND WAGES FOR: INSTALLERS. ARTICLE V. 


ARTICLE I. 

1. Employees assigned to the work of 
installation and repair of inside apparatus 
and will be considered Installers within 
th meaning of this schedule. 


2. The right of promotion shall be govern- 
ed by seniority where ability is equal and 
sufficient. 


ARTICLE II. 


1. In case of reduction of staff, the junior 
Installer will be dispensed with first and 
shall be given at least ten days’ notice. 


2. Any Installer in good standing whose 
services have been dispensed with on account 
of reduction of staff will be given preference 
of employment when a vacancy occurs. 


3. No Installer shall (except for investiga- 
tion) be suspended, discharged or disciplined, 
until his case has been investigated and he 
has been proven guilty of the offence charged 
against him, 

ARTICLE ITI. 


1. Eight consecutive hours, exclusive of 
the meal hour, shall constitute a day’s work. 


2. After eight hours work overtime will 
be paid at the rate of time and one half. 


3. On New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Vic- 
toria Day (or Kings’ Birthday), Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day, Installers will be paid for all 
work at pro rata rates per hour, in addition 
to their regular wage. 


ARTICLE IV. 


1. An Installer who has been in the service 
for one year will be allowed one week’s 
vacation with full pay; and after two years’ 
service he shall be allowed two weeks annual 
vacation with full pay. The Company will 
endeavour to make all vacation reliefs be- 
tween the months of April and October. 


1. An Installer when required to travel 
from Headquarters shall be furnished with 
transportation and sleeping berth, together 
with a reasonable allowance for meals, and 
hotel accommodation, while away from Head- 
quarters. 


2. An Installar will be paid pro rata time 
if required to travel in excess of his regular 
daily trick between the hours of 8 a.m. and 
11 p.m., two hours to be deducted for meals. 


3. If required, an Installer will be advane- 
ed funds to meet travelling expenses. 


ARTICLE VI. 


1. If an Installer receives leave of absence 
for a period of three months or less, he may 
retain his position and seniority for that 
period. If his leave of absence be extended 
for an additional three months, he may retain 
his seniority for such period, and his position 
will at once be bulletined vacant, but this is 
not intended to apply in cases of bona fide 
sickness. ; 


ARTICLE VII. 

(Wage Rates) 
The rate of pay for all Installers shall be 
sixty cents per hour for the first year aud 


seventy cents per hour thereafter, these rates 
to be effective April Ist, 1923. 


This Agreement shall be effective May Ist, 
1923, and will remain in effect subject to 
thirty (30) days’ notice in writing by either 
party hereto. 

(Sgd.) Gero. D. Prrey, 
Vice Pres’t. and Gen’l. Manager. 
(Sgd.) E. J. Youna, 
General Chairman. 
(Sgd.) THos. Tavuor, 
Chairman Central District. 
(Sgd.) Roxsr. T. BRADLEY, 
Chairman Western District. 


Toronto, Ontario, 
July 24th, 1923. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907. 





"T HE tables presented below sum- 

marize the proceedings under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, for the fiscal year ending March 
$1, 1923; and from March 22, :1907, to 
March 31, 1928. 


1.—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1922 TO 
MARCH 381, 1928 








Industries affected 


applications 
for Boards 


received* 
established 


‘Number of 


Number of 
Number of 
Boards 
strikes not 
averted 

- or ended 





I—DISPUTES AFFECTING 
MINES TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION 
AND OTHER PUBLIC 
UTILITIES: 


(1) Mines:— 


(A) Coal 
(GS) Metals. eee. <2 0 0 0 


(2) Transportation and 
communication :— 


(A) Railways ...... eae 
(B)Street railways...... 
(C) Express 
CD AS DIPPiIs yea ces siete 
(E) ‘Telegraphs .......- 
(F) Telephones ........ 
(3) Miscellaneous:— 
Light and power....... 


IIL—DISPUTES NOT FAL- | 
LING CLEARLY WITHIN | 
THE DIRECT SCOPE OF 
THE ACT: 


(1) Public utilities wn- 
der provincial or mun 
icipal contiol:— 


et 


wo CNNoOCNw 
aq eooocoo 


eoreseerose 


oo onnoms 


(A) Civie employees.... 
(B) Railways .......4.. 
(C) Light and power.. 
(2) Miscellaneous 


Total 


PONS 
eonw 

















*Ineluding six eases left over from preceding 
year, aS stated below. 


The proceedings under the Act during 
the year include six cases in which 
certain proceedings had taken place 
during the preceding year, namely, 
disputes between (1) coal operators, 
members of Western Canada Coal Oper- 


ators’ Association, and certain of their 
employees, being members of District 
18, United Mine Workers of America; 
(2) Algoma Eastern Railway Company, 
Sudbury, Ont., and various classes of 
its employees; (3) Dominion Power and 
Transmission Company, Hamilton, Ont., 
and its linemen, groundmen, etc.; (4) 


II—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS. 




















TRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, 
TO MARCH 31, 1923 
ee B 
6o3 ($8 
Wesel. Ay 
Industries affected DOS some 
Sanz o8Enyg 
fen 3/as eS 
5 Bf 5 ag 
I.—DISPUTES AFFECTING MINES, 
TRANSPORTATION AND COM- 
MUNICATION, OTHER PUBLIC | 
UTILITIES AND WAR WORK:— 
(1) Mines:— 
CA.) AO OBIT LET: 2 SL Be ey said 68 10 
(G1 53) abl 74 0 ime MIR ea edits pla SVR 19 5 
CGH ASDESEOS! WHOS, Ee a 1 0 
(2) Transportation and com- 
munication :— 
GAN VATLWAVSO co uaace sche stele wiiae 179 7 
(B) Street railways............. 98 7 
COS E x rese its | Mere anenin anrerate Wee aby: 1 
CD) SHIP DINE  w./4)5/. Heil elsicabidetS casts 7 0 
(BE) Velegrapns i. oo cc. Sees 16 1 
(F) Telephones. ...........0...- 7 0 
(3) Miscellaneous :— 
(A) Light and power.......... 20 3 
(GB) Mlewators os. 5h a 6: Ane 1 0 
EAUWY AR, WOOL ted ce sl Moi sais hime sa 30 1 
II.—DISPUTES NOT FALLING 
CLEARLY WITHIN THE DIRECT 
SCOPE OF THE ACT:— 
(1) Public utilities under provin- 
cial or municipal control........ 55 1 
(2) Miscellaneous: ,.....-..ssccereenss 65 z 
DO bal ides docdaeipoltdeh sieieesteees 597 37 





Dominion Power and Transmission Com- 
pany and Hamilton Street Railway Com- 
pany, respectively, and various classes 
of their employees; (5) Ottawa Hlectrie 
Railway Company and certain of its 
employees, and (6) employers, members 
of Association of Canadian Building and 
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Construction Industries, Ottawa Branch, 
and certain of their employees being 
hod-carriers. 


On March 31, 1928, results were still 
pending in connection with six applica- 
tions concerning disputes between (1) 
Canadian National Raitways, Western 
Lines, and certain of its employees being 
members of the International Brother- 
hood of Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, 
District No. 6; (2) Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Western Lines, and 
certain of its employees being members 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, District 
No. 6; (8) Canadian National Railways, 
Western Lines, and its dining and sleep- 
ing car employees, members of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Kmploy- 
ees; (4) Brantford Municipal Railway 
Commission and certain of its employees 
being street railway workers, members 
of Local Division No. 685, Amalgamat- 
ed Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America; (5) 
Corporation of the City of Prince Ru- 
pert and certain of its employees being 
members of Civic Employees’ Union 
No. 20, Trades and Labour Congress of 
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Canada, and (6) Winnipeg Electric 
Railway Company and certain of its 
employees being members of the Gas 
Workers’ Union of Winnipeg (Inde- 
pendent). 


The figures contained in Table IL 
may be thought to show discrepan- 
cies aS compared with those appearing 
in the yearly summary. A closer ex- 
amination will, however, show the re- 
spective statements to be in agreement. 
A complete statement of proceedings 
for a year must show all disputes dealt 
with during the fiseal year. The figures 
of the yearly statement include, there- 
fore, disputes carried over from the 
previous year and which are counted 
in the summary of that year’s proceed- 
ings. Thus the same dispute may pro- 
perly figure in the annual statetment for 
each of two years. In the statistical re- 
capitulation covering several years, as 
above, it is necessary that no dispute 
shall be counted more than once, and 
account is taken of the number of ap- 
plications received during the year and 
thus brought within the purview of the 
statute. 


SETTLEMENT OF STRIKE OF COAL MINERS AT CANMORE, 
ALBERTA. 


ON June 14 a strike of coal miners 

employed by the Canmore Coal 
Company took place at Canmore, Al- 
berta. The dispute arose out of the 
dismissal of two men. The strike was 
in contravention of a clause in the 
Agreement between the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association and District 
18, United Mine Workers of America, 
which reads as follows: 


Management of Mine. — The right to hire 
and discharge, the management or the mine 
and the direction of the working forces are 
vested exclusively in the Company, and the 
United Mine Workers of America shall not 
abridge this right. However, the Company 
agrees not to discharge employees or refuse 
work to applicants on account of, or because 


of, their affiliation with the United Mine 
Workers of America. 


On instructions of the officials of Dis- 
trict 18 work was resumed on July 7 and 
negotiations were begun for a settlement 
of the dispute in accordance with this 
agreement. The representatives of 
the two parties were Messrs. R. M. 
Young, Commissioner of the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association, and 
W. A. Sherman, President of District 
18, United Mine Workers of America. 


As these two could not reach an agree- 
ment upon the matters in dispute they 
sent a joint request to the Honourable 
James Murdock, Minister of Labour, 
asking him to appoint an independent 
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chairman. The Minister accordingly 
appointed Rev. Dr. Charles W. Gordon, 
Chairman of the Council of Industry for 
Manitoba, as independent chairman. On 
July 27, a settlement of the matters in 
dispute was reached on the following 
terms suggested by the Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF THE DispuTE BETWEEN THE CAN- 
MORE CoAL CoMPANY AND District No, 18 
OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS 
oF AMERICA 


The management of the Canmore Coal 
Company, Limited, after observation of the 
work of two of its employees engaged in 
rock shovelling in a new rock slope, and 
after notifying these employees as to the 
unsatisfactory nature of their work, in view 
of the spirit shown in response to the warn- 
ing, as well as the lack of efficiency in ser- 
vice rendered by the men, determined to dis- 
miss the employees, which on June 7th was 
done. 


The Pit Committee representing tne rocal 
union, in a series of conferences which lasted 
till June 13th, sought to have the men re- 
instated, but this the Management found it- 
self unable to do. 


Immediately upon the announcement of the 
decision on June 14th, the mine employees, 
in direct contravention of Section C of the 
Article subtitled ‘‘Settlement of local and 
general disputes, went on strike which lasted 
until July 6th. 


On July 4th the District officials who ap- 
parently had not been notified of the strike, 
on being advised of the strike, ordered the 
men back to work. On July 7th work was 
resumed, and negotiations between the parties 
in accordance with the clause of the Agree- 
ment dealing with the settlement of dis- 
putes were begun. The result of these ne- 
gotiations rendered necessary the appoint- 
ment of an Independent Chairman, in harm- 
ony with the Agreement, under whom ne- 
gotiations were resumed on July 24th. 


After various conferences, in which the 
whole matter was carefully considered, the 
following basis of settlement was suggested 
by the Chairman and concurred in by the two 
representative committees: 


1. The historical statement as above is 
accepted as a substantial statement of 
fact. 


2. The Committee of the United Mine 
Workers of America frankly acknowledge 
that the strike of June 14th-July 6th was 
in contravention of the Agreement between 
the Canmore Coal Company, Limited, and 
District Eighteen, United Mine Workers of 
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America, and expresses regret for the same, 
the Committee desiring to go on record 
as standing for the maintenance of agree- 
ments both in spirit and in letter. 


3. The principle involved in the article 
‘‘Management of Mine’’ which gives 
to the management the full and ex- 
clusive right to direct and control the 
working forces for the mutual benefit of 
all parties engaged in the industry, and 
especially in connection with the hiring, 
firing and placing of employees in harmony 
with the clauses of the Agreement, is here- 
by re-affirmed and accepted. 


4. The principle fundamental in all right 
industrial relations, and which is expressed 
and provided for in this Agreement, name- 
ly, that any employee believing that he 
has a just grievance against the manage- 
ment, has a right of appeal, is hereby re- 
affirmed and accepted. 


5. The management was wholly within 
its right in discharging the two employees 
for causes which in the judgment of the 
management were good and sufficient. 


6. The management, however, without 
abrogating in any degree its right of dis- 
charge in these cases, accepts the sugges- 
tion of the Chairman that in the case of 
Mr. Mendryuz a less penalty than perman- 
ent discharge for the offences complained 
of might be sufficient, and that this man 
be taken again on the working force of 
the Company, it being understood that he 
gives his frank and full undertaking to 
give faithful and hearty service according 
to his ability. In view of all the circum- 
stances, the Chairman does not feel justi- 
fied in recommending compensation for idle 
days. 


7. In view of the fact that the other 
man, Mr. Dykum, failed to appear before 
the Committee, the Chairman suggests that 
his case be withdrawn. 


8. The Chairman ventures in conclusion 
to respectfully remind both parties that 
the highest success for all parties associat- 
ed in industry is dependent upon mutual 
co-operation, and that the burden of an- 
xiety and toil necessary to all human ef- 
fort is sensibly lightened by a spirit of 
sympathy and brotherhood. 


(Signed) CHARLES W.GORDON 
Chairman. 
We concur: 
Miners’ Representatives. 
(Signed) Per R. PEAcocK 
Operators’ Representatives. 
(Signed) per R. M. Youne 
Calgary, Alta., July 27, 1923. 
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THE COST OF LIVING, COMMISSION FOR THE COAL MINING 
INDUSTRY IN VANCOUVER ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


epee a TRS) SER 


A ROYAL Commission was appointed 

by Order-in-Council on January 21, 
1919, to determine every three months 
any changes occuring in the estimated 
cost of living for coal miners in Vancou- 


ver Island and to determine the amount ! 


by which wages should be increased or 
decreased for the ensuing three months 
in accordance with the change in the 
cost of living; the Commrssion being 
appointed at the request of the opera- 
tors and miners concerned. 


The Commission consisted of one re- 
presentative of the coal miners, one re- 
presentative of the coal mining operators 
with the Fair Wages Officer of the La- 
bour Department resident at Vancouver 
as chairman. 


The Commission has continued to 
make quarterly investigations since that 
time, agreements having been made be- 
tween committees of the coal miners and 
the. principal operators that wages 
should be adjusted according to the 
findings of the Commission. 


The appointment of the Commission 
followed the settlement of disputes as to 
changes in wages in the district during 
1918, (aroun, Gazerrm. February, 
1919, page 111 and May, 1919, page 
530). 
miners had been increased by about 30 
per cent or approximately $1 per day. 
Early in the year 1918 the miners 
demanded an increase in wages to meet 
the rising cost of lying and through 
the mediation of Mr. D. T. Bulger, the 
Fair Wages Officer of the Labour De- 
partment stationed at Vancouver, a flat 
increase of 50 cents per day was agreed 
upon, effective from May 1. 


This was a cost of living bonus in 
addition to the daily wages of men on 
day rates and to the daily earnings of 
men on ‘contract rates’’, that is ‘‘ piece 


Between 1914 and 1918 wages of. 


rates’’ per ton, yard, ete. In August 
the miners represented that the previous 
increases in wages had covered only the 
increases in the cost of food, ete., but 
that the cost of clothing and other 
items had been rising, particularly dur- 
ing 1918. <A daily increase of 75 cents 
in November was the sum estimated by 
Mr. Bulger as the amount required to 
meet not only the increase in the cost 
of food, but the increases in other items 
from 1914 up to that time. The Fuel 
Controller for Canada had fixed the 
prices of coal at the mines, based upon 
costs, and permitted the operators to 
raise the prices of coal im accordance 
with the increased costs due to these 
wage increases, retail prices being ad- 
vanced accordingly under the Fuel Con- 
troller’s regulations governing the prices 
and distribution of coal. The operators 
and miners then agreed that similar 
adjustments in wages according to 
changes in the cost of the necess- 
aries of life should be made quarterly 
and that the Dominion Government 
should be asked to appoint a Commis- 
sion including a representative from 
each party to investigate and report the 
changes to be made. 


A similar policy had been adopted 
early in 1917 in the coa. mining area in 
South Eastern British Columbia. and 
Alberta, commonly known as District 
18 of the United Mine Workers of Ame- 
rica, and wages and price of coal were 
in that district adjusted by a similar 
Commission operating under the Direc- 
tor of Coal Operations for that area 
from April 1917 to December, 1918. In 
August, 1918, a similar arrangement 
was made for the shipbuilding industry 
in British Columbia. In this case the 
shipbuilding employers and the em- 
ployees agreed to use the information as 
to prices published in the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE regarding Vancouver, New West- 
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minsier and Victoria, and jointly select- 
ed Mr. W. L. MacDonald of Vancouver 
as ‘‘Adjustor’’. The quarterly invest- 
_ igations were made by him under the 

authority of the Department of Labour 
from June, 1918, to September, 1919. 
(Lapour Gazerrn June 1918, page 412, 
and December, 1919, page 1404). In 
July, 1918, an agreement was reached 
between the Vancouver Gas Company 
and its employees that wages should be 
adjusted quarterly according to the 
changes in the cost of living as deter- 
mined by Mr. MacDonald and the latter 
made the investigations required for 
this agreement from June, 1919, to Oc- 
tober, 1919. 


Arrangements for the adjustment of 
industrial disputes on similar lines were 
made about this time in various coun- 
tries, one instance of particular interest 
in this connection being that effected 
in the United States for the adjustment 
of wages of employees of shipbuilding 
contractors for the United States Gov- 
ernment, where the Shipping Board 
agreed that the necessary cost of living 
investigations should be made by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics. 


Toward the end of 1919 and early in 
1920, five Conciliation Boards were es- 
tablished under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with disputes 
as to wages in coal mining in Nova 
Scotia, and the following provision was 
inserted in the agreement resulting be- 
tween the Dominion Coal Company and 
its employees with similar provisions in 
other cases :— 


Provided, however, that should there be 
any change in the cost of living or any dis- 
turbance in economic conditions, or any dis- 
parity in the Schedule of Wages paid by any 
other Coal Company in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, this Schedule may be open for revi- 
sion at the instance of either party to this 
agreement at the end of each four months’ 
period during the existence of this Agree- 
ment, 


In this case however no provision, 
was made for investigation to ascertain 
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the extent of the changes in the cost of 
living or other conditions mentioned. 
A Royal Commission, appointed on July 
1, 1920, to deal with a demand for an 
increase in wages among cther matters, 
recommended an increase of $1 per day 
for men on day wages and 25 per cent 
for contract miners, subject to the adop- 
tion of a system of readjustment of 
wage rates according to output. This 
recommendation was not accepted and 
a flat increase of 55 cents per day and 
10 per cent for contract rates was ac- 
cepted in November for one year from 
December 1, 1920. 


In the.,.autumn. of 1922, in.) re- 
newing the agreement with its em- 
ployees, one company established the 
eost of living bonus at $1 per day, the 
amount as adjusted at the time by the 
Commission being 93 cents. (LABOUR 
GazettE November, 1922, page 1214.) 
The agreements for other collieries 
run until October 31, 19238. (Lasour 
GazeTtEe February, 1922, page 228.) In 
the autumn of 1921, the agreements pro- 
vided that the increases in wages prior 
to May, 1918, should be included in the 
regular schedules, making $4.20 a new 
base for all rates to which the cost of 
living bonus as adjusted from time to 
time continues to be added, no charges 
to be made below the new schedule. _ 


The report for the latest inquiry for 
the quarter ending June 380, 1923, was 
made July 31, 1923. The Commission 
consisted of Mr. Matthew Gunness, re- 
presenting the miners; Mr. Tulley 
Boyce, representing the operators, and 
Mr. F’. BE. Harrison, Fair Wages Officer 


of the Department of Labour, chairman. 


As in previous investigations, forms 
containing a list of groceries, provisions, 
meats, etc., were sent out to the mer- 
chants and dealers with whom the ma- 
jority of the miners were accustomed 
to trade in the various localities. The 
method of computing the changes for 
the period under review was the same 
as used for previous adjustments, name- 
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ly, to determine the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease, as the case may be, 
of prices at the end of the quarter, over 
the prices at the end of the preceding 
quarter, for groceries, provisions, meats, 
ete,, and to add a further two-fifths of 
this inerease (or decrease) as an equi- 
valent to cover similar increases (or 
decreases) in clothing, ete. 


For the quarter ending June 30, 1923, 
a decrease of 0.68 per cent was ascer- 
tained, which amounted to a decrease in 
wages of 2 cents per day both where the 
base rate was $3 per day, and where 
the base rate was $3.15, the decrease in 
wages to become effective on August 1, 
1923, and to apply to all underground 
service, clerical and office employees. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


HE number of strikes and lockouts 

in Canada in existence at some time 
or other durmg the month of July was 
Tour, less. Pawn, Ut) ef datien Lee, wbde 
loss for July was greater than in 
July, 1922, being 310,608 working days 
as compared with 255,734 working days 
lost in the corresponding month of the 
previous year. 
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Sixteen disputes involving 2,821 work- 
people were carried over from June. 
One of the sixteen strikes commencing 
prior to July and four of the five com- 
mencing during July, terminated during 
the month. At the end of July, there- 
fore, there were on record 16 strikes: 
rafting crew, South Devon; clothing 
workers, Toronto; photo engravers, Mon- 
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Slight increases were noted in sugar, 
barley, sago, canned roast beef, brooms, 
soda biscuits, cookies and evaporated 
peaches. Sharp increase was noted in 
pickles. Slight decreases were noted in 
jam, molasses, beans, canned salmon, 
flour, graham flour, pastry flour, rolled 
oats, cheese, bacon, butter, evaporated 
figs and fresh meats. Sharp decreases 
were noted in canned corned beef and 
evaporated apricots. 


No. charges were noted in tapioca, 
peas, canned beans, peas and corn, to- 
matoes, Inuch tongue, laundry soaps, 
vinegar, buckwheat flour, canned meats, 
oatmeal, lard, milk, tea, coffee, currants, 
flavouring extracts and prunes. 


CANADA DURING JULY, 1923 


treal; printing compositors, Hamilton; 
three strikes of printing compositors at 


Montreal; printing compositors, Tor- 
onto; printing compositors, Winni- 
peg; printing compositors and_ press- 
men, Halifax; printing compositors 


and pressmen, Ottawa; printing com- 
positors and pressmen, Vancouver; 
steel workers, Sydney; motormen and 
conductors at Niagara Falls; longshore- 
men, Miramichi, and seamen at Van- 
couver. 


One strike listed in the statistical table 
was reported in July to have terminat- 
ed prior to July 1, and had not previous- 
ly been so reported in earlier issues of 
the LAazour GAZETTE. 


Of the five disputes which terminat- 
ed during the month, three involving 
18,738 employees terminated in favour 
of the employers; one involving 300 em- 
ployees terminated in favour of the em- 
ployees, and one, involving 250 employ- 
ees was terminated by a compromise. Of 
the five disputes commencing during the 
month, one was for increased wages, one 
for increased wages and shorter hours, 
and three were in sympathy with the 


See 
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steel workers of Sydney who had gone on 
strike during June. 


The industries chiefly affected by dis- 
putes were: Printing and Publishing, 


where ten disputes involved 719 
employees, causing a loss of 17,975 
days; Coal Mining, where four dis- 


putes involved 138,983 employees and 
a time loss of 240,433 working 
days; Water ‘Transportation, two 
strikes, 831 employees, time loss of 
7,025 working days; Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing, one strike involving 
1,700 employees with a time loss of 42,- 
500 working days, and Street Railway 
Construction, one strike, 300 employees 
and a time loss of 900 working days. 


The most important industrial dis- 
turbance during the month was the 
strike of coal miners in Cape Breton 
which involved 11,180 employees. This 
strike was in sympathy with the steel 
workers’ strike of Sydney and was also 
to enforce the withdrawal of the military 
forces and the provincial police. Other 
sympathetic strikes of coal miners oc- 
curred in Pictou County, N.S., and 
Drumheller, Alta. 


The record of the Department in- 
eludes lockouts as well as strikes, but a 
lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical tables, 
therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. <A strike or lockout, 
included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work in- 
volving six or more employees and last- 
ing more than one working day. Dis- 
putes of only one day’s duration or less, 
and disputes involving less than six em- 
ployees are not included in the publish- 
ed record, but a separate record of such 
disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and the figures are given in the 
annual review. 


Information was also received in the 
Department relating to disputes causing 
interruptions to industry during June 
and July, which were not strikes as 
above defined. Reference was made in 
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the June issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
to a strike of four carpenters at Pem- 
broke, which occurred on June 1, when 
the union demanded a renewal of the 
previous year’s agreement. Work was 
resumed June 18, three contractors hav- 
ing signed the agreement. On July 10, 
some 200 :trackmen at New Glasgow 
ceased work on account of the discharge 
of an employee. Negotiations were car- 
ried on with the result the man was re- 
engaged and work was resumed July 11. 


The following notes give information 
in regard to certain disputes additional 
to that shown in the tabular statement. 


Coan Miners, Care Breton, N.S.: — 
This strike occurred on June 14, against 
the discharge of certain employees. 
Work was resumed July 7, when the 


men returned to work pending a final 


decision on the matter which was sub- 
mitted to arbitration. Elsewhere in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE a detailed account of 
this settlement is given. 


Coan MINERS, CAPE Breton, N.S. :— 
On July 4, 11,180 coal miners in Cape 
Breton went on strike in sympathy 
with the steel workers at Sydney who 
had ceased work June 28, and also to 
enforce the withdrawal of the military | 
forces and provincial police. After 
being on strike about three weeks the 
strike was called off on July 24, on 
orders from the International Union 
headquarters. A full account of this 
strike appears elsewhere in the present 
issue of the LaBour GAzErre, 


Coat Miners, Pictou Country, N.S.: 
On July 10, coal miners to number of 
1,853 throughout Pictou County went 
cn strike in sympathy with the steel 
workers at Sydney. Conferences were 
held and at a mass meeting held at 
Westville on July 18, it was decided to 
call the strike off. This was done and 
work was resumed July 23. 


Coau Miners, DRUMHELLER, ALTA. :-— 
Seven hundred coal miners at Drum- . 
heller, Alta., went on strike July 12, in 
sympathy with the steel. workers at 
Sydney, N.S. On July 14, a mass meet- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JULY, 1923. 











Industry, occupation 
and locality 


employees 
involved 


Number of 





} 





in work- 


Time loss 


ing days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to July, 1923. 
] 


Loceginc— 


Rafting crew, Beoude and paper 


South Devon, N 


MininG, NoN-FERROUS, SMELTING 


AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Canmore, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 


Olothing : 


Clothing workers, Toronto, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing: 


Photo engravers, Montreal, Que. 


Printing compositors, Hamilton, 
Ont, 


Printing compositors, Montreal, 
Que. 


Printing compositors, Montreal, 
Que. 


Printing compositors, Montreal, 
Que. 


Printing compositors, Toronto, 
Ont. 


Printing compositors, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Printing compositors and press- 
men, Halifax, N. § 


Printing compositors and press- 
men, Ottawa, Ont. 


Printing compositors and press- 
men, Vancouver, B. C 


Iron, Steel and Products: 


Steel workers, Sydney, N. S. 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 


Builders’ labourers, Quebec, Que. 





37 


250 


10 


10 


140 


350 


74 


21 


il 


1,700 








175 


250 


250 


3,500 


525 


2,100 


275 


42,500 


Commenced June 12, for increased wages. Untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced June 4, against the discharge of em- 
ployees. Men returned to work July 7 pending a 
final agreement. 


Commenced Apri! 17, for recogniton of union. Unter- 
minated. 


aoa Oe May 2, 1921 for shorter hours. Untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by employ- 
ers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to perform 
work that came from shop where strike existed. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced July 1, 1921, for inereased wages and 44 
hour week. Unterminated. 


Commenced Septsmbder 15, 1921; Employer refused. to 
negotiate a new agreement with the union. Unter- 
minated. 


Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 44- 
hour week. Unterminated. 


Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
ee of employers to renew agreement. Untermin- 
ated. : 


Commenced May 2, 1921 for shorter hours with same 
weekly wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 2, 1921, for increased wages and 44 
hour week. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 28, for increased wages, the S-hour 
day and check-off system of collecting union dues. 
Unterminated. 


vial haste! hots s|eeeeeeees-| Commenced May 1, 1923, for increased wages. Infor- 


mation received indicates employment conditions 
are no longer affected. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JULY, 1923.—(continued.) 


pp) ee) PS ee ee eee 
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23 | ga8 
Industry, occupation ae $ Bas 
and locality aS = i 
3.4 ee & 
a ieee ved ce ee cee 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Street and Electric Railways: 
Motormen and conductors, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 9 
Water transportation: 
Seamen, Vancouver, B. O. 81 


Remarks 





295 |Commenced July 2, 1922, for recognition of union. 


Unterminated. uJ 


2,025 |Commenced June 29, for increased wages. Untermin- 


ated. 'W 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during July, 1923. 


Minine, NoN-FERROUS, SMELTING} 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Cape Breton, N.S. 11,180 | 216,700 
Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta. 700 2,100 
Coal miners, Pictou County N.S. 1,853 20,383 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Street railway construction: 
Labourers and trackmen, Mon- 300 900 
treal, Que. a 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water transportation: 
Longshoremen, Miramichi, N. B. 250 | 5,000 





Commenced July 4, in sympathy with striking steel 
workers and to enforce the withdrawal of troops 
and provincial police. July 24. Miners voted to 
call of strike July 24 om orders from International 
President. 


Commenced July 12, in sympathy with the steel wor- 
kers at Sydney. Miners voted to return to work July 
16 on orders from district President. 


Commenced July 10, in sympathy with the steel wor- 
kers at ‘Sydney ‘Miners voted to return to work 
July 23, on orders from International President. 


Commenced July 20, for increased wages. hdd by 
negotiations and ‘work resumed J uly 24. 


Commenced July 9, for increased wages and shorter 
hours. Unterminated. bes 


ieee hak SL ee FS nm FE eae CPA AT ESR ee ce Or 


ing was held at which it was decided 
that the strike would be called off. 
Work was resumed July 16. 


Printing TRADES IN TEN CITIES: 
The strike of printing trades in job 
offices in various cities which began in 
the spring and early summer of 1921, 
for the 44-hour week, was still in pro- 
gress in ten cities and involved 710 
employees and resulted in a time loss 
of 17,975 working days during July. 


SrreL WoRKERS, SYDNEY, N.S 
This strike was carried over from the 
previous month’s record and remained 
unsettled at the end of July. Informa- 
tion received in the Departmert 
indicates that it was terminated early 
in August. 


LABOURERS AND 'TRACKMEN, Mown- 


TREAL: — A strike of 800 labourers and 
trackmen at Montreal took place on. 
July 20, for an increase in wages. The 
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prevailing rates were 30 cents per hour 
for labourers and 387 cents per hour for 
trackmen; the rates demanded were 35 
eents per hour for labourers and 42 
eents per hour for trackmen. Negotia- 
tions were carried on and an increase 
of 5 cents per hour was granted. Work 
was resumed July 24. 
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LONGSHOREMEN, Mrpawicai, N.B.: — 
On July 9,.a strike of ‘longshoremen 
occurred which involved about 250 
employees at different mills along the 
Miramichi. The ‘longshoremen had 
been receiving 50 cents per hour for a 
10-hour day. They now demanded 55 
cents per hour and a 9-hour day. At 
the end of July this strike remained 
unsettled. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN | 
IRELAND DURING JUNE 1923 


HE British Minstry of Labour 

Gazette for July contains the fol- 
lowing information respecting strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland during June, 1923, 
based upon returns from employers and 
workpeople. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
— The number of trade disputes in- 
volving a stoppage of work, reported 
to the Department as beginning in June 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
was 54, as compared with 49 in the 
previous month and 32 in June, 1922. 
In these new disputes 31,000 workpeople 
were directly involved, and 2,000 in- 
directly involved (i.e., thrown out of 
work at the establishments where the 
disputes occurred, though not them- 
selves parties to the disputes). In ad- 
dition, 66,000 workpeople were involved, 
either directly or indirectly, in 47 dis- 
putes which began before June, and 
were still in progress at the beginning 
of that month. The number of new and 
old disputes was thus 101, involving 
99,000 workpeople, and resulting in a 
loss durmg June of 1,244,000 working 


days. b leah GAN? HAN NEE 


Causes. — Of the 54 disputes begin- 
ning in June, 12, directly involving 8,000 
workpeople, arose out of proposed re- 
ductions in wages, 12, directly involving 
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Building ........ ed Wille sik NS 4,000 54,000 
Mining and quar- 
Tying ony, 4| 12 | 16 16,000 113,000: 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding! 18 | 4 | 17 82,000 697,000: 
Pextiler ens saerbeounarse Dh pi teitlinn 81,000 230,000: 
Transport ....... 3| 3| 6 6,000 17,000: 
Food, etc., trades.| 2] 3| 5 7,000 96,000 
Other trades...... @1 | 16 | 87 3,000 37,000 
Total, June, 1923} 47 | 54 /101 99,000 1,244,000 
“Total, May, 1923] 41 | 49|90| 48,000 | 807,000 _ 
Total, June, 1922} 50 | 32 | 82 *311,000 2,078,000 | 








*A dispute involving over 250,000 people in the: 
engineering industry was in progress in June. 


1,000 workpeople, on other wages ques-- 
tions; 15, directly mvolving 14,000: 
workpeople, on questions of trade union 
principle; 4, directly involving over 
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6,000 workpeople, in sympathy with 
workpeople involved in other disputes; 
and 11, directly involving 2,000 work- 
people, on other questions. 


Resuuts. — Settlements were effected 
during June in the case of 32 new dis- 
putes, directly involving 20,000 work- 
people, and 14 old disputes, directly in- 
volving 3,000 workpeople. Of these new 
and old disputes, 7, directly involving 
10,000 workpeople, were settled in 
favour of the workpeople; 17, directly 
involving 3,000 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 22, directly m- 
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volving 10,000 workpeople, were com- 
promised. In the case of 12 disputes, 
directly 9,000 workpeople, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


involving 


The accompanying table analyses the 
disputes in progress in June in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland by groups 
of industries, and indicates the number 
of workpeople involved (whether direct- 
ly or indirectly) at the establishments 
concerned, and the approximate time 
lost durmg the month in all disputes in 
progress. 





PROCEEDINGS OR THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 


Governing Body of International Labour 
Office 
A’ the Session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office 
which was held on April 10 to 18, ‘a 
committee of nine members was appoint- 
ed to make recommendations as to the 
means of furthering the ratification of 
the eight hours convention. The com- 
mittee met at Paris on June 2 and adopt- 
ed the following resolution :— 


‘Considering that difficulties have 
occurred with regard to the application 
of the provisions of the Washington 
Convention concerning the Hight Hour 
Day and 48-hour Week, and that these 
difficulties have impeded the ratification 
of the Convention by certain countries. 


‘Considering that one of the coun- 
tries thus affected is Great Britain, a 
country in which hours of work are in 
practically general agreement with the 
terms of the Convention. 


‘*Paying tribute to the desire express- 
ed by the British Government to ratify 
the Convention and afier examination 
of this Government’s suggestion to re- 
move the difficulties in question by 
means of a revision designed to render 
the Convention more elastic, 


‘Considering that such revision might 
destroy the considerable value attaching 
to the present Convention, even not rati- 
fied, as a model and as a means of stimu- 
lating national legislation, 


‘Ts of opmion that before taking up 
any position with regard to the question 
of revision it is desirable to request 
countries which wish to ratify the Con- 
vention and are prevented from so doing 
by the difficulties referred to above, to 


- indicate the definite amendments requir- 


e? to enable them to ratify the Conven- 
tion.’’ 


The report of this committee came 
before the Governing Body at its nine- 
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teenth session which was held on June 
12 and 13, but in accordance with a pro- 
posal of the Workers’ Group, .it was 
decided to postpone until its next session 
the discussion and vote on the conclu- 
sions of the report. 


Ratification of Draft Conventions of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference 


On June 13 it was reported by the 
International Labour Office that 73 rati- 
fications of draft conventions and re- 
commendations of the International La- 
bour Conference had been registered by 
the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations as compared with 65 on Feb- 
bruary 1, reported in the March issue of 
the LapQur GAZETTE on page 225. 
Since the Washington Conference twelve 
countries have notified their adherence 
to the Berne Convention with regard to 
the prohibition of the use of white phos- 
phorus. In sixteen cases ratification 
had been authorized by the competent 
authority but had not yet been commu- 
nicated and in 94 cases ratification had 
been recommended to the competent au- 
thority by the government but approval 
had not yet been signified. The num- 
ber of laws passed and administrative 
measures adopted giving effect partially 
or wholly to the provisions of the draft 
conventions and recommendations was 
98 and the number of such legislative 
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measures proposed but not phalty adopt- 
ed was 68. 


New Labour Legislation in Japan 


The following three bills were intro- 
duced by the Government of Japan 
during the last session of Parliament 
and duly passed without amendment by 
both Houses, according to information 
received by the International Labour 
Office: 4 


1. Act amending the Factory Act. 


2. Act concerning the minimum age 
for employment in industry. 


3. Act regarding the minimum age 
and health certificate of seamen. 


The act concerning the minimum age 
of industrial workers embodies all the 
provisions of the Draft Convention of 
the International Labour Conference of 
Washington in 1919, fixing the minimum 
age for admission of children to indus- 
trial employment, and the Act regarding 
the minimum age and certification of 
health of seamen embodies the provisions. 
of the Genoa Draft Convention fixing 
the minimum age for admissions of chil- 
dren to employment at sea and the 
Geneva Draft Convention concerning the © 
compulsory medical examination of chil- 
dren and young persons employed at 
sea. 


RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN MANITOBA 


S EVERAL measures affecting labour 

were enacted at the session of the 
Manitoba Legislature which was held 
in the early months of the present 
year. The opening Speech from the 
Throne foreshadowed a policy of ri- 
gorous retrenchment, stating that the 
Government while regretting the 
Severe necessity, was obliged, in view 
of their obligations to the whole people 
of Manitoba, to continue to apply po- 


licies of economy in publ expenditure. 
In furtherance of this policy the 
estimated requirements for the admini- 
stration of Mothers’ Allowances were 
reduced from $490,000 to $450,000. 
Reference was made in the Speech to — 
the Dominion-Provincial conference on 
unemployment in September, 1922, in 
which the Province took part, sub- 
sequently aiding the municipalities. 
financially to carry on the work ne- 
cessary to provide employment. 


AvcGustT, 1925 


The Masters and Servants Act was 
amended in regard to the allowance of 
appeals from judgments or orders 
under the Act, the previous limit of 
$25 as the lowest amount regarding 
which appeal is allowed, being reduced 
to $20. 


Free employment agencies, formerly 
allowed under the provisions of the 
Employment Bureau Act of 1918, were 
forbidden by an amendment to the Act 
which extended to agencies operating 
gratis the existing prohibition of those 
operated for gain, the only exception 
permitted to this rule being employ- 
ment offices maintained by employers 
as part of their business organization 
for the exclusive purpose of engaging 
workers for such business. 


The benefits of the Mechanics’ and 
Wage Earners’ Lien Act were extend- 
ed to persons engaged in the clearing of 
any land of timber or serub. The same 
Act was amended also in the sections 
relating to the enforcement of liens, 
facilities being created for transferring 
applications to any county court in any 
judicial division of Manitoba. 


The Builders’ and Workmen’s Act 
was amended by the inclusion of 
municipalities under the definition of 
proprietors as understood in the Act, 
and by allowing appeals in all cases mn 
which the amount in question is $20 
instead of $200 or more, excepting only 
those cases which are concerned with 
the penalties imposed under the Act 
upon builders or contractors for not 
keeping pay lists as required. 


The Winnipeg City Charter was 
amended to enable the city council to 
prohibit the employment (except under 
special circumstances) of any female 
persons in certain businesses owned, 
nanaged, or conducted by Chinese per- 
sons, that is, victualling houses, hotels, 
refreshment, reception, or entertain- 
ment rooms, and laundries. 


An Act was passed to enable munici- 
palities to borrow money for seed grain 
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purposes up to $60,000 subject to cer- 
tain conditions, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council having authority to 
cuarantee debentures issued for this 
purpose. 


The Farm Loans Act and the Rural 
Credits Aet were also enlarged in 
several particulars. 


An Act was passed to make uniform 
the law respecting warehousemen’s 
lens, being similar in its provisions to 
acts enacted in other Provinees. 


Another Act provided for the annual 
licensing of grain dealers in the Pro- 
vince. 


The Legislature passed a resolution 
on May 4 expressing the opinion that 
erand juries, while they had rendered 
great service in the past, are now unne- 
cessary and unduly expensive for the 
service rendered, and recommended 
‘“that His Majesty’s advisers take such 
steps as may be expedient to bring 
about the abolition of the grand jury 
system in Manitoba.’’ 


A special session of the legislature 
was held at the end of July, to give 
effect to the policy on liquer control 
which was approved by the electors of 
the Province in a recent referendum 
vote. At the special session it was 
stated that the reductions which had 
been made in the allowances to mothers 
under the Mothers’ Allowance Act 
since the beginning of the present fiscal 
year, in consequence of the Govern- 
ment’s policy cf retrenchment above 
referred to, amounted to about 8 per 
cent of the previous year’s total. The 
names of all eligible applicants, it was 
stated, were received and placed on a 
waiting list, and at the end of July 
these, numbering eighteen families, 
were all receiving support. It was 
found by that time that the Mothers’ 
Allowance Commission had sufficient 
funds to take care of all applicants 
from January 1 to July 1, and it was 
anticipated that $450,000, the estimated 
amount of expenditure, would be suf- 
fiicient for the requirements of the fiscal 
year. 
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THE STRIKES OF STEEL WORKERS AND COAL MINERS IN 
| NOVA SCOTIA 


N June 28, employees in the plant 

of the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, at Sydney, Nova Scotia, members 
of the Amalgamated Association of Steel 
and Tin Workers, commenced a strike. 
They had demanded a 20 per cent in- 
erease in wages, an eight-hour day and 
the ‘‘check-off’’, that is, the deduction 
by the employer of the union dues from 
the pay of those employees who belong- 
ed to the union and had signed a request 
to the employer to make such reduction 
until further notice. These demands 
had not been granted and negotiations 
on the subject had apparently promised 
no solution. On July 8, the coal miners 
employed by the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany and the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company went on strike in protest 
against the presence of the militia, 
which, shortly after the steel workers’ 
strike began, had been, on the requisi- 
tion of the County Judge, sent into the 
district, and of the provincial police, 
sent in at the request of the County 
Sheriff and the Chief of Police of Syd- 
ney. Between July 4 and July 16, and 
in support of the position assumed by 
the Sydney miners with respect to the 
presence in the district of soldiers and 
provincial police, miners went on strike 
in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, and at 
Drumheller, Alberta, while sometime 
later small numbers of men employed 
at other mines in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney ceased work. 


Prior to these strikes there had been 
disputes as to wages, not only in the 
steel plant but in many of the coal 
mines involved. Most of the mines 
affected were subsidiaries of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, Limited, 
which controlled the Dominion Coal 
Company, Glace Bay; the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company, Sydney; the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company of 


Sydney Mines and Trenton; the Acadia 
Coal Company, Stellarton and Thorburn, 
and the Cumberland Railway and Coal 
Company, Springhill, Nova Scotia. A 
strike of steel workers had occurred in 
February against the dismissal of an 
employee, alleged to be on account of 
union activities, and in June the coal 
miners at Sydney Mines were on strike 
for a day or two against the Company’s 
action in laying off a few men. In May 
also, in the steel works, 36 moulders’ 
helpers had struck against the employ- 
ment of a non-union man but returned 
to work in two days without attaining 
their object. 


There had been for some time mani- 
fested among members of certain labour 
organizations in the district, a move- 
ment to cooperate with the advocates of 
communism on the lines of the Soviet 
system of government in Russia, but the 
Executive Board of the United Mine 
Workers of America had refused to al- 
low the Nova Scotia miners’ local in Dis- 
trict 26 to join this movement. Search 
in homes and offices of labour men by 
the provincial police for evidence of 
agitation and sedition had led here and 
there to threats of strikes m protest. 
Prior to May lst there had been reports 
that demonstrations of workingmen’s 
support of various labour policies in 
the Sydney district and elsewhere might 
lead to strikes or disturbances on that 
date, but no trouble occurred beyond 
parades and speeches advocating va- 
rious policies; numbers of workers took 
a holiday while others joined in the 
demonstrations. 


The coal miners had been on strike 
for three weeks in August, 1922, against 
the wage reduction of January Ist of 
that year; the reduction was about 25 
per cent while the settlement of the 
August strike left the miners with a 
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scale 15 to 20 per cent below the 1921 
rates with agreements effective until 
January 15, 1924. During May and 
June of this year representatives of the 
miners’ union negotiated with the em- 
ployers for a revision of this wage scale 
with a view of securing a restoration of 
the scale in effect from November, 1920, 
to December, 1921. Representatives 
from the head office of the United Mine 
Workers of America at Indianapolis 
participated in these negotiations, but 
the employers stated that coal had been 
sold on contracts based on the existing 
wage scale and insisted that the scale 
could not, therefore, be materially in- 
ereased. The union held a district con-: 
vention at New Glasgow on June 29, | 
1923, at which it was decided to take a 
ballot as to a strike for the 1921 wage 
scale. During the convention a telegram 
was received from the International 
President of the United Mine Workers 
stating that the agreements until Jan- 
uary 15 must be kept; it was however 
decided to take a ballot on July 3 and 
to print the International President’s 
message on the ballot. 


In the meantime representatives of 
the steel workers’ union, including re- 
presentatives from the International 
headquarters, negotiated with the steel 
company for’ an increase in wages and 


the ‘‘check-off’’. }In September, 1922, ° 


an increase in wages of 15 per cent had 
been given, raising the rate for com- 
mon labour from 25 cents per hour to 
28 cents and in April, 1923, a further 
increase of 10 per cent and upward was 
given, the rate for common labour rising 
from 28 cents to 32 cents per hour. "The 
eight-hour day with three shifts for the 
twenty-four hours, instead of two shifts 
of twelve hours, or of eleven and thir- 
teen hours for work on continuous pro- 
cesses in iron and steel manufacture, 
had been for some time a subject of 
discussion in Canada and in the United 
States, and was one of the original de- 
mands of the union, but was not press- 
ed towards the end of the negotiations. 
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of the steel company directors was re- 
ceived by the union officials and the 
strike was called early in the morning 
of the 28th. About 2,700 out of some 
3,900 employed in the steel plant were 
reported to have ceased work. Within 
an hour, at 4 A.M., the chief of police 
was called to deal with obstruction of the 
street. Certain disorders occurred that 
same night. Attempts were made to 
prevent workers in the boiler house and 
coke ovens from working. A crowd at- 
tacked one of the gates of the steel 
plant, but were driven off by the steel 
company police and the city police. 
Masks were worn by some of the crowd 
and that night and during the days 
following arrests were made for assault, 
intimidation, wearing of masks, ete. A 
magistrate reading the Riot Act was 
knocked unconscious by a stone. About 
midnight the County Judge sent a re- 
quisition for troops to the Militia Officer 
commanding the district at Halifax, and 
the first detachment, 250 men, reached ' 
Sydney at 4.00 A.M., June 30, others 
following from time to time until about 
the middle of July, when the number . 
reached about 2,000. f 


From the press reports it would ap-| 
pear that on the second day of the strike 
the County Sheriff and the Chief of Po- 
lice of Sydney asked the Attorney Ge- 
neral of the Province for the aid of the 
provincial police and that some officers 
of that force reached Sydney the follow- 
sng day. The Provincial Government 
notified both parties that it was prepar- 
ed to mediate. 


Agence’ 


Disorders and arrests occurred on the 
29th and 30th, the Riot Act being read 
on the latter date, when also the troops. 
fired over the heads of the crowd, after 
which the disturbance subsided. Simi- 
lar disorders occurred from time to time. 
during the strike. Action of the pro-' 
vincial police in handling the crowd on 
the night of July 1 was discussed by the 
Sydney Police Commission the follow- 
ing day and later, the provincial autho- 
rities undertaking that any police acting 


A strike ballot had been taken at the’ improperly would be dismissed and pu- 


end of May. On June 27 the decision 


nished according to law. The City 
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Chief of Police stated that those who 
complained of the conduct of the pro- 
vineial police had been themselves di- 
sorderly. Later the Attorney General 
advised the Sydney Police Commission 
to engage sufficient special constables to 
keep order in the city. j 


On July 3, the coal miners employed 
by the Dominion Coal Company and the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 
(like the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, subsidiaries of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation), held meetings and 
decided to strike against the use of pro- 
vineial police and militia in the city 
during the strike. The maintenance 
men, operating boilers, engines, pumps, 
fans, ete., were called out but m some 
of the collieries these remained at work, 
in some cases throughout the strike and 
in some cases for a few days. The coal 
company officials took the place of the 
maintenance men who left, and supplies 
of food, etc., were sent in to them. In 
spite of this some of the collieries were 
flooded to some extent. From time to 
time the loads of supplies and ears of 
coal for this purpose were held up by 
crowds or pickets but under police or 
military protection were finally put 
through. 


The coal miners in other mines in 
Cape Breton and those on the mainland 
in Pictou and Cumberland counties re- 
fused at first to strike or to vote on the 
question. On July 3, however, the vote 
previously arranged for, as to a strike 
for the 1921 wage scale, was taken, ex- 
cept in Springhill, where the locals re- 
fused to vote. In the other localities 
about half of the union membership 
voted, the official record being reported 
as 3,175 in favour of a strike and 2,574 
against, a majority of 601 in favour. 
The coal miners at Inverness, Cape Bre- 
ton Island, did not strike but sent a pro- 
test to the Provincial Government 
against the working and living con- 
ditions of the steel workers at Sydney 
and asked for an investigation, also pro- 
testing against the presence of militia 
and provincial police. 
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©“ On July 5, the District Secretary 
was credited in the press witn a state- 
ment to the effect that the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, did 
not apply to the strike since it was not 
a dispute regarding wages, hours, work- 
ing conditions, ete. “ 


On July 6, the President and Secre- 
tary of District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, were arrested by 
the authorities for circulating false in- 
formation as to the action of the provin- 
cial police, this information appearing 
in a circular ealling upon the coal mi- 
ners to strike. On the same day news- 
papers printed a telegraphic message 
from the International President of the 
United Mine Workers to the District 
President ordering the miners back to 
work and pomting out that the agree- 
ments with the mine operators must be 
carried out. 


Protests against the use of militia 
and provincial police were sent to the 
Dominion Government by various labour 
organizations, including the Executive 
Council of the Trades and Labour Con- 
eress of Canada, the latter insisting 
that an investigation be held, also ask- 
ing that Parliament be summoned if. 
necessary to take action. The strikers 
at Sydney asked the railway employees 
to refuse to move troops and coal but 
this request was not complied with. 


The coal miners in Pictou struck on 
July 10, some small mines in Cape Bre- 
ton became involved on July 11, and 
miners at Drumheller, Alberta, went 
out on July 12. The President of Dis- 
trict 18 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, covermg Alberta and South 
Kastern British Columbia issued a eall 
for a conference of labour organiza- 
tions in Western Canada to consider 
what might be done, but the Interna- 
tional President of the organization di- 
rected the District President to cancel 
the call and to order the miners at 
Drumheller back to work. This order 
was obeyed and work was resumed in 
Drumheller mines on July 16, 
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Tn the discussion of the strikes atten- 
tion was drawn not only to the use of 
the militia and provincial police but to 
the fact that in the steel strike (as in 
the strike in February) the usual policy 
of the union was not followed in allow- 
ing maintenance men to remain at. work 
and bank the fires, ete., so that loss of 
equipment and property might be avoid- 
ed, and that in the coal strike in most 
of the collieries near Sydney (as in the 
strike in August, 1922,) the men oper- 
ating pumps, fans, etc., were called out 
instead of being allowed to remain and 
prevent damage to the mine as was the 
practice during strikes so long at least 
as no attempts were made to operate 
the mines with strike breakers. 


On July 11, the District Board re- 
plied to the International President re- 
garding his direction that the miners 
return to work and fulfil their agree- 
ment, that the strike was not about the 
terms of the agreement but against the 
use of militia and police in mdustrial 
disputes and that the International 
Board had no jurisdiction in Canada in 
the matter. 


On July 11, the District President and 
Secretary had been released on bail. {On 
the following day the Premier of Nova 
Seotia reached Sydney and met the 
strike committee of the steel workers 
together with the International Vice- 
President for Canada of the union and 
later met the officials of the steel com- 
pany and visited the plant. A pro- 
posal to establish a Joint Council was 
discussed but the negotiations had no 
apparent result in terminating the diss 
pute. By this time the steel plant was 
again working in some departments and 
the officials stated that more men were 
applying for work than could be taken 
on; on July 16, the blast furnace and 
some open hearth furnaces started. It 
was also stated that coal had been pur- 
chased in the United States to fill con- 
tracts for coal in Montreal, and could 
be procured for the coke ovens for the 
steel plant. 
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On July 17, the press carried des- 
patches indicating that the International 
President had revoked the charter of 
District 25, suspending the officials and 
appointine the former International 
Board Member for the District, Mr. 
Silby Barrett of Glace Bay, President 
of the provisional district, with instruc- 
tlons to reorganize the district. The 
text of President Lewis’ message as 
given in the press appears below: 


Mr. Daniel Livingstone, care Mine Workers’ 
Office, Glace Bay, N. S., Canada. 


‘Dear Sir,—Since early in July some 8,000 
or more of the members of the United Mine 
Workers in District 26, have been in a sym- 
pathetic strike. 


‘‘Not only did this strike interfere with 
the production of coal in mines working 
under agreement with the U. M. W. but it 
resulted in the withrawal of enginemen, 
pumpmen and other maintenance men with 
resulting jeopardy to property interests. 


This strike was admittedly incited, en- 
couraged and conducted by you and your 
official associates who are members of the 
executive board of District 26. On July 6, 
after the situation had been officially drawn 
to my attention by the formal protest of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, Limited, 
who are parties to the agreement with the 
U. M. W. in that section, I wired you asking 
for a statement in connection therewith. On 
July 6, you wired reply admitting that 9,000 
men were on strike attempting to justify the 
unwarranted abrogation of contract provi- 
sions by specious arguments. 


On the same date I telegraphed you in be- 
half of the international union a request 
that the men on strike be immediately direct- 
ed to return to work and that provisions be 
made at once for the full protection of the 
mining properties. 


On July 8 you replied saying that my 
instructions would be considered at a meeting 
of the executive board of District 26 on July 
10. On July 11 Alexander McIntyre, vice- 
president of the district telegraphed me that 
the executive board had declined to accede 
to my request and that the illegal strike 
would be continued until its objects were 
attained. 


Notwithstanding the lapse of time, I am in- 
formed today that there is still no indication 
upon your part as president of District 26 
nor on the part of your associates in office 
to terminate the strike and _ discharge 
your honorable obligations under the agree- 
ment or to heed the instructions of the 
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international union in pursuance of its laws 
and policies. 


I am not unmindful that it is probably a 
fruitless task to attempt to reason with you 
in the midst of your mad adventure, yet in 
your sane moments you must recognize the 
course you have been pursuing violates every 
tenet of our organization. It ruthlessly 
tramples upon every rule of conduct of our 
union and constitutes a departure from its 
every tradition. Your deliberate breach of 
the existing contract between the miners of 
Nova Scotia and the union is indefensible 
and morally reprehensible. 


Your assault upon the laws and Dominion 
governments cannot be countenanced by the 
union mine workers of America. The official 
statement of the district executive board that 
the strike was for political purposes is: al- 
luminating and gives additional proof, if 
such was needed of your true intent. I have 
in mind that you are a self-proclaimed re- 
volutionist. I am familiar with the constant 
intrigue between yourself and your evil genius 
MeLachlan and your revolutionary masters 
in Moscow. I can recall the sentiments which 
you enunciated at a comparatively small 
meeting of the international executive board 
at Indianapolis when with the cold ferocity 
of a five-year-old defying its mother you 
announced you were a believer in revolution 


by force. 


No doubt the present strike in Nova Scotia 
corresponds with your idea of a revolution 
against the British government and is a pur- 
suance thereof. 


In consideration of these strange facts, 
the international union feels warranted in 
intervening for the protection of its mem- 
bership and to permit the discharge of its 
properly assumed obligations. 


You may as well know now as at any time 
in the future that the United Mine Workers 
is not a political fanatic who seeks to strike 
down the established institutions of his 
Government. Neither can it be used to 
sustain officers of perverted business morals 
or individuals suffering from mental aberra- 
tion such as yourself and the aggregation of 


papier-mache revolutionists who are associat- 


ed with you. 


By virtue of the authority. vested in me 
by the constitution of the U. M. W. of A., of 
which I am president and in consideration of 
the further authority granted in the premises 
by the international executive board J, here- 
with, advise that the charter of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, stands 
revoked, effective this date. 


Under this section District 26 ceases to be 
an entity and you are automatically depriv- 
ed of your office as president thereof, 
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Alexander McIntyre, vice-president and J. B. 
McLachlan, as secretary treasurer likewise 
have their offices vacated through this same 
precise action. All members of the executive 
board of district 26, including any and all 
other officers of said district are in like 
manner automatically removed from office 
and can no longer undertake to represent in 
any capacity the U. M. W. of A. 


This applies with equal force to Alexander 
Stewart, member of the International Ex- 
ecutive Board. 


Under separate order I am today creating 
a provisional district to function within the 
jurisdiction of former district 26 under the 
direct authority and control of the Interna- 
tional Union. 


Internation representative Silby Barrett, 
of Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, has been designat- 
ed as provisional president thereof with 
sweeping authority to function in every pro- 
per capacity. ° 


In compliance with the laws of the In- 
ternational Union, governing such matters 
you will, together with each of your associat- 
ing retiring officers, turn over to Mr. Silby 
Barrett, president of provisional District 26, 
all monies, official records and documents, 
together with the district office and furniture 
and any other property or things of value 
belonging to former District 26. 


President Barrett will hold such property 
in trust for the future use of the members of 
our. union in that district. 


Insructions will be issued to all local unions 
whose officers are now on strike in Nova 
Scotia to immediately return to work under 
the existing arrangement. Local unions con- 
tinuing in defiance of such order will be 
summarily dealt with in conformity with the 
laws of the U. M. W. of A. 


This office is today notifying Mr. R. M. 
Wolvin, President of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation, Limited, that the international 
union, through its provisional district 26, is 
assuming the equity and obligations of the 
existing joint wage agreement in that ter- 
ritory, as represented ‘by the subsidiary coal 
companies of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration. 

JoHN L. Lewis 


President United Mine Workers 
of America.. 


The new District President imme- 
diately ordered all miners back to work. 
The President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada announced. 
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that the miners should be loyal to the 
union and support the provisional dis- 
trict president. International organ- 
izers of the United Mine Workers were 


also sent to Sydney. Between July 19? 


to 21, several locals voted to return to 
work and on the 21st the remaining lo- 
cals in a mass meeting decided to return 
on July 24. Within a few days the 
various locals formally, on directions 


from the provisional district president, 


voted to eall off the strike. 
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The steel company continued opera- 
tions and on July 20, 1,825 men were 


‘reported working with another blast; 


furnace started. By the end of July 
conditions were reported to be not much 
affected by the strike and on August 1, 
the steel workers’ union formally called 
it off. On July 26, the provincial police! 
force was reduced, on July 28 the troops 
began to move away, and by August 15 
all troops had been released from strike 
duty. ied 





CONDITIONS IN THE ANTHRACITE COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Report of United States Coal Commission 


HE United States Coal Commission 
which was appointed under a law 
passed by Congress last September has 
submitted its separate report on the 


anthracite coal industry as required by 


the law. 


The Commission recommends that 
the industry should be brought under 
public regulation by the creation of a 
governmental authority with power to 
require financial and operating reports, 
to prescribe uniform methods of cost 
accounting and to determine conditions 
for the shipment of coal in interstate 
commerce. 


In the opinion of the Commisson 


The President of the United States should 
' be authorized by act of Congress to declare 
that a national emergency exists whenever 
through ‘failure of operators and miners in 
the anthracite industry to agree upon the 
terms of employment or for any other reason 
there is a suspension of mining operations, 
seriously interrupting the normal supply of 
anthracite fuel in interstate commerce; and 
to take over the operation of the mines and 
the transportation and _ distribution and 
marketing of the product, with full power to 
determine the wages to be paid to mine 
workers, the prices at which the coal shall 
be sold, and, subject to court review, the 
compensation to be paid to land and mine 
owners. 


The basis of the Commission’s recommen- 
dation that mining and marketing of an- 
thracite shall henceforth be regarded as af- 
fected by a public interest rather than 
left to the unqualified and uncontrolled opera- 
tion of the laws of supply and demand under 
free competition is the fact that there is 
and can be no such free competition because 
the supply is limited and controlled. 


Nature has given to eastern Pennsylvania 
a practical monopoly of anthracite, the only 
other producing region worth noticing being 
Wales, where a few million tons are mined 
each year, the greater part of it for export 
to the continent. The underground reserves 
of Pennsylvania anthracite are less than 
fifteen billion tons, about two-thirds of the 
original deposits. The coal lands are owned 
by a small number of corporations, estates 
and individuals, who seldom offer even small 
tracts for sale and who enjoy the full un- 
earned increment caused by increasing de- 
mand and by differential advantages. Ninety 
per cent or more of the unmined coal is con- 
trolled by eight coal companies and affiliated 
corporations. There is a unified control of 
mine labour, the entire region being for 
practical purposes 100 per cent organized for 
collective bargaining. For better or for worse 
the fact to be faced today is that wages, 
hours, and working conditions must be satis- 
factory to the workers. 


Under such circumstances some of the 
operators who want peace at any price in 
order to continue their profitable operations 
fail to insist on exacting from the workers 
that honest day’s work which in the long run 
is as much in the interest of the workers as 
it obviously is in the interests of the public. 
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Together with the land and labour monopoly 
there is finally a concentration of coal mining 
in a small group of large companies.’’ 


In discussing the price of coal the 
Commission state that in ten years the 
price of stove coal has practically 
doubled, in line with the general ad- 
vance in commodity prices, but while 
the prices of other commodities reach- 
ed their peak at various times from 
1917 to 1920, with subsequent declines, 
the price of anthracite has continued 
steadily upward. In analysing the 
various items entering into mine prices 
the report states: 


Tt is found that all the factors involved in 
mining costs contribute to the increase in mine 
prices. In the 10 years under review by the 
Commission’s accounting staff, labour costs m 
the production of fresh-mined coal have risen 
from $1.56 a gross ton in 1913 to $4.12 in 
the first quarter of 1923, the cost of supplies 
from 35 to 71 cents, and general expenses 
from 32 to 92 cents. Labour cost bears about 
the same relation to total mine cost in 1923 
(71.7, per. cent), as in 1913 .(70 per cent); 
supplies cost relatively less in 1923; and the 
general expenses are relatively higher in 1923. 


A number of interesting points were 
brought out in some __ sociological 
studies made by the Commission re- 
gearding the composition of the mining 
population in the anthracite coal fields, 
their living costs and wage rates. In- 
formation relating to the nationality, 
places of domicile, ages, marital 
status, ete. of the mine workers was 
obtained from the original schedules of 
the census of 1920. Some of the facts 
deduced were as follows: 


The 1920 returns show 147,456 anthracite 
mine workers. These together with their 
families number approximately five hundred 
thousand persons. The mine workers them- 
selves constitute about one-half of the oc- 
ceupied males in the communities in which the 
mine workers live; and they and their house- 
holds together constitute about one half of 
the populations of the counties in which’ the 
anthracite coal fields lie. Approximately 90 
per cent of the anthracite mine workers live 
in communities that are independent of the 
employing companies. They live just as the 
mass of other Americans live, in free self- 
governing communities where their civic rights 
are within their own keeping. Comparatively 
few of the mine workers live in company- 
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owned houses, so that they are free to go 
from one mine to another to work without its 
having any effect on the tenure of their 
domicile. 


Over 22,500 of. the foreign born cannot 
read any language, so that safety notices or 
instructions would be meaningless to them; 
and nearly 10,000 of them cannot speak 
English and would have difficulty in under- 
standing their foremen unless these spoke their 
particular language. These figures suggest, 
therefore, that there has been remissness 
somewhere in the matter of teaching the 
foreign born the language of the country, 
just as there appears also a lack of energy 
on the part of the various organizations that 
might properly be looked to in the matter 
of stimulating their interest in acquiring 
American citizenship. : 


With regard to the cost of living the 
report states: 


A list of the food supplies purchased by 
550 families for six months last winter (Octo- 
ber-March) was obtained from storekeepers’ 
records, and prices of foods on December 15, 
1922, were secured from 83 stores patronized 
by the families of 16,469 mine workers, num- 
bering approximately 100,000 people. The 
lowest prices were found in the cities of 
2,500-10,000 population; the highest in the 
small mining village, with the cities of Wilkes- 
Barre and Seranton not far behind. In the 
small village the winter’s supply of food cost 
2 per cent more than in the two large an- 
thracite cities; in the towns of 10,000-50,000 
it cost 8 per cent less, and in the small towns. 
of 2,500-10,000 it cost 4 per cent less. Com 
pared with prices in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, as collected for the same date by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
at stores located among wage-earning popula- 
tion, it was found that it cost something like 
10 per cent more in Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre than in Philadelphia; 11.4 per cent 
more than in Pittsburgh; and that in the 
group of anthracite towns where the prices 
were lowest they were three and a half per 
cent higher than in Philadelphia, and 4.8 per 
cent higher than in Pittsburgh. Retail dealers. 
in the smaller mining villages allowed for 
higher gross margins in fixing prices than are 
usually allowed, for example by merchants in 
Washington, on many items of wearing ap- 
parel, notably men’s shoes, men’s underwear 
and gods sold by the yard. 


Excluding families living in company 
houses, the prevailing rent in Scranton and in 
the towns of 2,500-10,000 population was $10 
and $12; in the cities of 10,000-15,000 it was 
$15. These rents are for houses without a 
bathroom, to secure which adds approximately 
$5 a month to the rent, aside from the extra 
cost of the water connection. As a matter 
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of fact, however; a bathroom is the exception 
in the houses offered for rent in the anthracite 


_ Yegion, and even if a miner wishes to meet the 


additional expense he would at present have 
difficulty in finding a house with it. 


In the purchase of coal the mine worker’s 
family had-an advantage. The average price 


paid by them for chestnut coal delivered in 


Seranton in December, 1922, was $7.30, and 
it averaged $6.71 per ton in cities of from 
2,500 to 10,000 population. 


Taxes. were found to be an appreciable 
amount in the family expenses of the mine 
worker. Every adult person in the anthracite 
region pays a direct tax. An occupational tax 
must be paid by every miner and a school tax 
by both the miner and his wife, whether or 
not they own property. Among the families 
studied taxes represented about 2 per cent of 


the total expenses, 


The income as well as the expenses of the 


712 families interviewed by the agents of the 


_ members—usually four 


Commission ,was secured from the mine worker 
or his wife and the wages of the mine workers 
were checked against the payroll. 


The prevailing household was one of six 
children with the 
father and the mother, but sometimes three 


ehildren with an adult relative or a boarder. 


Half the families were dependent entirely on 
the father’s earnings in or about the mines, 


while the other half had some additional 
income either from boarders or from earnings 
outside the home by other members of the 
family. About a quarter took boarders. The 


custom of turning the weekly pay envelope 


the earnings of .the various members of the. 


cent, had from $100 to $125; 


over to the mother prevailed in most of the 
families, and in all but a few cases, therefore, 


family were spent or distributed by her for 
the benefit of the family as a whole. 


The average income from all sources was 
approximately $176 per month; 41 per cent 
had as much ag this or more; 59 per cent had 
less. Nine families, or 1.2 per cent of the 
total famiiies visited, had an average monthly 
income during the six months of less than $75; 
forty-seven families, or 6.6 per cent, had from 
$75 to $100; ninety-nine families, or 14 per 
one hundred 
and twenty-seven, or 17.8 per cent, had from 
$125 to $150; one hundred and thirty seven, 
or 19.2 per cent had from $150 to $175; one 
hundred, or 14.1 per cent had from $175 to 
$200; and one hundred and ninety-three, or 
27.1 per cent, had $200 or over. 


‘A description is given of the various 
elasses of workers employed in mines 
as follows: 


Pick and machine miners, together with 
their assistants, are paid on a piece-rate 
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basis and are what would be termed in other 
industries piece workers. In this report they 
are referred to as either contract men or 
tonnage men. While some contract miners are 
paid by the car and others by the yard, in- 
stead of by the ton, they are all grouped to- 
gether under the term tonnage men. Every 
colliery hag some miners, employed in various 
kinds of work, who are paid by the hour and 
not by the piece. These are called company 
miners, and are included under day workers, 
and not under tonnage or contract men. 


There is a third class of miners, ‘between 
the contract miner and the company miner. 
These are contract miners who because of 
abnormal conditions in their working places 
have been placed temporarily on a day rate, 
usually somewhat above the day rate of com- 
pany miners, The rates at which they are 
paid are known locally as consideration rates 
and these miners are called consideration 
miners during the time they are on the day 
rate. But as ordinarily they are on a day rate 
for a comparatively short time and go back to 
their contract rates as soon as conditions in 
their working place become normal, their 
earnings on the whole represent the earnings 
of piece workers rather than day workers. 


Most miners employ a labourer who is an 
employee of the miner and not of the com- 
pany. These labourers load the coal blasted 


“down by the miner, assist him in his work, 


and are employed, disciplined or dismissed by 
the miner. They usually are paid a percentage 
of the miner’s earnings. The miner turns in 
a statement of the amount due his labourer 
and this amount is deducted by the company 
from the miner’s earnings and paid to the 
labourer directly by the company. The miner’s 
labourers are piece workers and are included 
under the general term contract men or ton- 
nage men. Practically all the other employees 
around the mines are paid by the day or hour 
and are, therefore, time workers. These time 
workers are referred to sometimes as day men 
but more frequently as company men. 


All contract men, or tonnage men, are un- 
derground workers. Company men, or day 
men, are subdivided into inside men and out- 
side men, according to whether their working 
places are underground or on the surface. 


An analysis of wage rates of miners 
paid by the day or hour shows a large 
increase since 1902 with the basic figure 
of 100 for the wage rates of 1903, the 
relative rates for outside labourers on 
April 1, 1923, being from 388 to 404 and 
for company miners from 259 to 299. 
The relative rates of contract miners 
rose from 100 on April 1, 1902 to 213.6 
in 1923. There has also been an im- 
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provement in earning power due to 
increased opportunities for work. In 
the decade 1890 to 1899 the average 
days worked per year by anthracite 
miners amounted to 188; in the decade 
1900 to 1909 the average was 190, and 
in the decade ending in 1919 the 
average was 254, For the six years 
ending with 1921 it was 273, approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of a full working 
year. In 1921 about 40 per cent of the 
employees worked in mines that operat- 
ed 290 days or over. 


A study of the labour turnover was 
made from reports of 127 mines and 10 
washeries located in the three fields 
and representing 40 per cent of the 
total production. It was found that 
there was a wide range in the turnover 
rate both among collieries and among 
groups of employees. In the Lehigh 
region in 1921, 71 men out of each 100 
in the working force remained in the 
employment of the same company 
throughout the year, while 55 persons 
were required to fill the remaining 29 
positions. In the Wyoming region 58 
per cent remained with the same em- 
ployer and 100 men were required to 
fill the remaining 42 positions. In the 
Schuylkill region 54 per cent remained 
with the same employer and 115 men 


were required to fill the remaining 46 
positions. 


With regard to hours of labour, the 
commission state that while a general 
eight-hour day was established in the 

anthracite industry by agreement in 
1916, there are still a considerable 
number of employees working nine or 
more hours per day, 148 collieries re- 
porting 907 who worked nine hours or 
more and some as much as_ twelve 
hours or more. The Commission con- 
sider there is no justification in em- 


ploying men on shifts of twelve hours 
or more. — 


In discussing the living conditions of 
the anthracite miners the Commission 
say: 
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The miner’s work is severe while it lasts, 
and it influences the character of the recrea- 
tion and amusement which he seeks when he is 
free from it. 


The domestic life of the mining population 
has of course all the lights and shadows of 
any large number of families. It is no longer 
a submerged or exploited population, what 
ever may have been true of the period before 
1900, when the series of wage increases des- 
cribed elsewhere in this report began. The 
earnings of full-time workers set forth in the 
tables of the appendix certainly permit the 
essentials of a reasonable standard of living. 
Those who take full advantage of their oppor- 
tunites to earn in the various occupations 
connected with the industry and, are not 
handicapped by serious misfortune need not 
suffer for shelter, food, clothing or other 
decencies or comforts of life, even without 
supplementary earnings of wife or children. 


On the other hand, many of the families 
of the miners’ helpers or labourers have a 
very uncertain and inadequate incqgme. These 
families, often large, are frequently in econo- 
mic distress. District nurses and_ social 
workers are frequent callers at their homes. 
The scarcity of labour, which the Commission 
has elsewhere called the limiting factor at the 
present time in the producton of anthracite, is 
precisely in this class of labour. The con- 
nection is obvious between the irregular and 
low earnings and the supply. The industry 
and the public are especially interested in this 
aspect of the wage problem for the reason 
that miners’ helpers are the only ones who 
can get the experience and training to be- 
come qualified and certificated miners, and 
if their wages and conditions of employment 
are not such as to recruit the right type of 
men, the future supply of miners is unfavour- 
ably affected at its very source. 


Operators and unions have the remedy in 
their own hands. Some adjustment of wages 
and of the terms of employment which will 
bring larger and more assured incomes to 
these labourers is the first step in increasing 
their number and efficiency. To increase pro- 
duction is not the only or main reason for this 
readjustment, but if it has that effect con- 
sumers of anthracite will have no reason to 
complain. 


The impression which a fair-minded and 
sympathetic observer in the anthracite region 
will gain is of drab and bleak exterior condi- 
tions, imposed not by lack of earnings or 
incomes but by the very character of the in 
dustry. The communities are not without 
electric lights, water supply and sewer systenis, 
or churches, schools, libraries and playgrounds, 
although a considerable part of the popula- 
ton are less supplied with such facilities of 
community life than is desirable and less than 
the prosperity of the industry as a whole 
would permit, if public spirit and civic respon- 
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sibility were aroused and directed toward 
supplying the deficiencies. 


While the Commission found that 
the anthracite operators were receiving 
much larger profits at present than they 
did before the war, they were not yet 
in a position to say that the present 
margin of profits was too great. On 
this point they say: . 


Until the total earnings can be compared 
with the total investment, the public should 
withhold judgment as to the profits received 
by the anthracite industry. It may be that 
judged by this standard, the margin obtained 
before the war was too small. If, on the 
other hand, the pre-war margin was adequate, 
the present margin may be unduly large, un- 
less in the meantime there has been a marked 
increase in the investment. The task has 
proved so involved and far-reaching that the 
findings of the Commission on the subject of 
the profits of anthracite companies are reserved 
for a later report. 


Whether the peculiar corporate organization 
of the anthracite industry has been helpful 
or harmful to the public turns in the last 
analysis on whether its profits have been 
reasonable. The fact of an economic concert 
amounting to combination is established be- 
yond reasonable doubt. Its capacity for public 
service is demonstrated. The point upon which 
the public demands explanation is whether or 
not it has used its monopoly power to extort 
exorbitant profits from the consumer. 


The Commission state that insuffi- 
ciency of the available supply of 
anthracite is the acute problem of the 
moment and the serious problem of the 
future. 


The conclusions of the engineering staff 
point to a decline in colliery capacity during 
the past ten or twelve years. Nor, with one 
exception, is there now in progress any new 
mine development of consequence to offset the 
normal reduction in capacity by wearing out of 
plant or mining out of reserves. The observa- 
tions of the engineers, however, are in line 
with the labour studies to the effect that the 
present deficit in labour is a_ shortage of 
miners’ labourers rather than of miners.them- 
selves, so that at present the limitation of 

capacity cannot be charged to the Pennsyl- 
- vania requirement of certification of miners. 


_ This shortage of labourers is not one 
- over which the operators have no con- 
trol. It is pomted out that other indus- 
tries employing similar labour have 
increased their forces, and it therefore 
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appears that earnings and conditions 
of labour offered by the anthracite 
industry have not attracted labour in 
the same degree ag have the wages and 
conditions offered by other industries. 


The Commissioners note certain fac- 
tors which tend to decrease the coal 
production per man employed under- 
eround. Chief among these are the 
constant decrease in thickness of beds 
worked and the increase in depths of 
working, both items making for in- 
creased mining costs. 


Nor is the outlook encouraging when it is 
realized that the Northern field, in which the 
mines yield 70 per cent of the domestic sizes, 
is being exhausted much more rapidly than 
the Southern field, where the mines yield only 
53 per cent of the domestic sizes. At the pre- 
sent time the average mine worker in the 
Northern field produces nearly 30 per cent 
more domestic coal than the mine worker in 
the Southern field. Yet it is from this 
Southern field with its greatest reserves that 
the future supply of domestic anthracite must 
come in increasing degree. 


As to the extent to which loss in 
labour efficiency has tended to reduce 
productivity the Commission say: 


That there is some tendency to limit each 
man in the amount of coal to be mined and 
loaded in accordance with local feeling and 
tradition is not seriously denied. The in- 
troduction of labour-saving or product-in- 
creasing machinery although not opposed by 
the miner in principle, gives occasion for 
vexatious and expensive delays in discussion 
over the conditions under which it is to be 
used, the rates of pay, the number of men 
cn a machine, ete. 


For the purpose of effecting econo- 
mies in the use of anthracite the recom- 
mendation is made that the standard 
sizes of coal be reduced from seven to 
four and that the producers join in an 
inter-company inspection service with 
power to prescribe standards, inspect 
and sample shipments, reject inferior 
coal and certify, if not guarantee, the 
quality of coal passed. If this proposal 
is not accepted, or should not in prac- 
tice effect the desired purpose, the re- 
commendation is made that a Federal 
law be enacted for permissive grading 
and inspection. 
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In discussing industrial relations, in 
view of the pending negotiations be- 
tween the anthracite operators and the 
United Mine Workers of America, the 
following recommendations are made. 


(1) The Commission recommends that in the 
next agreement there should be a provision 
for a continuing umpire, and that he or an 
assistant named by him should sit with the 
Conciliation Board at all its meetings, but 
without a vote. 


(2) In view of the delays that have been 
caused by the absence of members of the Con 
ciliation Board, alternates of like standing 
in the industry should be selected with au- 
thority to act in the absence of the original 
member. 


(3) The operators’ group should appoint a 
full-time representative and all necessary assis- 
tants to consider jointly at the mine with the 
district officers of the union each ease before 
it is appealed to the Conciliation Board in the 
hope of securing a local agreement, arriving 
at a better understanding by each side of 
the difficulties and problems of the other, 
and thus producing a mutual feeling of respect 
for the other’s opinions and each obtaining 
the outlook of the other upon the problems. 


(4) So many changes have taken place 
since 1903 that the agreement should provide 
for a joint committee to work out a restate- 
ment of the whole agreement in the terms of 
today, and this agreement should be specific 
enough to be the code by which all persons 
having anything to do with the settlement of 
grievances shall be bound. 


(5) If the Board of Conciliation does not 
clearly understand the facts involved in any 
case, it should appoint an examiner from each 
side immediately to investigate and furnish 
it with all the facts. 


(6) The agreement should provide for 
penalties for the breach thereof by either 
party, and the method by which such penal- 
ties are to be enforced. 


(7) The renewed agreements have too rigid- 
ly retained the practices and conditions of 
1902 and have not had adequate flexibility. 
An industry which is necessarily constantly 
changing cannot tie itself inflexibly to condi- 
tions of twenty years ago without hampering 
the management and working injustices to 
miners. A second joint committee snould be 
provided for in the next agreement and directed 
to make an engineering study of the elements 
of the job of mining anthracite coal, for the 
purpose of buiding up a scientific and equit- 
able basis for rate making. Until, however, 
such committee shall disclose fundamental 
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facts, which shall form a decidedly better 
basis, the old 1903 base should, of course, be 
retained, for however inequitable the basis of 
1903 with its subsequent modifications is, it is 
better than no basis at all. 


(8) The expiration of the contract in the 
anthracite region should not coincide with the 
expiration of that in the bituminous region. 
The contract should run for a definite period 
of time with the proviso that it shall be deemed. 
to be renewed for a like period of time except 
as to such provisions thereof in which notice 
of a desired change shall have been given by 
either party to the other at least ninety days 
before the renewal date. Upon these pro- 
posed changes the parties shall immediately 
eonfer and if, sixty days before the date 
fixed for the renewal of the contract, they have 
been unable to agree, they shall report such 
fact to the President of the United States, 
specifying clearly the controverted points. The 
President shall thereupon appoint a person or 
persons to inquire into and make public a 
report upon all the relevant facts in contro- - 
versy before the date of such renewal shall 
have arrived. 


On July 27 negotiations between the 
anthracite coal mine operators and the 
United Mine Workers or America were 
broken off, the point at issue being the 
refusal of the operators to agree to the 
‘‘cheek off’’ system for the collection of 
union dues. On August 8, as the dead- 
lock still continued, the coal commission 
issued a supplementary report dealing 
with the existing situation. The recom- 
mendation of the previous report was 
renewed, that the President should have 
the power to intervene if a new agree- 
ment could not be reached before the ex- 
piration of the old one, and also the re- 
commendation that the dates of the ex- 
piration of the anthracite and bitu- 
minous agreements should be set far 
apart. The more important causes of 
trade disputes are discussed in the re- 
port. With regard to union membership 
the report says: 


‘What practice should obtain in respect 
to union membership under a collective bar- 
gaining agreement is a debatable question... 
But any answer which relieves the union of 
responsibility for maintaining itself, and 
thus divorces the question of membership 
from the services rendered, is bound to be 
harmful to the union, not to mention the 
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other interested parties. Unions like other 
institutions slip easily into arrogance and in- 
capacity when existence is made too easy. 
Such a condition is sure sooner or later to 


make them a prey to attack both within and 


without.’?’ 
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In response to an urgent appeal ad- 
dressed to representatives of the opera- 
tors and the United Mine Workers by 
the Commission negotiations for a new 
agreement were resumed on August 20. 





ABOLITION OF TWELVE-HOUR DAY IN UNITED STATES STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


| the spring of 1922 the late President 

Harding called a conference at Wash- 
ington of the heads of the steel industry 
of the United States, at which he re- 
quested them to consider the possibility 
of the abolition of the twelve-hour day 
in the steel industry. In compliance 
with this request, a Committee was ap- 
pointed by Judge Gary, President of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, at 
the annual meeting of the Institute last 
year, to investigate this matter. The 
Committee presented its report at the 
annual meeting of the Institute on May 
25 of the present year. The Committee 
claimed that the twelve-hour day was 
not injurious to the worker; that there 
was less fatigue from the work of the 
twelve-hour day in the steel industry 


than pertained to the large majority of 





the eight-hour men because there were 
more rest periods during the twelve 
hours on duty. It was also estimated 
that if the twelve-hour day were aban- 
doned it would increase the cost of pro- 
duction about 15 per cent, and there 
would be needed at least 60,000 addi- 
tional employees. It was claimed that 
there had been a consistent and success- 
ful effort to reduce the number of men 
employed twelve hours a day during the 
time when labour was more plentiful. 


The report concluded as follows: 


If labour should become sufficient to per- 
mit it, the members of this Comittee would 
favour entirely abolishing the twelve-hour 
day, provided the purchasing public would 
be satisfied with selling prices that justified 
it, and provided further that the employees 
would consent and that industry generally, 


including the farmers, would approve. 


On June 18, President Harding asked 
the directors of the Iron and Steel Ins- 
titute to give him a pledge that they 
would abolish the twelve-hour day when 
conditions of labour warranted that 
eourse. In their reply on June 27 the 
directors said in part: 


Undoubtedly there is a strong sentiment 
throughout the country in favour of elimin- 
ating the twelve-hour day, and this we do not 
underestimate. On-account of this senti- 
ment, and especially because it is in accor- 
dance with your own expressed views, we 
are determined to exert every effort at our 
command to secure in the iron and steel in- 
dustry of this country a total abolition of 
the twelve-hour day at the earliest time 
practicable. This means the employment of 
large numbers of workmen on an eight-hour 
basis and all others on a basis of ten hours 
or less without an unjustifiable interruption 
to operations. 


On July 6, Judge Gary, as Chairman 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
announced that the eight-hour day would 
b put into effect as soon as practical. 
During that month a careful study of 
the whole subject concerning the elimin- 
ation of the twelve-hour day was made 
by the Executives of the Corporation, 
and on August 2, after a meeting of 
the directors of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, the following statement 
was given out by Judge Gary: 

Following the corresponuence between 
President Harding and the Steel Institute, 
and as a result of the most painstaking in- 
vestigation, manufacturers of iron and steel, 
representing substantially the entire  in- 
dustry of the country, will now begin the 
total elimination of the twelve-hour day and 
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will progress as rapidly as the supply of la- 
bour will. permit. 


It is impossible to say when the changes 
will be completed. It will depend upon labour 
conditions as respecting plants. There will 
be unnecessary delay on the part of any one. 


Where the hours of employees connected 
with continuous processes? are reduced from 
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twelve to eight hours, their wage rates will 
be so adjusted as to afford earnings equiva- 
lent to a 25 per cent increase in hourly and 
base rates. 


All other workmen will be on ten hours 
or less and their present hourly and base 
rates will be continued; but whenever it is 
practicable by promotions or changes in po- 
sitions, the daily earnings will be adjusted. 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
FOR 1922. 


THE Department of Lapour of British 
Columbia came into existence in 1918, 
and its fifth annual report, covering the 
operations of the year 1922, shows that 
the Department is already closely asso- 
ciated with the industrial life of the 
Province. Each year fuller statistical 
accounts have been given in regard to 
the total payroll, rates of wages, nation- 
ality, fluctations of employment and 
working hours of the people employed in 
the various occupations. Last year re- 
turns were received from 2,809 employ- 
ers, through whose co-operation and good 
will it is possible to render this impor- 
tant service to the Province and its in- 
dustries. The salaries and wage pay- 
ments made by the firms reporting 
during the year were as follows :— 


Officers, superintendents and 
TOO OTS eh he loi 7,730,625 
Clerks, stenographers, sales- 


men, ete 7,137,149 


Wage earners, including piece- 


workers. .. 71,324,416 


$86,192,190 


An analysis of the figures and of those 
of the previous year shows that while 
the number of firms reporting for 1922 
increased by 2214 per cent, their aggre- 
gate payroll increased rather less than 
~ Oper cent. This discrepancy is explain- 
ed partly by the fact that the employers 
who were reporting for the first time in 
1922 were mostly the smaller firms, and 
also partly by the fact that in most in- 


dustries wages during 1922 showed a 
reduction as compared with 1921. It is 
ealeulated that the total industrial pay- 
roll of the Province would have been 
increased by about $100,000,000 if it 
had been found practicable to include 
the various railway systems in the Pro- 
vinee in the survey. 


Among the important industries which 
showed a larger payroll in 1922 than in 
1921 was the lumbering group, which 
began to show signs of recovery after 
two years of depression, the outlook at 
the beginning of 1923 being distinctly 
better than at any time since the spring 
of 1920. The building and contracting 
industries also improved their payroll 
by 40 per cent over the previous year, 
while coal mining more than held its 
own in spite of the closing down of the 
mines in the Fernie area for nearly 
five months owing to a strike. The fish 
canneries had a moderately prosperous 
year, while metal mining and printing 
aud publishing showed a slight ad- 
vance. 


The conclusion reached in the report 
in consequence of the general survey of 
wages in the Province during the year 
is that the general decline which was so_ 
marked between 1920 and 1921 was 
earried further in 1922, but whereas the 
latter decline was nearly 121% per cent, 
the decline between 1921 and 1922 was 
only 2144 per cent, and there is good 
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ground for believing that the present 
year will show an upward tendency in 
wages. While many of the minor indus- 
tries showed decreases in 1922, the low- 
water mark in the basic industries, such 
as lumbering, coal mining, food product 


manufactures, and the pulp and paper 


industry, was evidently touched in 1920, 
with the doubtful exception of coal 
mining. 


The average weekly wage rate for 
adult males in some of the principal in- 
dustries is shown in the following table: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE IN SEVERAL INDUS- 
| TRIES (adult males) 























INDUSTRY 1919-10) 1921 1922 
$ $ 
BIO WETIES i. MASSE LIE «, heroin S corres 28.27 | 28.67 | 26.62 
Builders materials............. 31.65 | 28.82 | 25.61 
OT ATE 8s PODACEON ie cs) en week 82.48) |) 23.97 25.30 
Ofer Chia eh bape ey =tenin amewela ume ina boned 87.64 | 82.83 | 83.61 
Contracting hist ete ere. 81.61 | 28.82 | 28.06 
Explosives, chemicals.,........ $1.53 | 26.34] 26.13 
_ Food product manufactures..| 29.72 | 25.67 | 27.39 
Carment PmaAking:. Fis... sey 86.14 | 29.388 | 27.28 
Lumber industriés.............. Sz sSCht  2aecO. | 25.29 
Metal, trades #.)204...5. osekhe 31.14 80.33 20S 
Baer Al. MUNIN ah eas ws op iaeses 35.96 | 32.00 | 30.97 
Cam A PGi eit) 2 I... IR 28.52 | 35.73 | 382.63 
Wer aint, ‘manufacture.......,../.... 27.23 | 24.14 |. 21.79 
Printing and publishing....... SHLT9, I "36.80 86.25 
mPulpy andy paper) Vo77 is eve: 35.18 25.41 25.88 
WS EUSA Ss ie cid crdine | kote yee, 28.11 | 20.87 | 25.55 
Bemeltim ge RET Ree a 386.44 31.98 29.91 
Street railway, gas, water, 
power, telephones, etec....... $2.81 | 29.66 | 30.41 
Wood manufactures (Not el- 
| Sewhere specified)............ 27.46 23.48 23.12 





The general average industrial wage 
per week for 1922 was th elowest for the 
past five years, the figures being as fol- 
lows :— 


1918 (January, to J aly). 2,060.40 $27.97 
HS ETRE CA PEIN A Oe RN RIN 29.11 
LN o73) ably yelled iy ontontaetap dra tt « veg bey feNees 1 31.51 
BOGE Ma, th, ARO Ge | ALLL UM, 27.62 
BOSS Te MINN Tote. KTR 2 26.98 


The average number of wage earners 
in all industries in the Province in 1922 
ranged from 45,403 males and 3,215 
females in February to 59,250 males 
and 4,125 females in October. 


The following table shows the num- 
bers of wage earners receiving specified 
amounts in the week of greatest employ- 
‘ment. ite shel 
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CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGES-RATES 
(Wage-earners only) 





























Males Females 

5 5 
For week of employment of = oh ile my 

greatest number wa Eh ih. aie 
ke) DP Any] OP e ® 
GE |Eo e ie a 
a eae ali ec dic) Po 
| 

Under S600 CNT) 21 oy. 9) 49) 2) ol) 4a 
2 GUO PEO CubOeb ST Maat ly RB A Oath GR 
SOs EO, FOG oe rates ght case 18) 56 Liat 
8 BLOON i LanwiBu9O. es wks dade 49| 80} 17| 36] 77 
© ODO FCO (OGOO. ohn ok ask 79| 128] 28! 62] 29 
SLOLOR,! ton! 0.90.) aa. 229| 161} 92; 8i| 43 
S108) tod (41100. SES. 448] 86) 70| 50) 52 
1200: hi Ee GON ee i aon i 992) 107| 217} 49] 196 - 
miotOn COV 1S. GO. eee oe) 809} 69) 855) 27) 56 
PLAY UG PEE) CON wil Pau dl) ullly 765| 59) 639] 68) 19 
SEPA | ON DOOR. las Poe Ay de y 1,695} 110) 807; 42) 19 
SIDORED NICO ioc eed Jeeek 2,076} 55) 518} 10; 6 
S47, 00K toy U7 90s Ws.w Toes. ate 2,111} 22) 195} . 3) 14 
S15 00) EO "1S, Goa ee NE uh 3,531] 54) 447] 7] 14 
219,008 G0" 19799. Ps, 3,018) 16) 190) 1) 12 
S200. CO) DO OG gi ci ieeak 2,556) 18] 223) 1] 9 
Br, OGL Or PE. BOE Ee, Me Eh eee »: 4,762| 20] 124 38] 6 
SI CO) BELL. ela een uy 3,275, 10| 169 6 
SESE NEON ORs fn LT 1,666] 4) 54) 2) 3 
See LUO LO. 2499), igen 6,433} 8} 110). 3 
S29. 001 Tor 25.90. 0) 24 ey 3,823) 14) 43). 3 
a Sa ie: a a 2,205)....] 16)....].... 
CTPA LIN oY 7 (iho. MaRS Mee a 3,488} 1) 22) 2)....- 
228,00 GO) 2S 00 yo. ke ok 3,315] 2) 25).. . 
Se00 bo 2G 090), P10 Fee 2,365)....] 9}. 
SOOO GO." 84 DO ha cua) ia, 9,682) ae | GOL. 2 
GOOTUO, EO SO. 0 a eae 7,105} 4) 15}.. 
S400) to}44 Surtionle.. fog, &. 2081): 2 OBIE 
D5 O8nkO 40.0004 sel. ee TiOBU hel eee tes 
$50300F ate overs asie. cel | U9 1 a ice 





In regard to working hours the tend- 
ency in the past year was in the direc- 
tion of longer hours, the average work- 
ing week for all industries in 1922 being 
51.15 hours, compared with 50.41 hours 
in 1921 and 50.96 hours in 1920. The 
industrial group with the longest aver- 
age working week namely 55.87 hours 
was that of smelting, in which industry 
there is continuous operation for a seven 
day week with three shifts of workers 
and a legal maximum working day of 8 
hours. The shortest average week was 
worked in cigar and tobacco manufac- 
turing, namely 44.2 hours. 


As the oriental question is one of the 
main problems of British Columbia it is 
satisfactory to find that the returns for 
the last five years show a declining per- 
centage of such workers in the Province. 
The arrangement between the Employ- 
ment Service and the Department of 
Immigration, whereby aliens are pre- 
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vented from entering the Province ex- 
cept when suitable persons cannot. be 
found in Canada to fill vacancies, is 
declared to have worked satisfactorily. 
Many applications for permission to im- 
port aliens were refused, aliens illegally 
in Canada were deported, and the posi- 
tions in which they were employed were 
filed by Canadians. In many indus- 
tries, however, it was found impossible 
to secure help in Canada for certain 
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work requiring special technical know- 
ledge. 


A considerable part of the report 1s 
concerned with the continued efforts of 
the Department to grapple with the un- 
employment problem. It is stated how- 
ever, that ‘‘during 1922 there were wel- 
come signs that the cloud was lifting and 
at the beginning of 19238 the birsiness 
weather chart is pointing very definitely 
towards a revival’’. 


LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Reports by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (2) Central Electric Stations 
1921; (b) the Flour and Grist Milling Industry, 1921; (c) Bread and 
other Bakery Products, 1921; (d) the Automobile Industry, 1922. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

has recently issued reports for the 
year 1921 on central electric stations 
in Canada, the flour and grist milling 
industry, and the bread and _ other 
bakery products industry, as well as on 
the automobile industry for 1922. Pre- 
vious reports in this series relating to 
the various industries were outlined in 
the June issue of the Lapour GAZETTE 
and in various other issues. 


Central Electric Stations in Canada during 
1921 


For the purpose of statistics,the central 
electric stations are divided into two 
general classes: (1) commercial or pri- 
vately operated stations, and (2) muni- 
cipal, or those operated by provincial 
commissions, municipalities and public 
institutions. These two classes are di- 
vided into (1) non-generating, those 
buying all the electric energy they. re- 
sell, and (2) generating, those which 
generate all or a portion of the current 
they sell. The generating stations are 
again sub-divided into (1) hydraulic, 
those using water-power as a primary 
power, and (2) fuel, those generating 
electricity by steam engines or internal 
combustion engines. 


The total number of stations in Can- 
ada in 1921 was 857, an increase of 38 
over the, previous year and of 191 dur- 
ing a five-year period. Of these 377 
were commercial and 480 municipal 
stations; 259 were hydraulic stations, 
251 were fuel stations and 347 were non- 
gvenerating stations. Compared with 
the previous year there two less com- 
mercial stations and 40 more municipal 
stations. The increase in 1921 included 
34 non-generating stations, 3 fuel gen- 
erating stations and one hydraulic sta- 
tion. The non-generating stations under 
the jurisdiction of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission accounted 
for 21 of the increase in non-generating 
stations, but some of these had been com- 
mercial generating stations during 1920, 
three generating stations in Manitoba 


“were changed to non-generating stations 


under the Manitoba Power Commission, 
while that commission also opened two 
new non-generating stations. Over 97 
per cent of the total output of all sta- 
tions was generated by hydro-electric — 
stations. 


The total capital employed in the 
industry, including the value of lands, 
buildings, equipment, materials and 
cash and other current assets, amount- 





_ ployees on wages. 


8 i | a 
. 
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ed to $484 669,451, being an increase 


over 1920 of 8 per cent, and since 1917 
of 36 per cent. By far the greatest 
increase has been in municipal stations, 


which showed a total capital of $73,- 


185,673 in 1917 and $157,229,624 in 
1921. Over 84 per cent of the increase 
was accounted for by municipal sta- 
tions in Ontario, although substantia! 
inereases were recorded in all pro- 
vinces. 


The total expenditures for 1921 
amounted to $47,044,503, of which $15,- 
234,678 was for salaries and wages, 
$3,024,930 for fuel, and $28,784,895 for 
miscellaneous expenses. There was 
$24,943,355 expended for the commer- 
cial stations and $22,101,148 for the 
municipal stations. The fuel bill showed 
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a decrease compared with 1920 of 
$165,286, or over 5 per cent. The total 
expenses, however, showed an increase 
of 4 per cent. Wages increased 4 per 
cent over 1920, but compared with 
1917 the inzrease was 96 per cent. 


The total number of persons employ- 
ed in 1921 was 10,714, an increase of 
21 employees over 1920, and of 21 per 
cent over 1917 which was entirely in 
municipal stations where the number 
employed increased from 3,712 to 5,595 
and the number of stations from 343 
to 480. 


The following table shows the num- 
ber of stations, capital employed, 
salaries and wages paid and the number 
of persons employed by provinces dur- 
ine) LOS): 








A 3 

Province § g g g BES EEE a g 

E sh i 3s pee''| Bag yr ss 

i RDN RSI OM fee $ $ No. No. No 
Prince Edward Island.............+. 11 502,488 32,214 26 5 31 
Wovar Beotiare Vd: .... ent es 48 5,451,899 476,104 1 305 80 385 
Now Brunswick..........scsseeeseeees 29 4,524,647 256,678 211 46 257 
Qusweeit op AWG... .. AHA» 145 166,426,988 3,016,295 2,145 229 2,374 
Ghtavid | CITE... UR... 377 218,416,285 7,642, 306 1,498 3,811 | 5,309 
Rea ATows. | WAAL RL. 34 29,010,612 | ‘1,181,561 168 B74 742 
Seeman iay Ton te 89 , 7,802,735 634,490 52 370 422 
SER A Ba ena 59 13,150,843 746,189 140 301 441 
British: COMMDPIS so... osteo sos cists germs 61 45,023,886 1,218,754 552 179 731 
See RNR a USK cna Seine) 4, 1,269,068 35,087 Be A soa ant 22 
857 | 484,669,451 15,234,678 5,119 6,505 | 10,714 





Of the total number of employees 
1,338 were officers and superinten- 
dents, 3,282 were clerks and other 
salaried employees, and 6,094 were em- 
In the commercial 
stations, 983 were employed at non- 
generating stations, 4,186 at generat- 
ing, 3,399 at hydraulic and 737 at fuel 
stations. In municipal stations, 3,305 
were employed at non-generating sta- 
tions, 2,290 at generating stations, 
1,333 at hydraulic stations, and 957 at 


oo 











fuel stations. There were 4,288 em- 
ployees at non-generating stations and 
6,426 at generating stations, of which 
4.732 were in hydraulic stations and 
1,694 were in fuel stations. 


The gross revenue earned was $73,- 
376,580, an increase of 11 per cent over 
the revenue for 1920, and of over 64 
per cent in the past five years. The 
total cost of electric energy purchased 
by stations during 1921 was $15,104,- 
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958 leaving a net revenue received 
from consumers cf $58,271,622 for 5,614.,- 
132,000 kilowatt hours plus a small 
amount not metered. This gives an 
average revenue from consumers of 
about one cent per kilowatt hour for 
all purposes, the average lighting rates 
would be somewhat higher and the 
power rates somewhat lower. The total 
number of subscribers during the year 
was 973,212. 


The Flour Milling Industry during 1921 


The report of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on the flour milling in- 
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dustry of Canada during 1921 covers 
the operations of 1,257 plants, of which 
640 were situated in Ontario, and 372 
in Quebec. Of these plants 675 were 
chopping mills and 582 were flour and 
grist mills. In 1920 there were 1,332 
mills in operation, of which 617 were 
in Ontario and 457 in Quebec. The 
report contains also a historical survey 
of the industry and ‘the principal 
statistics for the years 1917 to 1921 
inclusive. 


The following table contains some of 
the principal statisties by provinees for 
the calendar year 1921: © 

















= B Kae 
¢ "S a0 Bi 12) i 7 S 
Provinces Ag oy os 6 a's pS 
ap a °° % is on o 
So Pe a 2 2 LE g & mM 5 
a) a 5 E = bo Bs g 
Oo s A S ia gq 3 és Oy 
A iS a n mo = ) ome 
$ $ $ $ 
P, 2. Island... os. 26 BIG DAG (ees Bly Giclees ss ww Se ot 26 11,802 205,121 257 744 
Nova Scotia...... 29 813,896 6 12,276 34 22,660 352 ,825 447,116 
New Brunswick... 4] 267 , 834 5 1,846 48 82,328 558,943 703,321 
QUEDEE 55s sis s'elele'e 3872 11,003,553 149 411,699 936 737,395 32,028,186 | 36,328,786 
Ontario 2... 640 33,561,141 504 1,171,655 | 3,119 3,046,967 86,278,181 | 103,179,768 
Manitoba ........ o4 6,423,151 174 331,071 515 654,242 18,361,574 | 20,886,018 
Saskatchewan 51 3,694,550 249 462,189 422 450,346 13,005,779 | 15,582,306 
ANRC ij n'. Seas 57 5,000,823 183 334,674 397 . 443,543 12,540,362 | 15,093,412 
British Columbia. a 1,425,824 74 98,701 73 87,840 1,251,715 1,744,378 
Totals Pa. .: 1,257 61,827,312 | 1,434 2,824,061 5,570 5,487,123 164,582,636 | 194,772,849 
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The following table shows the num- 
ber of employees by sex and _ their 


salaries 
mills 


and wages classes of 


for 1921: 


by 


SS 




















Employees on wages Outsite piece 






































y Employees on Salaries | |-——i ———___ workers in 

‘ in flour and griet mills in flour and grist flour and 

Province mills Chopping mills | grist mills 
aL ES ve NER Male Fem- Salaries Em- Wages Em- Am. 
Male} Fem- Salaries ale ploy- ploy- | ount 

ale ees eas paid 

$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..J ooo} |e eee. 18 flavion ax, 9,574 8 8,928 bys. deh le 
Nova Scotia............ 5 1 12,276| 97 2 21,542 5 hs LU Seeld it, coma ee 
New Brunswick......... 3 2 1,846) 41 ES: 30,346 7 98 | ele 
QuUeEDE esse eeeeeereees 121} 28 411,699} 676 3 677,530 | 257 DPPC bs ry) Fa Ineisexeee 
Ontario eee ees ceeecsers 464 130 1,171,655) 2,519 86 2,767,969: 516 278,998 20 8,217 
Manitoba .........eeeee 154 20 831,071] 499 10 651,562 6 2 .G80t pt) AMOS bayer 
Saskatchewan ......... 215 34 462,139} 385 18 445,573 19 Efi AE Ra aN: hy Piha 
Alberta ......... settee 158} 25 334,674] 359 | 8 45298951 BOO LOS08K I. EP Mae 
British Colombia...... 61 13 98,701 72, il “Eu soul UU eg ata IRIN path olsen lion hlyaetcagteci 
Totals, <i derimerss 1,181 253 2,824,061] 4,596 128 5,124,771 848 362, 352 20 8,217 








——_. 
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' 
‘The total payrolls for 1921 amounted 
to $8,319,401, of which $8,217 was paid 
to outside piece-workers. Among the 
outside piece-workers five were males 
and fifteen were females. In 1920 the 
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A. classification of employees accord- 
ing to their weekly wage earnings as 


at December 15,1921, is shown in the 
preceding column. 


Bread and other Bakery Products during 1921 


employees numbered 6,598 males and 
487 females, and the amount paid in 
salaries and wages was $8,571,504. 


Groups of weekly wages Male Female 
MOMGOL | Bis cok clo tele en a'e'6 sieicrapsue'eis's Ser loieieerersicte ss 
Si, DUG under $10) oy... eae ee 30 19 
SuOpbub MINGer S204... 2.6 oe wisiaie ¢ 1,469 123 
‘$20 but under $30.........0.00- 2,693 17 
$30 but, under 1940. 3 tt. tek 513 1 
S40 abi Maer ISHN eek eh SRL HES CRE. 
S50) ANG? OVED PTW ecb ce esse DA i A et 

otal). roavags «Sa. betty: 4,796 160 








The report of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on the bread and other 
bakery products industry in Canada 
during 1921 is district from that of the 
biscuit and confectionery industry, yet 
it shows a small quantity of both 
biscuits and confectionery as having 
been manufactured during the year. 
The number of individual plants re- 
porting during the year was 1,658, of 
which 729 were‘in Ontario, 518 in Que- 
bee, and 101 in British Columbia and 
the Yukon Territory. 


The principal statistics for the year 
are included in the following table: 


























0 Z 

Ne “2 38 

Province “4 3 s S 8 ra ° 5 = 3 

33 a E 2: EE ag 

7 3) S| BF &F SA 
' Prince Edward Island.............+6. v : 18,231 18 ; 13,156 43,666 : 78,132 
INOVS SCOUMG. ies cccccissccee vecinieneie cies 33 400,611 202 172,015 576, 742 958 , 662 
MING W BTUDSWICK. i). cii00 sacs sciences 35 259,083 163 148,419 466,237 801,331 
BDUCDEG aD. 6a aye SEs chests coerlwrcleedegsicies 518 6,982,845} 2,697 2,828,995 7,695,092 13,197,481 
GRUATIO™ Foes tres cena cece cece ess veiece's 729 10,990,134); 4,691 5,546,460 14,438,088 24,989,549 
MEADIGOUA acres c ccs seins cie alee cass vecis sie 70 1,465,192 655 870,969 1,910,742 3,723,376 
Mask atenewaniis ciccstis cinco sess sulci aies io 837,163 295 281 , 302 750,772 1,380,475 
PAVING SUT Palate) avotess: si alee a erevbin sais: guetsia'el si «) ei where 92 1,442,463 420 552 , 692 1,329,340 2,602,410 
BEitisheColMMDlaw Fives ceretererneneresspeneteliene 101 1,155,493 632 876,545 2,032,347 > 3,636,521 
TOCA Aewieicclea case sete qiviesas ge 1,658 23,551,215) 9,773 11,290,553 29 202,936 51,367,917 














*Includes-British Columbia 99 establishments, and Yukon 2 establishments. | 


As compared with 1920 there was a 
deerease of 111 
bakeries reporting and of $61,439 in 
the capital investment. The number 
of persons employed on salaries and 
wages decreased by 167 and in the 
amounts paid to all classes of employees 
there was a decrease of $231,903. The 
eost of materials used in the industry 
dropped from $38,239,135 in 1920 to 


in the number ot: 


$29,202,936, notwithstanding that the 
quantity of flour purchased had risen 
from 2,396,800 barrels in 1920 to 2,- 
483,303 barrels in 1921. There was also 
a decrease in the value of products 
amounting to $10,432,716, which is al- 
most wholly accounted for by the drop 
in the cost of materials used, that 
prevailed almost throughout the entire 
list. 
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Table Number I shows the num- 
ber of employees by sex and the amount 
paid in salaries and wages. 


TABLE No. I 








Number of 




















Classes of employment employees } Salaries y 
and 
| Male |Female| wages 
$ 
Salaried officers of corpo-| 
ations FAL aie oa ak 155 8 881,589 
General superintendents, 
Managers, etes...c.ccece. 162). 5 366,119 
Technical experts, account 
ants, ete ane vera odene, etc) ciate alate | 62 19 91,072 
Clerks, stenographers, 
salesmen sions e merits a ona 554 296 959,925 
Employees on wages, aver- 
age’ number... iia.. o.e, 7,475 962} 9,483,319 
Outside piece-workers...... 62 13 8,529 
TW OEALS Wo aL ee aN 8,470) 1,308) 11,290,553 








ee ee a 


TABLE No. II 
ee 
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Table Number II presents the num- 
ber of employees by sex classified 
according to their weekly earnings as 
on December 15. 


The Automobile Industry during 1922 


Statistics of the automobile industry 
for 1922, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics show 15 plants in 
operation as compared with 14 in the 
previous year. The total value of the 
output was $81,956,429 or $14,906,220 
greater than in the” preceding year, 
although $19,509,417 lower than the 
corresponding ficures Oe” load, oT) te 
number of automobiles manufactured 
in Canada during 1922 exceeded all 
previous records and reached a total of 
101,007, or 7 per cent more than the 
maximum production of former years 
attained in 1920 and 53 per cent more 
than the output in 1921. The largely 
increased production was refle ted in 
the employment record, the number of 
wage earners employed rising from a 
monthly | average of 4,429 in the pre- 
vious year to 6,043 in 1922, 


Table Number III gives some of the 
principal statistics of the automobile 
industry during the years 1917- 1922. 


The average number of wage earners 
engaged in the automobile. industry by. 
months during 1921 and 1922 is shown 
in table Number IV. 


{ 


TABLE No. Il 








Cg eke ce Male Female 
UTIGER BRO es dae thecmuinedee. 119 54 
So but under $10 i orotic 340 257 
$10 but under $20............... 1,820 674 
$20 but under $30............... 4,150 49 
$30 but under $40............... 1,268 6 
$40 but under $50.............005 ASD AD Ps SR . 
S50"'and ‘over. 240 Ho... oe 37 2 
Total bho i... ie 7,890 | 1,042 
he} 
8 
=) 
Ql Year 2 s 
< é 
4 6) 
ROE Ce AES 2s RU) aay 11 28,192,858 
FOREN, COANE SL POET as Na 10 31,550,353 
ye mesa lear an! TD 11 34,949,739 
Wes frie cgi san sb spina Wa bali 17 53,906,506 
ED RMD ALAMO ee gO 14 40,080,269 
TOAD TSS. GS, TE ey 





15 47,761,964 














zs 
g ie A. a a R 
by R 4S os 
ae: = ES © a o = 
3g = ap REE} = = 
3°68 ae $5 ce 
a® ne 'é) te 
f $ $ 
5,919 6,239,471 35,585,820 54,466,273 
5,362 6,855,380 387,058,645 66,814,266 
6,771 9,712,788 51,690,715 80,619, 846 
8,281 13,331,084 67,157,045 101,465,846 
5,475 7,887,178 45,119,345 67,050,209 
7,384 11,273,643 54,408,719 81,956,429 
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In 1922 there were 20 males and one 
female employed in the province of 
Quebec. Twelve of the males were 
wage earners. 
employed 6,813 males and 550 females, 
of which 5,814 males and 217 females 
were wage earners. 
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In Ontario there -were~~ 
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Table Number V shows the employees 
by. sex and. oceupation, and _ the 
amounts paid in salaries and wages. 


~The working time and days in opera- 
tion in the automobile industry in 
Canada: in the years 1920, 1921 and 
1922 is shown in table Number VI. 


TABLE No. IV 





















































Risa 1921 1922 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
RE QTAUIAL aa Res tee Ree be abs et atetirets elas ate 4,192 106 4,298 4,689 199 4,888 
PEEVTUAEY Cover ce et aoe cs vest ecteseusse cess 4,435 118 4,558 5,498 211 5,704 
PE GTOD A 8 Ge663 2) bit dade» ss spblh- > = Sb Od9 Li $b EEE ~- 5,070 171 5,241 6,119 236 6,355 
POSTED Past ha ORES a AR pele ded es ich UR ete aleleke oe sera nls 5,795 192 5,987 6,582 246 | 6,778 
NBA Ba eye tatet aos fteystes oP ars v1 sitio) et elahete ofp iehel® slate reyes te 5,065 180 5,245 6,684 255 6,939 
UU OSE cms 1d COO COGS HOY Ban UO OSE Ob hte Dae aDaee 5,152 139 5,291 “6,625 237 6,862 @ 
TUNED ae HOA LAvoiig ceacidaly: Mt CLE Leash BEM ae al» 4,198 107 4,305 5,872 NZD. yoy) 6,051 
Bet OMU VET Ly. Ue tie metre, 4,247 117 4,364 5,606 183 | 5,789 
September Se Ra SR Pa rtm PIO AN MEAL aU 4,259 126 4,385 5,614 202 5,816 
October, 0:0: «: #0 cleioje o's eleisin Slele oO Bis valde cleisccce 2,954 115 3,069 5,336 214 5,550 
Noyembernst.. .2siis Tag. . fl. 8Iay7. wo 3,502 122 3,624 5,473 225 5,698 
December PAE cs Pee PR Ee clea eh ee ale eases 2, 867 158 3,025 5,875 213 6,088 ™ 
| each Soyeta hc a an aly loka hing Bid hee 138 4,449 5,826 a7 | 6,043 
a RR UE 8 Oe AES I TS 0 eke AO la Ml aa lle 2c ast A ie 
TABLE No. V 
* Classes of employment Male Female Salaries and wages 
Salaried. officers: Off COTPOLALION,....0/.0\0,0:/s15 oles giewe © eceisinisis= os ab Debiep bo os Oa eas a tess sha’ ake ener oh 391,271 
General superintendents, managers............ wl spigath. AESSTE. CLe Sha) Wee. ot opel 460,750 
Technical experts, engineers, chemists, accountants, etc............ 76 nt 248,664 
Clerks, stenographers, BAICSTICIT CTO aioe. cles we piece ainlaittaleraly Bh ate! sole 816 333 1,709,712 
Whee ERUTRY EVR RE etEA ic usta ee ee cakes ctaisicrs ane ts ayes satel iw eae otaiatais. 40s eaetenetane oats 5,826 217 8,463,246 
PESO DAM Pate a ciate ttn tlasuie Suiecerecols miei s7eioysie ole sty aibiels ss a]esla'e, habe aalete Leola ch’ 6,833 Batt. if 11,273,643 





*In the 1921 returns, the days in operation were not separated as to fuil time and part time. 


TABLE No. VI 





























Average Average number of days each plant 
working time was in operation 
Year 
Hours per Hours per On full On part Idle 
day week time time 
HOU aR Rae tis cae dasdicn ss sche + Gea ® Rste.cis 9 49 245 33 26 
Cale Se Sa ee ok ech cress) foDeee 9 49 281K BA Sug » sedans 23 
1922 ER Ts. tk. Oia SEE i See 8.93 49.6 245 84 25 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN ONTARIO 


Second Annual Report of Board for year 1921-22. 


HE second annual report of the 

Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Com- 
mission, covering the fiscal year from 
November, 1921 to October, 1922, in- 
elusive, shows a large expansion in the 
work of the Board over that of the 
preceding year. This growth results 
partly from the fact that the first 
year’s operations were naturally ten- 
tative, but more particularly from the 
amendments made to the Act in 1921, 
the Act, as amended, now providing 
benefits not only for mothers with two 
children under 16, but also for mothers 
with one child under 16 years of age 
and an incapacitated husband, or with 
one child, under 16 years and an in- 
capacitated child over 16 years; also 
for the wives of men who have not 
been heard of or from for at least five 
years; and for foster mothers. All 
beneficiaries in towns of 10,000 popula- 
tion or over are now granted allow- 
ances on the basis of the rate which 
formerly applied to cities only, that is 
$40 a month for the two children, in- 
creasing $5 monthly for each additional 
child under 16 years of age. An inter- 
mediate rate, which is less by $5 than 
the city rate, has been established for 
beneficiaries resident in centres of 
population between 5,000 and 10,000, 
while the county rate, that is, $30 
monthly for two children, with an ad- 
ditional monthly allowance for each 
child under 16 years of age, is paid to 
all other beneficiaries. 


The whole of the administration ex- 
penses are borne by the province, the 
entire contribution made by the 
municipalities being paid to the benefi- 
ciaries. When a beneficiary has lived 
for at least one year continuously in a 
municipality before making applica- 
tion, that munienpality is chargeable 


with 50 per cent of the amount of 
benefits, but where beneficiaries move 
their residence the municipalities con- 
cerned share the indebtedness. Admini- 
stration costs were reduced during the 
year to 5.42 per cent, and it is hoped 
that a further reduction to 4 per cent 
will be effected during the current year. 


The number of beneficiaries or 
‘‘mothers’’ at the close of the financial 
year was 3,059, the average benefit paid 
to each being $35.50. The total amount 
of benefits paid during the year was 
$1,382,188. The number of widows 
who were in receipt of allowances was 
3,008; wives whose husbands were in. 
capacitated numbered 274; wives whose 
husbands were in asylums, 99; wives 
deserted for five yearg or more, 112; . 
foster mothers, 66. In connection with 
family desertion it is pointed out that 
family desertion is now an extraditable 
offence between the United States and 
Canada. The Commission suggest as a 
further step in the solution of this 
serious problem, that the deserting 
father, who is now brought back at 
public expense, should be compelled to 
work at-remunerative employment in 
prison or out of prison, and his wages 
applied to the support of his family. 
The number of children in the families 
of beneficiaries was 10,922. 


Considered by nationality the be- 
neficiaries were mostly Canadians, 
these numbering 2,515 out of 3,559, 
English being second with 582, Scottish 
third with 162, United States fourth 
with 76, and Irish fifth with 72. Nearly 
half, or 1,576, of the beneficiaries are. 
described as of ‘‘no employment’’. Of 
the others, the largest occupational 
eroup was charwork, in which 932 
women were employed; 306 kent 
boarders; 248 engaged in sewing; 
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knitting, ete.; 184 worked in factories; 
107 on farms or in fruit picking; 104 
as clerks; 60 in business; 33 as nurses; 
and 9 in professions. 


Tuberculosis continues to reveal itself 
as a source of serious economic waste, 
approximately 10.22 per cent of the 
total budget for Mothers’ Allowances 
in 1922 being incurred in consequence 
of this disease. 


Among the general social benefits 
which may be attributed to Mothers’ 
Allowances the report claims a decided 
improvement which is noted in some 
districts since the passing of the Act, 
not only of the children of beneficiaries 
but among other families, through re- 
newed interest and emulation. Continu- 
ed improvement in the general health 
of the families of beneficiaries is also 
shown, the mothers giving evidence of 
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the good effects of shorter working 
hours, and in many cases of more 
healthful employment, and the children 
benefiting from proper nourishment 
and from their mothers’ direct care. 
Many cases have been reported during 
the past year in which housing con- 
ditions have shown remarkable im- 
provement; families which had been 
living in one room secured three or 
four rooms, and in almost every home 
new furniture was added and other 
improvements made in comfort and 
appearance. Many children have been 
brought home to their mothers from 
orphanages and other institutions after 
long periods of separation and in 
practically every family visited by the 
officers of the Commission a decided 
change for the better is observed in 
the manners and conduct of the child- 
ren and in the mothers’ standard of 
housekeeping. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAW ADMINISTRATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Annual Report of Board for 1922 


THE fifth annual report of the M:- 

nimum Wage Board of British 
Columbia, covering the operations ot 
the year 1922, forms part of the An- 
nual Report of the Department of 
Labour of the Province for that year. 
_JIn addition to the usual statistics show- 
ing the number of female wage-earners 
_affected by each of the Board’s Orders, 
their average weekly wages and hours 
of work etc., the report contains an 
instructive account of the experience of 
the Board in administering the Mini- 
mum Wages Act, the difficulties to be 
surmounted in giving effect to Orders, 
and the benefits derived by the em- 
-pliyees from the fixing of minimum 
wage rates. 


Among the difficulties which are 
mentioned is the general unwillingness 
of the workers to have their identity 
known in connection with any com- 


plaints. Informants insist on having 
their names suppressed, refuse to ap- 
pear at inquiries when called upon, or 
write anonymous letters, which have 
to be ignored. In some cases during 
the past year the Board’s action to- 
ward employers who were not comply- 
ing with orders. was prompted by in- 
formation from outside sources, or if 
information was supplied by the em- 
ployee it was not given until she had 
left the employment in question. 
Special difficulties also arose in connec- 
tion with piece rates, some employers 
finding it necessary to dismiss workers 
who in their opinion were not earning 
an amount equal to the minimum wage, 
and to obtain more competent or rapid 
workers. In general, however, it is 
declared that ‘‘it would be surprising 
indeed to find any community where a- 
mininum wage for women has been 
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enacted, in which the total number of 
female wage earners has not increased 
after the passing of such an act.’’ The 
subject of piece rates involves con- 
siderable technical or expert know- 
ledge, and the report appears to indicate 
that finality has not been reached in 
this direction. 


Attention was given during the year 
to cases of evasion of the law by em. 
ployers, and in nearly every case the 
Board was able to secure for under- 
paid employees the amount that their 
wages fell short of the legal minimum, 
this amount being recoverable as a civil 
debt. A tendency to evade the law 
was evident in respect to working 
hours. In each of the Orders issued by 
the Board a maximum number of work- 
ing hours is specified, with a margin in 
Some industries for overtime, for which 
extra payment must be made. The 
most numerous infractions were found 
in hotels and restaurants, especially in 
the smaller towns and in country dis- 
tricts. The Order relating to this in- 
dustry defines the working week as 48 
hours, with an extra four hours for 
overtime; but it was found in some 
cases that a period of 56 hours, or eight 
hours daily on seven days a week, was 
being worked. The intervention of the 
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Board, however, secured a more general 


recognition of the workers’ right to 
one day’s relief from duty in the week. 
The great majority of the cases of 
delinquency were settled privately, ac- 
tion in. Court being taken only in ex- 
ceptional cases. 


Two of the Orders made by the 
Board came under review during the 
past year. One of these, relating to 
the fruit and vegetable industry, 
stipulated a minimum wage for ex- 
perienced help of $14 a week. Appli- 
cation for a reduction in this rate was 
made in March by fruit packers and can- 
ners, and conferences were held by the 
Board at Kelowna and Vancouver, with 
the result that the existing minimum 
rate, namely, $14 for a week of 48 hours, 
was confirmed. Consideration was also 
given to the rules laid down as to the 
employment of girls under 18 and of 
inexperienced women over that age, 
in the manufacturing industries, con- 
ferences of all interested parties being 
held at Victoria and Vancouver, but as 
the manufacturers’ delegates objected 
to the reopening of the question of 
wages no action was then taken. The 
whole subject however, was reopened 
later on petition of the manufacturers, 
and a preliminary inquiry was begun, 
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Average weekly 
No. of employees Legal minimum. wages wages: pepapliy, 
4 a 
Industry or occupation aye. BF wn MS a ET f woe 
reporting per week 
in 1922 | Over 18 | Under 18] Over 18 Under 18 Over 18 | Under 18 
Mercantile .......... pppralui lla. 320 1828 283 | $12.75 |$ 7.50 to $12.75 | $15.09 | $9.48 43.7 
DQM RIES Mf A ARNT AA SH 46 474, 101 13.50. | 8.00 to ‘18.50 ome bps peaks 
Public housekeeping ....... 287 1171 44 14.00 12.00 15.9) 4, Wwe 
Ottices #0". een Aly AE 1097 9502 91 | 15.00 | 11.00 to 15.00] 19.32 12.20 41.98 
Manufacturing ie... 6. Yb. 231 1093 203: 14.00 TOO ae 16.00 10.59 43.92 
Personal. service ........... 32 78 19 14.25 | 10.00 to 14.25 15.33 11.26 | B8.03 
Fish preserving............. 9 50 15 15.50 | 12.75 to 15.50 15.56 12.10 46.08 
experien-| inexpe- etns eae 
Fruit and vegetable pre- ecd rienced c ience 
serving and cant 80 |. time 574] time 242} 14.00 10.00 to 14.00 | time 18.44) time 8.13) 43.07 
piece 135] piece 102 piece 19.40/piece 8.01} .......5 
omarion: inexperienced 
ced ' neh ' “i 
Telephones and telegraphs. 83 1084 142 15.00 | 11.00 to 15.00] 17.25 10.92 41.53 





*Rates for inexperienced workers under consideration. 
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but at the close of the year, had not 
sufficiently progressed to justify the 
holding of a conference. 


The information contained in the 
statistical report, on the numbers em- 
ployed etc., relates to the week ending 
November 18, 1922, except in regard to 
the seasonal occupations, namely the 
fruit and vegetable and the fishing in- 
dustries. For the last two divisions 
the Board called for returns for the 
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week of greatest employment dur- 
ing the season of 1922. The ac- 
companying table shows, for each 
industry or oceupation covered by 
an order of the Board, the number of 
firms reporting, the number of em- 
ployees under and over 18 years of 
age, the minimum wages and _ the 
average actual weekly wages of each 
class, and the average number of hours 
of employment in the week. 





FORTY-EIGHT HOUR WEEK FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ALBERTA 
New Regulations of Minimum Wage Board 


pUstaES changes were made last 
* month in the orders which were is- 
sued early in the present year by the 
Minimum Wage Board of Alberta. 
These orders, as originally issued, were 
published in the Lasour Gazerre, for 


March (pages 292 to 294), and an ar- 


ticle in the issue for April (page 396) 
outlined the changes effected later in 
Orders No. 1 (manufacturing) ; No. 2 
(laundries ete.), and No. 6 (shops, 


stores, etc.), and also outlined the new 


Order, No. 7, defining ‘‘experienced 
females,’’? and postponing until Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, the coming into effest 
of Orders Nos. 1, 2 and 6, in regard to 
the minimum wage of $14 per week, 
which had been fixed in those orders 
for experienced employees in the in- 
dustries concerned. 


Under the new supplementary orders 
the periods of employment and shifts 
are fixed for the different classes of 
employees coming under the various 
orders, namely, Order No. 1 (manutfac- 
turing industry); Order No. 2 (laun- 
iries, dyeing and cleaning establish- 
ments; Order No. 8 (hotels, restaurants, 
refreshment rooms, boarding houses, 
ete.) ; Order No 4 (personal service oc- 
cupations) ; Order No. 5 (offices) ; and 
Order No. 6 (shops, stores and mail 
order houses). The hours of work in 


all these employments, excepting those 
coming under Order No. 6 (shops, 
stores, etc.) must not exceed 48 in any 
one week, provided however that in 
emergency cases overtime may be work- 
ed, but in no case is the total time dur- 
ing which a female worker is employ- 
ed, including overtime, to exceed 952 
hours in any three weeks of any ¢a- 
lendar month. 


Order No. 4 (personal service occupa- 
tions) now provides that no girl under 
18 years of age is allowed to work in 
any occupation coming under this 
Order except by permission of the 
Board. The occupations coming under 
the Order are described as including 
hairdressing or manicuring establish- 
ments, beauty parlours, barber shops, 
theatres, motion picture houses, shoot- 
ing galleries, joy parlours, dance halls, 
cabarets, garages, gasoline service 
stations, etc. 


All the orders provide that not more 
than 25 per cent of the entire female 
working staff shall be apprentices or 
learners. 


Employers of female labour in the 
occupations coming under all the orders 
are required to keep registers of the 
names and addresses, working hours 
and actual earnings of all their female 
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employees, and to submit these regi- 
sters on request to any member or re- 
presentative of the Board. Employers 
must also keep a copy of the order 
which relates to their respective es- 
tablishments posted in each room where 
employees are affected thereby. A 
further provision in all the orders is 
that where any place of business cover- 
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ed by the orders is open to the public 
for business for at least 44 hours in any 
one week, any employee who is on duty 
during the whole of this period is 
entitled to the minimum wage provid- 
ed for her class, without any reduction 
whatever. 


These new regulations became ef- 
fective on July 1. 


THE SHARE OF WAGE-EARNING WOMEN IN FAMILY SUPPORT 


HE Women’s Bureau of the United 

States Department of Labour has 
issued a report entitled ‘‘The Share of 
wage-earning Women in Family Sup- 
port, 1923’’. The object of the report is 
stated thus: ‘‘Because of the scarcity 
of scientifically collected, specialized 
information on the subject of the share 
of women wage-earners in family sup- 
port and because of the almost total 
lack of any comparable information 
regarding the same subject for men, 
the Women’s Bureau decided to make 
an investigation relating to these mat- 
ters which should be both comprehen- 
sive and detailed and which should give 
comparable material for men and wo- 
men.’’ The wage-earners in the shoe 
industry of Manchester, N.H., were cho- 
sen for study, the commissioner of 
labour of New Hampshire having re- 
quested that the survey should be made 
in that state and Manchester contain- 
ing representative industries employing 
large numbers of both men and women. 
The investigation was made in 1920 
and covered five separate shoe factories. 
The number of workers interviewed 
was 1,481, and information was secur- 
ed regarding 740 others. 


Material collected by other agencies 
which contained information on the 
home responsibilities of women was also 
studied and the pertinent facts are pre- 
sented in the same volume. The report 
is, accordingly, arranged in three parts: 
first, the Manchester study which gives 
not only the home obligations of wo- 


men but those of men as well; second, 
the data secured from the cost-of-living 
investigation made by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics in 1918-19 which show 
the sources of family income and the 
actual and relative economic import- 
ance of sons and daughters, and, third, 


the data on the dependants of wage- 


earning women, and in a few cases, of 
Wwage-earning men, which have been 
secured in the course of inquiries on 
one subject or another by different or- 
ganizations over a period of about 
thirty years. 


In the Manchester study, the men 
and women were practically all work- 
ing in the shoe industry. In the eost- 
of-living survey, the men and women 
concerned were employed in almost 
every known occupation as wage- 
earners or salaried workers. In the 
miscellaneous reports, a great variety 
of occupations was represented but the 
majority of the workers were ‘‘un- 


selected groups working in repre- 
sentative women-employing industries — 


in states or smaller localities.’ 


It is stated that one in every four 


persons gainfully employed in the 
United States is a woman. ‘‘Few people 
realize that the single 
works is often the chief breadwinner 


woman who — 


for her family and that almost every | 
married woman wage-earner is work- 
ing to supplment her husband’s inade- | 
quate earnings and is turning over her 


entire wage to help out with the family © 


{ 
| 
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expenses. And almost no one  ap- 
preciates the fact that many families 
get as much financial help from 
daughters as from sons.’’ 


‘“‘The girl who does not contribute 
to her family regularly but instead 
provides, whenever they are needed, 
some essential articles, such as shoes 
and clothes for her younger brothers 
and sisters, or who pays the gas and 
coal bills; the woman who gives a 
stated amount regularly as her con- 
tribution to the family budget; the 
girl who turns over her entire wage to 
her mother, or father, and gets back for 
her own expenses what can be spared 
after the family needs are met; the 
woman who is the head of her household 
and with her earnings supports one or 
more persons besides herself ; the woman 
- who does not live at home but contributes 
regularly to help support her parents 
or other relatives; the girl who helps 
out her married sister by clothing 
nieces or nephews or paying rent—all 
these are typical cases which occur 
more or less frequently among all 
groups of women wage-earners.’’ The 
aim of the report is to give—without 
imposing an individual interpretation 
of what constitutes a total or partial 
dependant—a definite account of the 
amount contributed in relationship to 
both the wage of the contributor and 
the income of the family. 


The earnings of the men and women 
in the Manchester inquiry were not 
comparable in any way. Only 11 per 
eent of the women as compared with 
61.6 per cent of the men received $1,000 
or more during the year. This dif- 
ference cannot be ascribed to greater 
irregularily at work on the part of the 
women, for similar differences were 
found for men and woman who had 
_ worked regularly throughout the year. 
In groups with the same amount of 
experience in the occupation, there was 
also a discrepancy in the earnings of 
men and women. 


Of the men two-fifths were less than 
25 years old and three-fifths of the 
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women were in this age-group. The 
percentage of married men was 53.4 
and of married women 23.1. Of the 
women 67.8 per cent were daughters 
living with their parents. The number 
of sons living at home was about the 
same as the number of married men. 
‘“‘The average size of the families of 
the men and women was not very dif- 
ferent, being slightly larger for the 
women (5.64 persons) than for the men 
(5.15 persons).’’ On the other hand, 
there were generally more wage- 
earners in proportion to the size of the 
family for the women than for the 
men. The need for a greater number 
of wage-earners in the families of the 
women is apparent when it is remem- 
bered that the average weekly earnings 
of the women are much lower than 
those of the men. 


The report states that of the women 
in the Manchester study who were liv- 
ing at home, 67.9 per cent contributed 
all their earnings to the family sup- 
port. Only 15.4 per cent of the women 
interviewed were married, and in 85 
per cent of the families which had 
wage-earninge wives the husband earn- 
ed less then $1,500 in a year. From the 
material collected by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics in the cost-of-living 
survey it is found that only 11.2 per 
cent of the families studied had an 
income from the wives’ earnings. In 
certain industrial centres, particularly 
in the textile manufacturing towns, a 
much larger proportion of married 
women are employed. 


The contributions of single women 
to family support are important in rela- 
tion both to the size of their earnings 
and the family income. Of the 67.8 
per cent of the women studied—that is 
of the daughters living with their 
parents—59.9 per cent contributed all 
their earnings to their family and about 
30 per cent of them had contributed all 
their earnings for more than five years. 
The Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
study showed that in 90.5 per cent of 
the families having daughters 16 years 


old or more, these daughters 16 years 
tributing all their earnings to their 
families. 


The proportion of the burden of 
family ‘support borne by the single 
women hving at home was more than 
30 per cent in 22.2 per cent of the cases 
studied in Manchester and in 32.2 per 
cent of the families in the cost-of-living 
investigation. In one special inquiry 
it was found that from 26.7 per cent to 
o9.¢7 per cent of the family income was 
derived from the earnings of daughters. 


It has been noted that in the Man- 
chester study, the men are older than 
the women workers, more of them are 
married, there are fewer wage-earners 
in their families and their earnings are 
much greater. In the families which 
had men and women wage-earners, the 
men contributed, on the whole, more 
than the women, but in relation to the 
size of their earnings the contributions 
of the two sexes are practically of the 
same proportions. In two groups of 
men and women who were alike in the 
size of their earnings and in_ their 
family relationship, the women 20n- 
tributed all their earnings to a greater 
extent than did the men, and a larger 
percentage of women than of men had 
contributed all their earnings for the 
entire time they had been at work. 


In the investigation made by the 
Department of Commerce and Labour 
in 1907-09 into the conditions surround- 
ing woman and child wage-earners, it 
was found that in each of the four 
industries studied the contributions of 
the women to, family support were a 


larger proportion of their earnings © 


than was the case with the men. 


With regard to the share of the 
family budget these contributions form, 
the report on the Manchester study 
states that ‘‘although a larger propor- 
tion of sons than of daughters earned 
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30 per cent or more of the family in- 


come, a larger proportion of daughters - 


than of sons contributed more than 30 
per cent of the family earnings’’. In 
the cost-of-living investigation, in 
which the families studied were select- 


ed to represent those in which the 


father was the chief wage-earner, less 
than 30 per cent of the family income 
was derived from sons in 59.3 per cent 
of the families having wage-earning 
sons and from the daughters in 67.8 
per cent of the families having wage- 
earning daughters, ‘‘a difference which 
seems very much less than might have 
been expected in view of the difference 
in the wage rates which prevail for 
men and women.”’ 


The concluding paragraph of the see- 
tion summarizing the information con- 
tained in the various reports states: 
‘Although their findings cannot be 
considered to be final, in all these re- 
ports one conclusion is inescapable. It 
is that in general women are wage- 
earners not only for their own entire 
support but to meet a very definite 
responsibility as sharers in the support 
of others or the maintenance of higher 
standards of living in their families. 
The burden of responsibility assumed 
by women is very different from that of 
men. It is older people who look to 
women for assistance and support, and 
usually there is no alternative for the 
wage-earning woman who falls heir to 
responsibilities not of her own choos- 
ing. On the other hand, the man is 
usually responsible for a young and 
rising generation whose support he has 
undertaken deliberately and whose 
burden becomes lighter as the years 
advance. These differences are natural 
and unavoidable but they emphasize 
the necessity for a clearer understand- 
ing and a more equitable valuation of 
the wage-earning woman as an econo- 
mic factor in the family.’’ 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1923, 
AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


FURTHER moderate improvement in 
employment was shown in. state- 
ments furnigned the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics oy employers of labour at 
the beginning of July, the index num- 
ber rising by practically two points to 
99.5. This is higher than at any period 
of 1922 or 1921, exceeding last year’s 
peak, which was not reached until four 
months later, by about four points, and 
being over nine points above the peak 
for 1921. The curve in the accompany- 
ing chart shows clearly the favourable 
_ situation indicated at the commence- 
ment of July in comparison with any 
month in the two preceding years. As 
mentioned in the last issue of the 
_ Lasour GaAzEeTre, it may be expected 
that this curve, still paralleling its 
1922 movement, will continue to rise 
moderately during the next few months. 


_ The improvement was most pro- 
“nounced in construction; transportation 
_ afforded a good deal more employment, 
while very little change on the whole 
was shown in manufacturing; gains in 
saw mills and some other branches of 
this division counter-balanced losses in 
textiles and iron and steel, those in the 
_ former being partly seasonal in charac- 
ter. Logging operations were con- 





. tensive. 


siderably curtailed, also on account of 
seasonal causes. Employment in mining 
as a whole remained stationary, while 
inereased activity was recorded - by 
summer hotels, in trade and communi- 
cation. Statements were received 
from 5,765 firms with a combined pay- 
roll of 880,371 persons, of whom 315,128 
were at work at the beginning of July; 
in the preceding month they had em- 
ployed 799,407 workers. There was, 
therefore, an increase in personnel of 
5,721 employees or practically 2 per 
eent. As indicated above, the index 
number for the month under review 
stood at 99.5, as compared with 97.3 
on June 1, 19238, and with 91.1 and 
87.5 at the beginning of July, 1922 and 
1921. 


Inereased activity was reported in 
all provinees; the gains in the Maritime 
and Prairie districts were the most ex- 
In the former the largest ad- 
ditions to staffs were recorded in saw 
and lumber mills and on highway con- 
struction. Railway and building con- 
struction and logging also showed sub- 
stantial improvement. In the Prairie 
provinces the railways absorbed the 
majority of the additionally employed 
workers, the gains on railway construc- 
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tien and maintenance being especially 
large. Building construction,  rail- 
way operation and construction and 
lumber mills in Quebec reported 
especially pronounced increases; log- 
ging and textiles, on the other hand, 
recorded greatly reduced activity, and 
contractions were also indicated in iron 
and steel, shipping and stevedoring and 
rubber. The expansion on highway 
construction in Ontario was the most 
decided, but considerable gains were 
also registered in fruit canneries, ship- 
ping and stevedoring, sawmilling and 
building. These additions to staff how- 
ever, were largely offset by decreases 
in garment, iron, steel, and rubber fac- 
tories and in logging. In British 
Columbia moderate improvement was 
recorded in a number of industries, 
notably in fish canning, sugar refining, 
water transportation and railway con- 
struction. The following table of index 
numbers shows the favourable situation 
reported in every section of the country 
as compared with the same period of 
1922 and 1921. In the Maritime pro- 
vineces and Quebec the index numbers, 
for the first time since 1920, were above 
the base; in the Prairie provinces the 
number last year rose to practically the 
same level as during the month under 
review, but not until the beginning of 
August. The situation in British Co- 
lumbia and Ontario is already better 


than in any period in the last two 



































years. 
nes Relative] July | June} July | July 
District weight | 1, 1% als ane 
1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 19211 
Maritime Provinces... 9.'2! |101.0 | 93.9 | 92.6 | 89.0 
Quebee le PO ee 27.2 |100.5 | 99.1 | 88.0] 87.3 
Ontario oe a Sec RICH 42.2 | 97.2 | 06.8 | 89.2 | 84.2 
Prairie Provinces.....{ 18.2! {101.4 | 95.5 | 09.7 | 94.7 
British Columbia...... 8.1 1103.9 1100.4 | 90.2) | 92.6 
Onnadaee tyne 100 | 99.5 | 97.3 | 91.1 | 87.5 








An analysis of the returns by cities 
shows that firms in Montreal, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver enlarged 
their staffs, while in Hamilton and 
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Toronto reductions were recorded. In 
Montreal returns were tabulated from 
724 employers with an aggregate work- 
ing force of 110,487 persons, or 663 
more than at the beginning of June. 
Building contractors registered the 
largest gains, but improvement was 
also reported in tobacco, boot, shoe and 
glass factories and in the construction 


of roads. On the other hand, textile, 
iron, steel, printing, shipping and 
stevedoring showed contraction. The 


changes in Toronto were comparatively 
slight, the most decided decreases oc- 
curring in rubber, textile, iron and steel 
factories, while the only important in- 
ereases were reported in biscuit fac- 
tories and on highways. <A total pay- 
roll of 98,140 persons was indicated by 
the 798 Toronto firms making returns 
who had employed 98,745 workers at the 
beginning of June. Varying conditions 
were recorded in Ottawa; employment 
in pulp and paper factories fell off to 
some extent, but increased activity was 
indicated in highway and building con- 
struction and in retail trade. Reports 
were compiled from 129 employers 
whose payrolls included 11,684 persons, 
as compared with 11,560 at the begin- 
ning of June, the difference represent- 
ing an increase of 1 per cent. In Hamil- 
ton very large decreases were register- 
ed, mainly in cotton and other textile 
factories where they were partly due to 
seasonal slackness. In addition, con- 
tractions were shown in iron and steel 
works. The 194 firms in this city mak- 
ing returns, whose payrolls comprised 
27,662 persons, reported that they had 
released 1,147 persons or 4 per cent. 
The changes in Winnipeg were small; 
the gains in brick factories and in iron 
and steel shops were the largest. An ag- 
gregate working force of 24,960 persons 
was registered by the 290 concerns re- 
porting, who had employed 24,717 work- 
ers at the beginning of June, an increase 
of 1 per cent. A moderately upward 
trend was shown by the majority of in- 
dustries in Vancouver. Sugar refineries, 
shipping and stevedoring, and _ local 
transportation recorded the greatest in- 
creases while the heaviest losses occurred 
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in saw mills. According to reports from 
213 employers they had a combined staff 
of 21,489 persons which was 785 or 3.8 
per cent more than at the beginning of 
June. The index numbers of employ- 
ment in these cities are given in the 
following table :— 




















Relat- | July sune | July 
City ive A ‘ts dts 

weight | 1923 1923 1922' 
Montreal). te... Pood) 13.6 951.9 95.4 88.2 
THOrOntoO .h()...42¢hE 3 O.0 12.0 89:5 89.9 88.4 
Oecawaly sec vscon lee 1274 10.2 109.6 
FUR IMMUGIN cowie at sae 3.4 OL.4 94.6 
Winn I Dee» fives siete tets «, ote Ciah 87.17 87.1 92.8 
Vaneouver, i. cdchiws 2.6 | 100.3 94/7 97.4 











The Manufacturing Industries 


There were considerable seasonal fluc- 
tuations in this division at the beginning 
of July, but the balance of employment 
was favourable. Saw mills reported 
further marked activity and improve- 
ment was shown in fruit, vegetable and 
fish canneries, in pulp, paper, tobacco, 
brick, glass, electric current, gas and 
petroleum factories. On the other hand 
large declines, representing partly sea- 
sonal inactivity and partly temporary 
shut downs for holidays and inventories, 
were indicated ir textiles. Contractions 
were also reported in iron and steel, rub- 
ber, musical instruments and chemical 
works. Statements were tabulated from 
3,811 manufacturers having 460,481 
persons on their staffs as compared with 
460,249 workers at the beginning of 
June. There was, therefore, a nominal 
inerease of 232 persons vr .1 per cent. 
The trend of employment at the begin- 
ning of July, 1922, had been unfavour- 
able chiefly owing to the temporary 
closing of the railway car shops, and the 
index number then stood practically 9 
points lower than during the period un- 
der review. 


ANIMAL PRopucts — Eprsue.—The 
trend of employment in this industry 
continued to be moderately upward, 
further improvement being recorded in 
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dairies and fish canneries. Abattoirs 
and meat packing planvs, on the other 
hand, reported curtailment of staff. 
Activity in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebee declined slightly, while in the 
remaining districts increased employ- 
ment was afforded, notably so in British 
Columbia. Statements were received 
from 187 firms employing 14,490 per- 
sons or 232 more than at the beginning 
of June. This was a gain of 1.6 per 
cent. Additions to staffs on a somewhat 
larger scale had been indicated by the 
firms reporting for the beginning of 
July, 1922, when the index number had 
stood a few points higher. 


LEATHER PRopuctTs. — Varying: con- 
ditions reported in this group resulted 
in a very small net increase. Boot and 
Shoe factories were considerably dusier, 
but less activity was indicated in plants 
preparing leather. Quebec employers 
recorded practically all the gain, while 
in Ontario declines were registered. The 
working force of the 204 firms making 
returns stood at 17,109 persons as com- 
pared with 17,092 at the beginning of 
June. Additions to staff on a very much 
larger scale had been indicated during 
the corresponding period of last year 
and employment then was in a slightly 
greater volume than for the month being 
surveyed. 


LUMBER AND ITs PRopucts.—Further 
and large additions to staffs were re- 
ported by the 711 concerns making re- 
turns in this group, 3,895 persons hav- 
ing been added to their staffs since the 
beginning of June. Since their payrolls 
included 59,916 workers as compared 
with 56,021 in the month before, this 
was an increase of 7 per cent. Improve- 
ment was recorded generally through- 
out the country the gains in the Mari- 
time Provinces and Quebec being most 
extensive. The expansion was confined 
almost entirely to saw and lumber mills, 
reductions being indicated in furniture 
factories and in other branches of the 
lumber industry. Improvement had 
also been registered at the commence- 
ment of July, 1922, although it was not 
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so pronounced and the level of employ- 
ment then was somewhat lower. 


Musican INsrRUMENTS. — Further 
contractions almost wholly in Ontario, 
were indicated by manufacturers of mu- 
sical instruments. This is a seasonal 
movement, repeating that experienced 
at the beginning of July of last year. 
According to reports from 40 manufac- 
turers, 2,899 persons were employed in 
making pianos and other musical instru- 
ments. In the month before these firms 
had 3,051 persons working for them; 
there was therefore a decrease of 5 per 
cent. 


PuANt PRopucts — Eprur. — The 
volume employment afforded in this in- 
dustry early in July showed another 
and more pronounced seasonal increase 
which exceeded that indicated during 
the same period of last year when the 
index number had stood somewhat lower. 
Fruit and vegetable canneries reported 
the bulk of the gain but improvement 
was also shown in sugar refineries, bis- 
cuit, chocolate and other food factories. 
All provinces shared in the upward 
movement which however, was most 
marked in Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. <A total working force of 25,489 
persons was registered by the 270 firms 
making returns who employed 24,134 
workers at the beginning of June. This 
inerease of 1,355 persons represented a 
5.6 per cent gain. 


Punte AND Paper Propucts. — Con- 
tinued expansion was shown in this in- 
dustry at the beginning of July, al- 
though the gains were considerably less 
than those registered during the month 
before. Statements were compiled 
from 443 manufacturers employing 53,- 
516 persons as compared with 53,321 in 
their last report. Firms in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec and Ontario re- 
corded increased activity but in the 
Prairie district and British Columbia 
curtailment of employment was shown. 
Practically all the additionally employ- 
ed workers were absorbed by pulp and 
paper mills, while printing and publish- 
ing showed the usual midsummer quiet- 
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ness. The trend of employment during 
the same period of last year had been 
upward also, but the situation then was 


not so favourable as for the month being 


reviewed. 


Russer Propucts. — The production 
of rubber foot-wear, tires and other rub- 
ber goods showed a decline at the be- 
ginning of July, when 924 persons were 
released from the staffs of the 31 firms 
reporting. Their payrolls included 11,- 
157 persons as against 12,081 at the be- 
ginning of June, a reduction of 6 per 
cent. The losses were recorded wholly 
in Quebec and Ontario. The employers 
making returns during the correspond- 


ing month of last year had shown con- — 


siderably increased activity, but em- 
ployment then was in somewhat less vo- 
lume than for the month being review- 


ed. 


TextinE Propucts. — Further and 
heavier contractions were recorded by © 
textile manufacturers at the beginning 


of July, the losses being particularly 


large in cotton and other textile mills. — 


Hosiery, knitting, garment and_head- 
wear factories, moreover, were slacker 
and slight curtailment was indicated in 
several other branches of the industry. 
Quebec and Ontario reported practically 
all the decline, the changes elswhere 


being comparatively small. The pay- — 


rolls of the 583 employers from whom 
statements were received, aggregated 
69,871 persons, which was 2,654 less than 
This decrease 
of 3.7 per cent caused the index num- 
ber to be very slightly lower than at the 
same period of last year when reductions 
in personnel, though on a much smaller 
scale, had also been reported. 


Topacco, DistmLED AND Maurt Li- 


quors. — The trend of employment in © 


this division continued upward, 504 per- 
sons being added to the staffs of the 97 
firms making returns. As they employ- 
ed 11,559 persons as compared with 
11,055 in their last report, this repre- 
sented an increase of 4.6 per cent, most 
of which was absorbed by tobacco fac- 
tories in Quebec and Ontario. Breweries. 


Ss ~ 
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also afforded more employment. The 
situation was rather more favourable 
than at the beginning of July, 1922, 
when improvement had also been indic- 
ated. 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propucts. — 
Factories producing diugs, medicines, 
pharmaceutical preparations and soaps 
in Ontario were somewhat less fully em- 
ployed than in the last report. State- 
ments compiled from 108 manufactur- 
ers in the chemical group showed that 
they employed 6,708 persons as compar- 
ed with 6,855 at the beginning of June, 
a decline of slightly over 2 per cent. 
Employment at the beginning of July 
of last year had also decreased and the 
index number for the month being re- 
viewed was slightly higher. 


CuAy, GLASS AND STONE PrRopucts.-— 
Summer activity continued to be ap- 
parent in this division, the increases re- 


peating those reported during the ear- 


ly part of July, 1922, when conditions 
were slightly less favourable. Returns 
from 121 employers showed that their 
staffs rose from 10,190 persons at the 
beginning of June to 10,401 in the ear- 
ly part of July, the difference being an 
increase of over 2 per cent. Brick and 
glass works in Quebec and Manitoba ab- 
sorbed most of the additionally employ- 
ed workers. 


ELEcTRIC CuRRENT. — Further im- 
provement was reported by electric cur- 
rent producers, chiefly in British Co- 
lumbia. The movement in July of last 
year had also been favourable although 
the index number then was not quite so 
high as for the period under review. The 
working force of the 79 manufacturers 
making returns, standing at 10,204 per- 
sons, was 159 greater than in the pre- 
ceding month. 


TRON AND STEEL PRopucts. — Moder- 
ate, though fairly general contractions 
were indicated in this division at the 
beginning of June, when 2,598 persons 
were released from the staffs of the 621 
firms from which returns were tabulated. 
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Improvement was indicated in thePrairie 
provinces, but elsewhere declines were 
reported, those in Ontario being much 
the largest. Rolling and forging mills, 
automobile, railway car, agricultural 
implement, ship building, wire and hard 
ware works were slacker, as were also 
foundries and machine shops. Slight 
improvement, on the other hand, was 
registered in factories producing gen- 
eral plant machinery and structural iron 
and steel. The working force of the 
621 firms making returns, standing at 
133,275 persons, at the commenesment 
of June, declined to 130,677 at the be- 
ginning of July. The difference r>;re- 
sented a contraction of 1.9 per cent. 
Reductions in personnel on a t:uch 
larger scale owing to temporary cessa- 
tion of work in the railway car shops 
had been indicated in July, 1922, when 
the situation had been decidedly less 
favourable, employment then being 
nearly 20 points lower. 


MINERAL PRopuctTs. — Factories mak- 
ing petroleum products in Ontario, 


Quebec and the Prairie provinces were 


considerably busier than during the pre- 
ceding month and artificial ice works in 
the last named district also employed 
larger working forces. Statements were 
compiled from 75 concerns in the miner- 
al products group employing 9,969 per- 
sons as compared with 9,687 workers in | 
the month before, an increase of 2.9 per 
cent. Small additions to staffs had been 
reported during the same period of last 
year, when employment was in much 
smaller volume than at the beginning 
of July, 1923. 


MISCELLANEOUS MANurFaActuRING IN- 
pusrRies. — Broom and brush manu- 
facturers in Ontario were slightly less 
fully employed, and reductions in staff 
were also indicated in works producing 
window shades and fixtures in Quebec. 
A combined working force of 4,082 per- 
sons was recorded by the 65 firms mak- 
ing returns who had employed 4,271 
workers in their last report. The dif- 
ference represented a decline of 4.4 per 
cent, 
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Logging 


Substantial declines in employment 
were registered in logging camps at the 
beginning of July, when 1,644 persons 
were released by the 199 concerns mak- 
ing returns. Their working force com- 
prised, 18,074 persons compared with 
19,718 on June 1. The greater part of 
this decrease of over 8 per cent ocecur- 
red in Quebee and Ontario, while in the 
Maritime Provinces increased activity 
was indicated. Rather heavier contrac- 
tions had been recorded at the com- 
mencement of July, 1922, when the 
index number of employment stood 
17 points lower. 


Mining 
Coat Mining. — Employment in coal 
mines in the Prairie provinces and 
British Columbia showed some  cur- 
tailment, while in the Maritime 
provinces activity was slightly height- 
ened. Returns were tabulated from 


92 operators whose working fofrcees 
of 28,706 persons were smaller by 


320 employees than at the beginning. 


of June.. The tendency at the same per- 
iod of last year was also retrogressive, 
although the declines were somewhat 
less extensive, and the index number 
then was lower. 


Merauitic Orgs. — Gold mining in 
Ontario afforded slightly more employ- 
ment, while elsewhere very little change 
was indicated in metallic ore mining. 
Forty-five firms registered a combined 
payroll of 11,512 persons as against 11.,- 
393 in the last report, an increase of 1 
per cent. Moderate improvement had 
also been shown during the same period 
of last year when the index number stood 
nearly 29 points lower than for the 
month being surveyed. 


Non-METALLIC Mineraus. — General 
but rather slight increases in employ- 
ment were reported by quite a number 
of the industries coming under this 
heading, chief among them being salt 
mining, natural gas producing, sand and 
gravel digging. The gains were very 
largely confined to Ontario. Statements 
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furnished by 67 employers showed that 
6,618 persons were employed in the non- 
metallic ores division as compared with 
6,420 in the month before. This was an 
increase of rather better than 3 per 
cent. Although a very much larger per- 
centage increase had been indicated at 
the beginning of July, 1922, the index 
number then was several points lower 
than at the beginning of this July. 


Communication 


The volume of employment afforded 
in this group showed another increase, 
continuing the upward movement in- 
dicated uninterruptedly since the first 
of January. An aggregate payroll of 
21,109 persons was reported by the 161 
firms making returns whe had employ- 
ed 20,838 workers at the beginning of 
June. This increase of slightly more 
than 1 per cent was registered very 
largely in telephones in Ontario, al- 
though improvement was also reflected 
in statements from telegraphs in the 
Maritime provinces and Quebec. Moder- 
ately increased activity had also been 
indicated at the same period of last 
vear when the index number was lower 
than for month being surveyed. 


Transportation 


Stram Raiuways. — A continuation 
of summer activity was indicated by 
steam railways at the beginning of July, 
3,177 persons having been added to the 
staffs of the 112 concerns and divisional 
superintendents making returns. As 
they employed 79,098 workers as com- 
pared with 75,921 workers at the begin- 
ning of June, this was a gain of 4.2 per 
eent. Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie pro- 
vinees and British Columbia shared in 
the expansion, that in the Prairie dis- 
trict and Quebec being especially large. 
In the Maritime provinces on the other 
hand seasonal declines were reported.. 
A favourable movement on the whole 
had also been shown at the beginning 
of July of last year, but employment 
then was in very much smaller volume 
than during the period under review. 
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Industry Fe 23 7 art 
u ~ bp | om a 
5) Eh | 98 .|-ak 

e2F) 47) 4a 7 147 

Manufacturing .......| 56.6) 93.3) 93.5) 84.2 
Animal products—edible| 1.8} 94.9} 95.0) 97.4 
Fur and its products... -1] 91.8) 90.4! 97.5! 
Leather and its products} 2.1] 78.2) 78.1) 79.6 
Lumber and its Products 7.4] 121.0) 112.4) 113.3 

Rough nd dress 

a a iaeaia 5.3| 151.0| 134.6| 139.3 
Lumber products........ 2.1} 81.3) 83.3) 78.5 
Musical instruments..... .8| 65.0! 68.4) 56.8 
Plant products—edible..| 3.1] 94.9 90.0} 91.6 
Pulp and paper products} 6.6) 104.9) 104.4 97.3 
Pulp and paper......... 8.4] 115.8] 114.7) 102.3 
Paper products......... 7) 90.6) 91.2} 85.3 
Printing and publishing] 2.5| 96.9; 96.7) 95.2 
Rubber products......... Pe as ae ae 
Textile products......... , : . : 
Thread, yarn and cloth 3.0 97.8) 104.0) 100.4 
Hosiery and knit goods} 1-7) 94.4) 96-2) 91.0 
Garments and persona!) 

furnishings ........... 2.8) 74.3) 75.5) 76.8 
Othershs.| Besse Sk ae 1.1} 91.7} 96.3] 87.8 
Tobacco, distilled and 

MAalG Manors ss Ms! de 1.4) 100.2} 95.9} 99.9 
Wood distillates and 

PXETACUS | 8 hes sisisisven sae .1| 101.9) 98.6) 61.4 
Chemicals and allied 

MTOGUCES F's. s 2.5 5. ¢.00 sf 0 8 .8| 80.2) 91.6) 88.1 
Clay, glass and stone 

PTOGUCESH|. 5 eee e's tek ae 1.3} 102.7) 100.3] 94.6 
Electric current.......... 123) 123.0) 118°2) 121.6 
Electrical apparatus..... 1.0) 1203.8] 103.0) 74.8 
Iron and steel products| 16.1; 85.0} 86.7} 65.6 

Crude, rolled and 

forged products....... 1.9) 77.5) 81.8) 57.7 
Machinery, other than 

wehicleswe. oda. of Eh. PQ TELE) THD) 63/1 
Agricultural implements -&| 65.0] 66.4) 56.0 
Land vehicleS..........-- 7.6! 103.2) 104.6) 72.3 
Steel shipbuilding and 

TEDAIFANE) Banls > Ae iea'siere« .4| 27.41 29.3] 28.2 
Heating appliances..... .7| 91.9] 95.2) 86.5 
Iron and steel fabrica- 

TIO GOES. Viale /s)s,Ate'e\wicts © 7) 1O3.5| 917) i740 
Foundry and machine 

shop products........- .7| 88.9] 92.1] 68.6 
OERETS coc caccclasieaies ales 2.1) 79.6] 81.1] 69.9 
Non-ferrous metal prod- 

WEES seicicle ninievcisisislels\s: niviaie's 1.6) 90.8) 91.1) 171.4 
Mineral products......... 1.2| 107.6] 104.1] 97.4 
Miscellaneous .....---+«-- 5] 90.2) 94.6] 92.2 
Logging coer ress ee eeee0? 2.2 48.4 52.5 31.4 
Mining ...-cccccccccces| §.7| 101.6) 101.6) 94.4 

OB Wahid cidhals:sietche whale terelelore o's 8.5} 92.5] 93.8) 91.6 
Metallic OreS.........eee0- 1.4) 127.9] 126.2) 99.1 
Non-metallic minerals 

(other than coal)...... .8| 107.3] 105.3} 101.1 
Communication .....+.| 2.6) 103.4} 102.2} 180.6 
TeleCTADG. , . sieines'scoyscee .5| 104.6] 102.4) 98.6 
TelephoneS .......ceeeeee 2.1] 103.1) 102.1] 101.1 
Transportation ......+{| 13.9] 112.2} 109.0) 109.2 
Street railways and car- 

PAA) Gosinie + cleles sie ceiqe olece 9.4] 116.8] 116.1]. 181.9 
Rallwayst Awe ss chide: 9.7) 102.4} 98.3] 94.6 
Shipping and _ steve- 

Gory $29.5 ete ewes 1.8} 209.5} 211.2) 233.9 
Construction and 
main tenance..... «oe | 10.6) 169.1] 140.2] 157.4 
Pur 1 ee at as eae’ on 8.0} 127.5} 100.1) 112.9 
Highway Sh Ste. aeds 1.3/2766.5|1956.6/3369.9 
Rig tl WiAy pave skein s's-ole lo die'erSie oye 6.3] 163.2] 146.6] 145.2 
Services eevee eee28e0808 8" 1 Leif 115.1 168.8 104.4 
Hotel and restaurant...| 1.0) 128.7] 117.3) 112.0 
PTOLCRBIONAI® «cet cess «es 21] 102.3] 98.1} 92!.8 
Personal (chiefly laun- 

TIES), .dvecesss ss weeees .6| 100.6] 100.2) 96.7 
TPAUOe Sicctseonicaseccuet Gull 962.0) SULSNrGOL . 
etait ecctenerevae sree evelae 4.2} 90.1) 90.2) 88.3 
Wholesale .......... eseee] 62.5| 96.2) 95.1] 95.0 








All industries........+./100.0 99.6| 97.3| 91.1 
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SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING. — Con- 
siderable fluctuations were shown in 
this group in different parts of the 
country. In Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia the tendency was upward, but 
the gains were not large enough to off- 
set the reductions, that were registered 
in the Maritime provinces and Quebec, 
and a net decline of 147 men was re- 
corded by the 59 concerns making re- 
turns. Their working force comprised 
14,603 persons as compared with 14,750 
at the beginning of June. Expansion 
had been indicated during the same per- 
iod of last year, when employment was 
in greater volume. 


Construction and Maintenance 


BurItpIng CoNstTRUCTION.—Continued 
seasonal activity was recorded by build- 
ing contractors at the beginning of July, 
315 of these firms employing 24,798 per- 
sons as compared with 21,427 in their 
last report. This increase of 3,371 per- 
sons or 4.2 per cent was shared in to 
some extent by all provinces; the gains 
in Quebee were, however, much the 
largest. Additions to staffs on a some- 
what smaller scale had been indicated 
during the same period of 1922, but the 
index number then was several points 
lower. 


HigHwAy CONSTRUCTION. — Opera- 
tions on road building provided work 
for a very much larger number that in 
the preceding month, there being an in- 
crease of 4,187 men or 65 per cent. Some 
10,500 men were reported by the 47 
eontractors making returns whereas at 
the beginning of June they had employ- 
ed 6,367 workers. Ontario and the 
Maritime provinces absorbed the major- 
ity of the additional employees, but im- 
provement was also recorded in Quebec 
and the Prairie district. Somewhat 
greater activity had been indicated by 
the firms reporting for the beginning of 
July of last year. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE. — Further pronounced expan- 
sion was shown by these departments of 
the railways; the payroil of the 32 con- 
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cerns and _ divisional superintendents 
making returns was 11.3 per cent larger 
on July 1 than June 1. Their working 
forees comprised 51,403 persons as com- 
pared with 46,199 on the latter date. 
All provinces shared in the expansion 
which was most pronounced in the Frai- 
rie provinces. Large increases in per- 
sonnel had also been registered at the 
same period of last year, but the num- 
ber of men employed on railway con- 
struction and maintenance then was con- 
siderably smaller than for the period 
being surveyed. 


Services 


HorTELs AND RESTAURANTS.—Summer 
hotels made further large additions to 
staffs, mainly in New Brunswick, Que- 
bee and Ontario. Statements were re- 
ceived from 69 concerns employing 
8,091 workers in comparison with an 
aggregate payroll of 7,389 at the be- 
ginning of June. This was an increase 
of 9.5 per cent which caused the index 
number to be higher than at any other 
period of the record, exceeding that for 
July 1, 1922, by over 16 points. 
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Trade 


Employment in both retail and whole- 
sale trade continued to improve moder- 
ately; the largest gain in the former 
division occurred in Ontario, while in 
the latter it was in British Columbia. 
A combined sales force of 54,557 persons 
was reported by 550 firms in the trade 
division. As they had employed 54,258 
persons at the beginning of June this 
represented an increase of 6 per cent. 
Expansion on a rather larger scale had 
been indicated during the same month 
of last year, but the index number then 
was somewhat lower. 


The table on page 901 shows the in- 
dex numbers of employment in the 
various industries as on July 1 and 
June 1 of this year and July 1, 1922 
and 1921. The first column shows the 
proportion of employees in each in- 
dustrial group in relation to the total 
number of workers reported in all groups 
for the month under review. (Number 
of workers employed in January 1920 
equals 100.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1923, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING RETURNS. 


HE present article on unemploy- 

ment among members of trade 
uuions deals with the situation report- 
ed during the quarter ending June 30, 
1923. At the end of April the per- 
centage of unemployment was 4.6, and 
during the following two months im- 
provement was registered, the per- 
centage of idleness at the end of May 
standing at 4.5 and at 3.4 on June 30, 
1923. In comparison with the corre- 
sponding period of last year more em- 
ployment was afforded, the percentage 
out of work at the end of June being 
nearly 2 points lower than at the close 
of June, 1922. (Unemployment as used 


here has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of ill- 
ness or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts, are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variations in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations 
reporting. ) 


The accompanying chart shows the 
curve of unemployment as reported by 
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TABLE III—UNEMPLOYMENT ON JUNE 30, 1923 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS. 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
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TABLE IIJ].—UNEMPLOYMENT ON JUNE 20, 1923 
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page 908 shows the percentage of month of last year, improvement having 


unemployment reported in the different 
sroups of industries. 


Workers in the manufacturing in- 
dustries were more fully employed in 
April than in the same month of. last 
year, pulp «nd paper, garment, textile, 
iron and steel, and glass workers all 
reporting smaller percentages of un- 
employment. Fishermen, lumber work- 
ers, miners, building and construction 
and transportation workers also showed 
improvement over April of last year. 


The situation during May was more 
favourable than in the corresponding 


been recorded in the manufacturing, 
mining, building and _ construction 
and transportation groups. Lumber 
workers, however, reported larger per- 
centage of unemployment. In the ma- 
nufacturing group pulp, textile, gar- 
ment, iron and steel and glass workers 
were busier than in May of last year 
and employment in the printing and 
publishing trades remained on the same 
level. 


During June improvement over June 
of last year was recorded in the min- 
ing, manufacturing, building and con-- 
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Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
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struction and transportation groups. 
Retail clerks and lumber workers’ how- 
ever, were not so fully engaged. In the 
manufacturing group, pulp, iron and 
steel and glass workers were more fully 
engaged, but employment for garment 
workers and printine tradesmen was in 
lesser volume. 

The accompanying tabulations 
(Table III) show in some detail the 
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British Columbia Canada 
No. re- | Unem- No. re- Tene 
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returns for the month ending June 30, 
1923, for which month returns were 
received from 1,449 labour organiza- 
tions with an aggregate membership 
of 155,056 persons, 5,299 of whom were 


out of work representing a percentage 


of 3.4. The table also gives the general 
percentages of unemployment in the 
various trades and industries for April 
and May. 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA DURING THE 
PERIOD APRIL—JUNE 1923 


A SURVEY of employment during 

the period April to June 1923, as 
indicated by the reports from the of- 
fices of the Employment Service of 
Canada, shows that the advancement 
in the volume of business noted during 
the first quarter of 1923 had continued, 
the seasonal calls for farm workers and 
building and outdoor labour being 
responsible chiefly for this increase. 
Compared with the same period of 1922 
a gain in the volume of business was 
reported, there being approximately 15 
per cent more vacancies offered and 
placements effected, while the number 
of applications were increased more 
than seven per cent. The chart on 
page 912, which accompanies the article 
on the work of the employment offices 
for the month of June 1923, shows a 
rapid rise in the curves of applications, 
vacancies and placements during April, 
following by a period during May when 
the demand (vacancies) fell off slightly 
while placements continued to rise and 
registrations remained constant. This 
period marks the peak of the spring 
demand for farm workers, especially in 
the Prairie provinces, and represents 
also the opening of the building season 
and the commencement of logging and 
river driving operations. During June 
the three curves declined slightly but 
did not drop to the low level of June 
Hh Ps 


During the quarterly period under 
review the offices reported that they 
had made 112,604 references to posi- 
tions and had effected a total of 108,- 
499 placements, of which 81,028 were 
in regular employment and 27,471 in 
easual work. This represents an in- 
crease of 14 per cent in regular place- 
ments and 16 per cent in casual place- 
ments over the same period a year ago 
when a total of 94,447 placements were 
effected. Of the placements in regular 
employment during the period under 
review 71,405 were of men and 9,623 
of women. Employers notified the 
Service of 130,757 vacancies, of which 
98,361 were for men and 32,396 for 
women, as compared with a total of 
113,524 during the second quarter of 
1922. The number of applications re- 
gistered at the offices was 136,129, of 
which 104,838 were for men and 31, 
291 for women, as compared with 126,- 
140 registerations during the corres- 


ponding period a year ago. 


The accompanying table gives the 
number of vacancies and placements by 
industrial groups as recorded by 
the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada in the various pro- 
vinees for the period April-June 
1923. A report in detail of the 
work of the offices for the month of 
June 1923 may be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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/Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- > f ‘| Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments Ments ments 
Industry p R R ® 
‘S) wm oO mn 1) uw 2] ™M 
bs Gs} 6S 3S SS Ss fos] S 
ei fhiee Vo @pdiebey | Seca op a ti eely hy al: Seepeecph yas ey up 
Manufacturing AUP ON Mts NST guertuitgite Ral hal als 733} 498; 160; 291) 181) 74} 832| 531 17 10,029| 7,469) 810 
Animal Products—Edible...........eeees ssi es tah 9 Hel ANCOR, & gol a7t a 4331 2g3] 84 
Bur yea nd Acs) PLOGUCES . oc... aietete: «jee gia'e.s af eae L clels sieruiane Baeialllalsltalece|| wie asie dil aisje 2 fei oiete ale) Bice eli euellleisBeic) sell oia® a)» fi 4 A 
Leather and its Products............6. od Lea 1 1 mb ss aes 8 a) a Aa 150 69 35 
Lumber and its Products,............... 100 5B 3| 186) 104 Why BOTW TAs eos 1,319) 838 98 
Musical Instruments........... Pe SSA hol GE ST a a PA ne 2 22 DI] ernst: 16 10 8 
Pulp.and..Paper Products... .......+.000+ 29 2) 27 12 8 gf 2938] 149) 119 1,419) 1,221 70 
Rubber Product... 1. cece cece eedeceeeeo fl cece tlescceelsceeelecveceleceeerlerens 27 IGM. 211; 152 12 
Textile, PROGUCCHy WAN dis isa oe ajsreie's's «06 AV vii 18 5 5 6 1 9 37 OG oe 588} 339 60 
Plant Products—Edible..........ccseeeees 45 27| 16 Av 34) 14 7 19 ii «612; =412) ~=—-106 
Wood distillates: Gte.g 5... sole on sisiiperam yell ua un cll Sa'siseilssugun bagada dada Gare Mai isle ay ite ae Peete ae 36, 18 3 
Chemical and Allied Products........... 19 AON uel Sh Cay | 15 TB Baa, 409) 355 20 
Clay, Glass and Stone.............se+es- ESRI, ORR eine Rana YN, a Tr a en 472| 878). 10 
BHlectrie POurtentiys P20. TLR ee. ae 70 1 Me 1 Leh oe 1 jy ee 3 256| 197 10 
Electric ADPATAtUS.........ecsseecenseeeer| o eclicsecalescsclaceeor{eceesebenmes bersaeleecwienlseges 341/ 261] 36 
Iron and Steel Products............ A sates 3411 232) 100 67 99| 34t 142 SZ ey 3,010] 2,400] 175 
Non-ferrous Metal Products slave agsialis eteleteierels 4 3 4 4 3 4 16 Fane ile 2 174 29 
Mineral’ Products..... fet gis 'dhaSere ale lots’ alb whe blake 46 28 oy a OY SE Oe Sue 6) Link Pe Soph Si aee 22 
Miscellaneous Bpabsva bars Rei lls oo Reena oh otehataste rw 1 6 1 15 LO dil 249 179. 29 
Logging ........ seeceeecees esse sete 164) 107 2; 215; 120 696; 778|..... 4,311] 2,042 1 
Fishing........cssereees sale eaue ieee al 8 ey ah aM eg VR se a ty fe 15 4 3 
Farming se eeeeroecs ereocecese cece se 95 65 2 25 19)..... 238} 158 Ay 2,884) 2,514 57 
Mining PPAR te oe Beil teres, « :cmilteltote devatte tors! Sea BED AOA (ul. 15 14| 59 Ae eee 1,050) 908 1 
GOR pi eh atiith sis dno. lee clnvaseveja ole’nielaatpia’e aiaetelsie 5 7D ee siele 12 L211 hip pants Rvchereevcultee techs artigue terteseil leo teie Lh state ie: « 
Metallic: Ores i... es eee t cece I er 8 Dy ithaca c tthe iors | NS BR Ghats » 999} 8d6)...... 
Non-metallic Ores aisha LUats Ladaicia Suaianelelereie 13 OV uauewe 3 Siecle 59 Glecitaes 51 51 1 
Communication...., MOA Bie 6 ocak va coat 19 12 8 3 + tb 1 Wy gett Pte 178) 185 8 
Transportation plat dk ahercs AG & SHOW Ge 106 30| 76 14 32| 47] 207) 105)..... 1,964| 1,360; 351 
Street Railway and Cartage..........+.. 46 8| 37 21 Ala Ke 28 451 eee 520), 327) 193 
Ratnwa yer ssh... CVs 0 Sacitditde dso alcisiales dislals 4 4 3 99 141 13 37 TRL. 2358| 935 46 
Shipping and Stevedoring sais ibe oases ees 55 18} 36 3] 16| 154 142 42 page 1,086} 798) 112 
Construction & Maintenance. seseees] 735] 437) 221/ 1,089} 820) 200]2,697| 2,033} 11} 16,492|13,072, 304 
FU iyi si alse! a cielo cnameloaiigte re wleiars sia leceio ei etansannals 
A 5 See 162 84 26 720 608 70 STN io ddl aie ie 7,751) 6,029 49 
ee and oth eovccceeoe eoccovnecee eeeve 993 132 160 Tey SEO 113 ahha Ps 905 11 
uuding an oO ut “4 coe re orceneeecescecees 280, 921 25 368| 217 129 3211 1,719 al 7,628 6,138 944 
Services a tel ase ites oat cedecaltehie te tate soeeee coool 4 ggg] 301 1,061 1,513) 214|1,082 2,031] 1,503|  78]17,766] 4,761| 8,708 
Governmental /e vis. siutinae s veven ee tee an 308 48| 258! 115 9} 103 ia) 8].....f 1,190} 940) 199 
Hotel and Restaurant................35- 105 48} +50 43 38] |.94} 8721 201 Sf 1,316) 771 50 
PLOLESBION A SS. PG oe oa kee cw ates 62 96| 85 32 AT Wane 81 48 5} 86762} 3=486) = 145 
Recreational ...0..eesejee0 esiaieials slaeinjeie als ate 43 o| 12 AV rxcue 3 Sheds 4 114 73 385 
PES OU Pela wt sale saenee ts sayctare telat ole atefale «a's. in 295 30) 257] 512 2i1| 480} 157] 101{ 29) 2,853) 860) 1,753 
FTOUSCROIG: ain’ aiste sine eiSisiels)e oieialbid. ale = Pee 7031 147| 450| 783) 147| 46041,392} 1,050}  36911,461} 1,604) 6,526 
BAIT PE a dsaee De os eRe alate Pes SE AAO TA PON Fae Danie nM a 70 WOT 
BLL lg ture etaraettetar acl 242 54; 175) 152 53} 88} 141 85 2).1,241) 731; 409 
Reta .3.. Ee ee 135, 46) 82) 145] 52] 83] 104} = 64} DF 974) 579) 82 
WhO Sale) eis /hs. 6 Ble.s'es eseaiele o's PE EAA AH 107 8) 98 7 1 5 37 PASE 267) 152 87 
FUAINGE : 16 PI Citar co ee eld saeler oie 7 3} 18 8 3 4 21| Mia 6 227 61; 158 
All Industries........ veccecccceececes| 8,631] 1,699/1,725| 3,390) 1,458/1,501 16,972) 5,214) 112)56, 162/33 ,057|10,817 
PCI its cont eretaria erste cterete ateielare Msc umheteleete: oiera's 2,778| 1,446/1,253) 2,476) 1,253/1,009}5,277| 3,911) 7242,100/30,034| 4,047 
W OUIER 0i5'essecatesioieis a aleie a) ovale aivlale si ateiaiale/sieisie eis 853 253' 472 914) .205' 492 |1,695’ 1,308 40?14,062! 3,023’ 6,770 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, APRIL—JUNE, 1923 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments mMents ments 
8 4 g i gs 4 3 if 8 y' 
oO oO Q (2) Qo 
3 S a 3 a 3 a Ea 3 
5 > at op e aM aa Ca 2 | } se 2 | 6 
426 451 |: 345), 197| 128 350 258 2,795) 2,002} 498} 15,851) 11,587) 1,891 
16 | 6) 28 12 14] 23 14 74 44 30 648 414 153 
OP pie 8 Re The lhe Vila bieciicn vow REEL E ERED. RAS. Ditty fe 9 4 3 
8 2 2 1 1 17 13 46 7 42, 233 98 91 
152 312 101) 89 9 155 134 1,886} 1,502) 125 4,046, 3,158 262 
TN pees a ihe Rae Pheu oe ce eel Ben: ALN lily!) oe pane eRe ORNS, MN MATURE eR INET 41 19 7 
34 12 61 6 5D 5 3 108 98 6 1,956 1,494 199 
1] 1 2 + Lata Bs a 12 9 3 257 179 19 
83} 17) 3 Oy Ue 11 5 27 15 alah 723 410 92 
58}. 31 33 3 27 18 49 11 34 898 555 234 
La OE SU, URE) he) he A Pt Ce 0 day 6 2 De 38 20 3 
5 ST | EONS ee REAR, BURRS Bey 1 18 6 12 469 400 34 
12 12 40 33 12 12 95 88 2 689 569 14 
14} 13) Ue ee 6 4 92 33 2 441 370 17 
6} 5 8 rf 3 hhh el Shas ee MER ae SOA ee 358 268 42 
64} 33 52 36 68 38 321 100} 200 4,065 2,958 570 
3 “My pines Bnghays pg’ ie: oy aS all clue IA sty a ag | ORI 31 Al 7 348 210! 34 
3 I 14 a1 13 10 23 7 15 339 955 53 
14 1 5 1 6 5 16 9 9 305 206) 64 
148 264 59 ae 554 523 2,429) 2,276 13 8,576 6,167 27 
3 rut i tpt em) 9 ae RO i rg RA 7 a 10 1D) hs. hae 36 18, 10 
5,662; 4,478 9,331; 6,766 4,758; 3,953 1,263) 1,168 19} 24,266] 19,116 143 
5 83 7! TZ] ease 153 153 570 9 C1 aati 1,885 1,943 2 
2 2 1) rT ERS ' 147 147 4 Nae 171 350 1 
2 BO) LASSI ries PID No B we, Sat, aM 474 4856/0 062..F 1,483 1, See Pe. 
1 1 6 Bille a 6 6 92 Tak. . 231 162) 1 
8 8 50 45 32 21 23 10 7 308 233, 39 
242 145/ 263 161 206 122 562) 211; 321) 3,624 2,166 1,075 
110 32 116 31 105 25 200 43) 152 1,146 493} 640 
128 109 147 130 93 89 831 24 2 821 606| 105 
4 Oe eens oe DUNS ct tk eae 8 8 331 144; 167 1,657 1,067 330 
1,212) 1,351 3,132| 2,767 3,521} 3,353 3,429} 2,597; 475] $2,307) 26,430) 1,825 
480 863 2,266) 2,158 1,386] 1,352 979 725 8} 14,117] 12,031 218 
134 118 210 141 423 379 344 284 18 2,631 2,056 246 
598 370 656 468 1,712] 1,622 2,106) 1,588} 449] 15,559] 12,343! 1,361 
7,922| 1,613 3,600; 1,363} 1,303] 3,027) 1,243 2,839 938; 1,661} 40,189/ 11,936) 20,439 
12 6 65 31 28 22, 64 45 14 1,804 1,102 607 
624 522 305 193 361 283 346 270 42 3,502 2,411) 237 
124 89 320 296 78 49 85 59 21 1,544 1,064 294 
137 75 38 9 87 61 56 13 42 449 236 191 
880 37 570 28 486 27 498 83} 397 6,251 1,187} 4,738 
5,881 730 1,545 451 1,487 526 1,780 447| 1,145] 25,032 5,102; 14,371 
264 154 757 SBR sales ct, 500 275 10 Bp, 1,607 834! 1 
564 147 287 87 369 78 394 95) 289 3,390 1,330; 1,815 
357 102 226 73 274 68 248 42| 201 2,468 1,026, 1,254 
207 45 61 14 95 10 146 53 88 927 3 561 
20 9 4 2 14 7 10 3 7 325 102 205 
16,212} 8,552 17,082) 11,457| 1,8 12,984) 9,711 i 14,324; 9,880) 3,280] 130,757; 31,023] 27,471 
9,267| 7,055 14,333] 10,302] 1,178] 10,664/ 8,642 11,466} 8,762] 2,102] 98,361| 71,405] 12,639 
6,945) 1,488 2,749) 1,155 2,320) 1,069 2,858} 1,118' 1,188! 32,396 9,622) 14,832 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JUNE, 1923. 


F: MPLOYMENT, as indicated by the 

reports from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada, de- 
clined somewhat during June, 1923, as 
-eompared with May, while maintaining 
a slightly higher level than during 
June, 1922. The accompanying chart, 
which presents the returns from the 
offices on the basis of daily averages 
over half-month periods, portrays this 
decrease in the business of the offices, 
due in part to a lull in the demand for 
farm workers, by a slight though con- 
tinous declination in the curves of ap- 
plications, vacancies and placements. 
A statistical summary of the reports 
shows that the average number of ap- 
plications registered daily at the offices 
was 1,809 during the first half of the 
month, as compared with 1,895 during 
the preceding period and with 1,725 
during the same period a year ago. 
During the latter half of the month 
applications averaged 1,629 daily, as 
compared with 1,547 during the latter 


half of June, 1922. Vacancies notified 
by employers to the Service averaged. 
1,707 and 1,585 daily during the first 
and second half of the month, as com- 
pared with 1,525 and 1,318 during the 
same periods of 1922. The average 
number of vacancies reported daily 
during the latter half of May 1923, was 
1,794. Placements made daily by the 
offices during the first half of June 
averaged 1,466, as compared with an 
average of 1,574 during the previous 
period and with 1,263 during the cor- 
responding period last year. Place- 
ments made daily during the latter half 
of the month averaged 1,344, as com- 
pared with 1,160 during the same 
period a year ago. The average num- 
ber of placements in regular employ- 
ment during the period under review 
was 1,119 and 1,029 daily during the 
first and second half respectively, while 
placements in casual work were on an 
average of 347 and 315 daily. 
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The following table gives the place- 
ments effected to date by the offices 
of the Employment Service: 





Placements 

if) Year ape 

i Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)... 268,001 37,964 305 ,905 
OBS terme Wats ¢-. sa Bis be 366,547 79,265 445,811 
NOE SEARS ade CSO: 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
Ey Baers. OS Pe cso bis 297 ,827 95,695 393 ,522 
1923 (6 months).... 123,585 69, 989 193,574 











During the month of June the offices 
made 36,426 references to positions and 
effected a total of 35,073 placements. 
Of these latter, the placements in 
regular employment totalled 26,807, of 
which 23,524 were of men and 3,283 of 
women, while the placements in casual 
work numbered 8,266. Applications 
for work during the month totalled 
42.880, of which 32,695 were from men 
and 10,185 from women. Employers 
notified the Service of 30,602 vacancies 
for men and 10,465 vacancies for 
women, a total of 41,067 opportunities 
for employment. 


Placements in regular employment 
by provinces were as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 549 men, 64 women; New Bruns- 
wick, 2555 men, 80 women; Quebec, 
1,526 men, 368 women; Ontario, 10,865 
men, 1,037 women; Manitoba, 1,991 
men, 469 women; Saskatchewan, 3,086 
men, 318 women; Alberta, 2,452 men, 
3845 women; British Columbia, 2,800 
men, 602 women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


A few farm workers were placed 
from Amherst and Moncton, but calls 
in this group were not numerous. Pro- 


_ vincial highway work, street and road 


repairs, in addition to some sewer 


_ construction, gave employment to many 


labourers at Amherst, Halifax, New 
Glasgow and Chatham. Although 
building continued fairly active, the 
demand for workers was not great. A 
scarcity of carpenters was reported at 
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Amherst, Halifax and Moncton, where 
harbour development and bridge build- 
ing were under way. Logging opera- 
tions called for a few choppers, pulp- 
wood cutters and sawyers, from New 
Glasgow and St. John, while at Am- 
herst increased activities in the lumber- 
ing mills created a demand for skilled 
workers, 


QUEBEC. 


A. shortage of farm workers was re- 
ported especially from the office at 
Montreal. The erection of a few public 
buildings and private residences.caused 
a keen demand for building trades- 
men, while road and railway construc- 
tion provided work for many. Clothing 
and textile industries were active and 
several calls for workers in these and 
in the metal industries were reported. 


ONTARIO 


A slackening demand for general 
farm labour was shown, with an in- 
creased number of calls for fruit pic- 
kers near Toronto and in the Niagara 
Peninsula. Building operations on the 
whole were very quiet, although no 
unemployment was reported among 
building tradesmen. Carpenters, brick- 
layers and stone masons were required 
at Pembroke, St. Thomas, Windsor, 
Belleville and for the districts near 
Cobalt and Haileybury. In addition to 
the few residences and public buildings 
being erected, several municipalities 
were constructing sewers and water- 
mains, and re-surfacing and repairing 
streets, while highway and road con- 
struction was under way throughout 
the province. These latter activities 
called for numbers of labourers and 
teamsters, as did also work on railway 
maintenance and extensions near Co- 
balt, Fort William, Port Arthur, Tim- 
mins, Ottawa and Toronto. In the 
northern sections of the province river 
driving was active, and placements of 
rivermen, pulpwood cutters and saw- 
millmen were made from Cobalt, North 
Bay, Ottawa, Port Arthur, Pembroke, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 1923. = 
VAOCANOINS APPLICANTS Regular 
place- 
menta 
OFFicEs Reported| Unfilled || Reg’ed | Referred ashi Unplaced| same 
during jat end of|| during fo) at end-of|| period 
period period period j|vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1922 

Nova Scotlas ss cols lut gence ce teel g80 705 1,158 982 613 300 664 An 
AINE St hes BA TG ARE seh 79 43 85 62. 33 19 5/0 53 
dS Ge Lr: tp, RMON UN Na ARN a 423 386 532) 428 188 214 443 201 
New) Glasgow os. 20 a, 208 103 186 145 134 6 63 103 
BRC ee ee i 220 523 355 347 258 61 108 fa 

New Brunswick.........:cccces! 989 150 967 891 835 534 504 353 
Ohatham ........... POOREST EL 204 18 190 187 i sc ve ie 
ION CUON Wale cassia sasais wralaicis cies olen steers 468 90 448 400 12 DL 3 
St.) Sob | sorts ta iptehe: SRVSY bm Heltah Sie 42) 829 804 189 115 DLO Mic ele e siete 

QUEBEC... e see e wee sence mene el 27278 949 | 3,009 | 2,184 | 1,894 30 TOR ah 
uw. es. Cee, NELLS 181 178 335 201 178 0 52 174 
Montreal |: versa liu ane le * Ay 87B 459 1,826 1,285 1,189 29 472: 664 
Qabped PN el Sag 407 ; 84 399 321 275 1 80 104, 
Sherbrooke ........ NE) Fe OE 216 97 249 231 228 0 16 153 
Tivos RIVETS y low al twed dota 100 131 200 146 74 0 86 41 

Ontario fo. e.e We SUMS Siete Sele 19,084 6,121 18,079 15,800 11,902 3,177 3,451 10,421 
Belleville ns cis Moies s voir Wjahine etter 219 46 218 201 136 63 72 100 
Brantford... 6h / WS. deeeed. eves 288 65 321 322 _ 209 7 28 218 
Chathann won Bary ek OE le hikh re 183 266 260 poo a : be 
OODBIE To ee oicn « Bie ateietaie aioe @aqeiars 471. 99 561 55 
Fort. William a.jesveeiyestbedie: 361 100 411 388 310 34 21 292 
Guelph Codes sce ame IGA ny ula 333 219 214 77 124 26 71 144 
Hamilton is. 00.. ATE Bron 6 2 1,415 16 1,482 1,467 740 668 336 683 
Rin getory (ii yolk alt. easiness 225 77 28 170 91 78 34 178 
Kitchener ......... sin erates eine eters stats 2 278 61 333 237 213 46 60 126 
DHOTIAOD | UES as Coie ciate non es 64 tetelep 492 179 447 452! 365 55 90 836 
Bia Pare dials oak wat tee 782 884 229) 974 254 4 80 88 
seal Bay sehen POs hey Oye A ee "68 236 652; 651 oe 7 he on 

WG: ciclata lc thavestimttsalg moteilalal as atetenete 954 118 258 181 
OLtAWAl. oc cs eciee's of Re ase ialas uals A 804 864 687 * 887 7384 88 521 800 
Pembroke ......... lot De Rlelere ed es 191 96 92 104: 100 4 85 171 
Peterboro:....... aketatsh hy tein ao (Apes 293 O71, 167 181 129 12 79 128 
Port Arthur...... ce eevecceesicvees 1,604 125 1,156 1,155 1,123 20 54 736 
a9 Onsharines a eae aah set vaa okabat 794, 151 663 507 480 116 76 ep 
c OINBS 6 oie lic arele ees cine + 20 2 ielole 188 110 145 143 129 13 4 cl 
Barniaiy... ies. wh eeecee cS see ‘sees 98] 21 253 235 215 19 34 182 
Sault Ste. Marie.............%- ares 1,127 1,220 559 327 994 88 115 196 
BUGBULY Fse Rae eo eeee 679 551 647 634 629 0 65 656 
Timmins oecccccccccoacsssvescoocse| 7890) 983 853 8391 884 5 15 256 
Wieres eaece eeceeeeeoveeseaeeezoeees 5,270 949; 6,821 5,007 at ane pie Sheet 
eceeeso Coeeeeeeseeoeeeses ese 830: 84 822 806) 

Manitoba eos eereceoeesseneeeeven 4,693 678 5,289 4,715 2,460 2,021 1,095 2,358 
=e os eeee Ce deleeeveeeeceseeels Pe ye wees he a a se 
Psedhe SA Ia, "PYBItO. Soapan vs tages << 267 39 355 409 291 68 15 298 
Winni : ceesee ooeccesccesovne eecccne 3,781 474 4,420 3,862 1,790 1,894 T7T 1,644 

Sanka tt oho sec csovccceccecevese eee 4,406 164 4,093 3,956 3,404 503 404 2,802 
Ret CWaEN cic ccececcceceue 86 AL 68 68 . 8 5 72: 
Beisstn erie sacyelh 1,105 196 1,071 1,021 sd ye ‘< ee 

° ececccesece 103 31 89 84 vt 
Horta B sitet ond) Cho Shh eh ROLE 138 10 122 118 76 42 ‘ 163 
Bebina OL. s0:0/4-0:0 Ce wigceisieiaiewies ove cA 017 997 ps Bi a ig We: oo 
e@eeeeseeeeoeeeee @oereeeeevree 1,334 99 1,24 1,23) 4 

Bite, GurGae, UIT 0 eero |) otaay| "gaz | | me | am | 200. ch 
Weyburn ...... edeeessowondee iW sho » Vt 0 i 44 5 "5 
WOPECOR ) ) 2) csasataceeon conbieumen 151 54 109 107 64 

° ° © eoos eeo ° 20. 3 13 13 13 0 0 64 
a i web ebb ee hls ood lei ciels Mlaimielalile 3 0 34 34 34 0 oh are 

Albena OI VE Mae Ss | OS 3,613 240 4,344 3,473 2,797 629 675 2,412 
Calgary ......... hkl 1,503 118 | 1,957 | 1,383 |. 1,085 292 316 756 
Drutitieloe’ evvoe eoceoceseeoeeeee 165 4 376 179 142 37 50 23 
Edmonton Jiicciicccccscsecccseese| 22223 79 | 1,270) 1,189 08 ee 2.) TEER 
PODPTES6 oo Uke nchaetiebh as Peb el aus OOo 8 499 492 449 43 52 354 
‘Medicine: Hat. 227 31 242 220 en a oe a 

eB, i i h Col mbia RAIN He scale 5,073 882 5,841 4,425 3,402 1,072 1,365 3,305 
r tl Ss u e@eoeoeee e e 62 0 10 408 
Oranbrook ee eeoeoeeaeeooee ° ° eee ied ‘ei sn 58 Ws 1 0 293 
CLI pvbaanp nee aan WANE adi Rp li a ag NR: SUI hie 
Nanalino. ...0 000d. Bai 85 ; 

61 155 

Nelson ee0 ae e@eeweeooe eoooeeseeneeeeed 217 5 243 202 201 0 8 

New Westminster........csccceweee ee : i, | Ae a e “ My 

Prince Georme aeeoeeoeensseeseonoe A 28 14 133 

Prin ert 223 18 224 197 169 } 
ee eee PAR Ei tirdy 5A 50 5o 43 0 23 57 

WaNcouver rissisesccceeseesteenne| 22602 279 | 3,504 | 2,488 | 1,747 823 800) 1,454 

Werden iss, Bae ee 90 64 47 44 1 9 17 

Victory cil. os aise oie’) aaihie havaianas 829 198 748 re, 610 » 486 _ 119 263 +93.439 

All GIVIGCS v4 6 vce cic wae ees cewies 41,067 10,489 42,880 36,426 26 ,807 8, 266 8,864 : 


*111 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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Peterboro, Timmins and Toronto. A 
few vacancies for muckers and miners 
were available at Cobalt and Ottawa. 
Manufacturing industries were active, 
though the calls received at the offices 
were mainly for iron and steel workers, 
and included moulders, foundry labour- 
ers, die sinkers, pipe fitters and factory 
labourers. Vacancies for marine work- 
ers were registered at Fort William, 
Sarnia and Toronto, while urgent calls 
for fire fighters were received at Fort 
William, North Bay and other northern 
points. Applications and orders with 
respect to permanent household posi- 
tions for women remained in somewhat 
the same proportion as previously re- 
ported. Vacancies for workers for 
summer cottages and hotels were more 
easily filled and a decline was noted in 
the calls for casual workers. 


MANITOBA 


The demand in the agricultural group 
remained steady with a fair supply of 
experienced applicants. A slow im- 
provement in the building industry, 
stimulated by residential construction 
and municipal works, provided employ- 
- ment for several hundreds of men dur- 
ing the month, the calls at no time, 
however, being in excess of the demand. 
Labour for railway maintenance and 
repair work was required at various 
points in the province and workers 
were placed from all offices while 
several were transferred from Win- 

nipeg to points in Ontario. At Win- 
nipeg difficulty was felt in securing 
experienced river workers, while ma- 
chine operators and sawmill labourers 
were in demand and placed. Conditions 
affecting domestic workers remained 
constant. There was a keen demand for 
women workers, especially for farms, 
with a limited supply of experienced 
' applicants. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Declining activity characterized the 
farming group, with the supply of ap- 
plicants about equal to the lessened 
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demand. While there was a slight in- 
crease over last month in the number 
of calls for workers in the building 
industry, no large demand was report- 
ed... Carpenters were required for rural 
and urban work, and placements were 
made from. Estevan, Moose Jaw, Regina 
and Saskatoon. Railway maintenance 
and construction work provided ¢m- 
ployment for numbers of teamsters, 
graders, sectionmen and extra gang 
hands.. A. few river, drivers and saw- 
millmen were required at Port Arthur. 
There was an increased demand at ihe 
offices for waitresses and general. in- 
stitutional help in addition to the usual 
calls for housekeepers and domestics 
for rural and urban work. <A shortage 
of experienced women applicants for 
permanent of casual work was reported. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for farm help remained 
approximately as previously reported. 
In some localities a decrease in demand 
was shown, but from Calgary and Hd- 
monton numerous farm workers were 
placed, several of whom were trans- 
ferred in from Vancouver. Heavy 
rains throughout the province delayed 
building operations but it was an- 
ticipated that all building tradesmen 
and mechanics would be employed as 
soon as conditions were favourable. 
Municipal improvements, irrigration 
work at Lethbridge and Medicine Hat, 
and road and highway construction at 
Banff and Jasper Park, were included 
among the projects under way. Place- 
ments of men on railway maintenance 
work and bridge repairing were nu- 
merous. A few experienced setters, 
millwrights and sawmill workers, were 
transferred to Fernie, B. C., while a 
few sawyers were called for at Leth- 
bridge. 


British COLUMBIA 


Although the demand for general 
farm workers was not heavy, the offices 
reported difficulty in securing expe- 
rienced applicants to fill the positions. 
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Highway construction, street and road 
repairs, employed a number of labour- 
ers, while bridge work at Prince Rupert 
and Revelstoke, dry dock repairing at 
Vancouver, and some residential con- 
struction at various points provided 
work for skilled carpenters and labour- 
ers. Calls for section and extra gang 
men were filled from Kamloops, Van- 
couver and Vernon. In the logging 
industry experienced workmen were 
searce; numbers of hookmen, sawyers 


and swampers, were placed. from 
Cranbrook, Prince George, Prince 
Rupert, Revelstoke and Vancouver, 


Tiemakers, pole cutters and sawmill- 
men, were required at New Westmin- 
ster and Prince George, while workers 
on wooden boxes were called for at 
New Westminster. Miners, muckers 
and hammermen for metal mining were 
required and placed from the offices at 
Vancouver, Victoria and Nelson. In 
the women’s division requests for fruit 
pickers were numerous, with a fair 
response of applicants. The offices 
reported continued lack of trained 
household help to meet the demand. 


Movement of Labour 


The offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada made 26,807 place- 
ments in regular employment, of which 
15,610 were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the im- 
mediate locality of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of these latter, 
2,474 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced rate, 1,900 going to 
points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 3874 to other 
provinces. 


The offices in Quebec issued 98 cer- 
tificates of transportation to bushmen, 
river drivers and sawmill hands, going 
to points within the province. From 
the office at Montreal 96 bushmen were 
sent to Sault Ste- Marie, and two brick- 
layers to London, Ont. From Hull 17 
bushmen were sent to the Pembroke 
zone and from Quebec City 27 river 
drivers were transferred to Timmins, 
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Ontario. The offices in Ontario des- 
patched 1,189 workers at the reduced 
rate, of which 22 were bush fire fighters 
transferred from Ottawa to the Hull 
zone. Of the provincial transfers, the 
majority were bushmen and _ river 
drivers, bark peelers and sawmill 
workers, for points near Fort William, 
Cobalt, Port Arthur, Timmins, Sudbury 
and Sault Ste. Marie. Bush fire fighters 
were sent from Sudbury to points 
within the zone and near Sault Ste- 
Marie and Pembroke. To Sarnia were 
sent 3 marine firemen from Windsor 
and 4 from Toronto. Iron moulders, 
carpenters, pipe fitters, engineers, 
blacksmiths, ete., were among the work- 
ers transferred out from Toronto to 
various points in the province. Man- 
itoba offices granted 514 certificates to 
workers, of which 218 were sent to 
points within the province and 301 to 
other provinces. Of the latter, 285, 
including teamsters, general and saw- 
mill labourers, construction workers, 
bushmen and cooks, were transferred 
from Winnipeg to the Port Arthur 
district. One stonemason was. trans- 
ferred from Winnipeg to London, Ont. 
To points in Saskatchewan 7 farm 
workers, one teamster, 6 housemaids 
and one elevator construction labourer 
were transferred. The majority of the 
provincial transfers were of farm 
workers. Several were bushmen and 
railway labourers, while a few house- 
keepers and maids were placed on 
farms. Certificates granted by Sask- 
atchewan offices numbered 117, of 
which 7 were granted to river drivers 
goine to Dauphin, Man.; 2 were to 
farm workers going to Brandon; one 
to a hotel clerk sent to Edmonton, 
Alberta; 2 to sawmill labourers destin- 
ed to Vancouver, B.C.; one to a saw- 
mill labourer for Le Pas, Manitoba, and 
4 to stonemasons travelling to London, 
Ont. Of the 100 workers sent to em- 
ployment within the province, 46 were 
farm hands going to points near Moose 
Jaw, Swift Current and Saskatoon; 46 
were teamsters, road workers and con- 
struction labourers going to various 
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points in the province; 4 were wait- 
resses and maids and one was a bridge 
worker for employment near Regina. 
Of the 205 transportation certificates 
issued by Alberta offices, one was 
granted to a millwright from Calgary 
and one to a carriage setter from Ed- 
monton, both travelling to Fernie, B.C. 
To points in Saskatchewan the offices 
transferred 19 farm workers. Of the 
provincial transfers, 64 were of farm 
labourers, 54 of bushmen, 3 of miners 
ard the remainder included shippers, 
masons, blacksmiths, a watchman, 
housekeepers and cooks, British Co- 
lumbia offices granted the reduced rate 
to 209 workers, 138 going to points 
within the province and 71 to other 
provinces. The majority of the inter- 
provincial transfers were of farm 
workers, 41 being sent from New West- 
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minster and Vancouver to points near 
Calgary and Edmonton, 29 from Van- 
couver and Victoria to stations mm 
Saskatchewan and one farmer was sent 
from Vancouver to Winnipeg. More 
than 50 per cent of the workers trans- 
ferred to points within the province 
were bushmen, axemen, sawmill men 
and mill labourers. A few were die 
makers, carpenters and section hands, 
while several fruit pickers were sent to 
points near Vernon, Kelowna and Van- 
couver. 


Of the 2,474 workers benefiting by 
the Employment Service reduced rate, 
1,276 were carried by the Canadian 
National Railways, 1,030 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 166 by the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way and 2 by the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING JUNE, 1923 


ACCORDING to reports tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
there was a decline of 23.6 per cent in 
the value of the building permits is- 
sued in June as compared with May. 
This seasonal decrease is often ex- 
perienced during June, the largest 
ageregate of permits granted usually 
occurring in April or May, when the 
building season ig commencing. The 
comparison with June, 1922, also shows 
less projected activity during the 
month under review, there being a 
reduction of 15.9 per cent. Statements 
received from 56 cities showed that 
they had authorized building to the 
value of $14,345,573, whereas in May, 
1923, the total had been $18,766,065 and 
in June, 1922, $17,052,582. 


Detailed returns were furnished by 
49 cities, which issued over 1,500 per- 
mits for dwellings at a total valuation 
of approximately $7,600,000, and for 
some 3,600 other buildings estimated 
to cost nearly $5,800,000. Since the 


erection of several houses, apartments, 
stores, ete., is very frequently authoriz- 
ed by one permit, the number of build- 
ings to be put up would be somewhat 
larger. 


All provincee except Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and New Brun- 
swick registered declines in the value 
of prospective building as compared 
with the preceding month. The increase 
in Nova Seotia of $70,543, or 91.8 per 
cent was the largest, while of the de- 
clines recorded elsewhere that in > 
Ontario of $3,136,195 or 28 per cent 
was the most pronounced. Alberta, 
with a percentage decline of 40.4, how- 
ever, showed the greatest proportional 
loss. Only Quebee and Prince Edward 
Island recorded increases in the value 
of the permits issued as compared with 
June, 1922, there in the value of the 
permits issued as compared with June, 
1922, there being percentage gains of 
12.1 and 93.8 respectively in those 
provinces. Of the decreases indicated 
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in the remaining districts, that of $1,- 
176,166 or 12.7 per cent in Ontario was 
the largest actual decline, while Nova 
Scotia, with a loss of $193,528 or 56.8 
per cent, registered the greatest per- 


centage reduction. 


All of the four largest cities, Mont- 
real, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
reported less contemplated building as 
compared with May, 1923, and with 
June, 1922. The only increase in both 
comparisons were indicated in St. John, 


Quebec, Three 


Rivers, Brantford, 


Chatham, London, St. Thomas and New 


Westminster. 
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In the records for this month York 
Township appears for the first time. 
This township, constituted with its pre- 
sent area of 10,690 acres on July 19, 
1922, is geographically part of Toronto. 
Its assessed population in 1922 was 51,- 
974, which would place it in twelfth 
place among the cities of Canada. 


The following table shows the value 
of the building permits issued during 
June as compared with May, 1923, and 
April, 1922, the 85 cities for which 
records are available since 1910 being 
marked by asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
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1923 
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3,987,550 
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262,280 
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52,505 





119,555 
19,750 
39, 805 
60,000 


4,692,839 
3,524,825 


402,269) 


168,225 
48,000 
114,430 
435 ,090 


11,206,792 
22,675 
109,065 
28,650 
44,625 
35,650: 
74,116 


1,020,535) - 


56, 402 
326,080 
500,930 
195,709 
159,995 
503,742 
183,000 

26,175 

1,335,418 
110,895 
121,480 





June 
1922 


$ 
8,000 


340,940 
183,330 

18,400 
139,210 


344,015 

* 80,215 
248 , 800 
15,000 


3,556 , 902 
2,558,977 


57,900 
357 ,635 


9,246,763 
15,200 
48,370 
41,375 

. 67,350 
59,940 
430,100 
440 575 
38,312 


62,533 
151, 088 
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695,057 
23,469 
43,988 

627,600 


402,685 

7,970 
221,990 
112,725 


252, 165 
‘108,200 
137,305 
4,260 
2,400 


617,516 
11,150 
97,805 

194.350: 


14,345,573 


12,511,407 


May 
1923 


$ 

43,245 
69,840 
76,785 
4,081,440 
1,172,450 
16,510 
869,315 
22,115 


858 , 286 
17,556 
58,330 

782,400 


515,845 

29.760 
274,225 
211,860 


423,040} 


133,560 
275,980 
10,800 
2,700 


872,839 
83,583 
35,723 

297,100 
19,830 
42,360 

413,113 
31,130 


18,766,065 





16,124,508 








June 
1922 


$ 

16,550 
77,525. 

68 , 450 
4,392,980 
1,238,300 
104,311 
440,025 
50,033 


1,387,174 
80,305 
107,869 
1,249,000 


710,337 

49 ,692 
381,100 
279,545 


423,125 
161,400 
246,975 

2,,480 


1,085,326 
14,710 
35,700 

448 ,500 
14,400 
64,640 

384,530 
72,846 


17,052,582 
14,474,202 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, JULY 1923 


DE—D UBING July, the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lasowur GaAzerrs the following informa- 
tion relative ta fifteen fair wage con- 
tracts, fourteen of which were award- 
ed by the Department of Public Works 
and one by the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals. These contracts 
contain the usual fair wage clause 
which provides for the prompt pay- 
ment of such wages as are current in 
the district in which the work is to be 
performed and for observance on the 


various works under contract of the 


prevailing hours of labour and which 
otherwise prevents abuses and secures 
the legitimate rights of the labour 
employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
the supplies ordered by the Post Office 
Department, subject to the regulation 


for the suppression of the Sweating 


System and the securing of fair wages, 
ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Dredging the basin, Riviére du 
Loup Bassin, Que. Name of con- 
tractor, Lachance Limited, Quebec, 
Que. Date of contract, June 20, 1923. 
Amount of contract, Class ‘‘A’’ $2.50 


per cubic yard; Class “‘B’’, 34 zents 


per cubic yard, (scow measure). 


- Dredging the harbour and entrance 
piers, Port Hope, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Frontenac Dredging Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 4, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, Class ‘‘B’’, 65 cents per cubic 
yard (place measure). 


Dredging (mooring berths), Pene- 
tanguishene, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Light and Carson, Penetanguishene 
and Midland, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 26, 1923. Amount of contract, 


Class ‘‘B’’ 85 cents per cubic yard 
(scow measure). 


Dredging the channel, Bowmanville, 
Ont. ‘Name of contractor, The Ran- 
dolph Macdonald Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 
3, 1923. Amount of, contract, Class 
A’ $5.00" per cubie yard, Class “B”’ 
65 cents per cubic yard (plaze mae- 
sure). | 


Dredging, Midland, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Light and Cargon, Pe- 
netanguishene and Midland, Ont. Date © 
of contract, June 26, 1923. Amount of 


contract, Class , oo cents per cubie 
yard (scow measure). 


Dredging and cleaning up the bed 
of St. Mary’s River, opposite City of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, The Soo Dredging and Con- 
struction Company, Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Date of sontract, June 30, 
1923. Amount of contract $130 per day 
of 10 hours for derrick, scow, diver and 
bus, CLC. 


Dredging the channel, River St. 
Charles, Que. Name of contractor, 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring and Gen- 
eral’ Contracting Company, Quebec, 
Que. Date of contract, July 5, 1923. 
Amount of contract, Class “‘B’’ 70 cents 
per cubic yard (place measure) and 
$224.70 for pulling and cutting of steel 
sheet piling, ete. 


Dredging channel and basin, St. 
Pierre les Becquets, Que. Name of con- 
tractor, E. Dufresne and A. Marchildon, 
Three Rivers, Que. Date of contract, 
July 9, 1923. Amount of. contract, 
Class ‘‘B’’ 40 cents per cubic yard 
(scow measure). 


Dredging the channel, Nicolet, Que. 
Name of contractor, E. Dufresne and 
A. Marchildon, Three Rivers, Que. Date 
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of contract, July 9, 1923. Amount of 
contract, Class ‘‘B’’ 40 cents per cubic 
yard (scow measure). 


Reconstruction of superstructure of 
timber pilework wharf, Blind River, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Thomas P. 
Charleson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, June 28, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices. 


Renewal of 182 feet of revetment 
wall, McGregor’s Creek, Chatham, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Wiliam Berming- 
ham, Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 23, 1923. Amount of contract, 
unit prices. 


Docking and cleaning, etc., dredge 
No. 806 (Mastadon), North Vancouver, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Wallace 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
Limited, North Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, June 27, 1923. Amount of 
contract, $13,485 and unit prices for 
hereinafter mentioned work. For un- 
mooring and towing dredge, $50; for 
machiinsts, $1.15 par hour; for ma- 
chinist’s helper, 85 cents per hour and 
for supplying electric current, 10 cents 
par k.w. hour. 


Construction of wharf, Haileybury, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Thos. P. 
Charleson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 19, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices. 


Reconstruction of piers, Whitby, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Thos. P. 
Charleson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
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tract, July 20, 1923. Amount of 


contract, unit prices. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


Erection, complete in place and in 
working order, of the electrical equip- 
ment required for the operating ma- 
chinery, etc., of sluice gates at Dam 
No. 10, Campbellford, Ont., Trent 
Canal. Name of contractor, Canadian 
General Electric Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. Dade of contract, July 13, 
1923. Amount of contract, $11,600. 


Post Orricke DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in April for supplies order- 
ed by the Post Office Department sub- 
ject to the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of the Sweating System, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary condi- 
tions: 

Amount 

Nature of order. of 


| order 
Making metal dating stamps $ 
and type and other hand 


stamps and brass crown seals 1,456.68 
Making and repairing rubber 
stamps, daters, ete........ 157.88 


Making up and supplying let- 
ter carrier’s uniforms, etc...19,121.51 


Repairing, sealesii)..) 4.20V 4.4 84.00 

Repairing boxes and hampers, | 
CLO CO bo psiiohig spbaicodtns steht meus UU 20.50 
SDL VATA aA. iy iat Ar aintlany) Ca 440.49 
New, mail Doxes. wer. so dash nh 1,680.28 
7,008.90 


Mail Dag, Ober yy) .c. brerserrs Ph 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and 
working conditions that have recently 


_ been reeeived by the Department. Such 


agreements are summarized each month 
in the LABour Gazette. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees. Verbai 
agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In the ease of each agreement 


- or schedule, the rates of wages for the 


principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, Drink and 
Tobacco 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA. CERTAIN 
Master BAKERS AND BAKERY AND CON- 
FECTIONERY WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION oF AMERICA No. 276. Agreement 
effective from May 1, 1923, to April 30, 
1924, 


Wages per week, foremen, $33.50; 
doughmen and ovenmen, $31.50; bakers 
and confectioners, $28.50. All night 
workers, $2.00 extra per week. Jobbers, 
by the hour, 75 cents. 


Overtime and holiday rate, time and 
one-half, 


Hours per week, 48. Day work 6 a. 
Doughmen not to start 
Every week’s work 


Half an hour for 


before midnight. 
to count for itself. 
lunch. 


Cake shops: one apprentice or one 
helper to three or less journeymen. 


No overtime for work done before a 
holiday. Four hours extra work allow- 
ed on day before to make up for holi- 
day. 


Bread shops: one apprentice or one 
helper to every five journeymen. 


Helpers not to work on the bench or 
do a baker’s work. 


Apprentices not to be under 16 or 
over 21 at beginning of period. Muin- 
imum wage at beginning, $12 per week. 


No bakery waggon driver to do work 
of a journeyman baker or confectioner. 


No local baker to be retained in any 
shop unless a member of the union. A 
baker coming to the city may work a 
week on payment of an initiation fee. 


If disputes cannot be settled by union 
officials meeting the firm, they shall be 
referred to an arbitration committee of 
two union members and two employers 
not parties in the dispute nor members 
nor employees of firm imvolved, with 
an independent chairman. Decision to 
be binding. 


Negotiations during life of this agree- 
ment to be carried out by executive com- 
mittee of one baker and confectioner and 
one master from each shop. 


New WESTMINSTER, B.C. — CERTAIN 
LOCAL FIRMS ANL INTERNATIONAL BRo- 
THERHOOD OF T'EAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
STABLEMEN AND Hewupers, Locau 371, 
BakeRY Drivers. Agreement to be in 
effect from May 1, 1923, to May 1, 1924. 
This agreement is identical with the one 
for the previous year, summarized in 
the LAsour Gazerrs for July, 1922. It 
contains the provision that all sales- 
men’s wages shall be adjusted quarter- 
ly from the figures of the Dominion 
Labour Gazette. 
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Wages per week, Bakery salesmen, 
stablemen, $25.50,. the,.latter working 


seven days. Hours per week, fifty. 

Frrnim, B.C. — Frrniz Fort Streue 
BREWERY COMPANY, Lrp., AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION oF UNirep BREWERY, 
F'Lour, CER@TAL AND Sort DrRInK WorkK- 
ERS oF AMERICA. Agreement to be in 
effect ‘from June) hb, 1923 .¢0 : Mayet 
1925. This agreement is identical with 
the one summarized in the LaAsBour 
GazertTe for September, 1922. 


Hight hours per day, six days per 
week. 


Minimum = wages 
shop, $5.15. 


per day in bottle 


CALGARY, ALBERTA. —. SILVER SPRAY 
BREWING ComMPANy AND THE IJINTERNA- 
TIONAL UNIon oF Uwnirep Brewery, 
'LoUR, CEREAL AND Sort DrinK WorkK- 
ERS oF America, Locan 124. Agreement 
to be in effect ftir June 1, 1923, to June 
1, 1924, with '30 days’ notice of change. 


A man to be employed in the trade 
must pass examination for engineer, fire- 
man, general purpose man or cooper, 
and all employees must be union mem- 
bers. No diserimination against those 
who work on union committees. 


Hours, March 1 to November 1, 
00 per week; November 1 to March 1, 
44. Engineers, two weeks’ holiday with 
pay. No overtime in case of breakdown 
of plant. No overtime to truck drivers, 
ete., for oiling or greasing trucks. 


If union cannot supply a satisfactory 
man to drive trucks employer may hire 
one, who shall become a member of the 
loeal. | 


Employees during working hours to 
be allowed free temperance beevr.. 


Sickness to be no excuse for discharge. 
Upon recovery man to receive his former 
position. | 


Men ae during busy season not 
to be counted as permanent, nor taken 
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into the union if working less than three 
Engineers, firemen. and. gen- 
eral mechanics engaged under this sec- 
tion must be good standing members of 
their respective unions. For extra help, 
company may hire as required, giving 
preference to returned soldiers provid- 
ed no union men are out of work, such 
extra help having permit ecards. 


Employees may purchase goods from 
the company at wholesaie prices. 


In slack time lay off to be in rotation, 
and for not longer than a week. 


Overtime, time and one-half. Sun- 


days and holidays double time. 


Provision made for arbitration in case © 
of differences of opinion regarding the 
agreement. 


One boy may be empioyed for every 
10 men, but not boys under 16 years. 


Seniority to be given preference. 


Brewery agrees to give dahon a: to 
union made materials. | 


Wages: per month, engineers, $148.75 
and $162.60. Nightman, $128.30; fire- 
man, $125, Per hour — cooper (slack), 
bottlers, teamsters, 6114 cents; in cellars 
and brew house, 684 cents; machine 
men and packers, yard teamsters, 5814 
cents; labourers, 56144 cents; boys, 381% 
cents. 


Manufacturing: Iron and Steel Products 


Amuegrst, N.S. — AmMurrst FounDRY 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
Moutprers’ Union, No. 253. Agreement 
to be effective from March 1, 1923. 


Minimum day wage rate $6, 58 
per cent to be paid on board prices. 


No change in other conditions relative 
to shaking out, trimming of castings, 
wetting down and cutting over of sand. 


Conference agreements to continue to 
apply to other shop conditions. 


Agreement also subject to any change 
in moulders wages put into. effect in 
store plants in Ontario, prices to go up 
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or down the same number of points as 


- arranged in Ontario. 


This is as in the 


past. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


ToRon'ToO, ONTARIO. — PUBLISHERS OF 


Four Toron'ro Damy NrwspaPpERs AND 


_ TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 91. 


Agree- 


ment effective duly Lf, 1922. 


In all news offices only union mem- 
bers to be employed. If union failg to 
supply help, publisher may secure it 
from any source, but such employees if 
retained must join the union. Night 


work, between 6 p.m. and 5 a.m. Day 


work, between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. Where 
an office employs three shifts, two to 
be considered as on night work. Time 
off for lunch after not more than 5 
hours. Working after 6 p.m. on even- 
Ing papers, men to have 30 minutes off 


_ for lunch. 


Special provisions for overtime and 
short time. On a seven day paper, for 
a night staff brought back to do day 
work, six hours to constitute a day’s 


work, thereafter, overtime rates. 


Foremen may employ help, and may 
discharge for certain reasons. 


crease of force, last on to be first off, 


Learners: Only journeymen members 
or apprentices in last 6 months of term 
to be learners on machines during work- 
ing hours. Term for learners to be 6 
months, and compensation (except for 


| apprentices) not less than three quar- 


ters of regular scale. 


Machine tenders: No member to 
act as operator machinist in an office 


with more than three machines, there 


] 


being a permanent machine tender in 


such an office, or in an office with 
_ three machines working night and day. 


A joint standing committee to meet 
to settle all differences or disputes or 


if settlement is not reached, disputes 


to be referred to arbitration. 
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Arrangements to be made each week 
to give a half-holiday to as large as 
possible a portion of men. 


Minimum wages per week: On even- 
ing newspapers, $41, with time and 
one half after 4614 hours; on morning 
newspapers, $43.50; 744 hours per 
night, with overtime at time and one- 
half, Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 


One apprentice to 6 journeymen or 
fraction of 6 up to 24 employed. With 
over 24, one to every 10 additional. 
Beginning with second year each ap- 
prentice to attend classes at Toronto 
Technical School. Beginning with 
third year each apprentice must take 
eourse in printing of the International 
Typographical Union. Apprentices to 
begin at not less than sixteen years of 
age and to serve five years. They must 
7 competent be admitted to the unions 
as apprentice members at end of second 
year. 


Wage scale of apprentices, per week 
—Third year, Ist 6 months, $15; 2nd 
6 months, $17; fourth year, $19. and 
$22; fifth year, $24 and $27, 


On completion of term, apprentice to 
be admitted,to union and placed at 
bottom of priority list of employees of 


one year’s standing in office in which 


he is working. 


Reena, Sask. — CERTAIN Firms AND 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
Union No. 75. . Agreement to be. ef- 
fective from May 1, 1923, until April 
30, 1925. 


Web Agreement :-— | 

Wages per week, journeymen, day 
work, $44; night work, $47. Ap- 
prentices, from $20 during first year to 
$35 during fourth year. 


Hours, eight for six days, or seven 
for six nights. Thereafter, time and 
one-half. After 12 hours on evening 
papers and 11 hours on morning papers, 
double time. 
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Only union members to be employed, 
if available. Otherwise company may 
hire as required men to be unionized 
after employment. Foreman to be a 
union man. 


Not more than one apprentice to 
four journeymen. 


Pooling of hours prohibited. 
Disputes to be settled by arbitration. 


Work on holidays, first three hours, 
time and one-half; remainder double 
time, except on morning papers where 
seven hours pay shall be given for five 
hours work. 


Job Agreement :— 


Minimum wages per week: Foreman 
(one or two cylinder presses) $43; 
three or more cylinder presses, $46) 
one cylinder and three platen presses, 
$43: journeyman pressman operating 
two cylinder presses, $40.35; foreman 
in charge of offset press, $46; journey- 
man offset pressman, $42; offset assis- 
tant, $31; cylinder assistant, $29, au- 
tomatic feed operators, $33. 


Platen Presses: Foreman, $39 and 
$44, journeyman, $38; feeders, $29.75. 


Foreman or pressman to be allowed 
to operate one cylinder and three 
platen presses, or not more than five 
platen presses, one journeyman to four 
or fraction thereof. 


Those receiving higher wages not to 
be reduced under this agreement. 


Hours per week, forty-four. Over- 
time, first three hours, time and one- 
half; thereafter, double time. Night 
work $3.00 more than day scale. 


Only union members to be employed 
under the agreement. 


Disputes over prices or conditions to 
be settled by arbitration. 


Holidays, first three hours, time and 
one-half, thereafter, double time; but 
on morning newspapers, a night’s work 
to be five hours, paid for as seven. 
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Employer may secure necessary help 
if union fails to supply same. 


SASKATOON, SASK. — CERTAIN FIRMS 
AND INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN 
AND ASSISTANTS’ UNIon, No. 206. Agree- 
ment in effect from October 1, 1922, 
until September 30, 1923. 


Hours per week: 44 in job press- 
rooms. Web pressrooms, day work, 48 
hours; night work, 42 hours. 


Union to furnish capable men, but 
failure to do so not to be reason for 
breaking the agreement. 


Minimum wages per week: Web 
pressroom, journeyman, $43; assistant, 
from 33 1/3 per cent of scale in first 
year to 80 per cent in fifth year. On 
holidays, night to be considered as 
regular shift, and no overtime rate to — 
prevail if only usual hours are worked. 
Platen presses, journeymen, $37.50; — 
cylinder presses, journeymen, $40.35; 
assistants, from 40 per cent of journey- 
man’s seale for first year, to 80 per 
cent for fourth year. Feeder, second © 
year, 33 1/3 per cent of Journeyman’s | 
scale. Pressmen on offset presses, $46. 
Night seale $2 above day scale. 


Apprenticeship term, four years, ap- 
prentice to be a feeder of at least two — 
years and a member of the local, be- 
coming a full member on completion — 
of fourth year. One apprentice to four © 


journeymen. 


Overtime (before and after reguiar 
hours and all work in excess of stipulat- 
ed work day) time and one-half. 


Vancouver, B.C. — Certain BooK 
AND JOB OFFICES, AND VANCOUVER TYPO- — 
GRAPHICAL UNION, No. 226. Agreement 
to be in effect from September 1, 1922 
to August 31, 1923. 


Excepting apprentices, only union 
reembers to be employed. 


Hours, per day or night eight and 
four on Saturdays or one night per 
week. ‘ete | 


f 
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Wages per week: day work, $39.60; 
night work, $48.10. Machinist oper- 
ators, $3 per week above scale. Over- 
time time and one-half. Holidays and 
Sundays, double time. 


Provided an arbitration agreement is 
later arrived at, any employer signing 
this agreement agrees to become a 
party to one arbitration proceding re- 
presenting the employing commercial 
printers of greater Vancouver. 


One apprentice to eight journeymen 
or less; two to more than eight. Not 
more than two to an office. No youth 
under 16 to be an apprentice, and ap- 
plicant must pass an examination. 
Youths who handle type or material in 
the composing room to be considered 
apprentices. Other boys not to be so 
considered. 


Minimum Seale for 
third year, one-third of journeyman’s 


wages; fourth year, one-half; fifth 
year, two thirds. 
Nanaimo, B.C. — Crrtatin Empuoy- 


ING Firms AND NANAIMO TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union No. 387. Agreement in effect 
from November 1, 1922 until October 
dl, 1923, and thereafter unless ter- 
minated by two months’ notice. 


Wages per week, day work $29; 
night work, $42. Hours: per day, day 
work, 7 1/3; 44 hours per week. In 
ease of a weekly half-holiday, 44 hours 
per week, eight hours for five days 
with four hours on any sixth day. 


Machine turtion :— 


Beginners on typesetting machines 
to be active members of this union, with 
wages by special agreement, and but 
one apprentice to each five machines or 
fraction thereof. 


Overtime, first five hours, time and 
one-half. Thereofter, double time. 
Holidays, double time. For work on 
morning newspapers on holidays, five 
hours per night, with a full night’s 
wages. 
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Operators on machines to be jour- 
neymen members in good standing of 
this union. Apprentices in last six 
months of their time may practise on 
machines. 


Under conditions such as a break. 
down men may be required to get out 
regular editions working overtime at 
single price. 


Apprentices :— 


At least one number of the union to 
be employed in composing room before 
the office is entitled to an apprentice. 


One apprentice to each six journey- 
men or major fraction thereof. No 
youth under 16 to be accepted. Ap- 
prentice must read manuscript, have 
common school education, and perform 
duties of a copyholder. After second 
year he must take the I. T. U. course. 


Term of apprenticeship five years, 
during last of which wages shall be two 
Contro- 
versies to be settled by arbitration. 


Manufacturing — Clothing 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO. — PHABODY’S, 
Lrp., AND UNITED GARMENT WORKERS, 
Loca No. 190. Agreement to be in ef- 
fect from May 21, 1923 until May 22, 
1924, and thereafter unless on 15 days’ 
notice in writing of intention to cancel. 


Employer to have use of union label, 
a union member being in charge of 
labels. 


Employees to be not less than 16 years 
of age and to be good standing union 
members. 


During slack season, work to be equal- 
ly divided. 


Hours per week 44. 


Shops to be equipped with mechanical 
power. 


Differences to be submitted to general 
officers of union for adjustment. 
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Supplementary Agreement :-— 

Operators on leaving work on inspeec- 
tors’ table not to be required to handle 
same unless to repair same, and no fines 
to be imposed for imperfect work. 


Garments made by operators to be 
paid for when operator is dismissed, shop 
committee to be told reason for dismis- 
sal. 


aa 


Belts, motors and shafting to be kept 
covered. 


Experienced employees must be union 
members, and new employees must after 
21 days become members. 


Certain holidays to be observed. 


New garments or experiments on new 
machines to be time work, operators to 
receive their average earnings plus 10 
per cent to the extent of two dozen gar- 
ments. 


Operators to be paid scale of piece 
work prices as set forth in the agree- 
ment, but members have right of in- 
dividually seeking an increase. 


Overtime for week workers, time and 
one-half with double time on Sundays 
and holidays. For piece workers price 
and one half for overtime and double 
price for Sundays and nolidays. 


Union to supply experienced help 
when same is required. 


Operators taken from their regular 
work for temporary time work, average 
piece work earnings plus 10 per cent. 


Jn houses where the perforated pat- 
tern is used, minimum wage for cutters 
to be $41 per week. One apprentice for 
first cutter and one for each additional 
three. Apprentice’s wage per week: 
first year, $15 and $18; second year, 
$21.50 and $26; third year, $31; fourth 
year, $8. All other occupations are un- 
der piece work rates. 
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Construction 


St. Joun, N.B. — Granite STREET 
PAVEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
AND Pavine Currers’ Union, No. 115. 
Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1923 to January 1, 1924, with. three 
months’ notice of change. 


Wages for piece workers according to 
dimensions of blocks, with special rates 
for flange blocks. Company to provide 
tools. Day work to be at rate of $1 per 
hour, eight hours per day, with four 
hours on Saturdays. 


Only union men to be employed or 
those eligible to become so. 


QUEBEC, QUE. — BropiEes’ LIMITED, 
QUARRY OWNERS, AND PavING CUTTERS’ 
Union, No. 142. Agreement. effective 
from January 29, 1923, to January 29, 


- 1924 and from year to year unless three 


months’ notice is given. 


Wages for piece work, according to 
dimensions of blocks. 


Day work, per hour, 874% eents, 44 
hours per week. 


Price for any other size blocks to be 
adjusted between the parties. 


Company to provide tools. 


Only union men to be employed or 
those eligible to become so. . 


Branch secretary to be informed if 
company desires increase of staff, and 
to make it known throughout the union. 
Company not to employ more men than 
can be kept in steady work. 


PEMBROKE, ONTARIO. — CERTAIN 
LocaL EMPLOYERS AND UNriTEp BRoTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS. AND JOINERS, 
Locan 2466. Agreement to be in effect 
from June 17,1923 to May 30, 1924. 


Hours per day, outside 9; inside, 10. 
No men working under the agreement 
to work after hours for any other con- 
tractor or private party. 


| 
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Minimum wage, per nour, outside 
work, 65 cents; inside work, 50 cents 
(inside carpenters and woodworking 
machine operators with three or more 
years’ experience). Rate for a man in- 
capacitated by old age or accident to be 
as agreed. upon by himself and employer 
and approved by the local. 


Overtime, time and one-half. Sun- 
. days and legal holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day except to save 
life or property. 


_. Work for employers not signatory to 
agreement to be 10 cents extra per hour, 
except for civic or government work. 


_ Orrawa, OnT.—CrrtTain Loca Con- 
_ TRACTORS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CE- 
MENT F'rnisHerRs, No. 124. Agreement 
_ to be in effect from August 1, 1922 until 
| July 31, 1924. 


Minimum wage, per hour, 85 cents. 


_ Hours, eight per day, four on Satur- 
_ days. 


Overtime, to 10 p.m., time and 
one-half. Thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. No work on 


Labour Day. 


Foreman, who must be a member of 
the local, 10 cents extra per hour. 


| Travelling time to be paid for work 

outside the city. _When men cannot get 
home every night all expenses including 
board to be paid to them. 


| Only one apprentice to be employed 

cat one time, same to be not over eighteen 

years when starting. Term to be four 
years. 


Sr. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, —MASTER 
PuuMBERS’ ASSOCIATION, AND UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAM- 
rirtrers, No. 244. Agreement to be in 
effect from ‘June 1, 1923 until June I, 
1924, and from year to year unless 3 
months’ notice is given. 


Agreement is identical with the one for 
the previous year as published in the 
LLasour Gazerre for July, 1922, with 
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the .exception. of the minimum wage 
which is now 90 cents per hour. 


The principal conditions are 44 
hours’ work per week; time and one- 
half for overtime, double time for Sun- 
days and holidays; only union men to 
be employed; one apprentice to three 
journeymen, term being five years. 


CaugaRy, ALBERTA. — CERTAIN Em- 
PLOYERS AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS. No. 
38. Agreement to be in effect from 
May 1, 1923 to April 30, 1924. 


Wages per hour, engineers in charge 
of or operating derricks, setting steel, 
stone or other structural material, 
engineers in charge of or operating 
orange pecls, clam shells, cable ways, 
drag lines or locomotive cranes, 924 
cents. Engineers operating pile drivers, 
road rollers, tractors, hoists, stone 
crushers, pumps, conerete mixers or 
portable boilers, 85 cents, firemen, 65 
cents. 


Overtime, first four hours, time and 
one-half; thereafter and holidays, 
double time. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. — Crrrain Locau 
I'irnms, AND Unirep ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNEYMAN PLUMBERS, GAS, STEAM 
AND SPRINKLER JITTERS AND HELPERs, 
Locau 170.. Agreement to be effective 
from May 14, 1923 until April 30, 1924. 


Local to maintain a Plumbers’ and 
Gasfitters’ Examining Board of three 
members, and a Steamfitters’ and 
steamfitters Helpers’ Examining Board 
of three members, to examine all ap- 
plications for membership. 


Hours per day, eight. Overtime, 
Sundays and. holidays, double time. 
When working more than one 8 hour 
shift on any job, men working be- 
tween 5 p.m. and 8 am. to receive 
recular day scale plus 10 per cent, if 
it is necessary to work 5 or more such 
shifts. Members not to work two 
eontinuous shifts in any calendar day. 
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Minimum wage per day, $8. Joint 
Conference Board provided for under 
the International Agreement may set a 
wage scale for deficient members upon 
written request. 


Minimum wage per day for junior 
plunber, $2 less than a journeyman 
when he starts to use tools, and 50 
eents extra per day after each 6 
months. 


One junior plumber may be employ- 
ed in each shop having one journey- 
msn and one additional for each ad- 
dtiional three. Same provision applies 
to steamfitters. 


A shop may have one plumber’s ap- 
prentice to a journeyman plumber and 
one additional for each additional five. 


For work outside the city members 
to receive board and transportation. 


Members to furnish a sufficient kit 
of tools to performs all classes of work. 
Members are prohibited from furnish- 
ing certain other tools. 


Wages per day for’ steamfitters’ 
helpers, $5. One helper to a journey- 
man. Steamfitters’ apprentices to count 
as helpers under this section. 


One steamfitter’s apprentice to a 
journeyman steamfitter, and one for 
each five additional journeymen, mini- 
mum wages per week being as follows, 
for first, second, third and fourth six 
months: $8; $10; $12, $15. They shall 
then be examined, and if they pass 
examination be classed as junior steam- 
fitters. 


Service: Personal 


Orrawa. — CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
JOURNEYMEN Barsers’ Union, No. 704. 
Agreement effective from May 1, 1925 
until April 30, 1924. 


Employer displaying a union shop 
ecard to employ only union journeymen, 
if available. 
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Closing hours to be in compliance 
with the civic closing by-law. | 


No work on certain holidays, except 
where an employer is not a barber, 
when he may ask one of his journey- 
men to work from 8 a.m. until noon. 


Journeymen to receive full pay for 
all holidays mentioned in the agreement . 
providing they work the other five 
days of the week. 


Minimum wage per week: $20, with 
50 per cent of all takings over $31. 
When off work for one-half day, $18.50 
with 50 per cent of all takings over 
$28. When off work for one whole day, 
$16.65 and 50 per cent of all takings 
over $25. When off work more than a 
day in one week, 65 per cent of all 
takings. 


A price list is recommended in the 
agreement. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. — CERTAIN Boss: 
BARBERS AND JOURNEYMEN BARBERS’ 
Union, No. 402. Agreement to be in 
effect from March 1, 1923 until March 
1, 1924. 


Hours. per,,day;,,115,,8. a2munta 7 
p-m. or until work is finished, except 
Saturday or nights before a holiday, 
when work shall be until 10 pm. One 
hour to be allowed for each meal. 


When holidays fall on Saturdays. 
barbers to work from 8 a.m. until noon,. 
but no work on Christmas Day. 


Minimum wage per week, $20, with 
one-half of takings over $30; with $& 
for Saturday. 


One-half day off per week, from noon 
to 6 p.m. During July and August,. 
from noon to 8 a.m. the following morn- 
ing off. 
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RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN BUILDING TRADES 
CANADA, 1922 AND 1923 


THE accompanying tables, pages 929 
and 930, show rates of wages and 
hours of labour in eight of the 
building trades in some twenty-eight 
cities in Canada for 1923 as com- 
pared with 1922, the return in each year 
being secured for the month of June. 


The statistics have been secured from 
employers as well as from unions, and 
from agreements or secedules of rates in 
force. In some instances the reports 
were secured through officers of the De- 


partment or through a local corres- 
pondent of the Lasour Gazxrrn, 


The statistics continue for the year 
1923 the record for these classes given 
from 1901 to 1922 in Reports 1 to 4 in 
the series of bulletins on Wages and 
Hours of Labour, the first three of 
which were issued as supplements to the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for March, 1921. Sep- 
tember, 1921, and February, 1922, res- 
pectively. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1923 


THE movement in prices during the 

month was downward, the average 
cost of a family budget in terms of retail 
prices being slightly lower, while the 
index numbers of wholesale prices eal- 
culated by various authorities showed 
downward tendencies, except the Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce index of ex- 
ports which was upward. 


The family budget in terms of retail 
prices of foods declined slightly, owing 
chiefly to seasonal declines in the prices 
of cheese, butter, and eggs. The aver- 
age cost of a list of twenty-nine staple 
foods in terms of the average prices in 
some sixty cities was $10.17 at the be- 
ginning of July as compared with $10.23 
for June; $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 
for July, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); and $7.42 for July, 1914. 
Cooking eggs and dairy butter showed 
the largest declines, though cheese, 
creamery butter, and lard were also 
lower. The principal advances  oc- 
curred in potatoes and beef, while 
evaporated apples and_ granulated 
sugar showed smaller advances. The 


total budget including food, fuel, 
and rent averaged $20.65 for July as 
compared with $20.72 for June; $20.67 
for July; 1922; $21.58 for July, 1921; 
$26.92 for July; 1920 (the peak); and 
$14.17 for July, 1914. Fuel and rent 
were practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average prices 
of 2388 commodities in 1913 as: 100, 
weighted according to the importance 
of the commodities, was lower in July at 
153.6 as compared with 155.1 for June; 
151.8 for July, 1922; 163.4 for July, 
1921; 256.9 for May, 1920 (the peak): 
and, 202.3 for July, 1919. 


In the grouping according to chief 


component material the Vegetable Pro- 


ducts group and the Textile group were 
substantially lower while the Wood Pro- 
ducts, the Iron, the Non-Ferrous Metals, 
and the Animal Products group showed 
smaller declines. The Chemicals group 
and the Non-Metallic Minerals group 
advanced slightly. 
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In the grouping according to purpose 
Producers’ Goods were substantially 
lower while Consumers’ Goods showed 
a small decline. The decline in Produ- 
cers’ Goods was due mostly to decreases 
in Manufacturers’ Materials. 


In the grouping according to origin, 
farm products, both vegetable and ani- 
mal, were lower. Canadian farm pro- 
duets declined substantially, due to de- 
ereases in grains and livestock. Goods 
of marine origin averaged lower. Arti- 
cles of forest origin were lower, due to 
decreases in lumber and timber. Arti- 
cles of mineral origin showed little 
change, declines in metals being offset 
by advances in fully manufactured art- 
icles. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada based upon prices of 271 
commodities in 1890-1899 as 100, pub- 
lished bv the Department of Labour 
since 1910, stood at 224.7 for July as 
compared with 226.1 for June; 223.0 
for July, 1922; 238.6 for July, 1921; 
356.6 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
134.6 for July, 1914. Most of the groups 
were lower except dairy products and 
fish which advanced somewhat. 


The index number published by the 
Department since 1910 has been recon- 
structed back to January, 1919, by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the new 
index being weighted and based upon 
the prices of 238 commodities in 1918 
(Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1923, pp. 689- 
695). Ultimately the reconstructed in- 
dex will be carried back to an earlier 
date, but in the meantime the Depart- 
ment will continue to calculate and pub- 
‘lish the old series in summary form in 
the Lasour GAZETTE in order to afford 
comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from 
month to month, however, the new in- 
dex number of the Bureau of Statistics 
will be used. 


The accompanying tables give the in- 
dex numbers of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by the principal groups m 
its three methods of classification and 
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with those of the classification according 
to purpose or use in detail. The index 
number of the Department of Labour 
is given by the principal groupings, but 
the sub-groups in detail shown monthly 
since 1912 are omitted. The special in- 
dex number of 50 commodities describ- 
ed in the following paragraph is also 
given for the purpose of continuing the 
record. 


A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commo- 
dities selected from the 271 in the 
Departmental list) including twenty 
foods, fifteen raw materials, and 
fifteen manufactured goods, based 
upon price levels in 1913 as 100, de- 
clined to 151.2 for July as compared 
with 153.0 for June; 150.7 for July, 
1922; 153.3 for July, 1921; 249.7 for 
July, 1920; and 100.2 for July, 1914. 
The decline was due chiefly to de- 
creases in grains, livestock, cotton, lin- 
seed oil, and turpentine. 


The index number of wholesale 
prices in Canada published by the 
United States Federal Reserve Board, 
including thirty-three raw materials, 
twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods, and _ thirty-eight 
finished or consumers’ goods, based 
upon price levels in 1913 as 100, stood 
at 155 for May as compared with 156 — 
for April; 155 for March; and 154 for 
May, 1922. Raw materials and pro- 
ducers’ goods advanced slightly while 
consumers’ goods, goods produced, 
goods imported, and goods exported 
were lower. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
index number for exports rose from 
153.78 for June to 154.77 for July, 
while the number for imports was down 
from 167.53 for June to 166.57 for 
July. The combined index of exports 
and imports was little changed at 160.- | 
67 for July as compared with 160.65 
for June. 


Professor Michell’s index number of — 
wholesale prices in Canada based on ~ 
forty articles, twenty foods and twenty 
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manufacturers’ goods, with prices dur- 
ing 1900 to 1909 as 100, declined to 
176.4 for July as compared with 177.2 
for June: 165.3 for July, 1922; 269.4 
for July, 1920; and 117.3 for July, 
1914. The index for foods advanced 
while that for manufacturers’ goods 
declined. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
Shows the prices at the beginning of 
July of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quota- 
tion is given, is set forth in the 
case of each commoditiy, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each ease refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
cept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
cured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods ineluded 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the LasourR GAzETTE was be- 
gun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of 
foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 
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Beginning with October 1922, a 
number of commodities were dropped 
from the list, and in the case of a num- 
ber of articles the average prices of 
the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the 
various cities from month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oc- 
cupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts, with 
good modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly ecen- 
tral, without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, - coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in 
the LasouR GazETTE since January, 
1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
cluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as 
market conditions affecting these usual- 
ly affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price 
of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, 
and this should be taken into account 


in using the budget as an indicator of 


changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estimat- 
ed on a similar principle, anthracite 
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coal being used chiefly east of Manito- 
ba, and soft coal and. wood in the west- 
ern provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic 
conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 
of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. While the 
budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or In any one prov- 
ince. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man _ at 
hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less 
meat, ete., but more fruits, fresh and 
eanned vegetables, etce., so that com- 
parative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Retail Prices 


Beef continued to advance, sirloin 
steak being up from an average of 
29.3e per pound in June to 29.8¢ in 
July. Prices in all provinces averaged 
higher except in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Round steak was up from 
an average of 24e per pound in June 
to 24.7¢ in July. Rib roast and shoulder 
roast were slightly higher, the former 
averaging, 22.4¢ per pound and the 
latter 16e per pound. Veal roast 
averaged 18.3¢ per pound in July as 
eompared with 18.2¢c in June. Mutton 
was down from. an average of 28.9¢ per 
pound in June to 28.2¢ in July. Fresh 
pork. and bacon were unchanged. 
Boiled ham advanced from an average 
of 58.7¢ per pound in June to 59.2¢ in 
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July. In fresh fish cod, halibut, and 
whitefish were slightly lower. Salt cod 
and salt herrings were also down some- 
what. Lard averaged slightly lower at 
22.4¢ per pound. 


Fresh eggs averaged 31.2c per 
dozen in July as compared with 31.5¢ 
in June and 33.4e in May. Prices in 
all provinces averaged lower except in 
Nova Scotia, Alberta, and British Co- 
lumbia. Cooking eggs also were lower 
averaging 27.3¢c per dozen in July as 
compared with 29.5¢ in June and 30.6¢ 
in May. Milk was lower at St. 
Hyacinthe, and Edmonton. Butter was 
down in the average, dairy from 36.le 
per pound to 34.2e and creamery from 
40e per pound to 39.3c. The decline 
was general. Cheese declined in the 
average from 31.2¢ per pound in June 
to 30.1le in July. 


Bread was slightly lower at New. 
Glasgow. Soda biscuits showed little 
change. Flour was down slightly in 
the average at 4.4c per pound. Rolled 
oats and rice were steady. Tapioca 
advaneed from 13.4c per pound to 
13.8c. Canned. vegetables were un- 
changed. Onions rose from 6.4¢ per 
pound in June to 8.5¢ in July. Potatoes 
averaged $1.58 per 90 pounds in July as 
compared with $1.47 in June and $1.29 
in May. Prices in all provinces averag- 
ed higher. Evaporated apples were up 
from 18.8¢ per pound in June to 19.7¢ 
in. July. Prunes were unchanged. 
Raisins were slightly lower averaging 
22.2e per pound. Canned peaches were 
down from an average at 32c¢ per tin to 
31.6e. Marmalade was slightly lower 
at 79.5e per four pound tin. Granulated 
sugar was steady. Tea and coffeee 
were little changed. 


Anthracite coal averaged $17.20 per 
ton in July as compared with.$17.30 in 
June. Declines occurred in Charlotte- 
town, Brockville, and Guelph, while 
St: Johns, Que., Kitchener, and Wood- 
stock were slightly higher. Bituminous 
coal was up slightly from an average 
of $11.25 in June to $11.30 in July. 


(Continued on page 942) 
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Oonoairies | Quan- | | [July July July July | July | July | July July July/June June 
tity |1900* 1905*| 1910; 1911) 1912: 1913) 1914) 1915; 1916] 1917} 1918} 1919] 1920! 1921| 1922} 1923) 1923 
Cc. e. CH WRC ETC. le. Mane 0) hae a. Ce) |, Ge eC.) he c. | Ch lie Cc. 
Beef, sirloin, steak....| 2 lbs.) 27.2) 30.4] 37.6] 39.8) 41.0) 44.4! 49.4) 49.2) 59.6] 63.6] 79.6] 79.8] 84.0 70.2) 64.2) 58.6] 59.6 
Beef, shoulder, roast..| 2 * 19.6] 24.6] 26.0] 27.8! 28.0! 29.6} 33.6 83.4|7 85.2} 43.5) 57.8] 55.2 54.4| 40.6) 85.6} 31.6] 82.0 
Veubeuoastha sees. Quon 1 “ | 10.0) 11.3) 12.8) 14.0)'14.4) 15.7] 17.4] 17.3) 19.2! 22.3] 28.3] 98.3] 28.1] 22.6) 19.1] 18.2! 18.3 
Mutton, roast........ 1 ** | 11.8) 12.2) 16.8) 18.0) 17.8) 19.1] 20.9; 21.3) 23.9] 28.9) 36.8] 36.3] 37.3] 30.3] 28.0] 98.5] 98.9 
Pork wiresh, Toasv. «Lair? 12.2) 13.1) 18.0) 17.8] 17.5} 19.5} 20.2) 19.5)" 299.4) 30.0! 37.7) 42.1/°407 32.9) 31.8) 26.6) 26.6 
Pork, salt, mess......./ 2‘ | 21.8] 25.0) 34.4] 38.0) 38.2) 35.2 37.4) 34.4)" 38.8] 54.1) 70.4] 75.9).74.0 57.8| 54.2) 50.21 50.4 
Bacon, breakfast......) 1“ | 14.6) 15.7) 17.5) 17.8] 19.5] 19.1] 19.4] 22.6) 98.7! 39.8] 51.0] 56.3] 57.0 48,0) 42.5} 39.1] 39.1 
Lard, pure leaf.:.°..:. ra ale 26.2) 28.2] 40.6) 36.0] 35.6] 38.4] 386.8] 35.8] 40.4] 62.3! 73.8] 83.8] 75.8 43.2) 43.6!' 45.2) 44.8 
Hegs, fresh, .....a¢5.. | 1 doz} 25.7] 30.0) 33.3) 32.6] 34.3} 83.7] 26.9) 25.8) 31.0) 38.8] 49.3] 52.7] 59.21 38.2) 39.9] 31.5] 31.2 
Eggs, storage......... ans“ 20.2} 23.4) 28.4) 27.9] 31.2) 28.1] 24.9] 24.9]: 28.0] 35.9] 43.1) 48.1] 52.6] 3 .L), 81i4); 2925) 27.3 
BAe cess nag eeanetatcrcel ain ia 6 gts.) 86.6) 39.6} 48.0) 49.2) 49.8) 51.6) 51.0) 52.2) 45.0) 59.3] 70.8] 78.6) 88.2) 78.6) 69.0 68.4] 69.0 
Butter, dairy...... ves. | 2 Ibs.| 44.2] 49.4] 52.0] 53.0] 58.11 58.0] 49.8] 56.2 60.4] 75.5| 91.4 106.2:118.8 63.0) 70.2) 72.2] 68.4 
Butter, creamery...... 1 “ | 25.5) 27.7] 31.9] 31.5] 31.7] 33.9) 30.0) 32.6] 34.5! 42.5] 51.7] 60.4! 66.3)'37.2)-42.0| 40.01 39.9 
Gheeke, Ole. 0... ere 0s 1 “ | 16.1) 17.6) 18.5) 19.2) 20.1) 20.5) 21.1) 24.6)" 95.6} 33.4] 33.4] 40.3] 40.6) 84.8) 30.0 §31.2/820.1 
Cheese, NeW............ 1“ | 14.6) 15.7) 17.5) 17.8] 19.5) 19.1) 19.4) 22.6] 23.6] 30.3] 30.6] 38.8) 98.4) 28.2) 26.2's37.2's90.1 
Bread, plain, white..../15 “ | 55.5) 58.5) 66.0) 64.5) 60.0) 61.5) 63.0) 78.5] 70.5/110.4/:17.0/120.0.144.0 121.5,105.0 102.0/100.5 
Flour, family.......... LO? 25.0} 28.0) 33.0) 32.0) 34.0) 382.0) 33.0) 41.0! 37.0] 69.9] 68.0] 67.0] 84.0) 63.0) 49.0 §45.0 §44.0 
Rolled oats.......0...- 5 “ | 18.0) 19.5) 21.0) 21.0) 22.0) 22.0) 21.5) 26.0) 24.0) 31. | 40.5! 37.0] 44.0! 30.0) 28.0! 27.5] 27.5 
PRIC ORE ee. Wg sites at, Dire * 10.4) 10.6) 10.4) 10.6) 11.6) 11.4) 11.6) 12.0] 13.4) 16.¢| 23.2] 24.6) 34.2! 19.8! 19.8 §20.6/§20.6 
Beans, handpicked....| 2 ‘“‘ 8.6) 9.4] 10.8) 10.4) 11.6) 12.4) 11.8) 14,8] 19.4} 31.5] 34.2] 22.6} 22.2) 17.0) 17.6) 17.6] 17.4 
Apples, evaporated....| 1 ‘“‘ 9.9| 7.7) 11.5) 18,8) 13.5} 12.0) 18.1) 11.9) 13.4] 15.8} 22.9] 24.6] 29.1] 21.3) 24.9) 18.8! 19.7 
Prunes, medium size..| 1 “ | 11.5) 9.6) 9.9) 12.2) 12.9) 11.9) 12.4) 18.0)" 13.1] 15.5) 18.0{ 22.0) 27.2; 18.4) 19.8) 18.5} 18.6 
Sugar, granulated,....| 4 “ | 21-6) 22.0) 24.0) 24.0) 26.0, 23.6) 22.0) 32.0] 38.4] 39.5] 43.6| 47.2| 93.6] 44.4| 33.6] 50.4] 50.0 
Sugar, yellow.......... 2“ | 10.0) 9.8) 10.8) 11.0) 12.0) 11.0) 10.2) 14.0] 17.6] 18.3] 20.4] 22.2] 43.4] 21.0] 15.8] 24.0) 23.8 
Tea, black, medium...|/4 “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8.7) 8.9) 8.8) 8.9) 9.1) 9.5) 9.¢/ .11.¢) 14.6) 15.4/ 16.4] 18.7) 13.9|§16.6/816.6 
Tea, green, medium.,.|%4 “ 8.7; 8.7); 9.1) 9.4) 9.5} 9.8) 9.3) 9.8) 10.2] 11.3] 14.1] 15.6] 16.8) 14.9) 15.2]816.6/816.6 
Coffee, medium........|4' “ | .8.6) 8.8} 8.9) 9.2) 9.3! 9.4) 9.4) 9.9)" 10.0] 10.1] 11.2] 13.4{ 15.4] 13.7] 13.4] 13.5] 13.5 
Potatoes: e. iii. 0h. 2 Pks| 24.1) 28.0) 30.3) 44.6) 46.3) 36.0) 50.3) 29.3) 58.6|118.2] 66.0] 62.7/197.4| 35.9] 43.9] 49.0] 52.5 
Vinegar, white wine...|4% Pt. hf MP 276 = lbea 8 < Olan: APIs eetays oe 8 9} poke 20) 2.0) ae 9} 1.0 
$ | $ | $ | $ | § 3.) Sh gh) gs. 1.49 Bist) g $ | $ 
AU POOdSi. . 6. cas. 0s. [epee 5.48) 5.96 6.95 7.14) 7.84) 7.84) 7.42) 7.74) 9 4¢/44.62/13.00/13.77/16.84|10.96/10.27/10.21/10.17 
Cc. Cc. e. | ¢ es € Cale. Chi Chee, Beil yi eC. Mth iw OF alii: a, 
Starch, laundry....... Ye lb. ZO Sc Oy alll Bell. Bali 8.2) 3.2) 3.3)' 8.38] 4.0) 4.7| 4.6) 5.0] 4.4] 4.0/4.0! 4.0 
Coal, antbracite....... rs ton} 39.5} 45.2) 48.1) 48.8) 51.9) 55.0) 58.2) 52.1) 54.7) 63.2] 78.8] 71.9)105.0/110.91105.8 108.1/107.8 
Ooal, bituminous......| 31.1) 32.3} 35.0) 35.0) 37.5] 38.7) 38.0) 35.8] 88.0] 57.8] 58.7| 61.8] 76.6] 75.6! 68.8! 70.3! 70.7 
Woods hatd. 8.02. .%- * ed.| 82.5] 35.3] 38.8) 41.4) 41.3] 42.5) 42.5) 41.7] 41.9} 52.0) 69.2] 74.7] 82.2) 87.4] 77.01 79.8) 80.2 
WOGdhSote. oars Oe. 3s «6 | 99.6) 25.5) 29.4) 30.0] 30:0! 30.6} 31.8) 30.6] 30.2] 39.71.50.8! 57.8] 63.3] 62.5) 58.51 59.8] 59.0 
GOed Oils. sux Bee gare ois 1 gal.| 24.0] 24.5) 24.4). 23.1) 21.0; 238.7) 23.5) 23.7] 22.8! 95.6! 27.8] 28-9] 37.2) 38.7| 31.3] 30:31 30.2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ } § $ $ $ $ $ | §$ $ $ 
Fue) and lighting.....|"°""° 14.50) 1.63] 1.76] 1.78] 1.82) 1.81] 1.88] 1.34 1.88 2.38) 2.80) 2.95) 3.64) 3.70) 3.41] 3.48) 3.48 
PSR as Saw a8 RG A a el AAJ Racks Ok A Aa Ca: a a 
Bebe FR Ce ee. eae 2.37) 2.89) 4.65) 4.05) 4.60) 4.75) 4.83) 4.08} 4.¢4) 4.37) 4.81] 5.25] 6.38) 6.83! 6.95] 6.97] 6.97 
i 3 $ $8 $ $ $ $ $ hg $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totalss.od occcccheeeceds 9.37}10.50/12.79)13.00)15.79|14.02'14.17/13.7C} 14.47/18.41/20.68/22.02196.92'21.58 20.67|20.72/20.65 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 
PUES (FS) GH S OSS] CH | MG 8 Oe 8 OK lS a) Sadoodink § 
Nova Scotia........ Pail ste ai ote 5.61] 5.83] 6.82) 6.78) 7.17| 7.29] 7.24) 7.68) 8.47) 11.58)13.14/14.04/17.09)11.12/10. 31)10.81 10.65 
_ Prince Edward Island....... 4,81| 5.26) 5.81| 5.80) 6.11) 6.34) 6.59) 6.60| 7.37) 9.69/11.38)12.23 14.52/10.34) 9.29) 9.53] 9.40 
New Brunswick..............- 5.38] 5.838] 6.55| 6.84! 7.13] 7.04 7.07 7.45| 8.41! 11.07/12.81 13.26 16.63 11.13) 9.99)10.46|10.29 
Quebec... ....cevcccccsesecsooe| 5.10) 5.64) 5.33) 6.46) 6.07|- 6.87). 6.92] 7.19] 8.22 11.26 12.91 13,10/16.03 10.42) 9.72) 9.74!.9.71 
ONEATIO.. ccccsocsccccccccess+| 5,01] 5.60} 6.50! 6.67) 7.25) 7. 20!-7,29) 7-50! 8255 11.90}18.05/13.67/17.05 10.74/10.28)10.03/10.08 
BR ARItOIN acy s fon tins ovo tee 5.85| 6.19] 7.46) '7.41) 7.88] 7.87| 7.52) 8.03] 8.35] 10.62/12.75)/13.59/16.54/11.04|10.02). 9.72| 9.53 
Saskatchewan........... sees | 6.86] 6.92) 7.86} 8.08) 8.16] 8.25) 7.99) 8.10] 8.67) 10.85 12.90'13.61/16.25 10.99) 9.82)10.25|10.14 
Albertaius.sg die: ass nh, suletam Sek 6.02] 6.50} 8.00) 8.08] 8.15) 8.33) 7.78) 7.99] 8.22} 11.73/13.01/14,06)16.70]10.91) 9.86) 9.89] 9.87 
British Columbia.........-.. 6.90 7.74) 8.32) 8.79) 9.03! 9.13) 8.78! 8.99| 9.01! 12.80 13.86!14.69 18,23)12.19/11.30'11.31/11.18 














(*)December only. §Kind most sold. 
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Beef @ Pork Bacon 
a?) a a|% ga | & s 4 | 38 
s Ss te ° Cie) ra s ppl oh D ty 
oy s i) BS) ° 42 b=) i 
Locality 3 Se ee of ae) oe ||P OO aes Ee | ee 2B |38 
es oS og | SS | ge | Se 68 ae |ReS | Bea) ag mi 
Oe Bu ee ae Be, Gs bcs Ra |wOm| SPr a) 8S 
eS | 88 | 2k | 82) 88 | 22 | 28 | £8 |gea| Fas] FS | ae 
sae eters Jieene Maa as itaoeeee) tei ee Eg UR Loe Te Se 
cents {| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents; cents eents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (Average)... 29.8 94.1 | 22.4 | 16.0 | 12.2 1 28 26.6 | 25.2 | 39.1 43.4 | 59.1 
Nova Scotia (Average) 30.2 95.6 | 21.7 | 17.4 | 18.8) 15.7 25.0 21.5 | 25.5 | 86.8 | 42.0 | 58.9 
I-Sydney .-ecece BE eset 29.8 24.9 23 18.4 15.5 15.6 28 29 26.9 8722 41.5 51.5 
P-New GlaSZOW...cccccee 28.4 24 20.2 | 16.4) 18.6 | 14 22.7 OH 25.2 | 37.8 | 42.1] 62.5 
B-Amherst ..ccceccsceccee 24.6 23.6 18.8 15.8 12.9 Bie: 22, 25.6 24 31.6 39.6 67.5 
4-Halifax ...-ccceccece ee 33 25.4 25.1 17.5 13.8 14.1 27.5 29.5 25.5 36 39.4 50.2 
BTYULO ss lseses aleraraiee Bin 'o's 35 30 21.5 19 13.5 17.5 25 26.5 26.1 41.2 47.2 63 
6-P.€.t —Charlott’n. 25.6 96 °T 1122.50) 17 12.8 | 12.7 20 25 23 35 38.1 | 53.3 
New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 28.9 24.1 22.1 15.8 | 12.1 15.5 92.2 98.2 | 25.6 | 37.4) 41.9 | 56.7 
47-Moncton ...ccccceccees | 31.7 25.8 | 19.8| 16.7] 12.3} 19.5]........ By. Si). 279 ie BT 43 60.7 
B-St. JOM ..rcesvcecccces 82.6 26.2 26 15.5 11.8 | 14.5 9A 5 98 23.9 39.4 41.7 | 61.7 
O-FrederictOM ..cccsccecce 31.2 24.4 26.9 18.4 13.9 14.3 23.3 99.4 94.7 84 39.5 55 
1O-Bathurst .....ceceecees 20: 20 15.6 | 12.7 | 10.4 | 18.5 18.7 23.7 | 126 89.8.| 438.3 |. 50 
Quebec (Average)..... 24.9 24.5 | 23.31 15.0 | 10.6 | 12.7 94.5 22.8 | 22.7 | 36.6 | 39.3 | 54.8 
V1-Quebee ......eeseeeeees it 24 24.8 | 21.4] 15.9) 10.3| 15.4 25.2 93.2 | 24.3.) 35 37 57.6 
12-Three Rivers ..cecceeess 26.7 25.2 26.2 15.8 10.9 12.9 21.2 23.2 22) .4 40 40 58.3 
13-Sherbrooke .....ce-ces- 92.5:| 28.5 | 28.6] 21.2} 15.2 | 14.6 30 25 22.9 | 87.2) 39.6 | 65 
TA-SOYE] . seis am enews veepees ces 20 22.5 | 20 11 9 9.5 22.5 19 21 45 50 53.3 
15-St. Hyacinthe ...«..-:- 18 20.2 15.5 11.7 8 10.2 21.5 19.5 | 20 21 38.5 50 
16-St. John’S ....ceeees aes 23.3 25 .& VlOZ iS b ANS 11 “O.Be] 917 a bay baa. 21.7 | 22.2 | 36.2) 40 61.7 
17-Thetford Mines ....++- a. jy 28 20 wid Sapo eentnrs 17 12 17 19 21 23.8 | 32 33 40 
18-Montreal ...ceccccce Lele 82.6 28 29.8 14.4 vp el 9.6 28.5 26.7 23,.9 27.1 40.1 59 
19—Hull .....eeeee ier rans Sica 26.7 94.2 | 21.3) 15 9.4 | 12.8 28 25.8 | 23.9 | 35.7 | 35.9 | 57.1 
ntarlo (Averagé)...-. 31.4 25.5 | 22.7 16.4 | 12.5 | 20.9 28.0 27.4 | 25.4 | 36.6 | 40.4 | 59.1 
hae ion a « . sada gt 30.6 | 24.7| 21.4) 15 | 10.7) 17.6] 27.5 | 26.9 | 25.6) 87.5) 41.6 59 
M-Brockville ...csceeceeees 31.5 27.5 | 24 14.7 | 10.1 | 17.6 25 24 99084) 4 37 Qe se 56.6 
99-KingsStOM ..cceeceee Lebatere 30 24.2 23 15.4 10.5 15 21.7 25.9 22.3 84.7 88.4 54.4 
93-Belleville ....sseeceesees 29.4 22:2 21.5} 16.2) 10.2 | 21.2 30 25.6 | 23 41.8 44.4 57.8 
94-Peterborough ....-se+e 80.2 25.8 21.8 17 13.1 21.0 96.2 27.8 | 25.5 | 39.4 43.7 5D 
D5-OSHAWA cecceceecccceres 81.8 96.2 | 22.6| 15.5 | 12.5 | 20.7 28.7 27.5 | 25 24.6 | 38.4 | 58.9 
DB-OTINIA ccc cecccesccoees 30.7 24.8 22 16 11.4 18.8 28.2 26.9 26.2 36.7 38.8 58.7 
DP7-TOVONtO .-.cesseccesers 83.6 25.2 24 14.4 12.6 20.4 28.8 26.8 26.9 38 42.7 58.4 
98-Niagara Falls ....-++-- 85 pil 94.2 | 17.2} 10.4 25.7 85 34 ss 26.2 28.9 | 58.9 
99-St. Catherines ....ceee- 29 25.4 23.6 | 15 11 92.1 32:5 96.7 | 29.31 33.9 37.4 | 60.4 
20-Hamilton .-.ecsscee tte 35.8 27.7 | 26.2 | 18.2 | 19.7 | 20.7 25 95.3 1h We 97.3 | 40.8 | 61.2 
31-Brantford 33.2 27.0 22.9 16.2 11.1 18 * 81.5 nee de 26.7 34.9 39.7 57.5 
SOONG as Hola se oie aie wieisi eres 33.3 29 23.3 | 17.6 | 14.2 | 2 32..5 98.3 | 27.5 | 36.7 | 40.6] 60 
83-Guelph ...ccccccceses See oor! 25.8 23.5 16.8 14.6 21.4 34 25.3 25. 33.4 87.9 57 
BA Kitchener ...ccececscces 30.5 26.7 | 21.2 | 18.5 | 16 24.2 94.3.1 » 29.7.'..22 393.1) 38.9 | 59 
35-Woodstock ..--++ eeeees 82.2 24.8 | 24.9] 17.1] 14.3} 20.1 oT O58 Gl ae MA BO | oleae in oe 
26-Stratiord ..ccccesesrres 28.8 93.8 | 20 16.5 11.4 | 20 26 26.8 | 2% 97.8 | 40.7 | 57.7 
S7-LONGON ....0 cocceerere 31.7 26.2 25.6 17.2 12.6 21.7 28.2 28.2 25 85.6 89 61 
38-St. Thomas .....-eeee 81.8 25.6 | 23 14:9 | W209) 7.9 26 27.2 | 22.5 | 35.4] 38.2 | 56.6 
89-Chatham ..cccee Se she gle 80.2 94.9 | 22.8 | 16.4 | 12.6 | 22.6 26.2 93.4 | 25.7 | 385.7 | 39.5.) 59.6 
40-WindSOLr ...--sccccecere 27.8 21.8 21 15.8 A2ts 21.6 28.5 24.4 24.1 34.1 37.9 57.2. 
41-Owen. Sound .....--eeee 20. 23 20.2 Wears 13 22.5 23.5 25.8 22 82.7 34.3 55 
49-Cobalt ......+ . Weleseajaiete 81.5 28.6 24 17.5 15.5 25 25 29.3 26.6 88.4 42.5 62.2 
43-Sault. Ste. Marie ....-- 32 27 24 17.8 12.9 23 27.5 28.3 26 37.5 42.4 60 
44-Port Arthur ....- Kiaieisieis 83.5 24.5 21.7 17.9 13.8 20.4 31.6 27.9 30 43.8 49.2 70 
45-Fort William ......cce- 91.4 | 22.8 | 19.1 | 15.1} 18.8 | 20.4 27.5 27.5 | 30 40.8 | 44.3] 65 
Manitoba (Average)... 21.1 21.1 19.9 | 13.38) 10.0 | 16.4 29.0 24.6 | 28.8 | 39.8 | 44.3 60.5 
46-Winnipegy ..ccccccece SAS 31 esis 22.5 14 iT. 16.1 28.4, 25.9 25.5 38.3 43 59 
47-BrandoOn .-ccecese ai tava 24.3 19.4 17.2 12.6 8.9 16.7 29.6 23.2 22 41.2 45.6 61.9 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 29.2 21.8} 20.0; 14.6 | 10.6 | 16.0 30.0 95.4 | 23.5 | 48.1 53.4 | 62.5 
48-Regina ...... NE LAUR & 29.7 22.1 20.5 14.1 11.5 15.8 30 25 20.5 44.9 53.6 64.4 
49-Prince Albert ...-.s-ee> 25 20 18 15 11.2 15 26.5 25 2820 48.3 53.7 58.3. 
5O-SaskatoOM, ..ccecssccece 29.3 21.3 20.5 14.8 9.1 15.1 32.5 27 25 46 47.5 58.1 
5I-MOOSE JAW eccecececeee 32.9 93.7 | 21.1 | 14.4} 10.5} 18.2 31 94.7 | 25 53.3 | 58.7 | 69 
26.4 20.0 | 18.3] 12.6 9.6 | 13.5 29.9 22.7 | 25.2 | 42.7 | 48.8 | 57.7 
Dube My dinamo ey Came eS ea | wz} 30 | 93.5| 28 | 44 | 49 | 56.2 
Ba Mamonson. VM cost k nok 27.9 | 20 19.3 | 12.3| 9.8| 14.8] 31.8| 23.8] 22.6] 40.7 | 47.3) 59 
GAUOBISATY ||,c055 bs abcess hes 25.4 19.2} 18.1 | 11.8 8.6 | 13.3 27.7 22.8 | 26.3 | 40.5:| 47.1] 58.6 
BS Lethbridge)... suk cesses o7A | 22.2| 17.8| 13.7| 10.4] 18.5] 30.4] 20.7] 24 45.4 | 51.7 | 57 
British Colum. (Aver.) 33.7 96.6 | 24.5 | 17.6 | 14.6 | 24.1 36.1 31.1 28.6 | 46.7 | 51.8 | 68.6 
KE Wernia Lal cot Ue et ae 83.8 27 25 18.3 | 18.8 | 18.8 85 80 831.7 | 45 51.2 | 62.5 
B7-NelSOn .cecece Oy ug ae 32.5 25 22.5 | 17 18.7 | 23 88.5 80 25 47.5 | 52.5 | 60 
SIP Tals dooce cnieer 32 25 21.6 19.8 18.7 26.2 89 31 26.7 54.1 59.7 66.9: 
59-New Westminster ...... 35 30 25 20 13.5 | 25 BO rade aerate 31.7 | 48.7] 50 60 & 
GO-VancOuver ..cccccccccee 34.1 26.6 23.7 15.1 14.1 231 35.3 28.8 27.9 45.4 49.7 62.9: 
61-Victoria ..... LeMay 33 2A 24.4 | 15.8 | 18.7 | 22.8 80.6 28.2 | 24.2] 438 47.3 | 62.2 
62-NaneimoO ...ccccscccoese 35 27.5 | 26.5 | 20 20 82 40 85 25 46.4 | 60.6 | 63.9 
63-Prince Rupert .......... 35 WEG 27-5. 14 16 15 21.5 40 35 36.7 | 48.3 | 53.38] 70 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
gw ary. SoA) aie luk tla tame & E 
= MD . = Mm mM S BDH Ue 3 f mn a al 
© bo 80 2 = WD H =) : 
aos |88 | .c8) 8 |g YT ie Ea | et | 32 /Sx Utes) ile 
3 a xe) aq ta Rog $2 G n> So Qe larg of Sea oOo rs 
OS - | wr. qo i ice BO Sa. 3 c aA aKo do mo 2 Da. Eee 
aad} BRS) Sad) 42 | ac | S38} 2 | Bs a2 | g's l\eetac! & ) 88 | gs 
oSo | SoH] SBS] ee 2 by ean Aik ot Ea Bo by OSG oq Ay, 3.8 
OBA | S83 Bas aa 32 ea5| 28 ag aS Rea\|Czees i sae =a 
on im we Ta a Ss) On yh Pash Oe Pe sc Wiad tn a 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents ; cents | cents cents { cents { cents | cents ; cents cents { cents 
16.3 28.7 18.9 13.5 55.3 21.3.; .20.0. 35.1 22.4 31.2 27.3 11.5 34.2 39.3, 
11.8 PAS a ea a Ie 51.0 17.4 15.3 27.1 22 34.9 33.0 11.6 36.7 43.0. 
PCP Webetin sos Make ree [ithe ANS e065 60 17.4 18 29.1 23.9 40 36.2 012.4 41.2 45.7 | 1 
13 SU.) Weathers ssilaiee oie! ! 50 16 15 26.1 2A rene AAS AC eg 13 SHO Me cA 
12 2S okie sce [mromters sie 45 18.3 15 27 21.5 SUC R yee bier 9 34.5 40.4 | 3 
12 LOEW Ids Reetere re ailro ater net 50 16.4 13-7 DSS 23.4 35.6 29.8 12 35 41.3.).4 
siete tis aie Sie oh ¢.0'¢ > |S'GlA « cick \MVeiet stare oe 50 18.7 15 29.4 23.7 35 AEE, sega 11 35.5 43.5 |.5 
(sin LE 1G mee lo ht> s clas IRbewsare se es 55 18.5 20 38.1 23 25.3 18 8.9 33.2 39 .|.6 
12.5 SS ON ie ah et le eee Lt 52.5 17.6 17.3 31.9 23.2 30.7 27.0 10.8 33.1 40.4, 
iva raga Ba OAS ea 10 60 18.1 18. 32 yas DO ODW aaa eee 11-13 34 42 7 
TO ao BO DV eh occwie'lPemtielces 60 16.7 16 35.4 24.3 34.4 29 13 35.4 40.8 | 8 
12 Sa A BC ese ROR loa 50 18.3 19 33.6 23 31 mi: alleiata aie ag 33 38.7 | 9 
ae PT ea CPA TL (CUBAN, (65 ot fg tN aa at 40 £2 16 26.7 2305 25 25 10 30 40. /|10 
12.6 28.2 19.0 9.0 55.8 20.9 22.6 29.1 23.7 33.4 30.5 9.3 33.2 36.2. 
10 20 ZO Ae seers 50 20 25 26.7 22.4 Bo) 4) 1) 428.9 10 32.8 36.4. /11 
12-15 AM | Roy eRe | Pe eGR 50 20 20 32 27 84.7 31 12 30.5 85.6. |12 
10 SO NBs sty ate oboe a's lalals b> ate 23S Tahewtens.< 35.8 23.6 35.8 33 ald 34,4 88.6.)13 
TO We ak ote iak LED! A by cipeiers om ite ahevole slate] wi owtere «, 01| GMP amee We 29.6 21.4 BON Pile mics oe Sn Metairie 34.6 |14 
Sista ee lelleiewe es clevers 25 BY theta slot (ieictate e elalh:| alels lerotelsll coe alater ete 21.5 21 29 I Pe 6 NDA be 35.5 115 
wiehlitin case Byecte ee 15 10 60 sh SPOS ace 26.2 2.2 34 31 30 10 33 34.2./16 
Sa Ee clolciie ccs Eee ccce legs cae 55 Sots ies BGR Buss 26.7 24.7 32 30 10 30.7 35.5. |17 
15-20 30-32 10-30 8 60 21.2 ZAG 37.1 21.4 37.8 30.3 12 36 37.5.)18 
oR wont SO reer ee Hesteeee'es [HOO 20 20 29.4 2322 84.3 30 10 35 88.2. )19 
18.8 30.4 20.2 10.7 62.5 21.0 19.3 37.7 21.3 31.4 28.8 11.8 34.8 38.0. 
18 85 22 DO Hie eece ed PANO 18.7 39 22.6 35.8 28.4 10 35.4 39.6. |20 
Se rian 30 20 D alti Stal ete: [idl elales ete o:'6 Pn eS ae 37.3 22 81.4 30 10-11 32 36.7. 21 
15 35 OL Pe Rae NGL Me ete. 18 18.3 82.9 20.8 28.4 26.5 10 33.2 85.9. 122 
oh esln aie [LS oR Fac se 18 Pela Bisls ale'lte slats'eve ete 25 20 27.5 21.1 25.5 20 ag 40 36.4 |23 
15 35 OT We eta a, Woeih'so oats 22.5 24 31.6 2, CAI a ee: 10 32.8 34.4 |24 
eS AeA 30 20 alee ate ate HR ola Sats sca aca oe oy 18 37.6 21.6 32 27 12 85 87.3 (25 
Sale Ps wae [teas sete 20 Ganine siete Reve ele: 20 21.5 30 22.2 27.6 27.5 \10-11.5 80.9 36.6 |26 
18-20 | 22-30 | 16-20 |........ 60 20° 17.7 88.8 | 21.4] 84.1 31 ai2.5| 34.5} 39.2 |27 
22 30 23 £20 beaweeex's 20 20 45 21 BGS ets. 8 pA 1 PA 38.1 |28 
alte se ers 85 25 Re alecare:cl at [EA sist'e'» ».9 15 18 42.4 20.1 AAS Ue an!) Si 12 86 36.8 |29 
aclip ENS 3 ae WS ets. ea 5 ste SEK salen [1S oO a dee Hebe ps drei 18.2 20 5.5 20.6 84.4 83 12 35.4 88.8 |30 
a see «Sins 30 SB) le Careloed We ake ¢ slats 20° a ee, 25.8 20.5 30.1 25 11 33.5 36.1 |31 
a ate Se. 30 20 12 sakes d 20 22.5 29 20.2 30 28 ai1.8 84.1 36.9 |32 
Bch et bts 30 ZOU PV eiewiete eee thie h ek eid om ollie ss od cunanmeral als 39.4 vAl SO eee ee 1.0 32.6 36.3 138 
a) hae dhoe Delbdie ee a) tee iri PN See 31.2 20 SOE Ms uate. Ue al1.& 82.9 36.6 |3 
DO!) We ued os 22 inte Bieie efeileecodaie a 6 alice cie aac om, eleven 81.1 19.9 ATER, ln a 10 80.7 85.2 |35 
20 35 25 20) bites 5.6 22.5 20 385.6 20.4 28.9 27.5 12 36 87.2 |36 
Beta eie ote 20-28 TS) rie we salelieeee ess 22.3 16 41.5 91.5 31.3 28 10 35.8 88.1 137 
20-25 | 30 18 10 50 18.9 | 18 43.8 | 20.6 BODY aN Ae 12 35.1 36.9 |38 
18 30 18 12 sees eos 19.7 | 21.5 88.6 | 21.3). 25.7 | 24.7 12 35.1 39.4 |39 
Blab 6001/0 30 25 is mite cst alge «os 22.5 23 42.4 20.4 81.8 28 c12 87.5 40.1 |40 
SOS Ue Nee $65" || sayedeciclelila ree es « 17 15 21.8 20.5 DECTE hea! NG at 33 34.6 |41 
eae at 30 15 A aloes’ state 70 25 20 40.5 26 41.8 40 15 5-5) 43.8 |42 
a iaWe Ba’ ‘atc lhateleis o's ele 20 Wivetb ts elelcillaetaltre o's. 25 oO IG 45.4 19.8 88.2 35.6 13 36.6 39.7 143 
Sse <8 5 25 18 DQ jeveeseee| 23.7 | 17.5 0.8) (0.02418) | e848.) 2.8 Ee 42.8 |44 
RI-20 la 25-30 |, ES) Is vay. 70 25 17 TRC AR Vie a cats” ah ae ea ai2.5} 38.7| 48.8 \45 
TOT aOR G 31.0 BOTH ateicrchstl cherie aes 24.3 16.7 39.7 99.5 28.0 93.2 10.5 32.2 43.1 
Bers «le 382 18 ei elelaNe of Whe RISER ¢ <'0\ 26 17.4 42.1 21.6 98.8 26.3 1 33.8 40.5 |46 
BasQ ib ale BO CL ZEB 15) NOE Gl well eset es s 22.5 16 37.3 23.4 23.2 20 10 20.5 39.6 |47 
20.0 28.9 14 Giles BRK lel Rcd corre 24.4 22.4 31.8 93.5 93.4 20.3 12.5 30.3 39.3 
20 26-30 |...... salar} a efeboteva oe Mevadilee tates 25 24.5 97.5 21.8 94.1 20 12 30.6 | 38.8 |48 
Sates 25-30 } Nt 2s5—15) ties eesille eiies se 20 22.5 26.1 92.5 99.9 20 10 99.2 40 49 
other de: ots 30 15 Sa fetevexele (allie oft sve) 22.5 22.5 35.8 293.9 23.3 18.8 13 30: 86.4 150 
20 30 : Seen een 30 20 37.6 | 25.8 23.9 22.5 15 31.2 | 41.9 |1 
29.6 23.7 14.2 Alc D) We bss «2 23.0 22.1 42.7 93.6 25.1 90.6 10.3 31.4 39.3 
25 25 15 oh ets RE 25 25 16.2 26.2 20 20 1 31.4 40 |52 
17.5-20 | 23-25 12.5 Dd hea 65's 2323 20 9 23.8 27.5 22.5 10 33 89.6 153 
AEP ha she Hacks Bite: oia:the.stulereveole BE chetevvelet« Wy ae ard « 21.8 20.3 45.6 92.4 23.8 20 10 83.6 89.9 |54 
18 22 15 CAV re SNe 1 eae 22 42.1 92 24 20 10 27 89.5 155 
18.3 2556 b eee. 1. 16:8 0.8 ..555 23.7 22.9 36.4 22.4 35.0 30.1 13.5 37.2 43.9 | 
20-22 BOD 1) | Reels ate SU ees 5 26.5 24.2 40 20 35 30 15 82.5 40 |56 
25 B00 [ween eee 20 feeeseeee 25 27.5 33.3 24 CEE Be eee al? 87.5 42.5 |57 
25 BO |e veeeees 200 |e eeeeees 25 25 41 SA.9 | 8860 1.08.8, 15 87.5 | 40.6 |58 
15 ZO a NE SEEN. do ESE Bs crete EAR «ones 19 22.5 873 20 82 95 ee ner 44.6 |59 
15 BOE) (RES. J BB Rcle ee 21.6 18.9 85.5 20.3 834.5 28 ag 33.5 43.6 |60 
12 be bk os ae TO alt scam. « 22.2 18.3 26.3 2008 31.5 30 10 42 46.8 |61 
15 25 Blele a cll PES oe ticle (eke cies o's 20 21.5 46.8 24.3 BO. Bil ee erie (enc, See | 46.5 |62 
P's Se 25 Rails oe ale 15 Pt Series 30 25 81.2) R425 48.7 SHAS 20 40} 46.7 63 
ee, a ©) ee eee Se Fe eee Oe et Oe ee eee OEE ee 
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g | Canned Vegetables 
oo * * _ a=) = 
as 2 Mesh) ede || a moe i 811 ye 
Pr Be Bae PY eee) ih ee Wy as £ |. 3s S| Se 
oe oe | wee | wee | oe 1S eRe if eal) ge) Be 
Locality 2 ce ABA Rote gs PY ty 22 os 3 2 
ere (shen) |e | ae 4 88 i8e Wee Rey Bae 
Bus B rede |) eed IP ef oa Sul | inh 75 
o (os | 88 | e3 | es | se | 28 | BS | Be pee BBs 
on ay ge | ae ad efi ey ey aN | an 5 a 
My cents | cents ; cents cents | cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Gominion (Average)...| 21.6 30.1 6.7 too 4.4 5 10.3 13.8 TS) 11.5 15.8 
gem wma 
Nova Scotla (Average) | 30.6 30.1 MT 17.6 5.0 5.8 10.0 15.7 19.3 18.8 11.2 
T-Sydney ...-.e eee e ee eee pe Mots i) Val. 6 8 18 5.4 6.2 10.2) 16.2) 19.9) 19.5 | 18.7 
9-New GlaSZOW...--+++-: Hiaiat ane 29.4 8 16.5 4.8 5.4 9.9 15:3 19.3 18.9 i lyeare) 
Z-Amherst ....eeeeee cree horace tes 30.6) 8 18 5 6 10 18.21} \'9-190) | 38.511 Stag 
AEA AX see dels ea (6, 3b 5) (99.3 7.3) R77 4.8) 8.6 9.4| 13 18.6 | 18 16.6 
BTYULO we cececceesceteees 30 29.7 7.3 i Met 5.1 5.9 10.6 15.6 19.4 19.1 18 
g-P.E.1 —-Charlott’n. | 33 30.4 6.7 | bs Gt9 4.7 5 O65 [y+ D28 [2728 1096.) M6. 
Mew Bruns. (Aver.) oon 25.0 $3.0 8.0 17.6 4.9 5.9 40.4 16.0 18.2 18.0 15.5 
7-Moncton ..-scersseerere[ ets bees 83.1 '|7.38-8.7 18 5.1 6.1 11.6 16 18.4 18,4 16.1 
SOE J OWI “22's a's 2 he ong 25 82.8 8 18 4.8 §.2 9.7 16.7 17.4 bal tens 15.1 
g-Fredericton .--+-> HS, Jo's 4 25 81-1 8 16.8 Lire 5.6 0.2 16.2 16.8 LET: 14:7 
1O-Bathurst ..-s.ceeeeeeee| eee ee nes 35 8 alae 5 8.5 10 15 20) 18 16 
on ii 
Quebec (Average) .--++ 26.8 27.9 6.1 18.3 4.8 6.0 9.6 14.6 15.2 17.8 14.6 
T1-Quebec! =. eeees estes 28.6 29.9 7.5 Lear Lar 5.6 10.3 14.6 15.4 17.8 15.5 
13-Three Rivers .--++ besedh., ae 27.7 6 19.8 4.7 6.5 9.7 15.8 15.6 19.7 14.4 
13-Sherbrooke On daa a Satene eS 27.9 80.8 vis 18.3 4.6 6.5 10.4 15:2 14.9 9.3 14.8 
PA OPEL ales Welctaiateiaies spe ts *'s 25 26.5 5.3 18.8 4.7 6.5 9 14.4 15 18.8 13.8 
15-St. Hyacinthe -oceeeess 24 23 5.3) |) 18.4 an7 6.7 9.8 14.4 15.8 18.7 15 
1G-St, JONN’S ..sseeeeeeees 29 30 a7 a7. 7 4.8 6 9.9] 15 14.6 | 15.7) 15 
i7Thetford Mines ..--++ of}, O25 25). 4 6 18.4 5 6.8 BT fe DT! 0158 51738 1 1B 
18-Montreal Ne Ig oheile oi Rates's 26.1 lel 6.7-7 18.1 4.9 5.4 10.3 14.6 15.1 16.5 14.3 
JO-HUM ...eeeeee eee Os sia 26 26.6 6 17.5 4.7 5.4 8.2)! 1258 |): 147) 096.404: 18:8 
Ontario (Average):- eee] 25.5 29.0 6.3 17.4 4.2 5.2 10.8 18.9 16.0 15.9 14.4 
QO-OttaAWA .screcerereeree® a «2 29.9 6.7 e758 5 5.8 1422 14 15.4 15.6 14.3 
21-Brockville ea ighate Behe aes 26.6 28.3 6 16.9 4:3 5 9:8 12:8 15. 14.4 1D 
92-Kingston ...-e+rrs test 24.6 |) 26.1 6 15.6 4.4 4.7 G:F doe 118:8y| V4. 71/9 C148 | “aro 
og Belleville ....-eeseeeeret 24.7 | 26.7 B71, 127.2 4.2 4.8 9.6|- 13.9] 14.7] ,15.8| 13.7 
94-Peterborough «.-+++++ 25.6 | °80.5 6.7 | 18.1 3.8 4.8 10:1} 018:6)) 45.5) | 714.8.) “1829 
OB_OSHAWA -eseceererset tt! 26.5} ‘27 6 17.5 4 5.4 12.31 13.5 | 95.9] 15.1) 18:6 
OG-OTIlia wees eeeeereee See] 0. 785.4) 1). 926.8 6 16.8 4.2 1 48.9 FL:B4 9 AS: Thy eT 16.4| 14.6 
Q7-TOFODtO «e.eeebere sees 26.7 a 6 17.6 4.4 5.3 10.3 13.4 15.4 1533 14.3 
993-Niagara Falls SD Ae 27 29.1 6.7 15.7 4.2 4.8 11 14 17.3 18.5 16.3 
99-St. Catherines .-ceseees 25.3 26.8 67 15.5 3.8 5 11.5 13.9 15.2 15.8 1342 
20-Hamilton «+++: sacle es 25 29.7 5.3 17.3 4.0 Dol 10.5 12.5 16.2 15.8 |) 14.6 
91 BrantfOrd ..sesceseeees 25.2 |. 29.4 6 17.6 4.0 4.9 12:8) 14.4] 15.9) 15.1] 13.9 
29-Galh cccccereees Secwsleee 27.7 29 mvs 17.4 4.0 5.1 11 15.6 16.2 16 13S 
33 Guelph ..eceeceses® eocce 202) 28.8 6 16.9 3.9 Dt 11.4 13 15.2 15.2 14.3 
24-Kitchemer ..serrorerere® 2, 31.8 6 17.6 3:7 5.1 13 15.4 16.7 16.3 14.8 . 
S5_Woodstock ....seseeer+| 26.8 | 26.7 6 17 3.7 4.9 9:54" 918:8)) 45 1512} V8.6 
2¢-Stratiord Bile bere s See cies 25 28.2 6.7 17 3.9 5.6 ie ea 13.5 15.5 15.7 14.4 
97-LONGOD «-+++° Pu) Wee aes 25.6 29.8 6 172 4.1 4.8 10.6 13:2 15.3 15,2 14.6 
33_St, THOMAS ....eneveees], 27 28.1 6 17.4 4.1 5.1 1.1) had 16 16 14 
99-Ohatham ....e-- we. Sat, MO COUT 620.0 6.7 10.818,1 4.2 5.3 10.5) 1} “3e/eo) Pae.anl y “era ji Maaes 
40-WindSor .--e cocvceees 29.2 28.4 6.7 16.1 4.2) 5 10.1 11.4 16 Ly a 14.1 
41-Owen Sound ...-cceceees 25 27 .6 6 shea 4.2 4.6 9.4 13 15 14.8 1405 
42-Oobalt ...+-- bascioeeses 28.3 84.2 Tue! 19.3 D.2 8 13 18.6 18 19.4 18.7 
43-Sault Ste. Mario ...--- 25 B11 6.7 18 4.5 Dik 10.4 16.2 16.7 16.4 14.4 
44-Port Arthur .ecceseeess 3S 23 6.7 20 4.3 5.4 9.7 14.5 17.1 18.3) pirasd 
45-Fort William ....seee-- 30! 30.6 6.7 20.3 47 5 V1 Ss 17.6 16.8 15.8 
Manitoba (Average)... 28.9 39.2 5.9 19.4 4.3 4.9 11.0 14.6 19.7 18.9 11.5 
AG-Winnipeg ....-seereeees 27.7.| 30.8 6 18.8 4.1 1) 9Bi3 10.9] 14 19.1| 18 16.9 
AT-BrandoOD .--ceessoeerss> 30 29.6 7 20 4.5 4.5 via 5a 20.2 19.7 18,1 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 80.0 30.9 6.7 11.8 74.2 5.3 10.4 13.1 20.0 19.9 18.5 
AS-RETINA fs Mansecevevecee £, ORG. 29.7 (hes 16.7 4.1 A 10.2 18 19.5 17.8 16.6 
49-Prince Albert ...--+++- 30 82.1 6.7 | 16.7 4.1 5.2 9.4 fy 1d 858, | MOTT fy 196 
50-SaskatoOM .....++- ey: 30 28.8 6.7 | 15.8 4.0 5.3 10.5 |. -da.6k 889.75) 019.8 4). 10.8 
BI-MoOSG JAW «-cccecesees|errrtce? 62.9 6 20 4.7 5.5 11.4 2.4.) 4M. Sy hi 20.8 18.6 
Alberta (Average).... 30.4 31.7 Hye 2, 16.5 4.1 5.6 10.0 12.9 19.1 19.0 18.1 
eOMeA icing Hat! ls colbecoul), O82 Big 083.1) 18.8.2 (fr, Ab .7 4.2 5.2 10 14.1 | 19.5 | 119 18.1 
pe ee OTHOTAN «(cs bel ML cocoate b 82.5 7.2) Wi, 6,8 4.1 6 9.3| 12.5} 20.5 | 18.2 | 17.6 
b4-OBIL ATV) sce deccs esses 28.7 31.1 cds 7.5 4.1 5.5 10.6 12.9 18.4 19.9 19.3 
B5-Lethbridge ...-.eccesees 30 30 8 16.6 4.1 5.6 10 12.1 |. 18 18.8, ).027.3 
British Colum. (Aver.) 28.1 83.3 Teil 20.3 4.5 6.0 9.3 11.5 18.3 19.0 17.9 
BE-Bemnia aah. csheie'sSiele clecel esti gale Bor. 5 vines 16 4.5 5.7 11.2 A), 20 20 20 
BTANGEISON! Helis se ces ACY A 30 85) 8.3 20) 4.8 6.3 8.3 12.5 15 20 20 
BSS LTA icles Be clele, wrerejelble sc seb 30) 35 FOU 19.5 4.2 5.2 10 12 15.6 19.1 AT 
59-New Westminster ...... DTD) 30 8.3 22.5 4.4 5.2 8.3 11.6 18.7 19.5 15.6 
GO-Vianeouver’s.. cc eee ek 29.2 30.7 | 66.7 23 4.5 5.8 8.5 10.7 18.3 18.7 16.6 
GISVACC OTA Gel. shes si bee ck Qiat 32.2 Thy 19.3 4.5 6 8.7 11.4 18.9 18.4 16.7 
GZON AAA ITINO) ialavwiarcte wie fia oe elated apse iaiare 85.6 7.4 OAT | 4.3 6.1 9.5 9.8 18.8 18.6 18.4 
63-Prinece Rupert. .........- 80 35 8.3 20: a7 8 10 12.5 21.2 tT 6 175 
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¢ a Potatoes Apples i i 
+ ial a a : : os . a 
s 88 a: = on. A 3 a & q rs| 
ce fie) | oo tl eee eee | es A Wee ease |g Ylenes 
se! ea = a 8 4 RR oe aS AS orgs Bs 
os nS Sige Hane “3 se | 4" a Peith ag8 ma 
fA a” & a gm | Sa o. | B86 3 oo, O38 g Oy 19 
oo og YD $4 ao =o 20 ay gu A HS hy Bw 
$9.2 go 8 fy i 2 be a gon 5 <2 EPS BHD 
goa &* Ly sid a re Ain got 5 ea ox wor 5 
cents cents $ cents | cents ; cents cents | cents cents $ cents ts 
8.7 8.5; 1.576 32.3 40.9 19.7 18.6 0.2 23.4 974. 31.6 $05 are 
9.3 | TA fier. 3i 33.8 28.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 25.0 997 33.9 813 55.0 
10.3 7.6 pan Wg ACs 2) ae, Ue 20.4 20.8 22.5 2651 1.05 327 SOOO ie alake oe ee ekg a | 
8.9 sive 1.54 30 30 18 18.7 19.6 24.8 1.04 31.3 827 55 2 
9 6.3 1.39 PAS my Ue 2 20 18 ' 20 26 90 33.3 POO) eats ae 3 
9.5 6.9 t, 82 BO a 24 17.4 22.7 20.1 225 916 aoe ATEN TS SMe eee 4. 
8.7 | 8.8 2,13 38.3 380 19.2 20 ZO past 1.08 37 94 55 5 
8.9 | 9.8 ABBY 6 ZA WERE ae ot 18 18.7 20.4 24 -90 29.1 74 7) 6 
9.21 B.1 1.455 DOcOigorneierseine 16.8 18.7 19.0 23.6 1.035 31.9 elt 48.6 
9.4 8.2 1.40 2B: Buialie pile hares a ra 19.6 20.8 25 1.07 32.5 Py or 65) 50 " 
bal 6 1.67 30 45 15 21 Las 22.5 1.00 82.5 UG QT cei sos evauahey any 8 
laa 8.2 1,25 BS emailer 1623 19 On Roepe 24.4 -90 29.1 -845 45.7 | 9 
8.7 TOL. 50 2 SCTN Reda § 18 19.3 20.2: 22.9 BN Wf Bo.8 1.00 50°) /10 
8.3 6.8 | 1.771 33.4 38.6 18.6 18.0 Me! 22.7 1.023 31.8 874 48.6 
8.D 5.9 1.61 LAT emetic 20.8 18.7 VAM 230k 916 $2.1 89 46 1 
8 8.5 1.75) 33.7 30 19 19.5 25 22))5, 1.00 23.3 ~87hy Al Du Te 
8.1 Vid) lds oO DAO Woe oe 19.3 18.6 21.4 25 ye 35.4 . 856 49.3 |13 
8 RBI US | Guape e's Sine 29.5 |: 19 19 Zia 22.5 1.00 28 85 43.7 |14 
8.5 5 1.85 36.7 35 19 19.3 25 2197 925 55 INR Sd 48.3 |15 
8 6.7 1.65 32.5 50 15 20 yA 4 Q7 1.13 35 .925 57.5 |16 
ied 7 2.07 BOs DO he ware fete) si> 20 20 21.8 23.5 V7 SO ae relate 50 LG 
8.9 6.7 1.74 32.6 39.4 NESE 18.7 20.9 DONG 1.08 Zine By i535) 48 18 
9 6.2 1.60 Slay Cima dis SN 18 17 19.3 PAT 88 80 .90 47.5 |19 
8.8 9.7 | 1.495 29.5 36.5 18.4 18.3 19.6 22.8 939 29.1 156 45.4 
9.2 9.8.) 1.64 32.9 50 19.8 19.1 19.6 24.6 943 32.1 726 46.9 |20 
Shes 5 1.50 ZS ie athe WN oe ae ao 19.2 19.2 215 882 28.2 724 44,8 |21 
7.6 6.5/4, 1.19 25.2 | 20 7.7 | 18.1 B94! ty gy ZIG .86 28.1 . 728 42.7 |22 
8.1 ELD ad 27 Oa Hdlee ted Ne eilbe: siahove 6's 18 19.4 23.2 806 25.6 fil: Af un 12s, 
9.6 ag ON ie 22.3 50 17.5 18 18.5 20.7 988 28.4 836 43.1 |24 
Marohes 10.5 1.40 27.5 25 16.5 19.3 20 25 917 30 .697 49.3 |25 
7.3 9.84 71.19 ve ee EAA 30. 07.5 19.4 23.1 938 26.6 744 44.1 26 
9.4 950 pv.) 5: 30.1 52.5 17.8 16.8 18.8 1.9 .903 26.2 695 44.9 \27 
10.1 12 1.87 84.5 GOP? {lees pases 19 21 21.5 97 28 894 44.8 |28 
9.5 10.9 | 1.77 SAE Weare Rotel ligveaters ate 17.9 19.7 23 .908 26.6 746 43,8. |29 
9.5 10.5 1.56 BSUS: || Saye lela b Ns. 17.8 19.8 21.8 £943 94.6 6715 45.4. |30 
7.5 13.1 1.44 DOS aN sigs te ssitcle. (ei ctevens ots 16.4 18.1 20.9 847 26 735 43 2 lod 
8.8 LOST Vind 80 27.5 DW | are eaiiver's Oe 17.6 19.7 22.7 wsu2 25.3 745 46.9 |32 
8.7 11.3 1.138 2.61 Uheiete sien liebe raicce. #6 17.6 18.9 22, 944 27.3 657 43.1 |83 
8.6 8.3 |. 1.04 Q2ii lows ole s, 20.2 19.9 93.4 .866 31.6 6845 42.8 |34 
8.4 12.3 | 1.60 SL PMc wis eke les ielan skates 18.3 19.3 21.7 897 93.6 . 702 42.5 (35 
&.4 GED tie BL SOLD Mee erat aisle 25 19.1 20.4 91.3 1.05 80.4 .706 42.7 |36 
8.1 10.5 | 1.52 ne ae oo i appein  e 17.5 19 715 ‘973 39.8 “719 46.1 |87 
9.7 10 1.87 BS ik Mi PROP L 20 19.4 19.4 21 966 20.4 .747 47.7 |88 
8.6 eT inal .66 31 Oa! Be durdeae he By 18.7 19.8 20.9 1.00 32.6 i 74 42.7 |39 
9.5 9.3 | 1.63 29.4 | 30 20 16.8 19.2 9287 rt 1201 31 .857 49.7 |40 
8.6 |- , 12.5 912 DM he GUUS Vs ace ooh 16.7 19.7 91.9 782 31 723 23.5 |41 
10.8 8.8 | 2.16 ABT duels Hees 19 19.6 23.6 26.6 1.07 31 912 54.1 |42 
9.4 9.8 | 1.72 35 45 18.8 | 17.8 18.7 95.7 | 1.05 33.3 .80 45 [483 
9.2 9.8} 1.61 31.6 | 40 21 19 19 23.7 .96 30.5 .78 48 | t4 
9.7 OLS 1.6L 32.3 32.0 7/8 We (aeons 62s: 20 28.3 1.06 35 -761 48.9 |45 
9.6 6.8 852 19S whoo ss asck 19.8 19.9 91.5 24.9 989 31.3 . 168 48.6 | 
8.9 S22 923 20 T Weg yase oh 18.1 19.2 19.2 93.8 957 98.8 .723 46 146 
10.2 5.3 78 HAG Ahd IU aber anaey PAA, 20.5 23.7 26.2 1.02 sonny 812 51.2 |47 
9.2 8.7 | 1.648 6258 nee oe. | 23.6 18.5 90.2 94.4 1.004 34.7 £779 56.0 
8.9 7.8 | 1.52 31.3 | 55 22.5) 17.5 19.8 23.7 969 31.9 722 52.1 |48 
9.3 11 ey “shy Be lop apenas | 26.2 20.4 90.4 O4 1.04 40 .833 59.3 |49 
9.4 8.4 | 1.78 O42 he Meow eh 23 18.6 20.7 26 1.01 30.7 .792 5b __|50 
9.3 reid 1.50 Sab hidt sretetalesane't 22.5 17.5 g Oe eg 995 36.2 - 767 B75 (OL 
8.4 9.5 | 1.508 28.9 65.5 22.0 17.9 20.3 25.2 .982 34.7 183 56.6 
8.5 rat 1.48 26.7 Econ 22.5 1 21.9 on “97 24 785 61.2 |52 
8.3 10.3 1.74 31 65 20.1 17 AUBB 24.3 .964 36.2 . 786 58.3 153 
8.4 i heyy 8 1.66 32.8 66 21.5 18.5 18.3 24.3 1.02: 25a | .795 53.8 54 
8.2 8.8 Ded. VAS ah | aa 23.8 17.9 20.4 25 -975 33 . 767 53 53 
8.1 6.7 jut. 765 48.7 60.0 22.6 17.5 19.9 23.4 .976 35.4 .833 59.0 
S22 5.5 SSO!” ee. ot 20 15 17.5 26 312 12735 40 1.00 63 56 
8.3 6 1.58 DO F Whites s vet | sie tathost 20 20 25 1.00 35 .80 55 57 
8.5 6.6 1.50 SOUDs | Pe Neen 20 19.6 20 2 1.00 35 -80 60 58 
7.6 | 7.6 lO L.2o 22.5 60 22 N77 40.7 21 84 36.5 .84 60 §=|59 
7.4 6.2 1.66 453.6 60 22.5 17.6 18.5 20.9 . 902 32.2 -737 55.7 60 
&.6 telss 1.50 BOS ST WBS et 24 17.4 £0.2 yA 971 35 ~ tod 59 =~ 61 
8.2 fie) 1.91 M713 Wd. 25 17.9 19.7 23.4 .944 37.1 S07 60 i“ 62 
8 | 6.5 | a2.92 TREE | chase diate a 15 22-5 25 1.00 32-5 875 57.2 |63 











——-_.. 


*Formerly per bag of 90 Ibs. and per beck of 15 Ibs. a New potatoes. 


Rerai, Prices or STapLeE Foops, GRocreRies, FUEL AND LIGHTING 

































































Sugar 2 bb te 2 oS 
o e ; ak 6s o -} P=) 
g 3 | 8 pa iees) | sg | & Po Bs 
Be Pec =a Rate On Ors NR Re Oe e | de 
Locality 2 “i Ks & Be.| &y . zo on z Eee] 
Se GB oly ALG Le ee |e) Oe) OnE a re ae 
Bo2|Fos| ¢8 is a; | @8 | 8¥8] ge | ga | 
eon ees eee tom | eee Sa) se eee eee 1a es 
x = 4 @ 8 2a3 ary = ash 2 § ae Ss 
eGA|/ SSA] 2A v S58] =x S A, 25a | RA pea) oe 
a) pH © i oO > mw fu ) ND mM 2 
eents cents | cents { cents | cents cents | cents $ eents ;..cents.. 
Dominion (Average)... 12.5 11.9 53.8 66.3 27.8) 15.3 3.8 43.5 685 12.0 8.3 
Neva Scotia (Average) 12.1 12.0 59.5 63.7 29.9 12.2 4.4 44.9 517 12.7 8.7 
V-SVGNey ove cists sielesie om ev 0 13.3 12.6 58 65.2 32.1 13.8 4.6 50.3 56 12.5 8.8 
ZNew GlaSLOw....ceoee- 12.8 12.1 58.7 63.3 29.8 11.8 3.8 BSC 71 watahatecstee 13.3 8.7: 
B8-Amherst .eccccecee selerate'g 12.3 11.8 65i 64.1 30 11.6 5 45 45 12.6 8.5 
BS & BAN b er: a bey See mrnie eal Daeg 2 h 12 11.3 55 65 28.3 13 4.2 46 641 12 1 8.5 
SHETUTON . Suse hee ees bisteriae 12.9 12.1 61 61 29.5 :10.9 4.3 89.7 2417 13.2 9.2 
¢-P.E.t —Chariott’n. 13 11.4 61 60.2 27.5 16.1 S32 46 513 14 8 
New Brune (Aver.) .. 12.5 11.9 59.5 62.5 21.1 1209 3.8 40.6 .440 12.7 8.5 
Va WLOTECON |. chet lathiaccicie ee sree 12.9 12.2 63 62.9 28 11.9 See 48.3 .414 13.6 9 
8-St. John ..... Pig) OR RIE deals 12.2 11.5 58.7 61.4 2007 11.2 8.7 87.5 .5d 13.1 8.6 
9—Fredericton ...ccecccoes 12.3 11.8 54.6 61.5 24.8 13.7 4.1 86.4 . 3895 12 8.2 
10-Bathurst) ..0.0 2c 12.5 12 61.7 64.2 28 13 807 40 40 12 8 
Quebec (Average)..... 12.1 11.4 55.1 66.0 27.4 14.0 3.8 44.1 188 11.4 8.1 
PTAC ME DEC i cles suse aie eis eicie ote . 11.8 11 51.6 66.1 26.9 1722 3.8 38 .76 11.3 8 
12-Three Rivers ........... 13:2 11.4 54.3 68.6 26.7 15.7 4.2 47.E% 883 10.7 8.5 
138-Sherbrooke ..... ...«.. 12.6 ni beaag 54.3 68.6 26.6 13.9 4.1 38.3 643 10.5 7.9 
T4-SOrel Ce pele eles Pape veal 12.1 11.6 52 56.7 29 12.5 4.2 42 1.05 11.3 8.8 
15-St. Hyacinthe ......... a a Beye 11.1 59 68.5 27.5 14.2 4.5 46 1.00 10 7.2 
TOS ewe OF Bac Cio chotas Breteiae 12 LLL 58.7 68.7 26.7 1 WARY otk 56.7 .75 15 8.6 
17-Thetford Mines ........ 13 1253 59.2 63.3 28.3 ovo 3.6 41.7 .65 11.8 8.2 
18 Montreal oie ss ole sieew's hie auh 53.8 69.9 26.9 14.6 3.6 45.7 7 10.9 7.8 
POS EIA (cry eee ita, < ejeceneralatererele 11.6 11.1 53.3 63.9 28 11.9 3.3 40.8 .65 10.7 7.8 
Ontarlo (Average).....| 12.4 12.0 53.0 67.0 26.4 12.7 3.6 41.1 631 10.9 8.4 
DO AOT CWA. U arolere tes We a ate eat 5 Ai | 11.6 52.1 67.9 27 iva va 3.6 45.8 635 10.9 7.9 
PASESTOCK VAG: ats ae chslelelo eters 12.3 122: 53.8 68.4 25.3 122 3.8 34 .b38 10 7.9 
92 KINGS CON bes tind ces.c eee te 11.9 11.4 48.6 60.7 25.9 11.3 3.3 40 499 10.2 aly iy 
93 Belleville Mes eee 120 12 48.8 64.1 25.8 12, 3.8 oi .598 10.4 7.9 
94-Peterborough .......... 12 11.7 56.2 68.4 27 12.5 3.6 37.1 aay 4 10.7 8.3 
2QB-OSNAWA ....eceeeeeeeees 12.3 12 60 72.5 28.3 13.2 4 40 .60 12.3 8.6 
26-Orillia 1... scene oe Pe) aay 0 12.6 55.5 63.2 24 12.4 3.7 36.9 548 10.6 8.9 
2T-TOTONCO .-eeeeeeeereeee 12 117 54.5 69.2 25.8 17 3.7 41.1 585 10.1 7.9 
o8-Niagara Falls ......... 12.4 uaa 53.2 72.6 27 h oy 3.7 40 .618 10.3 8.5 
99-St. Catherines ......... 12.4 1253 53 69.4 25.2 Hes 8.7 37 627 10.3 8.1 
SH ERAT GOL:. vo soles eiscsvshone ree 12.2 11.8 54.3 65.5 26.6 a2eL 3.4 38.2 .594 10.3 8.1 
SI-Brantiord) \nia'sejeeesiewss 12.2 11.8 52.2 65 24.7 11 o 39.7 608 10.5 8.7 
POOLE a sitio waunatara iiaiceleteieke Wan | TLS 52.1 65.2 25.5 12.8 SF 46.6 613 10.5 8.8 
BS LICL DD souls Mearscole eisage 12.4 11.9 49.9 65.6 24.9 12.9 3.6 41.5 634 1 8.6 
84-Kitchener .......0-seee- 12.5 11.6 44.7 62 26.9 11.9 3.9 43 DT 10.5 8.6 
35-Woodstock ........++- A ato 1200) 53.2 65.9 24.8 1252 3:1 87.5 .558 10.4 8.4 
Be-Serattord) o/c vulval 12.4] 12.3| 49.9] 66.6| 25.8] 12.6 3.8 | 42.2| .617| 10.8 8.6 
oP Panton, Jo. cle 12.4 11.9 55.3 66.5 26.4 13.6 3.5 43 .588 10.5 8.6 
SS-St. THOMAS, celssbislsistele ce 12:5 12.4 54.5 69 26.6 13 3.5 41.7 .691 10.5 &.8 
SO-CH At WAI) oi. e's sc essceterele'e 12.3 11.7 48.9 62.6 25.1 11.9 ots 89.3 641 10.6 8.4 
40-WinGSor .inicsescuisiseirs 12.2 11.9 51.4 68.8 26.1 11.9 $3 42.1 60 10 7.9 
41-Owen Sound ........... 12 11.7 53.5 60.5 94.7 11.8 Fe | 36.2 60 11.1 9.1 
ES COE Udy siete eat cracls ial ebacaree's 12:7 12.5 60 69.7 30 15 Ae, 53.3 .99 14.2 8.6 
43-Sault Ste. Marie ...... 12.8 12.5 rl 69.8 30 15.7 83.6 47.1 Sal 13 at 
a SE GMD hy 19.850), 12.61). 4 69.6 | 28 16 3.2) 43 .76 10.8 
(oli ac aera tnd bah 13.4) 13.2| 67.7| 72.3] 30 13.6 3.2 | 46.2] .767| 12.5] 9.2 
Manitoba (Average)... 13.5 12.8 49.9 67.3 28.3 13.5 3.8 42.1 .613 13.6 8.2 
AG-Wihnipes) oo ..s.... sede: 13,800 12 8G) Bas. W646 .19 27.8) tae. o 3.9| 44.2 625 | 12.8 7.7 
Be ron hkl cou kaa, 14 13.4| 51.2] 70 28.7 | 15 3:7 | “40 .60 14.3 8.6 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 13.1 12.5 52.6 10.8 30.7 21.5 4.4 46.8 . 786 14.6 8.2 
ABATEE TOE si, doy shen douen 12.5 12.1 53.6] 67.9] 81.4 | $22.5 4.1 39.2 .65 13.3 7.5 
49-Prince Albert .......... 13.4 42.95) 49.3 075.5) 1. 82.1 10882. 4.5 | 47 .70 15 9 
Sh BWERALOOD. (ods s bee cunet 12.8) |. 12.1 | 50 70 30.8 | 520.8 did |,.040.2 .90 15 8.3 
51-Moose PAW wires alcleeiaees 13.7 13.7 57.5 69.6 28.5 $20 4.6 51.7 .933 15 &.1 
Alberta (Average)....|  13-2| 12.2} 50.8; 67.4] 30.0 | 20.6 4.3) 42.1 821) 13.5 1.4 
52-Medicine Hat ........-. 12.9 12:2 47 66.3 81 $26.8 4.5 38.3 867 14.2 %.2 
Gal nton Clea 12.8). 11.8| 51.4] | 67.9] 29.8} 818.6 4.3| 45 .80 12.2 7.8 
§4-Calgary Mpa Si aN le ee a i 13.3 H bap 56.8 69 29 Z $17 9 4 44 . 867 13.1 8.4 
B5-Lethbridge ..1.....sceee 13.6 12.6 45.8 66.5 30 si9 4.3 41 75 14.3 6.2 
British Colum. (Aver.) 12.3 11.6 50.8 65.8 | . 29.4 23.4 4.1 50.2 .864 13.3 8.7 
BRP erinte i). te sie wheter 13 12 50 66.2 25 15 3 60 -90 13.7 n 
Eo Natok: Laas 13.3i| 1 12 52.5 | 68 30 530 4.3| 45 1.00 15 8 
Bee hes a btn 12.9| 11.9] 49.6] 64.6] 29 829 3.9} 41 825 | 14 n10 
50-New Westminster ...... IT 11.5 50 63.5 30 $23 4.6 55 1.00 12.5 n 
AD-Vaneouver. sku een 1.7K. 21.2 | (60.5 ) 084.411" 198.8.) ees 4.5 1.05.7 [0b 276 10.8 | 78 
6l-Vietoria 2 ore nk ie 11.6 11.1] 50.7 61.1 29.7 $22.2 8.8 45 812 11.5 ng 
62-Nanaimo eee oe ee 11.8 11.1] 53.1 66.3 30 s20 4.3 50 . 763 13.5 8.4 
63-Prince Rupert .......... 12.5 12 ie 50 71.9 $2.5 825 4.6 60 85 15 8.5 




















a. Including delivery. .b. Calculated price per cord from_ price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. — 
d. Lignite. f. Poplar, ete. h. le British Columbia coai oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing to be to — 
15¢ more per gallon than the Jigures published (in bulk). n. Small bar at 5c *Welsh coal. §New houses as high — 
as $40.00 per month. | 
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August, 1923 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 941 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1923—(Continued). 
Coal Wood iw Rent 
3 Pa) " 
“ be us Qk 3 Ge a 
, os UM e of Se eee | eae eee 
= ° ue) pA au on mgs —? @ SEa? aoOD «|. 
28 ag S58 2a Ss aa G8 Sq | $8 /S°RS.| osha g 
r= MS) Eup 4 wo 0" B oo =—35 S2 |Assge| ossaaq 
23 58 ao ako a8 sae Sa3 os S10 HORDE CFR L Su 
fa ye ty & yao Pa gm som 5 Ss | Rake | gFaco 
3. $ $ $ $ $ $ c c $ , $ ie 
17.247 11.304 12.833 14.876 9.432 11.782 10.278 30.2 | 14.4 27.869 | 19.347 
11.750 9.415 9.200 10.400 7.400 7.750 9.143 83.1 | 14.8 22.300 15.200 
PUR Vet mR a7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 OL TRE ED: 5 15 |16.00-20.00/10.00-14.00] 1 
rae wh ALS a7.00 b8.00 b8.00 b8.00 b8.00 b11. 43 30-33 | 14 25.00 18.00 2 
*18.00 9.50 9.00 10.00 RETNA 6 NG VGA 6.00 30 15 |10.00-15.00} 5.00-10.00| 3 
*17.50 /11.75-13.00/ 15.00 16.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 35 15 35.00  |20.00-30.00) 4 
carey 11.00 8.00 | 11.00 4.00 BOO eh inet Cle 35 15 /16.00-26..00/12 .00-15.00! 5 
17.50  /11.50-12.00} 15.00 16.00 9.00 10.00 69.75 29-30 | 15 |20.00-27.00/12.00-15.00! ¢ 
18.500 11.469 11.600 13.000 7.250 9.000 7.800 31.8 | 14.5 27.000 19.250 
PEE YH,” 11.00-12.75} 10.00 12.00 8.00 OOO. wet, 32-34 | 15 /30.00-45.00/20.00-25.00| 7 
17.00 |10.00-14.00/ 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 b10.00 32 15 = (20. 00+-35.60/18.00-25.00/ 8 
20.00 8.00-12.00} 10.00 12.00 TO cise ek baw aie's b4.80-6.40 | 30 12 25.00 18.00 9 
SOD MRS 12.00 8.00 10.00 6.00 A aD Veet. 32 15 18.00 15.00 10 
16.292 11.125 13.239 15.539 9.083 11.073 11.100 29.3 | 14.8 23.056 15.438 
17.50 10.00 b14.67 b14.67 b12.00 b12.00 b12.00 30 15 |25.00-30.00]........... 
15.50 9.50 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 b7.50 30 13  |20.00-25. 00/12. 00-15. 00/12 
16.50 14.00 12.00 TAIN lal cil ess gilusa es alas rea ties calrah teicher 3 30 15 |20.00-22.00]17.00-19.00/13 
15.00-15.50} 11.50 12.00 13.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 30 15 = /14.00-15.00] 7.00-10.00/14 
es a Ma ar Dd ak i Mo et dd LY GR: Ss tae ba Dis Bo he iis dale « D528) |. cislele oe 22.00 12.50 {15 
16.00 12.00 12.00 14.00 8. b10.00 b12.00 27-28 | 15 |§23.00-33.00/15.00-25.00/16 
SACO ih aT PRPS ARMANI Ry "ET 7 He aReee RC GE Lbs Kove se cce 27 15 15.00 12.00 17 
{6.25-16.50| 7.50-12. 00)” 16.00 ”|17.00-18.00]10.00-12.00| 12.00-13.00/512.00-16.00! 30-35 15  |25.00-40.00}16.00-25.00/18 
698s BQO SORTA b16.00 b17.846 7.50 De Lh ce 25-35 | 15 |22.00-27.00115.00-22.00/19 
16.688 12.220 14.342 16.336 10.765 / 13.411 11.889 25.8 | 13.7 29.471 20.442 
16.50 |13.00-13.50/12.00-13.00/14.00-15.00 8.00 21-27 | 15 |28.00-36.00/21.00-27.00/20 
16.50 ae | ions Galen ea D0 805) Woveceueetes 618.461 b14.40 23 15 25.00 16.00  |21 
i 16.50 9.00-10.00/ 14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 b14.00 25-26 | 14 |18.00-25.00/15.00-20.00/22 
16.50 11.00 12.00 13.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 25 «ae 6 /25.00-30.00/20.00-25. 00/23 
16.50 10.00 14.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 7.00 25 15 |22.50-35.00]16.00-25 00/24 
TE. OO Ts eM de 17.00 18.00 12.00 13.00 b14.00 25-28 | 13 |80.00-35.00/20.00-25. 00/25 
6.00-16.50]10.00-12.00| 12.00 | 13.00 S00 fre Cen b7.724 25 15 15. 00-20. 00/18. 00-15. 00/26 
15.50 11.50 18.00 20.00 14.00 16.00 16.00-18.00| 28.30 | 12 |35.00-40.00122.00-25. 00/27 
14.50 12.50 Cc c c c c 27 13 —|20.00-25. 00/18. 00-23.00/28 
15.75 13.00 c c c c Cc 30 13 |30.00-85.00/20.00-25.00/29 
16.00 13.50 15.00 15.50 13.00 LARS ay NRL LN 27-30 | 12 |25.00-85.00!20.00-25.00/30 
16.00 [/11.00-14.50| 16.00 17.00 13.00 14.00 b10.00 30 15 135, 00-40. 00/18. 00-25.00|31 
17.00 9.00-12.00) 14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 b12.00 25 15 25.00  |16.00-20.00/32 
16.00-17.00|14.00-16.00| 17.00 Os ee PURE I Pane AE) AAI b12.00 27 15  |24.00-30.00/16.00-20. 00/33 
17.00 13.00 16.00 18.00 12.00 Te, Ot eM 28 12.5 40.00 30.00 {84 
17.00 13.00 10.00 14,00 7.50 12.00 b13.33 25 15 20.00 15.00 |35 
17.00 12.00 ET.08 Wie ee eee es TOG PL Dss Ue ees CU MOMR b) as 25 15 /|30.00-40.00/19.00-25.00/36 
17.00 /|14.00-16.00} 17.50 A TR 16.00 15.00 25 13 |80.00-45.00/17.00-30. 00137 
17.00 14.00 _|15.00-16.00} 19.00 |........... 17.00 b18.667 25 15 = |20.00-30. 00/15. 00-20. 00/38 
18.00 200% tee eer VY AIR Ale lp 018.00 | b9.00-15.00| 25 15  |30.00-35. 00/20. 00-25 .00/39 
py Maelo ie LoS LE pa Ae Atocs A Ln a li Mabacate LIE oo ie Sad Wea BR 25-30 | 15 |30.00-50.00/20.00-35.00/40 
16.00 12.00 14.00 15.00 16.00 10.50 5.00-10.00) 30 15-18 |20.00-25.00/12.00-20.00) 41 
20.00 fi Meee canbe b BIG OO Gi kell fer, DiS OOO Od ane ee wan oe 27.30 | 15 22.00 14.00 |42 
18.50 |10.00-13.50 9.00 12.75 7.00 10.50 b7.00 35 15 25. 00-85.00/15. 00-25.00/43 
eee tek Gils RN peat ie ess ee eros 10.00 TO fe eee 25 13.3 |25.00-40.00/15.00-30.00/ 44 
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Hard wood, 4 feet long, advanced from 
an average of $12.76 per cord,in June 
to $12.83 in July. Soft wood declined 
from $9.57 per cord in June to $9.43 
in July. Coal oil was practically un- 
changed. 


Rent was steady. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following notes give the main 
points in the movement of wholesale 
prices during July as shown by the 
index number of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statisties, using the classification 
according to purpose or use. 
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ConsumMERS’ Goops 


Food, Beverages and Tobacco. — The 
index fell from 148.9 in June to 143.3 
in July. In this group fresh whitefish 
fell from 25¢ to 1544e per pound while 
cod, dry salted, rose from $5 to $6 per 
quintal. Lemons were $5.75 per case 
as compared with $5 in June. Veal was. 
ie per lb. cheaper being 15¢c as com- 
pared with 16c in June. Butter prices 
were slightly easier, creamery prints at 
Toronto being 35¢ per pound as com- 
pared with 37¢ and creamery solids 
84146¢ in July and 36l%e in June. 
Canadian old chease rose from 29¢ to 
30e per pound. Granulated sugar de 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 


COMMODITIES FOR JULY 1923, JUNE 1923, JULY 1922, 


1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 AND 1913. 


(Average Prices 1890-1899=100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 1913=100) 




















No. of 
Com- 
Commodities modit- 
4 1es 
ween ha a A ha rth, ee RUE Rac ache 
Total Index 238 Commodities....... Sd tel 238 
Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc) 67 
II.—Animals and their Products.............. 50 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 28 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper. \vakiss 21 
Vi—Iroh’ and/ Ite) Products: ya }yisi.. cee eo 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products.. 15 
VII.—Non-Metallie Minerals & their Products. Ww 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products......... 14 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)................ 36 
TE Marine hs. TU oe, ar I A ye 8 
DEN A a eo ee aa be | 21 
aver and Me ALIEN, CPA RAN NR EEE St 68 
All Raw (or partly manufachired) 264s ie eo 108 
All manufactured (fully or chietly)......... 130 
Classified according to purpose: 
I.—CONSUMERS GOODS (GROUPS A & B) 98 

(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco.............. 74 
MAY Cr MOG Fr Ae. onan: SATE, «oy te ree. 5 oe 4 
Roc heii Mathes TM art eet Sate aye aie 8 
Ohoecolate | OR nk tee: ursaee ts ante 1 
Lobes tts agitate tle lad ie traci, Uaibeaaits 8 
Bratteres? GA wie” yl 7c ey Wap ior! Wide pe Oar ey 8 
Meats, Poultry & Bard.........06is00... 2 12 
Milk & Milk Products;......... be aftheh eam BS pyoe bl 
BURL, TOMA... eee ce me, eres ee 2 
Wereta bled) un. ds el ck eon iL et! nb 10 
Le 5 gale ne Win a a Uk i "a se 2 
TPODBCCOy .s,. 204 cpddlcdad. os 3S, vzee od). ay 2 
DURCEMANCOUS SURE sere ce tt oe ; 6 

(B)Other Consumers’ GoodS............0.00c005. 24 

Clothing, (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery & 
mndlerswveary 0. SOIT AULA, ©. i 
Household Equipment... 00 csecsseen oococs 13 
Sinmibure WILY aN). BAY TOA Ek 3 
PTERERPEATG POLLO a 3 
Miscellamedts kT OS Ie, Tt 7 
II.—PRODUCERS’ GOODS (GROUPS C & D) 

(C) Producers’ Equipment.................. 48 
fA 30 "Seppe pater os aR thle Me: te Ride eta te 8 | 16 
Light, Heat, & Power Equipment & 4 

PIDUHES de teeter The ec te ree ee S, 8 
Mibealla Regis... Li Li eth Pa de Poibe on «be 4 

(D)) Producers’); Materidlei/{ ha, cdo. chk. 13 

Building & Construction Materials.......... 32 
ST UntTA aeas an COU AN MA Ee ee Lene MN 14 
Peiners |) MALeri gig. cent er a ee 4A 
Miscellaneous! ie. vr Te te. eae. | 14 

Manufacturers’ Materials........ wea Selorosaile OO 
For Textile & Clothing Industries...... sate 21 
TombM us dustry. ht 2.3 a ins Soo hceme 2 
WOOP Lea cner, LMOUStry ocean cs ee ners 6 
For Metal Working Industries.......... 50 27 
For Chemical Using Industries............ vé 
For Meat Packing Industries........... “5 4 
For Milling & Other Industries........ oe 9 

Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials........ 24 
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clined from $10.1655 per 100 lbs. in 
June to $9.975 in July. 


Other Consumers’ Goods. — The in- 
dex for this group was unchanged, a 
decline in clothing being offset by an 
advance in household equipment. The 
chief changes in the prices were in 
men’s boots, heavy grain, which were 
$2.75 per pair as compared with $2.90 
in June, and box calf $3.70 instead of 
$3.75. Spool silk rose from 75¢ to 78¢ 
per dozen spools. 
from $15.75 to $15. 


PRODUCERS’ Goops 


Producers’ Equipment. — The index 
stood at 184.4 in July as compared with 
184.5 in June. 


Producers’ Materials. — The index 
for this group was down from 146.6 in 
June to 143.4 in July. In Building and 
Construction Materials the index fell 
slightly. In July it was 169.8 and in 
June 171.0. This group showed a few 
changes in lumber prices. Spruce sid- 
ing at St. John was $27 in July as com- 
pared with $28 in June. Flooring in 
British Columbia was $50, having de- 
clined $5 since June. Other changes in 
this group were in putty which rose 
from $6 to $6.25 per 100. and in linseed 
oil which fell from $1.88 to $1.20 per 
gallon. Pressed bricks rose from $28.50 
to $30 per M. and common plastic from 
$15.68 to $16.50. 


In Manufacturers’ Materials several 
sub-groups again recorded change. The 
index for textiles was 206.6 in July and 
210.6 in June. Raw cotton was 29¥%c 
per pound as compared with 30 5/8 in 
June. Raw jute dropped from $8.66 
to $7.94 per 100 lbs. Raw silk was 
$8.35 per pound in July, 60c lower 
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Dinner sets declined | 


August, 1923 


than the June price. Hessians dropped 
from $10.25 to $8.25 per 100 yards. 


The index of materials for the leather 
industry was 95.9 in July as compared 
with 98.7 in June. Beef hides were 
10c-lle as compared with 11c-12¢ per 
pound. Calfskins rose le per pound, 
being 15c-16e instead of 14c-15c. 
Manufacturers’ green hide crops were 
44e per pound as compared with 43c. 


The index of materials for the metal- 
working industries dropped to 119.9 
from 122.6. Pig iron, basic, was $30 
per ton against $33 in June. Steel 
billets were $46.50-$52 per ton as com- 
pared with $46.50-$54. Lead was $6.50 
per 100 lbs. in July and $6.90 in June. 
Car axles rose from $74 to $80 per ton. 
Spelter rose from $7.95 per 100 lbs. to 
$8. Solid bare copper wires fell from 
2144e to 2014¢ per pound, brass sheets 
from 32¢e to 80ce per pound, copper 
sheets from 2314¢ to 2234¢, silver from 
67c14¢ to 63 1/5c¢ per oz., tin ingots 
from 46¢ to 45¢ per pound, solder from 
28¢ to 2614c¢ per pound, and zine sheets 
from 10c per lb. to 914e. 


The index of materials for chemical 
using industries rose to 178.8 from 
174.4. Alum was down to $2.90 from 
£3.10 but sulphur rose from $3 to $3.25 
per 100 lbs. 


The index of live animals for the 
meat packing industries was 105.1 in 
July and 110.0 in June. Western cattle 
dropped from $7.05 to $6.95 per 100 lbs. 
Choice steers at Toronto fell from $8 
per 100 lbs. to $7.60. Hogs, thick 
smooth, fell from $8.77 per 100 lbs. to 
$8.65 and choice sheep from $6.75 per 
100 lbs. to $5.60. | 


_ The index of grains for the milling 
and other industries fell from 131.9 to — 


| 


; 
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124.4 Western barley dropped from 
o3e per bushel to 50c; western oats 
from 48¢ to 45c; rye from 79¢ to 77¢; 
and wheat, No. 1 Manitoba Northern, 
from $1.15 to $1.08. 


Miscellaneous producers’ materials 
were practically stationary, the index 
for July being 155.1 and for June 155.6. 
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Shorts fell from $29.50 per ton to $27. 
Raw rubber, ribbed, smoked sheets, 
was 26c per lb. as compared with 27c¢ 
in June. Turpentine fell from $1.85 to 
$1.60 per gallon, tallow from 814¢ to 
74e per pound. Flaxseed was $2.23 
per bushel in July and $2.36 in June. 
Raw sugar was $7.15 per 100 lbs. as 
compared with $7.03 in June. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


THE following notes and the ac- 

companying tables give the latest 
information available as to the move- 
ment of prices in other countries as 
compared with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices in- 
dex numbers are named in all eases. 


According to the most recent index 
numbers of foreign prices received in 
the Department, prices throughout the 
world during the second quarter of 
1923 have shown a general tendency 
downward, excepting those in countries 
with a depreciating currency. In Can- 
ada and the United States the down- 
ward trend is indicated by all the index 
numbers. In Europe the same is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the index num- 
bers of Great Britain, Sweden and 
Spain; and according to the latest in- 
formation available, generally for May 
or June, prices in France, Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Austria, Bulgaria ana 
Czecho-Slovakia were showing a ten- 
dency towards yielding. In Denmark 
and Switzerland no downward turn of 
prices has yet appeared. In Poland and 


Germany where the currency is depre- 
ciating rapidly prices have risen very 
sharply. In countries in the East, 
prices have shown a tendency to rise 
with the exception of those in India. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices. — The Board of 
Trade index number for June fell 0.4 
points or 0.2 per cent below the average 
for May, reaching 159.4 (1918 = 100), 
and showing a slighter decline than 
that of the Statist index number. Dur- 
ing the month under review, although 
cereals and meat and fish declined, 
‘‘other foods’’ showed the marked in- 
crease of 9.5 per cent, so that ‘‘all 
foods’’ showed an increase of 2.1 per 
cent. All groups of industrial materials 
except cotton declined, the index for 
materials declining 1.6 per cent. 


The Statist index number, in conti- 
nuation of Sauerbeck’s figures, was 
127.9 at, the end of June, showing a 
decline of 3.2 per cent from the May 
level, and of 6 per cent from the level 
in June, 1922. This level is the same 
as at the end of September last, and is 
the lowest since the end of the war. 
Falling prices in the last two months of 
this period counterbalanced the rise 
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of 1.9 per cent,.minerals and sundries 
falling while textiles showed an advance 
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in prices of the previous seven inthe war. The previous low point was 
months. During June last all food the 190.4 registered in September, 1922, 
groups declined, making a decline since when there has been a rise to 201.8 
in all foodstuffs of 5.3 per cent. followed by the recent decline. In the 
In materials there was a decline month under review, all groups declin- 


ed with the exception of cereals and 


meat, which advanced about 0.5 per 
cent. |. Oi 


The Hconomist index number at the 
end of July showed a continuance of the 
recent decline. The new level is 190.1 
(1901-05=100), which is the lowest point 
reached by this index number since early 


Cost oF Livina. —!"fhe index number © 


of the cost of living’ compiled by the — 


Ministry of Labour on the base July, — 


1914=100, was 169 at the end of June 
(July 1 falling on Sunday), thus show- 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
except where noted) la 
Belgium Bulgaria | Ozecho Denmark Finland France Germany 
Slovakia 
—= = ~ ae 
2) a 8 ' 
2 8 wi a2 oe 2 = 
sae Bae ges ae B's eg rice a 
Le OoO8 beg ees as Bank of Finland a ; Be 8 ee 
AE's 4 8 gas as So v8 oc SHS 
S44 A on DAD ae ae) ce ERO Aon 
130 126 33 Imports | Exports 45 70 38 98 
April, 1913 July |July 1, 1912] Diy 
1914 1914 J’ne 30 1914 Hight mos. 1923 1901-10 1913 1913 1914 
(9) (R) (i) Cg) 
BOOT ROICROR OTOL OCMC CHRONO EC RCEENCS | RCCIRECRCROVGID Fr 9t4 Make CREAT PRICE BCU fic) SLND Doo Goa eee CTO Caan Seeing ame ; BBN rio ANG ee soak ab cas 
else shter vicimre vere’ li esers a Seale, ei eiovet oil nei sroPtere TRG MMI io ateloe ches UPTiMpEIS an PMtre am sin Gataaly OSES Ny Mooi ee sates SAUDI ARE Oe BAL i 
Pee tl PD PET a Ee TTR RPT ooh AHL NEEDS PRET AANT ! UG CL Reet Ga 108.1 Sane, 91 Caer aS . aaa 
Jb ehtsetats 100 UES i Gi te AR RR fe 100 100 115.6 160 100 cia ide oa 
Bll aig oe (b)121 wegivieiwlson aieelemaienssvolamernil le stele dita kidasttdel cats f+ CBee SPA NM tore BAY (b) 100 
teeter sees eel anes seen eens 100 pee 2 TEN eR LE Cate | LRA a adil ETM OGi les 488 ikl ene Wee 
see eeeeeeeeeleeseaeceeseelaeeainces care 134 Bae ect tiammeeces ss | EES. OPEN Neem alialh nscale alnileth oo dane iota 
a hea (b)185 Poh aNie ale ee w aloe Ce Teh s k od Cg eat PE wll, CD14 sails OG ad a 
Sites teeeveelesesecevereeleveewenenens 149 el i re AA dd I cb op d rts Wr maby od anu wile ne alls chyey a eae 
DSRS i cS oe Sa odie a ce eee 9 aL BADR Re (a)215.5 PSG ddd COARSE PPO 15s ROR 
Rem aere ets at (€)268 sfatafe tall sitstotct 206 A act eset! RNS ia 62) pate gr S22 AE pdlbee de Ok isonet eigen laa a 
Ade hh A hed POR el ma IR A 309.8 AN Raku ado A C5 URE ADDS 
Seka teeth’ (c)667 wlsintas aih s 'oiahe' 284 latin dlib ol | ese Sal AP SEV6 Poh Sue PhO a as baie danse onde aerrae 
RTO Fst COO I clus Lt mente MURR oes MEU ee eS Mah BINA Co i a PP) 3 WA 9 
TALE ON) (c)830 kh ae, 292 dale? acs ot ME ED 401.8 prone Os 262,00) brow dl egal 
spit teat Ae Pdy UO URS GR Soe CO Se COUR UP A I a aac ti ba AOS jis SPR abn BBO yivs,” yea Miah ay 
Pama gs it Ub 1739 Nt fs he 340 aera thibal t b  ON 562.7 417 1256 | 1965 
sok BUA bee 1947 heh oat BD 383 a el 572.9 485 LBE6 1 4" Mince Mee Saino kis 
myn eet Naw p= Ea 341 1475 1626 470.0 387 1439. | 2130 
(d)347 P20 ES ee 258 1311 1285 381.8 312 2 a eee 
366 2172 1675 178 1083 1364 362.7 286 3665 | 4217 
360 2489 1464 | 180 1124 | = 1215 375.8 307 10059 9102 
434 2657 1003. 181 946 1294 447.3 324 278476 =| = 205417 
480 2757 1029 | 7A aa ee is Ue ee LS 479.4 365 521160 | 642500 
474 2613 | 1000 74 0 TM Ral 469.9 360 817000 | 823700 
Mcccnma i Amal pea: anhaipaeylias /Uaay PH 8 bog 202 aA Mn tll Meh A 472.1 PP Hi iiked  SSBGOGé nF) cLESIOO 
tiles hitdy APPR Tek eee ANT (eh 207 PM RE Ss 470.1 fea pobvdes ence sais t+» Qe 
| 










































































ing no change from the figure for June 
1. Foods showed an advance of 2 points 
to 162, owing to a seasonal advance in 
potatoes, new potatoes having displaced 
old ones. Eges were dearer, sugar, 
cheese, butter, bacon, fish and some 
meats slightly cheaper, and flour, bread, 
tea, milk and margarine showed no 
change. Clothing and fuel «ad light 
declined slightly,» d rent and sundries 
showed no change. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.——An index num- 
Statistiche Nachrichten. The series is 


calculated on the base July, 1914 = 1, 
and is an unweighted average of rela- 
tive prices of important articles, 45 in 
March and 47 in April and May. ‘The 
index number for the above three months 
is as follows: March, 18858; April, 
18059; May, 17896. The index is also 
published as the unweighted average 
price per kilogram of the same com- 
modities. 


Cost or Living. — The index number 
of the Paritatische Kommission (July, 
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2 INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base figure 100 

Country oe | Italy | se ~ Spain | Sweden beat Egypt beset 

g 5 El 2 g 8) he 88 ar: E 

Prive ON sl Da do o=| Hael| & is HS = 
Silibet gee | _ |.8 &| Gs | 28 | 8.8) 834] gs) § | SS le Be 
Ba2| Bc lEzuc| 86 | 88 | u°S| S88] BE | £5 | BS ESSE 
5A2 | SS |HO00 2 5m | ae SRE 5A AA AL |S ano 

No. of Commodities 53 100 125 93 58 74 47 160 71 23 188 

July 1 Jam..J, 

1901- | 1913 | 1918 | 1913 | Jan. ' 2913/1913 | 1913 | July, | 1913- | 1910= 

Base Period 1910 1914 June 2 1914, |July 31] 1600 

: 1914 1914 . 

(J) (c) 

TOOT Pa ene 4 GME g ho da Lf 88a setae le: 9:9 05:0 )6 50! @ Iho. aye wipe, Wi bia Natorerot arainrcl bra\aiarehobelsietBh fg! elate%ellatyM| a letelale totaal slate Stele Wie le eles Gl 4560 OG4 Harel ea ee 
DAS CALA A A PS A SG Nope ececceeleewccscel(eeccocce(sercsceselscesesoel seco eeslerorevesleres lence lee ceer eel eeeeseerleceeeees 
ASTORIA) vi) dle nec ece[tceereeelereeseeeleceseceslteecceeelancreaee PL nwietlar eae bMdaraunker es SRR vee 1000 
BOIS ee cok yh tapi A 114 100 100 LOO. eee 100 TOO x Gaetan 1125 
EE a JOR NUES HUIS WI UAV a cata sels LODE sc cieesieieile se eisisie.s TOO) Hee ic ceed oon wchol Otaac ees } SRA PS pales Bate oe 
hoi) eee err Cae (b)120 OSs Mestlaunate'ss cb visal dss chet CRW iciholg ate tee tae) cee (b)1090 
ITD OM eeu Nl UM sae <a 105 |.....6-- (6 )I86 1765). AR be ce RRR ec emer tac takes by seems 
TE | oreo msecey (b)165 Webco ts heb. REE Ms EOS EE 3AID, | CBN IMB sass Berle w ose (b)102 | .(b)1204 
IDIOT AM ol iG vce ee ve ed bea Nee'es Whales pss CE) LEO. ON. seed PR Ree rs Preps) hope’) ay ii MRD Nii 
BUSTY | cts’ ey. ee (0) 253 LOB |eceeeecsleceseeeelecees eso f (dD) 141, | (0)185 |.,.5.20% pas ee (b)124 | (b)1879 
TORT ae tsi ue ail, | Ae ph ee rs (6) 288). 80 Re ae OME Onan rn ees Sai ep es 
FOI ees. eb! (b)326 UE ne nee a Ch )166)) (hoes To rma aie (b)168 |.(b)1583 
1918—Jan ...... PAN" 5 CAO PRE ic SOBA. ss o1e CO) BAL ME escola sia elWMe sass! SAMBA: avn oe. 5. aise geetGPMM eh ce lov opie Bee isccll soe eee 
PA) hss nahm sacalie (b) 447 PO 0 a an (b)207 | (b)389 |........ re, oc oOe (b)207 | (b)1723 
WG dee oss ena) hd eee Sei. ee 890 Hu, hee aes. . ae BO Le | ines Le aig) SRE 2 
PONY ie cand es «BOK Ds suediee (b)339 362. [2.00005 RO)BTA Sy Net es (b)204 BROS,» EY, «5 dee (b)225 | (b)1854 
|) 327 BOT |...65 ss S83. } sven, ... sah 319 347 326 SIS, 3. ae 
PRAY ois cine sopParlee ty 337 ONY ee 409 |........] .(b)221 364 S744) 0s... eee 282 (b)2512 

NOD ean. ihe ate oe 243 GEE, ciel PE ee ye 219 267 274 | 238.0 214-2064 
Fe ee aa ene 201 520. | 466.06 00.05 Aaah: 186 211 215 | 178.6 164 1688 

1992 Sam, 2...) snenee! se 183 577 | 549.94 260 | 59,231 180 170 181 | 175.6 168-1472 
Ce ee Way 185 558 | 524.54 232 | 101,587 174 165 173 | 161.3 138 1423 

VOD eflomatag ociec case aulsiiichipesc ele 181 575 | 523.52 220 | 551,904 170 156 163 175.0 141-1470 
Fe | ROR aaa NA 2 186 588 | 549.68 231 |1058,900) 174 159 168 | 186.0 133} 1420 
ORB sisi sets sant, gue eee 580 | 542.82 233 |1125,400] 171 158 166 | 186.5 pa ee 
PUBS suse tate ARM ae ER rg 539.24 CNT ania DEO Tide Wiaet peel ¢ iets tees lates Rennie tae tee 
I be RRR IM ir ied bla deabas anlodeta tn yep deg (A ag Hae He mate tne ee ene cr ce a eure a Foes certs 


(9g) First of month. (hk) End of month. (j) Monthly average. 











(a) Quarter beginning in specified month. (bv) Average tor year. (c) Figure for previous mont!. 


and from January, 1922, 100 quotations. 


1914-1) of cost of living at Vienna 
showed for June an inerease of only 
1 per cent on the figure for May. 
showed an increase of 2 per cent to 
14,132 and clothing an increase of 1 per 


cent to 


15,323. 


Foods 


Rent increased 48 per cent to 496, 
owing to the increased cost of upkeep, 
which according to the calculation of 
the Federal Rent office was 250 times 


the pre- 


war level. 


Heating and hehting 


declined 5 per cent during the month. 


Belgium 


(k) New index number is joined to oid index 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber caleulated by the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Labour (April, 1914=100) fell 
six points to 474 in May, the same level 
as that of February. During the month, 
the chief declines were in tar and its 
products, metal products, glass products, 


resin products, and raw rubber. 


largest increase was in food products. 
Other groups varied little or showed no 


change. 
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India China Japan | Australia | Hina hac d United States 
Sa sai 8 Maoh ami panel ee a A ee ORR fe | 
n “os e pf 
SS8/. 8) Cs] 4 | ¥8 |e Ss | k 
2 BSS| pow! Og 4 Sau . 4 be| SBu| SP Ra 
75 49 56 62 oe as, 404 104 106 200 22 25 
foods | foods 
July, | July, | Feb., Oct. 1911= 1909- 
1914 | 1914 | 1913 1899 1913 1000 | 1911 1913 1913 1913 | 1890-1899 
=1000 | =1000 
(9) (9) (h) (j) (/) -(9) -(g) (e) 
ROR Agee ds ee Wc ea ket walieisletetstarell cn soac URE Mw lars. vese| cocesceleccceeee| § 7.8839) $ 93.355) 44.2) 99.388 
ered auld ncbliasial ss PORE SS ON AS RLS 0 er Pee Ce eee 8.0987 99.315) 47.3) 110.652 
BUR © Nea A a Hisesnell pen need acthemuasuis eels.) ACME ne amie Gist as sednabe see nnishu ig SePOSET) (12k BOL! \BOUS), Ler. aie 
CRANE Ry nub Malice teeaks (D)1S2 2, 100 LORS) Mey, 1051 100 100 9.2076; 118.576 58.1] 139.980 
Pee! Laer eb e' Aa ae ae Ho AEM all aorctanids (@)1085|...... --| (@)1045 98|....+4- 8.8857; 124.528) 58.2) 142.452 
100 OO lisa vieotetice (b)126.3).....". (a) 11S) ah on (a)1073 Whevess oa 8.6566, 119.708} 58.9) 144.879 
Pe MUD checessserhichcvapeicsa » allaphebaloroenss (@)1887|........| (@)1221 O8}.....2..| 9.1481) 124.168) 64.7) 150.95 
‘(yz Sh ehascfesias ROH ASD Q)IZS eae (@) 1822), OME (a) 1304 100)......../ 9.8698) 124.958) 64.4) 147.29 
eet NEE TAMRON ot SIR: bo sleve sah« «apa sterastaze (a@)1502|........| (@)1823 113)........) 10.9163) 187.666) 65.6) 153.68 
(b) 125 aes oy LORS (0) 164.9} -.sdeeees (a)1505|........ (a)1403 123)...0044. 11.5294, 145.142) 71.9) 170.11 
Sino eeiey.ey APONOS 1. Wk, 1 Sead tied (1625). 0a 243 (a) 1450 153).....4+. 18.7277) 169.562) 87.4) 213.410 
og i ws ee AL (b)196.4) 0 hs (@)1715\....4.. ..| (a@)1593 188|........ 16.0680, 211.950) 116.4) 267.114 
Sa RT PITS PS ARO (a) ASTTls an ae haere 184|........) 17.9436) 222.175) 118.9) 278.696 
“(O18 CRIES Les (O)25MOM NL... (@) 1954) . sistas J). 1808 196/.....+..| 19.1624) 282.575) 123.3) 285.474 
i CE ay ie eM ce 288 abe i 2. TOGO! Lice 1888 199 201; 18.5348) 230.146; 119.7) 299.142 
(b)198. (b) 222 (o132.7 SOG Shee ded 2008}. sinwe ole 1788 212 216) 18.8964) 233.707/ 127.9) 307.763 
218.|, li OSB)... ieee 398.0).....2] 2811) 2359} 1999 233 248] 20.3638) 247.390) 180.4) 294.935 
209 220 (b)140.0 STEG he won nd 2671} 2700 2262 241 254| 19.3528} 260.414) 141.9] 307.680 
178 TDM ih richer |. . 26898 176] 2233) 2255; 2988 170 168) 12.6631; 198.600;  81.9| 199.867 
183. 199 |. 144.9] 259.8 178} 1813 1903] 2065 141 145} 10.7284 159.833] 71.6! 167.719 
178 | | 190 | 148.65} 272.5; 191) 1673) 1771; 1918]  188|  142| 11.8725|° 164.444) 64.3) 164.311 
181 188 | 143.9] 266.0 192/ 1789! 1833] 1898 155 165} 12.1069} 173.743) 72.9) 193.672 
179 177 | 162.8) 243.7 176} 1855 1829 1763 156 165} 13.6665) 192.944 75.6) 181.030 
178 175| 157.7 259.0 O55) deka Praia. 1798 159 169; 13.9304) 193.087) 77.6) 184.898 
folie SRA RENE A Ma, TBiivec, ees let Nae ade i eekeh it 10e 165} 13.7011 185.637; 72.0} 184.4638 
PR MESS TIONS A robe ga HAV ANS oa Prtaoes . PSE Ubi as dats 153 164 13.3841! 191.414; | 72.1) 172.435 
ocleceescilec 0000000] eee eS) secre cslocccvrvcelccccccce| peveceseleccccccen| secseosisesccces 13.0895) , 188.711 72.5) 170.954 
j 








(d@) Following month. 


(e) Middle of month. (f) 280 commodities, 1890-1899; 272, 1910-1914; 














from 1915, 271. 


number (388 commodities and all converted to base 1913=100. For 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included. 


Reram Prices. — The index number 
for the Kingdom, (April, 1914=100) 
which had been rising since the beginn- 
ing of the year, was 419 in June, 6 points 
or 1.4 per cent higher than in May, and 
the highest since February, 1921. The 
weighted index of 380 foods rose 2.5 
points during the month to 417 for June. 


€ 


Franc 


PTAA 
pa SSP UTSr 


WHOLESALE P —The index num- 
ber of the Statistique Générale (1901- 


10=100) as stated last month rose to 
472.1 at the end of June. Industrial 
materials showed practically no change, 
a decrease in the minerals and metals 
croup counterbalanenge an increase in 
textiles. Foods increased 1.2 per cent to 
450.2. The only group contributing; 
however, was vegetable foods, influenc- 
ed by the substitution of new potatoes 
for. Oi, LE cue han of potatoes had 
unaltered for J the index for 
all foods and the general index would 


1 } 
Noan 3) 
iN Cele TN, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 
3 (Base figure 100 
SSS ae eas SS SET 2 we TL PTO TEAS ST TIE Re 
Country Canada Great Britain Austria Belgium |Bulgaria Cz¢cho- 

Slovakia 

4 ga g £ 

Description 29 foods on S be ae ie oh os > 

of Index 60 cities 3 3¢é 38 a eS § 5 Sse og 

3 em Re Oar on Cea oe 

July 1914 July July July July April 1901- Jul 

Base Perlod 1914 1914 1914=1 | 1914=1| 1914 1910 oe 
Te Taree eA Wa TR) AED uN (d) $6.95}  (d)9 (€)96|........ cl RT eee eee ee 
TDIS... ce cwsetesiseciaesisinecesee 7.84 vo NO cee Sey S| SSR tic eteie ee eve oo: (eee le oie b's: oPeih ea cl etb ie cdabben evel e wcsteteueiny < 
Nias ge Vea ie ARN eu Ane: COMI! ss. Sc cMB INL 1.123 A RD ben eh aS xl ON HEN Ba Wiis 8 Gy A oe heared A 
Sal gmsseniesn crest Woh oe 7.42 100 100 100 1 Tie erevatecre (b)139.2 100 
AMG Tan, os chtent eeegn 7.97 107 118 vB Ad (RA earn Ole 4% ONE Ma ne Sats rey Fa 9 og 
JULY) ass olen cieeis claiel+ > 7.74 104 132 L2B | adsies sarki vie seo eS set be sei Soleil sale sigieie is eh ces eorie mets 
PACs eR ee aoc: 8.28 112 145 i et RRM SN VEE YE AR Soh RULES 
BDTLAY: \ relab loves crepe ane ele itians 8.46 114 161 DAB eve eo cille e456 ote fated 4 4/80 blo te CO)Z50 COI eee metas 
SR Me NAG siete esoese es 10.27 138 187 165}, ad AL oc UR wicdicn debug ay helio M4 
ie cues re, 11.62 157 204 1901, LOY. Can tava botbcniebn rien (DRS GE. becerns 
AOS IAB botats Dane lie 12.42 167 206 188) .WIRELGOD Hin vcnw a werent bac] tags ae PAS ee 
JULY .cccoceccccccee é 13.00 175 210 JOS | RMR RISE LL nrcis lore leretlierererlete tenets GON S635 )i seen ecene, 
IODA reetearearess® 13.78 186 230 220] , ARR LUD Ia ccaeee see 620) |. + becgsinrclinnb Ae , 
ice MONG ha (ie ne 13.77 186 209 QOS) , SEEDY Mir inseiee relate 354| (b)1866.3).......6. “i 
4920 — TBM noe 0» see v0 sities 15.30 206 236 225) 5 POR aGd oll arn tain e Me ALO «ais se-aveiecancihs ae See ektare 
ee aR tenet en 16.84 227 258 262) PRL) Jincenisreate. 479| (b)2384.2).....0000. 
VOZI—T at. .ccccccccvcvccee 14.48 195 278 yo 71 NA deol Vollete te lee /etolel BeTede| 3s 1s ie ototanonens 1886 
SY inca: one nul 10.96 148 220 PAD) PRIS Aaioretiomnel« 398 (b)2491.4 1303 
pe al AO AU NO 11.08 149 185 192 748 664 409} 8191.8 1467 
Ne die oc) Hackinenesie 10.27 138 180 184 3282. 2645 388] 8487.1 1430 
SS a RN 10.52 142 175 178 10717 9454 405] 8678.7 941 
ADT IL, (010 o\e bjojeie oe,c00 0/0 10.64 143 168 174 12935 10897 429 3816.1 927 
May cccccceccceccecs 10.36 140 162 170 13910 11440 ASIN, ob sererere 928 
TG auicks tupac ean 10.23 138 160 169} 14132 11518 436]. Cav eee, 
CE TIM AEN leahgay aes 10.17 137 162 £00). URE Meee as RO ag, oes i OL.) tne 

















both have shown slight declines from 
the May levels. 


Reram Prices. — The index number 
of retail prices of 18 articles in the chief 
cities of France, on the base 1910=1000 
rose in the second quarter of 1923 to 
3387, a level 6.7 points or 2 per cent 
above that of the first quarter. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office 
(1918=1) was 19,385 for the monthly 
average of June, as compared with 8170 
for May, an increase of 137 per cent. 
All groups more than doubled during 


the period. The weekly index at July 
8, the latest available, stood at 33,828, 
or 175 per cent of the average for June. 
Since then the mark fell more and more 
rapidly in value and by the end of 


July its exchange value was about one 


million to the dollar. 


Cost oF Livinc. — The official index. 


number of the cost of living (food, rent, 
heat, light and clothing) compiled by 


the Federal Statistical office was 7650: 


for June (1913/14=1), as compared 


with 3816 in May, the increase for the 
month being 100.5 per cent. The increase 
shown by the index without clothing 
was 98.2 per cent that of foods alone 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
except where noted) 3a 
Drnmark Finland France Germany | Holland | Italy 
g 8 5 
Whe. 3 Sie 3 SE [32 ¥ 
aa pa is) oo Ee out is) a of ES 4» WH 3g us 
Sa ae 8 SP ne Emeeas| - iS 3¢ SEee | eat | eee 
Fy > 2 Ds een) a ine om Os Re Orbis a ons 
July July July July 1910> 
1914 1914 1914 1914 1000 1914 1913-141 1893 /Dec..1920 1st half 1914 
ine ae ciclo hererocte gosto! Heldiealele Ses sl ddateleda vas ROOO Hcerratetrs lite egtele delelslis cee acclele s-¢ TVS cajaiey speyapsisslipyeiehaiois\ shee e he ata ai slate F} 
olele{ejole|eini|fofeierelelele' s+ ailKoretohel ofa alas diet Xelete)a ia 06 ete'e'alatele,sie,s}|cleisisieieteley.| cusicseiple'y o\e''lieip'ois oe 6 ee Tosa aia aie ail cfosavesoye) aj Wala ote ele fet araae 
SOUOOCE) Ghat bcoctes BAe Weta sds s)Wels} ahehelel d d's' a) Pataterotetele,», svcllloisisihaeioias lias cielalsie eels Bees ciele's oe CONTIG e erae ye es 100 100 
100 100 100 100 1075 OOM Hears claicis\ ed |emIeMal aya! ales ele" SUataie asta oui @nlig ogateneuetls sees W tote statavetere eineterete orate lee one 
derateinleteleleiifere's ehvisieiess'«!|loxoraleyord eit ere} taterevstors) ofole'e DOS aT oils iiasiaa iets ities iliccale aioe ss aie DZS Ire apaxchaisysiereysilteys ola. aietetaleloiitatatel tie. crerat ate 
128 CVG | ss verahidd oa orgiars venenel Oe NU pola ch tal sen) cnwn ke JASE ep leader eds ttees aden 
Bleiaiaietele'e'liela's cial sie sinte:iniove¥eresotafatel sis) slevelevelets’ da STAR > on 2 Reb Or) ir AR gO OSs epiohetalsieiee .(a@) 107.73) .(a@) 108.63 
146 ALDED Ih-s«\ voyeurs otsia oilvateisieiael aretave TUBES WAM aretee (i agai siel te tal cts a lle’ ein p BWA UTI es RCRA eel cI RI ANA CS 
Rstalsjelaieienl'c o's ele,s/eraisieillovsieiassefetetmertasie'¢,s/etarelers MAT Ire ammetatey ee (isla ala lene ts etellee sist ubsl stp, os 186)........+.|.(@)115-564).(@) 122.21 
166 U5 ee a) EE. 18 MTU Vesicles Astle pee y singin TBs a ie, oe a 
Weta aiehs a llee/clelgig ¢'aly sh essjajeaual Me eail s o/s orsie tes PALACE fic bot N WES HIG CH Of TRIER rt le PRESCOT CS RAH .(a@)156.99].(a@) 162.74 
187 SZ eisissinielete me lists si sceseretens DONO eae aet ey Nace isieloinceie elellten sieseioweieinie CO) 228i aie Me aiste se 203 197 
186 TOO | sislains eats | seseiele doers 2665 780) Hin Sepia 6) ARERR ACBL A bia JU CHU aolc db oou gee .(@) 254.20 241.48 
212 QU ccsletelnstels AGIABORBOUDOe POMS Sosteleiess DI Mesiste lace sisal lle lore\eiele eisie!e CO) 239 te coer Waiste eiliolelss ele gai eete 188.32 
251 242 898.2 819.4 3119 PESOS Gar OBO N EA ONS 258 100.2 274.86 263.45 
253 262 981.8 911.0 4006 363 12.7 10.7 275 101.8 318.07 312.55 
276 264 1173.9 1065.4 4404 338 14.2 11.8 236 95.3 366.80 374.08 
236 237 1277.8 1139.0 3292 295 14.9 12.5 192 94.8 402.34 387.28 
197 212 1123.2 1055.1 8424 291 24.6 20.4 187 91.3 468.63 429.69. 
184 199 1105.4 1118.4 3188 289 68.4 53.9 177 82.4 459.00 428.97 
180 198 1079.5 1132.8 3321 324 1366. 1120.3 167 79.8 479,85 441.22 
Dhan PECH ANE OSS <5 GOO 1012.1 1095.6 3439)... eeece! 3500. 2954. DGS ae ieratyere.d silie'e:« atetete <iStay laatalats veraveret 
IE acca) 9:2 PONE s+ bso os 0 seis sininie ARE 3496] ,....... 4620. 3816. 166) oes sees leseescceeefeceeeesene 
epetate ekole\e!|[oletelefetetths'e’«l:s\e 0) +,¢velmieioieyl(s:sia\s/e1 sje ret sie SCZ \a.56 oleleial< 9347... TODO ea ae siaaic’sie aisle wisteve: siete lieisteeevelele ste licteua stare 
fopeleisisipeisil «staat ice sieipilclsciae et ieter lisisiecclefn ee ALB | 04's svateteta lima eVstalaasasedt lel alate alors ial sia Wslsie\ateieie/ail stalaiete ae: e/e'silla! solo etek svar area of ateratere 
was 102.3 per cent, to 9347, while cloth. cellaneous vegetable products. The in- 


ing alone rose 109.6 per cent to 11995. 
Since April, 1923, when the present rise 
began the index has been calculated 
weekly. The latest information avail- 
able showed that the index of cost cf 
living for the week July 2—8 was 
16,180. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.--The index number 
compiled by the Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry at Milan for June fell .66 
per cent from the level of May. ‘The 
principal decreases were: animal foods, 
1.1 per cent; 2.1 per cent in minerals 
and metals; and 4.17 per cent in mis- 


creases were slight, and were in textiles, 
chemical products, and miscellaneous 
vegetable products. 


India 

Cost or Livine. — The official index 
number of the Bombay Labour Office 
showed a further decline of 2 points in 
June to 151 (July, 1914=100). All 
foods fell 2 points to 146, clothing fell 
3 points to 205, and fuel and lighting 
and house rent showed no change, re- 
maining at 164 and 165 recpectively. 
The cost of living for June was 22 per 
cent below the high level of October 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 
4 (Base figure 100 
Country Norway Poland | Spain: Sweden | Switzerland 

% Se | 82 Se 
Description = ‘ kak mS et ae es , 
of eae Be Gee NE fee i eee a eel peea |b eyer teeeens 
£8 & g: 58 rm Sas EHHO |Pe=Oan 

July. 1914 1914 1914 July May. June June 

ee mere 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 

ra Tees Ce) 
1910: «55. AAV EbAR EOS RANGER ep Te ieas of Lae PEMD rat UMM RB EEE «at ces yb RN et th ass hepleeies teeeleses woweee | seceeceees ‘ 
9 See Lia tolcieretw/sha' FeO) CUE DY Sr ery rl t re eee Peewee Fea e seecceeeeelenecsseecelecescescesce seteeneeeees 
POV2— Fah ie cece tte laty ae Hared lh soled le Wiotice ell ale MRR SMA Rites BUH elel a Cae ee ee VANE SN Cee er reser ececccrerelceercrcsvcsel eves Neeeeees 
July 2 sdsdeccabesstvess 100 (b)100 (b)100! — (b) 100 100). .esereeeslereeeeeeeees (a)100 
191DTan. sccescas Be a Le kmoah ONC MULT Ce eR eMNR Te EIMRRM ELE 2.040 aWe Ws 5 amine (€C)113) eee eee e elec eee e eens (a)107 
GUY bss ickasadsses RAS BTV a eT Pe Tee RHV! vs ek (b)108] CC) IZA... ee eee el enee eee eeeee (a)119 
4016 San. iyi iacnaaes . BAS) is CUMUME LRN Ededins kos cod CLES LEO (€)1B0) . 0 eee eeeleeseeeeeeens (a)126 
Wuly: eet Lei debeeeeee ; ROG ES HART EVE Baa ss bs (b)116 CC)VA a ose se)eimainfeoierereie welds ae (a)140 
TOP Kaa EEL iach ee Mig eh NYE WilUe ba AIR ORUULCHEN a We RICH acs aco sa Ate 169 CA)ABO le rareweiinsorers (a)149 
Br AMBRE Bier QOL esc Uae y sells cedars os (b)125 LET) a gqeymvenlavenseceiees (a)180 
1 Oy ee oR ee ce Ob on TSC? a Sune neni Kirt ee eel Rn 221 192)... .eeeeeseee (a)197 
Pada) uc vceccae phe Shieh ion 76) Pee A MOL VEEN ON UR codak (b)155 268 AO | ik 5c OE (a)229 
1919 —JAD. oss cecessnvecae’ foie ere Ne Ora ed ny ee ei Bas ae 339 267]... sense sees (a) 252 
Hag! SEV ee LN Ue OBO Nk CaM UES NLM eae cdic dei (b)175 310 O87) 2E4s WR 238 
TAG oUG Be oe veka aahe Vater ee BOS NM NROR En vide DEMON es x AAMC UR 298 BA 226, MU 244 
FTe as WE Atl calor SID) eee S:.) MURNaletels aioe te — (b)191 297) DTH? Sal ie teal onlers 246 
POA oe POMEL) S's sored pine fae a muri 334 25140 14084) Cciy We 283, 271 226 243 
atlen 1SUe oes eer! 292 45655 25709 (b)189 232) 236 203 214 
Wee Tan eles esis ee sien sie 257 73598 46883 179 190 216 185 189 
aly ee sb see aete car 238 129811 78798 179 179 190 157 158 
AOOEE VAD Cosy te can coe see tie 214 493132 352695 180 166 183 154 161 
Worth il tad sueease eee ae 212 1247800 835100 180 163 177 157 161 
May ..ceceoeeee bieeead HUW IQTAY lo diatulstalenie » dy velballole a's ates 178 ILIA es vane 159 164 
Peatibn se cele dads SEASON aa AM olga Mla dar tielala's « 4) Dabs «de» 170 phe sh red eae ry 163| 166 
SULLY isle’eis'e sie ste sias 316 HSE Aiea M Se Grell cated! tela | wialiialotelatetnidic 6 |/eldidinisiaeleloreite,sisse sie 4 ims LTA sanscias sa'seWAgdaedewarces 

(a) Figure for previous month. (bv) Average for year. (c) Index published quarterly. (d) 15th of 


capital towns. (g) 15th of month. 


1920, having fallen almost to the level 
of July, 1918. 
United States 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
per of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
declined 1.9 per cent from May to June, 
reaching the level of 153. This is 3 
points, or 2 per cent, higher than the 
level of June, 1922. During the month 
under review the largest decreases were 
shown by building materials and metals. 
All other groups showed declines with 
the exception of house furnishing goods, 
which showed no change from the pre- 
vious month’s level. 


(h) Four chief cities. 


(i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 


The index numer of the Federal Re- 
serve Board showed for June a decline 
of 3 points or 1.8 per cent, reaching 164 
on the base 1913=100. Goods produc- 
ed fell 3 points (although goods export- 
ed rose 3 points) and goods imported 
fell 4 points. Raw materials fell 5 
points to 171; producers’ goods fell 3 
points to 164, and consumers’ goods fell 
1 point to. 157. 


Dun’s index number for August 1 
showed its fourth successive monthly 
decline, reaching $186.675 or 1.1 per 
cent below the level of July 1. The 
price decline during the month under 
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Africa ae aa bah pT ell United States 
ARAN NUS AR UW ALLS NINUN cli Cy" 
po oH Se t as 
88 Ee t's S &s SRL BS Stes Uae ey CS a aa ML dag 
=8 gs | ges | Sus g shee | g25¢8 | gees | ga8 
oo ea 82a 2X as gana | Stade | SEZs See 
= = \ =H re” iB Nee Oest vss 
1910=1000 July 1914 1911=1000 1909-13 1913 1913 July, 1914 1913 
(f) (g) (g) ue a) ye 
GOs 08 ee Ue A csiet re Foye bap i: (h)991 2) BAe am Ma Ai nm ED AR Mel 
SA DUPER ES MAR) OR 1106 (h)1037 100 HOO! Ue OL} 100 
RE Taal, tony crn een t ran eine DOE «hen RARE TOS ALG Rats Aan as 101.8 
MAM hawstget . Abr. 100 100 1164 1070 OTA leith ae ga 100 102.1 
[Gap sca eae TaN Ea dee BA 1240 1177 1038 CQ) LOB Os oa ec 102.9 
ah age” OM AEA Alien Bibs Sledge al 1522 1200 TOON cb dew Soares 100.5 101.7 
CO IETOL was Sone et toasts Dee 1504 1236 107 (Q)105. Leese 105.1 
Le, M2. ob ERY etree 1516 1276 v1 6 I. Pane IR A 108.7 109.9 
COTS ith oe a ee 1453 1359 128 PA aA: RU RIN IU 119.6 
LIE OD | ARRON Ears RENO Gm 1470 1357 gO Dee Bi a 131.3 129.8 
ROLAT Ao Mn bditoad veneer nrree. 1505 1426 160 CQVUR La idavn idan 144.6 
a A 2 oa EOS Wek SUP LU L geaue 1523 1491 LOT od dames sas olathe COL eae. 155.1 
CD boD a. ut To. a" Bag be 1627 1553 185 (@)174.4) 0... ccc eee 167.5 
ssi Nal 187 186 1714 1539 MOON, UN 172.2 171.5 
CD) 204008 e283 183 1862 1688 201 (a)199.3 190. 192.0 
ce PEDALS Eo 188 190 2260 1791 219 (a)216.5 205 202.6 
(ce) 1904 168 169 2167 1906 172 (a)200.4 181 179.6 
(c) 1556 174 177 1876 1752 1 oS 163 160.8 
1391 169 ee een 1574 142 (a)174.3 161 157.8 
1835 160 yd PR SR 1587 142 (a) 166.6 155.6 156.2 
1348 151 ASCP ire). ly. 1483 144 (a)169.5 158 157.1 
1344 150 1 ER A PRR 1516 TASS Jewkes ey 159.1 158.5 
1355 148 pt ECE 6 RE 1525 Tee eae 160.3 159.1 
aL Pe AUP NG ey 146 DBL Be vows une «smelted amar ee 144 169.7 160.1 158.9 











month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (e)Beginning of month. (f)Base is average for six. 


review affected the clothing, meats, 
‘other food’’ products, metals and mis- 
cellaneous groups. Breadstuffs and 
dairy and garden produce rose some- 
what. Prices at August 1 were 7.6 per 
cent higher than ‘a year before, but at 
that time the tendency was upward, 
and prices have receded 3.4 per cent 
since April of this year. 


Cost or Livine. — The official index 
number of cost of living compiled by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics showed 


for June the following percentages of 
increase from the level of 1913: food, 
44.3; clothing, 74.9; housing, 63.4; fuel 
and light, 80.6; furniture, 122.2; mis- 
cellaneous, 100.8; total, 69.7. Thus with 
the exception of the miscellaneous div- 
ision which showed no change from the 
figure for March, and fuel and light, 
which showed a decline of 5.6 points, 
every item in the budget was higher in 
June than in March. The total cost of 
living index showed an increase of 0.5 
per cent for the pericd. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
OF 1923 


NFORMATION received by the De- 

partment for the second quarter of 
1923 shows 343 fatalities in the indus- 
tries and trades of Canada during that 
period as compared with 305 in the pre- 
vious quarter and 270 in the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year. Figures by 
months for the first half of the current 
year and for the corresponding period of 
1922 are given in the following table: 














1922 1923 
BATTAL Y eb lols ojsie,o.ciele ee Gee he 53 96* 
BIGDITMIADY. \\Lriees<inteidaate dae ae cee 58 PAR 
E970) GMM FE SAR RON OTN 65 88* 
UPSET UME. chil ercterevalslaeetcroatoter ett ota 96 106 
DG Ue ese cis eco eeee eases 6 cistag oan ee 80 124 
aN TLILS BOOMs eles sversrevelorererrec ete Pie teie ate 94. 112 
POGAL Wives swe desmenenee es 446 647 











i *Revised figures; 14 fatalities which occurred ear- 
lier in the year, one in January, three in February 
and ten in March, were reported during the quarter. 


During the quarter there were 87 
fatalities reported in the transportation 


and public utilities group 47 of which 
occurred on the steam railways. In the 
logging group there were 59 fatalities; 
in mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying, 44; in construction, 38; m 
manufacturing, 35; and in agriculture 
34. In the steam railway service 22 
deaths were due to being struck by, run 
over or crushed by or between cars and 
engmes. In the logging group 16 river 
drivers lost their lives by drowning and 
12 deaths were caused by falling trees. 
In the mining group 1Y deaths were 
caused by falls of rock, ete. 3 were 
due to explosives and 2 to asphyxiation. 
In the manufacturing group, 6 deaths 
were due to being caught in machinery, 
and in agriculture horses were respon- 
sible for 14 deaths. Electricity was the 
cause of eleven industrial fatalities dur- 
ing the quarter. 


The following table has been prepared 
from information received from all 
sources available, but it does not neces- 
sarily include all the fatal industrial 
accidents that may have occurred. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1923. 





Trade or Industry Localty 





AGRICULTURE— 
GH ATMO 4% (fei dc Paolelties «Bile cts Pusiived,()'Onts)..40.... 
Gardener ....ccc0ce a eleisiels oboe HOTOUOM.) Olitiies sacde cc, 
Warmer {Ves ee Geass. Ce eee Sperling, Man.i..i.... 
AMMEN (flees Ask blebs od aees eeoee|Crescent Beach, B.C... 
AEs ae 002) a PU a RSA Calgary VAIta lia |. 
Parmer (Me Ts drdda, (Man. VY, . 
POA TINT let wees On oe Pee South, Indian; ‘Ont. 4... 
PI PTANeT TAN ds ivalsiot sce sleek ee Ponteix,; Sask Jess. oi.. 
EP ARURCL FTAA Ne lskctas 38 oi ote ee Musquash, N.B......... 
PALME ts hotels oistate « eametolterarettats PICtOnM HOME ess serenade 


Maple Creek, 


Market gardener....'...... Gis 
Farmer 
Farmer 


Belleville, 


eee eereorcersocseeeeeosee 


Sask.... 


McLean, Sask.......... 
CB aye yee eae 
Robsart, Sask........0. 














Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Apriiiiee Eh. tee Struck bye falling tree. 
6¢ FSSO od IATA Crushed beneath falling wall. 
i tga ies Burned when can of gasoline 
ignited from backfire of engine. 
Chl TEE Srl Struck by falling branch while 
trimming tree, 
« 23 ~=««»5O Thrown from wagon when horses 
bolted. 
“ 4 ea ee Drowned in flooded creek. 
& Pa el Kicked by a_ horse. 
‘4 Page R Gay By hi) Caught in discing machine when 
horses bolted. 
May ML Ahh paoe wre Drowned in attempt to save stock 
. during floods. 
fs 8 ed eae Pierced by plowpoint. Fell when 
horses bolted. 
“ A os ieee Thrown from harrow cart onto 
harrows when team bolted. 
ss So) Gg Automcbile overturned. 
<< 7 85 Horses ran away. 
fe DA teva Poisoned. Carried tobacco in 


same pocket as powdered stry- 
chnine, 


ee 
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FaraL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1923—(Continued). 
Trade or Industry gy Localty Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE— (Continued) 

OFA cd ed ree oy KIRN SRE Island Brook, Que....... st 15 Welavedh DlasStire eu. aesrtoceerseeaeise 

ENTINPIOVOR vente cis ce eet sirens ules 6 ee ce lamb |e eiaitetorslt Coe e ele “ts 1Gino, 20 Kicked by horse. 

MER ATVI ayayslcve Shortie save lores sik ereea ss Sault Ste. Marie, Ont?...} “ TS lea steres Gored by a bull. 

Warmer ins. seatecs eee eeec NeW Binlamd. Saskae.cc: se AS etetes oe. Fell over dashboard and was 
dragged through slough by run- 
away horses. 

LAIN SNdeoocaacogoUoOoOniGe TANITA Alta atelelleae sss 6 6 Ke TOI. sce e's Crushed under horse which fell 
over tongue of wagon . while 
being unhitched. 

Farmer’s son ...... Weietalene stss4cs Ameroid: (Sask... ses. oe pill Wea ly Caught in rope when lassoitag 

; horse Which bolted. 

PT TAN VATA cee aia. sles srt ebatevanocs ove BPanclordyay ONGrissdiee «ss ve in OOy Thrown from manure spreader. 

OO TTCT Le, eter ealslaeree esate 8) 21 Gladstone, Man.......... s, SOs aneye Thrown from wagon. 

ORAS eee clere ciarels ¢ clelerelaeieieisiets Mie Leods “VAM ase ees ses © June a els ales Drowned. Wagon and team swept 

. off road by swollen river. 

PAPE A cithe <isisietea.0's 0 cia cis .eeee-|Turtleford district, Sask.| ‘ AN erate ats.8 Thrown under discing machine 
when. horses bolted. 

Hariy HANG... oss see naye wens Penzance, Sask.........+- if Tie a cinss's Struck by lightning. 

ETAT IITCTIURG alts eeaie's else @erererrece -(Pictous NSie.. ne cee ce. fe wa CEN os Kicked by horse. 

Farm Woman....,.......+--<- Smith’s Falls, Ontwioene: ee 153 42, Thrown from wagon when horses 
bolted. | 

Lf gi elt eden eter a tan, tee 4! Major, Sask.......+-.-++- i 19} 59 Fell under ploughshare. 

Te ADIGE arb erarcte « oof held aye dinrereieiass Castle River, near Cow- 

ley, Alta.....-s+seeeese: nig 15]......06. Drowned while crossing river. 

DF RTE ls ccacvin cous o.0'e ove Sete Queensville, Ont.......-- o 19) 48 Orushed by falling timber while 
wreckling barn, 

Parmi hatha sess «sh-. aelaeyss North Regina, Sask..... $6 OT eae ees Crushed under dise plough. 

Farmey?. . dis! . ceaie'es vevecoceese | Kitchener, Ont.........-- is yA BN a Gored by a _ bull. ( 

A SINOD Ata ie's Sas siauee Netilas otals we | Woodstock, Ont.....-.-- i 21) 48 Struck by falling pump when in 
well, chain slipped. 

WATINGL. so cciviece cee seccccccoess | Goderich, Ont........+.--- ‘6 301) (2 While alighting from load of hay 
at front of wagon, horses bolted. 

Loaginge— 

Rigging slinger........ MS herevolato Call Creek, B.C........-- April 4| 55 Struck by falling snag.- ~ 

Logger eee eccceccocccecesces Campbell River, Biawes. 66 4 93 Struck by falling snag. — 

POLSON i clslsree sc vee 00 6 el eje-o;sje70 Quatsino, BB. Onc hie clersacies 66 5 21 Struck by choker hook which 

if ; caught on limb. 

Logger © epoharey steve obtuse alec sleietelejels Granite Falls, Bo ace ‘6 10 45 Crushed between log and stump 

: when log slid down hill. 

Woodsman... ...+++++e00. Powell River, B.O......-. BT Eee ieatt sta k Caught between donkey engine and 

Sait and log shute. 
LOOK TORE. scccc, ae ole b.pie ieee Hotham, Sound, B.C....} « FSH). take Struck RY boom stick which 
i swung around when struck by 
: log. 

TO LOLA ale oi ve5e:s/erenets se seesensess New Westminster, B.C..| « Ton ee Struck by rock from blast. 

Brakeman on logging train|(Gowichan, B.C.......+.+- “ See ewe li Orushed by log which slipped from 
@able. ~ 

GOL LOT. sina laut s aie che arerenetousjeisial lets Chemainus, Bi Gae aera. ‘6 16 20 Slipped while getting off logging 
train. — 

Woodsmal: ......saeeseeeees Tara, (Oath BAAN eo Solaris ‘&< 17 50 Struck by falling tree.— 

Chokerman ...... Haha vacexs.oteahe\cts Buckley Bay, B.C........ ‘ce 181 20 Struck by falling tree.~ 

CROR Or WGI to sipedaidsie es oats Buckley Bay, B.O........ “e 293} 18: | Struck by falling tree.— 

LOSLOW isc casas scans s Beetle Shawinigan Lake, B.C..| « DATUM, aan Falling tree struck dead wood 
which fell on man. — 

DOS Lew cilthtds:.: feslOd «<Q apisten! ae Victoria, B.C......-00s+e% ‘sc 25 25 Struck by falling tree. - 

TOLL CBI ie lore: « cceteve ceeceetecceeee|Massett Inlet, B.C....... &s 26 19 Struck by falling tree. = 

Rigging slinger........ ‘ane Alert Bay, B.O......-++. se 26| 27 Struck by slab which up-ended 
when coming in on the skyline. 

AOR OT acct Selcrna oe eiciaiein ee cline wisi Brittell Point, B.C....... ‘ec 27 17 Crushed’ between logs. ~ 

MOP EEL Wis niece's « se blelelelelswieie'e,e1aie Salmon Arm, B.C....... & 30! 25 No particulars. 

RAV OT elCTl VET. cis c aceie others ote St. Frances, Que.......-- és 20|........| Drowned during floods 

EGR ROR sek Fes dc shoes « lao Headquarters, B.C....... “ 30/. 35: | Struck by falling tree. ~ 

TA DOULEL sb ks uct bana ods PRA Nestorville, Ont.......--- May 3/30 Drowned. — : : 

Workman on logging truck.) Loughboro Inlet, B.C...) « fi 45 Crushed by truck which was being 

‘ eranked while in gear. 

WOOdSIAN | cs .0. cle o's efelbireniss North Co., N.B....+.++++- 6s 4 21 Fell from landing of logs.~ 

Rivers MALTIVER ; hc% sh y< ass: «:«feasie weit Newcastle, N.B. J2.s8 6m «6 bist vse sae Fell off brow of log drive.— 

Woodsman ...... ANolate ial aPalaia ee Campbell River, B.C....| ‘ 4; 28 Struck by falling snag.= 

TOG LOM Oo. rede ols » cibiahe ja eiare Lynn wOreek, BO... ... ct 5) Ol Struck by falling tree. — 

worver eee eeee 7 eeoe eesvee, Dean Lake, Ont. Pa a a oe ey oe 5 aA Drowned.— 

River driver.:..... Ssseom@s agit. GeorespiN.Bs..3.:-.: % Gh plete = sete Drowned during floods- | 

THOR SOP Bohws  sle'e deco tee mem Derte BOs ate sce. ss« oS T \ahsrelte otale Crushed under rolling timber. - 

River drivers (8)......+.++++ Great -Falls;, N.B..;..... « LUPE. aca te » Boat upset in rough waters, 
drowned.> 


© 


Se eee ee ee ...  — ——— ee 
stil 


— 
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FataL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DvuRING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1923— (Continued). 

















Cause of Fatality «© 


a 


Drowned. 
Caught between cars. ~ 
Drowned. 
Drowned... 
Strick by falling tree. - 
Drowned.— 
Drowned... 


Falling tree bent back another 
which rebounded and struck man 
om head. 


Struck by. falling tree.~ 

Drowned: 

Drowned. 

Struck by falling tree.— 

Sliver entered knee while unload- 
ing lumber. 

Crushed by rolling log. 

Caught in machinery —. 

Drowned.~ 

Drowned.” 

Drowned “While 
limits ‘on raft. 

Scalded. 

Drowned.” 


inspecting timber 


Caught in conveyor.> 

Crushed beneath log which rolled 
from car. 

Drowned.-— 


Drowned when dory upset. 
Fell on boat. 

Struck by a train. 
Drowned. 


Drowned. 


Drownel when boat foundered 
heavy seas. 


in 


Struck by rock due to bad ground — 


while ginking shaft. 
Crushed between car and chute 


post when crossing track ahead > 


of moving train. 
Struck by falling rock. 
Explosion. 


Fall of rock. 
Fall of rock. 
Explosion when drilling. 
Finger injured. 


of drift 


of coal. 
of rock. 
of stone. 


Fall 
Fall 
Fall 


Supposed to have struck roof 
timbers. 


Caught between motor nad side — 


Slipped and fell striking head on 


conerete floor. 
Struck by a trip. 
Fail 
Fell 
Fall 
face. 
Gassed in mine 


of: coal. 
into fly wheel. 


of rock while working at 


en een rene ne eee ee 
Trade or Industry Localty Date Age 
LoGGIinc— (Continued) — 
River driver..... occeesceeceee| Thessalon River, Ont....| ‘*. 13] 20 
Timber packer..... Nese ebee | eeTINOTS, eA ba Se. k's, Pi aie | 
Boomman ..................| Port Alberni, B.C........ 18} 20 
LaBOUIE wiaditokie e soee NE Pontian, *"Qaew cee Se hee 
Log eeviksa cckece earl sees Reid "Bay: BIOs, 702, ae ee ii 
River drivers (2)........0... Pembroke) Oné.i.. ih... ., as Z1)....00.. 
River,’ drivers \\(2))0i.. sauces. Poplar Chute on Du-| “ 20 
moine River, Que...... 
LOZLET |... . acs Le tmnnes sata OW ONOY st eocetarce ks otak rN eB)... BB 
River driver....... My cia kae eee pas CE uRE Tos Cet a 2) 
Reivet! vOTAWer iss scones caus FENEM Gs | y, OM Gyiauiats Wy ctoe se os ih OONT ere sate 
Ohutew PU er soc s + ebislerisie Clowhon Falls, B.C...... *f 31; 29 
Boomman .....ee. di aaa vem ell DUST DOI, KEG ies esses SUM a wate ee 
Woodsman /...... DA cllbie NUR Chapleau, WONG ..6%. teens es Sie Le ete 
BUCKOr Wipieok’. tookwa er souctee BICC UES AVe Ons. slee v0ns el CA nr iia 
FOreMan a pseeigeasees siaaith circ Nanaimo, |\WB-O.i..)... 95+ ag 9| 54 
Teneseud! china oe caper Eberts Station, B.O..... iy uae Ee 
Ea DOULer ade ies D  yaie sega teins Gorama: HOnbtae... sb cces M4 12; +18 
River ariversccsesc doe ere ae Sepanook Channel, B.C.! ‘ UGH gaits estos 
TADOUTOE eset orgs» ocelete eis'es EA LOTESt. OD ss ¢ 100-2 felereres ts 16 34 
Manufacturer ....ccceee LE VE COCONIT Hy MUNG ae cle kiss o's ve Nile 5 
Wabourer ie cues eal Se eT MESS LOM R MONT. soc o's das id 1 UREA Ge 
Labourer, ....... Lvreopasees pound River, Ont..)..-.. he 22) 19) 
Labourer” (eae Meee ewe ee Monteith; LOnt?)....15. be as Mia 25 20 
TOF POTS cal tee ek eine eee OOUTrtENAY pm Oui ahs veo oe 29) 24 
River driver........ Poi lehis ...| Kenora, Ont............. ai Coon 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
HISHETM AN. 12s ee eee eee LAME UTE NGS. aa Be aes April Wal ees 
INGE Mas SAP ee ene ae Port Stanley, Ont....... INE AY Sverre artes 
Employee of fish company, Prince Rupert, B.O...... i 3) eee 
Fisherman’ (fe Ht mn Seward, Alaska? s.|...'..'. i 31 "ane 
Fishermen (2)......... Pyle MG h Ors 8s1 ts 8 A SS.) CO eee Ma By Al id 31 iu 
3 
Fisherman ....;. yeas ssee-.{ Lake Vale, N.S.......... June 22/........ 
MINING, Non-FERROUS SMEL- 
TING AND QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous mining: 
Miner. oa uns: cee eee Coban, Ont... ......3: wees May 3}.... eee 
Mucker PLR eo Britannia: Beach,’ BO) 71' 4) 45 
Miner ee ua) ta uv I lo itl Surf . Inlet. BO... .).../. We al ea 
Miners | i(2)2. 0 Re NNN RSD PimMMins. KONG, bo ue ad a 27) 47 
and 
53 
Miner te Ce ae Prince Rupert, B.C...... ee ee 
BICKER os ena ca ate i ee eee Burt) Inlet JB. 2o. a i 22) 21 
ME CT ee on cs eee cee eee eer ater,” WOe ta. . Meese June 19) 32 
Labourer (5. /eoen RAPA ye. ens) Timmins, Ont........... en 
Povorman (SNe) Cele aes Creighton Mine, Ont....{ “ — 28)---+++- 
Coal Mining: 
Machine runnef..,........,... GlacewBayw iN. Seen April Sitertoiie oe 
Timberman Grale'sieleta sip telareretelaere Rosecdme nl WANb a autos cel 9 40 
1 ha =) AACS IAA RAE hay Bras d’ Or, Bridge,| ‘‘ ng herp es 
Diver once eles ee Inverness, N.S............ vat sesh lhe) 
EN EINES ee hey Ae 2 IN ANN RA Port Hawkesbury, N.S..; “ 27 47° 
Rope Tider Pee Coke Cassidy. BIOs. hie be. May 12) 20 
MENGT ST ction cient, sessseectecee mem, Aberdeen, N.Sisiies of 1G 22 
Fan May oe cee AA ea North Sydney, N.S...... Ss IPA RAL 
MIMO Ts Precis © oa cee cc eeclrn Glace: Bay, N.S.....650254 <6 AWA leant 
Miner  csevssceusereshanweee oun Lake Isles, Alta......... i 22]. eee eeee 
MEIER 65d a eae RR REEL Ce IMS AT UNE Se ele Se DASH 38 Ht Orie 





Fall of stone. 
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Trade or Industry Localty Date 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELT- 
ING AND QUARRYING— 
CoaAL MINING—(Oontinued) 
Bie cn cca’ Beaded Adee New Waterford, N.S..... A gee 
ier a tee 4 ne conte Payitte Heat New Waterford, N.S..... a eee 
EMITICTS F(Z ieeratole openqenichese Seria SVANEY, CANS .eretaseiae cise iy 25 
MICE ATI a + cccel can aaace 1 ty aetetl Sydney Mines, N.S...... a 25 
ee a He Ne ons os New Waterford, N.S..... “ 2 
of EL En fa aM leant Bi ed “pede att bas Tofield, Alta........... Pe bitey 
s 
bl ESN age ae Dein aa MRA A op Cumberland, B.C........ June 4 
Drive es Wiccan Nanaimo, B.C.........+. ai 4 
ee 
MINOW Weiss coe eta ass srase Seaieyeiole wit Kevaavop.cn MM Ob ors Wec - docono) SOnmouEnon 
TAPS ZoOBE » eee dh aro en Mai he aga Oomox, B.C.........+++- 4 4 
Timberman ...... bis Dire: ee Lusear, Alta........00.+- “i a 
LES SAO a a a a a Sl Stellarton, N.S.........:. ‘a 
Ree ee eee sien tees Stellarton, N.S.......---- vi 6 
Non-metallic mineral mining 
and quarrying: 
Workinan at oil well........ te. i Township,|April 17 
Ona ay hee Ai UES A gion ate 
Labourer ........ Nips pa Wale (Pi, (BVO... eb caine May 18 
MV GUERIN co Con acs be seca ....{Asbestos, Que-..... soees June 12 
Foreman at gravel pit...... Lemberg, Sask. .......--- ‘s 20 
Clay products and structural 
materals: 
Workman at cement plant..|Tuxed0, Man........-+-+- April 3 
Employee at brick yards....|Milton, Ont......-+++-+-- as 26 
Employee at stone works..|Stonehaven, N.B........- May 29 
_ Employee at cement plant..|Tuxed0, Man.......-.---. June 7 
Employee at cement plant..|St. John, N.B........-++- ae 16 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink and 
tobacco: 
Employee of cheese factory | Belleville, OnG ieee asta May 7 
Proprietor of bottling works|Fort William, Ont.....- ene = 
Shipper with chocolate com- 
DAW Yee esis steers ane vee eels Toronto, Ont.........--- June 4 
Animal edible products: 
Engineer at packing plant.) Winnipeg, Man.......... May 17 
Textiles: 
Sweeper at cotton factory..|Hamilton, Ont........... June 26 
Rubber goods: 
Employee at rubber factory.|/St. John, N.B............ May 31 
Printing and publishing: 
TO PA Clie ara o ninie ohala © whe Montreal. Que. ...iy..teas- June 19 








Age 


22 eee oe 
eee oer oe 
eoeeeeee 


ooeeeees 


eso eeene 


50 
28 


eer ooeee 


ooeeeeee 


esoeeeoe 


41 


16 


coe eee oe 


19 











Cause of Fatality 





Struck by a trip. 
Struck by fall of stone. , 
Fall of rock. 


Ankle caught in coal conveyor, 
shock. 
Struck’ by run-a-way trip while 


repairing a greaser. . 
Struck by piece of frozen 
from edge of pit. 
Struck by coal from roof. 
Crushed between loaded car and 
upright of shaft. \ 


clay 


Struck by falling tree. * 
Struck by falling rock. 
Asphyxiated—fall of coal. 
Fall of stone from roof. 
Struck by falling coal. 


Pulley om derrick came loose and 
fell. 

Buried under gravel slide. 

Crushed by falling machine dur- 
-ing construction of new mill. 

Hand: car. struck by freight 
train, 


Explosion of blowtorch used to 
repair pump. 
Caught im elevator belt when 
placing it on moving shaft. 
Scalded by steam escaping from 
broken pipe. 

Caught in machinery belt. 
Collapse of wall of excavation. 


Thrown from wagon when horses 
bolted. 
Thrown from delivery Tig. 


Struck by tub of cream. 


Electrocuted while repairing electric 
motor, the frame of which was 
not grounded. 


Neck caught by elevator cage and 
guard gate. 


Crushed in elevator shaft. 


Fell down elevator shaft. 
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Trade or Industry Localty Date Age 
MANUFACTURING — (Continued) 
Pulp, paper and paper goods: 
Millwright at pulp mill..... Kapuskasing, Ont........ June 14) 39 
Employee of waste paper| Toronto, Ont............ fs 14; 30 
COLADALLY nce Sere Bicol: Diuelsree 
PICO CCTIMVAM Ve gic ecole eres le ABGENS Ocean. \Falls; .B.0..05.3%. cc 99, 41 
Employee at paper mill..... COTW AMS OMG, cae atcies « «6 29| 24 
Pulp trucker at paper mill..|Sturgeon Falls, Ont..... 6 20 an ale 
' Saw and planing mills: 
Employees at sawmill (2)..| Richardville, N.B........ May 728i. aeech 
Employee at sawmill........ AS OUTTIG)) TB. Oise cies docs oc JUNE pyle 
Employee at sawmill........ ATDDPrOIP, “OG esi.. 2.5.5: “ Wl sian, isons 
Employee at lumber mill.../Grand Falls, N.B......... eee Oe 
Wood products: 
Boomman at shingle factory| Port Alberni, B.C........ April) TS, cea. 
Woodworker |p. icine te REALGM tardies ieee S 4 och ile May 15) 47 
Night foreman and watch-|Montreal, Que............ “ 2 MAA! 
man at sawdust company,|— 
Employee at veNeer mill....|Garmel, Ont.............. June Ay AS 
“Iron, steel and products: 
Superintendant of blast fur-|Sydney; N.S..........006. Apel gis. y 
DAT Cre LLNS APRON eT GAS ADC NN 
Employee of steel works.... PAIMUIPOM PONG tae vis «fee Wo TM) crauiee srcihe 
Employee of metalworks....|Peterboro, Ont........... “ De Aptis 
Labourer at stove factory.|London, Ont............. “ 26| 43 
Employee at machine shop] Montreal, Que........... “6 29; 50 
Oar TEPRITEr Horeseee . eee PAV GA Be, | ENGIB clcicls o dre carers May TNC pul tet 
DADO: 0/2) cisin.aa bas whedon be Syiney. | NES wick cee deeeh “ 14\. 95 
Blacksmith: wexitvcunwieleaees Blairmore, Alta.........- June 8] 53 
Non-ferrous metal products: 
Employee at enamel ware|tondon, Ont............. April 26} 43 
PEP DOTY, Ul iaN ails aalege Aaya 
Chemical and allied products: 
Foreman at soap factory..|Maisonneuve, Que........ April * 2) 60 
Employee of eyanamid plant|Niagara Falls, Ont....... Or) eel Oe 
Representative of medicime|] Ponoka, Alta............ May pny fi 
COMPAMV nce eee ss Shas Sepa 
Labourer at glue factory...|Ford, Ont..........c.ee.- p51 A Sa 
CONSTRUCTION—- 
Buildings and structures: 
CATPENCED) ese cen sls Meena @UEDCG  tOMGr conte utene tes April 27) 55 
AEN OYOV UNCER AOA NGM a IN LM 6 Oct a Wace Mt. sickics vieles cts May Te AO 
Carpenter: en sae eek OULAW SN Outs can giles ss 23 68 
Lapouren iis sees nce OLGA Wali sasetes iets. June 4) 56 
LADOULER” tore desc asereee kee GuelphwiOmtccinccsscas cece cs Qi Mees cle 
APA Ger Ae are a Aine ae ee Antigonish N.S..0.2..... ag LSIeeSee ee 
AD OURET wesnetelene Mid aia jaaclae NOLO OMMIOIND Vervele cle custe cle a Dalat peaeacteeete 


Cause of Fatality ;: 





Caught in machinery. 
Crushed between car and truck 
while loading at freight sheds. 
Weight being replaced on auto- 
matic stretcher fell on foot— 
infection. ; 
Struck by piece of lumber. 

which fell from pile. 
Crushed between pulp piles, 


Burned in fire which destroyed 
building. 

Drowned while dragging logs from 
river. 

Caught in drive belt. 

Struck by piece of lumber. 


Drowned. 

Nose scratched by splinter of 
wood from saw and meningitis 
developed. 

Explosion in sawdust room. Burned 
in fire. 

Clothing caught in shafting. 


Ran over by engine. 

Caught in shafting. 

Fell off footboard of engine. 

Electrocuted. «When testing trans- 
former touched an exposed test- 
ing cable. 

Caught im shafting. 

Electrocuted while covering sky- 
light with tarpaulin. 

Struck by handle of hydraulic 
jack. 

Stepped into rolls while watching 
an overhead crane. 
Skull fractured when: 

horse. 


shoeing 


Clothing caught in machinery. 


Cable broke letting elevator fall. 


Fell from ineline trestle. 

Kicked by a horse. 

Became faint and fell from 
scaffold. 


Fell from scaffold. 

Wall collapsed while being moved. 

Fell from scaffold. 

While removing seaffolding plank 
turned under foot causing fall. 

Fell from scaffold. 

Struck by falling plank. 

Stepped on nail. 


ea 
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ee 











Trade or Industry Locality | Date 
MANUFACTURING— (Continued) 
Railway construction: 
Carpenter and cranesman (2)| Bridge 80.69, Estevan] April 
ee Siding, Saskiii) is, sae : 
ridgeman ..... Semele tate etseceisia t 
cit pap. tava sis apc A St, Jean, Man.....:.- Abby TG 
COMPANY ....-cecscesseseces yp illi 
PADOUTOR ee ra cctsane vase ay bes eRROCay. Gouin May 
Labourer, 2.252.060 ES alasers 8 sia Walle AGED ey hI eye eae sl eee ts 6 June 
BGR DOMLCT swt alas <'scn slee ayes oi Durham. Oot...92g coe. “ 
Workman on turntable in 
WALES isteieeicin = Tec evaitnyatn eievelers ee Calgary Alvade tes. « ce 
Workman in tunnel.......... Sebreiber, , Ont... 06}. se “6 
Shipbuilding : 
Steel caulker 2 OMIT CIAO GIONS North Vancouver, B.C..|May 


Miscellaneous construction: — 


Carpenter at dam..... . ..--|Stav 
Tester at engineering plant. sy able a y, Oe NA 
Roadmaster .......+.-.++- ...|Morden, Man............ 
rulgentant tel. a ese se as Toronto, (Ont,.....5240, 
Workman at viaduct on 
etree SONNE: Do Thais: ee D ae SMEs ts nee Be re 
PR DOUNOI tele crear ck eee Cochrane, Ont 
WVOrkie men (2) cette sets wie Lake St. ‘John, Que...... 
ALADOUTED leet cess ae ceeeecues ee V AN COUVEI: TL eOleemetiae 
Labourer .....eeeeeeeeeeeeees Pp 
ort Colborne, Ont...... 
DPapourer Poe... ies cee oe eee Winnipeg Man........... 
Well ‘driller ERS PANG IAN, MANNS ‘Islay, Alta 
Workmen at trench con- 
struction (3)..+-++++++++- '-!Hamilton, Ont....... 
Labourer (municipal)....... North Bay, Ont 
Ea atari co save mal aaah Fort William, Ont...... 
ra Fs Mane siseiited  ConvTe Charlemagne, Que........ 
OUMEL ACCES asst eietaversselereineie oi: Oakshella, Sask....... Acts 
Lbourer (municipal).....-..- Cobalt, Ont..... 
Workman at dam.....--.--- Chicoutimi, Que.......... 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIO 
UTILITIES— 
Stean Raiiways: 
EAE COUR EUIE eter esas gew ore augue aueke ota Island Pond, Vt., U.S.A. 
ALC LOTTO] Bilt cslass « sss ace eres Point St. Charles a 
Employee at coal dock...... Island No. 1, need 
ats OIG. staal oaeideret econ s 
PEDIONMAI® “Ao cn. oul oe oeidie nates Shellbrook Sd. Sask..... 
Employee Beta ML aA ORR AL A Fort William, Ont...... 
Sectionimmamyin. « <sere ee otpuyieiais Rideau Station, Ont..... 








April 


28 





H bo DY bo 


Age 


seer eens 


ooo eeree 


oe reeeee 


52 


eoeoeese 


eco eeoee 


eee eoeee 


eoeseseoe 


weer reee 
ee 
eoeeeree 


acer eee 


oereoeee 








Cause or Fatality 


i 


Drowned when crane toppled over 
into water. wl 


Lost footing—drowned. 


Drowned. 

Struck by flying rock from ‘blast. 
Ruptured. (No particulars). 
Struck by train. 


Smothered when earth Wall caved 
in. 
while blast- 


Explosion of dynamite 
ing rocks. 


Fell into ship’s bilge while repair- 
ing oil tank, drowned. 


Fell from staging. 
Blectrocuted. 

Motor car derailed. 
Fell off derrick. 


Fell from seaffold and struck 
head against railing. 
Drowned. 

Struck by steel rope which broke 


while operating arms of dredge. 
Electrocuted, while working on 
derrick chain struck high ten- 
sion wire. 

Fell into ship’s hold. 

in bucket conveyor and 


Caught 

erushed between buckets and 
‘frame work. 

Struck by rod which fell from 


its fastenings. 


Dynamite explosion. 


Cave in of gravel in trench. 
Fell into hopper. 

Fell from bridge. . 

Burned while resculng 
stable. 

Earth in trench 
constructing storm sewer.  . 
Injured in head. (No particulars). 


team from 


caved in while 


Collision of switch train and 
way-ireight. 


Caught between cars. 


Fell from elevation. 
Fell off motor car. 
Fell off plank. 
Struck by train. 
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Trade or Industry ’ Localty s Date 
a (etait sigs 
TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLIC 

UTILITIES— (Continued) 
Brera! iiss. wee sina' ccBiy Hedy West Toronto, Ont......| “ 4 
Carr am 0), 30) quclinae | xia Melville, “Nien divin big cun . 7 
Rete Ne Ne UR elle) Newcastle, N.B.......... rk 8 
SeReTe me UN ae Ey Aare Mometon,) (NVBeo eto... fs 9 
WACO Wi ichceoee ee tee Walkerville, Ont......... i 10 
Biren ean Weihuisic Wists neta ai Winniner, “Manis !::):: ae 
Cat) i@neeken y's cile sc hamccoe Englehart, "Ont......:..:. ft 12 
POLAK ODI 1). MAC: Hulme ue Marysyille,, Ont.!.....5.. %: 16 
SOCHOMIMAN Veen cured Hdmonton:) Alta... vi 17 
Engineer ........ UATE IOUT Ph Mile 115, Algoma Central it 20 
Railway, COM Ma 
Brakem aM liso sote does ole Sai dmon tonlpAitauie. e000) v 21 
Roadmaster’ .......205000. raf ROOTOCT,) EAI. se ws oes " 25 
DEAKGMAM yu awe eueN ange Windsor. HOmts sc ieee: a 26 
Pine WT, wee Nee amin, | (OMG Me ee, isi 27 
IR err era Mis, eso ae ea Winnipeg, Mam.......... April 10 
Sechionmiam eae ey ke Mobert-Heron, iii hd 10 
AST i Mea aA pu ce ad dd Lil 
Bra keg anh jg geahsce svsieiwe oval Visconti Renney vas Bese s Nee 
ROadLOARee! cy wicca’ Mirrden,): Mars. 56 x 26 
BaSrcaPgemAn wiiiiiiius Wiuwuuus BAO Ey WERE Mi es os g i 30 
Brakem an igh vn « oem ae Sechelt, BiG...) ).. AAU, 30 
Telegraph  operatanr, van) >sndieupury, | Onbe ls el tot oi8 May 2 
Section | foremMans.¢)..iecesentultons ‘Man.......05002. i. 2 
ENA DIOVOG ise\telswie Severna) Sti) Thomes, Ont..i. oi: yp 4 
Bra Kerem piss cia We cay Aetewile ee aes Lae au Saumon, Que.... ‘e 9 
Section’ foreman) 2.2.2.4 00: VANDI. TUNE aTa aes vec tines see es 15 
Sectionman Lae tates career Psion McGivney Jct., N.B.....| ‘ 15 
Seetian man vies Holy dawarntanne Portage la Prairie, Man.| “ 16 
Sectionmanw i aiae ened awa Beavermouth, B.C....... 33 26 
Reet On MAD 0.44 buns gainunin wake Ingersoll Ont... see esa ee 26 
Brakem Birt. lw rigs vieitigles 4 ECeremMeOS, MB! Chisato usl's,.i4 ts 16 
NM epiatans, |. Acuna. < da ddeas Mondor WOnto ech on a fy 28 
LA DOUTEN (ime . sbemilaanad «ies Rellicoe ODP sledincc ee 30 
Ledgerwood operator ...... Vancouver B.Ouecc ih cae 66 30 
Steam shovelman..... BUS Pa ah MeMarpbhy 2) BiG. ool lcci. 66 30 
PEChiOUIIAT (, se AR lene Moose Jaw, Sask........ June 3 
Trackmial pic byw as Fay eee FL AMIUGON, | OU ts ieics daisies 33 8 
POT OARA Aas ce aan yen Bee eed WV Mikieyh Sagi). . cc ibe os 3a ae 15 
HIN DIOV GWE . Sern aior Mae weve eeu: Windsor (OMG se eis ieee ee “ 20 
JY OTN AN Pie) ON UB See at Moneton. Wai Bus Wa. opel 02 “ 20) 
Ard Many |.) geiph- vegans ste POTN OM. icwwa dee acs “ 26 
Brakeman CHOU RCRS PE ny MA Lanigan, Sask PRAM a Le) 66 30 
Hlectrie Raiiways: 
Fireman on electric crane.. MOLronto, MONT Ole datos Junt- 11 
Foreman of repair gang..... St. Catharines, Ong cco 6s 8 
amemraa eens Nan ata OtEawelOntiny cca tee 66 25 
Water transportation: 
Wheelsman with steamship.| Sarnia, Ont.............. April 29 
Repairman on vessel........ Vancouver, B.O.......... May 28 
Reo aaKe pp ooh RUMI A Aa NAAT BS GM ae eh ND Yo RU banvey has Wl SIN Osa: Aipeaie! June 7 
Longshoremam ............. Hamilton Omt ees dec 66 10 
Longshoreman ......:...... Montreal, Queso. “ 13 
Berbymnan eae. aio[eenisle sina NTE WI, SAS e Ll, welseiiel anes 11. 
Salona ecco ncee eee Ville Lasalle, Que....... “B 17 











Age 


core e eee 


ee ry 
eeeeoeee 


sewer oee 


ee ee sees 


eeeeeree 


seer reoe 
seer eeee 


ce eee eee 


ee eeeee 


eecewoee 


poet oeee 


ceeeeeee 


eee oe wee 


pooetoseos 








igavines “mene 


Cause of Fatality 


‘ee ere 


Struck by train. 

Struck by engine. 

Fell from cab of engine. 
Crushed between ears. 


Struck by switch engine in at-— 


tempt to warn motorists. 
Run over by locomotive. 
Struck by train. 
Fell off train. 
Run over by backing engine. 
Derailment due to snowslide. 


Crushed. Foot caught while un- 
coupling cars. 

Derailment of speeder. 

Struck by engiine. 

Engine went through pile bridge. 

Fell in attempt to board moving 
train. 

Cause unknown. e 


Crushed by log while loading. - 

Car derailed. 

Toe bruised. 

Crushed under 
from load. 

Crushed by motor truck. 

Derailment of motor car. 

Fell between cars. 

Run over by train. 

Derailment of Motor car. 

Struck in abdomen by crowbar. 

Thrown from speeder which struck 
stick thrown across track. 

Struck by train while removing 
hand car from track. 

Run over by train. 


log which 


Engine struck standing cars break- © 


ing flues in boiler—burned 
Crushed by car while making © 
coupling. 


Caught in shafting. 

Fell from train and run over. 
Fell from train and run ‘over. 
Struck by lightning. 

Struck by train. by 
Stepped in front of moving train. 
Struck by train. 


Sunstroke, 2 


Struck by train. 


Collision between track motor and ; 


train. 


Fell into drum while adjusting it. 4 


Crushed by pole of car. 
Electrocuted. 


Asphyxiated. 
Fell into oil tank. 


Drowned. Thrown into water when ~ 


legs caught in hawser attached 


to scow. 

Fell into hold of vessel. 

Fell into hold of vessel while 
earrying an unwieldy packing 
ease. 

Drowned. Ferry apparatus failed 


to work, causing flood. 
Drowned. Fell into water while 


casting a cable from deck to 


bitt at wharf. 
I a Wht 


fell — 
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FatTaL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1923—(Continued). 








Trade or Industry Locality 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 

UTILITIES— (Continued) 

Shin. Toader: o.2c-Paese oe Port’ ‘Alirear Quel... 
Fireman on vessel.......... ike (7 Werle Omi nets es 
Merry man Sees oe apriseene Ravine Ferry, Sask...... 
Storage and local trans- 

portation: 

WOM Ta Seg wets, o oicieletstates ae Port William: Ontee ss. 
Truck driver..... Bawls et Calor Al Gee cere vulead 
Grain elevator operator...| Elgin, Man.:............. 
Man IMS tO ak cy eteruleisele stele es Merritt: TOs isles slam acies 
Teameterite. Nec. . At PAL. Ae Hamilton. OD. cage e: 
MEO AMMISE CIOS ce cysistal svarasers kereie a etalers NGO ON, OI seis sive sio stare 
Taxicab chauffeur........... Montreal) “Queon jaeuies cs 
Truck driver....¢l.ieccecs tas Quebec, Qué............5 
GAT CAS GC) MIVA a0) (a0 oso <i ore ere oe Montreal, Que...........; 
I Dray Sra a aly ea et mong ne BE Tn cerhs Betlevilles JOWE J. .ye'd eatsietete 
if be iB Y Caray Ng Fie hued cs Erne UR ope te Gvmoked nes neataun! Glan anevde aoc. ieee 
MIN TANSE CLT elevate sstets al Nm fase Cleo fot ore Tigerpiton:) | Ont. ae. 25. 
MSA MIS TET Uae ues sitsiealstece aieierstops ie adtordey | Sask (yi5\o ues... 
Loader at grain elevator...| Port Colborne, Ont...... 
MEAINSUCID ee areas ce eet stee> Titamins, Ont.......++6. 


Mev (@ALEICT sels s ccc ssvorsibiety esse eres 


Labourer 


Telegraphs and telephones: 


Forty waftat Yukon Ter- 


woo rece sesion eserves 


ritory 


Bid ate Poe aea a's\ oh .++--1St. Vineent de Paul, Que. 


Telephone lineman........... Mxeter ss Ont), .. se ideae. 
Telephone lineman........... Brockville, Ont.......... 
Telephone lineman........... Ceughnawaga, Que. 
Pelesraph Wineiman.'/i.. 4.05.7 Wallaccburg, Ont........ 

Public utilities, n.e.s.: 

Power house cmployee..... Montreal, Que.......-s... 
Student with electrical com'|Toronto, Ont...........- 
Daye deere ERO | ae ' 

IPatrolianey yo: .: tegnet oes ater White Plains, Man...... 
PRUANC TI) TT coches etat eins ofeiee Geet Gel pO ey CG. ies ase sleueseas 
Lineman ee, .24.. a, a Pe Toronto, Oni coacaase 
Repairman with electrical) Britannia, Ont........... 
COMPSDY. 65h2s. PRI. IE 

Service— 

Public and municipal 

’ Bridge tender. os... 32... Gea|Orescent, B.C, conc. Seoaut 
WGMSUA DIG hina. wasn syee eevereiaa yee Drumheller; BiG... ..2..6. 


———_. 





Date 


66 


oe 


May 
““ 


June 
“se 








18 





Age 


eoeeeeee 


eco eseee 
ae 


eos eeene 


sere e oes 
ee 


Seen era 








| Fell 





| Fell from drawbridge 


Cause or Fatality 


——————$—————— 


Crushed under a load of pulp. 
Struck by falling ash bucket. 
Drowned. Fell off ferry. 


Plank slipped eausing fall, while 
repairing’ conveyer. 

Train struck truck causing gasolene 
tank to explode. 

Clothing caught in machinery. 


Crushed by lumber whieh fell 
from truck. 

IlIness contracted due to wet 
clothing. 

Knocked down by horse while 
Singeing its throat. 


Murdered by passenger. 

Fell from wagon when wheels of 
moving van caught in rut. 

Felli down stairs while earrying a 
heavy box. y 

Thrown from wagon when team 
bolted. 

Struck by a freight train. 

Fell from wagon. 

Fell from load of logs. 

Fell into hold of steamer. 

Team bolted while man stood on 


tongue of wagon adjusting 
harness. 
Drowned while fording: horses 


across bar. 


Fell from car when load shifted. 


Electrocuted. Telephone wire be- 
came entangled. in, high tension 
wire. 


Derailment of Speeder at switch. 


Struck by train. 
Struck by train while at ground 
work. 

7 
Hleetrocuted. Baeked against high 


tension wire while 
tran:former room. 
Fell from ladder. Believed to have 
touched live wire. 
Rleetroeuted. 
Fell off pole When sunvpert belt’s 
stitching gave way. 
Flectroeuted. ; 
Electrocuted. Presumed 
touched live wire. 


Sweeping in 


te have 


while turn- 
ine span:~ Drowned: se 
from running board of ear 
when attempting to arrest men. 
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FaraL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1922. —(Continued) 

























Trade or Industry Locality 
TRANSPORTATIQN AND PUBLIO 
UTILITIES— (Oontinued) 
Municipal fcoreman.......... Sti Thomass Ong usiicn 
Fireman’ (sods ows empl eice Pewee Montreal, (Qye.s....5.... 
Employees of sewage dis-| Melfort, Sask............ 
posal works (8)....-...+.-- 
Repairer of gas main........ London, Ont............ 
POSbMIASHON vos sisal se ciele bs o/h overs Ninette; (Manin... 0cse6. 
Pinewehiter ewe vasew mele ees Patel WOmGs we eee.|s, alae \0 6 
CONSPADICSMCD) wicnie whale iets e siaets North) Bay MOG ckh cide... 
Personal: 
CHUGSWMUTSE | disiskiows ae eeees Kitehener;, WOnt. . less do ses 
Window cleaner........... :,.|Sherbrooke, Que......... 
ROB HELO RUT NCIMION mle Smee EaeUN ae Sie Ve O HIN | INDUB RS. Seloic ke a cis 
Hotel © POrter. .. oe cee a siieise OBIE aly, AU ce credo eos 
Recreational: 
JOCKEY Goewsee veces male sarees MOnETeAl, | Que i. \<b:s choses « 
Employee of yacht club..... MOronuoy Wi Onbessiei sats 
TRADI— 
Warehousing: 
OST IGON iclitentei sates slaiece wis ate lates’ Montreal, “Ques... oe... 
Warehouseman .......-e-..ee- Fort William, Ont....... 
Employee at candy ware-|St. John, N.B............ 
MOUS) esters ciccica se nes sleet 
Retail: 
Storekeeper beleive sicees elaine Billings Bridge, Ont...... 


Employee of coal company.| Long Branch, Ont....... 


Employee of coal company.| Montreal, Que............ 
Employee of coal company.| Oshawa, Ont............. 
Employee of store........... Vaneouver,1/ BO decison oss 
Employee of coal company.|Collins Bay, Ont........ 
Elevator operator with auto|Toronto, Ont...........6. 
AMON ECV To vous cies wie auelele’s avertner sists 
Micellaneous: 
LOT ELTA TAT iesette es aleistevers tolerates sate Montreal, Que............ 
Machine” feeders... 6.0. eee. Powell ‘RiversB.Oi5 fice 
VADOULON oie iecid'e cleats 'elerelele ete ©arriden Bay, B:C.....: 
IE IGITNBAIN o's cee eiele aleve slelsterate ive Lumberton, BsC... oc e558 
OE TUNGIKENS 2's» elcleretavareie’ets © ya ae SH TOM M ING, seldeiels eels 
WADOUTEL CREE s camlaees sce etes res Ocean “Falls, B.O....5.2- 
OTGMAID "ese te ors cele lbeelelssloe ee Ottawa Brook, N.S...... 
Labourer eceecocceeeeesrresees Montreal, Que. eccceee UMNO) 
PBEM Telos cies + ects w eretelerelencite Gloucester Co., N.S...... 
ENgGineer § ....ce cece rece eevee Shookumshuck, B.C..... 
DADOUTED | .celcc'e sec cssecsecs Lethbridge, Alta...¢.... 
Millwright’s helper.........-. Port vAlbern iB Oi. .y ei 








Date 








Age 


eseeceoee 


ereeeeee 
eeceoree 


eecoeoeos 


re oe 


eceeccoe 


eceeeene 


eevesose 


ee 


sere eee 


Cause or Fatality 


-_-e ee 


Struck by train. 

Burned in fire. 

Gassed by fumes from sedimenta- 
tion tank. 

Overcome by gas. 

Explosion of gasolene engine in 
basement of building. 
Drowned. 

Shot by paroled prisoner. 


Struck by train while wheeling 
ehild. 

Fell from window. 

Fell down elevator shaft. 

Fell down elevator shaft. 


mete against Post when horses 
ell. 
Drowned. 


Shot by burglars. 
Fell down elevator shaft. 
Crushed in freight elevator. 


Premature explosion when bDlast- — 


ing. 
Crushed by a2 truck. 
Fell from trestle. 
Infection. 
Fell from fifth storey window. 
Struck by train. 
Strain while lifting. 


Cable broke on hoist. 

Struck by piece of pulley which 
broke. 

Fell overboard from gas boat— 
drowned. 

Suffocated under slide of shavings 
from fuel pile. 

Crushed by falling auto case. 

Car of sand on elevator ran 
back and fell on workman. 
Struck by material precipitated 
from blast. 

Crushed by heavy case. 

Secalded by blow-out pipe. 

Track gave way—cart upset. 

Ruptured while lifting heavy rock 
for rip-rapping. 

Caught in machinery trying to 
stop friction drive. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF ACCIDENTS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1923 

















Trade or Industry Locality 
ED PACMAN ATI Pes wictstepee rie clecsiereie Im PSE COUAEING Exes lofusies aie 
Made nt og ie oye eee ctaratetotorsiec:« Restigouche Co., N.B... 
EFA EOCNVATY | ix\c:s002cle epee thee esate « Orilliag One eg. . 
PRRONCCTMNAT | cecccels'e sie cimesisleie'e se Sudbury; ) Onto. ie aace 
Tabourer ....s... Pes catevetonst choke Stan dObD, iN. Boacteccee:s 
OOaE LIMINET hoc ote Cees areele Reserve Mine, B.C...... 


Employee at planing mill....| Powell River, B.O......... 


Wey LORE Oo eae See aicde' Forestdale, B.C......... 
GTPON COT 2. cs%ie elas cioyeidelelslae Londen, + Ont... cee +++ 
METINMTCN Ee ties a sclateinraverersie sine et stoi Glace Bay, N.S......... 
Tabac at WIRE Gee eonpoacoe 2 Little Pond, P.E.I....... 
IDYehce alo! att Beangunanconsc Coe Torontow Oni scacece eas 
GO REETY Wiel sielols, ole ain\ois, 010 sais) sie she vie Kitchener, Ont.......... 
MV TEMA 6 ata c cee tee steko eee St.John NiBio Ae 

















Date Age Cause or Fatality 
S1Jan.,.1 20 43 Run Over by engine. 
.|Feb. 25) 64 Caught in belt. 
A ihe 6| 26 Crushed between engine and ¢ca- 
boose of train. 
Pi 27; 29 Fell under cars. 
.|March 1} 238 Cave-in of coal pile. 
Se Se 34 Blood poisoning. 
fs 8| 38 Struck by flying pieces of ma- 
chinery. is 
ay, $6 9) 44 Fell while carrying railway tie 
and struck head against tie. 
Motes 13) 42 Silver in eye. 
bine 4 Delete cs Struck by fall of coal. 
avenG vee over 
1 cH ZT 2 Crushed by falling tree. 
ie 23; 33) | Struck by fall of ice from. roof. 
O Renee 29| 40 Struck by falling tree. 
Dene 30; 48 Run over by cars. 








IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING SECOND QUARTER OF 1923 


HE following table compiled from 

information furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization 
gives some details respecting the total 
number of immigrants into Canada 
during the second quarter of 1923. For 
purposes of comparison the figures for 
the previous quarter and for the cor- 
responding quarter of 1922 are also 
given. 


The table on page 964 gives the na- 
tionality, sex, occupation and destina- 
tion of all immigrants, who entered 
Canada during the quarter under 
review. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE SECOND 


















































QUARTER OF 1923 i 
q 
rb: 
; BS B 
Period Re = 
e i pe) 
1923 eu < ee | a 
We ae SOA 
o = OP) eB 
Spree hy Cees See eee 4671 2140 2689 9500 
REVO tats ov teie is wiele sede 10771 2162 4834 17767 
HELTON te Ceieee ele he caterers 6911 2097 4677| 18685. 
Second quarter 1923... 22353 4708; 10060) 40952 
. First quarter 1923..... 5983 3027 3630] 12640: 
Second quarter 1922.... 11695 8425 4972) 25092 
\ 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATIERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


| addition to the regular monthly 

articles this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE contains an account of the re- 
cent conventions of the International 
Association of Public Employment Ser- 
vices and of the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, as well as other 
special articles on subjects of industrial 
interest. 


Monthiy 


Inereased employ 
Summary. 


ment was reported by 
the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada during 
July, 1922, due to the active demands 
for agricultural workers in the West and 
for outdoor construction labourers in 
all districts. Compared with the same 
month in 1922, a marked improvement 
was shown in the number of vacanctes 
offered and placements made. 


At the beginning of August, the per. 
centage of unemployment among mem- 
bers of trade unions was 2.9 as compar- 
ed with 3.4 at the beginning of July 
and with 4.1 at the beginning of Aug- 
mst, 1922. 


The average cost of the weekly family 
budget of twenty-nine staple foods was 
$10.53 at the beginning of August as 
compared with $10.17 in July; $10.44 
m August, 1922; $11.44 in August, 
1921; $16.92 in June, 1920 (the highest 
point reached), and $7.68 in August, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index 
i 
iY 


number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices 
in 1913 as 100, stood at 153.3 for Aug- 
ust, aS compared with 153.6 for July; 
149:5 for August, 1922; 165.6 for Aug- 
ust, 1921; and 256.9 for May, 1920 (the 
peak). 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during August was less than in 
the previous month and than in August, 
1922. Seventeen disputes began or 
were in progress during the month, in- 
volving 38,035 employees, and causing 
time loss estimated at 36,017 working 
days. Corresponding figures for the 
previous month were 21 disputes in- 
volving 17,104 employees and g time loss 
of 310,608 working days, and for Ang- 
ust, 1922, 25 disputes involving 25,364 
employees with an _ estimated time 
loss of 450,692 working days. At the 
end of August there were 15 disputes 
in progress involving 1,207 employees. 


Proceedings Two reports of 
under the Boards of Conciliation 
Industrial and Investigation un- 
Disputes der the Industrial Dis- 
Investigation putes Investigation Act, 
Act. 1907, were received 

by the Department in 
August. Four applications for the 


establishment of Boards were received 
and two Boards were established during 
the month. 
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Recent Various important 
Changes changes in the staff of 
in Staff of the Department of La- 
Department bour were recently ef- 
of Labour. fected. By an Order- 


in-Couneil dated Aug- 
‘ust 27, Mr. F. A. Acland, who had 
been Deputy Minister of Labour since 
September, 1908, was relieved of the 
duties of this office in order that he 
might be free to apply himself to the 
duties of King’s Printer, an office which 
he had held since June 15, 1921. By 
the same Order-in-Council Mr. H. H. 
Ward, formerly Head Clerk in the office 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
of Canada, was appointed Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. 


By an Order-in-Council dated Aug- 
ust 25 Mr. Harry Hereford, Industrial 
Engineer, of the Department of Labour, 
was appointed Registrar of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, 1923, which had 
been placed under the Minister of 
Labour for administrative purposes. An 
account of this Act appeared in the 
July issue of the Lasour GaAzErrTr on 
pages 737 to 739. 


Quebec to The Provincial Gov- 
appoint ernment of Quebec has 
Joint Civil decided to appoint a 
Service commission or commit- 
Committee. 


tee to inquire into con- 
ditions affecting its em- 
ployees, this body to include representa- 
tives of the Provincial Government Em- 
ployees’ Association. This announce- 
ment was made by the Honourable Ho- 
noré Mercier, Minister of Lands and 
Forests, at the fifth annual convention 
of the Association which was held at 
Montreal on August 11. The Minister 
told the members of the Association that 
they had the right to organize to pro- 
tect their interests. ‘‘The system 
which governs the employees of the 
Government of this Province is not satis- 
factory, either for the employer, the 
rhe or for the employees’’, he 
said. 
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The Convention passed a resolution 
requesting the Provimcial Government 
to abolish the present system of statu- 
tory increases in the salaries of certain 
civil servants under which salaries have 
been periodically increased until a cer- 
tain limit is reached. This system, it 
was stated, applies only to a limited 
number of the employees and it was 
thought that a more equitable arrange- 
ment might be made, 


Conference on A conference of of- 


International ficial labour _ statisti- 
rave cians of the countries 
Statistics. 


which are members of 
the International La- 
bour Organization will open at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on October 29, 1923, im- 
mediately after the close of the Fifth 
Session of the International Labour 
Conference. Mr. R. H. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician, has been authorized to at- 
tend the conference on behalf of the 


Government of Canada. The business 
of the conference has been limited by 
the Governing Body of the Organiza- 
tion to the following subjects: 

(1) The classification of industries 
and occupations for the purpose of la- 
bour statistics. 

(2) Statistics of wages and hours of 
labour fw 

(3) Statistics of industrial accidents. 


District 
Organization for 
Harvesting in 


As an expedient for 
securing harvest help 
in Saskatchewan and in 


Saskatchewan. order to retain wages 

within the Province the 
Minister in charge of the Provin- 
cial Bureau of labour and _ In- 


dustries addressed an appeal to all 
local authorities, proposing that muni- 
cipal officials, boards of trade, grain. 
oerowers’ locals and other public bodies 
should take into consideration the pos- 
sibility of a local supply of labour for 
the harvest fields. He suggested that 
during the height of the harvest busi- | 





ness firms might work shorter hours in | 
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order to release some of their employees 
for a few days. ‘‘In some centres,’’ the 
letter suggested, ‘‘business men might 
use their cars to transport this tempora- 
ry help from the homes to the farms, 
bringing the men back in the evening, 
thus relieving the farm women from the 
necessity of providing extra meals for 
whe temporary labour. ...0..... It is 
only necesssary to suggest a possible 
shortage of labour to cause public 
spirited citizens to immediately organ- 
ize themselves for the purpose of secur- 
ing the proper harvesting of the crop 
aud the retention of a maximum amount 
of benefit from the crop to the people 
of the district’’. The Minister also ap- 
pealed to the farmers to cooperate in 
arranging for the threshing of their 
grain so that the threshing season might 
be prolonged and the available labour 
enabled to do the work without unduly 
increasing wages and other overhead 
eosts for harvesting. 


Scholarships Two free scholar- 
granted ships, offered by the 
by Canadian Canadian Pacific Rail- 
Pacific way Company, for com- 
‘Railway. petitive examination to 


| apprentices and other 
permanent employees under twenty-one 
years of age, and to the minor sons of 
employees, were awarded last month, 
one to the son of a foreman in the Com- 
pany’s service at Victoria, B.C., and 
the other to the son of an employee at 
the Angus railway shops at Montreal. 
The scholarships confer the privilege of 
four years’ tuition.in architecture and 
chemical, civil, mechanical or electrical 
engineering at McGill University, Mon- 
treal. Certificates were issued to six- 
teen possible candidates of whom eight 
presented themselves for examination, 
and four passed. In addition to these 
scholarships the Canadian Pacific is now 
offering a scholarship, covering four 
years’ tuition in the same subjects at 
VEcole Polytechnique of the University 
of Montreal and another covering a 
three years’ course at l’Ecole de Hau- 
tes Etudes Commerciales de Montreal. 
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These scholarships will be awarded an- 
nually. 


Chinese 
required 
to register. 


An Order-in-Council 
(1923-1272) issued un- 
der authority of Section 
18 of the Chinese Im- 
migration Act, 1928, and printed in the 
Canada Gazette of August 18, contains 
regulations which require that persons 
of Chinese origin or descent shall reg- 
ister before a local registrar; Chinese 
living at a distance from a registrar 
may, if they so desire, register with the 
postmaster of their district. Parents or 
guardians of children of Chinese origin 
or descent under 13 years of age are 
to register for such children, the pro- 
cedure being the same as in all other 
cases. These children must, however, 
appear personally before the registrar. 
A. certificate on regular form will be 
issued to the person who has so register- 
ed by the Chief Controller of Chinese 
Immigration at Ottawa, or the Control- 
ler of Chinese Immigration at Van- 
couver. Where the persons registering 
so desire, their landing certificates may 
be attached to the registration form to 
be forwarded to one of the officials au- 
thorized to issue certificates, and this 
official instead of issuing a certificate 
of registration will endorse on such 
landing certificate a statement to the 
effect that the person whose photograph 
appears on the certificate has register- 
ed. The landing certificate is then to 
be returned immediately by register- 
ed mail to the person who has register- 
ed. Persons appearing before the reg- 
istrar must produce three untouched 
and unmounted copies of their photo- 
graphs measuring each 114 inches from 
top of head to point of chin, without 
head covering, full front view showing 
both ears, and also their certificates of 
landing, it being understood, however, 
that failure to produce a certificate 
shall not prevent an applicant from 
landing. Notices are to be posted in 
all post offices and other conspicuous 
places in Canada indicating where reg- 
istration may be made. 
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Atlantic By an Order-in-Coun- 

steam cil issued on August 

trawling area 17 (1587) the existing 

extended. regulations limiting 
fishing by steam trawl- 

ers in waters at least twelve miles 


distant from the shore in the Prince 
Edward Island area, were modified so 
as to allow trawlers to operate within 
that limit, but not within territorial 
waters, during the months of August, 
September and October, subject to the 
condition, however, that if the equip- 
ment of inshore fishermen is found to 
be destroyed in consequence of such 
fishing, steam trawling shall again be 
restricted as formerly. The object of 
the earlier regulation, which was pro- 
mulgated in December 1916, was to 
safeguard the hand trawls of the in- 
shore fishermen from interference or de- 
struction by the steam trawlers. At 
the present time it has been found that 
sufficient quantities of fish to meet the 
requirements of the fresh fish markets 
are not obtainable from the inshore fish- 
ermen, while the haddock taken by the 
steam trawlers on the outside banks are 
not suitable either for the fresh fish 
trade or for smokmg. Haddock of ex- 
cellent quality are available in some of 
the inshore areas, and the owners of 
the trawlers claim that their operation 
would not interfere with the inshore 
fishermen during the period referred to, 
while the fresh fish trade cannot be 
developed as it should be except by 
means of steam trawling. The special 
fishery regulations of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick were also amended to 
allow shad fishing to be extended for 
two additional weeks ending August 31, 
owing to the unremunerative character 
of the past season. 


Methods of It will be remember- 
finding ed that the Interna- 
Employment, tional Labour Office 
for Disabled convened a meeting in 
Men. 


March, 1922, of experts 
for the investigation of 
questions concerning disabled men. This 
meeting was devoted to the questions of 
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prosthesis and vocational retraining, A_ 
second meeting of experts in matters 
affecting the disabled opened at the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, on 
31st July, 1923. The main questicn on 
the agenda was an enquiry into the 
problem of placing the disabled in em- 
ployment. Recent statistics have shown 
that the total number of war-disabled 
is at least 10,000,000, including 8,000,- 
000 who, in spite of their pensions, are 
forced to a varying extent to look for 
work. Of the 10,000,000 men disabled 
in the war, 1,500,000 are in France; 

1,170,000 in Great Britain; 1,537 000 
in Geraghy and 800,000 in Italy! The 
immense majority be disabled men are. 
workers. In Germany, for example, 
more than eighty per cent of disabled 
men are paid workers coming under 
the legislation granting compulsory 
sickness insurance. Placed by their. 
disablement in a position of inferiority. 
on the labour market, they often find 
preference given to able-bodied work- | 
ers. Owing to the difficulty of deter-— 
mining hers degree of technical ability, 
serious difficulties often arise in fixing 
their wages. In periods of unemploy-. 
ment, moreover, disabled workers suf- | 
fer more directly and seriously than 
others. 





The object of the meeting of experts 
at Geneva was to examine the gencral 
problem of placing disabled men, after 
an exchange of information on the solu-— 
tions effected or adopted in different 
countries, the difficulties met with and 
the results obtained. This comparative | 
survey will enable the governments and 
the associations concerned to profit to | 
the full from the experience of the | 
various countries. The experts were 
selected either from among the heads 
of administrative services for the plac-. 
ing of disabled men in employment, or 
from among leaders of the big organ- 
izations of disabled men in various 
countries. Canada was represented at 
this meeting by Mr. R. B. Maxwell, 
First President of the Great War Vet-| 
erans’ Association of Canada. 
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The meeting favoured legal compul- 
sion on the part of employers to employ 
disabled persons of both sexes. It was 


maintained that disabled labour should. 


be distributed among all undertakings 
with the exception cf those employing 
less than a certain minimum number of 
werkpeople. Exemptions might be grant- 
ed to individual employers or groups 
of employers in which the employment 
of disabled persons would be particu- 
larly difficult. Such exemptions should, 
however, be granted in consultation with 
the industrial associations concerned 
and those to whom exemptions were 
granted should be under an obligation 
to pay a tax, the revenue from whica 
would be paid into a central fund to 
be used on behalf cf disabled persons. 
There was some difference of opinion 
whether public employment exchanges 
Should be charged with the duty of 
finding employment for the disabled or 
whether a separate organization should 
be maintained for this purpose. The 
prevailing view was in favour of en- 
trusting the finding of employment fcr 
the disabled to the public employment 
exchanges, with the proviso that the 
exchanges should act in close collabora- 
tion with the offices for the disabled and 
the associations of the disabled. Dis- 
ability pensions received by disabled 
persons, the experts unanimously main- 
tained, should have no influence on 
wage rates. They also held that the 
wages of the disabled should be equal 
to the normal wages of able-bodied work- 
men. The resolutions adopted at this 
meeting are ‘published in the weekly 
leaflet of the International Labour Of- 
fice for August 10, 1923, entitled ‘‘In- 
dustrial and Labour Information’’. 


‘*The Control 
of Wages.’’ 


Some account of the 
Workers’ EKdueation 
Bureau and its relation- 
ship to the American Federation of 
Labour was given in the February issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE (page 127). 
Among its numerous other activities the 
Bureau is now publishing, under the 
general title ‘‘The Workers’ Bookshelf?’’, 
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a series of books restating from the 
labour point of view some of the funda- 
mental problems of mordern industrial 
society. The first publication in this 
series, ‘‘Joining in Public Discussion’’, 
was a Study of effective speechmaking 
for members of labour unions, confer- 
ences and groups organized. for public 
discussion. A second volume, ‘‘The 
Control of Wages’’ has recently appear- 
ed under the joint authorship of Profes- 
sor Walter Hamilton, of Amherst Col- 
lege, and Stacy May, instructor in the 
Workers’ College at Amherst. The book 
is written in a clear and incisive style 
and is a contribution to the problem 
which should prove of service equally 
to the worker and the general reader. 
The writers protest against the mystery 
and secrecy which surround business en- 
terprise. They maintain that a system 
of centralized wage control such as exist- 
ed in war time but was afterward al- 
lowed to lapse, might be maintained as 
a part of the normal social organism. 
This can only be achieved, however, it 
is pointed out, if labour adopts long 
views as to its ultimate interests, and 
concerns itself not only with immediate 
wage rates and conditions, but with the 
wide problems involved in the discovery, 
conservation and utilization of human 
resources. The aim of labour as of the 
other elements of society, the writers 
maintain, should be to build up a dem- 
ocratie culture in which the ‘‘good 
life’? would no longer be reserved for 
the few. 


Joint 
Industrial 
Councils in 
Great Britain. 


The British Ministry 
of Labour has recently 
issued a report on the 
establishment and pur- 
poses ‘or Joint Indus- 
trial Councils in Great Britain which 
were set up in accordance with the 
recommendations of the ‘*Whitley’’ 
Committee. The report covers the per- 
iod from October, 1916, when the Com- 
mittee was appointed to the end of 1922. 
In this period the report states that 73 
joint industrial councils had been estab- 
lished. Of these, 15 are not at present 
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functioning. Certain important indus- 
tries, however, such as coal mining, cot- 
ton manufacture, engineering, shipbuild- 
ing and iron and steel manufacture, 
which had well-established: machinery 
for the discussion of matters between em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations had 
not established joint industrial councils 
on the lines of the Whitley plan. It was 
estimated that at the end of 1922 there 
were about 3,750,000 workpeople in the 
industries covered by actively function- 
ing Joint Industrial Councils and inter- 
im industrial re-construction Commit- 
tees. Including industries having other 
voluntary joint conciliation machinery it 
was computed that about 8,500,000 work- 
people were in such industries. Besides 
the joint industrial councils not less than 
150 district councils had been estab- 
lished, and the report states it is prob- 
able that considerably over 1,000 works 
committee have been formed, although 
it is umpossible to estimate the total 
number existing, as the Ministry of La- 
bour had no direct relations with the 
Works Committees. 


Standardized The recent establish- 
production ment of standards of 
and production in connec- 
standardized tion with the garment 
wages. and clothing industries 


at Cleveland and else- 
where in the United States was describ- 
ed in the Lasour Gazerte for May, 
1920, (page 553) and September 1920 
(page 1208). A similar plan of ‘‘pay- 
ment by results’? which has been suc- 
cessfully followed in a machinery fac- 
tory at Hull, England, was outlined in 
the issue for August in the same year 
(page 1021). The principle of these 
various plans is that a standard of out- 
put is established, being a fixed 
quantity of finished product, whizh a 
certain number of men are capable of 
turning out at ordinary day rates. The 
standardized production plan is carried 
one stage further in connection with 
some of the copper mines in the south 
west of the United States by the intro- 
duction of instructions to show the rank 
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and file of the workers how they may 
surpass the standard day’s production 
and so add to their earnings. The sys- 
tem is described by Mr. George L. 
Walker in an article appearing in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press 
(New York), for August 11. The writer 
states that ‘‘in the mines which have 
adopted it the workmen are strongly 
in favour of the new arrangement, and 
it has increased wages sufficiently so 
that it is attracting many union 
miners. In the mine office a careful 
analysis is made of the daily records of 
the amount of work done in every 
department of the operations, the end 
in view being to determine just what 
constitutes a day’s work. What or- 
dinarily has been accomplished is arriv- 
ed at by computing on a per man-per 
shift basis. With special allowances 
made for hot places and wet places in 
the mine, a standard for a day’s work 
is established. The next step is for the 
management to take the miners into its 
confidence as to the plan. Every part 
of the work possible is then let out to 
the miners on contract, but with the 
provision that the men in each group 
are to continue to be paid wages, at 
the regular daily rate, whether or not 
they accomplish more than they had 
been accomplishing. It is thus a case 
of their getting their regular wages 
anyway, with a chance to earn more. 
At first only a few of the men speed 
up sufficiently to earn any of the extra 
compensation which is paid for ac- 
complishing more than the amount 
specified as a standard day’s work. 
Some of them fall far short of the 
standard. At this point it costs the 
company more to get the work done 
than it did before. Right here the 
management puts the educational fac- 
tor of its plan in operation. It selects 
and gets together a number of expert 
miners, shovellers, timbermen, and the 
like—practical workmen who have de- 
monstrated their ability to work faster 
and better than 95 per cent of the 
other workers commonly employed can. 
Men of this highly efficient type are 
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engaged at better wages to teach others 
how to get increased results... Perhaps 
the best thing about the plan is that it 
stimulates the workers to learn to get 
results. A lot of miners who have used 
their heads and learned where a hole 
should be drilled, at what angle and to 
what depth to exert the greatest ef- 
ficiency in breaking rock; others who 
discovered and developed the most 
effective way to set timbers; and even 
those who introduced brain work into 
shovelling dirt, are getting as good pay 
now as experts. From these positions 
they are being moved ahead to fill 
others of greater responsibility.... It 
should be possible to adapt this plan to 
a great many departments of industrial 
production and distribution. In view 
of the remarkable results it is show- 
ing, it seems well worth trying.”’ 


Wages and Wages and conditions 
conditions of labour in the Build- 
in British ing Trades in Great Bri- 
building tain are fixed by the Na- 
trades. tional] Wages and Condi- 


tions Council for the 
Building Industry which is composed of 
representatives of the National Allied 
Building Trades Employers and the Na- 
tional Federation of Buildmg Trade 
Operatives. Last spring the employers 
proposed a reduction in wages and an 
increase in working hours. There alsa 
arose a difference as to the interpreta- 
tion of the agreement. It was agreed 
to submit these matters to an arbitrator 
to be named by the Lord Chief Justice 
with two assessors, one appointed by the 
operatives and the other py the build- 
ing employers. On May 15, Sir Hugh 
Frazer, the arbitrator, issued his award 
which was signed also by the two asses- 
sors. The agreement provides for the 
automatic adjustment ot wages in ac- 
cordance with the cost of lving index 
numbers of the Ministry of Labour al- 
lowing a variation of 4% d. per hour for 
every complete average variation of 614 
points in the mdex number. One clause 
in the agreement allowed a variation in 
the status of workers. The arbitrator 
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declared that this clause should be delet- 
ed and that they should adhere strictly 
to the sliding seale in wage adjustments. 
The award decreed that the wages of 
craftsmen should be reduced by ‘ed. 
per hour, 1 d. per hour in grade A and B 
towns, and 14 d. per hour in grade C 
towns, and that the wages of labourers 
should as nearly as possible be 75 per 
cent of the craftsmen’s wages. The grad- 
ing of the towns was in accordance with 
a scheme adopted by the National Wages 
and Conditions Council. 


The Council has since adopted Na- 
tional working rules in respect of extra 
wages, overtime, night gangs, and walk- 
ing, travelling and lodging allowances 
to supersede local agreements. The ques- 
tion of hours of labour has been refer- 
red to an arbitrator, the Area Joint 
Councils and the National Council hav- 
ing failed to reach a settlement. 


Unemployment 
Grants in 
Great Britain. 


The Unemployment 
Grants Committee which 
was appointed by the 
British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in December, 1920, 
for the purpose of allocating funds 
to local authorities to assist them 
in carrying out approved schemes for 
the relief of unemployment has is- 
sued its second interim report covering 
its operations up to June 28, 1923. The 
Committee has dealt with 9,444 schemes 
submitted by many hundreds of local 
authorities. Of these 2,592, of an esti- 
matetd value over £12,000,000, have 
been approved for direct grants, 
which on the basis of 60 per cent 
of the wages cost, amounted to £3,320,- 
000, and 3,601 schemes, involving a 
total expenditure of £28,637,696, to 


be defrayed from loans, have been 
approved for grants im _ respect of 
interest and sinking fund charges. 


Commitments and provisional approv- 
als affect schemes of a further value 
of £475,000. The total volume of 
direct employment provided as a result 
of these various schemes is estimated at 
approximately 1,500,000 man-months. 
At the date of the report the Committee 
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had a balance of nearly £200,000 on 
hand for schemes on the basis of 60 per 
cent of the wages cost, and it had under 
consideration schemes on the loan basis 
costing about £699,000, which was ap- 
proximately the amount up to which the 
Committee had authority to approve 
further works. Ag there had been a 
falling off in the number of revenue- 
producing schemes proposed, the com- 
mittee had decided to offer better terms 
as an inducement. These terms provide 
for the payment of 50 per cent of the 
interest during fifteen years, or the full 
period of the loan, whichever is the 
less, on loans raised for not less than 
ten years. Similar terms are also to be 
offered to public companies carrying on 
the same class of work, subject to cer- 
tain conditions respecting dividends. 


Factory _ 
accidents in 
Great Britain. 


The Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Works- 
Shops of Great Britain 
has issued his annual 
covering the work of 1922. 
During the year there were 97,- 
986 accidents in the factories and 
workshops of Great Britain, and 
of these 843 were fatal. These 
figures show an increase of 5,421 over 
those of 1921. The total number of 
machinery and other ‘‘one day’’ acci- 
dents was 29,533, and of non-machinery 
accidents 68,453. The Chief Inspector 
states that the increase is not attribut- 
able to any falling off in the standard 
of safety provided but is rather the re- 
sult of a change in trade conditions. 
This change is accounted for by the fact 
that the 1921 recurns were greatly af- 
fected by the prolonged miners’ strike; 
and secondly by the improvement in 
trade during the last months of the year, 
bringing with it an increase in the num- 
ber of persons employed and the number 
of hours worked and. resulting in a 
steeper rise in the accident curve during 
those months. The report supports the 
view that a gradual revival is taking 
place in some of the more important 
industries. In South Wales, the Chief 
Inspector notes, 80 per cent of the mills 


report, 
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were at work in the tinplate trade at the 
end of 1922, as compared with 68 per 
cent at the end of 1921, and this im- 
provement has reacted on the local steel 
works. There has similarly, been im- 
provement in the iron and steel trade 
elsewhere. In some cases employers 
have been utilizing the period of slack- 
ness in trade to modernize their plant, 
so as to be prepared to take full advan- 
tage of a revival. This is particularly 
evident in the iron and steel industry, 
where very large capital expenditure in 
plant improvement and renewal has re- 

cently been incurred. | 


Australian A conference between 
Arbitration the six Australian States 
Courts. 


and the federal govern- 
ment was held at Mel- 
bourne in May, when the problem of the 
overlapping of federal] and state arbi- 
tration court awards was considered 
among other questions. As a result of the 
conference the Commonwealth -Govern- 
ment agreed to introduce legislation to 
provide for an amendment of the con- 
stitution, providing for ‘the establish- 
ment of a tribunal representing 
the Commonwealth and States, for 
the revision at least every five years of 
the list of industries to be clas- 
sified as federal, and with regard to 
these industries extending the ecommon- 
wealth legislative power to industrial 
conditions generally; the tribunal will 
have power to review decisions of state 
industrial authorities. 


Apprenticehip 
in bricklaying 
in New South 
Wales. 


The New South Wales 
Board of Trade follow- 
ing a publie inquiry into 
conditions in the build- 
ing industry, recently 
published the following rules to gov- 
ern the conditions of apprenticeship in 
bricklaying. Minors entering the trade 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years are 
to be apprenticed for 5 years; those 
entering between the ages of 16 and 17 
years for 4 years; and those between 
i7 and 19 years for 3 years; provided 
that an apprentice entering after the 
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age of 17 shall, if the State Board of 
Trade so direct, attend or receive in- 
struction from a continuation or trade 
school, or any other approved school, 
for not less than 5 hours per week over 
a period not less than one year, and also 
providing that an apprentice entering 
the trade after his nineteenth birthday 
may complete his apprenticeship in two 
years if he shall have passed satisfac- 
torily through a 12 weeks’ course at 
the bricklaying training school conduct- 
ed by the Master Builders’ Association, 
or some other training school approved 
by the Board of Trade. <A probation 
period of three months is allowed for 
intending apprentices. In addition to 
individual employers or journeymen the 
Master Builders’ Association or the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society may by 
their officials be the masters of appren- 
tices in the trade. Apprentices who have 
attended a two year course in brick- 
laying or building construction at the 
Technical College are entitled to extra 
pay. Unless otherwise ordered no limit 
is placed on the proportion of appren- 
tices to journeymen, but application 
may be made from time to time to fix 
the proportion of any employer in re- 
spect to whom it is alleged that there is 
undue employment of junior labour. 
The Board may sanction the entry of 
adults on special contracts of appren- 
ticeship. 


Accident The Department of 
Prevention Labour ‘has received 
Methods the first annual report 
in Ohio. 


of the ‘‘Department of 
Industria] Relations’’ of 
the State of Ohio. The duties of the 
new department are to render awards 
under the provisions of the workmen’s 
compensation law and to determine and 
adopt standards and devices as a means 
of protection, to reduce or eliminate the 
hazards incident to industry. Jn addi- 
tion to the incentive provided by the 
merit-rating of individual employers, 
an accident prevention laboratory has 
been established to assist in the preven- 
tion of accidents. In eases of accident 
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the statistical branch of the actuarial 
section submits to the factory inspec- 
tion division statistical data relative to 
the causes of accidents in order that 
special inspections may be made of the 
factories or workshops where such ac- 
cidents have occurred. This cooperation 
between actuarial and inspection officers 
is expected to result in a material reduc- 
tion in accidents. ‘‘The contact be- 
tween safety men and employers, fac- 
tory managers, foremen and employees 
should be of great aid to all in accident 
prevention work’’, the report states. The 
department is organizing a factory 
safety movement, designed to assist in 
those factories where safety engineers 
are not employed. 


E'rench plan 
to promote 
higher studies. 


A committee of man- 
ufacturergs and commer- 
cial men has been form- 
ed at Paris for the pur- 
pose of enabling students of limited 
means to find employment while attend- 
ing college. Such employment must he 
restricted to a limited number of hours 
each day, but sufficiently remunerative 
to meet the expenses which are involved 
by higher studies and residence in a 
university town. The committee is not 
associated with any religious denomi- 
nation or government department. Its 
chairman is Mr. Maurice Barrés; the 
vice-chairmen are Mr. Clementel, presi- 
dent of the International Chamber of 
Commerce; Mr. Camille Julian, pre- 
fessor in the Collége de France; Mr. 
Charles Laurent, hon. president of the 
Metallurgical and Mining Industries, 
and Mr. LeChatelier, of the Academy 
of Sciences. 


Credit 
Institution 

for Italian 
Labour Abroad. 


The Italian Council of 
Ministers, on the report 
of Premier Mussolini, 
has approved the estab- 
lishment of a national 
credit institution for Italian labour 
abroad. The object of this measure is 
to imerease the opportunities of employ- 
ment for Italian labour abroad by 
financing undertakings employing Ital- 
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ian workers outside the kingdom. The 
program of the new organization will 
include the granting of subsidies to such 
undertakings on condition that the num- 
ber of Italian workers employed by them 
represents at least half of their staff; the 
eranting for Italian undertakings and 
collective or co-operative societies, and, 
in exceptional cases, to individual work- 
ers, of advances for the provision of 
securities or the purchases of raw mate- 
rials and tools necessary for land settle- 
ment and other operations; the collec- 
tion of documents relating to projected 
undertakings or schemes of land settle- 
ment abroad; the encouragement of 
study and research in this domain; and, 
finally, the development of saving among 
Italians settled abroad. The Institute 
in question will be established for 30 
years and constituted as a limited lia- 
bility company with a share capital, in 
conformity with a Royal Decree which 
will be issued subsequently. Its capital 
will be 100,000,000 lire fully paid up, 
and interest on its shares up to 444 per 
cent will be guaranteed, recourse being 
had, if necessary, to the emigration 
fund, and will be exempt from taxation. 
It will also be entitled to issue deben- 
tures and raise loans for the purpose of 
carrying out its objects. Besides its cen- 
tral office at Rome, it will be entitled 
to establish agencies and sub-agencies 
in the country and abroad. The Italian 
Prime Minister has instructed the Com- 
missioner-General of Emigration to take 
the necessary steps for the constitution 
of the new organization. 


Family The principle of mak- 
allowances ing special allowances to 
in the employees in accordance 
Netherlands with the size of their 
and France. families has been under 


discussion in the Nether- 
lands for some years past. ‘These allow- 
anees were favoured by the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Christian Trade 
Unions but were opposed by the Nether- 
lands Federation of Trade Unions and 
the Netherlands General Trade Unions 
Federation. The chief objections were 
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that these allowances force down the 
present level of wages, that they exert 
a prejudicial influence on the good un- 
derstanding between workers, and that 
they aim at breaking up the unity of 
the organized workers and maintaining 
the existing unsatisfactory level of 
wages. At a joint congress of these 
two federations, at which about 300,000 
members were represented, a counter 
proposal was made that the general 
level of wages should be so fixed as to 
enable workers with large families to 
maintain a suitable standard of living. 
It was also opposed by women on the 
eround that it promoted the dependence 
of wives as the allowances were com- 
monly paid to the husbands. Other op- 
ponents feared that the payment of 
children’s allowances would undermine 
the sense of responsibility of heads of 
families. 


The principle of children’s allow- 
ances was first applied in the Nether- 
lands to the post office staff in 1912. It 
was afterwards extended to the teach- 
ers, and in 1920 to all civil servants. 
The allowances for the latter amounts 
to 21% per cent of the salary for each 
child under eighteen years of age with 
a minimum of 50 guilders and a maxi- 
mum of 200 per child per annum. Chil- 
dren’s allowances have also been grant- 
ed to railway employees on similar terms 
except that the allowances only begin 
with the third child. The majority of 
the provinces and municipalities have 
also introduced children’s allowances 
for their officials and employees. Pro- 
visions for children’s allowances have 
also been inserted in 49 collective agree- 
ments affecting about 2,500 establish- 
ments and 61,700 workers. In certain 
undertakings, by collective agreements 
or separate arrangements, funds have 
been set up to which the employers 
contribute in proportion to their total 
wages bill, generally one per cent of 
that 'amoumt. Out of this fund an 
allowance is paid to workers, usually 
amounting to one guilder per week for 
the third and every furtner child under 
fourteen years of age.. 
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Last May the Minister of Labour of 
the Netherlands stated that a Bill for 
the establishment of a children’s allow- 
ance fund had been prepared but that 
he proposed waiting for an improvement 
in the industrial situation before intro- 
ducing it. 


In France an Act was passed in De- 
eember, 1922, providing that contracts 
for public works for the State, depart- 
ments or communes might contain a 
clause requiring contractors to pay fam. 
ily allowances to their employees on the 
works in question. In accordance with 
this Act, three decrees were issued on 
July 18th, the first of which makes the 
payment of family allowances to work- 
ers compulsory, either through a com- 
pensation fund approved by the Min- 
ister, or, where there are at least 2,000 
workers, the contractor may introduce 
a scheme for his own work people which 
conforms with conditions laid down for 
the approved organizations. 


Thus the decrees merely authorize the 
inclusion of clauses providing for family 
allowances in contracts entered into with 
departments, communes or public be- 
nevolent institutions. 


Italian State The Fascisti Govern- 


Monopolies ment of Italy has ar- 
returned to ranged for the transfer 
Private to private industry of 
Control. life insurance,  tele- 


phones and certain rail- 
Ways, services which had hitherto been 
administered by the State. Life insur- 
ance had since 1912 been reserved to 
the National Insurance Institute, but 
existing private companies were per- 
mitted to continue for ten years, sub- 
ject to certain conditions. The present 
Government, acting on the principle of 
economic freedom, has now decided to 
abolish the state monopoly, and hence- 
forth the business of life insurance sub- 
ject to certain guarantees will be open 
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both to Italian and foreign companies. 
The National Insurance Institute, how- 
ever, will be maintained, its policies 
being guaranteed as formerly by the 
State. A decree issued earlier in the 
present year authorized the Government 
to cede to,privajte undertakings the 
right to operate and construct telephone 
lines, and to lease the workshops and 
other premises necessary for the work- 
ing of the telephone services, all con- 
cessions to be for a minimum term of 
20 years. In regard to the railways, the 
companies undertake full responsibility 
for the period of the concession. The 
railway staffs cease to be state servants, 
but companies must employ at least 
nine-tenths of the staffs previously em- 
ployed by the State. The companies 
are left free in regard to wages, except 
that the wage scales shall be valid for 
at least five years, that the technical 
staff is guaranteed continued employ- 
ment and that staff regulations be sub- 
ject to government approval. 


Trade Union The General Feder- 
Bank in ation of Trade Unions in 
Germany. Germany has establish- 


ed a labour bank in the 
form of a company with limited lia- 
blity in which the shareholders will be 
the unions affiliated with the Federa- 


tion, and with the salaried em- 
ployees’ organization. The new bank 
will centralize trade union funds, 
which are now distributed among 
various banks and invest this money 
for the benefit of the unions. It 


has been decided to begin with a small 
establishment until the necessary expe- 
rience has been gained, but it is hoped 
that ultimately the bank will have the 
management of the financial business 
of the central and local trade union 
organizations. Later the new concern 
will be converted into a joint stock com- 
pany, the shares remaining in the hands 
of the trade unions. 
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The new The new Bulgarian 
Bulgarian Government has no in- 
government tention of abolishing 
and compulsory eompulsory labour. Ac- 
labour. cording to information 


received. by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Mr. Stoencheff, 
the new Minister of Public Works, 
states, however, that certain moditfica- 
tions will be made. The compulsory 
service of young persons will be main- 
tained, but in future the contingents 
called up will be smalier, and will be 
divided mto larger groups. The com- 
pulsory labour of women will be abolish- 
ed in view of the fact that the results 
obtained do not justify its maintenance 
and because, in the present social organ- 
ization of Bulgaria, women’s work is 
more useful, and, indeed, indispensable, 
at home. The question of the temporary 
compulsory service of citizens up to 45 
years of age will be left to the discre- 
tion of the municipal councils, who will 
be competent to organize and utilize it 
in accordance with local requirements. 


Wages in 
Russia 


Interesting informa- 
tion with regard to 
wages in Russia and the 
attitude of the Soviet Government in 
the regulation of wages is contained in 
the Industrial and Labour Information, 
the weekly publication of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


The wages of manual and non-manual 
workers are at present fixed by two dif- 
ferent methods. Under the first method 
the State fixes a compulsory minimum 
wage for all undertakings and institu- 
tions; under the second, wages are fixed 
by mutual consent of the parties mter- 
ested by means of collective agreements. 


The State fixes by decree compulsory 
minimum wages for all undertakings 
and institutions, that is to say, State 
undertakings and institutions, public 
undertakings and institutions, and pri- 
vate undertakings. 


In private undertakings these mini- 
mum rates may be increased by clauses 
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in collective agreements or in individual 
labour agreements. 


State undertakings may only modify 
the scales by collective agreement. In 
State undertakings, in the absence of 
collective agreements, the scales of wages 
fixed by the State are considered as 
maximum wages, and may only be ex- 
ceeded in special cases where particular 
conditions require it. 


The compulsory provisioning of man- 
ual and non-manual workers by the 
State having been abolished since Octo- 
ber, 1922, wages may only be paid in 
money. 


The minimum wages are fixed by a 
special State authority, the Chamber of 
Wages attached to the Commissariat of 
Labour. It is the duty of the State to 
furnish them with the necessary eredits 
in accordance with the budget estimates. 


All other industrial undertakings ob- 
tain the sums necessary for the pay- 
ment of wages from the working capital 
in their possession. 


Statistics show, moreover, that wages 
more rapidly approach .their pre-war 
level in the industries in constant con- 
tact with the free market and depend- 
ing less on the State, such as the food 
industry and printing, in contrast to 
the metal industry, for example. These 
industries are able to dispose of their 
products and consequently possess more 
working eapital. 


Conventions of the following inter- 
national labour organizations having 
affiliations in Canada will be held dur- 
ing the month of October: 


American Federation of Labour, at 
Portland, Oregon, on October 1 to 18. 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America, at Montreal, Que., on October 
Able wal i 


Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Associa- 
tien of North America, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on October 8 to 22. 
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The Canadian Conference on Child 
Welfare and the Canadian Association 
of Child Protection officers met in Win- 
nipeg from September 11 to 14. The 
programme included such matiters as 
child health, the child in employment, 
education and recreation, the child in 
need of special care, and the spiritual 
and ethical development of the child. 
An account of the convention will be 
given in a future issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


It is announced that a convention 
will be held next month at Fredericton, 
N.B., to discuss certain difficulties 
which have arisen in the’ Province in 
connection with the assessment of the 
lumbering industry under the ‘Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. This indus- 
trial group has a deficit of $170,000, 
which the Board is seeking to extinguish 
by a special assessment covering three 
years. It is claimed that portable mills 
have been largely responsible for the 
increasing rate in this class, and the 
Provincial Lumbermen’s Association is 
seeking official recognition in order that. 
it may have the necessary authority to 
investigate safety appliances and work- 
ing conditions in all plants coming 
under their classification. 


A bill to provide for the registration 
of barbers and otherwise to regulate the 
practice of barbering will be introduced 
at the session of the Legislature of Bri- 
tish Columbia which will open next 
month. 


~The Hon. Mrs. M. BE. Smith, a member 

of the British Columbia Cabinet, has 
recently been visiting Great Britain, 
for the purpose of promoting unifor- 
mity in social legislation throughout 
the British Empire, with special refer- 
ence to minimum wages for women 
‘and mothers’ pensions. 


The prize banner awarded by the 
‘Ontario Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ 
Safety Association for the best accident 
‘prevention record was won in class A 
by the Provincial Mills at Port Arthur. 
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Victoria, B.C., was reported in the 
Lazour Gazette for June (page 574) 
to have taken advantage of the Provin- 
cial Superannuation Act of 1921, to 
provide superannuation benetits for city 
hall workers, policemen and _ firemen, 
the city council contributing $8,000 as 
the city’s share in the arrangement. 
This plan, it is now stated, has since 
been allowed to fall into abeyance, alder- 
men who were at first favourable being 
now opposed to it because the city’s out- 
side workers, school employees, and 
others, sought to share its benefits, with 
the result that. the expenditure required 
of the city would be nearly $40,000 in- 
stead of the $8,000 which were included 
in the estimates for the last six months 
of the present year. 


The International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North Amer- 
1a has made arrangements for erecting 
a chapel dedicated to the memory of the 
veterans of the Great War who were 
members of the union. The memorial 
chapel will be erected, at a cost of $50,- 
000, on the property of the union at 


- Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, the head- 


quarters of the organization, where are 
already established a sanitorium for 
tuberculosis, a home for incapacitated 
members and a technical trade school. 
The amount required for the memorial 
chapel is being collected from members 


and friends throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

The Parliament of the Australian 
Commonwealth recently approved a 


proposal to establish an Institute for 
Research in Science and Industry with 
a view to the development of the natural 
resources of the country. The State 
premiers will be asked 10 collaborate in 
the work of the Institute. 


An inquiry into the methods of ap- 
prentice training which prevail in va- 
rious parts of the British Empire is 
being made by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories of Tasmania with a view to 
improving the existing system in the 
State. The inquiry relates to the se- 
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lection, probationary period, training 
and employment of apprentices. 


The Wisconsin Legislacure is econsider- 
ing a bill to provide for the organiza- 
tion of the employers of the State into 
a Mutual Employment Insurance Com- 
pany. Each employer, under the scheme 
would pay a small premium period- 
ically into a state fund, its amount 
depending upon the frequency of his 
seasonal or periodical unemployment. 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
recently conducted a series of tests of 
coal dust explosions under actual min- 
ing conditions. which were described in 
a recent issue of the United States 
Monthly Labour Review. Coal dust, it 
is stated, is unavoidably formed in 
mines during drilling, machine cutting, 
blasting, and hand picking. Among 
avoidable causes are overloading cars 
and using coal for ballasting in the en- 
tries where it soon becomes pulverized. 
Pure anthracite will not explode, but 
dry sub-bituminous is highly explosive 
when ignited in air. Two safety meas- 
ures are used, one being wetting, which, 
however, must include dust on timbers 
as well as on the floor. Some of the 
most disastrous explosions, it is stated, 
have taken place in mines equipped with 
sprinklers, force tank cars and other 
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apparatus. Another method of preven- 
tion is the use of rock dust. British 
investigations have proved that pulver- 
ized shale is not hurtful to the miners’ 
lungs. Shale dust must be used in an 
amount at least equal to the coal dust 
and if possible on top of it. 


An article in the Journal of the Royal 
Socity of Arts for February 1923, at- 
tributes a considerable proportion of 
lead poisoning among painters to the 
use of dry sandpaper. Figures are given 
showing the amount of lead dust and 
its distribution when walls are sand- 
papered. The dust may be inhaled not 
only during the actual process, but later 
from clothing. The dust from this pro- 
cess contains particles of silicon, which 
is one cause of the high rate of respir- 
atory disease among painters. It is 
claimed that all the dangers from this 
process may be obviated by moistening 
the surface of the wall and using a 
waterproof sandpaper. In connection 
with this subject it will be recalled that 
one of the most important of the Draft. 
Conventions adopted at the Third Con- 
ference of the International Labour 
Organization (League of Nations) in 
1921, proposed to prohibit after No- 
vember 1927, the use of white lead and 
sulphate of lead in the internal paint- 
ing of buildings. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Situation 


F MPLOYMENT at the beginning of 

August, as indicated by the employ- 
ers of labour, showed a further upward 
movement, although the expansion was 
not very pronounced. At the begin- 
ning of August the percentage of unem- 
ployment among the members of trade 
unions was 2.9, as compared with 3.4 at 
the beginning of July, and with 4.1 per 
cent at the beginning of August, 1922. 


The Employment Service of Canada 
report an increase in the volume of 


daily business transacted during July 
by the offices in the various provinces, 
as compared with the previous month 
and as compared with the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 


The following is a brief survey of 
employment at the end of August, 
1923, as reported by the superintend- 
ents of the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada. 


In the Maritime Provinces the con- 
struction group continued fairly active 
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with many additions to staffs om sewer, 
water works, street paving, and provin- 
cial highway operations. There was a 
large demand for railway labourers, sec- 
tion hands and bridge builders. Calls 
for general farm labourers were numer- 
ous with sufficient applicants to meet the 
demand. No decrease was reported in 
the requests for domestic help, but all 
positions for casual workers were filled 
without difficulty. 


There was a fair demand for farm 
help in Quebec, with a slight decline 
from the number of vacancies offered 
during last month. Little change was 
reported in the building industry, a 
considerable number of vacancies for 
plasterers, plumbers, building labourers 
and road workers being offered. Orders 
for bushmen were received in increasing 
numbers at the Quebee and Hull offices, 
while longshore work at Montreal was 
active. 


The demand for harvest help in On- 
tario was brisk, with a few calls for gen- 
eral farm labourers and fruit pickers 
for the Niagara Peninsula. In some sec- 
tions harvesting was nearing comple- 
tion, with a consequent fallmg-off in 
the demand. Numerous orders for bush- 
men were received, with the lumber 
camps ready to absorb all the men 
available. Progress was reported in the 
building and construction groups, many 
tradesmen and labourers for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, 
highways and railway lines, being plac- 
ed. Calls for factory hands and skilled 
mechanics were reported in increasing 
numbers. 


A keen demand for harvest help and 
thresher hands was reported from the 
offices m Manitoba, with a fair supply 
of workers available. There was a fur- 
ther increase in the vacancies offered 
and placements made in railway con- 
struction and maintenance work, while 
activities in the building group were 
much improved. Skilled building trades- 
men were in demand for urban and 
rural districts, while posthole diggers, 
groundsmen, and transmission line 
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labourers, were placed from Winnipeg. 
Mill labourers and bushmen were re- 
quired in large numbers from all points. 


Harvesting and threshing continued 
to absorb numbers of workers in Sas- 
katchewan, although inexperienced ap- 
plicants were very difficult to place. 
There was a fair demand for building 
mechanics and skilled labourers, while 
road work, paving, and railway main- 
tenance and construction, provided em- 
ployment for many. 


A shortage of experienced men to 
meet the active demands for harvesters 
and thresher hands was evidenced at 
most of the Alberta offices. There were 
several requests for building labourers 
and mechanics, and placements were 
effected without difficulty. The number 
of vacancies available for railway con- 
struction was greatly in excess of the 
supply, due to the number of labourers 
now helping with the harvest. In the 
mining group a few coal miners were 
required at Lethbridge and Drumhel- 
ler. 


In British Columbia general farm 
labourers were required throughout the 
provinee, although no large demand was 
felt. Vernon, Kamloops, and Penticton 
offices, reported a slight scarcity of 
pickers and packers for the fruit harvest. 
Road construction and municipal re- 
pairs continued to provide employment 
for a few, while loggmg showed signs 
of improvement, with only a small num- 
ber of positions offering. 


There was qa further 
small inerease in the 
volume of employment 
as reported by employers of labour to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
the beginning of August. The expan- 
sion was recorded largely in the con- 
struction, transportation, communica- 
tion and service groups, and was prin- 
cipally of a seasonal character. Quebec, 
the Prairie Provinces and British Co- 
lumbia registered improvement, but in 
the Maritime Provinces and Ontario the 


EMPLOYERS’ 
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tendency was downward. Four of the 
six cities for which special tabulations 
are made reported increased activity, 
these being Montreal, Hamilton, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver, while in the re- 
maining two, Toronto anda Ottawa, con- 
tractions were indicated. The improve- 
ment in Montreal was registered large- 
ly in railway car and other iron and 
steel works and in construction; on the 
other hand, rubber factories, shipping 
and stevedoring and retail trade were 
slacker. In Toronto, textile and other 
' manufacturing plants were less fully 
engaged and curtailment in personnel 
was shown in retail trade. The declines 
in these industries were partly offset 
by increases in building construction 
and on electric railways. In Ottawa the 
changes were slight, the losses in retail 
trade being most extensive. The re- 
sumption of activity in textile works in 
Hamilton, together with increased em- 
ployment in building, accounted for the 
revival in that city. In Winnipeg, small 
addition to staffs were reported in a 
number of industries, more particular- 
ly in construction. Shipping and steve- 
doring, saw mills and trade absorbed 
the majority of the extra workers in 
Vancouver. An analysis of the returns 
by industrial groups shows that manu- 
facturing as a whole was less active than 
at the beginning of July, in spite of 
continued seasonal gains in saw mills, 
in electric current plants and in fruit 
and vegetable canneries. Large losses 
in staff were indicated in rubber works 
and declines on a smaller scale occur- 
red in leather, textile, 1ron and steel 
factories and in fish canning. Further 
curtailment of operations was indicat- 
ed in logging camps; coal mining and 
trade afforded less employment, but 
continued seasonal improvement was re- 
ported in construction, transportation, 
communication, in the mining of metal- 
lie ores and in hotels and restaurants. 
The level of employment in almost every 
industry was higher than during the 
same period of 1922 and 1921. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives 
in some detail the employment situation 
at the beginning of August. 
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TRADE Statements tabulated 
UNION from 1,481 labour or- 
REPORTS. ganizations with a com- 


bined membership of 
154,522 persons showed that 2.9 per cent 
of the members were unemployed at the 
end of July, as compared with 3.4 per 
cent at the close of June and with 4.1 
per cent on July 31, 1922. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to cconomic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not consider- 
ed as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that such figures. 
have reference only to the organizations 
reporting). In Quebec, Manitoba and 
British Columbia employment was on 
a higher level than in June but in Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Alberta the situa- 
tion was slightly less favourable. No. 
change in employment was reported in 
New Brunswick and_ Saskatchewan. 
More work than in July of last year was. 
afforded in all provinces except Nova 
Scotia and Alberta. 
the manufacturing industries as report- 


Unemployment in | 


ed by 415 organizations with a_ total 


membership of 48,947 persons was in 


slightly lesser volume than in June, 4.3. . 


per cent of the members being out of 
work as compared with 5.4 per cent in 
the previous month and with 6.2 per 
cent at the end of July, 1922. Printing 


tradesmen, cigar and tobacco and leather _ 
workers were more fully engaged than | 


in June. Greater activity was also. 


shown in the iron and steel group due — 


to imereased employment for black- 
smiths, machinists, carmen and _ sheet 
metal workers. 
and pattern makers, however, were not 


Boilermakers, moulders 


quite so busy. Furniture, garment and | 
glass workers and metal polishers also 


reported larger percentages of unem-. — 
shown — 


ployment. Less activity was 
among Nova Scotia coal miners, but in 
the British Columbia coal fields no un- 


| 
. 
} 
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employment was registered. Quarry 
workers in Nova Scotia and asbestos 
miners in Quebec also reported no idle 
members. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment among miners was somewhat larger 
than that reported at the close of July, 
1922. The 182 unions of building and 
construction workers with a member- 
sip of 15,628 persons reported 4 per 
cent of their members out of work as 
compared with 3.1 per cent in June. 
Bridge and structural iron workers and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers were not 
so busy as in the previous month and 
employment was also in lesser volume 
for bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
carpenters and joiners, granite . and 
stonecutters and painters, decorators 
and paperhangers. Plumbers’ and 
steamfitters reported considerable im- 
provement and steam shovel and dredge- 
men, electrical workers and hod carriers 
and building labourers reported no un- 
employment. The percentage of idleness 
in the building group, as a whole, re- 
mained the same as at the end of July, 
1922. Transportation workers were 
slightly better employed during July 
of this year than in either the previous 
month or the corresponding month of 
last year. Reports were tabulated from 
062 unions of transportation workers, 
with a membership of 55,128 persons, 
839 of whom were out of work, a per- 
centage of 1.5. Workers in the ship- 
ping and stevedoring division and steam 
and electric railway workers all regis- 
tered improvement, though the change 
was very slight in both the shipping and 
Steam railway divisions. In the steam 
railway division conductors, engineers, 
firemen and trainmen were more 
active. Express employees registered 
no unemployment and maintenance of 
way employees reported the same per- 
centage out of work as in June. EHm- 
ployment for retail clerks was in 
slightly greater volume than at the 
close of June. Fishermen reported no 
idle members. Hctel and restaurant, 
theatre and stage employees, barbers 
and stationary engineers and firemen 
were more fully employed. 
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EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
OFFICE July, 1923, the Em- 
REPORTS. ployment Service of 

Canada made 36,575 


references to positions and effected a 
total of 35,099 placements. The place- 
ments in regular employment number- 
ed 24,842 of men and 3,231 of women 
— a total of 28,073 — while the place- 
ments in casual work were 7,026. Reg- 
istrations for work totalled 48,859, of 
which 34,112 were from men and: 9,747 
from women. Positions available at the 
offices numbered 42,244, of which 33,- 
242 were for men and 9,002 for women. 
The reports indicate an expansion im 
the volume of business transacted as 
compared with the preceding mouth and 
with the corresponding period a year 
ago. A report in detail for this month 
may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


BUILDING According to the 
PERMITS AND Dominion Bureau of 
CoNTRACTS Statistics the value of 
AWARDED. building permits issued 


in 56 cities during July 
declined to $12,544,187 from $14,345,- 
573 in the previous month, and from 
$15,447,545 in July, 1922. 


According to the MacLean Building 
Review, issued by the MacLean Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded in Canada _ during 
August amounted to $27,488,700, com- 
pared with $30,842,500 in July, and 
with $25,187,500 in August, 1922. 
Business building during the first eight 
months of 1923 shows an increase of 
17 per cent as compared with last year, 
and the industrial group reflects the 
steadily improving economic situation, 
with an inerease of 66 per cent. Public 
works and utilities also recorded a gain, 
amounting to 55 per cent over last 
year’s total up to the end of: August. 
Of the total value of the contracts 
awarded in Canada during August, 
$611,900 was to be spent in the Mari- 
time provinces, $6,958,500 in Quebec, 
$13,809,300 in Ontario, and $6,109,000 


in the western provinces. 
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PRODUCTION The Dominion Bureau 
REPORTS. of Statistics reports a 


decline of 17.7 per cent 
in the production of pig iron during 
July as compared with the previous 
mouth, the gross tonnage being 81,647 
tons for July and 99,239 tons for June. 
The decline was largely due to one of 
the largest producing firms having their 
furnaces banked during a period of 
labour difficulties; otherwise this month 
might have shown the vreatest July 
production since 1917. The Bureau rec- 
ords for the month of July show that 
the output this year was only exceeded 
in July 1917 and July 1920, when the 
production was about 83,000 and 84,000 
tons respectively. The cumulative pro- 
duction of 516,793 tons for the seven 
months ending July, 1923, showed an 
inerease of 231 per cent over the cor- 
responding period in 1922 and 142 per 
cent over 1921, when 223,892 tons and 
363,292 tons respectively, were produc- 
ed. The output of basic, foundry and 
malleable iron was similarly greater 
than in 1922 and 1921. Ferro-alloys, 
consisting entirely of ferro-silicon of 
the various grades rose to 2,342 tons, 
a slight inerease over June when 2,185 
tons was produced. Nine furnaces 
were in blast at the end of July, two 
additional furnaces having been blown 
in before the close of the month. The 
active furnaces were: two at Sydney, 
N.S.; two at Hamilton, Ont.; one at. 
Port Colborne, Ont.; and four at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. —~ 


The production of 73,5382 tons of steel 
ingots and castings during July show- 
ed a decline of 22,685 tons from the 
level of June, when 96,167 tons was 
produced. The production of 69,722 
tons of basic open hearth steel ingots 
for the use of the reporting firms, al- 
though lower than the record for June, 
showed an increase over the July output 
of 61,248 tons in 1922, and 52,111 tons 
in 1921. The production of steel cast- 
ines was also lower, practically the whole 
of the decline being in the output of 
acid open hearth castings; the produc- 
tion of this grade dropped to 1638 tons 
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in July from 542 tons in June. The 
cumulative production of 549,962 tons 
of steel ingots and castings during the 
seven months ending July 31, exceeded 
the outputs for the corresponding 
periods in the two preceding years when 
the totals were 349,118 tons in 1921 and 
239,847 tons in 1922, and compared 
favourably with 1920 when about 641,- 
000 tons was produced. The average 
monthly production for 1923 was about 
79,000 tons and exceeded the average 
for 1922 by 132 per cent and 1921 by 
58 per cent. 


A report from the Department’s cor- 
respondent at Cobalt states that 29 cars 
of silver ore were shipped during the 
month from the Cobalt camp, contain- 
ing approximately 2,200,792 pounds 
of ore as compared with nine ears of 
silver ore containing 689,880 pounds of 
ore in the previous month. The Nipis- 
sing Mine shipped 221 bars containing 
252,561.49 ounces of silver, and the 
Mining Corporation of Canada ship- 
ped 272 bars containing 274,307.44 
ounces of silver, making a total of 493 
bars containing 526,868.93 ounces of 
silver for the month. During the pre- 
vious month there was shipped 239 bars 
eontaining 259,795.48 ounces. 


A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 206,324,194 
feet board measure of timber was seal- 
ed in the province during July. The 
total includes Douglas fir, 85,603,982 
feet; red cedar, 56,392,733 feet; 
spruce, 16,222,321 feet; hemlock, 30,- 
099,040 feet; balsam, 8,767,308 feet; 
yellow pine, 4,724,975 feet; white pine, 
2,063,819 feet; jack pine, 1,618,930 
feet; larch, 423,546 feet; cotton wood, 
392.167 feet; and other species, 13,823 
feet. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways, including affiliated 
lines in the United States, according 
to a preliminary statement issued 
amounted to $20,976,770 in July as 
compared with $20,968,000 in June. The 
gross earnings for the first seven months 
of 1923 amounted to $1387,786,897, as 
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compared with $121,909,356 for the 
same period in 1922. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for July were given in 
a preliminary statement as $15,677,836 
in comparison with $14,463,835 in the 
previous month; and for the seven 
months ending July 31, 1923, as $96,- 
523,329 as compared with $90,709,193 
for the same period in 1922. 


Strikes 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes reported to the Department dur- 
ing August was less than during either 
duly, “1023 or MAugyst, (1922. ) There 
were in existence at some time or other 
during the month 17 disputes, involving 
3,035 employees and a time loss of 36,- 
017 working days, as compared with 21 
strikes m July, involving 17,104 em- 
ployees and a time loss of 310,608 work- 
ing days. In August, 1922, there were 
recorded 25 disputes involving 25,364 
employees with an estimated time loss 
of 450,692 working days. At the be- 
ginning of August there were on record 
16 disputes involving 2,907 employees. 
One new dispute commenced during 
August, involving 128 employees with 
a time loss of 1,728 working days. 
strike and one of the strikes commenc- 
ing prior to August terminated during 
the month. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were 15 disputes in- 
volving 1,207 employees. 


Prices 


Retail prices of foods averaged 
shehtly higher owing to a seasonal ad- 
vance in potatoes. The cost of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average 
retail prices in some sixty cities was 
$10.58 at the beginning of August as 
compared with $10.17 for July; $10.44 
for August, 1922; $11.44 for August, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $7.68 for August, 1914. Potatoes 
showed the only important change ac- 
counting for 34c of the advance. Small 
increases occurred in eggs, dairy butter, 
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cheese, sirloin steak, beans, coffee, and 
tea, but these were offset by declines in 
sugar, milk, lard, salt pork, veal, and 


‘mutton. Including the cost of fuel and 


rent with that of foods the budget aver- 
aged $21.08 at the beginning of August 
as compared with $20.65 for July; 
$20.88 for August, 1922; $21.98 for 
August, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); and $14.41 for August, 
1914. Fuel showed little change from 
the July level but was somewhat under 
the peak of February, 1923. It was, 
however, slightly higher than a year 
ago. Rent showed no change. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada constructed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics showed a slight de- 
cline in August as compared with July. 
Based upon average prices in 1913 as 
100 the index stood at 153.8 for August 
as compared with 153.6 for July; 149.5 
for August, 1922; 165.6 for August, 
1921; and 256.9 for May, 1920 (the 
peak). Five of the eight groups of 
commodities averaged lower. The vege- 
table products group and the animal 
products group were up while the non- 
metallic minerals group was unchang- 
ed. Consumers’ goods showed a small 
advance due mostly to increases in the 
food sroup. Producers’ goods declin- 
ed, the indexes for both building and 
eonstruction materials and for manu- 
facturers’ materials being lower. 


The index number based upon prizes 
of 271 commodities in 1890-1899 as 100, 
published by the Department of Labour 
since 1910, stood at 222.7 for August 
as compared with 224.7 for July; 222.8 
for August, 1922; 236.4 for August, 
1921; 356.6 for May, 1923 (the peak) ; 
and 186.3 for August, 1914. The most 
important declines occurred in cattle, 
sheep, and mutton, sugar, raw cotton, 
raw silk, jutes and hessians, pig iron, 
coke, raw rubber, linseed oil, and cop- 

ve. The principal advances were 
in western grains, hogs, dairy products, 
potatoes, fresh fish, flax fibre, bar silver, 
and coal oil. 
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The index number calculated by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce based on 
prices 1809 to 1918 as 100, was only 
shightly changed. The index of exports 
stood at 154.84 for August and 154.77 
for July, while that for imports was 
164.46 for August and 166.67 for July. 
The combined index of imports and ex- 
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ports fell from 160.67 for July to 159.65 
for August. Professor Michell’s index 
number of forty articles, twenty foods 
and twenty manufacturers’ goods, bas- 
ed on prices 1900 to 1909 as 100, ad- 
vanced from 176.4 for July to 178.6 for 
August, both foods and manufacturers’ 
ecods bemeg higher. 





CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING JULY, 1923 


HE figures shown below are derived 

from a statement prepared by the 
Department of Customs and Excise 
showing the imports of various classes of 
commodities, free and dutiable, for the 
months of July, 1922 and 1923, and for 
the four months ending July of these 
years, and the exports, domestic and 


foreign, of similar classes of goods for 
the same periods. 


The following table shows the imports, 
free and dutiable, and the exports, 
domestic and foreign, of the various 
classes of products, for the month of 
July, 1923. 

















Classes of goods 


Agricultura] and vegetable products, mainly foods.. 


Agricultural and vegetable products, other than 
BiCON Gy ORNS PRMORLAS EN EMO: BPSD EW Et tee Sy MU Sg hy oe Th aM SO AB 
Animal and aninidh PrOGUCHS.NaseUe ew ees .cleneers 8 
Fibres, textiles, and textile products................ 
Wood, wood productS and, papers cs... ccbe ce eet 


Tronl aNd ; Tess MTOMUCES Aili, we Na/aelan ie otal ers die a et Mal doen A 
Non-ferrous metals and their products......:....... 
Non-metallic minerals and products.................. 
Chemicals; and allied! ppreduetse: a/selnseee ude eo 
Miscellaneous) ;COMMOGIGIES Hise HAE kc) eh aa dicieals scietee 








Imports Exports 
Free Dutiable Domestic Foreign 
$ $ $ $ 

2,849,421 9 , 382 , 650 25,029,710 90,657 
2,020,242: 2,650,408 2,564,541 112,912 
1,324,834 1,889,736 12,585,106 331,486 
3,934,118 9,233, 806 729,629 107,767 
‘1,886,749 1,841,600 25,788,184 52,497 
2,797,510 13,380,433 4,991,990 507,500 
1,051,538 2,386,258 6,146,248 34,964 
7,941,007 7,007,531 2,558), 892 24,582) 
898, 409 (1,163,680 1,290, 4038 8,373 
1,797,134 2,137,166 1,818,045 209,412: 
26, 000., 962. 51,073,268 82,997,748 1,480,150 











In July, 1923, the auty collected 
amount to $11,110,921 as compared with 

15292,504) in July. 1922, 

The following comparative table 
shows the values of merchandise enter- 


ed for consumption and the merchan- 
dise, domestic and foreign, exported in 
the months of July, 1922 and 1923, and 
in the four months ending July of these 
years respectively: 














Month of July Four months ending July 








1922 1923 1922 1923 





a 


Merehandise entered for eonsumption 


Merchandise, domestic, exported..... 


Merchandise, foreign, exported....... 


Grand total, Canadian trade.. 





eee eer oer ee cose 


a ac ey 


eee ero er newer roe 


Bee eww emcee erecta 


Ce ee ee ar) 


60,757,019 
70,430,235 


181,187,254 
1,390,393 








182,577,647 











“ 
77,074,230 
82,997,748 


160,071,978 


1,480,150 
161,552,128 





$ 
236,242,576 
243,254 , 469 


—_—-— 


4,783,975 


484 ,281,020 


479,497,045 





$ 
814,153,440 
305,205,390 





619,358,830 
4,737,736 
624,096,566 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1923 


URING the month of August the 

Department received reports of 
two Boards of Conciliation and In- 
| vestigation appointed to deal with dis- 
putes between (1) the Hollinger Con- 
solidated Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont., 
McIntyre Porcupine Gold Mines, Schu- 
macher, Ont., and Dome Mines, Limit- 
ed, South Poreupine, Ont., and certain 
of their respective employees being 
miners, members of Poreupine Mine 
Workers’ Union; and (2) the Mon- 
treal Light, Heat and Power Con- 
solidated and certain of its employees 
being members of various unions em- 
ployed in the production and distribu- 
tion of electricity and gas. 


Applications Received 


During the month four applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
cilation and Investigation were re- 
ceived as follows: (1) from employees 
of the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany being members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamsip Ulerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 


No Board was established to deal 
“with this matter as it was held not to 
be a dispute within the meaning of the 
statute. 


(2) From employees of the British 
Columbia Electric Railway Company, 
Limited, being members of Divisions No. 
101, 109 and 134, Amalgamated Asso. 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. 


A Board was established and the fol- 
lowing members were appointed: Mr. 
A. M. Pound, Vancouver, B.C., chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other members of the Board, Messrs. 
A. G. McCandless and R. P. Pettipiece. 
both of Vancouver, B.C., nominees of 


the Company and employees respect- 
ively. 


(3) From certain employees of va- 
rious railways members of the Railway 
Association of Canada including the 
Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, being mainten- 
ance of way employees and railway 
shop labourers including bridge and 
building employees, trackmen, pump- 
men, pump  repairmen. — signalmen, 
track watchmen, shop labourers and 
others, represented by the United Bro- 
therhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


A Board was established and the fol- 
lowing members were appointed: 
Messrs. R. T. Riley, Winnipeg, and 
David Campbell, Winnipeg, nominees of 
the employers and employees respect. 
ively. A chairman had not been appoint- 
ed at the end of the month. 


(4) From certain employees of the 
Canadian Pacifie Railway Company 
being station agents, assistant agents, 
telegraph operators, train despatchers, 
traffic supervisors and linemen, mem- 
bers of the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers. With reference to this dis- 
pute a Board had not been established 
at the end of the month. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 

Reference was made. in the August 
issue of the Lapour GazerrE to the 
establishment of a Board to deal with 
a dispute between the Toronto Electric 
Commissioners and certain of their em- 
ployees being lmemen, groundmen, and 
others concerned in the work of power 
transmission and distribution, members 
of the Canadian Hlectrical Trades 
Union, Toronto Branch. The Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation met 
in Toronto during the month of August. 
Applheation was made to the Supreme 
Court of Ontario by the Toronto Elec- 
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trie Commissioners for an injunction 
order to restrain the Board from pro- 
ceeding with its inquiry on the grounds 
that it was not within the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Parliament to apply 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to municipal employees. The ap- 
plication of the Toronto Electric Com- 
missioners to the Court also disputed 
the validity of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


The application of the Toronto Hlec- 
tric Commission was heard by Mr. Jus- 
tice Orde in the Supreme Court of On- 
tario, and an interim injunction was 
granted on August 31, the judgment 
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being to the effect that the Board was 
restrained from interfering with the 
business of the Commission, having no 
power to enter upon the premises of 
the plaintiffs or examine their works 
or exercise any of those powers confer- 
red on such a Board by section 38 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. The Board, moreover, had no au- 
thority to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses or the production of books, 
papers, ec., being limited in its powers 
to an investigation of a voluntary char- 
acter. The effect of this judgment and 
the further procedure in connection 
therewith before the court was under 
consideration at the end of the month. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
Timmins, Ont.; McIntyre Porcupine Gold Mines, Schumacher, Ont.; 
and Dome Mines, Limited, South Porcupine, Ont.; and certain 
of their respective employees. 


A report was received from a Board 
established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines, Timmins, Ontario; the McIntyre 
Poreupine Gold Mines, Schumacher,, 
Ontario; and Dome Mines, Limited, 
South Porcupine, Ontario; and certain 
of their employees being miners, mem- 
bers of Poreupine Mine Workers’ Union. 
The Board was composed of Mr. H. McG. 
Quirk, Montreal, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Balmer 
Neilly, Toronto, and T. E. Ryan, South 
Porcupine, Ontario, nominees of the 
employers and men respectively. The 
report was unanimous and contained a 
recommendation that a conference be 
held between the two parties for the 
settlement of the differences. 


The text of the report is as follows :— 


Report of the Board 


Ottawa, Ont., August 8th, 1928. 
The Honourable James Murdock, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re the matter of the industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, and 
of. a dispute between the Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins, 
Ontario, McIntyre Porcupine Gold 
Mines, Schumacher, Ontario, and > 
Dome Mines, Limited, South Por- 
cupine, Ontario, (Employer), and 
certain of their respective employ- 
ees being mimers, members of Por- 
eupine Mine Workers Union, (Hm- 
ployees). 

Sir :— ) 

The Board established by you under 

date of 17th of July, 1923, composed 
of Mr. Balmer Neilly, of Toronto, rep- 
resenting the Employers and Mr. Thos. 
E. Ryan, South Porcupine, Ontario, — 
representing the Employees, and Mr. H. 
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McG. Quirk, of Montreal, appointed as 
Chairman in the absence of joint recom- 
mendation of the parties, have the 
honour to report: 


The Board held open sessions July 
24th, 25th, 26th, 27th and 28th, at Tim- 
mins, Ontario, and sessions in Ottawa, 
August 7th and 8th. 


Appearing before the Board on be- 
half of the employing companies were 
Messrs. A. F. Brigham, of the Hol- 
linger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limit- 
ed, H. P. de Pencier, of the Dome Mines, 
Limited, and R. J. Ennis, of the Mc- 
Intyre Porcupine Mines, Limited; on 
behalf of the employees, Messrs. Norman 
McKinnon, William McInnis and 
George Kenty. 


The nature of the dispute being one 
of a demand for increased wages, state- 
ments and arguments on this subject 
were submitted by the respective sides 
and a number of witnesses heard. 


A very serious effort has been made 
by the Board members to reach some 
basis upon which an unanimous report 
could be presented and the threatened 
trouble avoided. It is with genuine re. 
eret then, that we must report cur in- 
ability to reach eommon ground. 


Mr. Ryan is firmly and undoubtedly 
honestly of the opinion that, having re- 
gard to the high eost of living, high 
rents and the cost of fuel in Poreupine, 
the men are entitled to q substantial 
raise in pay, and only in an effort to 
reach common ground did he concede 
@ minimum raise of six cents per hour, 
or the re-establishment of the wage scale 
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in effect prior to the last reduction in 
the Porcupine Camp. 


Mr. Neilly is just as strongly of the 
opinion, based upon the evidence and 
facts available to the Board, that the 
wage scale now in effect is fair and 
equitable and as high as the companies, 
party to this dispute, might reasonably 
be expected to pay. 


The Chairman, unfortunately, finds 
himself in a position where he is unable 
to agree with the contention of either 
of the other members. 


The Board recognizes, however, that 
every dispute must eventually be set- 
tled, and in the end this controversy 
can only be settled by conference be- 
tween the parties involved. Hach must 
appreciate the loss entailed should a 
strike occur and the responsibility for 
delay or inaction must be borne by the 
party responsible. 


Recognizing this as fundamental, the 
Board is unanimously of the opinion 
and recommends that the parties to the 
dispute irrespective of whether they are 
members of the Poreupine Mine Work- 
ers’ Union or not get togetner, and fur- 
ther recommends that the proposed con- 
ference should take place not later than 


the fifteenth day of this month. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) E. McG. QuirK, 


Chairman. 
“ T. HK. Ryan, 
Member. 


B, NEILuy, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in dispute between the Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Consolidated and certain of its employees. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Montreal Light, Heat and 
Power Company Consolidated and 
certain of its employees being mem- 


bers of various unions employed 
in the production and _ distribution 
of electricity and gas. The Board 


was composed of Mr. F. W. Stewart, 
Montreal, chairman appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members cf the Board; Messrs. Ber- 
nard Rose and John T. Foster, both of 
Montreal, nominees of the Company and 
employees respectively. The report was 
unanimous and contained recommenda- 
tions for the settlement of the dispute 
which both parties later expressed their 
willingness to accept. The text of the 
report is as follows :— 
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Report of the Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, in the matter of differ- 
ence between Montreal Light, Heat 
and Power Company Consolidated 
and certain of its employees belong- 
ing to various organizations and 
employed in the Electrical and Gas 
Departments and Shops. 


To the Honourable 

James Murdock, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir :— . 

The Board constituted by. you in 
‘virtue of the above mentioned act and 
consisting of Mr. F. W. Stewart, chair- 
man; Mr. John T. Foster, representing 
the employees, and Mr. Bernard Rose, 
representing the employer, beg to re- 
port as follows :— 


The Board met and sat on the follow- 
ing days, July 30th, 31st, August Ist, 
2nd, 8rd, 6th, 7th, 9th and 10th. 


Application for a Board was made 
by the employees, and their demands 
were for a return to wages and condi- 
tions of labour that obtained in June 
1920, and re classification of certain 
classes of workers. 


The representatives of the men were 
Messrs. James Broderick, H. A. Spence 
and Frank Griffard. They were assisted 
by Messrs. R. Lynch, John Noble, 
Charles Hodgkiss and Alfred Lemieux. 
The Board requested these gentlemen 
to be present as witnesses in a consult- 
ing and advisory capacity and they were 
present on each day that the Board sat. 
Mr. Martm Codon acted as Secretary. 


The employees submitted a brief re- 
questing a return to the conditions 
mentioned in their application in order 
to establish higher and better standards 
of living. They contended that ‘they 
were entitled to consideration in this 
connection. 


The Company’s reply was to the ef- 
fect that the wages paid were adequate 
and based upon an award made in 1922, 
and accepted by the Company and the 
employees involved. 


The matter was then thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the parties. In accordance 
with the act, the Board made every en- 
deavour to get the parties to confer as 
often as possible in order that it might 
be able to reach a conclusion in the mak- 
ing of its award. 


In view of the request for increased 
wages to maintain a better standard of 
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living the Board has unanimously 
agreed that the following shall consti- 
tute the wages paid and conditions of 
employment and recommends an_ac- 
ceptance thereof for a period of two 
_years. It desires to be as fair as pos- 
sible to both sides and it feels that its 
award should be accepted by the inter- 
ested parties. It therefore recommends: 


First. — That an agreement be signed 
between the Company and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees covering 
wages, hours of labour and working con- 
ditions as contained in the agreement 
of the years 1922-1923, except as here- 
in-after amended. This agreement to 
take effect on the day that the present 
agreement expires and to continue in 
effect until June Ist, 1925. 


Second. — That the wages of all those 
employees whose rates are now from 
30 to 39 cents per hour inclusive, be in- 
creased 5 cents per hour. 


Third. — That the wages of all those 
employees whose rates are now from 
40 to 55 cents per hour inclusive, be in- 
creased 3 cents per hour. 


Fourth. — That the wages of all those 
employees whose rates are now from 
56 to 70 cents per hour inclusive, be in- 
creased 2 cents per hour. 


Fifth. — Monthly men covered by 
these agreements to be increased in like 
proportion. 


Sixth. — Engineer exhausters to be 
placed and considered in the same status 
as licensed men, plus any increase now 
agreed upon as per the foregoing. 


Seventh. — Meter makers or repairers 
other than first class men to be consider- 
ed and rated as specialists as follows: 
Ist year rate, 38.5 cents per hour; 2nd 
year rate, 46.3 cents per hour; 3rd year 
rate, 04.1 cents per hour; and 4th year 
rate, 62 cents per hour. Men employed 
on braiding work to be considered also 
in the same category and paid these 
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rates of pay. No men to suffer a re- 
duction in wages on account of the fore- 
going being put into effect. 


Eight. — On account of the fact that 
the first year apprentice rate is not cov- 
ered by sections two, three, and four, 
it is agreed that this rate will be 31 
cents per hour. 


Ninth. — Watchmen to be increased 
to $3.30 per day or night. 


Tenth. — The following to be added 
to the clause appertaining to temporary 
work; ‘‘If there is any evasion with ref- 
erence to the application of this clause, 
it shall be considered as a grievance and 
dealt with accordingly’’. 


Hleventh. — It is agreed with respect 
to the rates of pay for classifications 
obtaining in any department where such 
is not covered in the agreements for 
that particular department that the 
rates set for similar work or classifica- 
tion in other department schedules will 
be applied. 


Twelfth. — Piece work rates to be in- 
creased to at least the same percentage 
as the increase in hourly rates now 
agreed upon. 


The Board desires to express its very 
warm appreciation of the courtesy 
shown it by the representatives of the 
Company and the employees. The case 
for the men was very ably presented and 
argued. The same applies to the 
Company. It is delighted to learn that 
the good relations between employer 
and employees mentioned in the award 
of 1922 will continue. It trusts that the 
same good relations will be maintained 
for the period for which the Board rec- 
ommends that its award be acceptetd. 
The whole very respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) F. W. Stewart, 
Chairman. 


Rie ahet a © Oe iit 
as BERNARD Ross. 


Montreal, August 10, 1923. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1923 


HE number of strikes and lockouts 

in Canada in existence at some time 
or other during the month of August 
was four less than in July. The time 
loss for August was less than in August, 
1922, being 36,017 working days as com- 
pared with 450,692 working days lost 
in the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. 


—_—— 
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Sixteen disputes involving 2,907 work- 
people were carried over from July. 
One of the strikes commencing prior to 
August and one commencing during 
August terminated during the month. At 
the end of August, therefore, there were 
on record 15 strikes: rafting crew, South 
Devon; clothing workers, Toronto; 
photo engravers, Montreal; printing 
compositors, Hamilton; three strikes 
of printing compositors at  Mon- 
treal; printing compositors, Toronto; 
printing compositors, Winnipeg; print- 
ing compositors and pressmen, 
Halifax; printing compositors and 
pressmen, Ottawa; printing compositors 
and pressmen, Vancouver; motormen 
and conductors, Niagara Falls; long- 
shoremen, Miramichi, and seamen at 
Vancouver. 


One dispute which terminated during 
the month terminated in favour of the 
employers and a second ended in a com- 
promise. The latter which commenc- 
ed during August was to secure 
a signed agreement and certain changes 
in working conditions. A dispute as 


to the employment of certain workmen 
in the Drumheller Valley in Alberta was 
reported to have resulted in an inter- 
ruption of mining operations about the 
end of the month, about two thousand 
employees being involved. 


The industries chiefly affected by dis- 
putes were: Printing and Publishing, 
where ten disputes involving 707 em- 
ployees and resulted in a time loss of 
19,089 working days; Water Transpor- 
tation, two strikes, 429 employees, time 
loss of 11,583 working days; and Cloth- 
ing Manufacturing, two strikes, 153 em- 
ployees and a time loss of 2,403 work- 
ing days. 


The record of the Department in- 
cludes lockouts as well as strikes, but 
a lockout or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout is rare- 
ly encountered. In the statistical tables, 
therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. <A strike or lockout, 
included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work in- 
volving six or more employees and last- 
ing more than one worxing day. Dis- 
putes of only one days duration or less, 
and disputes involving less than six em- 
ployees are not included in the publish- 
ed record, but a separate record of such 
disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and the figures are given in the 
annual review. 


Information was also received in the 
Department relating to disputes causing 
interruptions to industry during July 
and August, which were not strikes as 
above defined. At Wabamun Lake, near 
Edmonton, 75 coal miners ceased work 
July 16, for increased wages. Negotia- 
tions were carried on, the increase was 
granted and work was resumed July — 
18. On August 1, 21 street railway 
employees at Moose Jaw went on strike 
against the discharge of one of the em- 
ployees. On August 2, the men return- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING AUGUST, 1923. 











c Industry, occupation 
and locality 





os 


Loeaingc— 


Rafting erew, pulp and paper 
South Devon, N. B. 


MANUFACTURING— 


Olothing: 


Clothing workers, Toronto, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing: 


Photo engravers, Montreal, Que. 


Printing eompositors, Hamilton, 


Ont. 

Printing ecompositors, Montreal, 
Que. 

Printing compositors, Montreal, 
Que. 

Printing compositors, Montreal, 
Que. 

Printing eompositors, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Printing compositors, Winnipeg, 


Man. 


Printing compositors and press- 
men, Halifax, N. S. 


Printing compositors and press- 
men, Ottawa, Ont. 


Printing compositors and press- 
men, Vancouver, B. C. 


Tron, Steel and Products: 


Steel workers, Sydney, N. S. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Street and Electric Railways: 


Motormen and conductors, Niaga- 
ra Falls, Ont. 


Water transportation: 


Longshoremen, Miramichi, N.B. 


Seamen, Vancouver, B.C. 
4 


Number of 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to August, 1923. 


8 mst Mm 
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37 999 Pommented June 12, for increased wages. Untermin- 
ated. 
25 | - 675 |Cammenced April 17, for recognition of union. Unter- 


minated. 


Sse ne May 2, 1921 for shorter hours. Untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by employ- 
ers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Unterminated. 
10 270 |Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to perform 
work that came from shop where strike existed. 


Unterminated. 

140 3,780 |Commenced July 1, 1921, for increased wages and 44 
bour week. Unterminated. 

12 824 |Commenced Sept>mber 15, 1921. Employer refused to 
negotiate a new agreement with the union. Unter- 
minated. 

334 9,018 |GCommenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 44- 
hour week. Unterminated. 

74 1,998 {Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
refusal of employers to renew agreement. Untermin- 
ated. 

25 675|Commenced May 2, 1921 for shorter hours with same 
weekly wages. Unterminated. 

84 2,268 {Commenced June 1, 1921, for increased wages and 
44-hour week. Unterminated. 

11 297 {Commenced May 2, 1921, for increased wages and 44 
hour week. Unterminated. 

1,700 1,700 |Commenced June 28, for increased wages, the 8-hour 
day and check-off system of collecting union dues. 
Work resumed August 2. 

9 243 |Commenced July 2, 1922, for recognition of union. 
Unterminated. 

250 6,750 |Commenced July 9, for increased wages and shorter 
hours. Unterminated. 

179 4,833| Commenced June 29, for increased wages. Unter- 


minated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during August, 1923. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing: 


Fur workers, Toronto, Ont. 





1,728]Commenced August 15, for a signed agreement and 
other changes. Terminated August 30. 
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ed to work pending a final settlement 
by a local arbitration board. 


The following notes give information 
in regard to certain disputes additional 
to that shown in the tabular statement. 


Fur Workers, Toronto: — On Au- 
gust 15, 128 fur workers in the employ 
of about twenty firms went on strike in 
Toronto when the employers refused to 
sign an agreement with them such as 
the union had made with the members 
of an association of fur manufacturers. 
At the end of the month this strike re- 
mained unterminated. 


PRINTING TRADES IN TEN CrTiEs: — 
The strike of printing trades in job of- 
fices in various cities which began in 
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the spring and early summer of 1921, 
for the 44-hour week, was still in pro- 
gress in ten cities, and at tne end of Au- 
gust involved 707 employees, mostly 
compositors, and resulted in a time loss 
of 19,089 working days. At the annual 
convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union held recently at Atlan- 
ta, Ga., it was decided to continue the 
strike. 


STEEL WORKERS, SYDNEY, N.S.: — 
The strike of steel workers at Sydney,. 
N.S., which commenced June 28, for 
increased wages, the 8-hour day and 
check-off system of collecting union 
dues, terminated on August 1. A de- 
tailed account of this strike was given’ 
in the August issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. | 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 


IRELAND DURING JULY, 1923 


HE British Ministry of Labour Ga- 

zette for August contains the follow- 
ing information respecting strikes and 
lockouts in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during July, 1923, based upon 
returns from employers and workpeo- 
ple. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
— The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work, reported to 
the Department as beginning in July 
in Great Britain and Northern Treland, 
was 37, as compared with 54 in the 
previous month and 21 in July 1929. 
In these new disputes approximately 
93,000 workpeople were directly involv- 
ed, and 1,000 indirectly involved (i.e., 
thrown out of work at the establish- 
ments where the disputes occurred, 
though not themselves parties to the 
disputes). -In addition, about 41,000 
workpeople were involved, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, in 37 disputes which 
began before July, and were still in 
progress at the beginning of that month. 


The number of new and old disputes. 
was thus 74, involving approximately 
95,000 workpeople, and resulting in a_ 
loss during July of about 1,665,000. 
working days. The principal new dis- | 
pute was that involving dock workers: 
at a number of the large ports. The 
dispute involving members of the Unit- 
ed Society of Boilermakers and Iron | 
and Steel Shipbuilders in federated - 
shipyards, which began on April 30, | 
continued throughout July. 1 





Causes. — Of the 37 disputes begin-— 
ning im July, 10, directly involving 42,- 
000 workpeople, arose out of proposed — 
reductions in wages; 10, directly involv- | 
ing 1,000 workpeople, on other wages— 
questions; 5, directly involving 1,000 
workpeople, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 9, directly involving 2,000 work-— 
people, on details of working arrange-_ 
ments; 3, directly involving 5,000 work- | 
people, in sympathy with workpeople 
involved in other disputes; and 4, di- 
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rectly involving 2,000 workpeople, on 
other questions. 


Resuuts. — Settlements were effect- 
ed during July in the case of 22 new 
disputes, directly involving 11,000 
workpeople, and 15 old disputes, direct- 
ly involving 2,000 workpeople. Of these 
new and old disputes, 12, directly in- 
volving 3,000 workpeople, were settled 
in favour of workpeople; 14, directly 
involving 7,000 workpeople, in favour 
of the employers; and 11, directly in- 
volving 3,000 workpeopie, were com- 
promised. In the case of 9 disputes, 
directly involving 3,000 workpeople, 
work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 


The following table analyses the dis- 
putes in progress in July by groups of 
industries :— 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE FEDERATION OF CaTHOLIC 
WORKERS OF CANADA 


HE second annual convention of the 

Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada was held in the city of Quebec 
from August 11 to 16. There were pres- 
ent 116 delegates representing 8% 
unions. The president, Mr. Pierre 
Beaullé, occupied the chair. 


About forty-eight resolutions were 
proposed and discussed. The more im- 
portant were the following: requesting 
the Provincial Government to pay pre- 
miums of $50 for each seventh, eighth 
and ninth child, and of $100 for all sub- 
sequent children, the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay half the amount of the 
premiums; requesting that preference 
be given to workers’ salaries in the pay- 
ment of all debts; requesting the Pro- 
vincial Government to increase the re- 
muneration of members of Conciliation 
and Arbitration Councils under the 
Trades Disputes Act; that the provi- 
sions of the Industria] Establishments 
Act relating to hours of work in tex- 


tile, rubber and tobacco factories be 
amended so as to provide for a 48 hour 
week for girls, women and boys under 
18 years of age, on account of unwhole- 
some conditions in these trades; and 
that women and girls in general be not 
allowed for any reason whatever to work 
during the noon hour; requesting the 
provineial authorities of Quebec to 
amend the Municipal Strikes and Lock- 
outs Act of 1911 so as to make it com- 
pulsory for both parties interested to . 
abide by the decision of the Arbitration 
Board appointed under this Act which 
prohibited strikes of punlic service em- 
ployees, i.e., policemen, firemen and 
waterworks employees; requesting the 
Provincial Government to place relig- 
ious holidays on the same footing as 
Sundays and that workers in factories 
be given a half-holiday on Saturdays; 
requesting the nomination of an inspec- 
tor to enforce the Sunday law; request- 
ing the Provincial Government to amend 
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the Industrial Establishments Act so as 
to procure suitable accommodation for 
workers who desire to take their meals 
on the premises; requesting the affiliat- 
ed syndicates of the Catholic Workers 
of Canada to direct their efforts towards 
the formation of co-operative societies, 
as a means of reducing the cost of living 
for a workman’s family; requesting the 
Provincial Government to amend the 
bylaw relating to the early closing of 
stores by substituting ‘‘6 o’clock’’ for 
‘‘7 o’elock’’; requesting the Provincial 
Legislature to institute a Superior Coun- 
eil of Labour in the Province of Quebec: 
directing that the bill affecting the bar- 
bers of the Province of Quebec be again 
presented at the next session of the Leg- 
islature; requesting the Board of 
Hygiene and the Provincial Govern- 
ment to prohibit the use of air brushes 
in the painting of bridges, buildings, 
ete.; protesting against the delay in re- 
vising the Industrial Accidents Act; 
protesting against the deiay in institut- 
ing the proposed Minimum Wages Board 
for women in industrial establishments ; 
requesting the Provincial Government 
to adopt during the next session a law 
requiring fair wages to be paid on gov- 
ernment work, the fair wage to be clear- 
ly mentioned in the contracts and to be 
based on rates fixed by the syndicate or 
unions operating in the district in which 
the work is to be done; requesting the 
Government to change the rates on 
foreign printed matter. 


A law relating to the incorporation 
of professional syndicates which was 
drafted by Mr. Lapointe, was unani-- 
mously approved. 


Several amendments were made to 
the Constitution of the Federation. 


Port Alfred was chosen as the place 
for the next convention. 


The following ‘officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mr. 
Pierre Beaullé, Quebec; Vice-President, 
Mr. A. Morin, Hull; Secretary, Mr. J. 
H. A. Poirier, Quebec; Treasurer, Mr. 
J. Comeau, Lachine. 
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Note on the Catholic Labour Movement 


An outline of the history and aims 
of ‘the Catholic labour movement in 
Canada is given in g ‘‘Souvenir Pro- 
gramme’’ issued in connection with the 
Convention. The movement is consider- 
ed under three aspects — the religious 
aspect, under which labour questions 
are considered as primarily matters of 
religion; the political aspect, that is the 
national as opposed to the international 
idea of labour organization; and the in- 
dustrial aspect, involving the questions 
of the organization of particular ‘trades. 


The movement to bring labour ques- 
tions within the religious sphere forms 
part of ‘the wider movement which give 
birth in the Province of Quebee to such 
social organizations as the ‘‘Uatholie 
Social Action’’ (Li’Action Sociale Ca- 
'‘tholique), and the ‘‘Peoples Social 
School”? (‘‘L’Keole Sociale Populai- 
re’’). Labour organization on a relig- 
10us basis was first proposed to the 
shoe workers’ union in 1901 by Cardinal 
Bégin and was furthered especially by 
the efforts of Mgr. Lapointe in the dis- 
trict of Chicoutimi about 1907, when 
the Mutual Labour Federation of the 
North was formed; by those of Mer. 
Cloutier of Three Rivers about 1913, 
and later by various Catholic organiza- 
tions. The Catholic syndicates or unions 
are essentially national, and are stated 
to be necessarily opposed to international 
unionism. In several districts, such as 
Chicoutimi and Hull, trade unions in 
the accepted sense were organized from 
the first on the Catholic and National 
basis, but in many localities where la- 
bour was otherwise organized the move- 
ment was limited to the formation of 
associations of labour men without ref- 
erence to occupation. It was from 
these ‘‘inter-professional’’ or miscel- 
laneous groups that many of the present 
unions have originated. The principles 
which underlie the Catholic workers’ 
organization are already followed by 
labour in several European countries. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ONTARIO FEDERATION OF 
FIRE FIGHTERS. 


HE Ontario Federation of Fire 

Fighters held their fourth annual 
convention at Hamilton on August 16 
to 18. The executive committee was 
given power to promote legislation which 
would combine the provisions of the 
Fire Departments’ Two Platoon Act and 
the Fire Departments’ Hours of Labour 
Act; give fire apparatus right of way 
when responding to fire calls; amend 
the Workman’s Compensation Act so 
that it will cover departments in which 
there is no pension fund, and in which 
the members are not paid their salary 
when off duty by reason of sickness or 
accident; require all municipalities 


having permanent firemen to institute 
pension or superannuation funds; and 
prohibit private parties to use the colour 
known as ‘‘fire department red’’. Res- 
olutions were passed favouring the en- 
actment of an old age pension law in 
Ontario and the instrucuon of school 
children in fire prevention. 


The executive committee reported 
that, acting on instructions from the con- 
vention of 1922 they secured the affilia- 
tion of the Federation with the Ontario 
Fire Prevention League, and also as- 
sociated membership in the National 
Fire Protection Association. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF JOURNEYMEN BARBERS’ FEDERATION 
OF ONTARIO. 


THe Journeymen Barbers’ Federation 

of Ontario held its eighth annual 
convention in Toronto on August 6, the 
president, Mr. Leon Worthall, occupy- 
ing the chair. The secretary, Mr. Albert 
Call, reported that an effort had been 
made to have a barbers’ licensing bill 
introduced in the Ontario legislature 
at the last session, but that the Provin- 
cial Government had at that time de- 
cided against introducing any further 
contentious legislation. Resolutions 
were adopted requiring members to 
adopt the official shop card containing 
the maple leaf and to display the same; 
urging all local unions to send delegates 
to future conventions; fixing the retir- 
ing ecard fee at $5; calling on local 
union members to secure the support 
of the medical profession for the pro- 
posed barbers’ license act; favouring 


the selection of Indianapolis as the 
permanent convention city for interna- 
tional conventions; reaffirming the pre- 
vious stand of the Federation in favour 
of a barbers’ license law; requesting the 
international representative to the con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada to introduce a resolu- 
tion in favour of Provincial license and 
sanitary laws for the protection of bar- 
bers and the public generally. 


The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Leon 
Worthall, Toronto; Ist Vice-President, 
Thomas McPherson, Guelph; 2nd Vice- 
President, E. A. Armour, ‘Hamilton; 
8rd Vice-President, A. R. Chambers, 
Sarnia; 4th Vice-President, O. Lacombe, 
Ottawa; 5th Vice-President, George 
Lewis, Toronto; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Albert Call, St. Catharines. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 


Fifth International Labour Conference. 


HE Canadian delegates who will 

attend the Fifth Session of the 
International Labour Conference at 
Geneva, commencing October 22, 1928, 
are as follows: 


Mrs. James Carruthers, of London, 
England, representing the Canadian 
Government. 


Mr. Tom Moore, president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
representing the workers. 


Mr. J. H. Sherrard, of Montreal, 
chairman of the board of directors of 


Simmons, Limited, representing the 
employers. 
Mrs. Carruthers had already been 


appointed adviser to the government 
delegation at the Conference. She 
acted as substitute for the Minister of 
Labour at the Eighteenth Meeting of 
the Governing Body, which was held at 
Geneva last April. 


First Session of Special Advisory Agricultural 
Committee. 


The first session of the Special 
Advisory Agricultural Committee, set 
up by the International Labour Offize 
and consisting of three representatives 
of the Governing Body of the Office, 
three representatives of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, and eleven experts representing 
agricultural organizations of the prin- 
cipal agricultural countries, was held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, on August 23. 
The agenda consisted of (1) vocational 
education of agricultural workers, (2) 
workers’ cooperation in agriculture, and 
(5) prevention of anthrax infection in 


flocks. The Committee decided to pre- 
pare a questionnaire designed to obtain 
the fullest possible information on the 
subject of vocational education of 
agricultural workers and submit it to 
the Governments of all countries. The 
Committee was unanimous in its desire 
to find ways and means to secure 
extended facilities which will enable 
agricultural workers to secure land and 
equipment through cooperation. It is 
believed that in this way production 
will be increased and its. stability 
insured. The representatives of the 
International Institute of Agriculture 
agreed to lay the whole question of 
anthrax before their next assembly and 
to draw the attention of all Govern- 
ments to the urgency of this problem. 
All the members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee indicated their desire for some 
form of effective collaboration between 
the International Labour Office and 
the International Institute of aa 
culture. 


On August 24 the Committee met 
with experts for the purpose of study- 
ing the two items on the agenda of the 
1924 International Labour Conference 
which affect agricultural workers. All 
of the members of the Committee urged 
the importance of developing facilities 
for the utilization of the leisure time 
of farm workers. It was stated, how- 
ever, that nothing should be done which 
might interfere in the life of the 
workers, but that facilities for recrea- 
tion should be developed in such a way 
as to leave them a complete liberty of 
choice. Both the International Labour 
Office and the International Institute 
of Agriculture will study this question 
in collaboration. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN 
REGARD TO INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 





A’ long ago as 1880 the Swiss Federal 

Council, in a circular note to the 
governments of the leading states of 
Hurope, suggested the holding of a 
conference for the discussion of inter- 
national conventions on various indus- 
trial questions, including ‘‘ prohibition 
of employment of women and children 
in dangerous or unhealthy processes.’’ 
Owing to the unsatisfactory response, 
this conference was not held. Ten years 
later Germany convened a conference 
of all governments prepared to con- 
sider international agreements for the 
improvement of industrial conditions, 
including the promotion of measures 
to safeguard the health of the workers. 
This conference—the first International 
Labour Conference ever attended by 
official representatives of the govern- 
'ments of EKurope—met in Berlin in 
March, 1890, and lasted fifteen days. 
Fourteen countries were represented. 
~The conference discussed employment 
in dangerous or unhealthy processes, 
but took no decision. In 1897 a further 
Congress was held at Brussels, and 
considered; among other things, the 
standardization of legislation on un- 
healthy or dangerous trades. 


Out of this Congress sprang the 
International Association for Labour 
Legislation, the forerunner of the pres- 
ent International Organization. In 
1905, 15 years after the Berlin Confer- 
ence, the second official international 
labour eonference was held at Berne, 
on the invitation of the Swiss Govern- 
ment. Fifteen European States were 
represented. The conference consider- 
ed two subjects, one of which was the 
prohibition of the use of white phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches. 
A convention on the subject was draft- 
ed. It was formally adopted by a 
Diplomatic Conference in 1906, and 
signed by seven States: Denmark, 


eee 


France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands. 
Great Britain adhered to the 2onven- 
tion in 1908, Canada in 1914, New 
Zealand in 1911, South Africa in 1910, 
Norway in 1914, and Spain in 1909. 


Since 1919 the following additional 
countries have ratified the convention: 
Austria, Australia, Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Esthonia, Finland, Free City 
of Danzig, India, Japan, Poland, Rou- 
mania and Sweden. Measures for the 
application of the convention have also 
been adopted in Argentina and Greece. 


The Peace Treaty. 


One of the first acts of the Peace 
Conference of 1919 was the appoint- 
ment of a Commission ‘‘to consider the 
international means necessary to secure 
common action on matters affecting 
conditions of employment’’. The pres- 
ent International Labour Organization 
constituted by Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles as one of the autonomous 
institutions of the League of Nations, 
was the outcome of the deliberations 
of this Commission. The preamble to 
Part XIII of the Treaty recites various 
directions in which an improvement of 
conditions of labour is ‘‘urgently re- 
quired,’’ and these include— 

‘The protection of the worker against 


sickness, disease, and injury arising out of 
his employment.’’ 


In an annex to Part XIII was set out 
the agenda for the first meeting of the 
Annual International Labour Confer- 
ence constituted as part of the new 
organization. This agenda included— 


(1) Women’s employment—in unhealthy pro- 
cesses; 


(2) Employment of children—in unhealthy 
processes; and 


(3) The extension and application of the 
Berne Convention of 1906 on the pro- 
hibition of the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches (see 
above). 


The Washington Conference, 1919. 


Reports showing the state of the law 
in various countries concerning the 
above questions were prepared by an 
Organizing Committee in advance of 
the Conference, which met in Wash- 
ington in October, 1919. The confer- 
ence appointed a Commission consisting 
of seven government representatives, 
seven employers’ delegates, and seven 
workers’ delegates, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. T. M. Legge (British 
Government) to consider items (1) 
and (2) given above, namely, the em- 
ployment of women and children in 
unhealthy processes. 


The Commission, in a report present- 
ed to the conference on November 19th, 
called attention to the difficulty of 
excluding discussion on the employ- 
ment of men, as well as women and 
children, in unhealthy processes. The 
Committee recommended— 


(1) Prohibition of the employment of women 
and young persons in certain lead 
processes; 


(2) Regulation of the employment of women 
and young persons in certain other lead 
processes; 


(3) The inclusion on the agenda for the next 
Conference of the question of the use of 
white lead in house-painting; 


(4) The consideration by the next Conference 
of the question of prohibiting the use of 
mercury in felt hat making; 


(5) The study by the next Conference of the 
dangers arising from carbonic oxide gas 
in certain branches of gas manufacture; 


(6) The preparation by the International 
Labour Office of a list of the principal 
processes to be considered as unhealthy; 


(7) The formation of a health section in the 
International Labour Office to keep in 
touch with the medical departments of 
Government offices charged with the 
application of factory laws; 
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(8) The suggesting to all Governments not 
already having a‘ medical organization of 
this kind that they should make provision 
for a service specially charged with the 
duty of safeguarding the health of the 
workers, in addition to a system of 
efficient factory inspection. 


The Commission also expressed the 
hope :— 

That medical inspection to safeguard the 
health of the workers will be instituted in all 
countries; that disability due to occupational: 
diseases, like disability resulting from indus- 
trial accidents, will be compensated; and 
that all such cases of occupational disease 
will be notified by physicians. 


Finally, the Commission urged the 
conference to adopt a convention re- 
quiring the disinfection of wool in 
countries recognized as_ particularly 
dangerous from the point of view of 
anthrax, or, if this were not possible, 
disinfection at the port of arrival. In 
the case of horsehair for the manu- 
facture of brushes, disinfection in the 
factory should be required. As regards 
horsehair for weaving or for mattresses, 
and the handling of hides and skins of 
every kind, researches should be made 
for a solution of the problem of the 
prevention of anthrax. 


The report was adopted by the con- 
ference, together with a resolution pro- 
posed by Dr. Miall (British employers) : 


That an Advisory Committee, on 
which the governments, the employers 
and the workers shall be represented, 
shall be appointed without delay to 
keep in touch with the work of the 
health section of the International 
Labour Office. 


Subsequently, the chief proposals of 
the Commission were embodied in for- 
mal recommendations, and adopted, as 
follows :— 


(1) Recommendation concerning the Protec- | 


tion of Women and Children against Lead 
Poisoning. 


(2) Recommendation concerning the Hstab- 
lishment of Government Health Services. 


(3) Recommendation concerning the Preven- 
tion of Anthrax. 
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The Conference also adopted :— 


(4) A Recommendation that each country 
which had not already done so should 
adhere to the Berne Convention of 1906, 
on the prohibition of the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches. 


A Health Section of the International 
Labour Office has since been created 
to deal with all questions connected 
with industrial hygiene, including 
comparison and co-ordination of the 
legislative provisions of different coun- 
tries; it also undertakes general or 
special inquiries on unhealthy occupa- 
tions. A safety service has more re- 
eently been created which studies the 
reports of factory inspectors in respect 
of accident prevention and of other 
organizations which enforce safety 
measures, prepares comparative studies 
of the organization of factory inspec- 
tion in industrial countries, and com- 
piles information concerning the latest 
developments relating to industrial 
safety for publication by the Office. 


Notes on Industrial Hygiene pre- 
pared by the Health Section appear 
regularly in the International Labour 
Review, the monthly magazine of the 
International Labour Office, and 
bibliographical notes are published 
from time to time. 


The office has also published several 
studies on Industrial Hygiene, includ- 
ing ‘‘Cancer of the Bladder among 
workers in Aniline Factories.”’ 


An Advisory Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene was established in 1921 econ- 
sisting of experts from Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Spain, Belgium, 
Ttaly, Japan, Holland, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, the United States and from 
the League of Nations. 
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The Geneva Conference, 1921. 


In accordance with the suggestions 
of the Committee on Unhealthy Pro- 
cesses of the Washington Conference 
(see above), the agenda for the Third 
Meeting of the International Labour 
Conference, which opened in Geneva in 
October, 1921, included :— 


(1) Disinfection of Wool 
Anthrax Spores; 


infected with 


(2) Prohibition of the Use of White Lead in 
Painting, 


The agenda also included :— 


(3) Protection of Agricultural Workers 
against Accident, Sickness, ete., and 


(4) Compulsory Medical Examination of 
Children Employed on Board Ship. 


On these four items, five decisions— 
three Conventions, one Recommenda- 
tion and one Resolution—were adopt- 
ed, as follows :— 


(1) Resolution concerning Anthrax. 


(2) Draft 
Lead. 


Convention Concerning White 


(3) Recommendation concerning Social In- 
surance in Agriculture. 


(4) Convention concerning Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Agriculture. 


(5) Convention concerning Medical Examina- 
tion of Children Employed at Sea. 


Action taken on Labour Conference Proposals 


A bulletin was published by the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 
on June 18, 1923, showing the action 
which has been taken in various 
eountries on the draft conventions and 
recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference, 1919-1921. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


‘THE eleventh annual meeting of the 

International Association of Public 
Employment Services was held in the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, on Sep- 
tember 4-7. There were in attendance 
representatives of the Federal and State 
Employment Services of the United 
States of America, Federal and Provin- 
cial representatives of the Employment 
Service of Canada, among the latter 
being included all the superintendents 
of the twenty-five Ontario local offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada, 
together with a number of others who, 
while not officially connected with any 
branch of government employment ser- 
vice, were nevertheless identified with 
related interests. 


The proceedings opened with an even- 
ing session on the 4th instant, presided 
over by Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, Director 
of the Employment Department of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, Chicago, and formerly Di- 
rector of the Employment Service of 
Canada. An address of welcome was 
given to the delegates by Mayor C. A. 
Maguire, of Toronto. 


The Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, Min- 
ister of Health and Labour for Ontario, 
contributed an interesting address, 
which he referred to as his initial 
public deliverance in his capacity of 
Minister. Dr. Godfrey regarded ‘the 
functions of labour minister and health 
minister as being so intimately related 
that they were properly included in the 
one department, and emphatically ex- 
pressed it to be his aim, during the 
period that he was called upon to fill 
such a position, to ensure as far as was 
humanly possible that the health of the 
workers in the Province of Ontario 
would be effectively safeguarded. 


Mr. HE. J. Henning, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Labour, 
United States Government, delivered 


his address as president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services, dealing with some of the 
problems that presented themselves in 
the United States, and a forceful and 
eloquent address was delivered by Mr. 
Frank Hodges, Secretary of the Miners’ 


Federation of Great Britain. Mr. Hodges 


was in Toronto en route to Vancou- 
ver for the purpose of attending the 
convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress. The special theme of Mr. 
Hodges’ address was that of labour 
problems, both industrial and political, 
as they presented themselves in Great 
Britain. He portrayed in very vivid 
language the tremendous problems im- 
posed upon Great Britain as a conse- 
quence of the disordered conditions pre- 
vailing generally in Europe, and stated 
that if Europe was unable to recover 
itself Great Britain must see to it that 
She was not overwhelmed with the dé- 
bris of such a catastrophe. 


The morning session on Wednesday, 
September 5, was devoted to the consid- 
eration of the subject of public em- 
ployment services, Mr. H. C. Hudson, 
General Superintendent Ontario Of- 
fices, Employment Service of Canada, 
occupying the chair. 


Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director, Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, outlined the 
history of this organization during the 
past year, and stated that although the 
improved industrial conditions prevail- 
ing in Canada afforded a better oppor- 
tunity for workers to secure employ- 
ment without the aid of an employ- 
ment office, during the first 
months of the present year over 32,000 
more placements had been made by the 
offices of the Employment Service than 
during the same period of 1922, and he 
confidently predicted that by the end of | 
the year the increase over that of last 
year would be not less than 50,000. 
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Mr. Francis I. Jones, Director Gen- 
eral, United States Employment Ser- 
vice, Washington, D.C., outlined the 
activities of public employment services 
in his country. Mr. Jones indicated 
that forty-one of the States in the 
Union had now established government 
employment offices and that, while much 
yet remained to be done, very material 
progress had been made in the direction 
of a more complete organization of the 
Service in the United States. 


Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
the subject of unemployment, the meet- 
ing being under the chairmanship of 
the Hon. A. L. Urick, Commissioner of 
Labour, Des Moines, Iowa. <A_ highly 
instructive paper on the subject of La- 
bour Statistics—Employment and Un- 
employment, was read by Mr. Ethelbert 
Stewart, Commissioner of Labour and 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labour. Mr. Stewart laid the problem 
of unemployment directly at the door 
of industry, and using the iron and steel 
industry as an illustration, declared 
that 1t was up to that industry to answer 
the question as to why there should be 
on its payrolls in January 441,560 
names, and in October only 292,469, a 
difference of employment between the 
highest and the lowest of 149,091. 


Dr. G. Reaman, Edueational Director 
of the Toronto Y.M.C.A., contributed 
a paper on Education as a Solution for 
the Problem of Unemployment, which 
provoked a warm discussion on the sub- 
ject of specialization of occupations and 
the decline of craft pride. 


The morning session on the 6th in- 
stant was presided over by Mr. R. A. 
Flinn, Chief of the Employment Divi- 
sion, New York State Department of 
Labour. The subject under discussion 
was that of rehabilitation. Mr. T. G. 
Mill, head of the Juvenile and Handicap 
Section of the Employment Service of- 
fice in Toronto, read a paper in which 
he dealt with the problem of the place- 
ment of the handicappea worker. The 
Psychology of Failure was the aspect 
of the problem of rehabilitation dealt 
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with by Mr. N. L. Burnette, Welfare 
Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The relation of workmen’s 
compensation to the subject of rehabili- 
tation was the theme of a paper read by 
Mr. T. N. Dean, Statistician, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario, while 
Mr. John E. Ransom, Superintendent of 
the Michael Reese Dispensary, Chicago, 
contributed a paper on the Rehabilita- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped 
Civilian. : 


The afternoon session specialized on 
the subject of migratory labour, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Charles J. 
Boyd, General Superintendent of the 
Illinois Free Employment Offices, Chi- 
cago. Two interesting and _ practical 
papers were submitted at this session. 
One dealt with the subject of the migra- 
tion of negroes in the United States 
from the southern to the northern states, 
by Mr. Phillip Brown, United States 
Department of Labour, Washington, 
D.C., in which the exodus of nearly 
300,000 negroes from their homes in the 
south to seek new homes in the northern 
states since the beginning of the present 
year was very vividly and picturesquely 
portrayed. 


The second paper was submitted by 
Mr. T. A. MacDonald, Employment 
Supervisor, Abitibi Power and Pulp 
Company, Iroquois Falls, Ont., and 
dealt with the problem of employment 
in the lumber industry. Mr. MacDonald 
intimately revealed the difficulties con- 
fronting his own and _ similar com- 
panies in obtaining sufficient suitable 
labour, and paid a high compliment to 
the Employment Service of Canada for 
the efficient assistance given in that 
direction. Mr. MacDonald, in answer 
to a question, stated that his firm felt 
obliged at times to seek the assistance 
of private employment agencies as such 
private agencies would give preferential 
treatment when they were remunerated 
for so doing, but that the offices of the 


Employment Service of Canada 
would not give’. preferred _ treat- 
ment to any ‘employer. Mr. Mac- 
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Donald took occasion of the oppor- 
tunity to call to the attention of the 
United States representatives the fact 
that the pulp and paper and lumber in- 
terests had been very seriously affected 
and the labour supply considerably re- 
duced as a consequence of the successful 
efforts made by United States employ- 
ers to attract from Canada labour suit- 
able for these industries. It was point- 
ed out to Mr. MacDonald that private 
commercial employment agents in east- 
ern Canada operating in provinces 
where such agencies haa not been made 


illegal had materially contributed to the 


exodus of skilled lumber workers to the 
United States, and that these private 
agencies had taken this action on the 
same principle that they gave preferred 
treatment to certain employers, name- 
ly, that it paid them best. 


About one hundred and thirty at- 
tended the dinner session given in the 
King Edward Hotel on the evening of 
September 6. The chairman of this ses- 
sion was Mr. J. H. H. Ballantyne, Dep- 
uty Minister of Labour, Province of 
Ontario, who contributed a most 
thoughtful address. Miss Margaret 
Strong, a former member of the staff 
of the International Labour Office, 
Geneva, spoke on the subject of Agvicul- 
ture and the International Labour Or- 
ganization. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing and instructive contribution made 
during the conference was contained in 
the address of Dr. Fred H. Albee, Chair- 
man of the New Jersey Rehabilitation 
Commission, who spoke on the subject 
of the Co-ordination of Rehabilitation 
and Its Relation to the Public Employ- 
ment Service. Dr. Albee told a won- 
derfully romantic story, which was 
graphically illustrated by lantern slides, 
of the stupendous contribution which 
medical and surgical science could make 
toward the rehabilitation of such as had 
been handicapped as a result of war or 
industrial injuries. This work at pres- 
ent was only in its infaney, but in the 
State of New Jersey the magnitude of 
the problem and the value of the con- 
tribution to be made by surgical science 
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had been realized to such an extent that 
ever-increasing provision was 


being 


! 


made for the treatment of handicapped | 
men and women, with a view to restor- © 


ing them as fully as possible to such a | 


state of physical efficiency that they 
would be self-supporting. A hearty 
vote of thanks was tendered to Dr. 
Albee for the address, the whole 
gathering rising and singing ‘‘For he’s 
a Jolly good fellow’’. 


At the morning session on the 7th 
instant a discussion took place on the 
subject of a proposed amalgamation otf 
the Association with the International 
Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials. The two organizations are so 
very intimately related that it was the 
opinion of many that they should be 
united. It was decided, however, to defer 
further consideration of the matter 
until the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion, which will be held in Chicago next 
May, simultaneously with the meeting 
of the International Association of Gov- 
ernmental Labour Officials. 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, H. J. Hen- 
ning, Assistant Secretary, United States 
Department of Labour, Washington, D. 
C.; Past President, Bryce M. Stewart, 
Director Employment Department, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, Chicago; First Vice-President, 
Charles J. Boyd, General Superintend- 
ent, Illinois Free Employment Offices, 
Chicago; Second Vice-President, Hon. 
A. L. Urick, Commissioner of Labour, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Third Vice-presi- 
dent, J. J. Burke, Deputy Commissioner 
of Labour, Connecticut; Secretary- 
treasurer, Marion Findlay, Department 
of Labour, Toronto, Ont.; Executive 
Committee, R. A. Rigg, Director, Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, Ottawa; 
Francis I. Jones, Director General, Unit- 
ed States Employment Service, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Washington, D.C., and 
Joseph Ainey, General Superintendent 
Quebee Offices, Employment Service of 
Canada, Montreal. 
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DISPUTE IN THE ANTHRACITE COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


N account of the negotiations be- 
tween the anthracite coal mine 
operators in the United States and the 
United Mine Workers of America was 
given in the August issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, on pages 878 and 879. 
After the break-off of negotiations be- 
tween representatives of the operators 
and the union on July 27, a deadlock 
continued until August 20, when they 
met again to resume negotiations. The 
following day, however, negotiations 
were again broken off upon the rejec- 
tion by the mine workers of a proposal 
made by the operators that the matters 
in dispute be submitted to arbitration, 
but that there be no downward revision 
in wages made by the arbitrators and 
that there be no suspension of work on 
September 1. 


On August 24, Governor Gifford Pin- 
chot of the State of Pennsylvania un- 
dertook to mediate in this controversy, 
and immediately held conference with 
the two parties. On August 29 he sub- 
mitted a proposed basis of settlement 
at a joint conference. The scheme of 
‘settlement suggested by him was on 
the following basis: 


1. Recognition of the basic eight- 
hour day for all employees. If longer 
hours are necessary at certain times, 
or in certain occupations, the overtime 
to be paid for at the rate for the eight 
hours. 


2. A uniform increase of 10 per cent. 
to all employees, this increase to take 
effect September 1. 


3. Full recognition of the union by 
the operators, without the check-off, 
but with the right to have a Union 
representative present when the men 
are paid. 


4. Complete recognition of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. 


Two days later both parties met 
Governor Pinchot, but the terms of 
settlement proposed by him were not 
entirely acceptable to either side. It 
was decided, however, to continue nego- 
tiations. On September 1, on the ex- 
piration of the old agreement, work 
was suspended by the miners. It was 
reported that, of the 158,000 men em- 
ployed in the anthracite coal fields, all 
but 4,000 walked out, only the main- 
tenance men remaining at work in ac- 
cordance with the general practice of 
the union. 


Governor Pinchot continued the ne- 
gotiations and on September 8 the 
representatives of the miners and 
operators reached an agreement for a 
two-year contract on the basis of the 
proposals of the Governor, subject to 
ratification by a ballot of the miners 
on September 17. The agreement being 
ratified work was resumed on Septem- 
ber? 49: 
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LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 





Reports by Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) Tobacco Manufacturing 
Industry, 1921; (b) Pulp and Paper Industry, 1922. 


"THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

recently issued a report for the 
calendar year 1921 on the tobacco 
manufacturing: industry in Canada, as 
well as a preliminary report on the pulp 
and paper industry for the calendar 
year 1922. Previous reports in this 
series relating to the various industries 
were outlined in the August issue of the 
Lapour GaAzerre and in previous issues. 


Tobacco Manufacturing Industry in Canada, 
1921. 


The report on the tobacco manufac- 
turing industry in Canada during 1921 
shows that there were in operation 119 
plants, of which 23 were manufacturing 
tobacco only, 81 cigars only, and one 
cigarettes oniy ; 4 factories manufactur- 
ed tobacco and cigars and the remain- 
ing 10, tobacco and cigarettes. 


The following table shows the plants 
in operation during 1921, classified by 
provinees: 








1920: 
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There was a reduction in the num- 
ber of plants from 1920, as follows,— 
one less in Quebec, 4 less in Ontario 
and one less in Alberta. 


The following table contains some of 
the principal statisties for the calendar 
years 1920 and 1921. 
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Tobacco, smoking, etc. All Factories 

1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 
94 27 25 125 119 
35,757,047, 13,356,437| 11,993,028] 47,322,591) 47,750,075 
1,091 296 271 1,194 1,362 
260 58 49 244 309 
2,198,259 833,999 669,284, 2,777,766] — .2, 867,543 
2,436 785 * 1,012 3,362 3,448 
3,431 950 1,256 4,475 4,687 
3,647,144] 1,181,487} 1,084,502) 5,841,308] 4,731,646 
15,374,366) 10,561,596] 8,064,946] 28,387,747) 23,430,332 
52,050,244) 19,526,571) 14,910,006} 74,652,188] 66,960,250 
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The folowing table shows the num- 
her of employees by sex and the amount 
paid in salaries and wages: 






































Number of Sala- 
Classes of employment emp'oyees he 
—_—_—_ an 
Male )Female| wages 
Officers, superintendents and $ 
MANOR CLG wees. teem ee er 213 5} 846,748 
Wage earners, average No...| 3,448] 4,687] 5,731,646 
Clerks, stenographers, etc... 1,149 804) 2.020.795 
4,819 4,996) 8,599,189 





In a classification of the number of 
wage earners by months, January is 
shown to be month of lowest employ- 
ment for both male and female em- 
ployees, the number employed being 
3,008 males and 4,142 females, while 
September was the month of greatest 
employment for both sexes with 3,760 
males and 5,299 females employed dur- 
ing the month. 


A classification of employees accord- 
ing to age and their weekly wage 
earnings for all factories is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Pulp and Paper Industry in 1922. 


The preliminary report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
pulp and paper industry in Canada 
during 1922 shows that there were 104 
mills in operation as compared with 
100 in 1921. Of these mills, 43 manu- 
factured pulp only, 33 manufactured 
paper only and 28 were combined pulp 
and paper mills. The total production 
of pulp in the 71 mills engaged in its 
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manufacture was 2,150,251 tons valued 
at $84,947,598 as compared with 1,549,- 
082 tons valued at $78,338,278 in 1921, 
representing an increase of 38.8 per 
cent in quantity. The 61 mills in 1922 


. manufacturing paper produced 1,366,- 


815 tons of paper together with certain 
miscellaneous products, with a total 
value of $107,085,766, an increase of 
34.1 per cent in quantity over 1921. In 
1922, newsprint paper which forms an- 
nually about 80 per cent of the paper 
production in Canada amounted to 
1,081,364 tons valued at $75,971,327, an 
increase of 34.3 per cent over 1921. 


The capital invested in the industry 
increased from $379,812.751 in 1921 to 
$381,006,324 in 1922. 


The total number of employees on 
salaries and wages in 1922 was 25,830 
and their total payroll $32,918,955, 
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Groups of years Total 
weekly wages 
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$30 but under $35.... 122 ree eee ae 126 
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ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN NOVA SCOTIA 


HE activities of the Nova Scotia Ac- 


cident Prevention Association from . 


month to month are described in Indus- 
trial Safety News, published by the As- 
sociation in the interests of safety in 
the Province. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act allows certain powers to 
such an association when properly con- 
stituted, allowing it to make rules for 
the prevention of accidents, these rules, 
when approved by the Compensation 
Board, to be binding on all the em- 
ployers who are included in the classes 
or groups affected thereby. As in other 
Provinces the industries ot Nova Scotia 
are divided, for insurance purposes, into 
classes and sub-classes or groups, each 
class or group having a separate rate 
of assessment which is pased upon its 
particular accident record. Hach group 
is thus in the nature of a mutual in- 
surance association, in which the group 
members are jointly lable for the com- 
pensation payments arising out of an 
accident at a particular plant. Under 
these conditions, it is pointed out, all 
employers should be interested in ac- 
cident prevention throughout their 
particular industry. 


As an example of the work of the 
Association the following case may be 
mentioned. The Factories Inspector of 
Nova Scotia recently brought an action 
against the operator of a sawmill for 
failure to comply with certain orders 
for the safeguarding of saws and other 
dangerous equipment. The defendant 
claimed that the orders were not practic- 
able or necessary and that no serious 
accident had occurred at his mill. As 


the inspector’s requirements followed 
the regulations made by the Nova Scotia 
Accident Prevention Association to 
govern the lumbering and sawmill group 
of industries, a representative of that 
association was subpoenaed as a witness 
in the case. The defendant was found 
euilty of violation of the Factories Act 
and the magistrate imposed upon him 
a fine of $25, with costs. Industrial 
Safety News, the organ of the Associa- 
tion, while expressing regret at having 
to assist in the conviction of a member 
of the association, points out that an 
accident resulting from this employer’s 
negligence might have cost the employ: 
ers in the lumbering group many thou- 
sands of dollars. 


The association at a recent meeting 
noted the somewhat unsatisfactory ex- 
perience of the lumbering group, and 
a special effort is being made to reduce 
the accidents in this group during the 
present year. Some improvement is al- 
ready evident in the accident record for 
the second quarter of the present year, 
when the lumbering industry alone 
showed a decline as compared with the 
first quarter. However, the reduction 
is attributed in part to the fact that 
lumbering work being largely seasonal] 
fewer men were exposed to the hazard 
of the industry in the second quarter 
of the year. 


The following table shows the num- 
ber of accidents reported in the several 
groups in the first and second quarters 
of the present year. Medical aid cases, 
and those involving no loss of working 
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time, are not included in the figures. in the second.as compared with thirteen 


Seventeen fatal accidents were reported 


in the first quarter. 


ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRIES OF NOVA SCOTIA IN FIRST TWO QUARTERS OF 1923 








Class of Industry 





Transportation 
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Totals 
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First Quarter Second Quarter 
of 1923 of 1928 
Number Percent Number Percent _ 
Ao jopcliae ee 667 44.0 720 45 .2 
SSovondtadde 301 20.2 231 | 14.4 
Hc sOngeCn ses 233 16.3 318 19.8 
bohor bor Pad. 101 6.7 110 7.0 
foletsteitsetsietels 33 2.2 34 2.1 
dobooate Be ct 24 1.6 36 2.2 
selotetersie orers eis 119 tee 122 7.5 
jonpeoe oeOe 2 0.1 9 0.9 
be babncatece 13 | 0.9 10 0.9 
Bal tldscatanc 1493 100.0 1590 100.0 














THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 
1923, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


“THE volume of employment as in- 

dicated in reports from employers 
of labour to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics showed another small increase 
at the beginning of August, which 
brought the index number very slight- 
ly above 100 for the first time since 
the end of 1920. This favourable po- 
sition as compared with any period of 
1921 and 1922 may be seen in the ac- 
companying chart. It will also be ob- 


served that the tendency during the 
greater part of this year has been up- 


ward; the only retrogressive movement 
that has been shown since the end of 
December reflected the temporary ces- 
sation of operations during the Easter 
holidays at the beginning of April. 
While the trend during the greater part 
of 1922 was also favourable, the re- 
covery was made from a very much 
lower level than in 1928, and the curve 
failed to attain a position higher than 
4 points below the base line of January, 
1920. While it is expected that fur- 
ther moderate improvement will be in- 
dicated during the next two or three 
months, it is not anticipated that the 


eurve during 1923 will reach a point 
very much above its present position. 


A combined working force of 823,605 
persons was recorded by the 5,862 firms 
making returns for August 1; the same 
employers reported that they had 818.- 
030 persons working for them at the 
beginning of July, an expansion of 
rather better than 5,000 workers during 
the month. This caused the index num- 
ber to increase from 99.5 on July 1 to 
100.2 for the period under review, 
whereas at the beginning of August, 
toe and: tO2) it had’ stood’ at. 934 
and 88.9, respectively. The extension 
of summer operations in construction 
and transportation accounted for the 
ereater part of the gain, although there 
were also additions to staff in summer 
hotels, in the mining of metallic ores, 
im communication, saw mills, fruit and 
vegetable canneries, and electric cur- 
rent plants. In spite of the improve- 
ment in the three industries last men- 
tioned, the trend of employment in man- 
ufacturing as a whole was downward, 
chiefly on account of curtailment of 
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operations in rubber factories, supple- 
mented by smaller losses in leather, 
edible animal products, textiles, chem- 
icals, iron and steel and mineral pro- 
duets. Logging showed further sea- 
sonal contractions and coal mining and 
trade were less active. 


Quebee, the Prairie provinces and 
British Columbia registered inereased 
employment, but in Ontario and the 
Maritime district reductions were re- 
corded. In Quebec, the construction 
industries reported substantial expan- 
sion; the railway ear shops were decid- 
edly busier and improvement was also 
indicated m saw mills, railway trans- 
portation and sugar refineries. On the 
other hand, the production of rubber 
and elastic goods showed considerable 
curtailment, although active operations 
were resumed in some footwear works. 
In addition, textile factories experienc- 
ed further seasonal dullness, and log- 
ging operators continued to report de- 
clines, also seasonal in character. Gen- ' 
eral improvement was recorded in the 
Prairie district, the gains im railway 
construction and transportation being 








ed larger payrolls. The only decline 
of any importance was that in building 
eonstruction. Conflicting tendencies in 
different groups in the Maritime prov- 
inces resulted in a 3 per cent reduction 
in employment. Marked activity was 
evidenced in highway, building and rail- 
way construction, but contractions in 
rolling and forging mills, in logging, 
coal mining and trade offset these gains. 
The shrinkage in Ontario on the whole 
was slight; leather, furniture, rubber, 
iron, steel, petroleum factories, log- 
ging, railway transportation and retail 
trade afforded less employment than at 
the beginning of July. Expansion in 
canneries, electric current works, me- 
tallic ore mining, on street railways, in 
building, railway and highway construc- 
tion was not sufficient to eounterbal- 
ance those losses. The index numbers 
of employment by districts are shown 
in the following table, which illustrates 
the favourable situation indicated in 
every province as compared with the 
same period of 1921 and 1922. 
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EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
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Four of the six cities for which separate 
tabulations are made, Montreal, Hamil- 
ton, Winnipeg and Vancouver, record- 
ed improvement, while in the remaining 
two, Toronto and Ottawa, reductions 
were indicated. In Montreal, according 
to returns compiled from 741 concerns 
employing 112,249 persons as compared 
with 111,155 on July 1, the greatest 
expansion occurred in the railway car 
and other iron and steel shops, in build- 
ing construction and sugar refineries. 
These gains were partly offset by con- 
tractions in boot, shoe, rubber and roof- 
ing factories, in shipping and_steve- 
doring and retail trade. Statements 
were tabulated from 807 employers in 
Toronto, whose staffs, comprising 98,- 
213 persons, were smaller by 496 work- 
ers or 0 per cent than at the beginning 
of July. Textile, rubber, and furniture 
factories and retail stores reported the 


bulk of the decline, although nearly all 


branches of manufacturing were slacker. 
On the other hand, improvement was 
recorded m Toronto in building and 
road construction, by street railway com- 
panies and in chocolate works. The 
changes in Ottawa were slight, the larg- 
est losses occurring in trade. Infor- 
mation was received from 127 firms in 
that city, with an aggregate working 
force of 11,520 persons as against 11,- 
603 in the month before. In Hamilton 
considerable recovery was registered in 
cotton and: other textile works which 
had been closed down in the last report. 
There was also substantial improvement 
in building construction and electric 
current plants were busier. The only 
large declines in Hamilton took place in 
electrical appliance, iron and _ steel 
works. The working foree of the 201 
employers making returns at the be- 
einnng of August aggregated 28,437 
persons as compared with 27,751 work- 
ers at the beginning of July. General 
but moderate improvement was recorded 
in Winnipeg, where 527 persons were 
added to the staffs of the 342 concerns 
reporting; they had 29,241 persons 
working for them, while in the month 
before they had employed 28,714 per- 
sons. The gains in construction im 
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Winnipeg were the largest. Many in- 
dustries shared in the expansion in 
Vancouver, although in a large number 
of cases the gains were small. Saw 
mills, shipping and stevedoring and 
retail ‘trade registered the largest 
additions to staffs, while building 
construction showed the only de- 
clines of any size. Returns were 
tabulated from 223 employers in Van- 
couver, whose payrolls included 22,425 
persons, which was 744 more than in 
their last report. The following table 
gives the index numbers of employment 
in these cities. 
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The Manufacturing Industries 


The trend of employment in the man- 
ufacturing industries was slightly un- 
favourable at the beginning of August. 
With one exception, which was due to 
the temporary cessation of operations 
over the Haster holidays, this is so far 
the only decline that manufacturing 
as a whole has shown during 1928. The 
heaviest contractions occurred in rubber 
factories, but there were reductions on 
a smaller scale in fish canneries, fur, 
furniture, leather, garment, knitting, 
awning, sail, tent, chemical, electrical 
apparatus, iron, steel, petroleum and 
roofing factories. On the other hand, 
further improvement was reported by 
saw mills, fruit and vegetable canneries, 
sugar rafineries and in electric cur- 
rent plants. Statements were _ tab- 
ulated from 3,877 manufacturers em- 
ploying 461,432 persons as compared 
with 468,127 at the beginning of July. 
In spite of the fact that there had been 
marked recovery in employment at the 
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begining of August, 1922, the index 
number then stood nearly 8 points lower 
than for the period under survey. 


ANIMAL PRopucTs — HEprBuE. — The 
completion of the season’s operations in 
many lobster and other fish canneries 
in the Maritime provinces caused con- 
siderable declines in employment in the 
edible animal products group, which 
increases in .salmon canning in 
British Columbia were not sufficient to 
offset. Abattoirs and meat packing 
plants in Quebec and Ontario were also 
shghtly more fully employed. . Accord- 
ing to returns from 196 firms, 14,554 
persons were engaged in this industry 
as compared with 14,808 at the be- 
ginning of July. Reductions on a some- 
what larger scale had been indicated 
during the corresponding period of last 
year, when employment was on prac- 
tically the same level. 


Fur AND Its Propucts.—Fur facto- 
ries mainly in Ontario showed the usual 
dullness incidental to the midsummer 
season, 103 persons having been released 
from the payrolls of the 25 manufac- 
turers reporting. Their staffs included 
1,018 persons as compared with 1,121 
at the beginning of July. This move- 
ment repeats that experienced at the 
same period of last year. 


LEATHER Propucts.—Boot, shoe and 
leather goods manufacturers reported 
curtailment of operations at the be- 
ginning of August, a continuation of 
the downward trend that has been in- 
dicated during the greater part of 1923. 
This decline was registered almost en- 
tirely in Ontario, while the changes 
elsewhere were slight. Decreases on a 
somewhat larger scale had been indicat- 
ed during the same month of last year, 
but employment then was in very slight- 
ly greater volume than at the begin- 


ning of August, 1928. Statements were - 


tabulated from 205 firms in the leather 
industry with a total working force of 
16,807 persons as compared with 17,107 
in their last report. 


LUMBER AND Irs Propucts.— Con- 
tinued activity was indicated in rough 
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and dressed lumber mills; but these 
gains were partly offset by declines in ~ 
furniture factories. The improvement 
was largely confined to Quebee and Bri- 
tish Columbia, while in the Maritime 
provinees and Ontario curtailment was 
indicated. The payrolls of the 732 
firms making returns included 61,246 
persons as compared with 60,654 01 
July 1. More extensive improvement 
had been indicated at the same time 
of last year, but the situation then was 
considerably less favourable than for 
the period being surveyed. 


PuANT PRopuocts —— Episue.—F urther 
seasonal increases were registered in 
fruit and vegetable canneries while bis- 
euit and sugar factories also were busier. 
On the other hand, the production of 
starch and glucose declined to some 
extent. The employers reporting, 286 
in number, had on their payrolls 26,670: 
persons as compared with 25,744 in the 
previous month. The greater part of 
this inerease of 3.6 per cent was record- 
ed in Ontario and Quebec, but the tend- 
ency everywhere was favourable. Ad- 
ditions to staff on a considerably smaller 
scale had been indicated at the be- 
ginning of August, 1922, when the 
index number stood over four points 
lower. 


PuLP AND PAPER PRopucTs.—Practi- 
eally no change was indicated in the 
pulp and paper industry as a whole at 
the beginning of August, increas- 
ed activity in paper mills being 
offset by reductions in personnel 
in factories making paper goods. 
The losses were confined largely to 
Ontario, while in Quebec and British 
Columbia improvement was recorded. 
Statements were received from 444 
firms in the group with a combined 
payroll of 53,806 persons as compared 
with 53,770 workers on July 1. The 
index number of employment was a 
good deal higher than during the same 
period of last year, when curtailment: 
had been indicated. 


ItuBBER Propucts.—Varying condi- 
tions were manifested by different works. 
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within this group, but the general tend- 
ency was downward. A large footwear 
factory in Quebec reopened after a shut- 
down during the preceding month, while 
plants producing general rubber and 
elastic goods in that province as well 
as footwear, tire and miscellaneous rub- 
ber goods in Ontario reported shut- 
downs affecting large numbers of work- 
ers. teturns from 31 manufacturers of 
rubber products showed that their ag- 
gregate payroll of 9,404 persons was 
1,753 less than on July 1. This decline 
of between 15 and 16 per cent caused 
the index number to be lower than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last 
year, when a slight increase in employ- 
ment had been indicated. 


TextTILE Propucts.—Employment in 
this industry continued to show a down- 
ward trend, although considerable im- 
provement was indicated in thread, 
yarn, cloth and headwear factories. 
The losses in garment and personal fur- 
-nishing plants were quite large, and 
in hosiery, knitting, awning, tent and 
sail works substantial declines were also 
reported. Quebec firms registered prac- 
tically all the decline; in Ontario, there 
was a small reduction in _ personnel, 
while in the remaining provinees slight- 
ly increased activity was indicated. The 
aggregate payroll of the 579 concerns 
making returns included 69,504 persons 
or 281 less than at the beginning of 
July. Contractions on a very much 
larger scale had been reported early in 
August 1922, when the index number 
stood very little lower than for the 
period under review. 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propucts.— 
The production of chemical and allied 
products, includmg soaps, drugs, ferti- 
lizers, ete., in the Maritime provinces, 
Quebee and Ontario declined by about 
o per cent, 209 persons having been 
released from the staffs of the 114 man- 
ufacturers making returns. Their pay- 
rols ineluded 6,658 persons as compared 
with 6,867 at the beginning of July. 
Practically no change in the situation 
had been shown during the same period 
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of last year but the index number then 
was slightly higher. 


ELectric Current.— The trend of 
employment in this group continued 
upward; according to reports received 
from 82 plants they had increased their 
staffs by 460 persons to 11,526. All 
provinces shared to some extent in this 
expansion of 4 per cent, but the gains 
in Ontario and British Columbia were 
much the largest. Improvement had 
also been recorded in the same period 
of 1922, and the index number now 
stands very little above the level in- 
dicated at that time. 


EnrcrricaAL APpARATUS.—Statements 
were tabulated from 34 manufacturers 
employing 8,005 persons as compared 
with 8,195 workers at the beginning of 
July. This decline of over 2 per cent 
was reported very largely in Ontario 
and Quebec. An opposite tendency had 
been indicated at the beginning of 
August of last year, but the employ- 
ment afforded then was in much smaller 
volume than for the period being sur- 
veyed. 


TRon AND STEEL Propucts.—A slight 
decline in activity was evidenced in the 
iron and steel industries as a whole, the 
631 firms making returns having re- 
leased 204 persons since their last report. 
Their staffs included 180,625 persons 
as against 130,829 on July 1. Varying 
tendencies were apparent within the 
group; increases were recorded in gen- 
eral machinery, railway car, iron and 
steel fabrication works but they were 
not sufficient to offset declines in the 
erude, rolled and forged, agricultural 
implement, steel shipbuilding, foundry 
and machine shop divisions. The re-- 
duetions were confined to the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebee and Ontario, while 
elsewhere improvement was indicated. 
Substantial recovery from losses regis- 
tered in the preceding month had been 
experienced at the beginning of August 
of last year, but the index number then 
stood some 14 points lower than for the 
period under review. 
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MInERAL Propucts.— The manufac- 
ture of petroleum products, baking 
powders, oxygen and acetylene’ gases in 
Ontario afforded less employment than 
in the month before. Reports from 75 
concerns in the mineral products group 
showed that they had reduced their 
personnel by 205 workers or 2 per cent, 
their payroll having declined from 9,- 
969 on July 1 to 9,764 on August 1. 
Lowered activity had also been indicated 
during the corresponding period of last 
year, when the situation had been con- 
siderably less favourable. 


MIscELLANEOUS Manuracturine Iyv- 
DUSTRIES.—Sixty-four employers in this 
division reported that they employed 
3,912 persons as compared with 4,061 
employees in the month before. A large 
share of the decline occurred in roofing 
material factories in Quebec. 


Logging 


Further severe losses of a seasonal 
character were recorded in this industry 
at the beginning of August, 2,169 per- 
sons having been released by the 2038 
firms making returns. They employed 
15,805 persons on August 1, that num- 
ber being 12 per cent smaller than at 
the beginning of July. Firms in the 
Maritime provinces, Quebec and Ontario 
registered this decrease, while in the 
Prairie provinees and British Columbia 
an upward tendency was evidenced. 
Seasonal curtailment had also been regis- 
tered during the same period of last 
year, but was soon followed by pro- 
nounced expansion aS men were sent to 
the bush towards the end of August. 
The level of employment during the 
present year is considerably higher than 
in the same month of 1922. 


Mining 

Coat Mintng.—F luctuations were re- 
ported in this industry in different parts 
of the country, but the balance of em- 
ployment was unfavourable. In the Mari- 
time provinces and British Columbia 
contractions were recorded, while im- 
provement occurred in the Alberta coal 
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fields. A total working force of 28,346 
persons was indicated by the 93 oper- 
ators making returns who had employed 
28,824 workers at the beginning of 
July. This reduction caused the index 
number to be slightly lower than on 
August 1, 1922, when a small increase 
in employment had been registered. 


Merautuic Orzs.— Employment in 
gold, copper, silver, zinc, nickel and 
other metallic ore mining in Ontario 
and British Columbia showed a further 
increase, bringing the index number to 
132.4, the highest point reached since 
this series commenced. Statements were 
received from 46 concerns employing 
11,952 persons as compared with 11,447 
at the beginning of July. Moderate 
improvement had also been shown dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last 
year. 


Communication 


Telegraph and telephone companies 
afforded more employment than in the 
last report, havmg added 339 persons 
to their staffs. Returns were furnished 
by 166 employers in the communica- 
tion group with an aggregate working 
foree of 21,612 persons as compared with 
21,273 at the beginning of July. This 
increase of 1.6 per cent was fairly gen- 
erally distributed over the country, the 
gains on telegraphs being rather larger 
than on telephones. Rather more pro- 
nounced expansion had been indicated 
early in August of last year, when the 
index number stood slightly lower than: 
for the period under review. 


Transportation 


StREET Ramways AND CARTAGE. — 
A favourable tendency was again evi- 
denced im this division, repeating the 
movement indicated at the same time 
of last year. The index number then, 
however, stood some 14 points higher 
than for the period under review. 
Statements were compiled from 103 
firms in this division, whose payrolls, 
totalling 20,003 workers, were larger by 
494 persons or 2.5 per cent than at the 
beginning of July. Over half this in- 
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crease was recorded in Ontario, while 
the rest was distributed over the coun- 
try. 


STEAM Ramways.—Further large ad- 
ditions to staffs were indicated by steam 
railways at the beginning of August. 
Quebec, the Prairie provinces and Bri- 
tish Columbia shared in the expansion, 
while losses were recorded in Ontario 
and, in less degree, in the Maritime prov- 
inces. The payrolls of the 121 concerns 
and divisional superintendents report- 
ing included 80,030 men as compared 
with 79,258 at the beginning of July. 
This increase of 1 per cent was not so 
extensive as that registered at the same 
period of last year, when a much smaller 
number of persons had been employed 


by the operation departments of the 
railways. 


SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING. — Some 
slight expansion in employment was in- 
dicated in this industry, British Colum- 
bia firms showing considerable increases 
which were partly offset by declines in 
Quebee and Ontario. In the Maritime 
provinees practically no change was re- 
corded. According to reports from 61 
concerns, 14,749 persons were employed 
aS compared with 14,594 in the month 
before. The index number of employ- 
ment at the beginning of August, 1922. 
had been somewhat higher, the increases 
reported in that month exceeding those 
registered during the period being sur- 
veyed. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Buiwpine Construotion.—The trend 
of employment in this industry con- 
tinued to be decidedly upward, an in- 
crease of 2,933 persons or 11.8 per cent 
being recorded by the 315 contractors 
making returns, whose payrolls included 
27,862 persons. All provinces except 
British Columbia shared in the upward 
movement, which was, however, most 
apparent in Quebec and Ontario. Large 
increases had also been registered at the 
beginning of August last year, but the 
index number now stands higher than 
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at any other period of the record, being 
over 20 points above last year’s level. 


Hiayway Construction. — State- 
ments tabulated from 52 concerns 
engaged on road construction showed 
that they employed 12,348 persons as 
compared with 10,575 at the beginning 
of July. Approximately 73 per cent of 
this increase of 16.8 per cent occurred 
in the Maritime provinces; in Ontario 
and Quebec moderate improvement was 
also indicated. The tendency at the 
beginning of August last year had been 
downward and the index number then 
stood a good deal lower than for the 
period under discussion. 


Ramway CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE.—Continued large additions to 
staffs were recorded in railway con- 
struction and maintenance, mainly in 
Ontario and the Prairie provinces, 
although there was also some expansion 
in the Maritime provinces and British 
Columbia. The working force of the 
33 concerns and divisional superinten- 
dents making returns aggregated 54,067 
persons as compared with 51,403 at the 
beginning of July, the difference repre- 
senting an increase of 5.2 per cent. 
Additions to staffs on a somewhat larger 
scale had been recorded during the same 
period of last year, when operations 
were not so extensive as at the begin- 
ning of this August. 


Services 
Horets AND ResTAURANTS.—The num- 
ber of persons employed in hotels and 
restaurants showed another increase at 
the beginning of August, when 336 per- 
sons were added to the payrolls of the 
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68 houses ‘reporting. 
aggregated 8,869 persons as compared 
with 8,033 on July 1, this was an in- 
crease of 4.2 per cent, the greater part 
of which was recorded in Quebec and 
British Columbia. Improvement on a 
much smaller scale had been indicated 
during the same period of last year, and 
the index number then was nearly 22 
points lower. 


Trade 


Summer dullness in trade affected 
employment in retail stores to a con- 
siderable extent, although wholesale 
establishments generally were slightly 
busier. The declines in the former divi- 
sion occurred in Ontario, Quebec and 
the Maritime provinces, while slight im- 
provement was indicaved in British 
Columbia and the Prairies districts. 
Returns were compiled from 545 retail 
and wholesale establishments, whose 
sales force of 53,977 persons was smaller 
by 483 workers or .9 per cent than at 
the end of July. The tendency during 
the same period of last year had also 
been downward and employment then 
was In somewhat smaller volume than 
for the period under review. 


The table on page 1018 shows the in- 
dex numbers of employment by indus- 
tries as on August 1 and July 1, 1923, 
and August ‘dj 1922. and°1921 "As 
usual, the first column gives the pro- 
portion of employees in each industrial 
group in relation to the total number 
of workers reported in all groups for 
the month under review. (Number of 
workers employed in January, 1920 
equals 100). 


As their staffs — 


A a 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JULY, 1923 


"FILE volume of business transacted 

by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during July, 1928, 
was very considerably larger than dur- 
ing July of the previous year, while an 
expansion over June, 1923, is indicated. 
The accompanying chart, which presents 
the returns from the offices on the basis 
of daily averages over half-month per- 
iods, shows a recovery during the first 
half of July from the slight depression 
noted in the curves of applications, va- 
cancies and placements during June. 
This was followed by a marked rise in 
the curve of vacancies during the latter 
half of the month under review, the 
expansion being due largely to the in- 
creased calls for farm labourers in all 
the provinces and is the beginning of an 
active demand for harvesters in the 
Western provinces. The curves of appli- 
cations and placements declined very 
slightly during the latter half of July. 
The reports from the offices show that 
the average number of applications reg- 
istered daily at the offices was 1,772 





ind 1,740 during the first and second 
half of the month, respectively, as com- 
pared with 1,612 and 1,626 during the 
same periods a year ago. During the 
latter half of June, 1923, applications 
averaged 1,629 daily. Employers noti- 
fied the Service of an average of 1,587 
vacancies daily during the first half of 
July, as compared with 1,585 during 
the preceding period and with an aver- 
age of 1,444 during the first part of 
July, 1922. The average number of va- 
cancies reported daily during the latter 
part of July was 1,770, as contrasted 
with 1,483 during the same period a 
year ago. The offices effected an aver- 
age of 1,423 placements during the first 
half of July and 1,389 during the latter 
half, as compared with 1,192 and 1,218 
during the corresponding periods in 
1922. The average number of place- 
ments made during the latter half of 
June, 1923, was 1,344. During the 
period under review the average num- 
ber of placements in regular employ- 
ment was 1,139 and 1,110 during the 
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first and second half of the month, re- 
spectively, while placements in casual 
work averaged 284 and 279, respect- 
ively. 

The following table gives the place- 


‘ments effected to date by the offices of 
the Employment Service: 

















Placements 
Year - 

Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)...; 268,001 37,904 305,905 
LOZOI IY Cae Suet Nya ete le 866,547 79,265 445,812 
LOD Ee ORR gee Ste 280,518 75,238 855,756 
POON PES ERet atk lets Js of 297,827 95,695 393,522 
1923 (7 months).... 151,658 77,015 228 ,673 





During the month of July the offices 
made 36,575 references to employment 
and effected a total of 35,099 placements. 
Of the latter, the placements in regular 
work numbered 28,078, of which 24,842 
were of men and 3,231 of women, while 
the placements in casual jobs totalled 
7,026. The number of vacancies report- 
ed to the offices was 42,244, of which 
33,242 were for men and 9,002 for 
women. Applications for work register- 
ed during the month numbered 43,859, 
of which 34,112 were from men and 
9,747 from women. 


Placements in regular employment by 
provinces were as follows: Nova Scotia, 
391 men, 75 women; New Brunswick; 
470 men, 89 women; Quebec, 1,365 men, 
364 women; Ontario, 9,802 men, 1,144 
women; Manitoba, 2,775 men, 495 wo- 
men; Saskatchewan, 3,761 men, 348 
women; Alberta, 3,028 men, 315 women; 
British Columbia, 3,255 men, 401 wo- 
men. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


A. shortage of experienced farm hands 
to fill the increased number of orders 
for workers for haying and general farm 
work was reported from Amherst, Syd- 
ney, Moncton and St. John. Road im- 
provements, highway construction and 
bridge repairs, were well under way 
and from Amherst, Halifax, New Glas- 
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gow and Chatham, many labourers, car- 
penters and teamsters were placed. Calls 
were received for all classes of workmen 
for the logging and lumbering indus- 
tries, including pulpwood peelers and 
cutters, choppers, sawyers and engi- 
neers, Housemaids and cook generals 
were required in all localities but there 
was a scarcity of experienced workers. 


QUEBEC. 


In this province a fair demand for 
agricultural workers was reported. 
There were no heavy calls for work- 
ers in the building and construction 
industries although an increased num- 
ber of orders was received for brick- 
layers, plasterers and carpenters. Road 
work and street repairs gave employ- 
ment to many labourers at Montreal, 
Quebee and Three Rivers. Longshore- 
men and marine workers were required 
at the ports. A few asbestos miners 
were called for in the Thetford district. 
The manufacturing industries were ac- 
tive with a few opportunities offering 
for employment in the metal trades. 


ONTARIO 


The offices reported continued diffi- 
culty in securing the necessary supply 
of general farm labourers and workers 
for the hay harvest. Placements in this 


group, however, were very large. Rapid» 


progress was evident in the construction 
groups and increased activities were 
reported on road and highway work, 
power plant, dam and bridge construc- 
tion, and numbers of labourers, team- 
sters and graders were called for. Street 
paving and other civic projects employ- 
ed many workers in the municipalities, 
and in addition, carpenters, bricklayers, 
plasterers and building tradesmen were 
required in considerable numbers. EHx- 
tensions and maintenance work on rail- 
way lines gave employment to many 
labourers near North Bay, Timmins, 
Fort William, Cobalt, Ottawa and St. 
Thomas. The demand for river drivers, 
bushmen and mill workers continued 
fairly active in North Bay, with suffi- 
cient applicants to fill the positions 


ee 
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available. From Ottawa and Cobalt mi- 
ners and muckers for the lead and metal 
mines were placed. A tair demand was 
shown in the manufacturing industries. 
Experienced operators tor woolen mills 
were required at Oshawa, and moulders, 
coremakers and machinists were in de- 
mand at Hamilton, Oshawa agxd Sarnia. 
At Chatham a few canneries were em- 
ploying numbers of women workers. 
The offices reported an increased num- 
ber of orders for domestic workers for 
hotels and institutions as well as for 
cooks and housemaids for city and coun- 
trv work. 


MANITOBA 


An increased number of orders for 
general farm labourers was received at 
all the offices. At Winnipeg expe- 
rienced tractor operators were in de- 
mand and no difficulty was found in se- 
curing men. Activities in building and 
construction showed a marked advanee, 
with many new projects well under 
way, and although operations were con- 
fined largely to residential construction, 
many were placed on road work and 
sewer and watermain construction. Car- 
penters for elevator work were trans- 
ferred to Port Arthur and Kenora, On- 
tario, and labourers and teamsters for 
railway maintenance and_ extensions 
were sent to Nakina, Ontario. In the 
logging industry a few placements were 
effected, the calls being mainly from 
South-eastern Manitoba and Western 
Ontario. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Hay and rye harvesting created an 
active call for workers in some localities 
while generally throughout the province 
farmers were inquiring regarding the 
supply of harvesters for the coming 
month. An increased number of orders 
.for married couples was received and 
filled, although difficulty was found 
placing couples with children. Labour- 
ers and teamsters for road and street 
work were placed at Yorkton, Saskatoon 
and Regina, while carpenters for eleva- 
tor construction and general work were 
in demand at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and 
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Regina. Railway maintenance work 
absorbed a number of labourers near 
Swift Current, Saskatoon, Regina, 
Prince Albert and Moose Jaw. A fair 
demand for domestic workers and house- 
keepers was reported, with a scarcity 
of applicants, while the nominal demand 
for charwomen and casual workers was 
not sufficient to supply work to the ap- 
plicants available. 


ALBERTA 


The vacancies for agricultural work- 
ers were still in excess of the place- 
ments made and several applicants 
were transferred from Vancouver to fill 
vacancies near Calgary. Improvement 
was shown in the building industry with 
few tradesmen and mechanics unem- 
ployed. Section men, extra gang hands, 
bridge workers and teamsters were 
placed with the railway companies for 
extensions and maintenance work near 
Medicine Hat, Calgary, Drumheller and 
Edmonton. In the logging industry a 
few millmen, sawyers, cutters, etc., were 
ealled for at Edmonton, Lethbridge and 
Calgary. At Drumheller and Edmon- 
ton a few coal miners were required 
but, on the whole, there was a surplus 
of workers available in this district. In- 
ereased calls for housekeepers and maids 
for city and country were received at 
all the offices. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


No marked change was reported in 
the agricultural group in this province. 
A few placements were made from all 
the offices, some workers being sent from 
Vancouver and Victoria to the Prairie 
Provinces. Numerous opportunities were 
offered for employment in the building 
industries, especially for carpenters, la- 
bourers and indoor workers, at Vancou- 
ver and New Westminster. Dam con- 
struction near Prince Rupert, road work 
in various sections of the province, as 
well as the usual railway maintenance 
work, absorbed numbers of labourers 
and teamsters. Logging operations 
continued brisk and sawmills and lum- 
ber mills were employmg many experi- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 1923. 
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BSSCEVATI GUS Silene sat) MA Baie bay tects 89 18 40 37 37 0 1 128 
Moose J &W) sack Soe ea mene oe 1523 419 1274 1223 1090 101 135 616 
North Battleford 146 34 * 109 107 89 18 VA 76 
Prinee Albert 183 58 122. 114 80 34 8 102 
Fah 6 ia ieee as Ge SMa A a 1290 927 ae 1157 990 167 195 7S6 
Saskatoon 1750 337 1478 1341 1264 77 191 880 
Swift Current 421 126 338 338 331 7 i 239 
Weyburn 183 54 128 192 112 10 1 106 
Vorkton 213 59 174 177 1038 74, 0 89 

Melfort 14 0 3 13 13 0 eM coco Au tobis 
Aiberta ........ . 4425 416 4309 3816 3333 450 413 2424 
Ualgary 2221 229 2065 1764 1565 194 185 695 
Drumtbellers LErene Sah ot GaN ae 214 7 328 207 191 16 36 29 
Hdmonton!. ids coh. ae Rieidaticeh ein 1289 135 1245 1178 966 189 200: 1065 
| Pea a op ag (0 Ye Dae beam tes wil Ns pione acai Nhl 448 10 435 432 391 41 43 440 
Medicine eater 2 S206 eT Bye 253 35: 233, 235 225 10 9 195 
British Columbia......cseccsce 5623 560 6570 Be 3656 aay neh 3485 
303 50: 295 279 289 278 
Bacrie cecAlbce. Vc aWisC cca th (ua 69 69 65 67 2 0 59 
Ramlooua. oe sae yes dan aes a 262 46 271 215 130 10 14 188 

PeBticvonO TU Vee, EE 66 42 70 30) 21 1 BB |[ee esse eens 
Boe. They ia Ghe dei ih dlp eee ic Re onal ety 106 8 37 17 14 3 15 44 
ROG ste lace te on ones 20] 21 234 156 159 5 55 166 
New Westminster........cecccccece 191 3 298 170 115 57 106 147 
Prince George ...... EU an 155 25 9 83 98 0 0 115 
Prince Rupert ...... bere Sa Aa rata 352 42 264 259 223 32 3 158 
Revelstoke ......ccccee6 stats. Je kiats 92 3 49 40 41 1 17 56 
Vancouver ....... re cla sletis clea. vie soles 3122 114 4218 3029 2217 926 617 1841 
MeTnOn py ih bie hale @aiee Bale leinlekeleere 201 63 154 127 114 12 41 83 
Victorian... initia sistastnsicsgte hislthioe 402 44 518 348 168 155 204 3880 
All offices........ en eRe ee Ce eis ere 42244 9545 43859 36575 28073 7026 8117 *23979 








*137 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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enced workers. Althougn development 
work mm the mines was progressing ra- 
pidly, few calls for workers were re- 
ceived. <A shortage of quartz machine 
miners was reported. There were con- 
tinued requests for hotel and restaurant 
workers with few trained women avail- 
able, while the calls for housekeepers 
and casual workers were in the same 
volume as previously reported. 


Movement of Labour 


During July 1923 the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 
28,075 placements in regular employ- 
ment, of which 17,052 were persons for 
whom the employment found was out- 
side the immediate locality of the offices 
at which they were registered. Of the 
latter, 2,476 were granted the EKmploy- 
ment Service reduced rate, 1,817 going 
to points within the same province as 
the dispatching office and 659 to other 
provinees. 


Quebec offices issued 228 special re- 
duced rate certificates; 82 to bushmen 
and mill hands going from Montreal and 
Quebee to points within the province 
and 146 to bushmen going from Hull, 
Montreal and Quebec to Pembroke, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury and Tim- 
mins, Ontario. Ontario offices dis- 
patched 1,016 workers at the reduced 
rate to points within the province. Of 
these, about 320 were bushmen, river 
drivers and mill hands, going to camps 
near North Bay, Ottawa, Sudbury and 
Sault Ste. Marie, and approximately 
600 were railway construction labour- 
ers and maintenance workers going to 
camps near Port Arthur, Timmins and 
North Bay. The remainder included 
bricklayers, blacksmiths, drillers, 1 deck 
hand, 6 fire fighters and 6 marine fire- 
men, going to various points in the prov- 
ince. From Windsor 2 oil refinery 
workers were sent to Sarnia, from Sud- 
bury 2 miners were sent to Sault Ste. 
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Marie, and 1 smelter worker from Tim- 
mins to the Ottawa zone. In Manitoba 
095 workers benefited by the Employ- 
ment Service reduced rate, of which 207 
were going to points within the prov- 
ince. Of these, 165 were farm work- 
ers, 15 were teamsters, 2 blacksmiths, 
several sawmill workers and 16 women 
domestic workers. The majority of the 
48 transfers to Saskatchewan were of 
farm hands, with a few teamsters, 1 
domestic  ser- 
vants. The 341 persons sent to Ontario 
included 1 metal miner to Cobalt, 208 
construction labourers, 68 bushmen and 
sawmill men, 26 cooks, 25 teamsters, 
one hotel clerk and 4 women workers, 
for points in the vicinity of Port Arthur. 
Saskatchewan offices granted 131. cer- 
tificates, of which 124 were to persons 
travelling to work within the provinee, 
4 to berry pickers from Regina and Sas- 
katoon to London, Ontario, and 1 to 
a farm hand going to Edmonton, Al- 
berta. The transfers within the prov- 
ince were of farm workers, road team- 
sters, blacksmiths and elevator «ar- 
penters, for various districts. Trans. 
portation vouchers issued by the Alberta 
offices numbered 257, of which 234 were 
to persons travelling to poimts within 
the provinee, 5 to fruit pickers going 
to Vaneouver, B.C., 17 to farm hands 
going to Saskatoon and North Battle- 
ford, 1 to a road construction worker 
going to Swift Current, Saskatchewan. 
Of the provineial transfers, 124 were of 
farm hands placed from Calgary and 
Edmonton; about 40 were bushmen and 
mill hands; approximately 30 were of 
miners; the remainder being domestic 
servants. The offices in British Colum- 
bia dispatched 249 workers at the re- 
duced rate, 154 to points within the 
province and 95 to other provinces. A 
majority of the provincial transfers 
were berry pickers, farm workers and 
bushmen with several miners, carpen- 
ters, teamsters and general labourers. 
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Krom Vancouver 59 farm hands were 
transferred to Alberta points and 36 
farm workers to offices in Saskatche- 
wan. 

Of the 2,476 workers who travelled 
at the Employment Service reduced 
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rate, 1,200 were carried by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 1,188 by the 
Canadian National Railways, 87 by the 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway and 1 by the Pacific Great Hast- 
ern Railway. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING JULY, 1923 


ACCORDING to reports tabulated by 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the value of prospective building in 
fifty-six cities showed a further de- 
crease during July, when ‘the building 
permits issued declined to $12,544,137 
from $14,345,573 in June. In July of 
last year they had stood at $15,447,545. 
There was, therefore, a reduction of 
12.6 per cent in the first comparison 
and of 18.8 per cent in the latter. 
Forty-five cities furnished detailed re- 
ports showing that they had issued 
some 1,200 permits for dwellings at an 
approximate valuation of $5,300,000, 
and for nearly 2,800 other buildings 
estimated to cost over $6,300,000. Since 
the erection of several houses, apart- 
ments, stores, etc., is very frequently 
authorized in one permit, the number 
of buildings to be put up would be 
somewhat larger. 


New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia reported a higher 
value of permits issued than in June, 
the increase of $449,391 or 72.8 per cent 
in British Columbia and of $232,256 or 
59.7 per cent in New Brunswick being 
the largest. The remaining provinces 
recorded declines. In Quebec the value 
of anticipated building fell from $3,- 
987,550 in June to $2,442,017 in July, a 
decrease of 38.1 per cent. This was the 
largest loss registered, while the reduc- 
tion of $1,149,662 or 14.2 per cent in 
Ontario was also extensive. 


In comparison with the returns for 
July of last year, New Brunswick and 


British Columbia showed increases, but 
elsewhere the value of the building per- 
mits issued declined. The British 
Columbian cities reporting registered 
an increase of $148,105 or 16.1 per cent, 
Ontario recorded the largest decrease 
of $1,582,832 or 18.6 per cent, and Que- 
bee came second with a loss of $1,088,- 
893 or 380.8 per cent. 


Montreal and Toronto registered 
declines in the value of the permits 
issued as compared with both June, 
19238 and July, 1922; in Winnipeg there 
was a slight increase in the former and 
a large decrease in the latter compari- 
son, while Vancouver reported gains in 
both cases. Of the smaller centres, Fred- 
ericton, Sherbrooke, Hamilton, Kitch- 
ener, St. Catharines, Sarnia, St. 
Boniface, Moosejaw, Edmonton, Leth- 
bridge, Medicine Hat, South Vancouver 
and Victoria showed increases in both 
comparisons. 


The value of the building permits 
issued from the beginning of the year 
to the end of July showed a decline as 
compared with the corresponding 
months of 1922, but an increase over 


the same period of 1921, the figures 


being $83,598,348 for 1928, $85,742,989 
for 1922 and $65,451,255 for 1921. The 
accompanying table shows the value of 
the building permits issued during July 
as compared with June, 1923, and with 
July, 1922, the 35 cities for which re-_ 
cords are available since 1910 being 
marked by asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


















City July June July 
1923 1923 1922 
$ 3 

P. E. 1.—Charlottetown 3,000/ 15,500 9,100 
Nova Scotia..... ae ches 87,645 147,412 260,024 
Pe PU EL SHEL Kt a hss Padetovcveleve veers 33,450 388,315 161,059 
New Glasgow.......... 7,000 5,440 3,200 
PSY CMC, Mists sire Gee store 47,195} 103,657 95,765 
New Brunswick....... $89,347) 157,091) 289,875 
Fredericton ............ 212,875 7,600 35,500 
EMONOGOD LU sie be cease 93,640 65,591 73,775 
FS Gs0 OU, chine evichicoes 82,832 83,900} 180,600 
Guerrier te 2,442,017] 3,987,550| 3,530,870 
Pay _* ; 1,619,370) 2,230,820] 2,291,190 
*Quebee se onmeuve! “*505;222) 11220;420) 958745 
Shawinigan Falls...... 13,460 1,500) 15,550 
tSherbrooke \'.\....wccselee. 140,150} 128,500) 132,000 
"Three, Rivers... ...10-, 53,385) 157,900) 35,600 
“Westmount ........... 110,430/ 248,391; 97,785 
Ontario alte aliehieitels 6 ercnes 6,920,931 8,070,597 8,503,763 
Bellevillen., 3sils.. feszs 1,300}.......... 132,500 
*Brantiord ee. oso,. 46,926) 128,745) 149,610 
Ohetham (are we 41,050! 45, 050 26,376 

*P ort Williams 050) 47,100 61,900} 557,985 
Cha lGhe ts ied Pe ees eka el 10,695 16,775 63,567 
GETTIN wie sate acces See ce 42,270 79 ,605 88,101 
PELATINUOIIH 6 W.<00 chi 0i 879,320} 343,445) 521,500 
mRIngSston Are OT 85, 400: 86,832] 118,758 
Shitehomer 7.2) CAM a. 364,030] 262,280) 107,026 
MEODGGR ie oes kets oka cs 359,615; 566,035} 287,555 
Niagara Falls......... 62,625, 72,322) 50,930 
RRA WA Mai. cian cts a6 os 828,695] 443,690 30,150 
"Ottawa LR) 172,150} 309,360/ 782,760 
Daven WS OUNG i iasescloveieiais 18,500; 31,800) 10,675 
"Peterborough ......... 50,095 53,127 34,570 
*Port Arthur........;.. 48,005 85,590 31,428 
eutrationg <:°.,- Sette: 62,230 5 , 455 31,157 
"St. Catharines......... 115 , 950 52:,505 43,170 























City July June July 
1923 1923 1922, 
a ee EES ae ASOT 
$ $ $ 

*Str Phomas soe 5,348 181,925 44,925 
Sarnia. ee ae Rice) ih 163, 327 53,125 83,119 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 82,931 64,810 132,020 
*Toronto ... +e eeeeeaee 2,980,105} 4,032,580] 3,760,085 
York Township........ 717,550; 758,900} 1,053,400 
Welland olidtelatel Hale a Bie ate ote 3,045 1,325 15,0385 
PY INGOT iii Aion Were ay 821,512 311,705 825,985 
Woodstock ............ . 9,197 21,761 21,426 
Manitobans. 0.4), 2268. 875,385) 695,057) 1,051,117 
"Drandon. |). eh ey 55, 400 23,469 7,602 
St. Boniface........... 182,785] 43,988] 50,915 
SO MIDIDOS icv ly eee eae ae 637,200) 627,600] 992,600 
Saskatchewan ....... 304,910) 402,685) 401.254 
_ Moose ELT sl sharon a aeatonee 110,600 7,970 42,910 
ROR IT aa ae silin): © i, 109,085 221,990) 208,199 
"Saskatoon ............. 85,225) 172,725] 150,145 
Alberta ......... yaaa 453,995) 252,165) 482,740 
BOGICAT I oo bial. fae. 56,400) 108,200; 271,800 
PMMOULO MN Wn eee 316,750| 187,805) 193,405 
Lethbridge (2.4. cui 17,275 4,260 16,935 
Medicine Hat 6 diejevepetevewiels 3, 570 2,400 600 
British Columbia .....| 1,066,907; 617,516) 918,802 
INOS PIN OF Co as she on eile s 6,170 11,150 680 
*New Westminster...... 30,370 97,805 54,965 
PE OInt pGreyenen. echoes 227 ,650 194,350 808 , 950 
Prince Rupert......... 6,000 11,200 4,000 
South Vancouver...... 59,560 27,220 44,495 
SM BUCOUVED cs nal eu tan a: 601,342} 232,830; 451,470 
WVictoniaiy; eh bons 135,815) 42,961 54,242 
Total—56 cities.........., 12,544,137)14, 345 573) 15,447,545 
*Total—35 cities.......... 10,353 ,917|12,511,407113,338, 422 











FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, AUGUST, 1923 


DURING August, the Department of 

Labour received for insertion in the 
Lapour Gazette the following informa- 
tion relative to two fair wage contracts 
awarded by the Department of Public 
Works. These contracts contain the 
usual fair wage clause which provides 
for the prompt payment of such wages 
as are current in the district in which 
the work is to be performed and for 
observance on the various works under 
contract of the prevailing hours of 
labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 


A statement was also received as to 
the supples ordered by the Post Office 


Department, subject to the regulation 
for the suppression of the sweating sys- 
tem and the securing of fair wages, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBuIC Works 


Dredging berths at wharves, Fort 
William, Ont. Name of contractor, 
O’Brien and Martin, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 1, 1923, 
Amount of contract, Class ‘‘B’’, 46 
cents per cubic yard, place measure. 


Cleaning and painting of steel work 
of Interprovincial Bridge across Resti- 
gouche River at village of Matapedia, 
Que. Name of contractors, J. G. Me- 
Lean and Russell Mawhinney, Charlo 
Station, Upper Charlo, N.B. Date of 
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contract, August 23, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $2,749. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in August, 1923, for sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Depart- 
ment subject to the Regulation for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the 
securing of fair wages, and the perform- 
ance of work under sanitary conditions: 
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Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
: $ 
Making metal dating stamps and type and 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals 745.40 
faking and repairing rubber stamps, da- 

LOPS. UC ices cet tee oe eats e.clat Baste tn ian eee tore (Glas 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

VINO TTS RET C2.6o SENSE ER aio 5. oie ole lennenonoee getee cers 10,472.76. 
REPAILIN HS CRICS sete Race a cash nc tetotel lutte fe 59.20 
Repairing boxes and hampers, ete........ 70.50 
SupPIViMovapN Ks. shee hee ne ob cane abet 172.65 
NW TAIL DOMES. ce bok tor win ove heveleverelereaictorare oe 373.50 
Mails DAL ma IU SS a ca cess hie accesses te 1,274.60 








RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Such agree- 
ments are summarized each month in 
the Lasour GazertEe. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees.. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of 
wages, hours of labour and other con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In the case of each agreement 
or schedule, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general in- 
terest. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Goods 


THOROLD, ONT. — ONTARIO PAPER 
Company, Limirep, AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PuLP, SUL- 
PHITE AND PapER’ Mirn “WorRKERS. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1923, to May 1, 1924, with thirty days’ 
notice of change. 


Permanent employees inside the mill 
to maintain membership in union, 


with assistance of the company. New 
employees, if not union men, to join 
union within fifteen days. If men are 
laid off, the older in point of service to 
have preference of re-employment. 


Mill to operate not over six days per 
week, 8 a.m. Monday to 8 a.m. Sunday; 
pulp mills, six to six and one-half days 
per week when pulp is needed. Certain 
maintenance work may be performed 
on paper machines during Sunday shut 
down. 


Strikes or lockouts not to occur dur- 
ing period of this agreement. Parties 
to agreement to strive for maximum 
production. 


Mill Rules. — Grievances to be re- 
ported in writing by the organization 
to the superintendent, who shall adjust 
the matter, or failing this, shall confer 
with the president of the company, and 
the union representative, or failing 
agreement, matter to be referred to ar- ~ 
bitration. 


Hours for day workers 8 a.m.-12 
noon; 1 p.m.-5 p.m. Overtime, time 
and one-half, also for Sundays and holi- 
days. Hours for tour workers eight 
per shift, with time and one-half for: 
overtime. : 


Wages, per hour. — Electricians, 75- 
9145 cents; helpers, 51-66 cents; ap- 
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prentices, 40 cents; maintenance men, 
operators, 75 cents. Groundwood mill: 
repairmen, 74 cents; oilers, 54 cents; 


grindermen, 55 cents; cleaners, 45 
cents. Sulphite mill: cooks, 801% 
cents; acid makers, 75 cents; mill- 


wrights, 76 and 89 cents; labourers, 
45 cents. Mixing room: beatermen, 
mixers, 52 cents. Machine room: ma- 
chine tender, $1.18-$1.30; back tender, 
98 cents-$1.17; other machine tenders, 
55-82 cents; oilers, 55 cents; cleaners, 
49 cents; machine tender on wrapper 
machine, 78 cents; finishers, 52 cents, 
loaders, 52 cents, operators on super- 
calender and winder, 78 cents; firemen 
in steam plant, 64 and 73 cents; hoist 
engineers, 85 cents; machinists, 7214 
and 89 cents; millwrights, 76 and 89 
cents; steamfitters, 71 and 82 cents: 
painters, 76 cents. Barkers, 52 and 55 
cents. Construction: masons, 95 cents: 
carpenters, 84 cents; iron workers, 82 
and 98 cents; labourers, 45 cents. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


St. Joun, N.B. — Locan NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND Book AND JoB OFFICES, 
AND ‘'T'YPOGRAPHICAL UNIoN No. 85. 
Agreement in effect from May 1, 1923, 
to May 1, 1924. 


Only union members to be employed 
if available. 


Overtime and holidays, time and one- 
half; Sundays, double time. 


Hours, book and job offices, 44 per 
week; on newspapers, eight per day, 
seven and one-half per night. 


No piece work allowed. 


__ Provision made for settling disputes 
_ by arbitration. 


Minimum wages per week: day work, 
book and job, foremen, linotype opera- 
tors and machinists, $29.35; floor hands 
and monotype keyboard operators, 
$27.50. Newspapers, all foremen, lino- 
type operators and machinists, $32; 
floor hands, $80. Apprentices, third 
year, two-fifths of journeymen’s pay; 
fourth year, one-half; fifth year, two- 
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thirds. Night work, foremen, operators 
and machinists, $35; floormen, $33. Ap- 
prentices scale, same proportion as for 
day work. 


On newspapers, one apprentice to six 
journeymen ; in job offices, one to every 
four — not more than three in an of- 
fice. Apprentices to serve five years, 
On reaching third year, apprentices to 
be enrolled in the I.T.U. course in print- 
ing, and to make quarterly reports to 
the local apprentice committee to show 
proficiency attained. 


BRANTFORD, ONT. — Certain Locan 
COMMERCIAL AND JOB PRINTING OFFICES 
AND T'ypogRAPHIcAL Union No. 3878. 
Agreement to be effective from October 
1, 1922, until September 80, 1925. 


Agreement is the same as previously 
effective and summarized in the LAaBour 
Gazerre for January, 1922, with the 
exception of the wage scale. The pres- 
ent scale is as follows: 


Minimum wages per week: machine 
operators and floormen, $31.68 for day 
work; $33.68 for night work. Machinist- 
operators and foremen, $34.48. Ap- 
prentices, per week, third year, $10.48; 
fourth year, $12.48; fifth year, $14.43. 


HaAminton, Ont. — Hamimron Pups- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION AND HAMILTON 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND. ASSISTANTS’ 
Unton No. 176. Agreement to be ef- 
fective from July 1, 1922, until July 
11924. 


Hours of work, eight per day, seven 
and one-half per night. 


Minimum wage per week, journey- 
man pressman, $37.50. Apprentice, $14, 
with $2 inerease each year, until end 
of term. Apprentice to take Interna- 
tional Pressmen’s Union course in 
fourth year. 


Overtime, time and one-half to 10 
p.m., thereafter and Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 


If union members are not available, 
non-union men may be employed. 
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SARNIA, ONT. — Certarn Locan NEws 
AND JOB OFFICES, AND INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL Union No. 887. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from February 1, 
1923, to December 31, 1925, 


Only union men to be employed. 


A joint standing committee to decide 
questions about agreement and to set- 
tle disputes. Failing settlement, dis- 
putes to be referred to a board of ar- 
bitration. , 


Hours per week, news offices, 48; 
book and job offices, 44. Overtime in 
any one day (over eight hours) time and 
one-half. Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 


Wages per week, journeymen printers, 
February 1-June 30, 1923, $35; July 
1-December 31, 1923, $386; January 1- 
December 31, 1924, $37; January 1- 
December 31, 1925, $38.50. 


Apprentice scale: third year, three- 
eights of journeymen’s scale; fourth 
year, first six months, one-half; second 
six months, five-eights; fifth year, first 
six months, three-quarters; second six 
months, seven-eights. Wages of ap- 
prentices on machine, one-half of jour- 
neymen’s scale per day for first ten 
weeks; three-fifths for next five weeks, 
and four-fifths for the following five 
weeks. After twenty weeks, appren- 
tices, if competent, will receive jour- 
neymen’s scale. One apprentice to four 
journeymen. 


Foreman and local apprentice com- 
mittee to determine whether applicants 
for apprenticeship are mentally and 
physically fitted for the trade. Ap- 
prentices to undergo yearly examina- 
tion, Beginning with third year, ap- 
prentices to be enrolled in the I. T. U. 
course in printing. 


This contract to be null and void in 
case of trouble with an allied craft, 
provided trouble cannot first be settled 
by arbitration. 
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SASKATCHEWAN. — CERTAIN NEWSs- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS IN REGINA, SASKA- 
TOON AND MoosE JAW, AND THE STEREO- 
TYPERS’ AND EHLECTROTYPERS’ UNION. 
Agreements in effect from June 1, 1923, 


GO: Maly 9 ees 


Union to supply stereotypers, with 
exception of machinist. Union mem- 
bers to be given the preference of em- 
ployment. 


Hours per day, eight; per night, seven 
and one-half. 


No pooling of hours to be allowed. 


One apprentice to each office and one 
additional where four journeymen are 
employed. 


Scale for apprentices: Per week, day 
work, $17; night work, $19; $1.50 in- 
crease every six months. 


Wages for journeymen, per hour, 
days, 91 2/3 cents; nights, $1.0414. 
Overtime up to four hours, time and 
one-half; thereafter, double time. Fore- 
men, not less than $5 per week of six 
days or six nights in advance of journey- 
men’s scale. 


Holidays, time and _ one-half and 
double time; on morning papers, a 
night’s work to consist of five hours. 
Sunday, double time. 


The agreement protects the employ- 
ers against walk outs, strikes, or boy- 
eotts; all differences to be submitted to 
arbitration. 


Manufacturing: Foods, Drink and Tobacco 


LONDON, ONT. — CERTAIN BREWERY 
PROPRIETORS, AND INTERNATIONAL UNION 
oF UNiTEp BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL 
AND Sorr Drink Workers No. 381. 
Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1923. to Apri ol O24. 


Only union members to be employed, 
if available. Non-union men to join 
the union within two weeks. Extra 
help to have a permit card. 


Discharge to be issued only by the 
manager or brewmaster. 


-__° ~~ 
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Grievances to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 


Hours per week, during May-Aucust, 
fitty; during September-April, forty- 
five. Overtime, time and one-half. 


Wages, per week, bottlers, $21; ma- 
chine hands, $22; cellarmen, $24; ket- 
tlemen, $28; coopers, $26; chauffeurs 
and drivers, $21; maltsters and labour- 
ers, $21. : 


Holidays to be granted without de- 
duction of pay. Work on holidays, time 
and one-half, 


Construction, Buildings and Structures 


QUEBE€, QUE. — CERTAIN LocaL Con- 
TRACTORS, AND THE NATIONAL UNION 
OF PLASTERERS. Agreement in effect 
from May 1, 1923, for the season. 


Wage per hour, 90 cents; hours per 
day, nine. 


BrRIDGEBURG, ONT. — CONTRACTORS OF 

| Bripeesure, Fort Erm AND VICINITY, 
AND CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMER- 
1cA No. 1850. Agreement to be in effect 
from June 1, 1923, to June 1, 1924, and 
from year to year unless cancelled by 
April 1. 


Grievances to be submitted to a com- 
mittee of three of each party. 


Hours per day, eight for five days 
and four on Saturdays. 


Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 


holidays, double time. 


In shift work, second and third shifts 
to be eight hours’ time for seven hours’ 
work. 


Minimum wage per hour, journey- 
men, 80 cents; foreman, not more than 
5 cents per hour extra. 


Only union men to be hired if avail- 
able. Non-union men to have fourteen 
days’ notice to join union. 


Business agent of union may visit 
men on the job at any time. 
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Forr WinuIAM AND Port ARTHUR, 
Ont. — Twin Crry Bumping ContrRAc- 
TORS, AND BRICKLAYERS, Masons AND 
PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL Union No. 
2d. Agreement to be effective from 
April 1, 1923, to March’ 81,1924; 


Wages per hour, $1. Hours per day, 
eight for five days and four on Satur- 
day. When two shifts are being work- 
ed, no member to work more than eight 
hours in twenty-four. When three shifta 
are worked, eight hours’ pay for seven 
hours’ work. 


Overtime and holiday work only in 
emergencies, and then at double pay. 


For work outside the cities, walking 
time to be allowed, and transportation 
for out of town work. Board and lodg- 
ing to be paid when men cannot get 
home. 


. Business agent to have access to job 
by applying to the works officer, and 
not to interfere with men outside of 
official duties. 


WInpsor, Ont. — ELEctTRIcAL Con- 
TRACTORS OF THE BORDER CITIES, AND 
INTERNATIONAL BRoTHERHOOD oF ELEC- 
TRICAL WORKERS No. 663. Agreement 
to be in effect from June 18, 1923, until 
May 31, 1924, unless annulled on ninety 
days’ notice. 


No strikes, lockouts or stoppage of 
work to take place without 48 hours’ 
notice. 


No contractor to be given better terms 
than parties to the agreement. Fore 
men, journeymen and helpers tu be vro- 
cured from the local union. 


A conference committee to be electod 
by each party each year. 


‘Wages per hour: journeymen, £¢1; 
helpers, 1-2 years 50 cents; 2-3 years, 
60 cents; 3-4 years, 75 cents. 

Not more than one helper to each 
three journeymen. 


Transportation expenses to be paid 
for men working outside the city limits. 
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No union member may make contracts 
for repairing or installation when he is 
working under this agreement. 


Hours per day, eight for five days and 
four on Saturlays. 


Overtime to 6 p.m., time and one- 
half; after 6 p.m., and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Winnireec, Man. — WINNIPEG ELEC- 
TRIC RAmwAY COMPANY aND INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF HLECTRICAL 
Workers Locaus No. 1037 anp 485. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1928, to April 30, 1924. 


Agreement is same as that previously 
in effect, summarized in ‘the Laspour 
GazeTTe for July, 1922. 


Hours per day, eight, and four on 
Saturdays. Overtime, time and one- 
half, Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 


Wages per hour: linemen journey- 
men, 89 cents; troublemen, 91 cents; 
meter installers and meter repairers, 82 
cents; apprentice linemen, Ist year, 
61144 cents; 2nd year, 70 cents; 8rd 
year, 78 cents. Linemen hired to do 
out of town work, 89 cents, or board 
and 77 cents. Lamp trimmers, Ist six 
months, 50 cents; 2nd six months, 60 
cents; 2nd year, 70 cents. . 
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Manitrosa. — THE MAnrrospa TELE-» 
PHONE SYSTEM, AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
Nos. 1037 anp 435. Agreement to be 
in effect from May 1, 1928, until April 
30, 1924, with thirty days’ notice of 
change prior to end of year. 


This agreement is similar, with the 
exception of some minor changes, to 
that previously in effect, summarized 
in the LArour GAzetTrs for September, 
ik! Vie) 


Hours per week on city and exchange 
work, 44; on provincial construction and 
maintenance, 48. Shift work, 8 hours 
per day. Overtime, time and one-half. 
After midnight, and Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 


All employees after twelve months’ 
service, one week’s holiday with pay. 
After two years, two weeks. 


Wages per hour: journeymen (city), 
cable splicers, 94% cents; linemen, 89 
cents; troublemen, 94 cents; journey- 
men (province), cable splicers, 791% 
cents; linemen, 74 cents, apprentices 
(inside plant), 35-70 cents; linemen 
(city outside plant), 60-80 cents; splic- 
ers, 60-89 cents; linemen (outside plant, 
province), 45-62 cents; cable splicer 
helper, 2nd year apprentice, 70 cents. 


oe 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1923 


THe movement in prices during the 

month was slight, the average 2ost 
of a weekly family budget in terms of 
retail prices being slightly higher owing 
to a seasonal advance in the prices of 
potatoes, while index numbers of 
wholesale prices calculated by various 
authorities showed in the main a slight 
downward tendency. The Department 
of Labour special index number of fifty 
commodities and Professor Michell’s 
index were both up somewhat. These 
increases were mainly due, however, to 


seasonal increases in dairy products 
and potatoes. - 


The cost of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of 
five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty cities was $10.53 at the 
beginning cf August as compared with 
$10.17 for July; $10.44 for August, 
1922; $11.44 for August, 1921; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.68 
for August, 1914. Potatoes showed the 
only important change accounting for 
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34¢ of the advance. Small increases 
occurred in eggs, dairy butter, cheese, 
sirloin steak, beans, coffee, and tea, but 
these were offset by declines in sugar, 


milk, lard, salt pork, veal, and mutton. 


Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of foods the budget averaged 
$21.03 at the beginning of August as 
compared with $20.65 for July: $20.88 
for August, 1922; $21.98 for August, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $14.41 for August, 1914. Fuel 
showed little change from the July 
level but was somewhat under the peak 
of February, 1923. It was, however, 
slightly higher than a year ago. Rent 
showed no change. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
ealculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average 
prices of* 238 commodities in 1913 as 
100, weighted according to the impor- 
tance of the commodities, was slightly 
lower in August at 153.3 as compared 
with 153.6 for July; 149.5 for August, 
1922; 165.6 for August, 1921; and 256.9 
for May, 1920 (the peak). 


In the grouping according to chief 
component material five of the main 
eroups were lower. The largest decline 
occurred in the Textile group, due 
largely to a decrease in the price of 
eotton, while the Wood and Wood Pro- 
ducts group, the Iron group, the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group and the Chemical 
seroup each registered smaller decreases. 
Increases in the prices of grains caused 
the Vegetable Products group to rise. 
The Animals group was also up. 


In the grouping according to purpose 
Producers’ Goods were again lower 
while Consumers’ Goods advanced 
slightly. Increases in foods caused the 
advance in the latter group. The 
decline in Producers’ Goods was caused 
mainly by decreases in building and 
construction materials and in materials 
for the textile, metal-working, and 
meat packing industries. 


In the grouping according to origin, 
farm products, vegetable, declined 
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slightly while animal products advane- 
ed. Canadian farm products, however, 
both animal and vegetable, were higher. 
Articles of marine origin were up 
slightly, while articles of forest origin 
were lower, due to decreases in lumber 
and timber. Articles of mineral origin 
also declined. 


The index number based upon prices 
of 271 articles in 1890-1899 as 100, 
published by the Department of Labour 
since 1910, stood at 222.7 for August as 
compared with 224.7 for July; 222.8 for 
August, 1922; 236.4 for August, 1921; 
356.6 for May, 1923 (the peak); and 
136.3 for August, 1914. The most im- 
portant declines occurred in cattle, 
sheep and mutton, sugar, raw cotton, 
raw silk, jutes and hessians, pig iron, 
coke, raw rubber, linseed oil, and cop- 
*per wire. The principal advances were 
in western grains, hogs, dairy products, 
potatoes, fresh fish, flax, fibre, bar 
silver, and coal oil. 


The index number published by the 
Department since 1910 has been recon- 
structed back to January, 1919, by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the new 
index being weighted and based upon 
the prices of 238 commodities in 1918 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1923, pp. 689- 
695). Ultimately the reconstructed in- 
dex will be carried back to an earlier 
date, but in the meantime the Depart- 
ment will continue to caleulate and pub- 
lish the old series in summary form in 
the Lasour GAZETTE in order to afford 
comparisons with price levels prior to 
1918. For the detailed analysis from 
month to month, however, the new in- 
dex number of the Bureau of Statistics 
will be used. 


The accompanying tables give the in- 
dex numbers of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by the principal groups in 
its three methods of classification and 
with those of the elassification accord- 
ing to purpose or use in detail. The 
index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal group- 
ings, but the sub-groups in detail shown 
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monthly since 1912 are omitted. The 
special index number of 50 commodities 
described in the following paragraph is 
also given for the purpose of continu- 
ing the record. 


A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important com- 
modities selected from the 271 in the 
Department list) including twenty 
foods, fifteen raw materials, and fifteen 
manufactured goods, based upon price 
levels in 1913 as 100, advanced to 153.0 
for August as compared with 151.2 for 
July: 148.3 for August, 1922; 158.0 for 
August, 1921; 236.9 for August, 1920; 
and 102.4 for August, 1914. The 
increase was due mainly to seasonal 
increases in the prices of dairy produzts 
and potatoes. 


The index of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States 
Federal Reserve Board ineluding 
thirty-three raw materials, twenty- 
eight semi-manufactured or producers’ 
goods, and thirty-eight finished or con- 
sumers’ goods based upon price levels 
in 1913 as 100, declined to 153 for June 
from 155 in May and 156 in April. In 
June, 1922, the index stood at 153. All 
the groups were lower except con- 
sumers’ goods which advanced slightly. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
index cf exports stood at 154.84 for 
August and 154.77 for July. The index 
of imports was down from 166.67 for 
July to 164.46 for August, while the 
combined index of both imports and 
exports fell from 160.67 for July to 
159.65 for August. 


Professor Michell’s index of whole- 
sale prices based on forty articles, 
twenty foods and twenty manu- 
facturers’ goods, with prices during 
1900 to 1909 as 100, advanced to 178.6 
for August as compared with 176.4 for 
July; 175.7 for August, 1922; 289.0 for 
August, 1920; and 131.1 for August, 
1914. Both foods and manufacturers’ 
goods advanced, the movement in foods 
being entirely seasonal. 
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The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
August of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quota- 
tion is given, is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, form city to city, ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
cept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistic by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
cured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the LaABouR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the Labour GAZETTE was be- 
gun, it was decided to extend the list 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of 
foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October 1922, a 
number of commodities were dropped 
from the list, and in the case of a num- 
ber of articles the average prices of 
the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing 

(Continued on page 1036) 
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COS'T PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 


FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 











Commudities 











tity |1900*)1905*| 1910) 1911) 1912 








Aug.|Aug. Aug.|Aug.Aug.|Aug. Aug.|Aug. Aug./July;Aug. 


1913) 1914 1915. 1916) 1917} 1918} 1919} 1920] 1921] 1922} 1928] 1923 





Beef, sirloin, steak....| 2 Ibs.| 27.2) 30.4! 37.6] 39-8} 41.6 
Beef, shoulder, roast..| 2 “ 19.6| 24.6) 26.0] 27.8] 28.0 
Veal, roast shoulder.| 1 « 10.0] 11.3) 12.8) 14.0} 14.4 


Mutton, roast hind-| 
quarter .....seeeees In | 14.8) 12.2)°16.8| 18.0] 17. 

Pork, fresh, roast leg 1 

Pork, salt, mess......./ 2 

Bacon, breakfast......; 1 “ 15.4] 17.8] 24.5] 23.8] 22 

Lard, pure lJeai........) 2 25 


Eggs, fresh.........++- 1 doz.| 25.7} 30.0) 338.3] 32.6] 34, 








Eggs, storage......... ‘tag! 20.2) 23.4] 28.4) 27.9) 31 
Mitt.) Aieb Red. 6 qts.| 36.6] 39.6] 48.0] 49.2] 49 
Butter, dairy.........- 2 Ibs.| 44.2) 49.4) 52.0) 53.0] 58. 
Butter, creamery.....- a ar DAS M5 WAT fon lak sag] Mies Vat Bes 
Cheese, Old.......----> 1“ 16.1] 17.6) 18.5} 19.2] 20, 
Cheese, NEW....-.eeeee 1) [14,6] 15.7)17.5| 17.8) 19 
Bread, plain, white....'15 « 55.5| 58.5} 66.01 64.5] 60 
Flour, family.......... ‘10 « 25.0) 28.0] 33.0] 32.0] 34. 
Rolled oats.....0....- | 5 sé 18.0! 19.5} 21.0) 21.0] 22. 
BOlCRy het abistaele «fala sss Q« 10.4] 10.6| 10.4! 10.6] 11 
Beans, handpicked..... 9 « 8.6] 9.4] 10.8] 10.4] 11. 


Apples, evaporated..... 


Prunes, medium size..| 1 “ 11.5) 9.6) 9.9),.12.2) 12.9 


Sugar, granulated..... Ayes 21.6) 22.0) 24.0! 24.0) 26.0 
Sugar, yellow.......... Dinah 10.0) 9.8} 10.8) 11.0} 12.0 
Tea, black, medium.../% “ 8.2) 8.3) 8.7) 8.9) 8.8 


Tea, green, medium...|144 “ | 8.7) 8.7| 9.1) 9.4) 9.5 


Coffee, medium........ 11, «6 8.6] 8.8 8.9! 9.2! 9.3 
Potatoes....-..--++++ 2 pks| 24.1] 28.0) 80.2) 44.6] 46.3 
Vinegar, white wine...|14 pt. MAW eg aR aa: 











Litaodath 1/.9.as-.- teh 5.48) 5.96 6.95) 7.14) 7.34 











i lll eT 


Starch, laundry....... Bes, TB. ec Oh! Sih > Bale eo} Be 














Coal, anthracite.......] 3, ton| 39.5) 45.2) 48.1] 48.8) 51.9 
Coal, bituminous......| « « | 31.1] 32.3) 35.0) 35.0) 37.5 





Wood, hard.........-- “ ed. | 32.5} 35.8] 38.8] 41.4) 41.3 
Wood, Soft.......+-++- « « | 99 6! 25.5) 29.4} 30.0) 30.0 
Ooal Oil........ee eee eee 1 gal.| 24.0) 24.5] 24.4! 23.1] 21.0 


———— $$ s 
ee abe |) ee | ae 











BODE... 2. cece eee eens 4 mo.| 2.37| 2.89) 4.05) 4.05) 4.60 








$ | $ 


: $ 
Ar) "POCA coo nln elaiei tar ocsretnss 9.37/10.50) 
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7.34] 7.68} 7.78] 8.63/11.63/13.41/14.48/16.42/11.44/10.44/10.17/10.52 
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12.79/13.00/13.79) 




















©. ce. & € Ce Cy. e e ec C. ¢ 
44.4} 49.8] 48.8! 52.61 62.6] 78.6] 78.4] 83.6] 67.4] 63.4] 59.61 60.0 
29.6) 34.4) 33.4) 34.9] 43.4] 57.2] 58.2] 53.41 37.8] 34.61 32.0] 32.0 
15.7| 17.6) 17.6) 19.1] 23.0] 28.8) 26.6] 29.2] 21.6] 18.7| 18.3] 18.0 
19.1) 21.3) 21.2) 23,8) 28.8] 37.4| 37.0] 36.9] 28.9] 28.11 28.21 28.0 
19.5} 20.9; 19.4) 29.7} 30.6] 37.9] 42.21 41.6] 33.2} 32.0] 26.6] 26.6 
35.2) 37.2) 35.6) 38.8] 55.6] 70.2] 76.2| 74.2] 60.4| 54.4] 50.4| 50.0 
24.7) 25.7| 25.6) 29.2) 40.4] 51.21 58.1] 57.9] 48.3] 42.7] 39.1] 39.2 
38.4] 37.6) £6.0) 40.4] 62.2] 73.6] 85.8] 76.0] 45.2] 44.4] 44.8] 44.2 
33.7] 29.5) 20.5] 33.3] 45.0] 53.6] 57.6] 64.5] 42.4! 35.0] 31.2! 32.4 
28.1) 24.3) 25.7| 299.7] 41.2] 51.0] 53.5] 56.3] 39.7/ 32.8] 27.3] 28.6 
51.6] 52.2) 50.4] 51.0} 60.0] 72.0] 79.8! 88.2] 79.2) 69.0) 69.0] 68.4 
58.0] 53.0| 58.0} 62.6] 80.2] 93.4/108.4|121.8] 74.8] 71.4) 68.4] 69.0 
33.9] 31.9) 32.2) 35.6] 44.9] 52.3] 62.1) 66.8] 45.3) 43.3! 39.3! 39.3 
20.5| 21.4] 24.5] 25.5) 33.5} 38.4] 39.7] 40.8] 35.9) 30.1/830.1/§30.3 
19.1) 19.7) 21.6] 23.5) 30.1] 30.8) 37.3] 38.9) 31.7). 26.7|§30.1/§30.3 
61.5| 64.5] 73.5] ‘73.5/110.0/117.0/118.5/145.5)/121.5'105.0/100.5/100.5 
32.0] 37.0) 40.0| 40.3] 69.0] 67.0) 67.0) 84.0 64.0, 49.0/$44.0)844.0 
22.0) 24.0] 25.5| 24.0] 31.5] 40.0) 38.5] 44.5) 30.5) 28.0] 27.5] 27.5 
11.4| 12.0] 12.0} 13.4) 17.2) 23.8) 27.4] 34.0! 19.2] 18.8/§20.6)§20.6 
12.4] 12.2] 14.6] 19.4) 32.6] 33.6| 22.6] 24.4! 17.0) 17.8! 17.4| 17.8 
12.0} 13.5} 12.0] 13.1] 16.0] 23.3! 24.5].29:5) 20.7] 24.6] 19.7] 19.7 
11.9] 12.9} 13.1] 13.1}. 19.1} 18.1] 23.1) 27.9] 17.9} 19.9] 18.6] 18.5 
23.6] 24.4| 31.0] 38.0} 40.4] 44.8] 48.4/100.0) 40.0! 35.6] 50.0] 49.2 
11.0) 11.6) 14.4] 17.4] 18.6] 20.6] 22.6) 46.8) 19.0) 16.6] 23.8] 23.6 
8.9| 9.3) 9.6] 9.8] 12.0] 15.2] 15.6] 16.5) 13.7] 14.1/§16.6 816.7 
9.3] 9.4. 9.4] 10.3] 11.6) 14.5] 14.1) 17.0] 15.4, 15.5/§16.6'§16.7 
9.41 9.5] 9.9] 9.9] 10.1] 11.3] 13.6] 15.6] 13.7] 13.4] 13.5] 13.8 
36.0| 50.3) 35.3] 57.7] 97.3) 89.7/110.3]126.9) 59.3, 58.3) 52.5) 86.8 


ie Mn a ea Ok a el 




















3.2} 3.2) 3.2) 3.3) 4.1) 4.7) 5.0! 5.0) 4.4) 4.0) 4.0) 4.0 


| — | —— ose eee ee 


.7| 74.9| 81.3}/110.0/109.1'107.9!107.8]108.8 
| 59.6] 61.9] 81.3] 75.3! 69.4) 70.7] 70.5 
76.2| 82.0) 85.0) 77.3) 80.2) 80.0 
51.9| 57.8) 64.1) 61.4) 58.5] 59.0) 59.6 
28.0| 29.2' 38.3] 32.7/ 31.1] 30.2] 30.4 
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4.81| 4.09) 4.08) 4.36) 4.89) 5.31) 6.37) 6.86 6.96) 6.97) 6.87 


| | | | — | | | —— 


: 
14.41/13.75/14.63/18.48 21.20 22.86/26.60/21.98 20.88 20.65 21.03 



































AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 




















$ $ $ $ 3 
Nova Scotia........ Feet eee: 5.61) 5.83 ae oe er 
Prince Edward Island....... 42.311) 5.2615. ag : 
New Brunswick..........+...- 5.38) 5.83) 6.55) 6.84) 7.18 
ADO D CC Lei ak wicks siprviaaerd wocounere ts 8 5.15| 5.64] 6.33) 6.46) 6.97 
ODGATIO eras siviess's see's oe eieiehe eee 5.01] 5.60] 6.50) 6.67| 7.25 
ManitOD ans vielsde date ce se ose nice 5.851 6.19| 7.46] 7.41] 7.88 
Saskatchewal........se.sssee 6.86] 6.92| 7.86} 8.08) 8.16 
AIMCTUAE css. Cook a5. os soaaES Oh 6.02) 6.50} 8.00) 8.08) 8.15 
Rritish OColumbia..........--- 6.90| 7.74! 8.32) 8.79! 9.03 


(*)December only. §Kind most sold. 
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led Cor oo bo 








Se ORG SEL La: |S he SOR a ps 

13.75/14.73)16.97)11.50/10. 41/10.65|10.88 
12'.08/12.83/15.38/10.37| 9.382} 9.40) 9.34 
13.32]18.56)16.25)11.35|10.33/10.29)10. 63 
12.50/13.39/15.54/11.16/10.00) 9.71/10.01 
13.50/16. 44/11. 40)10.40/10.41/10.08/10.63 
1.22/13. 02)13.'71)17.24/11.37/10.27| 9.53)10.18 
1.28)12.63)14.61/16.75|11.29; 9.96/10.14/10.28 
2,.01)13.84/14.69)/16.31)11.21/10.26) 9.87) 9.98 
2.19)14.17)15.06/17.09)12.33)11.63}11.17)11.30 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


OU Nis Ec eee ee ee ee ee a ee eee eee a ese sce a ect arr op ore RISES og SPAS 






















































































Beef 3 Pork 
oh pt te ta os © is 
= tie aia Gale eu Vic Wetkae Waa 
rs) 33 a 25 = wo loa 
Locality ie Hom Wank. eee Leskee eatoregoned SE Liga Sead ee a3 
2 bot — SON eee) eet es ok ae \aee 
Se Set eee, SOLES Weenyl Mes Hee e 
BE | 88 |88| 88] 88 |22 | 6 | BR |eaa 
cents or ve cents cents cents cents| cents cents | cents 
Daminion (Average)...| 30.0 29°47) 16.0 812.14 18.0} 28:04 26.6 |. 25.0 
race)| | 30.8) 29.8.1. 22.7 1. 11. | TAIN] ABO: 25.64 (28.0%), 28.8 
gr bbe a nO bie i : i. " 80.81] | 25 24 19.8] 16.5 | 18 29 29.9 | 26.4 
o New GIASEOW.:csineaes 28.611 1 S248 SOB 16 13.4] 18 20 26 25.3 
b ahpret (6.1%, Gunns 25.6 | 24.6 | 19.4] 15.6] 12.6) 17.5) 22.3] 26.5] 23 
4-Halifax ..seseseevee Totche i SBeL ll PB Bah | Sade h7 13.8 | 14.6] 29 30 23.1 
BUTCHI, sh shes siue ave cassia toe 30 24 19.6 | 14.2] 166] 2751] 27.6| 26.6 
$-P.£.1 —Charlott’n. 25.2 | 24.9) 23.1) 17.5) 18.5) 12 24 22.5 | 22 
HAL Re: RT ea eM A BO Bs FR A) 
mints ap (Aver) e136 | 258) 20° | 16.8| 11.3] 185| 30° | 31.8] ore 
TMGDCLOR. MA UEC BN Meera uBR BIG I eae |:o 18. 4il (a18 | FMNoR Se ANG) he 
DURtHeAerl@OR i “a atweneeti(, MROKs cence 95.6 | 18.4 | 14.1] 14.5) 22.5.) 28.1) 24.4 
SR Egeharet Asie oa eae 20 16.2 | 13.2 | 10.6} 18.9] 17 24.4 | 25 
Lo A OBS AORN OOo bh AS TE he 10.9 RAR ur Oey WY 22.7 128.6 
vitae well gr! te gids eee dei 25 Siu G2 be TS.B ob TB sh AGG Fey I Zoli bo Shi8) | 208 
est ued 4 2a MR gna ibe at ae 1.6 |° 22.6 | 23.3 
Talore peapke te ites) Wee Mahe a ie. ia ica) tec 128") Haaor yh Mar eae a6.7 | "eals 
GE Saba ast FE ye O78. N20. a2 hy 10, jy) (pt Bod ONS | | OB 
45-St. Hyacinthe ...... LO WAR (oR AG AEE bee er We 11 22.5 | 19.2] 19.4 
ae Git lain Sud-n'ed duncan “tae cit ta eral We ear Su Nek aeee nae be ae on Neiges P15. |. 21 
i7Thetford Mines ......:) 22-5 || 2 16.5 | 16 13 16.5} 19.5] 20.5 | 23.8 
igiontredl Usitedoneocbech: (0 Skea Oh 2a Oe (pst 10.2] 10.1] 29.5 | 25.9 | 23.6 
POSES. eidwiale i learbe iy iby Dh ng AS 21.6| 14.9} 9.6] 14 25 94.7 | 22.9 
Sheth Melig Belt On a Waa ern ee BN 72:55 OO 28) eee | 28.8 
Caper i ete Meh Bie 20.4 | 25.6) 22.1] 15.4) 10.4] 18.2] 28.7 | 25.8) 24.6 
eT Breakville cololesseecen)) 82:7 [26.7 | 24.8) 14.8 | 10.5)| 016.7} 25.3 |. 26.3], 28 
92-KingstOn s.sseeecee'eesee| | 29 93.4 | 22 50h. 10-1 | ale.) 4 Je 25.5 | 23.6 
23-Belleville ....++++ a plow hae 22°5 | 93.2] 16.9| 10.5] 18.7] 30.8) 26.2) 23.5 
94-Peterborough ...-+++++ 21 25.9 | 22 16.6 | 18.9 | 20.4] 26.2] 27.7] 25 
Q5-OSNAWA ..csesseeceeenee 32 26.7 | 25 A7.B 19,61 WB. 7M ant Ba B71) 28 
26-Orillia .....+5 Lida g a4. 2.4), ee Bet NO 16/2". 11.0.1 o18 Sy an Sada | 26 25.2 
O7-Toronto ....-+++- aah Ya SRG!) ob WeBe oy Lani! 12:7 1205) 28.0 26. Ta V0. D 
os-Niagara Falls .......-- 33.3) 27.1 | 98.8) 17.6| 11.1 |/'23.6]. 29 28.5 | 25.7 
929-St. Catherines ......6+ 30.6 | 26 22 15.98}-10.9) 22.61 on Sl 283.6 | 26 
SERA rat POM I oh sels etek cowl) SECM we BUG) SaaS) eg i6.h 13.671) 2.5 1 4) 27.8 1) gad | a0 
31-Brantford ......ssseee- BOR Oe 23.9 | 17.5.|. 12.5.| 20,3 | 30 20.4 | 26,7 
SOG ATEN LY when's ne Sa 33.7") | (99024) ("os 17.9| 14 23.3} 32.5 | °30 27.5 
33-Guelph ...scseeeeeeeeees| 88.5 | 27 93.21 17.2) Wd | 28 26.5 | 25.5 | 25 
34-Kitchener ...seeeaceeeee] 20.8 | 25.8 | 21 ee 148) 1) Oe a oF 
35- Woodstock ....-sesesee] , 82.8)|, 26.3 | 120.4) .16.7 | 13 19.6] 26 26.7 | 24 
36-Stratford ....esseeeeees| 99.5 | 94:5] 19.6} 16.2) 12.3) 20.8) 26.6] | 27.7) 25 
STEN’: ..3s8sarew eee Be eel ey AN | OS Bb 3G Of DA, Foy OS Ne OT. BT TO 
38-St. Thomas s....4bs00-s 30.4.» 25.7] M.1 | 45.9 | 12.1] 18.3] 24.2) . 28.5) 21.7 
BG HALD OD |p enscine aur aaah like 94.5 | 21.6 | 16.4 | 12.3 | 22.3) 95 97.2% | 23.6 
40-Windsor .....+.+. mney AY 93.5 | 20.4] 15.4] 11.4] 21.2] 931.8] 25.4] 24 
41-Owen Sound ......-.+0- 29 28 Bid) MOT VT 12. He | 201.2 22.5 25.7 | 26.3 
Breath Jp. i ie of eeiaeweeh |i) Se 29.3} 24 16 16.5.) 286) den vedas 29.7 | 26.7 
43-Sault Ste. Marie ......) 25 29 24 19 12.9 | 21.5] 25 29 27.1 
AG Bort AYtHUT Lactceseeed | O44” G4.4"| oat tn B | Le. eh ae 30 8.5 | 31.2 
45-Fort William ........ f 82 8.1} AOA AB) 18 iB} “B92 | BBUF )-26 30 
Manitoba (Average)...| 27.0| 20.6] 19.5 | 12.8] 9.1] 15.3] 27.8] 24.2] 23.3 
46-WiOnIDOe iviecsciecens] | OOO Tt See Shem eTaek |” (OLS | Pad ig Mn Kamel Mra Mat or B64 
47-Brandon ........ per 244°) 19.3) UPB ABA 86°] B59 2B eB 8. 74 20 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)| 29.1 | 21.1) 19.2] 13.5] 9.4] 15.9] 28.8) 24.9 | 28.4 
48-Regina ......esee AEN a 01 21.6 | 20 13.6 | 10.4 | 15 299.6 | 24.5} 20 
49-Prince Albert SN Os APB VEY OILS Qt Ga er hs 25 22.5 
50-SaskatooM, )....+.-.+¢ Hf) 27.9 1490-81! 18.7) | wT 8.8 | 30 24.3| 23.6 
HI-MOOSE JAW eceeecerevns 3 24.4 | 20.5 | 14.4 9.2) + 18.2 30.5 WZ TM ay ed eo) 
Alberta (Average)....| 27-0] 19.4] 17.5| 12.9| 9.3] 13.7] 30.4] 23.5 | 24.6 
SO-Medioine Tat oi sl Reon (Mota ny 819 14.3 | 814} 18.8 |''30 251 28 
BS Ma Monto, we eale oy 26.7 18.5 TES 13.5 9,2 15.3 Silay e 23.4 22'.5 
BAM AISA Y) is e's stole Shia,se wleisiod PCM. ihe 17 FS RR TT Ge ee I -: 
sae F155 eo POD NTNU UNS Se Me Yd AR Ct le CN Ck LRU so M1 ed Bs Da 4 
British Colum. (Aver.)| 32.4] 25.4) 23.5 | 17.3| 13.8) 23.4] 35.8| 30.7 | 27.8 
BE-Bernie os ssjeeass LAURIN Rel MMRDA i ine eed at ER HP Ee 13.5] 19.5 | 35 30.3 | 30 
BI-NEISON siiaisin cine gendie end ol | olde 25 23.5 | 19.5.| 18.7 | 25 38.5 | 30 25 
SOAP RA ML ce aisigniece'e Poheeaips A ime 25 BL bl 98 8,1) 14 25 Sa 7 Slat esls 
59-New Westminster ...... 82: 25 22h AOD yy he. Ty leo 88.5 30 30.6 
GOV AUCOMVET:. bieaiaie uit eisieie« 33.8 Dei tere My EA | TOT) | OOS 33.5 29.9 | 25.3 
Bla NAGEGETS sca po Sate ciire uel ah A Rer lols een Sel ADT ch TAL Sl TD, Ek MSc lieecseee a al 0 Oe 24.6 
GEN@nAHNO | fess seuestuce) lie] Peal 24 18.8 | 16:9) 38.5} 4-838)» BL, 741.1225 
ss-Prince Rupert ........ A) SBBET DORA ORO 15 A SA ATO Wk tee ae? aed deny Lae 
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Bacon 
a 
Shee oH 
Sand rod 
23 | 8 
Bul ud 
Sip) SH 
DO 2 
AaAa| Sa 
cents ; cents 
39.2 | 43.4 
37.7 | 42.6 
37.6 40.5. 
37.5 | 43.6 
3h 401.9 
35.2) 39.1 
41.2 49.1 
BAT Hei SOed! 
38.2 | 42.1 
Bn 42.1 
388.5 | 43.3 
37.5 Al 
39.6 42 
35.1 )| 37.6 
33 38.3 
40) 40 
39 40: 
ara aber 40 
33.5 35 
BUA Mickes ee 
80 30) 
37.3) 40.6 
34.7 36.6 
36.4 | 40.4 
Syf 41.9 
36.5 41 
34 37.50 
42.2 44.5 
41.8 45:.6 
33. Tiley BOT 
36.5 39.2 
38.3 42'.6 
3o.0 36.4 
34.4 37.8 
30.2 41.1 
34.7 38.3 
35.2 40) 
36.6 40.3 
34 39.1 
35.9 39.1 
34.4 41 
35 36.1 
35.1 39 
36.3 39.7 
34 ot ed 
84.3 40) 
BU. TY Ate 
38: 40 
41.4 48.5 
39.4 45.6 
40.0 | 45.5 
38.5 43.7 
41.4 At 3 
47.2 | 53.0 
49.3 59 
47.5 Lad bp 
43.9) BS 
48 55:5! 
43.0 | 48.9 
45.3 | 50.6 
421.4 48.2, 
42) 47.9 
42.1 48.7 
ATsoh il) o2e9 
46.6 51 
55 60 
54.6 | 61.2 
44.6 50.3) 
44.3) 49.2 
42'.6i 48.1 
45.9 48.5: 
48.7 | 55 








>|Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per Ib. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1923. 
SSS SSS ee 
























































a. Prices per single-quart higher. 


pasteurized, guaranteed pure. 







































































c Eggs Butter 
eile eT ; 3s E ‘3 a ea ae 
4, | oe a woes S E 23 |/3, {3 s [a ay 
a9% | 4g -oa| & k= ah a ao | "8. | Ss ig o |/zs a: 
ea |e) es .| #» | BS [oe Bis] BP) Se} Ba ee gn ) Bool Be 
tae Le ° LS tells ° 5 ne ts oO N o aT. is i= 
eas |e =| gas] 48 | 20 | See] gs | ge | Re | 28s isies] & | was | ge | 
gee |see| s2s| ae | ey |ads| 8s | Be | Be | GeelScSul a [BEL | Se 
OHH ee San a2 a2 aoe 5 B® Bo Lao Sees = aH on 
OF | eae) BAS) aoe! Be) ey eee oly we | eteipAzan &§ | fea] &a 
eis 8 Ue Fe i lh Dg OIE A KE HD i AoA Me is 
cents | cents | cents { cents ( cents | cents, cents | cents cents { cents , cents | cents | cents | cente 17 
17.4 29.1 19.1 14.4 56.8 21.0 19.6 35.7 22.1 32.4 28.6 11.4 ‘ 34.5 Rey 
12.0 A ak a Pe Pea Ba De) ie 50.0 17.5 16.4 26.7 23.1 36.1 33.6 11.6 35.4 42.3 
Mal, 11 ek. 6208. 1 LOL. nc 60 17.4 15.5 28.1 24.1 41.9 37.8 | b12-14 39.8 45.1} 1 
12 Ree Beye ite 2 2 ee 50 17 16.5 97.7 21.3 Be. Pas seal 13 35.7 44.1 | 2 
12 Pitan Ba ELS? feted Pe 9 abe 45: 18 20 26 22, 32.5 30 9 82.8 40.213 
12 oe eek Olate, 45 16.4 15 24.5 93.1 35.6 33 12 34 40.5 | 4 
RL Cth ee. BE 50 18.6 15 27 25 TOS: hae ya Oe 34.5 4Y tS 
<add BCP e ya ORE a 55 16 20 39.4 22.6 26 23.4 8-9 31.4 38.3 | 6 
13.0 $8.05. 8) ae 52.5 17.9 16.8 32.2 22.7 33.6 30.4 14:38! 33% 40.3 
12 eT ee” 10 60 18.2 18 33.9 #14 B28 bie gee ss 1-13 33.2 38.6 | 7 
"5 bed Bx OS eae Ney Beet ae 60 17.6 14.8 25.5 92.3 40 34 13 35.4 42.4 | 8 
12 ca A as ABE wh 50: 13.2 18.5 33.1 22, 37.1 32.2 10 35.2 40) 9 
ROE BAT ORE ee 40) 17.5 16 26.2 25 25 25 10 31 40 {10 
13.7 26.5 20.5 9.0 59.2 20.1 20.8 30.7 22.0 34.6 30.8 10.0 33.8 36.6 
10: 20 | le eS 50 20 22.5 27.9 93.3 35.7 28.6 12 31.8 36.3 {11 
12-15 Re hae. ar! 50 20 17.5 26.2 2.7 35.3 31.4 ae 30.5 36 «| 12 
RO las ie ee ilk A Me ae a 34 99.7 36 35 alo 33.2 87.213 
ES thas eS oon a Ae MC ee Reem Ot oe pa 28.2 21.8 32.5 33 By. vcwoamelale 9) ERO pe 
We | srg Ba UN SR Os Bees Pei aes ea fA ae 92.7 20.1 29.2 25 6... SOT ie alae 
ae eer.” 15 10 Ot ST ee ae 475 20.5 34 33 10 35) 36 «(/16 
Oe Ae | Geer et, eS 55 15 18 26.7 22.7 33.7 31.3 10 33.7 aM 9 iy 
15-20 | 30-32 30 8 60-100 20.7 20.9 35.4 a0], 38.6 30.4 12 36.4 37.8 |18 
eenr, «3 86) Boa Baa) B60 20 25 28 23 36.2 29.2! 10 35.8 38.3 119 
19.1 31.0 20.2 11.8 66.3 20.2 19.0 38.6 91.2 32.0 29.4 11.4 35.3 38.2 
18 35 AION Oh RS Sa A 17.5 16 41.1 22.6 35.6 30.9 10) 37.2 39.8 |20 
AN, <* ist: 30 20: tees Sathceicc cs US Qa hie eis ore 4? 2 20.7 30.2 29 HO ATES yd ee 26.7 |1 
15 35 RING Pa es ae Oe a 20 17.6 31.8 18.5 29 27 10 33. 36.7 |G2 
JAE Sa yee Sy OR RCE Rf IRE AW 20 31.5 21.9 24.7 23.5 ag 40 38.2 |23 
5 35 Stall ae ERS. BS aa 20 24.5 33 22.4, a 10 33.9 35.6 |24 
20 30 BO hE TES ee bs Sh ose 18 35 20.8 Re a a 12 35.7 38.2 |25 
te Sis in, ee OO aE arcane SOG COR Be Ww 29.5 2.7 29.8 28 /10-11.5 35.6 37.2. 126 
18420 | Togt20"} 816f90 7.0.81. Bal... 21.7 16.5 40.8 21.5 35.5) 31.3 | @12.5 35.3 39.5 |27 
2 35 a 2 See i 20 20 50.2 BO AO ee Rose! 12 37 39.6 |28 
orl ae 35 ts WR eS Diller Dh ah Eee 1 ie 42:5 19.7 36 35 12 35.8 37.3 |29 
20 35 25 15 75 O17. 7 15 45.3 20.7 37.8 34, 12 34.6 38.7 120 
aL! 28 a SR MO RE Se BE 9 20 34.9 20.6 30.5 26.5 11 35 36.4 |31 
Ad Sg 30 20 ie ST a 2 22.5 33.5 20 31.8 30 ai1.8 35 36.6 |32 
ee, 30 1 Vila AR PS RRR a TS RRA SW 45.6 91.4 31.2 30.7 10 33.1 36.5 |33 
pS Ie ieee a 5 Sanaa igs MER aa) SC Ue 31 18.8 29.4 29 ai1.8 34.3 36.5 134 
ee a A 1 al ANAS RR GR SR «2 ea 34.3 20 28 94.1 10 32.7 35.9) |35 
20 35 25 ae ee am 20 21.6 ae 1 20.3 28.5 28 12 36.6 37.5 136 
20 28 Epes FUE ad ain oS aa 22.5 16 28.3 20.5 30.2 25.3 10: 34.9 87 «87 
20-25 30 25 10 50 20 18 45.3 21.4 28.9 25 12 36.5 38 «138 
18 30 18 ETN a Sh 20 21.5 33.7 22.5 24.8 23.5 12 36.2 39.2 139 
Re 25 2. ne ES Gi eS NY Sy 25 46.9 20.2; 31.2 25.7 | el2 38.7 39.6 |40 
Ae 4 ae TR LT a et | 17 15 31.4 21.7 D6. Bo Bah all 33.8 35.3 |41 
AYSS Soe 4: Fl See AD) Vek. ot euro 19.2 20 36.3 24.9 42.4 40 b Ls yaa GE Pe hee 
Sane As Se AU NR 2 Silo (Sein | UE ed oh 44.2 19.8 38 35.5: 13: 33 38.5 |43 
ek 30 PG ee eee a) Voey 17.5 40.9 24.1 Me IY, 5 bs 32.5 42.2 144 
17-20 | 25-30 5 Le a 70 25 17 48.4 24.3 37.6 35 a12.5 37.5 43.3 |45 
Bebe BO.0 waaay ee eae Oe ek Shae. & 40.3 22.6 29.0 25.1 10.5 32.4 40.2 
Jae Re: A ae he Be ee a 16.9 42.9 221.6 31.6 el 11 33.4 40.5 |46 
Oh. Sik SO TTR IG ee aces eee ch P18 37.6 22.6 26.3 23.1 10 31.3 39.9 |47 
pases 30.0 1.0 fee eee LE MRE 20.2 33.9 23.7 24.3 20.0 12.5 28.8 39.2 
a a 30 eee. Aedee hs. Sell eee «<< 25 20 38 25 24.5 20 12 31.6 39.1 |48 
Berek 30 Be re ee, ca eee TP hoe 20 25.3 28.3 24 20 10 27.1 39.2 149 
Va ee 30 oe aes ka Oy 2a le Mey 20.6 33.8 23 Re Oe Oe 26.9 86.5 150 
vee 30 tah ola I ly ek SI IS 20 38.4 23.6 25.1 20: 15 29.4 42‘ |51 
21.7 25.3 14.2 ) AP ae ee 23.8 21.9 37.4 22.8 36.4 29.9 18.2 39.5 43.7 
25 25 15 ae ee 25 25, 37.3 24.2 24.6 20 10 29.3 46.3 |52 
75-20 |, “Os2905, 12.5 Sy ep 921 vail 33 24.1 20.7 25.6 10 27.3 39.8 [53 
25 ay. | Sho ae “2S 25 20 41.6 23.2 30.8 24 10 30 38.8 |54 
18 29, 15. 96 ee 29, 21.7 39.6 20.3 26.1 20 10 25.5 87.2 |55 
19.1 ys Ne Beth ae Ry Pra eee 23.0 22.6 37.4 22.8 37.4 29.9 13.2 39.5 43.7 
20-22 a ed ig? eta aa 26.6 23.8 45.5 25 39.4 32.5 15 35 40.0 |56 
a5 a le see (At, eae 25 97.5 41.6 92.5 La a14.3 35 40 |57 
25 Shy 7. Ob ane i ee oe 5 25 27.5 24.7 SCT outs as 15 35 40 [58 
15 3 Mi Nei RS (Poet <a led SP 18.1 25 38 21.‘ 30.9 25 9 40 44.2 |59 
17.5 v2 SUR eget estan TSN. pyaar 3 19.5 32.7 20.2 34.3 31 ag 39.3 43.4 |60 
15: RR Pro Sega a ie 1s. 1 18.7 33.2 1.1 eS 10 44 51.8 [61 
15 yeas onl ape Ihe \ ee? Oe tle 20 20 47.7 24.3 31.8 25 13 45 45.5 |62 
een. pi Pm Reh Src A, Nady a, lea, RP 21.5 33.3 23.3 46.4 36 20 42:5 44 63 














b. Adjacent localities 14e to 18e per quart. 


c. Nineteen cents for non- 
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GROCER VES, 


LIGHTING 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE Foops, 
o S. e - Q 
q 2 bo wm os — ° 
Beal ge | | ee | Ses 
Locality oo & aa | @ 3 Sa 6 
eae a as] Sa -~ | ook 
On 8 a 34 5 th ss tH 
Ae a eo | SB] 8s | Se 
oe 5 me | oe | ae | ee 
‘ye _; cents | cents | cents | cents | cents , cents 
Dominion! (Average)...| 2 30. 6.7 | 17.9 4.4 5.5 
Nova Scotia (Average) 30.4 29.5 eT 17.6 5.0 5.8 
A-SYVGDEY | wa cies oot fete slalerk 80: 30.7 8 18.8 5.3 6.1 
2-New, GIBSLOW....ccalecs| orescence 28.8 8 17.1 4.8 5.5 
S—-AMNHETSE. 4 vivir cceacie Eiaie Gil Pe ebalaEeec ate 29.9 8 18.2 4.8 5.8 
A-ELAITAX |. s sisies «sa: reNtateles 31.2 23 eo 15.8 4.8 5.6 
D—LIUTO: ic diciaaic cre siecoiee . 30 30: ice 18 5.3 6 
8-P.E.1 —-Charlott’n. |........ 28.6 6.7} 18.5 4.6 5.6 
New Bruns. (Aver.) .. 25.8 31.2 8.0 17.8 5.0 5.9 
7-Moncton 1 SRE AY 2 TAD Oh NCR 31.4 7.3-8.7 VT 5.0 6.2 
B-Shiefoho hss scsevk eh Go. B is 8 ad 8 19.2 4.8 6.2 
Q-Fredericton .....- Reel ie Boe F 29.4 8 16.4 4.8 5.5 
10-Bathurst ......00¢ 75 Sey aio Oca 383 8 18 5.2 5.5 
uebec (Average)..... 26.6 29.0 6.1 18.3 4.8 5.8 
mail LR Age rd ih Hh 25.7 28.7 ©. 18 4.9 5.9 
12-T’hree Rivers ..... Beta 31.6 29.6 6 19.8 4.8 4.3 
13-Sherbrooke ....0..seee 25 36 7.3 18.9 4.6 6.3 
MAES ONT ils leciveinsseiriane ste labevecrs 25 25.6 5.8 19.1 4.5 6.5 
15-St..Hyacinthe.....3.-.% 25: 22 5.3 17.6 4.9 6 
TES ti OH MS Bw. \- oc silos ses 29 821.5 4.7 17.6 4.8 6 
17-Thetford Mines .....cc«- 25 25.8 6 18.4 5.1 6.7 
18-Montreal ....cccccsvecs 26.1 31.8 6.7-7 17.9 4.9 5.3 
BOEET ATER. | leita vatate lore ehe Jaliaisies 27 29 6 17.5 4.8 5.4 
Ontarlo (Average)...--| 26.9 29.7 $3 nA 4 as 
OTTAWA .coccccccccsriors 28.4 30.3 6. Las a1 
poniccbae i oh pei Lopes’ 27.7 29.1 6 17.2 4.3 5 
92—-KinGStON ...ececeeseuce 24.5 26.1. 6 15.4 4.5 4.9 
98-Belleville ..c..scccesvess 25 26.7 5.7 16.2 4.3 5 
94-Peterborough ...-.esee 25.6 29.7 6.7 18.7 SOC Bel 
QH-OSHAWA .cccecccccercces 29 32 6 17.5) 4.1 5 
9G-Oxillia, 4.8 cise cicels's a /alalacctie 25.4 28.6 6 17.8 4.1 5 
27-Toronto .....ee ate Sitocs 6 26.2 30.9 6 17.8 4.4 5.3 
98-Niagara Falls .....+.-- 28 29.8 6.7 17.2 4.3 5 
29-St. Catherines ....cccee 25.1 OT 4. 6.7 15.6 4.3 5.1 
30-Hamilton seoeceooeeoeoeece 25.6 30.6 5.3 17 4.0 4.8 
21-Brantford ..cccccceccee 25.1 28.4 6 17.4 3.9) bed 
82-Galt eeeecee ‘eoleeocoece cleee 29 29'.2 6.7 17.7 3.9 5.3 
33-Guelph ecocecese cee eeeee 26.7 30.9 6 17.4 3.9 5.4 
84-Kitchemer .ccccccccceccee 26.3: 32.38 6 17.5 S.7 bel 
35-W oodstock ecceesveeeooe 26.5 Oe. 7 6 17.4 3.8 5 
BR _ Strat LOTy -dicies'c ovo ofbls o'ee| is ects 23.1 6.7 16.7 3.9. 5.6 
B7-LONGON ..ccccccccccecce 26 30.3 6 1713 4.0 5 
88-St. Thomas ececee ee eee eek 28.4 6 AT 4.2 5.1 
89-Chatham ..cccccceccoee 26. 80.7 G27 18.3 4.3 io) 
40-WindSOL ..-ccccccseeece 29 5 29.4 6.7 17.6 4.2) 5.2 
41-Owen Sound .....cceee 26.6 30.5 5.3] 17.6 4.0 5.2 
API OODALE |o)dc:-00 saloons cles 27.9 ae 2 v4 17.6 5.0 7 A 
43-Sault Ste. Marie ...... 25 32.1 6.7 18.3 4.6 5.9 
44—POrt)ALtHUE |... Uae eve « 30 29.4 6.7 17.3) 4,3 4.7 
45-Fort William .......... 30 29.6 627 nieve 4.5 5.2 
Manitoba (Average)... 30.2 29.5 5.9 20.4 4.4 Dal 
46—-Winnipeg .....ccccceees 30.3) 29.9 6 20.8 4.3 ye 
AT =BIBNGOR fe digs caceasees os 30 29 5.7 20) 4.5 5.6 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)| 32.5 31.4 6.7 18.2 4.3 5.2 
AS- REGINA, jody eis oovejee grace ile = 'ofMOr eee 29.5 ah Ve wheat be 5 
49-Prince Albert ...-...... 35 33.3 6.7 19.6 4.0 Mo 
HO-“Saskatoom :....-secesece 3 31.1 6.7 15 4.1 5.4 
BI-MoOO86 JAW. ....ce-eueee| os enees 31.6 6 20 4.6 5.2! 
Alberta (Average).... 29.5 31.1 diz 16.5 4.1 4.9 
52-Medicine Hat ......e..- 3 82.5 |5.7-6.7 15.8 4.0 5 
538-Edmonton ........s...- 28 82.3 Megs ig Leth 5 
BA-Cale ary, |« stec.cis/slnaic aise 25: 30.4 Whew neo 4.1 4.5 
55-Lethbridge .....secewece 4 80 29.1 8 16.7 4.1 5.2 
British Colum. (Aver.) 30.4 33.0 gel 19.5 4.5 5.7 
BGSRCTOIC 2) i uuieis ok s/s spepicise BL10 35 al 16 a B22 
DESNCISOM | h'.:)-teinaisistelsioercteueve 30 35 8.3 2:0 Mh 5D il taes atenet 
BRE TR Ue cyesstalernta devnomererns 30 32.5 TEM 16.7 4.2 Diol 
59-New Westminster ...... 28 2) 30 8.3 22,4 a3 55 
60-Vancouver ........000.. 28.8 29.7 | 66.7 21.9 4.5 5.8 
GL-VECEOTIA (arsed svessGibis oe 28.3 32 7.4 18 4.4 bis 
GZ-Namaimo:’ conmietieietpecdlidecieamle ct 34.4 7.4 218 4,2 6 
63-Prince Rupert .......... 30 35 8.3 20 4.7 Te 
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9.4 


SOooe 
Noe iH © 


a 
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rer H 
DHSSK S| COS05e 


H 
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ray 


oom 














PUBL AND 
= 
teh | e | 
ta S| 
A i we 
ao ° 
oO a 1 
Aoi ei 
as 5 
fa | ga 
eents , cents ;¢ 
14. 11.2 
15.4 18.9 
15.9 20.5 
15.9 19.7 
14.5 16.1 
15.6 18.6 
15 19.7 
16 17.6 
15.8 18.2 
18 18.6 
15.4 16.5 
14.7 17.5 
15 20 
14.7 15.2 
14.4 15.3 
14.3 15.6 
ocd: 16 
15 15 
15.2 15.6 
15 13.6 
14.6 16 
14.6 15.1 
15.8 14.8 
14.0 16.1 
147 15.5 
12.5 17 
13.6 14.8 
14.5 15.6 
14 15.1 
14 15.4 
14.4 17.2 
13.6 15:3 
13.9 16.4 
14.5 16.5 
13.3 15.8 
Lon) 15.8 
14.8 16.4 
13.8 15 
15.9 16.4 
13.1 15.2 
14.3 16 
loa 15.9 
13.2 1 io 
13.2 15.8 
1307 16.3 
13.7 15 
14.2) 18.6 
14.2 16.1 
14.2 16.8 
14.4 ey 
15.1 19.6 
13.8 18.7 
16.3 20.4 
12.9 20.2 
14.1 19.3 
13.8 21.4 
ibs 20.2) 
12.4 19.7 
12.5 18.3 
12.9 19.2! 
11.9 18.3 
3.4 17.8 
nits, 18 
11.9 18.4 
11.2 20 
12.51 IS 
11.9 15 
Tel 17.9 
11.5 17.9 
11.6 19.1 
11.6 19.4 
12.5 20.5 











Peas, standard 


16.1 








Canned Vegetables 


bt pt ee 


et ak ee 
Oa} TOO MeE] Oars 
Or]! Honan] who 


17.1 


AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING oF AvuGUST, 1923—(Continued). 


*Formerly per bag of 90 lbs. and per peck of 15 lbs. 








































































































a. Old potatoes. 





























A : BE { 
a s otatoes Apples P Ve a A, 2 
= E bi a | 5 ee fa Ce & 
|| Be a 2) tee.) | or Ss | 84 1.3 ae g 
P Lt S 4 . i 4 oD oS & Ls) om hg & & © ~~ ee 
os are Were) | tert eo eee) | et Se BoA Y| Bos | Bs 
“2. lew 2 in os | Be wa | Oss a eo ols 627 ae 
Ea a a rt tis Sp See 820 3 att Ha gq 19 
See Gee toy get) Poe (Mba pess|| 28a Soke ee. | ese | By 
Bea Se & & a mee!) Pe) | eet POS Se PS goa | 98 
cents cents $ cents { cents | cents | cents | cents cents $ cents $ cents | 
8,9 8.3} 2.603 | 56.1) 39.5) 19.7] 18.5 20.2 23) 980 31.6 .813 49.7 
9.3 8.4°| 2.152)|) > 39.3°|° 47.5 | 18.9 | ) 20.5 20.4 24.9 995 32.6 .949 50.0 
9.5 8.9} 2.21 CUNY. 22.2 | 20.6 23.2 26.3} 1.08 32.5 sage > 1 ea 1 
3.9 8.71.68 || )a80.70|)....... 19 17.5 19.8 24.7} 1.01 33 .997 55 | 2 
9. 9, |a1.68 | a31.6| 50 18.2 | 20.6 19.7 25.6 £95 31 1.08 45 | "3 
10.8 7.4| 2.26 39 45 16 24 19.1 22.9 .883 82.5 ae Pec 4 
8.3 8 2.98 1c dE ee 19 20 20.2 25.7 | 1.05 34 95 50 | 5 
8.1 By abet. 25 1 Mae) Yh. na dvel . <. 19 19.5 23.6 | 1.03 29 783 75 | 6 
9.8 8.1|' 2.168'| > 39.9 | ).....4. 18.2 | 18.8 19.0 23.3 | 91.3 32.8 .867 47.8 
9.4 TVTmal.43 | OGI8) ie... aol. 19.3} 17.5 20 Od 80 82.5 .80 50. |.7 
1d 7.5) 3.55 BTIBOVR oud s 17 20.2 17 20.5 .85 30.8 .816 45 | 8 
10.2 7,6) }!.2.16 47 45 ATS bets g 18.2 23.6 94 82.2 .85 46.2 |.9 
8.6 Sear: 50 | Mag7), OB. aa. 19 19.3 20.6 25 1.06 35.8 | 1.00 50 10 
8.4 6.9 | 2.646] 57.6/ 42.2} 17.9! 18.5 22.2 23.0 | 1.045 82.4 | 881 47.0 
9.6 7.5 | 3.30 64 49.5 | 20.1| 19.5 21.1 29.9 |) 1.08 36.1 | 925 43,8 |11 
8.1 8.3 | 2.55 65. 35 18.5 | 18.2 25 28.31) Int 30 95 47.5 |12 
8.1 7.8 | 2.95 RO Re 18.9 | 19.4 25 25 14 37 .90 51.2 |13 
7.9 8 WGt.00 | Smo6) 7818... 64. 15 18.2 23.7 26.7 | 1.03 28.7 .875 45. |14 
9.3 5 2.75 65) OP. cat. 20 18 23.8 20 925 Aa pn 44 |15 
8 6.5 | 3.00 65 50 15 17.5 22,3 20 1.00 35 TOs tmanay cman 16 
TT TOW cette ORe LUM, peat g 18.3 | 20 $21.9 3.2 | 1.20 FA et ak 50. (17 
8.7 5.8") 2.62 56.2°|> 43.3 | 18.7) 17.9 21 24 1.11 26.6 41 | 7.4 |18 
8.6 6.6 | 3.00 55 40 17 17,5 | 1984 22 887 29 175 | 47.1 19 
9.0 8.8 | 3.030 | 67.4] 34.9 | 18.9 | 18.3 19.6 23.1 961 29.6 169 | 45.5 | 
9.4 9.4 | 3.03 66.2 | 43 19 18.3 19.3 oe eieh AOR Ry» Bt 748 | 48,2 |20 
cs Rh eee 3.15 60) rat i a 18.7 19 23.7 75 30 75 45 |21 
ioe 7.6 | 3.66 7 25 19 18.8 18.9 29 943 27.8 | £725 43.6 |22 
8.7 cn ee 79 rh 18.2 20 Od .90 26.2 | 127 45.2 |23 
9.1 8.2 | 4.00 Toate te... cad « 18.3 | 15.6 18 91.4 By 1.01 28 ei 43.6 |24 
8.1 7.5 | a1.35 66.7 | 25 16.5 | 19 20 4, .90 30 695 | 49 |25 
9.2 10.3 | a1.17 TUTE) DE Te 18.8 19.7 22.1 .957 27.5 £73.) hada t 1268 
9.4 8,7.) 3.28 65.6 | 52.7 | 17 16.6 19 22.3 .918 26.7 -70 42.5 |27 
9.4 10.9 | 3.69 TRIM 45.6 Tho. 21 21 22, 1.18 8 92 AT, |28 
9.3 10.2 | 3.61 70 AO Ee). Ve | 19.8 22.8 945 26.4 744 | 44.4 (29 
9.2 8.9 | 2.95 52.1 | 42.7 | 16.4] (15.5 18.7 21.2 .93 24.77 | 762 43.4 |30 
8.4 11.5'|' 2.87 58.6 | 30 18 18.7 18 20.8 .896 26.2 727 | 44.7 |31 
9.4 9.5 | 3.00 70 eB Sogo 16.7 19.5 23.3 914 23.3 ie 45, , (82 
8.9 BT fn. his BOT |e. aah 20 16 18.5 93.1 932 29.2, | 679 | 44.1 |23 
8.3 8.3} 3.00 BL. cal: 25 19.5 19.9 23.2 875 32 867 42.4 |34 
8.6 10 2.58 58.6 | 25 15 20.6 19.6 22.1 .908 25 128 44 [55 
8.3 7.1) 0:83.60 ' 1% 78 45 20 19.6 20.4 22 1.02 30.6 | 848 43.6 |36 
8.3 8.3 | 3.25 BT Bed hb aac <b: 18.2 18.6 21.2 97 30.2 | 744 46.7 |37 
9.7 8.3 | 3.02 BEATE LIB ii con. 21 19.7 m.7 |. 1.03 Tit 745 47.2 |3 
8.7 5 2.20 ASTOR Boe Gree oa! 4: 18.5 19.7 20.9) 1.07 36.2 80 44.2 |39 
9.1 9.2 | 2.69 48.6'| 42.9 | 22.5 |. 17.9 19.7 22.7 | 1.05 31.4 825 47.5 \40 
8.5 8:6 | 4.00 Tae Saal. 18 16.2 19.8 23.1 .78 87.5 712 44.3 |41 
bE 10% Oli 4.54 | Oss |e yaad. 20.1 | 19.1 23.6 cs ekg alle We eB .936 50.2 |42 
9.9 9.6 | 3.18 6612'|" 5001 1°) 20.9 | 97.6 20.1 5. % |, 1.00 30 783 45 43 
8.9 9.1 | 4.08 21. eee B 19.5 | 18.7 20 95.3 | 1.01 31.1 .793 48.6 |44 
10.1 9.8 | a1.58 O41" 806 1? 17 6h! 48.7 19.5 29.5 | 1.04 33.6 | 79 47.5 |45 
9.6 7.508 2.14 RI s ea 19.2; 19.5 21.3 24.6; 991 30.6 .163 48.8 | 
9.4 8.2; 2.90 ree ae 20.4 | 19 18.8 23.1 .971 30.1 735 47.5 (46 
9.8 6.7 | 2.58 45 60: 18 | 19.9) * 2e:8 26 1.01 31 79 50 «47 
9.0 9: 15h 2.300" |) GO F. .. ck. 23.7] 18.4 20.9 25.8 | 1.013 33.8 .T10 54.5 | 
8.6 8.8.) 3.12 Pr ONS. deh ld WS ergs 0 28 18.3 21.6 25 1.00 30.8 5 58.3 |48 
9.9 10.6 | 2.92 RTGS |e. « da 25 20.6 22.5 28.3. | 1.03 38 812 51.2 {49 
9.3 8.94. 2.97 eC ae 21.3 | 18 20.6 27 1.01 31.3 80 57.5 |50 
8 Chott tbe Caen eee 25 16.5 | 19 29.8 | 1.01 35 716 | 56 (51 
8.4 9.1 fi epeo0ge |=? aglori® 67.5 1° '21.8 fromd.3 fo” 19u8 24.8 975 34.1 785 55.8 | 
8.7 10) $1.06 date ed. 93.8| 15.4! 20.7 25.8 .958 32.5 .838 57.5 |52 
8.5 7.5 | 2.20 47.8 | 60 19.4 | 17.6 19.9 25 .978 34.6 .783 54.8 (53 
8.4 9 2.35 50 55 0.3 | 18 18.6 23.6 | 1.01 35.6 763 BT 5d 
8.1 9.7 | 2.38 3) anion 93.7 | "18.2 19.8 24.6 955 33.6 755 54 (55 
SS — |__| | | | | | —— | 
8.5 VE oe ae ee 22.4 | 18.2 19.8 23.1 .974 34.5 841 58.3 | 
8.8 8 3.15 60) VS: 20 17.5 20 25.8} 1.15 35 .983 67.5, |56 
8.3 Gea ih Gk. Cit Doe 20 20 25 1.00 35 .80 57.5 |5T 
8.6 7.7 | 2.50 Bal OPE ads 2.5 | 20 18.7 25 1.00 35 812 60 (58 
7.5 GiGer ds OF he ON Tel tec oss:4- val 16.7 19.6 20.38 859 34.4 825 55.7 |59 
Ct 6.1 | 1.63 Cit eee M6 fo 17.4 18.5 21 .896 33.4 822 56.4 |60 
9.1 ie mew. 7d 0), MA 25 16.7 19.7 21.7 95 34.6 765 55 C61 
ce 6.7' | 2.08 POE deo 22.5 |. 17.6 19.1 23.2) 934 36.4 .819 61.7 |62 
5 Fl ln i ALES a Ms TUS 0 aE 25 20 22.5 92.5 | 1.00 82.5 .90 52.5. 162 





RETAIL Prices oF STAPLE Foops, GROCERIES, FUEL aND LIGHTIN 








Locality 





Dominion (Average)... 
Nova Scotia (Average), 


I-SV DEY yb svcic sce s bawes 
2-New Glasgow.......... 
S-AMBHETSE ©. cbse dec scidcees 
4—-Halifax ..... Lic scavees ie . 

DE TETO  Ueba siea soe celee s elas 


6-P.E.1 —Charilott’n. 


New Bruns. (Aver.) 
7-Moncton 
8-St. John cVeeeoceococe ce os 
9-Fredericton 

10-Bathurst 


Quebee (Average)..... 
11-Quebec ............ Ags 
12-Three Rivers 
13-Sherbrooke 
MAS SOTO) oe eet ee a sau ee 
15-St. Hyacinthe 
TGS. COMMA ae ceca hee 
17-Thetford Mines ...... ae 
18-Montreal ........... AG 
19-Hull ; 


Ontarlo (Average)..... 
26-Ottawa see ce eas 
21-Brockville 
22-Kingeston 
28-Belleville ...........00.- 
24-Peterborough 
25-Oshawa 
26-Orillia 


eeceocneceoecleee 


ececeeceserve 


eeceeecece 


eecceseccececre 


eeeeecoececcecce 


ececcoetece 
ee ceroereceeeesees 
e-.e 


fe ecvrecesecrsoes 


28-Niagara Falls 
29-St. Catherines 
30-Hamilton 
31-Brantford 
SOARED 2.) Seda Fe 
Be-Guelph oP Paws Pe.) ee 
34-Kitehener 


eeoveeceoe 
eeececece 
eeceeereceseee 


eeeeeseceeeoee 


eececeeceecce 


36-Stratford 
ti OTIOOML |. hue ass soca kiciine 
58-St. Thomas 
39-Chatham 
40-Windsor (007 eo 
41-Owen Sound 
42-Cobalt 


eeceeorscece 
ee eeseesroroevevee 


44-Port Arthur 
45-Fort William 


Manitoba (Average)... 
46-W innipeg 
47-Brandon 


eovesrcesece 


eeoeseccoetosee 


ee ooreeeceoe soe 


2 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 
48-Regina ...... Ka loveisskevole sence 
49-Prince Albert 
50-Saskatoon 
51-Moose Jaw 


ereccececoce 
e@eeceeeeeccce 


Alberta (Average).... 
52-Medicine Hat 
538-Edmonton 
DA-OBIBATY) skies cccesuuek 
55-Lethbridge ........... 


British Celum. (Aver.) 
56—Fernie 
57-Nelson 
BSA "Dre ie pees er kos ae 
59-New Westminster 
60-V ancouver 
61-Vietoria 
62-Nanaimo 


eecoeececeeecceee 


Cowes eecrceseceeces 


eee owes escccore 


eecece 
see eerccccese 
eoevccee 

eee eee rec cesess 


eee eee wees 


a. Including delivery. 
d. Lignite. f. Poplar, ete. 
more per gallon than the 
as $40.00 ner month. 

















































Sugar é 
SL toa fe lie 
Se mls eA) Le 
Beek | eo8| ge os 
Be SS | ee > 
Bagi sgs| os S 
O° pn Ham ee a = 
ccucs | cents | eents 
12.3 1.8) 5 66.9 
12:1.) 11.9} 59.81 » 64.7 
13.2.4 612.6 0.59.14 164.8 
12.8.4 WAS. L baseo. 2 465.9 
1B: Ba Wile bared 64.6 
11.8] 11.2]. 52.5). 63.8 
13 WF 64 65 
12 11.3 | 58.5] 60.9 
12.44 jt to bi 60,4 64.1 
Weds SED bo 625 | ped 
2) AWA Kubo 61.9 
12.3.) he | a BB 65.6 
12.5| 12 60 |. 65.5 
1 AND be 55.04 268.8 
tee ae 538.3 | 67.8 
12.1 11.5 57.1 66.3 
12.15 hake ce ee 69 
AS oad a Ce Be Bal BS 1 
He RD pe Bes 66.5: 
12 10.9 |. 61.6). 70 
12,7) LIND bot, 60 66.5 
11.6 5 Wi EAR 53.6 70.1 
aby 10.7 D4.5 68 
12.3,| 11.9 |. 54.0.) .. 67.4 
11.8 11 52.2 69.6 
12.7| 12.2) 58.3] 73.2 
11.9 114 48.1 61.9 
i lvabi 17 3 67.5 
11.9 TPG 56.2) 67.3 
12.5| 12.9 | 60 71.21 
cM oh A eal Noodle oy I Mie 
11.8 i leas 55.5 69.1 
12:.6 TAs) 57 Cid 
1234 et. 55.5 72.4 
TL RTE a 69.3 
P30 ape Bout Negi 
TP) hey 68.6 
12 a bay dl Manet BAY os mie 
12 11.9| 45.6] 68.9 
We 093.61 Bera’) 6016 
1 11.8 46.2 68.4 
12.5] 11.8) > 55.35) 79.9 
We) Ta Spo! 20.4 
PAP he yA 50.5 64.7 
12.3} 11.8] 52.2|° 69.6 
Tans 11.8 56.4 64.8 
13 12.6 | 58.7| 69.3 
12.7} 12.3| 52.81 73.4 
12.2 11.5 46.2 69.7 
12.6] 12.51 56.8] 69.6 
180 42.8 er ea B92 
12.7} 12.2! 51.3] - 66.4 
13.37 12.94" 51 72 
12.6 12.01 S187 =. 70-8 
12.31 12 55 66.1 
12.6 i bar 49.1 76.6 
2.6)" 1.9 48.19" 40 
13 12.5 | 53 70.6 
sp 6 a 
Ted 11.8 45 66.1 
12.7) 12,2 | 59.8) 65.6 
12-3')". 148 | 56 65.4 
13.4] 12.6] 43.7| 67:8 
12.1 11.5 |. 52.3). 67.0 
12.9} 12 56.6 | 70.8 
13.2| 13 58.7 | 69.5 
12 7 11.9 45.7 65.5 
Th 10.8 48.7 63.4 
11.4 ik 49.6 63.5 
Wey we By 63.2 
US) ULL $6.4 ers 
123°) 11.749 50 71.9 








b. Oaleulated 
h. In British 


figures published (in bulk). n. 


price per cord from price quoted. c. 
Columbia coai oil is sold to 





















































n a =I 
~ ao ie a xs 
we Ss on xs > sad 
a: ee 4 gs 5 S ES 
sec iB. | &) BS) Ls s | BS 
pow] os. SQ |} eos a + ae 
Say lead) vee [Bee laa ben Cee 
5 ado i-16) a2 4 o £e So 8 
Oral] Ss no |yree!| 5a Re Ra 
cents ; cents cents | cents $ cents {..cents.. 
21.8 15 3.8 43.6 . 690 1 8.5 
29.5 12.6 4.4 44.8 493 12.9 8.7 
30.2 16 4.9 54 594: 12.6 8.6 
27 12.3 3.9 44.7 . 436 13 8.8 
31 10.6 4.3 42.5 42 pea: 8.2 
30 13.1 4.3 42.5 .575 IZ ot 8.3 
29.2) 1) 4.5 40 344) WAS. S 9.5 
28.3 16.1 3.6 45.1 504 13.4 8 
21.3 11.9 4.0 44.9 .466 12.8 8.2 
29.4 11.4 3.6 60 462) 14.1 9 
25 os pd 4.3 40.4 494 11.9 7.8 
26.1 11.6 4.5 39.1 441 12 8.1 
28.6 13.3 3.6 40 -466 12 8 
27.6 13.6 3.9 45.6 . 184 Tit 8.3 
26.9 14 3 84.5 16 10.5 8.3 
28 14.5 4.8 45 84 9.5 8.4 
28.2: 15.6 3.6 44 - 65 10.7 8.2 
28.7 1 OLR 4.3 45 1.05 iti ee 9 
28.3 12.7 4.5 5323 1.00 LOM Balk when cre 
25 13 8.5 55 .70 15 8.7 
98 13.6 4.1 45 .7D bahay? 8.1 
26.7 14.9 8.8 47.1 693 10.7 Went 
28.7 11.8 32 41.4 .616 10.6 RT 
26.5 12.9 3.5 40.7 .646 10.9 8.6 
27.1 12.4 3.5 47.6 .714 1057 7.9 
24.2: 12.9 4.7 40 .60 10 8.3 
26.8 11.6 3.1 STL . 55: 10 8.1 
24.6 12 3.9 38 56 10.6 8.1 
26.3 AS. 2.6 38.9 586 11.3 8.2 
27.5 12.2) 4.5 40 .60 Ae 8.6 
27.5 13.4 8.7 35.4 . 65 10.9 9.2 
25.7 12 3.6 41.2 . 627 1071 ) 
var d seeare 3.8 44.1 . 625. 10.3 9 
25.6 apse 4 88.5) . 667 10.5 8.4 
25.7 ALG 3.5 PONS: . 634 10.5 8.4 
25.3 11.6 3 40.2 .719 10.5 8.6 
25 13.2 3.6 46.9 61 10.5 8.5 
25.5) 14.3 3.5 40 .70: TZ 8.8 
25.2 12). 4 213) 41 . 675 10.8 8.7 
25 11.4 3.2 38.6 58 10.7 8.4 
25.8 13: T 3a 87:5 . 607 11.2 8.9 
26.2 14 3.5 43.6 571 10.6 8.8 
25.4 13.8 3.5 45 Agaal 10.7 9 
26.3) 12.4 3.4 38.3 Ava 10 8.5 
27.2 12.1 Giga! 43 717 10.3 8.4 
27 12.1 258 36.6 55 11.8 9.5 
30.7 14.2 4.2 46 80! 14.5 yer 
30, 14.1 ais 40) sil 1232 9.8 
vareg | 14.3 3 40) TD dla ety 8.7 
29.5 14.5 $12, 45 . 662! a Re 8.8 
28.7 13.6 3.8 42.7 .682 13.2 8.2 
28.3 IZ 3.9 45.4 . 689 12.4 8 
29 15 3.7 40 .675 13), 8.4 
30.1 18.2 4.3 44.2 .925 14.6 8.4 
28.3 15 3.8 40 1.00 1. Tif 
31.6 $22 4.4 50 975. iss 9.1 
30.7 $20.8 4 43.3 - 825) 14.8 8.7 
29.8 ney 4.8 43:3 90! ales 8 
28.6 19.4 4.2 42.8 . 157 14.2 8.1 
30 828 4.3 42.5, .817 14.2 8.3. 
30.2 19.5 4.2 45.7 .70 14 esd 
28.5 AS 4.1 39. .80 14.1 8.4 
25.8 15 4.3 44 To 14.6 ns 
29.7 23.2 4.1 49.8 .837 13.2 8.4 
26.6 15 3.6 5D 715 TO OW Wes sales ere 
30: 30 4.1 40 1.00 15 9 
28.7 $28.7 4.5 41.2 833 14.4 n10 
30 S20.6 4.5 57:1 908 12 n6.3 
28.3 $25.6 4.2 48.3 «738 10.6 | n10 
29.7 $19.8 4.1 49) 825 Aes nz 
31.4 | 820.7 3.3 47.9 . 767 13.0 8.2 
82.5 | s25 4.6 60: 85 13.7 8.5 








Natural gas used extens‘vely. 
a great extent in tins costing 5¢ to 15¢ 
Small bar at 5¢ *Welsh coal. §New houses as high 
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Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices tha dD in bulk. 
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Matches parlour, 
(500) per box 
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Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
veniences, per 
month 


35.00 
16. 00-26 .00 


20.00-27 .00 


27.000 
80.00-45 .00 
/20.00-35:. 00 
25 .00 
18.00: 


23.056 
25 .00-80..00 
20:. 00-25 . 09 
20 .00-22°.00 
14.00-15. Ou 

22.00 


00-40. 00 
00-27 00 








6-roomed house 
with inecoim- 
plete modern 
convenicnees 
or none, p. m. 
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15.200 
10.00-14.00 
18.60! 

5.00-10.00; 
20.00-80. 00 
12.00-15.00 


.00-15.00 


12 

19.250 
20. 00-25. 00 
18. 
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12.00-15. 00) 
17.00-19 00) 
7.00-10.00 
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(0-22.00 


15. 


16. 
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. 00-85. 00 
. 00435 . 00 
. 00-40. 00 
25.00 
. 00-30. 00 
| 40.00 
20.00 
. 00-40. 00 
. 00-45 . G0 
. 00-30'. 00) 
. 00-35 . 00: 
. 00-50. 00 
.00-+-25.00 
22.00 
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20. 
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16. 
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18. 00-20. 00 
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prices for uniform grades for the 
various cities from month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 


vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oc- 
cupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts with 
good modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly cen- 
tral, without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, includes twenty-nine 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF 
COMMODITIES FOR AUGUST 1923 JULY 1923, AUGUST 1922, 1921, 1920, 
1914, AND 1913. 


(Average Prices 1890-1899=100) 


1917, 1916, 1915, 
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staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in 
the Lasour GazETTE since January, 
1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those 
employed in similar caleulations by 
various authorities. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
cluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as 
market conditions affecting these usual- 
ly affect the prices of other fruits and 


WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 


1919; W1918¢ 
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i, 
28 INDEX NUMBERS 
rr art a ep ere 2 ATR as Baar ae ah RTs aire Samm 0 OE RR © eS eo ee oe ae ne arc ee 
be q52 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.) Aug.| Aug. 
ps BO 8| Aug.) July} Aug.) Aug.) Aug.) Aug.) 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
ge a aoe! aber tm _—_—_—_—— | 
I—Grains & Fodder............ ..| 15 | 169.6} 173.4) 174.3] 208.4! 372.4] 393.3] 311.9] 296.2) 187.9] 179.4] 161.3] 138.9 
Il.—Animals & Meats 4 EME 17 9952! 998.4 PATE 256.8 366.2 388.3 359.3 289.4 228.1 201.3. 199.9 ies 
Ill.—Dairy Products..........6..., 9 | 198.0) 182.7) 184.3) 219.0) 305.5] 292.0] 255.2) 226.5) 169.4) 141.6) 140.5] 139.7 
ies A A HE MNT 9 | 181.5] 178.2! 192.9] 160.0] 241.3] 240.6| 249-2] 201.5) 157.7| 143.8] 154.81 150.7 
V.—(a) Fruits &Vogetables......... 20. | 190.7} 203.2} 186.9] 217.7] 258.8] 251.6, 229-0) 255.5) 155.6) 111.4) 116.7] 115.8 
(b) Miscellaneous Foods... 25 | 186.8] 188.8) 175.3] 19913) 319.3| 257.9, 246-8) 221.9] 157.0) 140.1] 119.3) 115.2 
Vir Dextiloryic iy des. iMbs.: \y ae 20 | 241.7] 245.9] 236.2) 236.2/ 302.8] 362.0) 272-0) 274.7/ 195.6) 156.8) 138.7) 132.0 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots...... 11} 153.3] 157.0) 171.7) 166.1] 282.8] 425.7) 285-7) 279.7/ 234.8) 179.0) 171.3) 166.1 
VIII.—(a) Iron & Steel............ 11} 200.8} 205.2) 192.1) 202.7] 282.9] 201.0| 278-8) 285.1) 150.5) 108.8) 100.5] 103.0 
(b) Other Metals......0000007" 12 | 165.7/ 166.3) 147.2] 144.4] 218.0] 203.9] 282.7) 271.9) 215.4| 195.6) 124.7/ 130.1 
(c) Implements...) 10 | 226.7| 227.1) 227.8) 250.5] 256.8] 240.7, 282.1) 199.5) 136.7| 113.2| 106.6] 105.6 
A SE NOANIN Oa RN ak | 33 | 195.9] 197.7) 186.5] 196.0] 251.4] 214.9] 266.1) 254.3) 169.9) 156.8] 111.5] 113.9 
IX.—Fuel & Ibighting i a4... Wve 10 238.8} 239.9] 303.8] 242.9] 352.7] 295.9]. 242.4) 218.2) 126.1] 105.8] 108.6] 117:8 
X.—Building Materials 
(pc LAANINDOT ons tia dads ese lbp 14 | 345.6) 346.1] 324.4) 348.5] 516.2| 308.4) 275.5) 225.5, 182.2, 174.1] 182.1] 182.6 
(b) Miscellaneous.............. 20 | 221.2) 222.4) 207.9) 231.0) 273.3] 221.7} 283.6) 217.3) 154.0) 120.0) 109.8! 112.5 
(c) Paints, Oils & Glass 14 | 278.3) 276.8) 273.2) 301.0) 443.3] 417.7} 218.6) 267.2) 199.9] 161.6) 140.4] 142.9 
0. IS EA Sea ae pa 48 | 274.0) 274.4) 260.9} 285.7/ 303.3] 304.2] 271.6) 234.2) 175.6) 147.9] 139.8) 141.9 
XI.—House Furnishings............ 16 | 271.2) 273.1] 276.0) 322.3) 383.2] 325.4] 274.9} 212.8] 162.8] 138.7) 128.8] 196.4 
XII.—Drugs & Ohemicals.......... 16 | 180.0) 176.7| 182.0! 199.6 247.1) 222.0} 283.4) 261.3) 249.4/ 175.2) 121.4) 113.3 
XTII.—Miscellaneous 
(ay \ow, Bares... 2h... dues 4 | 638.3) 638.3) 652.1] 510.5] 868.2/1034.2] 531.0} 888.4] 292.3] 150.2] 208.6] 302.0 
(b) Liquors & Tobaceco....... 6 | 264.4] 263.3] 267.4) 269.0] 315.1] 286.5] 221.7] 163.9] 139.0] 134.7/ 128.3] 134.4 
€c) Sundries 26 /. de duc oo 7 | 156.4} 160.0] 157.0] 185.3} 215.2] 211.6] 218.9] 197.6] 142.6] 116.0] 106.5] 111.1 
AMM us dik toh Aude + due 40K 17 | 307.9] 309.0) 312.4} 291.3] 404.1] 431.6] 205.1) 230.6] 176.6] 130.6) 198.2) 164.3 
All Commodities............ +266 | 222.7] 224.7) 223.0) 236.4] 330.2] 301.1] 234.3) 247.3] 180.7] 151.5) 136.3) 134.1 
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tFive commodities off the market, fruits veget ables ete. One line of spelter was dropped in .1915. 
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vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price 
of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises 
y the 


prices so 


increase (or decrease) 


indicated is 


in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estimat- 
‘ed on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manito- 
~ ba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
ern provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic 
conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
‘first published in 1912, that these cal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
-eighty per cent of the expenditures of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 
of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. While the 
budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
of the items included, it does not pur- 
-port to show the minimum gost of food 
_ and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one prov- 
ince. The quantities of meats, dairy 
‘products, cereals, ete., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at 
‘hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an in- 


come sufficient to do so would buy less 


meat, ete., but more fruits, fresh and 


(or falls) abnormally ~ 
in food. 
exaggerated, 
and this should be taken into aecount 
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canned vegetables, etc., so that com- 
parative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Retail Prices 


Sirloin steak was again slightly 
higher averaging 30e per pound in 
August and 29.8¢e in July. Prices in all 
provinees averaged higher except 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British 
Columbia which were lower. Round 
steak and shoulder roast showed little 
change. Veal, roast, averaged slightly 
lower at 18¢ per pound but prices 
averaged higher in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Alberta. Mutton was 
down somewhat in the average at 28¢ 
per pound as compared with 28.32 in 
July. Fresh pork, roast, was steady 
while pork, salt, declined slightly 
averaging 25¢ per pound in August and 
25.2c in July. Bacon showed little 
change. Boiled ham was up from an 


‘average of 59.1e per pound in July to 


60.le in August. In fresh fish cod, 
halibut, and whitefish were higher. Salt 
herrings averaged slightly higher but 
finnan haddie was down somewhat. 
Lard was steady. 


Fresh eggs advanced from 31.2¢ per 
dozen in July to 382.4c in August. 
Increases were general in all provinces. 
Cooking eggs also showed about the 
same general advance as fresh from an 
average of 27.3c per.dozen in July to 
28.6c in August. Milk advanced in 
Fredericton and Quebee but declined 
in Medicine Hat and Nelson. Dairy 
butter advanced in the average from 
34,2e- per: pound in July to 34.5¢ in 
August. Prices averaged higher in all 
provinces - except Nova Scotia, Saskat- 

Creamery but- 
in the average. 


chewan, and Alberta. 
ter was unchanged 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 19138=100) 














No. of | 
Commodities Com- | Av’ge | Jan. |.Feb.,| Mar.|.Apr..|,May,| Junel,July,| Aug. 
modit-} 1922 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 
ies 
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Total Index 238 Commodities...............| 288 150.4} 150.9) 152.9] 155.4) 156.3} 155.0} 155.1) 153.6} 153.3 


Classified according to chief component 



































material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, ete) 67 148.3] 136.8} 142.3) 144.3] 150.9) 152.5) 150.6) 146.7] 147.2 
Ii.—Animals and their Produets.............. 50 145.1} 141.0) 188.6} 189.4] 136.0] 126.9! 126.4) 125.7] 126.9 
Jil.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 28 178.2) 188.2) 198.7] 205.8) 202.1} 198.4] 202.1) 198.7] 195.9 
tV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper....... 21 166.4) 175.7) 174.5) 175.3) 173.5) 175.1) 179.8] 178.6) 177.7 
V.—Iroh and Its Products... hose kk ee 26 149.7] 157.8] 160.5) 163.5] 166.3] 170.'7| 171.5) 169.9] 168.3 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products.. 15 99.0} 99.9) 97.8) 102.5! 102.3) 102.7) 101.7) 99.0) 97.9 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals & their Products. 17 189.3} 186.4) 185.1) 186.8] 187.0) 183.1) 183.1] 184.0] 184.0 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products......... 14 166.7} 166.7| 166.6) 164.7) 164.8] 164.7) 164.4) 165.7! 165.4 
Classified according to origin: | 
I—Farm (Canadian Products)............ee.- 36 139.2) 128.2| 128.5) 127.2) 182.3) 182.4] 128.3) 123.9] 128.6 
LT Marin... eee. EELS, 0 shits ered é é 142.7) 182.3) 127.6) 126.7| 128.6) 188.0) 135.7) 180.1] 130.5 
PAT 2 or eet lis ogo Wub Coie. ie Ny ea Gist Bibi: 21 166.4) 175.7| 174.5) 175.8] 173.5) 175.1] 179.8) 178.6} 177.7 
TVA Mifekay yin ea a. a tat MASEL ALE, eed 68 155.5} 156.4) 155.9) 158.3) 159.0) 157.8) 157.7, 157.5) 156.9 
All Raw (or partly manufactured)............ 108 145.5] 142.7) 144.2) 145.2] 148.0) 147.9] 147.2) 144.4] 144.0 
All manufactured (fully or chietly)........- | 130 154.9] 156.5} 160.0| 164.2] 164.3) 160.0) 158.4) 157.7] 156.3 
Classified according to purpose: 
I.—_CONSUMERS’ GOODS (GROUPS A & B) 98 153.5) 150.4) 150.4] 152.6] 154.4] 149.0) 148.5} 148.2] 148.7 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco.............. 74 145.9} 148.1] 148.5) 150.6] 150.0) 144.9) 143.9) 143.3) 144.5 
ASOVET ARES SRN MUL, | aied ORIN A gay kapeerarec A SRC 4 193.9) 208.6} 221.8] 222.8] 220.2) 220.2] 218.8) 218.8) 219.0 
Breaasturishs.,, kists' oe Ms Sig wiSiereleereieleis dist ale Sidon 8 149.0} 139.4] 189.3] 189.1) 142.3] 142.2! 186.2] 136.1] 136.2 
OnoGolate oes Um sieve Palateet ele’ se ieieie ons 4] 98.8) 96.0} 96.0} 100.(} 160.C} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 
1 as 6H 4 Bah Che, a OA hd CR ar gh SI ha eA CI AE 8 142.7) 182.3] 127.6) 126.7| 128.6) 138.0] 135.8] 131.7] 1380.5 
Del READ AR SONI ATE Col RR EH PH tar pe SP Le ates 8 216.1} 180.8] 179.4] 179.7) 187.2} 209.8] 209.4) 216.4] 204.8 
Meats, Poultry & Lard........ is etalele eidienen ate ors 12 146.0) 1386.2} 132.0) 129.2!) 132.0] 129.4] 136.8] 186.8) 185.4 
Milk & Milk Products........... AO AST oe IL 11 136.0) 148.9] 154.3) 166.3] 157.3) 182.8) 126.6) 128.5) 182.5 
PR 421) SM of 24 BUH OCS, © Gama UNREAL Ai tous lg SPORE 2 159.5| 185.2}. 216.1) 233.2] 288.9] 248.5) 243.5} 238.9) 216.1 
Vie Sepa bles 4. ace sadly ele uM, Baral Ue a ole allen fad 10 143.1) 126.8] 131.8] 185.4} 151.4] 163.3) 170.0} 164.3) 188.4 
ES MN, iS cate wie ero ale Mleleiea ciel iwlale ee ete LEN rola ate 2 133.9}. 160.9] 138.7] 122.0] 108.2] 104.5) 98.1) 92.2} 99.1 
UAC aL SH eyeCoy negate, Us AIPM a SINR is DA BAS etn) HMR eT te 2 06.5! 206.5} 206.5] 206.5] 206.5} 206.5} 206.5 206.5 206.5 
Miscellaneous \o vei .d. ole e's aleies'¢.5 aicls)cisle eetahe Si 6 173.6| 167.1} 167.0} 161.7] 162.8] 162.7] 161.4] 161.5} 163.0 
(ByOther’ Consumers” GOOdS wie: vere ce clk cee es 24 163.8} 159.2} 157.2] 159.8) 159.8] 154.1) 154.3) 154.3] 1538.9 
Clothing, (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery & 

UNGCTWEAT) | occ cece aces 3 mieietn ateheloretereveraretere 1. 161.8] 164.1] 164.1) 165.1] 165.3] 165.6} 166.1) 164.7} 160.9 
Household Equipment............ AE AS se ae RS a 163.5| 157.6) 155.0) 158.1) 158.1) 150.5) 150.5) 151.0) 151.7 
UIT UIPUIT Oa iegedtestoters ouarurans i bevoim: 4 o sere tiie yal ninth \oxerale 3 920.5| 219.6| 219.6) 219.6} 219.6] 229.1} 229.1] 229.1] 229.1 
Glassware (& Pottery. ou as vec eette cuceneln es 3 381.0} 325.3] 318.6] 817.3) 322.1] 3177.1] 317.1] 302.9] 274.2 
Mistellameousyafs8'. . - oiside clea oaid bie ores Beans ip 161.9) 156.2) 153.6} 156.8} 156.8} 149.0) 149.0) 149.6] 150.5 

II1.—PRODUCERS’ GOODS (GROUPS © & D) 48 146.5} 142.3] 146.4] 148.6) 151.2} 151.6) 150.2) 147.3} 145.5 

(COC); Producers’. Equipment... . sess ss os we 16 189.0) 188.3] 187.0} 188.8] 188.8] 184.5] 184.5) 184.4] 184.5 

POO IR Mra ee hctel ucla ele Lic clatesm arene dite ee AeA cae EN 4 199.5} 209.6) 209.6) 209.6) 209.6) 216.0} 216.0) 216.0] 216.0 
Light, Heat, & Power Equipment & 

BUDD ee tee ene cement ere ee eee Sox 189.2! 187.9} 186.5} 188.2] 188.2) 183.8) 188.8] 184.2) 184.7 

Miscellaneous ....... wees) ots C0 eS 9 AOE divers anole sits 4 180.8] 193.9] 197.1] 199.5) 199.5) 197.1) 197.1} 183.2] 172.4 

(DD GETOducers! Ma evtals. 2's. ,ieiiierrc dle ¢oieg Greve ead 132 142.0) 188.6] 142.1] 144.4] 147.2) 148.1) 146.6) 143.4) 141.3 
Building & Construction Materials.......... 32 162.0) 163.7} 164.6] 166.3) 166.1) 167.3) 171.0) 169.8} 167.9 
Tan Dery hs ses ebiscaad «bis cleioes ke 5 ei ralpte st ate wrerem Se 14 160.3) 163.2) 163.9} 165.9) 163.9] 165.7) 170.6) 168.9} 167.5 
Painters’ Wi Maverleiswaweny . Cacia ce deen ee 4 177.4| 189.6] 193.8] 195.8) 215.9) 215.3) 215.9) 200.9) 195.0 
MisceHa@ neous . Marweie. » sewioleld «+ aiid se diutemiueaete 14 165.1/ 162.8] 163.6} 164.6) 167.3) 167.3) 168.0] 169.4) 166.7 
Manufacturers’ Materials.....ceccsccoscccscee}| 100 137.5} 132.9] 137.1] 1389.4] 148.0) 148.8] 141.1] 1387.5] 185.4 
For Textile & Clothing Industries........« 21 182.0) 193.4} 206.3} 218.8) 210.0} 206.1} 210.6) 206.6) 204.3 
For Fur EDGUSELY bib. Shas cacicicts ovb dieiee ses 2 194.2 169.4 199.2 169.4 199.2 203.2 194.3 206.7 209.2 
Hore eather INAUStry..c'. ssc cc seebecscecee® 6 102.9} 110.6] 109.6] 106.4] 107.0) 103.8] 98.7) 95.9) 95.3 
For Metal Working Industries.......ccce 27 111.2} 115.1} 115.2) 119.6) 120.2} 122.9} 122.6) 119.9) 118.6 
For Chemical Using IndustrieS.......cecee 7 192.1) 182.2) 181.7] 181.4) 181.4} 181.4] 174.4] 177.7] 177.8 
For Meat Packing Industries.......ccceve 4 112.0) 100.3) 100.3} 100.1) 108.9} 118.1] 110.0) 105.1] 103.4 
For Milling & Other InduS8tries.....«.cccees 9 138.6) 124.4] 127.6] 128.9) 137.9] 184.8] 131.9] 124.4! 127.6 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materiais........ 24 151.4) 147.8) 155.0} 157.8} 160.4] 161.3} 155.6) 155.1) 147.3 
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Cheese advanced slightly, averaging 
30.3¢ per pound in August. 


No changes were reported in bread. 
Flour and rolled oats were steady. Rice 
was practically unchanged. Tapioca 
averaged slightly higher at 14c¢ per 
pound as compared with 13.8¢ in July. 
Canned vegetables were steady. Onions 
were down from an average of 8.5¢ per 
pound in July to 8.3¢e in August. New 
crop potatoes averaged $2.60 per 
ninety pounds as compared with $1.58 
for old potatoes in July. Evaporated 
apples and prunes were steady. Raisins 
and curranis showed little change. 
Marmalade was up from an average of 
79.5¢ per four pound tin in July to 
81.3c in August. Corn syrup declined 
from 50.8¢ per five pound tin in July 
to 49.7¢c in August. Granulated sugar 
averaged slightly lower at 12.3¢ per 
pound in August as compared with 
12.5e in July. Coffee and tea both 
advanced, the former from 53.8¢ per 
pound to 54.3¢ and the latter from 66.3¢ 
per pound to 66.9c. Cocoa was un- 
changed. Cream of tartar averaged 
slightly higher at 69¢ per pound. 


Anthracite coal averaged $17.40 per 
ton in August as compared with $17.20 
in July. Prices were higher in Three 
Rivers, St. Catharines, Brantford, Lon- 
don, and St. Thomas. Bituminous coal 
showed little change averaging $11.28 
per ton in August as compared with 
$11.30 in July. Hard wood, four feet 
long, averaged $12.80 per cord in 
August and $12.83 in July. Very few 
changes occurred. Soft wood advanced 
from $9.43 per cord in July to $9.54 in 
August. 


Rent was unchanged. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following statement as to the 
changes in the prices of important com- 
modities during August has been issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


A prominent feature of the prices 
movement during August was the 
improvement in grain prices. No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat was $1.07 per 
bushel on August 4th but had risen to 
$1.22 8/8 by August 25th. The average 
for the month was $1.13. Oats, No. 2. 
C.W., were 4234 on August 8th but 
were 48 5/8c on August 24th, the 
monthly average being 4514¢. This 
improvement in grain prices is explain- 
ed by the unfavourable crop conditions 
which developed in the West durmg 
August. Rust, sawfly, cool wet weather, 
and frost tended to produce less optimis- 
tie erop reports both as to quantity 
and quality, with a consequent bull- 
ing of prices. The hog market showed 
a considerable improvement during 
August; the smaller supphes marketed 
after the low level of prices prevailing 
in July caused a rise in prices. The 
average for thick, smooth hogs for the 
month of August was $10.23 per ewt., 
as compared with $8.65 in July. The 
cattle and sheep market was at times 
subject to heavy runs during the month 
which were in a large measure due to 
drought conditions. The consequence 
was a falling off in the price of choice 
steers at Toronto from $7.60 to $7.10 
per ewt., and of sheep, choice, from 
$5.60 to $5.88 per ewt. Eggs, as is to 
be expected at this season, showed ris- 
ing tendencies. The Montreal price of 
Specials and Extras at the 15th of 
August being 35¢ and 40c¢ per dozen as 
compared with 3le and 36c in July. 
Butter also revealed an upward sea- 
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sonal trend, creamery finest being 3214¢ 
per pound in Montreal, as compared 
with 3le in July. Sugar continued its 
downward movement. The _ British 
market was said to be overstocked on 
account of supphes of Java sugar, some 
shipments of Cuban raws even being 
turned back to the United States. <A 
decline in the price of raws resulted, 
which was reflected in the price of 
eranulated. This latter movement ap- 
pears to have been accentuated by the 
competition of American refined sugars 
shipped into Canada. Raw sugar 96° 
‘centrifugal was about $5.60 per ewt., 
on August 15th as compared with $7.15 
on July 15th. Granulated declined 
from $9.98 to $9.03 per ewt. ‘The 
average price of raw cotton, Upland 
Middling, declined in August to about 
25¢ per pound as compared with 2614¢ 
in July. Towards the end of July cot- 
‘ton had slumped considerably but after 
the beginning of August, owing to un- 
favourable official crop estimates, 
adverse weather conditions in some 
eotton sections, reports of boll-weevil 
damage, and the small carry-over from 
the previous crop year in evidence 
August Ist, the price of cotton began 
to rise again. The spot price of Upland 
Middling at New York was about 2214e 
‘on August Ist but from the middle of 
the month onward it ranged around 
2514¢ to 2514c. The average price was 
prevented from rising to the level of 
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the previous ‘month by claims that the 
official figures were an under estimate, 
the falling off in demand on account of 
high prices and the critical conditions 
in Europe. Reductions in certain lines 
of cotton goods were in part the result 
of cheaper raw material. Cotton yarns, 
10s, hoisery cops were reduced from 
50e to 44e per pound. Increased 
acreage and favourable crop conditions, 
giving promise of a good supply, 
brought raw jute prices from $7.94 in 
in August. Lack of 
activity in the market for broad silks 
had brought about a condition of cau- 
tious buying in the raw silk market 
with the consequence that this com- 
modity declined in value. The price of 
raw silk, Japanese Filature, Kansai, 
No. 1, was $7.10 per pound on August 
15th as compared with $7.80 on July 
15th. Metal markets on the whole ex- 
perienced a quiet month with the re- 
sult that pig iron basic declined $1.00 
being $29.00 per ton as compared with 
$30.00 in July. Steel rails were $51.00 
as compared with $52.00. Electrolyti2 
copper fell from $17.25 per ewt. to 
$16.40 and tin ingots from 45e to 44e 
per pound. One or two lines of wood 
were easier. Hemlock, No. 1, log run, 
at Toronto, dropped to $30.00 from 
$39.00 per M., and shingles were $6.00 
as compared with $6.25 in July. Cedar 
flooring at Victoria was $48.00 in 
August and $50.00 in July. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the ac- 

companying tables give the latest 
information available as to the move- 
ment of prices in other countries as 
compared with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices 
index numbers are named in all eases. 


In the countries in Europe in which 
prices were on the decline during the 
second quarter of 1923 there are indica- 
tions of an upward tendency. The latest 
information available shows this to be 
the case in Great Britain, Belgium and 
France. In countries where the latest 
information is for earlier in the sum- 
mer, prices were falling; for example, 
Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland, and in Austria both whole- 
sale prices and the cost of living have 
shown declines. The price rise has 
continued in Poland and most of all in 
Germany. In America according to 
the most recent information, prices in 
the United States have shown a slight 
increase, but the same has not been 
noticed in Canada. Increases in the cost 
of living are for the most part due to 
seasonal increases in retail prices of 
food. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices. — The Board of 
Trade index number (1913100) fell 
2.8 points or 1.8 per cent in July as 
compared with June, reaching 156.6, 


which was 2.3 per cent lower than the 
level of a year earlier. Foods advanced 
1.2 per cent during the month, cereals 
declining 1.6 per cent and other foods 
showing an advance of 5.1 per cent 
owing to the seasonal increase in the 
price of potatoes. Industrial materials 
declined 3.4 per cent, all groups show- 
ing considerable declines. 


The Statist index number (in contin- 
uation of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 
124.8 at the end of July, a decrease of 
2.4 per cent as compared with the 
previous month. All groups contributed 
to the decrease except vegetable foods, 
in which group Engiish wheat, Amer- 
ican English potatoes and 
Rangoon rice were the commodities to 
advance. 


maize, 


The Heonomist index number at the 
end of August showed a slight rise for 
the first time since April, increasing 
0.3 points, or 0.15 per cent, on the level 
at the end of July. <A decline of 14 
per cent in minerals was offset by an 
advance of 1.1 per cent in cereals and 
meat and slight advances in other foods 
and in textiles. 


Cost or Living. — The index number 
of eost of living compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 171 at August 1, an 
inerease of 2 points on the Jevel at the 
end of June. Foods rose 3 points to 
165, fuel and light declined 214 points 
to 180 and rent, clothing and sundries 
showed no change. At the beginning of 
September the cost of living index num- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRIOES 
(Base figure 100 






















































































Country Canada Great Britain 
3 
Sig. 8 dois | & g8 
: | ty 9g 3 4 Bank of ia coh] 8 P=) eels] 
Authority on EN Ss Commerce Th aS = a g ce 
AO a5.8 q Ne SH ) 3 a Ag 
SA |gASa| ge [ge lve! eee se 
No. sof Commoditiag |! 22) A, ote wher 70 150 | | 44 45 60 | 65-70 
Base Period ee 1913 ea ea ra 1913 | 1913 | 1901-05) 1867-77; 1913 | 1913 
(h) (9) (h) (h) (h) . 
WOOO PPea Nese Le aT TS oes TOS Oe nvr omc Wma SSNS cc cual. ate asia « a) e\elo'es era 110.5 MD: ile sumvorcianieicterelonere 
WOOD aes eiste ole eases vehtael ete AV BUS |  iehee stne'lls noe toralier til elohe:« «wee eameere RocteT |! (a8 efenshetell © cwheferaes 103.3 oes tess TER as 
TOTO eee c Wee so clcemieteme neta LOS OWE, |. Miaeac ates ee mri OT 021s [100.38] bo oyscs.e.0:% lisietye eyersie 113.3 Cito) Geel es APRN eS OA j 
POLS) Oodle osiaielg sicresclaereteteerers ee 125,.5 TOOK ES Bhs 2 102.77; 107.81 100 100 122.3 85 100 100 
WA Tan.) se eee LIG\ Be Aee oe aE 103.96] 99.05]---.eeesfeoeeeeee 119.0 OS Ghai ecto SA 
RUB Oe a ee Te a Se a | nse AY od er Oe |, eS A 105.86 OZ SASIE D 20 strats Pe ocie 116.6 AN oceans: Sih wre Eoxnigice 
POV RTD Rs oa cls ce terelewie ne ota TSO Occ a ascuaie clever tess TOD. OO) LOR SZ. creates aillare icicle ne 136.5 WOsa ie nesta siecle sieeiate 
JULY EPR A Se a ae ROB) A Pe Ree RLS AT TAR 77 RI 2 Ba 149.1 AOGEAILIS... Pea 
BOUG—— TAD co) see vs ie aialsle ys oiorgts 407 ail a Va a 1 2 ds |g Kb AoA el icici ie L7EIB A M28 OW een al eee s ae 
‘ OU We cee ratie Cialele ake oteelete PSO Ola see satel cletatece ews 131.52) VEAL SOGH Serer. sees ope ate 191.1 BOLD Ty als. sedi dis Sete s 
WOT ABR ieee eee bu Ec Ae RR es er fe FOZ 40 ABO SOT reterete oil euintetcte ot 225.1 LEO SBIR ents al Mena ol 
DUBIN helaletevelnl che/aiaielal ole) «| ale TESSINY USP et RU Mes ra tat UST 26 LTO ea ere enon nae. ce 254.4 DIGLOUH. Bree Vets eae 
VOVS—- JAW rey save cle © siete ceils cote ZOOM uG ect rate ate ae le 199.13) (QOS OST. ae a 262.9 TSGEZ ss shes eta ge 
JURY eile tauraiceie shea PSL AEN EAC NDE rs 207 GT (OTT AA HS Sr ioe ea, 27S BN TOR. TEL a eee eee, 
EOL Aaa aiats See ele lateral atazele 286.5 205.3 223.2) 188.91] 217.54 DOGS wae 265.9 290 Sapa at en 227 
SHCELY) | Notere al a evarelete) terete forded 294.0 202.3 245.77} 222.14) 221.08 DOT Rs Seite ihe 293.2 DOG. Sing. whats eke 242 
peo T ane yas hidaaeeesc bia) 338.4} 232.8} 265.1] 239.98] 233.23 239} 296.6] 353.1] 245.3) 330.4) 305 
TUAR VUE OT a ale acre ovo anaes 346.8 256.1 269.4) 270.12} 271.96 274 316.9 358.0 254.6 332.8 326 
121“ Fan err ee ens soo 281.38) 201.7/ 214.2) 199.02; 186.69 199] 245.9} 255.3) 197.2) 228.9) 244 
Feiler uh cian. sages ae 238.6) 163.4| 174.3) 158.47; 150.25 163} 194.1] 218.1) 158.2) 186.5) 196 
ODD Teeny au dekohes We attetpneemtane fet ebe ta 227.7 149.8 165.2) 147.17} 147.88 144 164.0 194.7 132.5 158.6 170 
UNLV deve ietiats oisinis's elsrate tee 22583 151.8 165.3) 154.23) 161.68 154 160.3 199.8 134.0 158.8 171 
EOQS— FAM seis sceltse wee wlsralahel ovale 223.0 150.9! 171.9} 151.97) 165.29 148} 157.1 196.5} 180.2) 159.7 167 
Apo) SLSR AM Ee 227.4 156.3 176.2) 152.57) 167.05 156 161.4 201.8 134.0 164.8 177 
AY Gia eel aah a AOR Pode. 228.5 155.0 179.1} 153.83] 167.92 155 159.8 200.5 13222 162.5 175 
SRITVG 5 alotaveleiats a lere als areas 225.9 155.1 D7 7AS DS. 78 DET A5e 153 159.4 195.5 127.9 158.8 174 
CULV Ss Sas bo lsin hanes eb te 224.7 153.6 176.4} 154.77) 166.57 153 156.6 190.1 124.8 155.6 170 
PT tae hs Be Liiaiaate et he 222.7 158.3 17826) (154. SA) iy WGA 4G ees eye Wee ios oa ON ae ccpeeet ae 156-6 ee 


ber was 173, foods having risen 3 points 
to 168 other items showing no change. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices. — The new index 
number of wholesale prices compiled 
by Statistische Nachrichten on the base 
prices in the first half of 1914—1 was 
17,376 for June, a decrease of 3 per cent 
from the level for the previous month. 
Grains, fodder, milled products, coal 
and coke showed declines, while beef, 





sole-leather and cotton advanced_ in 


price. 


Cost or Livine. — The index number 
of the Paritatische Kommission (July, 
1914 — 1) showed a decrease in July, 
1923, from ‘the previous month’s level 
for the first time since December, 1922. 
The total cost of living decreased 5 per 
eent for the month. Foods, the main 
item in the budget, decreased 9 per 
eent, although there was a_ seasonal 
increase in the price of potatoes. Cloth- 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
except where noted) la 
Belgium Bulgaria | Czecho Denmark Finland France Germany 
Slovakia 
i?) La) Cs) 
" a2 [3 iS q 
58 dase a3s no aa 23 Zhe Far a 
ms 5 Oe £2 && | Bank of Finland = 2 a Bes maiz 
S23 as ass qu So we oh SiS 
Sr a DAR E> nm 5m E2o HEN 
130 126 33 Imports | Exports 45 70 38 98 
April, 1913 oy) pean) fs 2222) ight mogy.1919 |... 1901-46 1913 1913 1914 
1914 1914 J’ne 30 1914 
(m”) (h) (i) (9) 
atarahere a SNPE Resta cranertretercrhl= soli ranasrits brive'fulletsatuck Suiimlany aller lalets att meauerlegaescet ose btilaesens)sldharolsivwens te es ee a 
Clie arm Done) Eg ey ORI dae SEEN Eee Qe < AOEAG RU he Sa 1) AREA UT ROOT 98.3 shop ahing: 9 87 eee ar oa deol lie 
erase palupiys serena SACS Cg keh Bae ARAM He aE, Cota, Wel Mitel aA NINA gh ALA | 108.1 YN Rb ONG 91 se buhiha eluate ae 
Woche rsiass 100 Lid 9 EGU sia gL abled Ga 100 100 115.6 100 100 a wna ce ener 
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ing and heating and lighting eseli 
increased 2 per cent. Rents remained 
at the level of the previous month. 


Belgium 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour rose 10 points to 484 in Jine 
Foods increased 
8 per cent, resin products 5 per cent 
and construction materials, raw rubber 
and fertilizer 3 per cent. Other groups 
Showed slight variations or no change. 


Retain Prices. — The index number 
for the Kingdom (April, 1914 = 100) 
rose 10 points to 429 during the month 
June 15-July 15. This is the highest 
level reached by the index since Feb. 
ruary, 1921. The weighted index of 30 
foods rose 31 points or 7.4 per cent to 
448, 


Denmark 


Cost orf Living. — The index number 
of cost of living published half-yearly 
by the Department of Statistics on the 
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9 INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base figure 100 
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o E~-| a 
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Ban | s8-\goc0| 22 | §& | 2 a) oF lyse | Fa |b ae [sano 

No. of Commodities | 48 100 125 93 58 74 47 160 71 23 188 

July 1 Jan. J, 
bl? cal 1913 | 1913 1913 1913" | dune | F493 1913 1913 | July. | 1913--] 1910= 
1914 June 3 1914, |July 31} 1000 
1914 1914 
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(b) Average for year. (c) Figure for previous montn. 


(a) Quarter beginning in specified month. 
(k) New index number is joined to old index 


(g) First of month. (kh) End of month, (j) Monthly average. 
and from January, 1922, 100 quotations. 








base July, 1914 — 100, was 204 in July, 
1923, an increase of 6 points or 3 per 
eent on the level in January. Foods 
rose 8 points to 188; clothing rose 19 
points to 239; rent, 5 points to 160; fuel 
and lighting, 5 points to 282; and 
sundries, 3 points to 206.. Taxes and 
dues fell 15 points to 204. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Statistique Générale (1901- 
10100) fell from 472.3 (revised 


figure) for June to 470.1 for July. All 
foods declined about one per cent, the 
only group to show an increase being 
sugar, coffee and cocoa. All industrial 
materials declined about 0.1 per cent, 
owing to a decline of 8 per cent in 
textiles, the minerals and metals group 
and the miscellaneous group showing. 
slicht advances. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices. — The price rise 
in July far exceeded all previous 
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OANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 
except where noted) 2a 
baie China Japan | Australia wales 4 United States 
n SS = qe n 
See | gh) eaiby | | ean |e) Nal cee lee | E 
wis| 882) 228| 22 | #8 28ae| eas |eods| 222 | BSE| 2g a | 3 
BSS avo] Baa gS iS |ESS35| oSs BEES Has | 33s ah g 2 = 
lan) yor aan gh Ha |SFns pas Baas BAe] eae im Pa oS a 
Be i sé bs ae 00 404 104 106 200 22 25 
foods | foods 
July, | July, | Feb., | et. 1911= 1909- 
1914 1914 1913 1899 1913 1000 1911 1913 1913 1913 1890-1899 
=1000 | =1000 
(i) (/) (h) (j) (9) (9) (9) (e) 
Seer eiee ees ise Magar E Se eee eeitaie sc.) o14. ORR MUWF leand x'e Fis te Wma bin. tle warcdvwlidin aia died $ 7.8839) $ 93.355 44.2) 99.388 
ro i Wa ge © 5 a GN RN AS Dna QlOr dade caile emai teat iioos cate 8.0987 99.315 47,3| 110.652 
PES ENC EAA Suins aNd 33 BaOR UNG nce os TOS Vase cues 21 Md RN EEA 8.9881} 121.301 59.3| 187.172 
Beat pak tea ad th eck (b)132.2} 100 TOBE Mises als cs 1051 100 100 9.2076} 118.576 58.1} 139.980 
LEE HANI PA oil RN HON PRR OW aR (@)1085|........| (a) 1045 OUlee end, 8.8857, 124.528 58.2) 142.452 
100 BOO Vea ven eas KO) L2G .BH > diester oc CE) IASON tata go o's .(a)1073 Sg Re oe 8.6566 119.708 58.9] 144.879 
WEP Aes rts 1a 3 36 NEES USRARIOOR NYS Boel sa ds CB) 1887 ieee «6K 1221 1 aan ae 9.1431| 124.168 64.7| 150.95 
9c ye OR ans ae ee ROVIS Bie as « «as 0) S22 agile an (a)1304 TOON seh 9.8698, 124.958 64.4) 147.29 
BNE sc | chern aM RSLS lee N INIA Goss 6 to CH) 1502 wae ss «0 (a)1328 pT Balen ie 10.9163} 137.666 65.6| 153.68 
(B) 125 Vo... cs; Welt des ss CD)IOE. OE ea ccs COV ISOS tase ots os (a)1403 524 ee 11.5294; 145.142 71.9] 170.11 
Kid A <2 R32 A |S, A CG) 1D 25 Le ai o's (a)1450 AGS eo. 13.7277| 169.562 87.4| 213.410 
CAS dela Re |e « ole es (DIGG oa: (@)1715|.4..'.0-| (a) 1598 BSS crets sibs 16,0680| 211.950} 116.4| 267.114 
Pt en BS Le 1 CD)ISTT coe a. 6s 1677 Taos welts 17.9436] 222.175} 118.9) 278.696 
COV1TS, | (Dyke |. . tenes s (0)259.0)......4. CAV19 4) aes 1808 JOB Wictes te 19.1624] 282.575} 123.3) 285.474 
Ba re a a 2 pe 28 a oe TOBO WM yeu sess 1888 199 201; 18.5348! 230.146} 119.7| 299.142 
(b)198 | (b)222 |(b)182.7| 396.8]........ ZOOS asks oe 1788 212 216) 18.8964) 233.707; 127.9] 307.763 
218 ey ey BOBO. .o6 bs 2311 2359 1999 233 248} 20.3638] 247.390) 180.4) 294.935 
209 220 |(b)140.0| 316.6]........ 2671 2700 2262 24) 254/ 19.3528  260.414| 141.9] 307.680 
178 191 |eeeseee, 265.8 176 2233 2256 2233 170 168} 12.6631| 198.600 81.9] 199.867 
183 199 | 144.9 259.8 178 1813 1903 2065 141 145] 10.7284; 159.833 71.6| 167.719 
178 190 | 148.5 272.5 191 16738 1771 1918 138 142} 11.8725) 164.444 64.3) 164.311 
181 188 | 143.9 266.0 192 1789 1833 1828 155 165} 12.1069) 173.'743 72.9) 193.672 
179 177 | 152.8 243.7 176 1855 1829 1763 156 165} 13.6665, 192.944 75.6| 181.030 
178 175 | 157.3 259.0 185| (a@)1857|........ 1798 159 169} 13.9304 193.087 77.6) 184.898 
LTT |ne sieve 158.2 263.0 POT Tis teh. sek Demonte 64.5 1813 156 167} 13.7011) 185.687 72.0} 184.463 
175 |... 6-2 08 157.3 261.2 Rae OL 1826 153 164) 13.3841) 191.414 72.1) 172.435 
Pees Se AS ee a Lees oa ee ee i ea AT ee oa 151 159| 13.0895} 188.711 72.5) 170.954 
ERNE RIN oP SR ec MU Gn, OPO ATI « vies hate nee Podoeg pacts daccsasfde ce eves 12.8201) 186.675 73.1) 171.420 




















(d) Following month. (e) Middle of month. (f) 230 commodities, 1890-1899; 272, 1910-1914; from 1915, 271. 


number (38 commodities and all converted to base 


records, prices rising over seven-fold. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung index num- 
ber for 98 commodities on the base 
prices at the middle of 1914—1 rose 
from 39,898 at July 1 to 286,248 at 
August 1. Foods increased nearly 
seven-fold, textiles and leather over 
seven-fold, minerals nine-fold, the 
miscellaneous group over. six-fold, and 
industrial products over seven-fold. 
The dollar exchange during July rose 
563 per cent so that gold prices which 


1913=100. For 1920 and 1921,76 quotations are included. 


were at July 1 almost exactly the same 
as in 1914 were higher at August 1. 


Cost oF Livinae. — The official index 
number of cost of living (food, rent, 
heat, light and clothing) compiled by 
the Federal Statistical Office, was 37,- 
651 for July (1913-14 = 1), an increase 
of nearly 400 per cent on the June level. 
The largest increases were in food and 
clothing, which were five times as great 
in July asin June. Heat and light was 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 
8 (Base figure 100 
ip ys ° ° Ozecho- 
Country Canada Great Britain Austria Belgium | Bulgaria cok de 
enamine vrmecee rrgeenrentet sirneazet_| brandon ain memes 

Lon] Ks i) 3 

Description 29 foods n S te n va i ac 4g se s 3 Pt 

of Index 60 cities ee) 3é i BES E 3 Soa bed 

Boots | Er | Sore Peer Ne see ten 

: (k) July July July July July April 1901- July 

vanes ee 1914 1914 1914 | ioi4=1| 1914=1| 1914 1910 1914 
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MOLES cowl Gov aetennsedeemee 7.34 v9 he I oe BONE a SS ON NER UO RN al EY a oy verses 
LOLS FAT aa karaaaieieltonelh wie 105). EE NS Bath Ge Peer Sh Doacted ye Paobd AL OR pci al SOL RN bb i A 
AE 15 aural impos pry grag 7.42 100 100 100 1 sar ec (b)139.2 100 
OTT Ar! al be sah 7.97 107 118 TIS) PACU CON EI ECE a en 
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rca waite cae huts We 8.46 114 161 pF sen Se WN ea hones ye 04 ae (ORO ee 
LITTON. i cere egecns siecle 10.27 1388 187 MOOT set heels e-doedncehases che best ecemie sah Weenie 
JULY cecseeeees leceeee 11.62 157 204 LOG emraehic neath tated atceee ake (B)455.9) ease ees 
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TOV alntens cnpasate : 13.00 175) 210 a BAA eh gr BN ca ey rset a9 (G)SOS.8) hk seen sae 
TQ a) ACN ss hg sea ok i 13.78 186 230 220) Tre or) Oe BPR oe ie ag cent ne hn 2 
oJ UL Vinese’ cielo scale iiere (ote 18.77 186 209 BOG Eaton ands dee 354) (6)1866.3).......006 
1920—Jan. .......008. sions 15.30 206 236 ea aksmsasci ston tance ATO) snes s  aenlitenes waee , 
SOs ttaters ny tes 16.84 227 258 BO) ata eas del sae Cus Venus 479\'(b) 2384.21... 15. ; 
sepa A Reale |S SS Se aa 4 14.48 195 278 265] . eked A GiIEL- UDR cies ff ha hasan se 1830 
oS tuba’. « Bene satilae o's'ate 10.96 148 220 251 Wate iste 5) Be deeyle A ht 393] (b)2491.4 1303 
Re a Lh A a OM et 11.08 149) 185 192 748 664 409 8191.8 1467 
Sty ae. ot beans vce 10.27 138 180 184 3282. 2645 386} 3487.1 1430 
1g) BN bas hele se 10.52 142 175 178 10717 9454 405] 8678.7 941 
AM Ys eos Ou 10.64 143 168 174 12935 10807 429| 3816.1 927 
MAG ots udees aie 10.36 140 162 170 13910 11440 4:8 ged AN am el 928 
UNG 2 Gata ae teta iar eloye 10.23 138 160 169 14132 11518 SO) 4 spate araiaig: o's 933 
SUS bie hed be ie te 10.17 187 162 169 12911 10903 rs ah enin so 
Nirah (Wrage 19.58 142 165 11 TSE, AMEE vada, arlnua ae. aitres Ee Oe 

more than three times as high and India 


rents more than double. 


Holland 


WHOLESALE PRICES. The official 
index number of wholesale prices in 
Holland compiled by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics has been revised 
and the number of articles reduced 
from 53 to 48, foods being reduced in 
number from 33 to 28. The index is 
now published both on the base 1901-10 
= 100 and 19138 = 100. The latter index 
is the one contained in the aczompany- 
ing table. In June foods declined one 
point to 187, and ‘‘all articles’’ showed 
no change from the previous month. 


Cost oF Living. — The official index 


number 


compiled by the 


Bombay 


Labour Office showed a rise in July of 
2 points, to 153° (July, 1914 — 100). 
All foods rose 2 points owing to sea- 
sonal changes, cereals rising one point, 
and other foods 5 points, while pulses 
showed no change. Fuel and lighting, 
clothing and house rent showed no 
change. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
showed that wholesale prices in July 
declined 11/8 per cent to 151, being 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
except where noted) 3a 
Draumark Finland France Germany | Holland Italy 
B mm 5 
r= 3 2 eae : sejy ® w 
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153 in June, and 155 in July last year. 
The largest decrease for the month 
under review was one of 2.5 per cent in 
cloths and clothing, due to declines in 
cotton goods and silk. Chemicals and 
drugs declined 244 per cent. In farm 
products, advances in corn, cattle, hogs, 
eggs, timothy and clover hay, hops, 
onions and potatoes were more than 
offset by declines in wheat, oats, rye, 
lambs, cotton, beans, alfalfa hay and 
hides. Metals and metal products, 
building materials, foods, fuel and 
lighting materials and miscellaneous 
commodities showed smaller decreases. 





House furnishing goods showed 


change. 


ho 


Bradstreet’s index number of whole- 
sale prices was $12.9143 at September 
1 as compared with $12.8201 at August 
1. This was the first upward turn in 
the index number sinze March 1, and 
was an increase of 0.7 per cent for the 
month. Eight groups showed advances, 
the chief articles to show increases 
being meats and other animal products. 
The live-stoeck and provisions groups 
showed increases of 8.2 per cent and 
3.2 per cent respectively and smaller 
increases were shown by breadstuffs, 
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(a) Figure for previous month. (b) Average for year. (c) Index published quarterly. (d) 15th of 


capital towns. (g) 15th of month. 
textiles, metals, coal and coke, naval 
stores, and the miscellaneous group. 
Slight declines were seen in fruits, 
hides and leather, oils, building 


materials and chemicals and drugs. 


Dun’s index number of wholesale 
prices at September 1, like Bradstreet’s, 
exhibited its first upward trend since 
early in the year, increasing in the same 
degree, 0.7 per cent, for the month, to 
$187.981. Meats increased 6.3 per cent, 
dairy and garden products 10 per cent, 
and clothing 0.5 per cent. Slight de- 
creases were shown by the other four 
eroups. 


(hk) Four chief cities. 


(i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 


The index number of the Federal 
Reserve Board showed for July a de- 
cline of 5 points or 3 per cent from the 
June level. Goods produced fell 4 
points; goods imported, 7 points, and 
eoods exported 8 points. Raw materials 
declined 8 points to 163; producers’ 
goods fell 4 points to 160 and con- 
sumers’ goods fell 1 point to 156. 


Cost oF Livine. — The official index 
number for Massachusetts compiled by 
the Special Commission on the Neces- 
saries of Life showed an increase for 
July over the June level of 0.7 per cent, 
reaching 160.1 on the base average 
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IN CANADA AND OERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 


except where noted) 
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month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (e)Beginning of month. (f)Base is average for six. 


(k) Cost of food budget. 


retail price in 1913 —100. Foods in- 
creased from 140 to 148.4 and fuel from 
200.3 to 203.6. Clothing dropped from 
184.1 to 182.1, and light from 131.6 to 
127.5. Shelter and sundries showed no 
change, remaining at 167 and 170.5 
respectively. 


The retail food index of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics showed an increase 
of 2 per cent in July as compared with 


June, being 147 in July and 144 in 
June. The chief change was a seasonal 
increase of 31 per cent in potatoes. 
Strictly fresh eggs advanced 5 per cent 
and pork chops 4 per cent. Cabbage 
decreased 13 per cent, onions 9 per cent 
and granulated sugar 5 per cent. Other 
foods varied less during the month or 
showed no change. During the year 
period following July 15, 1922, the 
inerease in all foods was 4 per cent. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISION AFFECTING LABOUR 


HE legal decision which is sum- 
marized below refers to the question 


of responsibility for injuries sustained 
by a workman. 


A proprietor is not responsible for injuries sustained by an electrician repairing his 
elevator 


An electrician who was injured when 
repairing the elevator in a_ building 
brought an action in the Superior Court 
of Quebec against the proprietor of the 
building, claiming damages of $1,940. 
It appeared that the electrician had 
been sent by an electrical contractor 
on the request of the proprietor. After 
examining the mechanism he instructed 
the proprietor’s engineer to rotate the 
motor by hand. To do this the engineer 
fixed a pipe wrench on the shaft of the 
motor. When the power was turned on 
later, on the electrician’s instructions, 


this wrench which had been left on the 
shaft flew off and struck him. The 
action was dismissed by the Superior 
Court on the grounds that under the 
circumstances the electrician was in 
charge of the work of repairing the 
elevator, and was responsible to see 
that due care was taken in its exe?u- 
tion, and that he was himself to blame 
for what had happened by reason of 
the fact that he had not taken such 
care as to prevent the accident. 


(Quebec — Gordon vs. The Crescent 
Turkish Bath Company). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


[X addition to the regular monthly 
articles this issue of the LABour 
Gazette contains an’ account of the 
Federal-Provincial Conference which 
met at Ottawa to consider the obliga- 
tions arising out of the labour sections 
of the Peace Treaties; articles on legis- 
lation in Canada bearing on proposals 
of the International Labour Conference, 
and on hours of labour in Canada 
and other countries; and a _ report 
of the annual meeting of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, 
as well as reports of annual meet- 
ing of various other labour organiza- 
tions. There is also given the text of 
a judgment recently delivered by Mr. 
Justice Orde respecting the validity of 


the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907. 

Monthly The offices of the Km- 
summary. ployment Service of Can- 


ada reported a further 
increase in employment during August 
largely owing to harvesting in_ the 
prairie provinces. There was also a 
ereat increase in the number of appli- 
cations, vacancies and placements dur- 
ing August as compared with the same 
month iast year. 

At the beginning of September, the 
percentage of unemployment among 
members of trade unions was 2.2 as 
compared with 2.9 at the beginning 
of August and with 8.6 at the beginning 
of September, 1922. 

The average cost of a weekly family 


; budget of twenty-nine staple foods was 


$10.46 at the beginning of September, 
as compared with $10.53 for August; 
$10.28 for September, 1922; $11.82 for 
September, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the highest pomt reached), and $7.83 
for September, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1913 as 100, stood 
at 154.7 for September, as compared 
with 153.8 for August; 145.4 for Sept- 
ember, 1922, and 256.9 for May, 1920 
(the peak). 

The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during September was less than 
in the previous month and than in Sept- 
ember, 1922. Seventeen disputes began 
or were in progress during the month, 
involving 1,844 employees and a time 
loss estimated at 35,287 working days. 
Corresponding figures for the previous 
month were 18 disputes involving 3,655 
employees and a time loss of 37,257 
working days, and for September, 1922, 
23 disputes involving 17,736 employees 
and a time loss of 99,732 working days. 
At the end of September there were 13 
disputes in progress involving 978 em- 
ployees. 


Proceedings Two reports of Boards 
under the of Conciliation and In- 
Industrial vestigation under the 
Disputes Industrial Disputes In- 
Investigation vestigation Act, 1907, 
Act. were received by the 

Department in Sept- 
ember, and one Board was_ estab- 


lished. 
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Increased That there is increas- 
demand ing interest throughout 
for Canada in the Domin- 
Government ion Government annui- 
Annuities. ties plan is definitely 


indicated by the large 
inerease in applications for this form 
of protective investment made to the 
Government Annuities Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour. During the first six 
months of the present fiscal year which 
began on April 1, the amount of money 
invested has been over $567,000, which 
is an increase of $125,000 in excess of 
the value of the annuities issued in the 
same period last year. The Act estab- 
lishing the Branch was passed in 1908, 
but in the first few years of operation 
the business done was not extensive. In 
the past 10 years, however, it has grown 
steadily. A particularly striking aug- 
mentation of annuities written has been 
evidenced since the Annuities Branch 
came under the operation of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Judged by the actual 
number of applications received this 
year and the increasing number of in- 
quiries to the Department, it is pro- 
bable that the amount of business 
written in 1923 will be considerably 
in excess of last year’s total, which 
represented an investment of over a 
million dollars. 


Various plans of annuities are operat- 
ed. The most popular, gauged by the 
number of applications received, is that 
which gives a life income to the annui- 
tant for the payment of a stated capital 
sum. He or she will be paid a sum for 
life equivalent at or beyond the age of 
do years to about eight per cent of the 
amount invested. The rate of interest 
inereases according to the length of the 
period of survival until at the age of 
85 the rate is nearly 27 per cent. The 
next most popular plan is the deferred 
annuity system, which as its name im- 
plies, becomes effective at the end of a 
given number of years. This form is 
particularly appropriate for those who 
wish to make provision for their old age 
whilst still in active employment. The 
cost depends on the age of the annuitant 
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and the period for which the annuity 
is to be deferred. 


Commission On September 22, an 
to enquire order - in - council was 
into passed appointing a 
industrial Royal Commission wun- 
unrest at der the Inquiries Act 
Sydney, N.S. to make an inquiry in- 


to the cause of indus- 
trial unrest among the steel workers at 
Sydney, N.S., and the circumstances 
which occasioned the calling out and the 
retention of the Militia in aid of the 
civil power in connection with the 
same. The Commission is composed of 
Dr. James W. Robertson, C.M.G. of 
Ottawa, chairman, and Messrs. J. J. 
Johnson, K.C., Charlottetown, P.E.L., 
and Fred Bancroft, Toronto. The Com- 
mission is empowered to make all ne- 
cessary enquiries and investigation con- 
cerning the relations between the em- 
ployers and employees concerned with 
a view to making such recommend- 
ations as in their opinion may serve to 
promote amicable relations between the 
parties and remove or lessen the unrest. 
They are also empowered to treat as 
private any testimony, books, papers 
documents or statements given or eX- 
hibited to them. 


Mine The annual mine res- 
rescue cue and first-aid com- 
work in petition of the East 
Canada. Kootenay Mine Safety 


Association was held at 

Michel, B.C., on August 25, and those 
of the Vancouver Island Mine Safety 
Association and of the Province of 
Alberta on Labour Day, September 3, 
the former being held at Ladysmith, 
B.C. and the latter at Edmonton, Alta. 
Seven mine rescue and ten first-aid 
teams took part in the Hast Kootenay 
Mine Rescue Association competition, 
two of the mine rescue and three of the 


first-aid teams coming in from Alberta. 


There were four separate contests, mine 
rescue, senior and junior first aid, and 
ladies’ first-aid. Three of the mine 
rescue teams representing the Coal 
Creek Collery of British Columbia 
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used the Gibb rescue apparatus, two 
representing the Michel Colliery used 
the Draegar apparatus, and the Al- 
berta teams, one from Lethbridge and 
one from Bellevue, used the Proto res- 
cue type. The winner of the first prize 
for mine rescue work was a Coal Creek 
team under Captain J. Caulfield. This 
team also received a trophy donated by 
the Honourable J. H. King, Minister 
of Public Works in the Federal Govern- 
ment, for efficiency in mine rescue train- 
ing. The preparation of the grounds 
was under the direction of Mr. F. Her- 
ney, Mine Safety Inspector at Michel. 
A Fernie first-aid team in addition to 
receiving the’ first prize for first-aid 
work was presented with the British 
Columbia Mine Department Cup for 
effeciency in first-aid. 


At the competition under the aus- 
pices of the Vancouver Island Mine 
Safety Association teams were in atten- 
dance from the most important of the 
coal mining centres of the province in- 
cluding Cumberland, Ladysmith, Na- 
naimo, Cassidy, South Wellington and 
Fernie. The Paul apparatus and the 
Gibbs apparatus were used in these 
competitions. The Honourable William 
Sloan, Minister of Mines, Mr. Geo. Wil- 
kinson, Chief Inspector of Mines, and 
Mr. Thomas Graham, General Manager 
of the Canadian Collieries (D) Limited, 
were among those who attended the 
meet. The Cumberland team came first 
in the mine rescue work, the Fernie 
team came second, and Nanaimo third. 
In the first-aid work Captain Beve- 
ridge’s team, Cumberland, was the 
winner of the Coulson eup, and Mrs. 
Hudson, of Cumberland, was captain of 
the winning team for the Ladies’ Cup. 
In this competition there was also the 
‘One Man Event’’, ‘‘Two Men Event”’ 
and ‘‘ Juvenile Event’’, the winners in 
these events representine the districts 
of Nanaimo, Cassidy and Nanaimo res- 
pectively. 


The competition in Alberta was held 
under the joint auspices of the Can- 
adian Institute of Mining and Metall- 
urey and the Workmen’s Compensation 
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Board. Hight teams were entered for 
the mine rescue competition. The Hum- 


‘berstone team carried off the Canadian 


Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
challenge shield awarded in the north- 
ern section of the province, winning out 
in competition with five other teams, 
with an aggregate of 671 marks, 750 
marks being the maximum. It was, 
however, three points behind the Hy- 
Grade team from Drumheller, which 
latter team therefore become Alberta 
champions for 1923. The rescue con- 
tests were staged in a specially built 
tunnel framework at the Exhibition 
vrounds, and it is stated they will new 
be given a permanent home there. Two 
mine rescue cars supplied the equip- 
ment for the various tests. For the 
‘Gorman Challenge Cup”’’ offered for 
competition in men’s senior first-aid, 
there were four entries, and the Blue 
Diamond team was the winner with 
20144 marks. In the ladies’ contest 
Beverly “‘B’’ team got 25414 marks 
out of a possible 300, Beverly ‘‘A’’ team 
got 23514 marks while a girls’ team 
entered in the contest won 186 marks. 
Among the junior class competitors, all 
were Edmonton boys, the winners being 
Third Troop Boy Scouts with 262 
marks. Five silver and five bronze med- 
als were awarded in this class. 


The ‘‘Mecco’’ type of rescue breath- 
ing apparatus was selected as the most 
suitable for the Nova Scotia collieries, 
at a recent meeting at Cape Breton. It 
was, however, openly admitted that each 
type of apparatus had its own advant- 
ages which under different conditions 
might make it commendable. The 
‘‘Meeco’’ is of British design, and like 
all other types is being constantly im- 
proved. All the colliery districts , of 
Nova Scotia will be equipped with the 
same type, enabling the rescue corps 
of one district to render effective aid in 
any other district should an accident 
occur necessitating outside help. The 
subject of standardization of mine res- 
cue apparatus has lately been receiving 
the attention of mine officials both in 
Canada and the United States. 
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Report on The United States 
safety in Coal Commission has 
bituminous issued a Summary re-' 
coal port of its investig- 
mines. ation of Safety in Bit- 


uminous Coal Mining. 
The report states that the principal 
bituminous coal mine hazards are first, 
falls of roof and coal; second, under- 
eround transportation; third, explo- 
sions. There was no positive evidence 
to show that bituminous miners were 
subject to special and marked occup- 
ational diseases. The occupation was 
considered, however, more hazardous 
than the average occupation; using the 
comparative occupational rates of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania as a basis, ten per 
cent of all occupations listed take a 
higher rate than bituminous coal min- 
ing, and ninety per cent a lower rate. 
State mining laws and compensation 
insurance inspection were claimed to be 
the two great factors for mine safety. 
Competitive insurance under State con- 
trol, as in Pennsylvania, with schedule 
and experience rating to evaluate in- 
dividual mine hazards appeared to give 
the best results from a safety view 
point. While the majority of the com- 
mittee felt that certification of miners 
was sound in theory and, if properly 
conducted, an aid to safety, the opera- 
tors’ representative held that in prac- 
tice this law had given control of all 
miners to the Union, and where in effect 
had not reduced accidents. Inability 
to read and understand printed and 
written instructions and lack of suffi- 
cient knowledge of English to under- 
stand even the spoken language was 
claimed to be among the indirect causes 
of accidents, and it was stated that in- 
sistence on ability at least to under- 
stand spoken English should be made 
a condition of employment in so danger- 
ous an industry as coal mining, or the 
employee should work under the direc- 
tion of a foreman who understands his 
language. The Commission believed in 
the idea of having a safety committee of 
men at each mine. Unification of basic 
points in the various State laws, it was 
claimed, would increase safety and do 
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away with unfair conditions that create 
competition based on the difference in 
the cost of mining under the different 
safety standards in neighbouring States. 
It was recommended that all States 
should have safety service organizations 
in connection with compensation insur- 
ance, and that. the Bureau of Mines 
should conduct more safety service in- 
spection work in the mines as an accid- 
ent-prevention measure, and their re- 
ports should be furnished to the state 
departments of mines ase well as to the 
operators. 


Early in the present 


Compensation month the Government 
Commission of the Province of Que- 
appointed bec, in fulfilment of the 
in Quebec. requirements of an act 


passed at the last session 
of the legislature, crested a commission 
to inquire into the labour conditions in 
the Province with special reference to 
Workmen’s Compensation. The Act 
(Statutes of Quebec, second session, 
1922, chapter 38) provided that ‘‘the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
create a commission composed of five 
persons, chosen by him, of whom one 
representing the government presides 
ex officio, two representing the em- 
ployers and two representing the labour- 
ers, to inquire into the labour condi- 
tions in this Province, with regard to 
the system or systems it would be ex- 
pedient to establish in order to fix and 
determine indemnities or compensation 
in cases of accidents to workmen in the 
course of or occasioned by their work’’ 
(Lasourn GazeTrn, March 1923, page 
265). The Commission will be com- 
posed as follows: 

Chairman: Ernest Roy, K.C., of Que- 
bee. 

Representing the employers: Joseph 
Alexandre Bothwell, manager of: the 
Brompton Pulp Company, East Angus; 
and EK. Gaudiose Brousseau, president 
of the Builders’ Exchange, Quebec. 

Representing the employees: Gustave 
Franeq, of Montreal (for the Interna- 
tional Unions), and Pierre Beaulé, of 
Quebee (for the National Unions). 

Seeretary, Alfred Crowe. 
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The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Quebec, enacted in 1909, and amended 
subsequently, instituted the existing 
system under which workmen injured 
in the course of their employment may 
obtain compensation from their indivi- 
dual employers by means of actions 
in the civil courts or through private 
insurance companies. Starting in 1914, 
other provinces in Canada established 
‘“state’’ systems of workmen’s compen- 
sation, the employers in each group of 
industries beme collectively liable for 
the payment of compensation for indus- 
trial accidents to employees, the claims 
of the workmen being adjudicated by 
special boards appointed by the several 
provineial governments. In_ recent 
years many labour delegations have 
waited on the government of Quebec to 
ask that a Workmen’s Compensation 
Board should be created on the plan 
which is in effect in the other provinces. 
It is understood that the Commission 
will begin its sessions at the end of 
October. 


Minimum His Honour Judge A. 
wages in A. Carpenter, chair- 
Alberta. man of the Alberta 

Utilities | Commission, 


has been appointed chairman of the 
Minimum Wage Board of the same 
province, in succession to Mr. A. G. 
Browning, whose resignation from that 
position was noted in the Lasour 
Gazette for August. The other mem- 
bers of the Board continue to serve, 
namely Mrs. Harriet J. Ingram, of the 
Garment Workers’ Union, Edmonton, 
employees’ representative, and Mr. 
James Kellas, secretary of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, employers’ re- 
presentative. 


Yukon The ordinances pass- 
Territory ed by the Yukon Coun- 
ordinances ceil during the present 
of 1923. year comprise no enact- 


ments having = special 
reference to the employment of labour, 
with the exception of a redrafted sub- 
section of the Yukon Game Ordinance 
declaring it to be an offence to act as 
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guide or assistant guide without a 
license. The subsection provides that 
‘‘any person who acts as guide or 
camp helper to any non-resident hunter 
without first having procured a license 
as required by this Ordinance shall be 
guilty of an offence against this Ordin- 
anee. No Indian shall act as assistant 
guide or camp helper without having 
first procured a license to so act, and 
any Indian so acting without license 
shall be guilty of an offence against 
this Ordinanee’’. It is also provided 
that no Indian shall be licensed as a 
chief guide. 


Fire By proclamation dat- 
prevention ed September 18, the 
week. week from October 7 to 


13 was appointed by 
the Governor General to be observed 
through Canada as ‘‘Fire Prevention 
Week’’. The proclamation states that 
during the last ten years more than 
4,000 persons in Canada lost their lives 
and insurable property having a value 
in excess of $300,000,000 was destroyed 
by fire. During 1922 the loss from this 
cause reached the unprecedented total 
of $54,390,600, and the losses are stated 
to be rapidly increasing despite the 
praiseworthy efforts of numerous agen- 
cies for its prevention. It was further 
stated in the proclamation that at least 
90 per cent of the fires are due to inex- 
cusable ignorance cr neglect, and that 
the exercise of reasonable prudence and 
proper carefulness on the part of in- 
dividuals would reduce losses by fire 
in Canada to the comparatively insign- 
ificant proportions of Icsses in other 
countries. The public were asked to 
take special measures during the week, 
including the careful inspection of pri- 
vate and public dwellings, stores, ware- 
houses, factories, hotels, hospitals and 
other institutions; the removal of rub- 
bish from the neighbourhood of build- 
ing; fire drills and instruction for 
school children and others; instruction 
of persons entering the park and forest 
areas, and full publicity for all laws 
and regulations on the subject of fire 
protection. 
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Technical Mr. J. N. Stephenson, 
training editor of the Pulp and 
in pulp Paper Magazine, pub- 
and paper lished at Ste. Anne de 
industry. Bellevue, Quebec, has 


been appointed prin- 
cipal of the technical school for the 
pulp and paper industry which was 
recently established at the same place 
by the Institute of Industrial and Dom- 
estic Arts. Some account of the special 
courses and text books offered to stud- 
ents of this industry was given in the 
Lavour Gazerre for June, 1923, page 
577. The faculty of the school consists 
of well known experts in paper manu- 
facture and technology. Six of the 
faculty are superintendents of mills, 
three are managers, two are chief che- 
mists, three are engineers, three are 
consulting technologists and others are 
specialists im other departments. A 
committee of executives in the mdustry 
supervises the school. After ten months’ 
operation the number of students is now 
350, representing over sixty occupations, 
from general manager to labourer, the 
age of the students ranging from 18 to 
GO years. 


Teaching Revised regulations 
councils governing hospitals in 
for hospital Saskatchewan, issued 
nurses. during September, make 


provision for the tech- 
nieal training of nurses in every hos- 
pital which receives aid from the Pro- 
vincial Government. A training school 
must be maintained capable of provid- 
ing a complete course in nursing, and 
a teaching council is to be established, 
composed of a nominee of the medical 
staff on the hospital board, the principal 
of a local educational institution to be 
named by the Board, the hospital super- 
intendent, the superintendent of nurses, 
and such staff nurses as are engaged in 
teaching, together with such members 
of the medical staff as are appointed 
teachers by the board of governors upon 
the reeommendation of the medical 
staff. Teaching councils are to elect 
their officers at their first meeting in 
each year. There is also to be an ex- 
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ecutive committee composed of various 
officials of the hospital and of the teach- 
ing council. The duties of the teaching 
council are, to decide upon a curriculum 
for the training school; arrange for 
keeping a complete record of all pupil 
nurses; arrange for examination im 
theoretical work; prepare reports of ex- 
aminations; make recommendations to 
the board of governors for the issuing of 
diplomas, and make rules for the con- 
duct of the school. Such rules are sub- 
ject to approval of the board of gov- 
ernors. The course of studies outhned 
by the council must have the approval 
of the Minister of Public Health of the 
Province. 


Industrial Mention was made in 
training of the August issue of the 
mental Lapour GAZETTE of the 
defectives. success reached at the 


Ontario Hospital, Oril- 
lia, in teaching mental defectives use- 
ful occupations. Commencing October 
1922, the patients of the Mental Hos- 
pital, Weyburn, Saskatchewan, have 
been taking ‘lessons in rug weaving, 
needlework of many sorts, tapestry and 
basket weaving, and toy making. A 
collection of samples of their handicraft 
was shown at the recent Exhibition at 
Regina which called forth expressions 
of amazement that the mentally ill can 
be persuaded to bend their minds toward 
learning to make articles of such per- 
fection. Mrs. E. Pirt, the teacher of 
occupational therapy in this hospital, 
states that the making of these articles 
is an important factor in coaxing the 
deranged minds back to a natural con- 
dition and for that reason the hospital 
staff endeavours to find sale for them. 
The money from the articles sold 1s 
used in buying comforts for the patients. 
There was also an exhibit from the Bat- 
tleford Hospital which was chiefly re- 
markable for the very beautiful hamer- 
ed copper and brass, and the woodwork, 
and the extraordinary display of ap- 
pliqué embroidery and needlework. 
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Conditions In March last, the 
in British British Government ap- 
Civil Service, pointed a committee 
Army and under the chairman- 
Navy. ship of Sir Alan Gar- 


rett Anderson, K.B.E., 
‘‘to enquire into the present standard of 
remuneration and other conditions of 
employment of the various classes of 
State servants employed in the Civil 
Service and in the three Fighting Ser- 
vices’’ and to include in their report a 
classified statement of increase in the 
number and cost of personnel in these 
services consequent on duties imposed 
on them since July 1914, and the ex- 
pansion of duties then existing. A sum- 
mary of the findings of the committee 
is given in The Mimstry of Labour 
Gazette for September, 1923. The com- 
mittee express the view that ‘‘there is 
only one principle in which all the factors 
of responsibility, cost of ving, mar- 
riage, children, social position, etc., are 
ineluded—the employer should pay what 
is necessary to recruit and retain an 
efficient staff’’. They advise two general 
considerations in regard to the pay of 
State servants; (1) that the State should 
hold the scales even between its own 
servants and those through whose enter- 
prise its servants are paid; (2) that em- 
ployees of the Crown would have a real 
eround for complaint if their pay were 
related to wages in industry only in 
the time of low wages. It was the opin- 
ion of the Committee: ‘‘If they do not 
eet pay relative to the boom, they must 
be spared the full severity of the slump. 
The State as a model employer offers 
security, a pension, a dignified service, 
and moderate wage, in exchange for the 
excitement and possibilities of private 
employment’’. The committee found 
that in the competitive trades or indus- 
tries subject to world competition (cot- 
ton, coal mining, iron and steel, mer- 
eantile marine and agriculture) the level 
of wages showed a reduction ranging 
from 10 per cent to 40 per cent, on the 
amounts paid in 1919; while in the 
sheltered trades, the trades not expos- 
ed to world competition (bricklayers, 
dock labourers, gas stokers, and labour- 
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ers employed in the non-trading services 
of local authorities) the reduction is 
only from 5 to 15 per cent. The in- 
crease in staff in the civil service gen- 
erally was accounted for by the extra 
work which had been thrown on the 
Civil Service since 1914, it being found 
that the average individual output is not 
less than in 1914. Among the recom- 
mendations of the Committee were: that 
the Government should limit as much 
as possible the number of Ministries 
which have to interfere with each in- 
dustry, in view of the indirect, as well 
as the direct, burdens of inspections 
upon industry ; that for the routine cler- 
ical classes the normal attendance should 
be eight hours, with three-quarters of 
an hour off for lunch; that the Post 
Office should consider whether such high 
maximum rates as are now paid (to 
postmen and other ‘‘manipulative’’ 
grades) are necessary; and that young 
women should be recruited for adminis- 
trative, executive and clerical grades 
at a lower rate than young men; a 
woman’s value being regarded as lower 
owing to the prospect of marriage, and 
the consequent doubt whether the 
woman will be able to give continuity 
of employment. With regard to the 
Fighting Services, the Committee fav- 
oured a scheme for a reduction in pay 
for the non-commissioned officers and 
men of the army. They considered that 
the pay of naval ratings was now tco 
high, and should be reduced parallel 
with reduction in the pay of the rank 
and file of the army. They also sug- 
gested certain reductions in the pay of 
junior officers in the Army and the 
Navy, and the junior officers and men 
in the Air Force, but they were not in 
favour of reductions for the higher of- 
ficers in the Army and Navy. 


Labour A close relationship 
turnover between the number of 
and new employees and the 
industrial number of industrial 
accidents. accidents is shown as 


the result of a survey 
of the records of about 30,000 accidents 
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in various kinds of industry in the 
United States. The. survey is described 
in the July issue of the Journal of In- 
dustrial Hygiene, the organ of the Amer- 
ican Association of Industrial Physic- 
ians and Surgeons. Its conclusions 
support those which were reached a 
year ago by an observer of the accident 
records of the United States iron and 
steel industry during a ten-year period, 
and published in Bulletin 298, of the 
United States Bureau of Labour Stat- 
istics, 1922. In the latter publication 
it was stated that the accident rate for 
employees with less than six months’ 
service was 87.1 per million hours ex- 
posure to risk, compared with 14.1 for 
those with 3 to 5 years’ service, and 
with 2.8 per cent for those with 10 to 15 
years’ service. The new survey proves 
that while the fluctuations in accidents 
follow to a slight degree the fluctuations 
in average working force, they follow 
with a far closer correspondence the 
fluctuations in the number of new em- 
ployees. A study of data supphed by 
four large industrial concerns covering 
' the year 1921 shows that the number 
of accidents was approximately equal 
to the number of new men hired. It is 
found, further, that the number of ac- 
cidents varies somewhat from month to 
month, and that the number of new 
employees varies likewise, this corres- 
pondence being observed both for the 
total figures and for the separate estab- 
lishments. No factors considered by in- 
vestigators of industrial accident re- 
cords have been found to bear so close 
a correlation. In view of these conclu- 
sions the practical steps suggested by 
the writers for the reduction of indus- 
trial accidents are: first, to reduce la- 
bour turnover for if the number of new 
employees could be reduced to zerv the 
number of accidents would probably be 
reduced by 75 per cent; second, in eal- 
culating the cost of turnover, a per- 
centage of compensation expenses should 
be meluded with the cost of spoiled 
work, damaged machinery, etc.; third, 
more instruction should be given to 
new employees. 
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Experiment in 
unemployment 
insurance. 


Reference was made 
in the last issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE (page 
978) to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance bill which is being con- 
sidered by the Wisconsin State Legis- 
lature at its fall session. Professor 
John R. Commons is said to be respon- 
sible for the drafting of many of the 
provisions of the ‘‘Huber Bill’’, as it 
is called. The bill is framed upon the 
principle that unemployment is a disease 
of industry and that the burden of res- 
ponsibility for unemployment should be 
placed upon the managers of industry 
rather than upon the community or 
upon labour. The bill provides that all 
employers in Wisconsin with a few ex- 
ceptions, shall form themselves into a 
statewide mutual insurance company 
and pay premiums in proportion to the 
regularity with which each keeps his 
labour foree working. The employer 
who hires and fires indiscriminately will 
pay a high premium. The employer 
who exhausts all means at his command 
to keep his normal force working on 
full time will have his reward in the 
smaller premium assessed against him. 
Thus there will be a steady incentive 
to keep continuous the employment of 
all labour, regardless of whether any 
individual employer is out of sympathy 
with the plan or not. In spite of all 
these efforts, industry is bound to suffer 
some seasonal and periodic dislocation 
from which a certam amount of unem- 
ployment will be the result. To take 
care of these unemployed the state in- 
surance company will pay benefits at 
the rate of $1 a day for adult men and 
women and 50 cents a day for boys and 
cirls between 16 and 18 years. The un- 
employed, provided they have worked 
six months for one or more employers, 
will be entitled to benefits for a max- 
imum period of six weeks, with the 
limit increased to thirteen weeks after 
the third year. Workers idle as the 
result of a strike or lockout are not 
entitled to benefits. The Huber bill 
does not apply to employers who hire 
less than six workmen, or to farm la- 
bourers or employees of the State or of 
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cities, towns, villages or school districts. 
No new commissions or state machinery 
is called for in the bill since administra- 
tion is provided for through the State 
Industrial Commission with the _ ¢o- 
operation of an unpaid advisory board 
of employers and employees. 

The Huber bill is being watched with 
interest in the United States. The New 
York Times observes that ‘‘if it proves 
half as efficacious in reducing unem- 
ployment as compensation laws have 
been in reducing the number and sever- 
ity of accidents, it will have amply earn- 
ed its right to live’’. 


Employment A guarantee of re- 
guarantee of gular employement has 
Proctor and been issued by the 
Gamble Proctor and Gamble 
Company. Company, soap manu- 

facturers, to its em- 


ployees at Ivorydale, Ohio, who partic- 
ipate in the Company’s profit-sharing 
plan. The guarantee secures to each 
profit-sharing employee full pay for 
forty-eight weeks of the calendar year 
less any time lost by reason of the 
customary holiday closings, or through 
fire, flood, strike, or other extreme 
emergency. If an employee enters the 
profit-sharing plan after the beginning 
of the year it is the intent of the com- 
pany to secure him full pay for such 
of the forty-eight weeks as remain in 
that calendar year. The company re- 
serves the right to transfer any em- 


ployee to work other than that at which 


he is regularly employed at the same 
regular wage rate per hour, the right 
to discharge any employee at any time 
and for any cause, and the right to 
terminate or modify this guarantee after 
serving six months’ notice to that ef- 
fect. 


Employees’ 
benefit plan 
to stabilize 
employment. 


An employees’ bene- 
fit plan which has been 
in successful operation 
since January 1, 1919, 
in the Hood Rubber 
Company’s establishment at Boston, 
Mass., is described in an article in the 
September issue of the American Man- 
agement Review. Three classes of bene- 
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fit are provided, sickness, non-industrial 
accident and death. Industrial acei- 
dents, being covered by Workmen’s 
Compensation, are not included. All 
factory employees of three months 
standing or more are eligible for bene- 
fits, but the amount paid, and the num- 
ber of payments made, increase with the 
length of employment. Thus, employees 
who have served three months to one 
year receive $8 a week for seven weeks; 
those who have served one to three 
years receive $9 a week for 13 weeks; 
from three to five years $10 for 26 
weeks; from 5 to 15 years $12 for 39 
weeks, and 15 years and over $12 for 52 
weeks. In cases of death the dependants 
of deceased employees who had served 
from three to six months receive $200, 
from six months to one year, $300, in- 
ereasing by regular merements until 
$1,000 is paid on the death of employees 
of five years’ service or more. Exper- 
lence is said to have shown that the 
death benefits are the weak features of 
the scheme, the direct returns not being 
commensurate with the expenditure. 
The schedule of benefits above enumer- 
ated is based on continued or unbroken 
service without reference to earnings. 
A waiting period of seven days provides 
against malingering in short time dis- 
abilities. 

The factory employs about 7,000 
workers, of whom about 35 per cent are 
female, about 50 per cent are foreign 
born, and about 50 per cent are married. 
The effect of the plan has been, it is 
stated, a reduction of unnecessary ab- 
senteeism. ‘‘During the last several 
years our total time loss has been about 
5 per cent working time, of which about 
two-thirds was due to personal reasons, 
and one-third to sickness and accident. 
Except during periods of unusual epid- 
emics the time lost for sickness does not 
exceed six days a year per employee. 
Women lost about twice as much time 
from both personal and sickness ab- 
sence as men. These rates appear very 
favourable in comparison with those of 
any other group of industrial employees 
under similar conditions of employ- 
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ment, and composed of a similar per- 
sonnel as regards sex distribution.’’ 
The company assumes full financial res- 
ponsibility and deals directly with its 
employees. ‘‘We expend a considerable 
amount of money annually in the pay- 
ment of benefits. We do this because 
we believe that we thereby 1mprove the 
employment ielationship and attraet 
ana held a more desirable personnel.’’ 


The co-operative 
movement in 
Denmark. 


An article on The Co- 
operative Movement in 
Denmark, contributed 
by Mr. F. Dalgaard, 
secretary of the ‘‘Ko- 
operative Foellesforbund’’ of Denmark 
appeared in a recent issue of ‘*Indus- 
trial and Labour Information’? pub- 
lished by the International Labour 
Office (League of Nations). The writer 
states that the co-operative movement 
among the workers and poorer classes 
has not been so important in Denmark 
as in Great Britain and Germany but 
agricultural cooperation has had con- 
sequences of the greatest importance. 
Out of a total population in 1911 of 2,- 
700,000, about 1,000,000 derived their 
living directly or indirectly from agrl- 
culture. Since the forming of the first 
co-operative dairy in 1882 that move- 
ment has developed so greatly that in 
1909 out of a total of 180,000 farms and 
estates that had mulch cows, 100,000 
which owned 1,174,000 cows out of a 
total of 1,272,000, delivered all their 
milk to co-operative societies, so that 
only about 8 per cent of the farms.were 
outside of the co-operative movement. 
In 1921, the total turnover of all Danish 
agricultural societies was 1,248,000,000 
kr. of which 535,000,000 represented the 
turnover of the dairies, 330,000,000 kr. 
that of the slaughter houses and 174,- 


000,000 that of the wholesale society. | 


In the whole country there are about 
1,800 co-operative distributive societies 
founded with Rochdale principles. In 
1886 the first Workers’ Co-operative 
Bakery was founded at Copenhagen. 
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There is now a workers’ bakery in all 
the larger Danish towns. Of these 35 
have formed a federation for the pur- 
chase of wheat and they have also their 
own mill. It was only about the be- 
ginning of this century that consumers’ 
co-operative societies came to be gener- 
ally established in the towns although 
the first one was established in 1866, 
and a second one which still exists was 
founded in 1872. The Metropolitan 
Consumers’ Society, an amalgamation 
of sixteen societies has now 30,000 mem- 
bers and more than 100 distributive 
departments. This Society has formed 
a federation of workers’ societies which 
have a yearly turnover of 30,000,000 kr. 
Another’ form of co-operation is found 
in the building societies, which have 
built, altogether about 7,000 dwellings. 
The Workers’ Cooperative Bank of Den- 
mark, which was founded in 1919 to 
take charge of the finances of Danish 
workers, has an annual turnover of 
about 400,000,000 kr. Last year all the 
workers co-operative societies in Den- 
mark united to form a Danish Co-oper- 
ative union, its function being to pro- 
mote the co-operative movement, to re- 
move causes of friction and overlapping 
and to act as a link between the Danish 
movement and foreign co-operative or- 
oanizations. 


An effort is being made in Manitoba 
to have prison labour utilized in con- 
nection with certain non-competitive in- 
dustries, that is, industries, which are 
not carried on in the provinee. Among 
these industries the manufacture of 
binder twine and automobile license 
plates is mentioned. Many men serving 
terms are said to have no regular occup- 
ation in the Provincial gaol, and on 
their discharge are practically without 
resources. Short term prisoners are 
given a change to go on the prison 
farm, where they earn 25 cents a day, 
but long term convicts are not trusted 
to that extent. 

Sixty-six miners and employees of the 
Cedar Creek Mining Company, of Bri- 
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tish Columbia, succeeded in an applica- 
tion made before Judge Williams at 
Williams Lake, B.C., in September, for 
the establishment of mechanics’ lens 
against the company’s gold mine at 
Cedar Creek to the amount of $18,000. 
The claims were for wages to April 30 
last, including amounts which were due 
for several months previous to that 
date. The lien holders may sell the 
mine after ninety days in order to rea- 
lize the amount involved in the judg- 
ment. 


The Granby Consolidated Smelting 
and Refining Company of Anyox, B.C., 
recently offered a prize of $50 for the 
best essay or scheme submitted by their 
employees on ‘‘What we should do to 
protect our property from fire.’ Out 
of thirty-four essays and schemes, the 
Company selected an essay submitted 
jointly by Messrs. W. J. Reeves and 
Thomas Allan and it was published 
as a supplement to the Septem- 


ber 8 issue of The Granby News. It - 


is stated that undoubtedly some of the 
suggestions contained in these schemes 
will be embodied in any scheme to be 
put into effect providing for the future 
safety of Anyox and its people. 


Members of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards of the various provinces 
met in annual conference during Sept- 
ember at Halifax, N.S. The Boards of 
Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ont- 
arlo were represented at the conference. 
Mr. V. J. Paton, K.C., chairman of the 
Nova Scotia board was elected president 
of the organization for the ensuing 
year; Mr. H. G. Wilson, chairman of 
the Manitoba board was elected first 
vice-president, and Mr. F. W. Armstrong 
of the Nova Scotia board, secretary- 
treasurer. The next meeting will be 
held in Winnipeg in September, 1924. 

At the thirty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Association of 
Stationary Engineers which was held in 
Toronto, Ont., in June last, a resolution 
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was adopted requesting that pressure 
be brought to bear on the Stationary 
Engineers’ Board, to secure better en- 
forcement of the Stationary and Hoist- 
ing Engineers’ Act, by the appointment 
of inspectors, who are not to be mem- 
bers of the Board. It was also decided 
that all motions or resolutions covering 
infractions of the Act should be dealt 
with by the new executive. It was decid- 
ed to hold the next convention in Mont- 
real. Mr. J. J. Sullivan of Ottawa was 
elected Grand Lodge president; Mr. R. 
Mclaren of Toronto, vice-president ; Mr. 
H. E. J. Groom of Kingston, treasurer ; 
and Mr. George J. Soucy of Toronto, 
secretary. 


Messrs. Austin and Nicholson, Limit- 
ed, of Chapleau, Ont. who have lumber 
mills at Dalton, Nicholson and Devon, 
recently erected a number of four room- 
ed cottages and storey and a half houses 
containing six rooms for their married 
employees. A 100-roomed sleeping or 
lodging house has also been constructed 
by the firm, which contains in addition 
to the one hundred bedrooms, smcking 
or rest rooms, writing and reading 
rooms, a barber shop, wash room and 
lavatory. Each bedroom is equipped 
with one two-deck unit steel camp bed 
with spring and mattress and necessary 
bedclothes, a table and bench. The 
houses are erected so as to provide a 
baseball diamond for the use of the 
employees. 


It is announced that the University 
of Toronto has consented, at the re- 
quest of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, to hold a second Extension 
Course in Export Trade, which will be- 
cin in the latter part of January, 1924. 
It is stated that this course will more or 
less follow the lines of the first one 
which was held last January, mention 
of which was made in the issue of the 
Lapour Gazerre for December, 1922, 
although some changes will be made in 
the practical part of the course, and 
there will be lectures in public speak- 
ing. The course is fully endorsed by 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 
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Orders recently issued by the Pres- 
ident of the Federal Department of La- 
bour, Germany, require that public 
employment exchanges must make sys- 
tematic arrangements for the vocational 
guidance of young persons and for sup- 
plying the public with information on 
vocational questions; must supply vo- 
cational advice and information to any- 
one who requires it; and must find posi- 
tions for apprentices and learners which 
are satisfactory from the vocational, 
moral and health point of view. The 
head of each such exchange is charged 
also with the duty-of supervising all 
private employment exchanges in the 
locality and must inspect them at least 
twice a year without previous notice. 


It is announced that the Government 
of India has again taken up the ques- 
tion of the advisability of prohibiting 
the employment of women in mines. 
The Department of Industries and Lab- 
our of the central governments has sent 
a letter to each of the provincial gov- 
ernments, asking for advice with regard 
to possible legislation against the em- 
ployment of women in mines. At pre- 
sent about one-third of the mine work- 
ers in India are women. 


The United States Department of the 
Interior is testing the use of air planes 
as aids in mine rescue work. At the 
testing station in Alabama planes are 
equipped with oxygen breathing appar- 
atus and held in readiness for flights to 
mining towns within reasonable range. 
The air service will supplement the rail- 
way cars and automobile trucks already 
used for mine-rescue work, and will be 
of special service for more remote 
camps. 


Experiments with radio telephony in 
the work of colliery rescue parties are 
being conducted at the Ashington Col- 
hery in England. As the rescuers carry 
out their duties, constant communication 
is kept up with those directing oper- 
ations from the base. Experiments have 
already been carried out to depths of 
300 yards, and it is expected to test 
reception at depths of 1,000 yards. 
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In an effort to stimulate an interest 
in the study of economies, Mr. Alvan T. 
Simonds, president of the Simonds Saw 
and Steel Company of Fitchburg, Mass., 
has offered prizes, during the past two 
years, of $1,000 and $500 for the best 
two essays on a given subject. The 
subject of the essay for 1923 was ‘‘The 
Lack of Economic Intelligence.’’ The 
contest was open to students in the 
high schools, trade schools, and normal 
schools throughout Canada and the 
United: States. Both prizes were won 
by pupils of the Commercial High 
Schools in Brooklyn, N.Y., who have 
recently graduated from the schools. 
The wimner of the first prize was 18 
years old, and of the second, 17 years. 


On September 7 last, an alliance of 
workers in the needle trades was effect- 
ed at a conference in New York, Nudes, 
which was held by representatives of the 
five principal international unions of 
the needle industry. This is the cul- 
mination of a movement launched over 
two years ago. The five unions form- 
ing the alliance are: The Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers, The International Fur Work- 


ers Union, and the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union. 


A scheme for the establishment of an 
entertainments federation has been ac- 
cepted by the British Actors’ Associa- 
tion. The Musicians’ Union and the 
National Association of Theatrical Em- 
ployees will also be members of the 
proposed federation. It is intended to 
form a federal executive of 15 members 
with equal representation for each of 
the three societies. All questions of 
wages and working conditions are to be 
dealt with through the federation, and 
the constitution provides for joint action 
if any one of the three bodies is attack- 
ec. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Situation 


, ap ye volume of employment at the 

beginning of September as indicat- 
ed by firms reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, showed a very 
slightly downward movement as com- 
pared with the month before, but con- 
ditions continued to be much more 
favourable than at the same period of 
last year. At the beginning of Septem- 
ber the percentage of unemployment 
among the members of trade unions 
was 2.2 per cent as compared with 2.9 
per cent at the beginning of August and 


with 3.6 per cent at the beginning of 


September, 1922. 

A further increase in employment 
was reported by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
August, the gain largely on account of 
harvesting activities in the prairie 
provinces. Applications, vacancies, and 
placements, exceeded greatly the num- 
ber reported during the same period a 
year ago. 

The following is a brief summary of 
employment conditions, as reported at 
the end of September, 1923, by the 
superintendents of the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada. 

In the Maritime provinces a slight 
decline was noticeable in the demand 
for construction workers, due to the 
completion of several road _ jobs. 
Numerous labourers, carpenters, pain- 
ters, plasterers and concrete workers, 
were called for and placed without dif- 
ficulty from the majority of the offices. 
Some sewer construction and _ street 
paving was underway in one or two 
localities. The offices at Chatham, 
Moncton, Amherst and New Glasgow, 
reported a number of vacancies offered 
for woodsmen, sawyers and choppers 
for the lumber camps. 

In the province of Quebee a slight 
decrease was reported in the demand 


for agricultural workers. The building 
industry was very active, with require- 
ments for bricklayers, plasterers, stone- 
masons and building labourers at all 
the offices. The summer programme 
of work on highways and roads was 
nearing completion with a consequent 
falling off in the demand for this class 
of labour. Difficulty was experienced 
in filling all orders for workers in the 
lumbering and logging industries, the 
demand being felt chiefly at Quebec, 
Hull and Montreal. A keen demand 
was felt for household workers, with a 
number of orders unfilled for cooks, 
general servents and waitresses, but 
experienced applicants were hard to 
secure. 

In Ontario general farm labour was 
still in great demand, with calls for 
peach and apple pickers for the dis- 
tricts near St. Catharines, Niagara Falls 
and Toronto. Construction work was 
very active and labourers were readily 
placed on highway work, railway 
maintenance, dam and power house and 
transmission line construction work. 
Vacancies were available in consider- 
able numbers for masons, bricklayers, 
carpenters and interior finishers. Many 
sawyers, tiemakers and general bush- 
men, were in demand at the northern 
offices. The mining group was active, 
with a fair demand for miners and 
labourers. In the manufacturing in- 
dustries vacancies were reported at 
Kingston for woollen weavers, and at 
Oshawa, Toronto and Hamilton, orders 
were received for colour varnishers, 
diemakers, moulders and _ metal 
workers. 

With threshing and harvesting opera- 
tions8 nearly completed, the activities 
in the farm group in Manitoba were 
eonfined mainly to the fall demand for 
men for ploughing and cultivating. 
Calls for building labourers and trades- 
men were numerous, while railwav 
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construction and telegraph pole ere:- 
tion continued to absorb numbers of 
section workers, teamsters, grounds- 
men and labourers. The office at Win- 
nipeg reported that several bushmen 
had been sent to fill the demand at the 
lumber camps in Western Ontario. 


In Saskatchewan the peak of the 
harvest demand had passed, although 
the number of calls for thresher hands 
was still very great. Rainy weather 
had delayed threshing operations in 
some localities. A fair demand was re- 
ported in the construction group, 
elevator carpenters, building labourers 
and masons, being called for. Many 
teamsters, graders and section men 
were required for road construction, 
telegraph work and railway main- 
tenance. There was a falling off in the 
demand for housekeepers and domes- 
tics, although the number of applicants 
available was not sufficient to meet the 
demand. 


In Alberta the calls for harvesters 
had fallen off considerably and farmers 
‘had begun to place their orders for 
workers for fall ploughing. There were 
numerous requests for labourers and 
tradesmen for road construction, rail- 
way maintenance, and the erection of 
homes and public buildings. The offices 
continued to receive orders for ex- 
perienced bushmen for the camps in 
the northern parts of the province. 

With the continued fine weather in 
British Columbia the demand for fruit 
pickers and packers was very brisk, 
although few vacancies for general 
farm help were received. Bridge repair 
work, road paving and highway con- 


struction, absorbed a number of 
workers throughout the province. 
Building tradesmen and mechanics 


were well employed, with an increased 
call for carpenters, plasterers and 
painters. The rising demand for bush- 
men, Sawyers, tiemakers and teamsters, 
for the logging camp was met without 
dififeulty from the larger offices. The 
mining group was quiet with a few 
vacancies available for miners and 
labourers. The demand for permanent 
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household help was very great, with a 
searcity of experienced workers. 


Employment at the 
beginning of September 
as indicated in reports 
from employers of labour to the Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistizs, remained on 
practically the same level a$ at the 
first of August. There was, however, 
a very slightly downward tendency in 
evidence, partly due to men leaving 
their regular occupations to work in 
the harvest. Declines were most ap- 
parent in railway and highway con- 
struction and in water transportation. 
On the other hand, mining was decid- 
edly more active, railway operation, 
trade, services, building construction 
and communication afforded increased 
employment and logging showed some 
seasonal revival. The Maritime pro- 
vineces and Ontario reported consider- 
able improvement, but in the remaining 
provinges contractions were indicated. 
Firms in Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver recorded moderately increased 
activity, while in Montreal, Ottawa and 
Hamilton decreases were registered. In 
Montreal there were declines in the 
employment afforded around the 
harbour and in tobacco and textile fac- 
tories; there was some recovery in rub- 
ber and other branches of manufactur- 
ing, but the gains were not sufficient 
to counterbalance those declines. The 
expansion in Toronto was fairly 
general, the most important increases 
occurring in textiles. Small reduztions 
in personnel were registered by a large 
number of Ottawa employers. The 
decreases in saw and paper mills and 
in car works were the largest. Improve- 
ment was recorded in Hamilton by 
manufacturers of electric current, 
electrical appliances and agricultural 
implements, while textile works were 
decidedly slacker. The vhanges in 
Winnipeg were slight; the largest ad- 
ditions were reported in iron and steel 
and building construction. In Van- 
couver small increases were registered 
in a number of industries. The largest 
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expansion in that city took place in 
steel shipyards, but these gains were 
partly offset by contractions in saw 
mills and in building construction. 
Employment in the manufacturing in- 
_ dustries, as a whole, declined slightly. 

Saw mills showed the first falling off 
they had recorded since the beginning 
of the year, and textile and tobacco 
works were further affected by shut- 
downs. On the other hand, marked 
improvement was registered in rubber, 
iron and steel. Though comparatively 
slight, the increases in logging are 
interesting since they mark the reopen- 
ing of the active season. Coal, other 
non-metallic minerals and metallic ore 
mining showed expansion and further 
eains were indicated in communication, 
services and trade. Railway operation 
and building construction also afforded 
more employment. These gains, how- 
ever, were counteracted by contrac- 
tions in water transportation, on rail- 
way and highway construction and 
maintenance. 

An article elsewhere in this issue 
gives in some detail the employment 
situation as at the first of September. 


TRADE The volume of unem- 
UNION ployment at the end ot 
REPORTS. August as reported by 


1,440 labour organiza- 
tions with a combined membership ot 
152,505 persons was slightly less than 
that reported at the end of July, 2.2 
per cent of the members being out of 
work, as compared with 2.9 per cent at 
the close of July and with 3.6 per cent 
on August 31, 1922. (Unemployment as 
used here has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Per- 
sons engaged in work other than their 
own trades, or who are idle because 
of illness, or as a direct result of strikes 
or lockouts, are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in 
membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have 
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reference only to the organizations re- 
porting.) All provinees registered 
improvement over July with the excep- 
tion of Ontario and Manitoba where 
slight decreases in employment were 
shown. As compared with August of 
last year more work was afforded in 
every province except in Alberta where 
the same level of employment was 
maintained, and in Manitoba where the 
situation was not so favourable due 
largely to less activity for workers in 
the building trades. Returns received 
from 396 unions in the manufacturing 
industries with an aggregate member- 
ship of 45,982 persons showed that 1,316 
of their members were out of work, a 
percentage of 2.9 as compared with 4.3 
per cent in July and with 5.8 per cent 
in August of last year. Bakers, paper 
makers, textile and iron and steel. 
workers were all more fully engaged 
than in July. Garment workers, owing 
to seasonal activity in the trade, report- 
ed considerable improvement. Within 
the iron and steel group boilermakers, 
carmen and sheet metal workers re- 
ported smaller percentages of un- 
ployment but the situation was not so 
favourable for blacksmiths, moulders 
and patternmakers. Machinists report- 
ed the same percentage of idleness as 
in July. Employment for furniture and 
leather workers was in slightly lesser 
volume. Glass workers reported con- 
siderable inactivity. Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia coal miners reported 
no idle members and in the Alberta 
mines considerable improvement was 
shown. No unemployment was record- 
ed by quarry workers in Nova Scotia. 
Workers in the building trades, as in- 
dicated by returns received from 174 
unions with a membership of 16,199 
persons, were not as fully engaged as 
in July. Bridge and structural iron 
workers and plumbers and steamfitters 
were better employed, but bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, electrical workers, granite and 
stone cutters, painters, decorators and 
paper hangers and tile layers, lathers 
and roofers were not so active. No 
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unemployment was registered by steam 
shovel and dredgemen and hod carriers 
and building labourers. In comparison 
with August of last year, employment 
was on a lower level in the building 
group, as a whole. More employment 
than in July was afforded transporta- 
tion workers owing to greater activity 
for steam and electric railway em- 
ployees. <A slightly larger perzentage 
of idleness was shown by workers in 
the shipping and stevedoring division. 
In the steam railway division, conduc- 
tors, firemen and trainmen were more 
fully engaged, but engineers and main- 
tenance of way employees reported the 
same number of idle members in July. 
Practically no change was registered 
by express employees. Fishermen re- 
ported no inactivity . Retail shop clerks 
were hardly as fully employed as in 
July and hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and stationary engineers and 
firemen also reported larger  per- 
centage of unemployment. Theatre and 
stage employees and barbers, however, 
were slightly more active. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
OFFICE August, 1923, the of- 
REPORTS. fices of the employ- 


ment Service of Canada 
made 66,273 references to positions and 
effected a total of 64,702 placements. 
Of the latter the number in regular 
employment was 57,481, of which 58,- 
645 were of men and 38,836 of women 
workers. The placements in casual 
work numbered 7,221. Employers no- 
tified the Service of 74,440 vacancies, 
of which 64,357 were for men and 10,- 
083 for women. Applications for work 
during the period totalled 73,033, of 
which 62,953 were for men and 10,000 
for women. Compared with the pre- 
ceding period this indicates a sub- 
stantial gain in positions offered and 
placements made, the marked expan- 
sion being due to the seasonal call for 
harvesters and thresher hands. <A cor- 
responding increase in the registration 
of applicants was reported. A com- 
parison with the same period for 1922 
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shows a very considerable increase in 
volume of business during this year. 
A report in detail of the work of the 
offices for the month of August may 
be found elsewhere in this issuc. 


BUILDING According to the Do- 
PERMITS AND minion Bureau of Sta- 
CoNTRACTS tistics the value of the 
AWARDED. building permits issued 


in 56 cities during 
August declined to $12,541,593 from 
$13,544,137 in the previous month, and 
from $17,946,228 in August 1922. 
According to the MacLean Building 
Review, issued by MacLean Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the 2on- 
tracts awarded in Canada during Sep- 
tember amounted to $23,382,100, com- 
pared with $27,488,700 in August and 
with $29,313,500 in September, 1922. 
Business building amounted to $5,374,- 
200 or 22.6 per cent of the September 
total; industrial building, $816,700, or 
3.8 per cent; and public works and 
utilities, $9,099,900 or 38.9 per cent. Of 
the total value of the contracts award- 
ed in Canada during September, $11,- 
986,600 was to be spent in Ontario, 
$6,733,000 in Quebec, $3,393,800 in the 
Western provinces and $1,268,700 in 
the Maritime provinces. 


PRODUCTION 
REPORTS. 


According to the 
monthly reports of the 
Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics the production of pig iron 
during August showed an increase of 
13 per cent over the record for July. 
A tonnage of 92,587 gross tons was re- 
ported for the month under review as 
compared with a production of 81,647 
tons in the previous month. The pro- 
duction wag less than 700 tons below 
the highest output obtained in the cor- 
responding month in other years and 
was only exceeded in August 1920. The 
amount of basic pig iron manufactur- 
ed for further use by the reporting 
firms increased from 45,716 tons in 
July to 64,286 tons in August. The pro- 
duction of foundry iron was maintained 
while malleable iron dropped to 3,339 
tons, a decline of 70 per cent from the 
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July output. During the eight months 
ending August 31 last, there was a total 
production of 609,380 tons, all grades, 
as compared with 251,015 tons produc- 
ed during the corresponding period of 
1922. In August the production of 
ferro-alloys was 2,258 tons compared 
with 2,342 tons in July. The whole 
production consisted of ferro-sillicon of 
from 15 to 50 per cent grades produc- 
ed in electric furnaces. At the end of 
the month there were in operation two 
furnaces at Hamilton, Ont., one at Port 
Colborne, Ont., three at Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie, Ont., and three at Sydney, N.S. 
The production of steel in August 
amounted to 105,056 long tons as com- 
pared with 73,532 tons in July. The 
August output was the greatest month- 
ly output since November, 1920, when 
about 111,000 tons was produced. The 
output of basic open-hearth steel ingots 
for August was 100,817 tons, an in- 
crease of 45 per cent over the output 
for July when 69,722 tons was produc- 
ed. The output of steel castings was 
4,239 tons as compared with 3,810 in 
July. Basie open-hearth castings show- 
ed a small improvement, while bessemer 
and electric castings declixed slightly. 
Acid open-hearth steel castings advance- 
eed to 523 tors, an increase of 221 per 


cent over July when 163 tons was pro- 
duced. 


A report from the Department’s 
correspondent at Cobalt states that 24 
cars of silver ore were shipped during 
the month frfom the Cobalt camp, con- 
taining approximately 1,795,535 pounds 
of ore, aS compared with 29 cars of 
silver ore containing 2,200,792 pounds 
in the previous month. The Nipissing 
mine shipped 397 bars containing 452,- 
047.02 ounces of silver, and The Mining 
Corporation of Canada shipped 264 
bars containing 264,908.57 ounces of 
silver, making a total of 661 bars con- 
taining 716,955.59 ounces of silver Lor 
the month as compared with 493 bars 
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containing 526,868.93 
previous month. 


ounces for the 


A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 299,961,- 
575 feet board measure of timber was 
sealed in the province during August. 
The total includes Douglas fir, 187,- 
752,275 feet; red cedar, 65,674,544 feet ; 
spruce, 23,374,029 feet; hemlock, 38,- 
994.584 feet; balsam, 9,205,313 feet; 
yellow pine, 7, 917,336 feet; white pine, 
5,037,686 feet ; ae pine, 5308, 470 feet ; 
larch, 5,733,139 feet’ cotleneraed: 919,- 
540 feet; other species 44,659 feet. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways, including affiliated 
lines in the United States, according to 
a preliminary statement issued, amount- 
ed to $21,953,169 in August as compar- 
ed with $20, 976, 770 in July. The gross 
earnings for ee first eight months of 
1923 amounted to $159,739,066 as com- 
pared with $142,163,951 for the same 


period in 1922. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for August were given 
in a preliminary statement as $16,417,- 
124 in comparison with $15,918,050 in 
the same month of the, previous year; 
and for the eight months ending August 
31, 1923, as $112,940,453, while for the 
same period in 1922 they amounted to 
$106,677,243. 


Strikes 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes reported to the Department dur- 
ing September was less than during 
either August, 1923, or September, 
1922. There were in existence at some 
time or other during the month 17 dis- 
putes, involving 1,844 employees and a 
time loss of 35,237 working days, as com- 
pared with 18 strikes in August, involv- 
ing 3,655 employees and a time loss 
of 37,257 working days.. In September, 
1922, there were recorded 23 disputes 
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involving 17,736 employees and a time 
loss of 99,732 working days. At the 
beginning of September there were on 
record 16 disputes involving 1,814 em- 
ployees. One new dispute commenced 
during September, involving 30 em- 
ployees with a time loss of 60 working 
days. This strike and three of the 
strikes commencing prior to September 
terminated during the month. At the 
end of the month, therefore, there were 
13 disputes involving 978 employees. 


Prices 


Retail prices of foods averaged slight- 
ly lower owing chiefly to a seasonal 
decline in the price of potatoes and in 
spite of seasonal increases in the prices 
of dairy products. The cost per week 
of a list of twenty-nine staple foods for 
au average family of five in terms of 
the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was $10.46 at the beginning of 
September as compared with $10.53 for 
August; $10.28 for September, 1922; 
$11.82 for September, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.83 for 
September, 1914. Potatoes showed the 
ereatest decline, but sugar, beef, and 
coffee were also lower. Eggs, butter, 
and cheese were substantially higher 
while there were smaller increases in 
pork, lard, bread, and tea. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods, the budget averaged $20.97 at 


the beginning of September as 
compared with $21.08 for August; 
$20.90 for September, 1922; $22.37 
for “September, “1921+ $26.92. ‘for 


July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.33 for 
September, 1914. Fuel showed little 
change from the level in August but 
was somewhat lower than a year ago. 
Rent was practically unchanged. 
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The index nvmber of wholesale 
prices in Canada constructed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed 
a slight advance in September over the 
level in August. Based upon average 
prices in 1913 as 100 the index stood 
at 154.7 for September as compared 
with 153.3 for August; 145.4 for Sep- 
tember, 1922; 161.8 for September, 
1921; 256.9 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 213.38 for September, 1919. In the 


grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material six of the eight 
groups were up, the other two, 


the Iron group and the Non-Metallic 
minerals group were lower. In the 
classification according to purpose Con- 
sumers’ Goods were up, due mostly to 
increases in foods, while Producers’ 
Goods were slightly lower. 

The index number based upon prices 
of 271 commodities in 1890-1899 as 100 
published by the Department of Labour 
since 1910 was lower at 221.3 for Sep- 
tember as compared with 222.7 for 
August; 220.5 for September, 1922; 
232.7 for September, 1921; 356.6 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 141.3 for 
September, 1914. The most important 
advances occurred in fodder, dairy pro- 
ducts, and textiles, while grains, animals 
and meats, fish, metals, paints, oil, and 
glass, and raw furs showed the principal 
declines. 

The index number calculated by the’ 
Canadian Bank of Commerce based on 
prices 1909 to 1913 as 100 was lower at 
158.44 for September as compared with 
159.65 for August. Both imports and ex- 
ports were down. Professor Michell’s in- 
dex of forty articles, twenty foods and 
twenty manufacturers’ goods, based on 
prices 1900 to 1909 as 100 was slightly 
higher at 178.8 for September as com- 
pared with 178.6 for August. Foods 
were higher while manufacturers’ goods 
were lower. 
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CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING AUGUST, 1923 


HE figures shown below are derived 
from a statement prepared by the 


Department of Customs and Excise 
showing the imports of various classes 
of commodities, free and dutiable, for 
the months of August, 1922 and 1923, 
and for the five months ending August 
of these years, and the exports, domestic 


and foreign, of similar classes of goods 
for the same periods. 


The following table shows the imports 
free and dutiable, and the exports 
domestic and foreign, of the various 
classes of products, for the month of 
August, 1923: 











Classes of goods 








Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods.. 


Agricultural and vegetable products, other than 
foods 


Animal and animal products..........-..sseeseees 

Fibres, textiles, and textile products................ 
Wood, wood products and paper.........-. }: SERRE YS 
Tron aNd itS PTLOGUCtS.......ceeeseesesccercececeree ae 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 
Non-metallic minerals and products..............+++: 


Chemicals and allied products.......605.-seesenese os | 


Miscellaneous commodities............-0220005% Rise rode 





Gi alla oles) elelets: elec 6100 a) 0 ja 6! 6.10 im 6:6) | 9. 0 6 180 6 0) 8 ele elia Ss) O66. 











Imports Exports 

Free ; Duaabie 4) Domestic | Foreign 

$ $ $ | $ 
2,029,814 8,998,109 20,797,519 | 123,342 
1,536,366 2,194,991 | 3,145,542 99,794 
1,711,214 1,916,629 | 14,177,445 | 187,968 
4,694,203 10,596,581 744,136 146,040 
1,518,133 | 2,027,648 26,301,638 | 45,652 ; 
3,081,326 | 18,854,191 | 4,510,421 358,488 
813,039 | 2,463,788 | 5,458,877 101,522 
7,968,631 7,229,359 | 2,306 , 239 61,914 
768,578 1,100,448 | 1,150,638 14,076 
2,080,461 2,232,165 1,433,956 169,831 
26,201,768 52,623,909 80,021,409 1,308,627 

















In August, 19238, the duty collected 
amounted to $11,850,806 as compared 
with $11,759,792 in_ 1922. 

The following comparative table 
shows the value of merchandise entered 





for consumption, and the merchandise, 
domestic and foreign, exported in the 
months of August, 1922 and 1923, and 
in the five months ending August of 
these years respectively : 











SEES 


| Five months ending August 


ee  _ ———————— 


Month of August 








e : 
Merchandise entered for consumption..........- +... 
Merchandise, domestic, expOrted.......-.++esseeeeeee 
Merchandise, foreign, exported........--.+.eeeeeeeees 


Grand total, Canadian trade.........--+++++- : 














1922 1923 | 1922 1923 
i SOG Le eet : 
67,354,750 78,825,677 | 303,597,326 392,979,117 
73,386,199 80,021,409 316,640,668, 386,226,799 
140,740,949 | 158,847,086 620,237,994 779,205,916 
1,100,220 1,308,627 5,884,195 | 6,046,363 
141,841,169 | 160,155,713 | 626,122,189 785,252,276 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1923. 


—D URING the month of September the 
Department received reports of two 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with disputes between 
(1) The Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, and certam of its employees, 
being engineers, firemen, conductors and 
brakemen, members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen ; 
and (2) The British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company and certain of its em- 
ployees, being members of the Amalga- 
mated Assouation of Street and Hlectrie 
Railway Employees of America, Local 
Divisions No. 101, 109 and 134. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


In the case of a dispute between 
various railways, members of the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, including 
the Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and certain 
of their employees being maintenance 
of way employees and railway shop 


labourers, a Board was completed by 
the appointment of Mr. E. McG. Quirk, 
Montreal, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. R. T. Riley, Winnipeg, and 
David Campbell, Winnipeg, nominees of 
the employers and employees respect- 
ively. 

In the ease of a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain of its employees, being station 
agents, assistant agents, telegraph oper- 
ators, train despatchers, traffic super- 
visors and linemen, members of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, a Board 
was established and the following mem- | 
bers appointed: Colonel O. M. Biggar, 
K.C., Ottawa, chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. J. B. Coyne, K. 
C., Winnipeg, and David Campbell, 
Winnipeg, nominees of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
and certain of its employees. 


A report was recetved from the Board 
established to deal with disputes between 
the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
and certain of its employees, being en- 
gineers, firemen, conductors and brake- 
men, members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
The Board was composed of Mr. J. G. 
O’Donoghue, K.C., Toronto, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. F. H. Me- 
Guigan, Toronto, appointed by the Min- 
ister in the* absence of a recommenda- 
tion from the company, and the Hon- 
ourable Senator G. D. Robertson, Ot- 
tawa, nominee of the employees. 


The report was signed by the chair- 
man and the Honourable G. D. Robert- 
son and contained recommendations for 
the settlement of the dispute. A min- 
ority report signed by Mr. F. H. Me- 
Guigan was also received. 

The text of the Board’s report is as 


follows: 
Report of Board 


Montreal, P.Q., September 6th, 1923. 


fe Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and re differences between 
the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limit- 
ed, and certain of its employees, being 
engineers, firemen, conductors and 
brakemen, members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
gineers and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 


ST 
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The Honourable, 


The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir, 
The undersigned members of the 
Board appointed herein beg to report 
as follows: 


The Board met at Toronto on August 
21st, 22nd and 23rd, and at Montreal 
on September dth and 6th, to hear the 
parties interested in the dispute. 

Mr. J. D. Jones appeared on behalf 
of the Aleoma Steel Corporation,. Limit- 
ed. 

The men were represented by: 


Mr. H. H. Linch, Vice-Pres., B. of L. 
F. and E.; Mr. Ernest DeCourcy, Chair- 
man of the Enginemen’s and Firemen’s 
Committee; Mr. W. J. Babe, Vice-Pres., 
B. R. T.; Mr. Roy Kerr, Chairman of 
Conductors’ and Brakemen’s Commit- 
Lee. 


It appeared that on November Ist, 
1920, an agreement for a year was ar- 
rived at between the parties, and that 
subsequently, in January, 1921, the Cor- 
poration was forced by industrial condi- 
tions either to shut down or to submit 
to its employees a plan for a wage re- 
duction. A reduction of 17.67 per cent 
was agreed to, the particular employees 
involved herein agreeing to a reduction 
(temporarily). In May and September 
following other reductions were made by 
the Corporation. The employees above 
mentioned protested but continued to 
work and later obtamed the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation (De- 
cember 15th, 1921), which relegated the 
employees to the Courts for relief. 


The employees before us endeavoured 
to protect what rights they had under 
the agreement of November, 1920, and 
have since continued to claim as ‘‘back 
pay’’ the full amount which would be 
due them if the terms of that agreement 
had been carried out. 

Sinee the Board of December, 1921, 
made its report, the Corporation has 
voluntarily made two increases in pay. 
The total reduction amounted to about 
35 per cent and the later increases to 
about 25 per cent. 
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The men now claim: 


1—tThe standardization of their rates 
with those paid employees of steam rail- 
ways. 

2.—The back pay due under the 1920 
agreement. 


3.-—Eight hours a day. 


4-—Time and a half for overtime 
after eight hours. 


This Board endeavoured to bring the 
parties together but, although the best 
of goodwill and fairness existed between 
the disputants, no common ground 
could be found, and we, therefore, make 
our recommendation as follows: 


STANDARDIZATION 


In 1918, following a report by a Board 
of Conciliation appointed between these 
same parties, standard rates were put 
into effect by the Corporation, and those 
rates continued in force down: to No- 
vember Ist, 1920, when a new agreement 
was arrived at, in which agreement 
standardization was again determined 
upon, the clauses dealing with the mat- 
ter being as follows: 

The wage rates of engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors and brakemen in the transportation 
department will remain the same as those 
paid to similar classes employed in the Al- 


goma Central Railway yard at Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

The rates of the above classes of em- 
ployees in the transportation department will 
be changed as the rates of similar men in 
the Algoma Central yard at Sault Ste. Marie 
are changed, any such changes becoming ef- 
fective on the first day of any month in 
which these changes may be decided by the 
Railway Wage Board. 

This agreement was carried out for 
two months, when, owing to a slump 
in business, a new arrangement was ar- 
rived at—as set out above. 

The members of the Board are of the 
opinion that the principle outlined in 
the clauses quoted above is. reasonable 
and should apply between the parties. 
The majority of the Board recommend 
the date of the application for the ap- 
pointment of this Board, namely, July 
4th, 1923, as the date upon which stan- 
dardization should apply. Mr. MeGui- 
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gan is of the opinion that the time is 
not yet opportune for the enforcement 
of standardization. His reasons are 
eiven below. 


Back Pay 


While considerable merit is behind 
the claim of the men as to back pay 
under the 1920 agreement, the Board 
feels that under all the circumstances 
the claim should not be pressed. 


EicgHt-HourR Day 
The eight-hour day now obtains and 
should not be changed. 
OVERTIME 


We are of the opinion that time and 
one-half should be paid after eight hours 
where the overtime is caused by the 
Company. 
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All of which is respectfully submit- 

ted. 

(Sed.) J. G. O’DonoGHUE, 
Chairman. 
‘* _G@. D. RosBertson, 
Representing the men. 
Minority Report 
While in aecord with my colleagues 
of the Board regarding the equity, jus- 
tice and wisdom of maintaining a stan- 
dard (or equal rate) of pay for em- 
ployees in yard service, performing the 
same or similar work, I regret my in- 
ability to agree with them regarding 
the yard employees in this case, believ- 
ing, as I do, that it would be both un- 
wise and unjust to increase the burdens 
of this Company under present finan- 
celal, industrial and market conditions. 
(Sgd.) F. H. McGuigan, 
For the Company. 


Report of Board in dispute between the British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company, Limited, and certain of its employees. 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company and certain of its 
employees, being members of Divisions 
No. 101, 109 and 134, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America. The Board 
Was composed as follows: Mr. A. M. 
Pound, Vancouver, chairman, appoint- 
ed by the Minister in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. A. G. Me- 
Candless and R. P. Pettipiece both of 
Vancouver, nominees of the company 
and the employees respectively. The 
report was unanimous and_ contained 
recommendations for the settlement of 
the dispute. These recommendations 
were subsequently accepted by both 
parties to the dispute. 

The text of the Board’s report is as 
follows: 

Report of Board 


In the matter of ‘‘Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907’’, and in the 
matter of differences between the Bri- 
tish Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Limited, and the Amalgamated 


Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, represented 
by Local Division No. 101 of Vanecou- 
ver, British Columbia; Local Divison 
No. 109 of Victoria, British Columbia; 
and Local Division No. 134 of New 
Westminster, British Columbia, compris- 
ing employees of the various Depart- 
ments of the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Limited. 
To the Honourable James Murdock, 

Minister of Labour, 

. Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir, 

The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed in the above mat- 
ter, consisting of Mr. A. M. Pound, 
Chairman, Mr. A. G. McCandless, repre- 
senting the company, and Mr. R. P. 
Pettipiece, representing the employees, 
beg to submit the following report: 

The Board met at the city of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, on August 
27th, 1923, when the company was 
represented by Mr. W. G. Murrin, Vice- 
President, and Mr. Wm. Saville, Gen- 
eral Secretary, of the company, while 
Mr. W. H. Cottrell, Mr. F. A. Hoover 
and others appeared for the men. 
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After the members of the Board had 
been sworn, the Chairman read the doc- 
uments under the seal of the Depart- 
ment of Labour appointing himself, 
Mr. A. G. McCandless and Mr. R. P. 
Pettipiece as members of the said Board. 


Regular sittings of the Board, at 
which all members were present, were 
held on the following dates: 


August 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st. 


6th, 7th, 11th, 17th, 
24th, 25th, 26th and 


September Ist, 
Y Apine Loth.,2nd, 
2410. 


There were two adjournments to meet 
the convenience of the parties to the 
award. 

Aceording to records in our hands, 
the employees made application for the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation on August 10th, 1923, 
for the purpose of considering the fol- 
lowing : 

A request by employees for an increase 
of ten per cent (10%) in wages, and certain 
changes in working conditions, the same be- 
ing equivalent to wages and conditions prior 
to January, 1922. 

The chief arguments of the men in 
asking for an increase In wages were: 


(1) That they were simply asking for 
something they had had previously, their 
wages having been reduced by ten per 
cent (10%) under the award dated No- 
vember 30th, 1921. 


(2) That they could not live or their 
present wages. 


(3) That the percentage of increase 
in wages paid to street railway men 
in a number of the principal cities in 
Canada since 1919 was lower in Van- 
- eouver than in the other cities. 


The company’s contention was that: 


the cost of living had decreased since 
the award of November 30th, 1921, by 
about five per cent (5%), and that this 
was not the time to ask for an increase 
in wages. 


They also claimed, and filed exhibits, 
showing that the B. C. Electric Railway 
Company were paying higher wages 
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than that paid by any other street rail- 
way system in Canada operated by a 
company. 


They objected to comparisons being 
made with wages paid by municipalities 
operating street railway systems. 


A conference between the represent- 
atives of the employees and the com- 
pany was arranged after the evidence 
was heard, but no progress was made 
by way of settlement, both sides agree- 


ing the award be made from the evi- 
dence submitted. 


After the Board had given careful 
consideration to the evidence and argu- 
ments submitted, it developed that the 
parties to the award could not get to- 
gether, and, owing to the opinion ex- 
pressed as to a settlement by the Chair- 
man of the Board, and concurred in by 
the company’s representative, the em- 
ployees’ representative withdrew from 
the deliberations. On the same day, 
Monday, the 24th of September, notice 
was served on the company that the 
men would go out on strike at 5 o’clock 
the following Wednesday morning. The 
deliberations of the Board on the ques- 
tion of an award were temporarily 
eclipsed by the possibility of a strike, 
and it was considered more important 
for the time being to take such action 
as might avert the strike. A full meet- 
ing of the Board was held on Tuesday 
morning, the 25th instant, and after an 
all day session the following settlement 
was accepted by both parties: 


WAGE SCHEDULE 


All platform men (motormen and conduc- 
tors) shall receive three and one-half cents 
(3%c) per hour increase over the old 
schedule in agreement dated 5th January, 
1922. 


A two cents (2c) per hour increase for 
other employees who were reduced by ten 


“per cent (10%) by the award dated Novem- 


ber 30th, 1921. 

Train Despatchers: We also recommend 
that train despatchers be increased by five 
dollars ($5.00) per month each. 
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SPREAD-OVER 


Section 39: This section to be amended by 
striking out ten cents (10c) on the third 
line, and substituting therefor twenty cents 
(20¢). 

This has regard to the spread-over clause 
which now provides that motormen and con- 
ductors shall receive ten cents per hour in 
addition to their regular pay when a run is 
not completed within ten hours of the com- 
mencement of the first shift. 


REPORTING TIME 


Conductors making relief on the road shall 
be allowed five (5) minutes for taking out 
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fare box and supplies. Hacept as above re- 
cited, the agreement dated January 5th, 
1922, to remain as at present. 


This Board would recommend that 
the above award be entered into by the 
company and employees for a period 
of one year dating from September Ist, 
1923; 

(Sgd.) A. M. Pounp, 
Chairman, 
(Sgd.) R. P. PErtiprece, 
Representing the employees, 
(Sed.) A. G. McCanpuess, _ 
Representing the company. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT NO. 1 


WENTY-FIVE new decisions of the 

Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment have been received by the Depart- 
ment. (Summaries of earlier decisions 
of the Board appeared in the LAaBour 
Gazette for April, 1923, on pages 365 
to 368, and in previous issues). 

Case No. 156 has reference to the 
dismissal of a conductor of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. Case No. 157 has 
reference to discipline of a despatcher 
of the Canadian National Railways. 
Case No. 158 relates to the appointment 
of an agent of the Canadian National 
Railways at Sydney, N.S. Case No. 159 
relates to the dismissal of an agent of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Case No. 
160 has reference to the rate of pay for 
an agent of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Case No. 161 relates to the em- 
ployment of a married woman as tele- 
eraph operator by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Case No. 162 has reference to 
a claim of a telegraph operator of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway for extra pay. 
Case No. 163 has reference to the crew 
of a steam crane of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. Cases No. 164 and 165° 
deal with the claims of conductors of the 
Canadian National Railways for addi- 
tional pay. Cases No. 166, 167 and 
168 have reference to the claims of train 


for payment for side trips. 


crews of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
for extra pay. Case No. 169 deals with 
the assessment of demerit marks of a 
conductor of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Cases No. 170 and 171 deal with 
the earnings of crews of the Temiskam- 
ing and Northern Ontario Railway. 
Case No. 172 has reference to a claim 
for the appointment of a yardman on 
a steam crane of the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. Case No. 
173 relates to the claim of a brakeman 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway for pay 
for time lost when attending court. 
Cases No. 174 and 175 relate to the 
payment of engineers and firemen of 
the Canddian National Railways. Case 
No. 176 relates to the claim of a fireman 
of the Canadian National Railways for 
time held out of service. Case No. 177 
relates to qa claim of engineers and fire- 
men of the Canadian National Railways 
Case No. 
178 has reference to the claim of a fire- 
men of the Canadian National Railways 
for payment on account of being called 
to Winnipeg for investigation. Cases 
No. 179 and 180 deal with controversies 
arising out of certain changes made in 
practices by the Canadian National 
Railways. 
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Case No. 156. — The Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way, Western Lines, and the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 


A conductor on the Western Lines 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
dismissed on the charge of irregularities 
in handling transportation. It was con- 
tended by the company that the evi- 
dence produced was sufficient to justify 
the action taken but it was maintained 
by the employees that the charges 
against the conductor originated in a 
desire for petty revenge and that the 
evidence was inconclusive and contra- 
dictory. 


By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 157. — Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Atlantic Region, and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


A train despatcher of the Canadian 
National Railways was reduced from 
despatcher to operator on account of 
the delay of two trains and for other 
irregularities. It was contended on his 
behalf that the discipline was too severe 
and at most should not exceed a few 
demerit marks. It was further contend- 
ed that the other irregularities referred 
to had never been specified or investi- 
gated. The Telegraphers asked that he 
be restored to his position of despatcher 
and be paid the difference in salary as 
between that of despatcher and other 
positions which he had filled. The Board 
stated that no evidence was produced 
to show that this despatcher had ever 
done anything unsatisfactory in the 
performance of his duties, or apart 
from this one case that he was incom- 
- petent. The Board held that while he 
should have notified the despatcher who 
relieved him that a passing track at a 
siding was blocked with cars, the disci- 
pline for this offence appeared exces- 
sive. 

By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was sustained to the 
extent that this despatcher be reinstat- 
ed to his former position without pay 
for time lost. 
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Case No. 158. — The Canadian National Rail- 


ways, Atlantic Region, and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


A vacancy for the position of agent 
at Sydney, N.S., was bulletined to all 
telegraphers in the territory by the 
Canadian National Railways. The posi- 
tion was awarded not to the senior ap- 
plicant but to one junior to him. The 
contention of the Railways was that they 
did not consider the experience of the 
senior applicant had qualified him for 
this position, also having in mind that 
he was over sixty years of age; and that 
promotions were governed by merit, 
fitness and ability of which the general 
superintendent was the judge. The 
Telegraphers contended that this was 
a direct violation of both the letter and 
spirit of the schedule agreement, and 
that such action disqualified the senior 
applicant without a trial and constitut- 
ed a grave injustice. 

The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 

The position of the Railways is in accord 
with the language of the schedule and is, 
therefore, sustained. It is recommended, 
however, in view of the long service of Mr. 
MeD., that the Railways take the case 
under consideration. 

Case No. 159. — The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Western Lines, and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


An agent of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Western Lines, was dismissed 
for the appropriation of the Company’s 
materials. The employees stated that 
he admitted having taken some pieces 
of broken grain doors to line a small 
hen-house, but that such pieces had been 
accumulating for years and no instruc- 
tions had been received to ship them 
anywhere. They contended that the 
discipline was both excessive and in- 
consistent for the offence charged, and 
that the assessment of demerit marks 
would have been ample. They asked 
for his reinstatement with pay for all 
time lost. 

The Company stated that the cost of 
supplying grain doors was very heavy, 
partly due to the misuse of these doors. 
Many arrests have been made and con- 
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victions secured against parties guilty 
of misappropriating grain doors. In- 
structions were issued periodically that 
damaged grain doors must be carefully 
preserved, and arrangements were made 
to ship them to a central point to be 
repaired. 

Soon after agent T. was notified that 
his services were dispensed with, the 
superintendent offered to allow him to 
transfer to another station after two 
shippers had asked for leniency on his 
behalf, but this offer was declined on 
the ground that he had been unjustly 
dealt with, and should be returned to 
his old position. 

The Board felt that the offence under 
all the circumstances did not warrant 
the removal of the agent from his posi- 
tion. By decision of the Board ‘the 
claim of the employees was sustained 
to the extent that the agent should be 
reinstated but without pay for time 
lost. 


Case No. 160. — The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Western Lines, and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


An agency of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was opened at Naicam on Octo- 
ber 17, 1921, but the line was not open 
for traffic until January 19, 1922, and 
a minimum rate of $133 was paid to 
the agent. The local Telegraphers’ com- 
mittee made a protest to the Superin- 
tendent that a higher rate should apply 
to the station and it was finally agreed 
to increase the rate to $137 per month 
from January 1, 1923. The Telegraph- 
ers maintained that the new rate should 
be retroactive from the date when the 
station was opened. It was contended 
for the Company that the agent was am- 
ply paid for services rendered, and that 
when the matter was under discussion 
with the General Manager, no reference 
was made to the new rate being retro- 
active. 

The Telegraphers contended that in 
November, 1921, when the agent first 
took up his case for more salary, com- 
missions were negligible and he had no 
dwelling, while early in 1923 a new sta- 
tion was erected with dwelling for the 
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agent, and commissions had increased. 
They therefore claimed that if the rate 
of $137 was justified from January 1, 
1923, there was far more reason for its 
being put into effect prior to that time. 

By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was sustained to the 
extent that the rate of $137 should ap- 
ply from Mareh 1, 1922. 


Case No. 161. — The Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way, Western Lines, and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


A controversy arose with reference to 
the retention of a married woman in 
the service of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way as telegraph operator. The facts 
of the case were summed up by the 
Board as follows: 


Owing to the shortage of telegraphers dur- 
ing the war, the Company found it neces- 
sary to employ married women in some in- 
stances, and, in the year 1916, employed Mrs. 
G. as operator on the Kenora Division. Mrs. 
G., who is the wife of an agent employed 
by the Company, remained in the service 
until the winter of 1921. At this time it 
was found that several telegraphers with 
families were out of employment on this 
Division, and the Company requested all 
married women who had husbands to sup- 
port them, and were in a position to do so, 
to resign from the service in order to give 
work to married men with families. Mrs. 
G., alone, refused to resign and referred 
the matter to the Organization. The chair- 
man of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
on appealing the ‘case to the General 
Manager of the Company, secured an agree- 
ment that Mrs. G. would be allowed to ex- 
ercise her seniority to bid in positions each 
fall, and hold such positions until such 
times as general reductions take place. 


The decision of the Board was that, 
as the representatives of the Company 
and the Telegraphers had reached an 
agreement which appeared to be fair 
and reasonable, that agreement should 
stand. 


Case No. 162. — The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Western Lines, and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


A swing trick telegrapher of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway claimed sixteen 
hours overtime at pro rata rate for six- 
teen hours’ service rendered on Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas and New Year’s 
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Day in accordance with Article 15 of 
the Telegraphers’ Schedule. On these 
days he had two assignments of eight 
hours each and in each instance he work- 
ed both of them. 

The Company claimed that there was 
no question about the telegrapher be- 
ing entitled to the extra day’s pay for 
the first trick worked on the holiday, 
but as he was given Friday off in leu 
of the extra trick worked on Thursday 
which fell on a holiday it would mean 
that he would be paid two days on 
Thursday and would be given an extra 
day on Friday. 

The employees contended that the 
number of days in a week this tele- 
erapher may have been idle had no 
bearing on the claim for overtime. 

By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was sustained. 

Case No. 163. — The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Lines, and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


The Canadian National Railways had 
a self-propelling steam crane on the 
main line and when it was being oper- 
ated it was placed in charge of a con- 
duetor without a brakeman. The em- 
ployees contended that the steam crane 
was being operated as a work train, 
and, therefore, according to the con- 
ductors’ and trainmen’s schedules, the 
conductor on this job should be sup- 
plied with two brakemen. 

The railways claimed that the steam 
crane was not a train, and any section 
foremen who had passed the operating 
rules could be used with perfect safety, 
but that on account of having so many 
spare conductors the superintendent 
preferred to give it to the oldest passed 
conductor working as a brakeman. As 
a conductor who was regularly set up 
was not used, Rule 1 of the conductors’ 
schedule did not apply. 

The claim of the empiovees 
sustained by the Board. 

Case No. 164. — The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Region, and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A eonductor of the 


was 


Canadian Na- 
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engine from ‘Transecona to Vivian, a 
distance of 2314 miles, and he was then 
employed as brakeman from Vivian to 
Winnipeg, a distance of 30 miles. He 
submitted a trip ticket for 100 miles, 
which is the minimum, as conductor 
from Transcona to Vivian, and the con- 
ductor of the train on which he went 
to Winnipeg submitted his name on the 
trip ticket as brakeman and the mileage 
to which he was entitled as 100 miles. 
The contention of the railways was that 
the service was continuous and conse- 
quently settlement was offered at the 
highest rate for the entire trip, namely 
conductors’ rate at a minimum of 100 
miles. 

The employees contended that he was 
entitled to a minimum day, or 100 miles, 
in each class of service. © 


The opinion of the Board was stated 
as follows: 

It does not appear that a claim is justified 
for twice as much pay for. a man, running 
as conductor with a light engine and re- 
turning as a brakeman, as he would receive 
in the capacity of conductor in both direc- 
tions. He should, however, receive at least 
a minimum day’s pay at conductor’s rate 
for the combined service. 


The claim of the employees was there- 
fore denied. 


Case No. 165. — The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Region, and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A eonductor and crew of the Cana- 
dian National Railways were called at 
Atikokan to take a train of grain east. 
When they arrived at Huronian (40 
miles distant), they were ordered to 
set out the train and pick up a train 
of steel for distribution between Huron- 
ian and Atikokan. They claimed ter- 
minal time at Atikokan and 100 miles in 
through freight service for the trip to 
Huronian, and 9 hours and 30 minutes 
in work train service for return trip. 
This claim was reduced by 55 miles, 
and only the actual 45 miles from Ati- 
kokan to Huronian allowed. 

A similar elaim was made by another 
erew which took a through freight train 


tional Railways was called to take anfrom Port Arthur to Huronian and 
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then picked up.a train of steel for dis- 
tribution between two other points. 


The railways contended that these 
were not regularly assigned work trains 
and the service was practically contin- 
uous, arid did not agree that the sche- 
dule in effect called for a minimum day 
to be paid for each class of service be- 
tween terminals. The employees contend- 
ed that the schedules provided for a min- 
imum of eight hours or 100 miles in 
work train service and the same in 
through freight service and that there- 
fore in the above mentioned cases the 
minimum day should be allowed in 
though freight ‘service in addition to 
the time claimed in work train service. 

By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 166. — The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Western Lines, and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor and crew of the Cana- 
dian Pacifie Railway were detained at 
Winnipeg while the caboose to which 
they were assigned was being repaired. 
Before the caboose was made service- 
able nine crews who had arrived later 
were despatched. The conductor and 
crew claimed nine run-arounds. 

The Company submitted that for 
many years it had been an accepted 
practice that under the above condi- 
tions claims for run-arounds would not 
be made or recognized. Repairs to the 
caboose were dealt with promptly. 
Similar cases had always been dealt with 
along the same lines and the Company 
did not believe it would be desirable 
to place a crew whose caboose was be- 
ing held a short time for repairs into 
the caboose of the next crew out in 
order to avoid run-arounds. 

The employees claimed that the con- 
ductor and crew were entitled to fifty 
miles for each of the run-arounds and 
that the Company’s officers were not 
justified in refusing to pay under 
Article 14 of the Schedule, there being 
no agreement in effect exempting the 
Company from paying unassigned 
freight crews when their caboose is in 
bad order. 
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The Board held that the action of 
the Company was a reasonable one and 
in conformity with the usual establish- 
ed practice, and the claim of the em- 
ployees was therefore denied. 


Case No. 167. — The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Western Lines, and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A crew of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way assigned to mixed train service be- 
tween Riverton and Winnipeg did not 
reach Winnipeg, owing to an accident, 
in time to go out on their regular run 
on that day. They were held at Win- 
nipeg to go out on their regular assign- 
ment the next day. The men claimed 
all time held in Winnipeg, in addition 
to a full day’s pay for the single trip. 


The Company claimed that they were 
paid for their full day’s work and ex- 
ceeded their guarantee for that month, 
and maintained that they were fully 
paid in accordance with the agreement. 


The employees claimed that there was 
no provision in the schedule which per- 
mitted payment under one system to- 
day and another to-morrow to suit a 
eondition of this kind, and the crew 
should therefore be paid in the same 
manner on this occasion as on other oc- 
casions when there was not the same 
amount of delay in Winnipeg, in other 
words the crew had only one terminal 
and when they left their terminal they 
were’ entitled under the schedule to 
continucus time until they returned 
there. 


By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 168. — The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmeén. 


This case was similar to Case No. 
166, arising from a claim of a crew of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway for run- 
arounds for the time when their caboose 
was undergoing repairs. As in the pre- 
vious case the claim of the employees 
was denied. 
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Case No. 169. —- The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen., 


A conductor of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was given ten demerit marks 
for exceeding the speed limit of twenty- 
five miles an hour prescribed for freight 
and mixed trains. According to the 
Company he admitted that he did not 
check the speed as he was busy doing 
clerical work at the time the test was 
made. The employees claimed that he 
should not have been disciplined as it 
was night when the test was made and 
there was an extra amount of checking 
to be done, and it would be difficult to 
do this and check closely the train. 

When representatives of the two 
parties appeared before the Board it 
developed that as the result of subse- 
quent good record, the demerit marks 
had been removed from the conductor’s 
record, and no further action was taken 
by the Board. 


Case No. 170. — The Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway Commission and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A controversy arose as to the manner 
of calculating earnings of crews in 
charge of a passenger extra of the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway. This extra left Englehart at 
8.380 am. on May 31, 1922, and tied 
up for a night at Iroquois Falls at 5 
p.m. The crew came on duty at 7 a.m. 
next morning, ran to Timmins and from 
there went to Cochrane, arriving at 4.15 
p.m. ‘The Commission calculated the 
earnines of the crew as two separate 
days, deducting the time the crew were 
tied up at Iroquois Falls. The em- 
ployees claimed that time or mileage 
should be continuous from the time 
required to report at Englehart until 
released at Cochrane. The contention 
of the Commission was based on the ac- 
cepted practice of the railway, accord- 
ing to which an unassigned crew might 
be considered off duty at any terminal 
’ provided such crew was provided with 
a van and actually relieved from duty. 
It was admitted that there was no rule 
in the schedule to cover this point, but 
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the Commission claimed that an exami- 
nation of old trip tickets proved their 
contention was correct. 

The Commission stated that Timmins 
and Iroquois Falls were home terminals 
for crews running branch line trains. 

The eontention cf the employees was 
based on Rule 26, paragraph (c) of 
their schedule which reads as follows: 

Points on current time-table where one or 
more trains end are terminal points for such 
trains. The meaning of terminal in the fore- 
going article is understood to be the reg- 
ular points between which crews regularly 
run; for instance, the terminal from which 
a branch line projects ‘would be the terminal 
for the branch, but not necessarily for the 
section from which the branch line springs. 


They contended that Timmins and 
Troquois Falls, being branch line ter- 
minals and not lines between which crews 
regularly run, are not to be classed as 
terminals for main line crews, and they 
therefore contended that a crew used 
from Englehart to Iroquois Falls, thence 
to Timmins, thence to Cochrane, should 
be in continuous service; otherwise, if 
Timmins and Iroquois Falls were 
designated terminals, the automatic re- 
lease should apply. 

In a genera] statement of the Board 
it was declared that the representative 
of the employees indicated that their 
particular claim was that Timmins and 
Iroquois Falls, the branch line terminals, 
should, for unassigned crews in extra 
service, be regarded in all cases either 
as terminals or turn-around points. 

The decision of the Board was as fol- 


lows: 

The employees’ claim that the branch line 
terminals mentioned should be regarded 
either as terminals or as turn-around points, 
under the conditions stated, is sustained. 

.The Board is of the opinion that in view 
of the local conditions, the representatives 
of the Commission and of the employees are 
best qualified to decide directly between 
themselves as to the best practice to be fol- 
lowed, and recommend that they should de- 
cide in joint conference what practice 
should be adopted. 


Case No. 171. — The Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway Commission and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A passenger extra of the Temiskam- 
ing and Northern Ontario Railway was 
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run from Englehart to Charlton and 
back to Englehart, thence to Cochrane 
where it was released. The conductor 
put in a trip ticket claiming 100 miles 
for the trip from Englehart to Charl- 
ton and returning, and showing trip 
from Englehart to Cochrane via Tim- 
mins and Iroquois Falls as a new day. 
The Commission reduced this ticket to 
actual miles from Englehart to Charl- 
ton and return, and calculated the mile- 
age from the time required to report 
at Englehart until released at Cochrane. 
The Railway Commission claimed that 
the distance from Englehart to Charl- 
ton was 8.4 miles and that in their 
opinion there was nothing in their 
schedule or in ordinary railway usage 
to require them to pay a day’s pay for 
the movement from Englehart to Charl- 
ton and return. It occupied in all two 
and a half hours. 

On behalf of the employees it was 
claimed that Article ‘‘E’’ of the sched- 
ule provides that runs of 100 miles or 
less, eight hours or less, for straight- 
away or turn-around shall, except as 
otherwise provided in Rule 26, be paid 
as 100 miles. This rule covers condi- 
tions in which short trips and turn- 
arounds may be made. A decision with 
regard to the interpretation of Supple- 
ment 16 was quoted in which it is stated 
that the practice of coupling short turn- 
arounds with straight-away runs is 
eliminated. It is claimed that the crew 
in question made a short turn-around, 
returned to the original terminals and 
was then used in straight-away service. 

By decision of the Board the conten- 
tion of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 172. — The Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway Commission and the 
~ Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A claim was made by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen that a yard- 
man should be placed in charge of a 
self-propelling steam crane that was 
used by the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway ‘for moving cars in 
the North Bay Junction yard. Accord- 
ing to the jomt statement this crane is 
employed usually in the material yard 
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at North Bay Junction, loading and un- 
loading heavy materials. When working 
in this yard loaded and empty cars are 
moved by the crane, the work of coupling 
and uneoupling and throwing switch 
being performed by the material yard 
foreman. The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen asked that a yardman be plac- 
ed in charge of all switching movements 
to be made by this crane. The Com- 
mission contended that the number of 
cars switched was very small and that 
it could not be expected to employ a 
switehman who would be required to 
work less than one-half an hour a day 
for which he would have to be paid: 
eight hours. The employees claimed 
that at almost every move this crane 
used an interlocking plant and worked 
against freight and passenger main line 
trains. Prior to May 25, 1922, they 
stated that this switching was perform- 
ed by yard crews according to yard- 
men’s schedule but about this time the 
Commission undertook to have the loco- 
motive crane do its own switching and 
declined to place switchmen in charge. 

By the decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was denied in so far 
as it applied to the operation of a crane 
in the material yard, under the condi- 
tions of the scheme of the Commission. 


Case No. 173. — The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Western Lines, and the Brotherhood 
of Railread Trainmen. 


A brakeman of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was charged with theft from 
a Canadian Pacific freight car. When 
the trial came off he was acquitted by 
the Court. He then made a claim for 
pay for the time that he was out of 
the service of the Company attending 
court. The Company declined to allow 
this claim. In the statement of this case 
the Company described the circum- 
stances leading to the arrest of this em- 
ployee, and contended that the cireum- 
stances and evidence indicated at least 
a guilty knowledge on the part of the 
brakeman, and felt that in allowing him 
to return to the service a most sharitable 
view of the matter was taken by the 
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Company’s officers, and submitted 
that the claim for payment for time 
out of the service attending trial] should 


~not be conceded. 


In support of their contention the 
emplovees quoted a part of Article 10 
of the Trainmen’s Schedule which reads 


as follows: 

Should the charge not be proven the train- 
man will be reinstated at once and paid for 
all time lost at schedule rates and reason- 
able actual expenses. 


By a decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 174. — The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Region, and The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, 


A controversy arose with reference 
to the payment of engineers and fire- 
men of the Canadian National Railways 


under Articles 3 and 7 of the Engineers 


and Firemen’s Schedules. These Ar- 


ticles read as follaws: 
Article 3: Basie Day— 


(a)—1. One hundred miles or less, five 
hours or less to constitute a day on passenger 
service, overtime pro rata. 


2. One hundred miles or less, eight hours 
or less to constitute a day in all other serv- 
ice, overtime pro rata. 


Article 7: Short Runs— 


(a) On short runs where the mileage of 
round trips is fifty miles or less, 100 miles 
and terminal switching will be paid, also 
overtime. 

(b) All other short runs will be paid on 
the basis of 100 miles one way and mileage 
and terminal switching the other way, ex- 
cept in cases where overtime is made in 
either way, when such overtime will be 
paid. 

(c) If an engineer (or fireman) is ordered 
out on another short run, or runs, and such 
run or runs completed within 24 hours 
from the time he was first ordered 
for, he will be paid actual milage and 
terminal switching, also overtime. This to 
apply to continuous service. 


The employees contended that Article 
7 only applied when crews were not 
tied up at the turn-around point and 
that Article 3 applied to all runs where 
crews were tied up and relieved from 
duty after completing the first leg of 
the run, unless payment is allowed for 
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all time at the turn-around point, in 
which case Article 7 will apply. The 
railways contended that the argument 
of the men had been raised in cases of 
short turn-around runs covered by time 
table schedule where the crews had a lay 
over at the turn-around point and it 
was held that they were properly paid 
for this service under Clause ‘‘B’’’ of 
Article 7. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 

The Railways have the option of paying 
for any run as a basie day in each direction 
under Article 3, or as a short run in turn- 
around srvice under the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 7, In the event of a run being paid 
for as a short run in turn-around service, 
the time is continuous. On assigned runs 
paid as short runs in turn-around service, 
the Railways would necessarily designate the 
initial point of the run. 


Case No. 175. — The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Region, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 


A eontroversy arose with regard to 
the payment of engineers and firemen 
of the Canadian National Railways un- 
der Clause ‘‘B’’, Article 24, of the 
Engineers and Firemen’s Schedule. 

This clause reads as follows: 


Engineers and firemen who are notified 
by superintendent or master mechanic that 
they may go home for Sunday, will not be 
paid for Sunday, ‘Transportation will be 
furnished by wire or otherwise, provided 
such transportation can be used. If trans- 
portation cannot be used men will be paid 
as if held for service. 

The employees contended that the 
above quoted article provided that if 
the Company failed to get the men to 
their home terminals for Sunday, that 
they would be paid for the day. They 
claimed that this had always been the 
understanding and they had been paid 
for this until recently when the prac- 
tice was discontinued. 

The contention of the Company was 
stated as follows: 


Our claim is that if the Company move 
the crew to the nearest terminal for Sun- 
day, and do not tie them up at the gravel 
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pit, they have fulfilled the spirit of the 
agreement without paying the men more 
than they actually perform a service for. 
Universal promotion prevails for enginemen 
on the Western Region, embracing between 
ten and eleven thousand miles of railway, 
and in many cases men bidding in work 
train jobs make long jumps from their actual 
homes, and it is all the same to them to 
which terminal they go of the subdivision 
where they take a work train. 


The following decision was: rendered 
by the Board: 

The contention of the employees is sustain- 
ed, the understanding being that ‘‘Home 
Terminal’’ referred to in Article 24, Clause 
‘‘B’? ig the home terminal of the sub-divi- 
sion employees are working on at the time 
Sunday release is requested. 


Case No. 176. — The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Region, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 


A fireman of the Canadian National 
Railways was held out of service for 
refusing to continue work unless he 
was allowed to take a fresh tank of coal 
at the Fort Rouge coal dock. He was 
called the next morning to appear be- 
fore the assistant master mechanic for 
investigation. The investigation was 
finally held nine days later, when he 
Was assessed ten demerit marks and re- 
turned to service. He made a claim for 
pay for 900 miles for being held out of 
the service for nine days. The employ- 
ees contended that when the engine ar- 
rived at the coal dock its tender should 
have been supplied with coal instead 
of being turned back into the yard, and 
that a sufficient supply of coal should 
have been furnished the fireman at the 
commencement of the shift to enable 
him to complete it without having. to 
shovel coal ahead, which endangers life 
and property, as a fireman who is back 
in the tender trimming coal would be 
‘unable to take signals and protect his 
engine. It was contended that Article 
39 of the Firemen’s Schedule provides 
that firemen will be given a full tender 
of coal upon commencement of shift. 
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The Company contended that the nine 
days’ delay in holding the investigation 
was not the fault of the Company as 
there would have been no lost time if 
the fireman had responded to the first 
eall. The Company further contended 
that on this occasion the assistant mas- 
ter mechanic found there was no occa- 
sion to take coal at the Fort Rouge coal 
dock as the coal in the tender was not 
out of the reach of the fireman. 

By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 177. — The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Region, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 


A claim was made by engineers and 
firemen of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for time consumed in making side 
trips on sub-divisions in keeping with 
Article 2, paragraph ‘‘E’’ of the En- 
gineers and Firemen’s Schedule. This 
paragraph reads as follows: 

Engineers and firemen will be paid not 
less than 10 miles for doubling and actual 
miles in excess of 10 miles. Engineers and 
firemen making side trips on sub-divisions 
will be paid on same basis as doubling and 
be paid terminal switching at the turn- 
around voint of the side trip. 


The contention of the employees was 
that doubling under this Article was 
an arbitrary allowance and if engine- 
men were required to make side trips 
on sub-divisions they would be paid in 
keeping with this Article. 


The Company contended that a min- 
imum of 10 miles was to be allowed for 
double or side trips but only if it did 
not average overtime and not if they 
were paid constructive mileage. To this 
extent alone was the provision consider- 
ed arbitrary. 


The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 


The Board understands the contention of 
the employees is that mileage made on side 
trips shall be paid for as an arbitrary. 

The claim of the employees is sustained 
on the understanding that no mileage included 
in an assigned run shall constitute a side 
trip. 


OctrosEr, 1923 


Case No. 178. — The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Region, and the Brother- 


hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. 


A fireman of the Canadian National 
Railways, after being on duty for 138 
hours and 10 minutes, wired a des- 
patcher 12 miles from a terminal that 
he was tying up for rest. The next 
day he was ealled to Winnipeg for in- 
vestigation on account of having book- 
ed rest. This caused him to lose one 
round trip for which he submitted 
tickets which were disallowed. The 
employees contended that this fireman 
did not violate any rules of the Com- 
pany when he booked rest and contend- 
ed that he had the right to book rest 
under Article 10, Class ‘‘B’’. of the 


schedule which reads as follows: 

Trains may be laid up between terminals 
for firemen to obtain rest after they have 
been twelve hours on duty upon advice to 
train despatcher, but if despatcher will cut 
out all way work and switching trains may 
be taken through to terminals. Firemen to 
be the judge of their own condition. 


The Company submitted that with the 
light tonnage the train had, and no way 
work or switching to do, it would have 
been no hardship for this fireman to 
take his train to its destination which 
required about forty minutes more. 

It was stated by the Board that the 
evidence showed the fireman had _ lost 
two days because of being held off on 
orders of the Railways. No evidence 
was produced to show that he was guilty 
of violating any schedule rule, and he 
was returned to service. 

By decision of the Board the claim 
of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 179. — The Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Atlantic Region, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, 


A controversy arose with reference 
to the running of mountain type loco- 
motives over two different seniority 
districts and compelling enginemen of 
respective districts to follow engines to 
terminal points. The contention of the 
Railways was that the assignment of 
2 
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mountain type stoker-fed passenger 
engines to two sub-divisions between 
Campbellton and Riviére du Loup made 
it desirable that enginemen be assign- 
ed to the engines and follow them. The 
mileage of the two sub-divisions is 188 
miles and the Railways claimed that 
the time was distributed as equally as 
possible between the Campbellton 
and Riviére du Loup men. By this 
plan there was a saving in time to 
engine crews equal to 64 miles a day. 
The employees contended that the action 
of the Railways in forcing the inter- 
change of seniority rights of engine- 
men broke up an established practice 
which had been in effect for over 30 
years, and further that this action con- 
stituted a violation of the interpreta- 
tion of the United States Railway 
Labour Board on General order 
No. 27 and supplement thereto, 
that it was in direct opposition 
torte rolingsr that, ? peasy toprees 
tices and customs are not to be inter- 
fered with’’, and it was further con- 
tended that the action of the Railways 
constituted a violation of Article 30 of 
the Enginemen’s schedule. 

The decision of the Board was as fol- 
lows: 

The contention of the employees is sustain- 
ed. Under the existing agreement men 
should not be run off their seniority district 
except by mutual arrangement. 

Case No. 180. — The Canadian National Rail- 


ways, Atlantic Region, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive VFire- 


men and Enginemen. 


Instructions were issued by the Cana- 
dian National Railways under date of 
July 22, 1923, relieving enginemen from 
any actual inspection after arrival at 
the roundhouse tracks, but not relieving 
them of recording in the repair book at 
the enginehouses any defects or attention 
required to the engine observed by 
them while in actual operation or at 
stops between terminals; the intention 
being to eliminate as far as possible 
payments made under Article 3, Clause 
“Tl. and Article 6, Clause ‘‘C’’ of 
Enginemen’s schedule. 
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The contention of the Railways was 
as follows: 


Under the schedule in effect with engine- 
men on the Atlantic Region of the C. N. R., 
enginemen are not required to inspect their 
engines after arrival at final terminal and 
in order to eliminate final terminal delay 
as much as possible it was decided to dis- 
continue previous practice of allowing en- 
ginemen a certain amount of time for such 
inspection in computing final terminal delay, 
and bulletin was issued relieving enginemen 
from this work at points where inspectors or 
mechanics are employed for that purpose. 


On behalf of the employees it was 
claimed that the action taken by the 
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Railways had broken established prac- 
tices on these railways and had also 
broken the spirit of the schedule agree- 
ment, as under the final terminal delay 
clauses of the schedule this service was 
provided for, and no provision was 
made for delays on the minute basis. 
They requested that former conditions 
of service be adhered to and payment 
refunded to enginemen who had been 
deprived of remuneration for service 
rendered after arrival on account of 
such ruling being put into effect. 

By the decision of the Board the 
claim of the employees was denied. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1923 


HE number of strikes and lockouts 

in Canada in existence at some time 
or other during the month of September 
was one less than in August. The time 
loss for September was less than in 
September, 1922, being 35,237 working 
days as compared with 99,732 working 
days lost in the corresponding month 
of the previous year. 
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September, 1923..... 17 1,844 25,237 
August, 1923.......-. 18 3,655 37,257 
September, 1922..... 23 17,736 99 , 732 


Sixteen disputes involving 1,814 work 
people were carried over from August. 
Three of the strikes commencing prior 
to September and one commencing dur- 
ing September terminated during the 
month. At the end of September, there- 
fore, there were on record 18 strikes: 
clothing workers, Toronto; photo en- 
gravers, Montreal; printing composit- 
ors, Hamilton; three strikes of printing 


compositors at Montreal; printing com- 
positors, Toronto; printing compositors, 
Winnipeg; printing compositors and 
pressmen, Halifax; printing composi- 
tors and pressmen, Ottawa; printing 
compositors and pressmen, Vancouver ; 
motormen and _ conductors, Niagara 
Falls, and longshoremen along the 
Miramichi River. 


Three of the strikes which terminated 
during the month terminated in favour 
of the employers, and a fourth ended 
in a compromise. The industries chiefly 
affected by disputes were: Printing and 
Publishing, where ten disputes involved 
697 employees and resulted in a time 
loss of 16,772 working days; Mining, 
Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 
one strike involving 620 employees, and 
a time loss of 9,118 working days, and 
Water Transportation, two strikes, 429 
employers and 8,506 working days. 


The record of the Department in- 
cludes lockouts as well as strikes, but 
a lockout or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout is rarely 
encountered. In the statistical tables, 
therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, in- 


_eluded as such in the records of the 
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Department, is a cessation of work in- 
volving six or more employees and last- 
ing more than one working day. Dis- 
putes of only one day’s. duration or less, 
and disputes involving less than six 
employees are not included in the 
published record, but a separate record 
of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department and the figures are given in 
the annual review. 

Information was also received in the 
Department relating to a dispute caus- 
ing an interruption to industry during 
September, which was not a strike as 
above defined. At Wayne, Alta., 30 
coal miners ceased work for a few 
hours in sympathy with the coal miners 
on strike at Drumheller. On being in- 
formed that the District President of 
the Union had ordered the Drumheller 
miners back to work, the Wayne miners 
resumed operations. 

The following notes give information 
in regard to certain disputes additional 
to that shown in the tabular statement. 

Rarring Crew, Soutu Devon, N.B.: 
—The strike of 37 members of a rafting 
crew in the employ of a pulp and paper 
company at South Devon, N.B., which 
commenced on June 26, for increased 
wages, was terminated September 3. 
When river conditions permitted the 
starting of rafting operations a new 
crew was taken on and the strikers’ 
places were filled. 
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CoaL Miners, DRUMHELLER, ALTA. :— 
On August 30, coal miners employed at 
various mines throughout Drumheller 
ceased work owing to alleged discrimin- 
ation against a fellow worker. Negoti- 
ations were carried on without any re- 
sult, and as a final effort to bring about 
the settlement of the strike, the charters 
of two locals were revoked, and orders 
were issued by the President of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers of District 18 that work 
be resumed without any further delay. 
On September 18, the miners decided to 
return to work and to submit their dis- 
pute to an independent chairman for 
settlement. 


SEAMEN, VANCOUVER, B.C.:—On June 
29, seamen at Vancouver went on strike 
for an increase in wages. Negotiations 
were carried on, but no settlement was 
arrived at, and the strikers’ places were 
filled by other workers. On September 
19, the Union concerned voted to call 
the strike off. 


TAXI-CAB AND Hack Drivers, ST. 
Joun, N.B.: — On September 26, 
a strike of 30 taxi-cab and hack 
drivers occurred at St. John, N. 
B., against new rules being put 
into effect as to how they were to 
solicit their fares. The strike lasted for 
two days and was finally settled by a 
compromise being effected on Sept- 
ember 28. 
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(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to September, 1923. , 
Logaine— 


Rafting crew, pulp and paper, 37 37|Commenced June 26, for increased wages. Strikers 
South Devon, N. B. were replaced by other workers and operations 
were resumed September 3. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta. 620 9,113} Commenced August 30, alleged discrimination against 
3 employee. Men were ordered back to work by the 
District Officials of the U. M. W. of A. Work was 

resumed September 18. 





MANUFACTURING— 
Olothing: 
Clothing workers, Toronto, Ont. 25 600/ Commenced April 16, for recognition of the union. 
Unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing: 
Photo engravers, Montreal, Que. 7 188|Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Untermin- 
ated. 

Printing compositors, Hamilton, 10 240| Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by employ- 
Ont ers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, 10 240| Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to perform 

Que. -| work that eame from shop where strike existed. 
Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, 140 3,360| Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 44- 
Que. ; hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, 12 288| Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer refused to 
Que. negotiate a new agreement with the union. Unter- 
minated. 
Printing compositors , Toronto, 829 7,896] Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 44- 
Ont. hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Winnipeg, 74 1,776| Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
Man. refusal of employers to renew agreement. Untermin- 
ated. 
Printing compositors, and press- 24 600| Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours with 
men, Halifax, N. 8. ; same weekly wages. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors and press- 80 1,920} Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 44- 
men, Ottawa, Ont. hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors and press- oh 264) Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 44- 
Men, Vancouver, B. C. hour week. Unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Street and Electric Railways: 
Motormen and conductors, Niagara 6 144] Commenced July 2, 1922. For recognition of union. 
Falls, Ont. Unterminated. 


Water transportation: 


Longshoremen, Miramichi River, 250 6,000/Commenced July 9, for increased wages and shorter 
N. B. hours. Unterminated. 


Seamen, Vancouver, B. C. 179 2,506|Commenced June 29, for increased wages. Strikers 
were replaced by other workers September 19. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during September, 1923. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Local Transportation: 


Taxi and hack drivers, St. John, 380 60} Commenced September 26, against the rules of secur- 
NSB: ; ing passengers. Settled by negotiations September 28. 


eed) 
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SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE AT LUSCAR COLLIERIES, ALBERTA 


A QUESTION arose under the agree- 

ment between the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association and District 
18, United Mine Workers of America, in 
connection with contract rates for pillar 
work at the Luscar Collieries, Alberta. 
As the representatives of the two parties 
failed to effect a settlement of the matter 
in dispute, they decided to refer it to 
an independent chairman, and they ac- 
cordingly sent a joint request to the 
Minister of Labour, as provided by the 
agreement, to make this appointment. 
The Minister accordingly appointed Mr. 
James Smith, Edmonton, Alberta, to the 
position. 


Karly in October, the chairman deliv- 
ered his finding in this dispute. He 
stated that the matter in dispute was 
in reference to payments made for coal 
taken from pitch pillars and entry or 
flat pillars, the coal in the former being 
conveyed to the car by chutes, while 
in the latter the coal will not run under 
normal conditions but must be shovel- 
led. The operators offered to pay 70 


cents a ton for coal taken from both 
pitch pillars and entry or flat pillars, 
the representative of the miners asking 
85 cents a ton for pitch pillar work and 
$1.05 a ton for entry or flat pillar work. 

The clause in the agreement applic- 
able to this dispute is as follows: 

In making the prices for new work the 
Company shall be guided by existing prices 


in the same mine or other mines in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


The chairman found that the price 
paid for pitch pillar work at the Cadom- 
in mine in the same neighbourhood, 
which is 70 cents per ton of 2,240 
pounds, should govern pitch pillar work 
at the Luscar Collieries. With regard 
to entry or flat pillar work the chairman 
found that an increase of ten cents a 
ton, or 80 cents per ton of 2,240 
pounds, would be a fair allowance. The 
operators intimated that in certain parts 
of the flat pillar work chutes would be 
put in, thus eliminating — shovelling. 
Where this is done the increase of 10 
cents a ton for shovelling would not 


apply. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING AUGUST, 1923 


THE British Ministry of Labour 

Gazette for September contains the 
following information respecting strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland during August, 1928, 
based upon returns from employers and 
workpeople. 

NumBer, MaGNiruDE AND DURATION. 
— The number of trade disputes in- 
volving a stoppage of work, reported to 
the Department as beginning in Aug- 
ust in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, was 45, as compared with 37 in 
the previous month and 32 in August, 
1922. In these new disputes, approxi- 
mately 6,700 workpeople were directly 
involved, and 2,300 indirectly involv- 
ed (ie. thrown out of work at the 
establishments where the disputes oe- 
eurred though not themselves parties 


to the disputes). In addition, about 
59,000 workpeople were involved, either 
directly yr indirectly in 28 disputes 
which began before August, and were 
still in progress at the beginning of 
that month. The number of new and 
old disputes was thus 73, involving ap- 
proximately 68,000 workpeople, and re- 
sulting in a loss during August of about 
1,200,000 working days. "The dispute 
involving members of the United So- 
ciety of Boilermakers and Iron and 
Steel Shipbuilders in federated ship- 
yards, which began on April 30, con- 
tinued throughout August. The strike 
of dock workers which began in July 
and was still in progress in London at 
the beginning of August, was settled 
on August 20. A settlement was also 
effected in the case of the protracted 
dispute in the Dundee jute industry. 
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Causres. — Of the 45 disputes begin- 
ning in August, 11, directly involving 
1,500 workpeople, arose from proposed 
reductions in wages; 17, directly in- 
volving 1,400 workpeople, from other 
wages questions; 7, directly mvolving 
600 workpeople, from questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular 
classes or persons; 4, directly involving 
2.100 workpeople, from questions of 
unionism and non-unionism; and 6, 
directly involving 1,100 workpeople, 
from other questions. 


Resuuts. — Settlement were effected 
during August in the case of 23 new 
disputes, directly involving 4,000 work- 
people, and 14 old disputes, directly 
involving 23,000 workpeople. Of these 
new and old disputes, 11, directly in- 
volving 3,000 workpeople, were settled 
in favour of the workpeople; 12, directly 
involving 19,000 workpeople, were set- 
tled in favour of the employers; and 
19, directly involving 5,000 workpeople, 
were compromised. In the case of 4 
disputes, directly involving 300 work- 
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people, work was resumed pending ne- 
ootiations. 

The following table analyses the dis- 
putes in progress in August by groups 
of industries :— 


Number of Se ae g 
disputes in| S53 - 
progress in| 2 &&. Be, a 
FN) — 
August Mod 5 oe 
® Cag Reo 
Groups of 3 Bias = a 
industries g alg * 3 24 
| oo a 
se 52 eso | &sse 
SP SBla 2S q ow DS & 
a0 Ey on] 3 SI > =) i} wo 
S- we hlY q oe ORS 
ae tee g BaF ako 
Building (5300-11... Bit Onno 1,000 16,000 
Mining and quar- 
TYING. a5 tyes BAe Toi 09 8,000 80,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding] 7] 6 | 18 87,000 856 , 000 
Mextilen sia. accede 1th S126 1,000 14,000 
Transport ....... 21/6! 8 19,000 214,000 
Other trades...... JAMA LES t 27 2,000 20,000 
Total, Aug., 1923.| 28 | 45 | 73 68,000 | 1,200,000 
Total, July, 1923..| 37 | 37 | 74 95,000 | 1,665,000 
Total, Aug., 1922.| 85 | 32 67 31,000 312,000 

















CONVENTION OF THE TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 
Synopsis of the Proceedings of the 39th Annual Meeting. 


HE 39th annual convention of the 

Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada was held in Vancouver from Sep- 
tember 10 to 14, the sessions being held 
in the ball room of the Vancouver Hotel. 
At the opening session the delegates 
were welcomed on behalf of organized 
labour by Mr. H. E. Neelands, M.L.A., 
president of the Vanesuver Trades and 
Labour Council, the welcome of the 
municipality being tendered by Mayor 
C. E. Tisdall. The Hon. A. M. Man- 
son, provincial attorney-general and 
minister of labour, who was prevented 
from being present at the opening of 
the convention, at a subsequent session 
delivered an address of welcome on be- 
half of British Columbia. To the ad- 


dresses of welcome Mr. Tom Moore, pre- 
sident of the congress, made suitable 
replies. 

Upon conclusion of the opening 
formalities, the first order of business 
was the report of the Credential Com- 
mittee, the final report of which showed 
that credentials had been received for 
220 delegates; 42 of whom represented 
international labour organization which 
had affiliated the whole of their Cana- 
dian membership with the congress; 16 
represented trades and labour councils, 

~e represented a provincial federation 
of labour, 158 represented local branch 
unions and three were fraternal deleg- 
ates, representing respectively the Bri- 
tish Trades Union Congress, the Inter- 
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national Federation of Trade Unions 
and the American Federation of Labour. 

Following the appointment of the 
customary committees, the associate 
secretary and the translator, the ex- 
ecutive council submitted the following 
for the attention of the convention. 


Your Executive has noted and carefully 
watched developments of the recent bring- 
ing to Canada from Great Britain of work- 
ers for the western harvest field and con- 
sidering that the situation is one which calls 
for a united protest recommends that this 
convention forward the following telegram 
to the Prime Minister of Canada and the 
Minister of Immigration at Ottawa: 

It having been authoritatively stated that 
approximately twelve thousand men have 
been induced to come to Canada for work 
in the western harvest fields, many of whom 
have been found physically unfit for such 
laborious’ work; numbers of these being un- 
able to secure employment under promised 
conditions are already drifting into the west- 
ern cities with the likelihood of their be- 
coming public charges on these municipalities. 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
in convention assembled, protest strongly 
against wholesale migration of this nature, 
undertaken without any preparation to en- 
sure reasonable opportunity of employment 
during the coming winter months, and de- 
mands that the Federal Government accept 
the responsibility of returning those unem- 
ployed workers to their homes or provide 
them with the means of sustenance until 
employment can be secured by them. 


The delegates adopted this recom- 
mendation of the executive council. 


Report of Executive Council 
The members of the executive council 


reported that during the past yeer the. 


policies of the congress had been closely 
followed and that the numerous mat- 
ters coming within the scope of their 
activities had been pressed to the fullest 
extent. The following is a summary of 
the report as submitted: 

(1.) Legislative Programme, 1923. — 
On January 22 the executive presented 
to the Dominion Government the pro- 
eramme of desired legislation, which 
contained 25 items, some of the subjects 
dealt with being (a) Unemployment, 
(b) Immigration, (c) Criminal Code 
Amendments, (d) Industrial Disputes 
Act, (e) Support of League of Nations 

and International Labour Organization, 
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(f) Election Act Amendments, (g¢) Old 
Age Pensions, (h) Amendments to Na- 
turalization Act, (1) Public Ownership 
and Natural Resources, (j) Fair Wage 
Policy, (k) Disarmament, (1) Tariff 
Commission , (m) Abolition of the 
Senate as a non-elective body, (n) In- 
suring for all workers the right to 
organize. 


(2) Legislation. — Under this caption 
the executive gave an account of the 
bills passed at the last session of the 
Dominion Parliament as well as of cer- 
tain bills which failed of adoption, 
among which were (a) Amendments to 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, (b) Canadian National Railways 
Construction, (ce) Cold Storage Act, (d) 
Criminal Code Amendments, (e) Pro- 
portional Representation. In review- 
ing the result of the last session of 
Parliament the executive called atten- 
tion to the refusal of the Senate to 
adopt certain bills which had been pass- 
ed by the House of Commons. Mention 
was made of the items in the legislative 
programme of the congress which had 
been passed into law, including (a) 
Restricting Chinese immigration, (b) 
Amendments to the Naturalization Act, 
(c) The Copyright Act, and (d) the 
restoring to Parliament of the eontrol 
of certain coal leases in Alberta. Re- 
port was made that the Marking Act had 
been brought into effect so far as print- 
ed matter was concerned, and partial 
steps taken to comply with the request 
for amendments to the Shipping Act. 
It was also reported that to give effect 
to the requests relating to the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization a conference 
of provincial representatives was being 
called by the Minister of Labour for 
September 24. The right to organize, 
the executive stated, had been brought 
to the attention of the House of Com- 
mons through the dismissal of certain 
employees for union activity. It was 
reported that ‘‘though no legislative 
action was taken on the matter, the de- 
finite declarations of the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Labour should re- 
move any doubt in the minds of em- 
ployers as to the inadvisability of in- 
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terfering with this 


workers’’. 


(3.) Affiliations and Advisory Coun- 
cils. — On this subject the executive 
council reported that affiliation had 
been maintained with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, the Inter- 
national Federation of Workng Women 
and the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare; also that affiliation had been 
completed with the League of Nations 
Society in Canada, and that represen- 
tatives of the congress had attended 
meetings of the. International Labour 
Organization, Dominion Council of 
Health, Canadian Council of Education, 
Dominion Fire Prevention Association, 
Ontario Fire Prevention League and 
Employment Service Council of Can- 
ada. The president, with the approval 
of the executive council, had accepted 
membership in the Eyesight Conserva- 
tion Couneil of Canada, National Safety 
League, the Frontier Collere and on 
the eeneral administrative couneil of the 
American Association for Labour Le- 
gislation. A synopsis of the work which 
had engaged the attention of some of 
the above mentioned organizations was 
also presented. 


(4.) International. Under this 
heading the council reported that rela- 
tions with the American Federation of 
Labour and the international labour 
bodies connected therewith had been 
most cordial. President Moore had at- 
tended the fourth annual conference of 
the International Labour Office as re- 
presentative of the Canadian workers, 
Mr. John W. Bruce, of Toronto, attend- 
ing as adviser. Report was given of 
the subjects dealt with, and the text of 
the proposed amendments to Article 393 
of the Treaty of Peace creating the In- 
ternational Labour Office, also of the 
recommendations and resolutions adopt- 
ed by the eonference. Reference was 
made to the activities of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions 
which, it was stated, had continued to 
be an effective means of co-operation 
between the organized workers of the 
various countries in affiliation with it. 
During the year the congress had given 


right of the 
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all possible assistance to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Working Women. 


(5.) Canadian National Railway 
Directorate. — In this section reference 
was made to the appointment of Presi- 
dent Moore to the board of directors 
of the Canadian National Railways. 


(6.) Canadian Congress Journal. — 
Under this caption the executive report- 
ed on the position of the official journal, 
pointing out that notwithstanding 
numerous appeals for support, the pub- 
lication was unable to pay its way, and 
stated that it was futile to continue the 
journal unless a fund was immediately 
raised by voluntary subscriptions or 
otherwise large enough to defray the 
deficit already incurred and provide a 
surplus large enough to meet any loss 
on publication for the ensuing year. 


(7.) Militia Act Amendments. — In 
this section of the report the executive 
council stated ‘‘The necessity for seeur- 
ing amendments to the Militia Act was 
made very apparent during the recent 
strike of the steel workers in Cape Bre- 
ton’’, and after quoting the sections of 
the act pertaining to the calling out of 
troops to aid the eivil authorities said: 

It is the opinion of your executive that 
amendments should be sought to the Militia 
Act whereby the only authorities who could 
make requisition for the calling out of the 
militia in aid of the civil power should be 
either the municipal council of the district 
wherein riot may oceur or be anticipated, or 
the Government of a province, and that in 
either case those making the requisition 
should be absolutely responsible for the cost 
of such military aid. . 

We further believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be given discretionary pow- 
ers as to their compliance with such a re- 
quisition even when made by a municipality 
or “ provincial Government. In this way 
direct responsibility would be fixed wpon 
upon those answerable to the electors for 
their action. 


(8.) Apprenticeship. — Concerning 
this question the executive council re- 
ported that apprentices in the skilled 
trades had practically disappeared, and 
stated that the Association of Canadian 
suildmg and Construction Industries in 
co-operation with a committee of repre- 
sentatives of building trades unions had 
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taken steps to remedy the deficiency by 
a proposed Apprenticeship Act. The 
main purpose of this proposed law is 
to ereate a central fund to which all 
building trades employers will contri- 
bute, and from which apprentices to 
the building trades will be paid a week- 
ly wage during the period set aside for 
their technical training. 


(9.) War Against War. — Dealing 
with this matter the council referred to 
the call last autumn from the British 
Government for a statement by the 
Canadian Government as to what as- 
sistance could be expected if an amic- 
able settlement of the Turkish question 
could not be secured, and mentioned the 
puklie announcement of the Prime Min- 
ister that should necessity arise for 
Canada to consider sending armed as- 
sistance to Great Britain the matter 
would first be placed before a special 
session of Parliament. Following this 
declaration the president of the con- 
eress made the following statement: 

The Government’s decision to obtain the 
sanction of Parliament before committing 
Canada to a policy of war is one with which 
we concur. The time has passed when this 
country should be swept into war on the 
declaration of any single individual or the 
Cabinet without full investigation of the 
causes by Parliament. 


The executive council also reported 
that a number of resolutions had been 
received from affiliated bodies urging 
some further action to emphasize the 
antipathy of the Canadian workers 
against war as a means of settling in- 
ternational disputes. The council had 
eiven endorsement to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions in its pro- 
paganda against war in all countries 
and had issued an appeal to all affiliat- 
ed bodies to support this anti-war cam- 
paign. The council strongly recom- 
mended continued support to the move- 
ment for universal peace. 


(10.) Peaceful Picketing and In- 
junctions. — Referring to recent legal 
decisions regarding picketing during 
strikes and injunctions issued in con- 
nection therewith, the executive council 
stated: 
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It is apparent from these and other past 
eases that the efforts of organized labour 
must be continued to have the law of Canada 
brought into harmony with that of Great 
Britain so as to again restore protection to 
workers against the uncertainty and inter- 
ference of the courts in peacefully conduct- 
ed labour disputes. 


(11) Immigration and Emigration.— 
The executive had co-operated with a 
committee of representatives of the 
building trades to prevent building 
trades mechanics being brought into the 
country, the opposition being based on 
the knowledge that there was no reason- 
able chance of steady employment for 
such workers. Attention was also call- 
ed to the British workers recently 
brought to Canada as harvest help. 


This effort to increase our population, 


the executive stated, will fail of its pur- 
pose and create further dissatisfaction 
and discontent which will react to the 
future detriment of the country. Re- 
ferring to Oriental immigration the re- 
port stated that the reiterated demands 
of organized labour for exclusion of 
Asiaties had been partly met by legis- 
lation at the last session of Parliament, 
and that the Government should be com- 


plimented for enacting the measure. 


(12.) One Day’s Rest in Seven. — 
The principle of one day’s rest in seven, 
the executive council reported, had been 
incorporated as one of the basic rights 
of the workers in the Treaty of Versail- 
les, and recommendations had been sent 
by the International Labour Office to 
the Governments of the countries, mem- 
bers thereof, urging upon them the ne- 
cessity of guaranteeing this right to all 
workers. The executive recommended 
that, as no action had been taken by 
the Government of Canada to give ef- 
fect to this international decree, the 
incoming executive council continue to 
press upon the Federal Government the 
necessity of either amending the Lord’s 
Day Act so as to make the same effective 
in giving to the workers one day’s rest 
in seven or enacting new legislation to 
bring about the desired result. 


(13.) Studholme Memorial. — In ac- 
cordance with instructions of previous 
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conventions, the council had erected in 
the new labour temple in Hamilton a 
bronze tablet, suitably inscribed to the 
memory of the late Adam Studholme, 
who was the only labour representative 
in the Ontario Legislature during his 
period of service. 

(14.) Old Age Pensions. — In report- 
ing on this subject the executive stated 
that ‘‘Canada remains amongst the few 
industrial countries that have not yet 
made provision for the protection of 
its aged workers’’. Having made a sur- 
vey of a number of old age pension acts 
of other countries, together with a re- 
view of the conditions existing in Can- 
ada, the executive submitted a number 
of suggestions in regard to the operation 
of an old age pension law. 


(15.) The concluding section of the 
report of the executive council referred 
to a number of matters which had en- 
eaged their attention during the year, 
ineluded in which was mention of the 
efforts made to secure observance of the 
fair wage regulations on the Welland 
Ship Canal. 


Report of Provincial Executive Committees 
and Federations of Labour 


In accordance with the instructions 
of the 1922 convention, the executive 
council submitted a uniform synopsis 
of the legislative work of the provincial 
executive committees and provincial fe- 
derations of labour, there being two of 
the latter, their respective jurisdictions 
being the provinces of New Brunswick 
and Alberta. The provinces having 
executive committees are Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia. The re- 
ports from each provincial body gave 
an account of the legislative demands 
which had been presented and showed 
how far the requests had been complied 
with by the respective legislatures. 


The council also submitted a report 
from Mr. John W. Bruce, of Toronto, 
the fraternal delegate to the 1922 con- 
vention of the British Trade Union Con- 
eress. 
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Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports 


All of the above mentioned reports 
were referred to the Committee on Offi- 


cers’ Reports, which expressing concur- 


rence in the work of the executive made 
a number of recommendations. On sec- 
tion (1) (Legislative Programme) the 
committee recommended that the exe- 
eutive council continue its efforts to 
have the will of the congress carried 
out in regard to unemployment and im- 
migration and other important mat- 
ters. 

Reporting on section (2) (Legisla- 
tion) the committee stated in regard to 
the amendments to the Shippmg Act 


that they did not meet the provisions 


of the draft convention of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, and recommended 
that the executive council press for the 
adoption of the said draft convention ; 
also that the executive council be in- 
structed to continue their efforts to 
obtain the amendments to the Shipping 
Act requestted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada. 

Dealing with inland revenue, custom 
and tariff, the committee strongly con- 
demned the increased taxation repre- 
sented in the increase in the sales tax 
of 414 to 6 per cent, and recommended 
that the executive council be instructed 
to press for the abolition of the sales 
tax. 


Reporting on the reference to im- 
migration the committee regretted 
that through the action of the 
Senate the efforts to prevent the de- 
portation of British subjects was not 
successful, and recommended that ef- 
forts be continued to obtain the neces- 
sary amendments to the Immigration 
Act to protect British subjects. The 
committee further recommended that, in 
addition to the endorsation of the policy 
adopted regarding the admission of 
Asiaties, the executive council endea- 
vour to obtain the right enforcement 
of all regulations governing the resi- 
dence of Asiatics in Canada, particular- 
ly as they apply to heenses granted to 
Asiaties working in the mining indus- 
try. ) 
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In regard to the amendments to the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
the committee expressed regret at the 
action of the Senate in not agreeing 
to the proposed changes, and recom- 
mended that the executive council con- 
tinue to urge the amendments as sought 
by the congress. The committee. also 
expressed satisfaction at the action of 
the House of Commons in rejecting the 
Senate amendment substituting the jud- 
iciary for the Minister of Labour as the 
authority to appoint the chairmen of 
boards constituted under the act where 
the representatives of the parties con- 
cerned failed to agree on a chairman. 

In reporting on the section in re- 
ference to Canadian National Railway 
construction the committee recommend- 
ed the condemnation of the Senate in 
refusing to sanction expenditures for 
necessary extensions of the National 
Railways. The committee also recom- 
mended condemnation of the Senate for 
its refusal to ratify the action of the 
House of Commons in regard to the 
Yold Storage Act. The committee fur- 
ther recommended that the suggested 
‘‘reform’’ of the Senate as contained 
in the report of the executive council 
should be changed to read the ‘‘ aboli- 
tion’’ of the Senate in conformity with 
the platform of principles of the Con- 
oress, 

The committee expressed satisfaction 
(1) with the arrangements for a con- 
ference of provincial representatives in 
Ottawa to consider the question of giv- 
ing effect to the requests of the congress 
relating to the International Labour Of- 
fice; and (2) with the declarations of 
the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Juabour regarding the right of workers 
to organize; and recommended in this 
connection that the executive council 
co-operate with bodies connected with 
the congress in their efforts to prevent 
the planning of town sites where cor- 
porations have complete control of the 
activities and property interests of the 
workers. 

The committee expressed satisfaction 
with the affiliations of the congress as 
reported by the executive council, and 
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recommended the abolition of all em- 
ployment agencies other than the Gov- 
ernment employment bureaus. 

The committee also expressed satis- 
faction with the appointment of Presi- 
dent Tom Moore to the directorate of 
the Canadian National Railways and 
recommended that an appeal be made 
for financial assistance for the official 
journal of the congress. 


The committee commended the work 
of the provincial executive committees 
and provincial federation in their ef- 
forts to secure legislation and also the 
report of the fraternal delegate to the 
British Trade Union Congress. 


Some discussion took place on the re- 
port of the committee, the items most 
keenly debated being (1) the affihation 
of the congress with the League of Na- 
tions Society, (2) the position of the 
official journal and the means of im- 
proving its financial condition, and (3) 
section 9 under the caption ‘‘ War 
against War’’. The whole report and 
recommendations of the committee were 
finally adopted without amendment. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


The secretary-treasurer of the con- 
gress reported that the total receipts 
from all sources for the fiscal year end- 
ed August 15, 1928, were $26,471.97; 
the expenditures for the same period 
were $22,288.77, leaving a balance on 
hand of $4,183.20. The total affilated 
membership at the close of the year was 
121,842. Since the opening of the con- 
gress the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union had affiliated its Cana- 
dian membership of 1,002. The secre- 
tary-treasurer also read the report of 
the trustees of the congress head- 
quarters in Ottawa. The receipts for 
the year were $1,740 and the cost of 
equipment and maintenance was $1,- 
696.41, leaving a balance of $43.59. The 
Audit Committee, to which these reports 
were referred, subsequently reported 
that the accounts were found correct. 
The report was adoptea. 

The report of the Ways and Means 
Committee which was approved, recom- 
mended payment of $900 to the fra- 
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ternal delegate to the British Trade 
Union Congress and $600 to the dele- 
gate to the American Federation of 
Labour; and also recommended refer- 
ring to the executive council the pay- 
ment of certain incidental convention 
expenses. 
Constitution and Law 


Two resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Constitution and Law. 
One of these sought to have the annual 
eonventions of the congress held within 
the radius of Winnipeg -and Quebec 
cities, with a view of lessening the ex- 
pense of sending delegates. The other 
had for its object the pooling of railroad 
fares of delegates attending the annual 
conventions. The committee reported 
against both proposals and the conven- 
tion concurred. 


Union Label Committee 


Three resolutions were referred to the 
Union Label Committee. Favourable 
consideration was recommended to a re- 
quest that the executive council of the 
congress consider ways and means of 
encouraging the sale and purchase of 
union label goods by the production and 
distribution of printed matter in dif- 
ferent languages supporting the use of 
the union label in such industries and 
sections of the country as would be ities 
likely to produce results. 


The committee reported against a 
resolution proposing the adoption of a 
universal label. 

The third resolution requested that 
the congress compile certain informa- 
tion concerning union label products. 
This, the committee pointed out, could 
be procured from the Union Label 
Trades Department of the A. F. of L. 
and therefore recommended non-concur- 
rence. The committee further reported 
as follows: 

(1) Having seriously considered the apathy 
on the part of the organized workers and 
their immediate families towards the pur- 
chasing of union label products, we recom- 
mend that the delegates, upon their return 
to their respective localities, endeavour 
to educate the general movement as to the 
value of spending their wages on products 
bearing the union label and in shops display- 
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ing shop cards and working buttons and we 
further recommend that the delegates im- 
press upon the various organizations repre- 
sented the value of union label propaganda 
by encouraging the formation of label lea- 
gues or label committees in their central 
bodies and in building or metal trades coun- 
ceils. 


(2) For a number of years the various 
organizations using label or shop ecards have 
endeavoured to protect these label or shop 
cards through legislation and have not, as 
yet, met with any degree of success. We 
therefore recommend that the incoming Ex- 
ecutive continue their efforts to the end that 
adequate legislation may be enacted protect- 
ing all such labels and shop cards. 

(3) Your committee recommends that this 
congress reaffirm its action in support of the 
cigarmakers’ union as adopted at the Windsor 
convention. 

(4) The drive on the part of the employers 
to destroy the power of union labour and 
union labels has had a severe effect upon the 
allied printing trades boot and shoe workers, 
garment workers, tailors, cigarmakers, hatters, 
hotel and restaurant employees, barbers and 
bakers, and we urge upon the delegates to 
this convention to give all necessary assist- 
ance in the rehabilitation of these and other 
organizations and assist in promoting greater 
demand for the labels and ecards of the var- 
ious organizations. 

(5) The attention of the Toronto delegates 
is especially called to the fact that the organ- 
ized barbers of that city are practically out 
of business, due to the inconsistency of the 
majority of trade unionists and their persist- 
ence in patronizing non-union barber shops, 
one of them at the very door of the Labour 
Temple. 

The committee appealed to the delegates 
and through the delegates to all organized 
workers for a more generous and sympathetie 
support for all union labels, shop ecards and 
working buttons. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


Resolutions Submitted 


There were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions 74 resolutions which 
had been submitted in accordance with 
the rules of the congress. The ecommit- 
tee reported that a number of other re- 
solutions had been received. within the 
period set for their acceptance, the sub- 
jects of which were made known to the 
delegates. As the purposes of these re- 
solutions, with one exception, were cov- 
ered by regularly submitted resolutions, 
the committee reported against their ac- 
ceptanece, and the convention concurred. 
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In several instances the committee amal- 
gvamated certain resolutions dealing 
with the same subject and in others sub- 
mitted substitute resolutions. The first 
resolution reported upon by the com- 
mittee was one requesting that the On- 
tario Provincial Government be peti- 
tioned to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act so that all workers, ir- 
respective of by whom employed, be al- 
lowed the benefits of the law. This re- 
solution was adopted as was also one 
requesting that the Quebec Provincial 
Government be urged to adopt a com- 
pensation act similar to the compensa- 
tion laws in force in other provinces. 


Health and Safety 


Under this heading thirteen resolu- 
tions were submitted, two of which were 
not considered, being covered by other 
resolutions. ‘The resolutions adopted 
were: 

(1) In favour of the appointment of 
more boiler inspectors and the proper 
enforcement of the law governing boiler 
inspection. 

(2) In favour of legislation providing 
for the systematic and periodical in- 
spection of all locomotive boilers by 
jovernment inspectors. 


(3) In favour of the proper enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Ontario 
Factory Act in the planing mills, wood- 
working plants and other factories. 


(4) Asking for the discontmuance of 
the use of spraying machines in the 
painting and varnishing of walls, etc., 
on the ground that their use is injurious 
to the health of the operators. 

(5) In favour of legislation requiring 
a motorman and conductor on all trolly 
passenger cars. 

(6) In favour. of government insur- 
ance against sickness. 

(7) In favour of asking for legislation 
requiring the removal of all wall paper 


and washing off of all kalsomine or other | 


water coloring before redecorating any 
building. 

(8) In favour of the total exclusion 
of all Orientals and that demand be 
made for legislation which will more ef- 
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feetively control the activities of Orien 
tals already in Canada. | 
(9) In favour of regulations compel- 
line the periodical medical examination 
of all persons employed or engaged in 
the preparation of food for public con- 
sumption. 


(10) In favour of legislation sought — 
by the barbers for the licensing of the 
eraft. 

Another resolution adopted stated 
that many accidents were attributable 
to workmen not understanding the Eng- 
lish languaye and requested that the 
British Columbia Government be asked 
to set an exumination in English for all 
workers whose mother tongue is other 
than the English language, and that 
penalties be imposed on employers en- 
gaging such foreigners to work in any 
plant where steam, gas, water or elec- 
tricity is used as motive power. 


Fair Wages 


Four resolutions dealing with the 
working conditions of men employed on 
the Welland Ship Canal were introduc- 
ed. The Committee on Resolutions 
reported concurrence in one of these 
(No. 28), dealing specifically with the 
carpenters employed on the work. A 
motion was made and adopted that the 
resolution be referred back to the com- 
mittee to prepare one covering all reso- 
lutions submitted on the subject. Sub- 
sequently the committee reported, again 
recommending resolution No. 23 with 
an amendment making the grievances 
complained of apply to all trades; and 
also providing that the executive of the 


‘eongress present to the Government as 


early as possible the complaints of the 
workmen as set forth in the resolution 
and that the fair wage law be enforced 
as from June 1, 1923, and back pay 
from that date be collected by the Gov- 
ernment from the contractors and paid 
direct to the workmen immediately ; the 
resolution further asked that the ex- 
ecutive of the congress request the Gov- 
ernmenent that the fair wage law be 
amended so as to provide a penalty for 
the improper removal of fair wage 
schedules authorized by the Depart- 
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ment of Labour. After speeches had 
been made by several delegates from 
unions whose members were employed 
on the Welland Canal the resolution as 
submitted by the Resolutions Committee 
was adopted. 

The convention adopted a resolution 
in favour of requesting that the On- 
tario Government pass fair wage legis- 
lation similar to that adopted by the 
Federal Government, and in the mear- 
time that the fair wage resolution pass- 
ed in 1900 be put into effect. 

Three resolutions were submitted con- 
cerning the payment of fair wages to 
workmen employed on pubhe works un- 
dertaken by. the Quebee Government. 
The one adopted as covering the griev- 
ances complained of also asked for the 
passage by the Legislature of a fair 
wage law similar to that adopted by 
the Federal Government. ’ 

A resolution was also adopted request- 
ing that the Federal Government insert 
a wage clause in future contracts award- 
ed by the Canadian National Railways 
for rolling stock and equipment. 


Militarism and War 


Four resolutions were submitted un- 
der this caption. One of these favour- 
ed the formation of a Dominion coun- 
cil of action to combat war, the other 
desired that action similar to that of the 
British Labour Party be taken for ‘pre- 
venting war. The Committee on Reso- 
lutions recommended for adoption an 
instruction to the executive council to 
stand ready to take action by calling a 
special session of the congress to deal 


with the question and to decide on what, 


action is considered advisable to combat 
any war that seeks to embroil Canadian 
workers. 

Following this recommendation one 
delegate suggested that the Dominion 
Government should be asked to take a 
vote of the people before entering any 
war, failing which a general strike 
should be called. Another suggestion 
was that, instead of calling a special 
convention, a conference of represent- 
atives of international labour organiza- 
tions having members in Canada should 
be called to take action. 
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After a number of delegates had 
spoken the debate was closed by the 
adoption of a motion calling for the 
previous question, and the recommenda- 
tions of the committee adopted. 

The other resolutions which were ap- 
proved were (1) Against military train- 
ing in the schools and opposition to 
grants for cadet or other forms of 
military or naval training; (2) Against 
the use of military forces during in- 
dustrial disputes. 


Hours cof Labour 


Six resolutions dealing with the hours 
of labour were submitted by organiza- 
tions in various parts of the Dominion. 
These were referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions, which recommended the 
following substitute, which was adopt- 
ed without debate: 


Failing agreement being reached at the inter- 
provincial conference to be held at Ottawa 
this month definitely placing responsibility for 
the enactment of legislation to put into effect 
the findings of the International Labour Con- 
ference in connection with the law of nations 
and part 13 of the Treaty of Versailles, that 
we ask the federal government to press for an 
amendment to the British North America 
Act which will give them the necessary author- 
ity to carry out the finding of the internation- 
al Labour Conference in respect to the eight- 
hour day, one day’s rest in seven, and other 
labour legislation, and be it further resolved 
that the incoming executive be instructed to 
use every means in their power to have the 
findings of the International Labour Confer- 
ence referred to herein enacted into law at 
the earliest possible date. 


Economic and Industrial Policy 


Four resolutions were introduced 
urgmg the congress to take action with 
a view of bringing about amalgamation 
of the various craft unions into depart- 
mentalized industrial organizations. 
Another resolution, the preamble of 
which recited what the proposers con- 
sidered were barriers to the progress of 
the Canadian labour movement, re- 
quested : 


1. That to the end that the Trades and 
Labour Congress may be the real eentre of 
trade union power in Canada, power be given 
it to increase its per capita and levy assess- 
ments. 


2. That each international trade union af- 
filiated with the Trades Congress establish 
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Canadian departments with well defined power 
and autonomy, all economic and financial act- 
ivity to be co-ordinated through the interna- 
tional officers at the department head. 

3. That each department of the American 
Federation of Labour (Building, Railroad, etc.) 
set up Canadian sections, as has been done by 
the Metal Trades and Railroad Departments. 

4. That Canadian departments of interna- 
tional unions be conceded the right to strike 
and participate in any political activity in the 
interests of the Canadian working class. 


The Committee on Resolutions sub- 
mitted the following as a substitute for 
the above-mentioned resolutions : 


Whereas, the preamble and the platform of 
principles of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada clearly set forth the aims and ob- 
jects for which the congress is in existence 
and deal with the various phases of the legis- 
lative, economic and industrial matters that 
vitally affect wage earners throughout the 
Dominion; and whereas, the constitution of 
the congress was drawn with the specific ob- 
ject of working in co-operation with the in- 
ternational trade unions on the American 
continent wherein autonomy in the indus- 
trial field is vested in the said international 
trade unions and the American Federation 


of Labour; and whereas, experience 
has demonstrated that it is only by 
a continuance of this policy and_ the 


maintenance of the present form of inter- 
national trade unions that we can hope to suc- 
cessfully cope with organized capital and its 
ramifications; therefore, be it resolved, that 
the Trades and Labour Congress, assembled 
in annual convention in the city of Vancou- 
ver, B.C., hereby reiterates its adhesion to the 
present form of organization, providing as 
it does the machinery for closer co-ordination 
of international craft unions which, in the 
opinion of your committee, has worked so suc- 
cessfully in the past and been the means of 
very materially improving the wages and 
working conditions of the workers, not only 
in the Dominion of Canada but on the Amer- 
ican continent. 

A prolonged debate took place on the 
report of the committee. Several dele- 
gates stated that the trade union move- 
ment of Canada was demoralized; that 
the loss in membership was indicative 
that some other plan of organization 
was necessary to combat the ‘‘strangle 
hold of organized capital on the work- 
ers’’. In reply the opponents of the 
proposed change in the present plan of 
organization declared that the agitation 
to bring about industrial unionism was 
propagated by the Workers’ Party and 
the promoters of other disruptive bodies ; 
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that the decline in trade union mem- 
bership was attributable to persons who 
seek to destroy the existing unions by 
a persistent campaign of vilification of 
trade union officials. One delegate de- 
clared that the genesis of the resolutions 
was the work of that section who had 
‘‘eot a Russian jag on and called them- 
selves Communists’’. The discussion 
was finally closed by the adoption of a 
motion for the previous question by a 
vote of 101 to 58. A roll call vote was 
demanded on the substitute resolution 
of the committee which was carried by 
a vote of 120 to 58. During the debate 
a telegram was read from the Toronto 
Building Trades Council stating that 
that body was opposed to Canadian au- 
tonomy for international unions. 


Political Action 


Two resolutions concerning political 
action on the part of the Canadian 
workers were introduced, which, minus 
the preambles, read as follows: 

(1) That this Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, in convention assembled, will, dur- 
ing its present session, devote some time for 
discussion of plans, whereby funds may be 
raised and maintained by the organized work- 
ers for political purposes; said funds to be 
used for propaganda and placing in the field 
at all election campaigns, candidates who will 
work for and truly represent labour. 

(2) That if the present Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments continue their attitude 
of apathy and disregard and fail to take 
satisfactory action, this Trades and Labour 
Congress will, through its affiliated organiza- 
tions, conduct a vigorous and aggressive cam- 
paign to ensure that only political candidates 
who espouse this reform to their platforms 
will receive the suffrage support of the work- 
ers. 

The Committee on Resolutions sub- 
mitted a substitute, which following a 
brief discussion, was referred back after 
a suggestion was made that the congress 
urge all affiliated or unaffiliated local 
unions to immediately affiliate with the 
Canadian Labour Party. The recom- 
mendation of the committee as finally 
adopted was as follows: 


Whereas, at the Victoria convention in 1906 
a definite policy was laid down committing 
the congress to a recognition of the necessity 
for labour political organizations as a means 
of securing the amelioration of industrial con- 
ditions and to promote the passage of laws 
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concerning the welfare of workers in the mines, 
the factories, the forests, in fact in all walks 
of life; and whereas, it has been made mani- 
festly plain that effective legislation in this 
regard and energetic enforcement of such 
laws can best be obtained by the presence in 
Parliament, in the Provincial Legislatures, and 
in other elective bodies of representatives 
elected from the ranks of labour for the di- 
rect interest of labour; and whereas, following 
the decision of the Ottawa convention in 1917, 
the congress took steps to co-ordinate the dif- 
ferent working class political bodies in the 
various provinces which action later resulted 
in the creation of a Dominion-wide labour 
political organization; therefore, be it re- 
solved, that labour political autonomy be left 
in the hands of this established labour political 
party, and the congress again urge all’ labour 
organizations to affiliate, and inasmuch as 
the platform of principles of this congress 
contains the epitome of the best thought of 
organized labour during the whole period of 
its existence and struggles, that this congress 
continue to act as the legislative mounthpiece 
for organized labour in Canada, independent 
of any political organization engaged in the 
eflort to send representatives of the people 
to Parliament, the Provincial Legislature, or 
other elective bodies of this country. 


Picketing and Injunctions 


Two resolutions were submitted call- 
ing attention to the decisions recently 
siven in Montreal in a suit brought 
against the Joint Board of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union as an outcome 
of a strike. A permanent injunction 
restraining the union members from 
picketing was granted by the court and 
damages amounting to $200 and costs 
were awarded. The resolutions were 
combined, and as adopted, asked the 
congress (1) to reiterate its attitude 
towards the issuing of injunctions dur- 
ing labour disputes (2) endorse an 
appeal for funds to assist the union in 
appealing against the decision, and (3) 
urge that steps be taken to have the 
Criminal Code amended so as to legalize 
peaceful picketing and persuation dur- 
ing strikes. 


Immigration 


Three resolutions on this subject were 
introduced and adopted the demands 
being: 

(1) That the Federal and Provincial 
Governments make provision for the 
care of those who are unemployed as a 
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result of persons being induced to come 
to Canada through alluring Government 
advertising. 


(2) Condemning the actions of un- 
authorized persons ‘‘fillinge the country 
with out-of works’’ and requesting the 
Government to put a stop to such pro- 
cedure. 

(8) Protesting against any further 
entry into Canada of those people who 
come in under the guise of farm la- 
bourers and later take the places of 
Canadian citizens. 


Co-operative Societies 


The resolution on this subject, which 
was approved, pointed out that the con- 
gress had previously gone on record in 
favour of seeking legislation for a sim- 
plified form of incorporation of co- 
operative societies, the resolution being: 


That the congress reiterate its previous 
request for legislation of this nature and fur- 
ther adopt the recommendation of the Co- 
operative Union of Canada, as incorporated 
in their resolution of friendly greeting to 
this Congress, recommending to our affiliated 
units the propriety of appointing a committee 
on co-operation to study its philosophy, prin- 
ciples and business practice and in the event 
of any of them becoming interested in co- 
operative organization to have regard to the 
past experiences of the Canadian Co-operative 
Movement by availing themselves of the ad- 
vantage of the organizational, advisory and 
supervisory service provided for their protec- 
tion by the Co-operative Union as isolated at- 
tempts at organization are in almost every 
case doomed to failure. 


Women’s Labour Leagues 


Endorsement of women’s labour 
leagues was recommended in a resolu- 
tion submitted to the convention, the 
proposers stating that such bodies pre- 
sented the widest and most helpful field 
of activity both for home workers and 
those who work in industries for which 
no unions exist. The Committee on Re- 
solutions reeommended non-concurrence 
in the proposal. This recommendation 
led to a debate during the course of 
which one of the opponents of women’s 
labour leagues declared that they were 
adjuncts of the Workers’ Party. The 
recommendation of the committee was 
declared adopted on a viva voce vote. 
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This being challenged a standing vote 
was taken, which showed 76 in favour 
of the committee’s report and 66 against. 


Sustenance for the Unemployed 


The following resolution approving 
of sustenance for the unemployed was 
adopted witheut discussion: 

Whereas, the unemployed situation is of 
a national character, and is one that cannot 
be handled satisfactorily by municipal bodies; 
and, whereas, the extremely low scale of relief 
tends to lower the standard of living, of the 
entire wage-working population when unem- 
ployment is rife; be it resolved, that we call 
upon the Federal Government to assume the 
responsibility for the unemployment situation 
on a national seale, and that work be paid 
for at trade union rates and where employ- 
ment is impossible, relief be paid at the rate 
of full maintenance on the seale laid down 
in the Labour Gazette and that work of a 
national character such as the construction of 
roads be undertaken to provide full susten- 
ance for the unemployed workers. 


The Nova Scotia Strikes 


The following resolution in reference 
to the strikes of the steel workers and 
coal miners in Nova Scotia was submit- 
ted by the Vancouver Trades and La- 
bour Council: 


Resolved, that this convention go on record 
as being opposed to the actions of President 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers in aiding 
the HEritish ‘Empire Steel Corporation by 
driving the miners back to work after they 
had struck against the use of troops against 


the striking steel workers and against 
the cancelling of the charter of Dis 
trict 26; .and be. it, further. resolved, 
that the convention approves of the 
action of the militant section of the 
workers in District 26 in their efforts to 


maintain their organization in spite of the 
dictatorial attitude of the United Mine Work- 
ers’ officials, whose words in the ultimatum 
delivered to the miners, and which compelled 
them to return to work, were couched in the 
language of the ruling class, and strengthen- 
ed the hands of the Government of Nova 
Scotia in the crushing of the efforts of the 
workers to better their conditions in the steel 
industry. 

The Committee on Resolutions recom- 
mended non-coneurrence in the resolu- 
tion, pointing out that no resolution on 
the subject had been received from any 
local coal miners union in the district, 
and eriticised the Vancouver council, 
so far removed from the scene, for in- 
troducing the matter. 
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Delegate J. B. Mclachlan, the de- 
posed secretary-treasurer of District 26, 
reviewed the conditions in the locality; 
stated that the coal miners’ strike was 
nearly won when President Lewis ean- 
celled the charter of the district; dis- 
sented from the claim that the contract 
with the company had been violated by 
the miners; and condemned the provi- 
sional officers now conducting the at- 
fairs of the union. 

Delegate Silby Barrett, the provi- 
sional president of District 26, replied, 
pointing out that at the time the charter 
was revoked many of the miners were 
anxious to return to work, being on the 
verge of starvation. There were no 
funds available for relief when the 
provisional officers took over the affairs 
of the district; the international presi- 
dent sent money with which to 
buy food for the needy men who 
were on strike. Mr. Barrett read 
the terms of the contract to show 
that the strike was in violation of 
the agreement and defended the act- 
ions of President Lewis. He also re- 
ferred to money being paid for a band 
to provide music for a welcome to J. 
B. Mclachlan on an occasion of his 
home-coming during the strike, and 
criticised this expenditure from union 
funds when the strikers were in need 
of food. 


Delegate Foreman Waye, of the 
steel workers, contended that the strike 
had been lost through the action of 
President Lewis and the provisional of- 
ficers of the district. 


Delegate R. Leavitt in defending the 
eourse of President Lewis pointed out 
that the Canadian miners under charter 
from the United Mine Workers had 
complete autonomy in wage contracts; 
that once contracts are made the policy 
of the organization is to see that they 
are not violated, and that President 
Lewis is the instrument through which 
the policy of the union and its constitu- 
tion are maintained. 

The debate was here interrupted by 
the point being raised that the business 
before the convention was out of order. 
The president ruled that the point was 
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well taken and that the whole matter 
should be expunged from the minutes. 
Appeal was taken against the decision 
of the president, which on being put to 
the convention, was sustained. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Other resolutions which were endors- 
ed by the convention contained the fol- 
lowing demands: 

That the Ontarr Municipal Act be 
amended so as to prohibit the granting 
of subsidies and fixed assessments to 
manufacturers in order to prevent com- 
petition between municipalities in secur- 
ing industries. 

That the Quebec Government be re- 
quested to name a commission to study 
the housing crisis. 

That the Quebee Government be ask- 
ed to eall a conference of all public 
bodies in the province to decide the 
question of daylight saving. 

That support be given to the Cana- 
dian National Railways so long as the 
railway system gives evidence of im- 
proving the conditions of its em- 
ployees. 

That representations be made to the 
authorities regarding the adjustment of 
the pay of letter carriers. 

That the Ontario Government be re- 
quested to amend the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act so as to make provisions for 
widows with one child in addition to 
those already provided for. 

That the Quebee Government be re- 
quested to facilitate the development 
of education in the province; also, that 
the Quebec Government be asked to 
provide for free admittance to the 
technical and polytechnical schools for 
workingmen’s sons. 

That the Quebec Government be re- 
quested to completely abolish all private 
employment agencies. 

That approval be given to the On- 
tario savings offices being continued. 

That vocational officers be appointed, 
the duties of whom shall be, in collabora- 
tion with the junior division officers of 
the Employment Service of Canada, to 
furnish vocational guidance to children 
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when leaving school to become wage- 
earners. 

That the Federal Government make 
a searching inquiry into the affairs of 
the Home Bank of Canada. 


That the British Columbia Govern- 
ment be asked that the provisions of 
the Townsite Act be applied to all 
‘‘elosed or company towns’’, and that 
all such places with a population of 
over 500 be given some form of elective 
municipal government, and also that in 
such industrial towns after an em- 
ployee has been in continuous employ- 
ment for the company for six months 
that two months’s notice of dismissal 
must be given. 


Two resolutions regarding demands 
of Federal office cleaners were referred 
to the executive council to assist the 
proposers. The first asked that only 
widows and self-supporting women be 
employed as office cleaners. The second 
requested that the office cleaners be 
paid on an annual salary basis and be 
granted the ‘privileges of sick leave, 
holidays with pay and superannuation. 
A demand that the Quebec Provincial 
Government be asked to appoint a com- 
mission on prices of fuel and other ne- 
cessities was also referred to the ex- 
ecutive council. 


The Printers’ Strike 


Mr. W. R. Trotter, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., second vice-president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, gave an 
account of the progress of the strike of 
the printers in the book and job offices 
for the 44-hour work week. There were 
5,684 members drawing strike benefits 
on November 20, 1922, of which 2,004 
were located in Canada; on August 20, 
1923, the total number on strike was 
2,106, of which 768 were in Canada. 
From June, 1921, to May, 1928, strike 
benefits to Canadian unions amounted 
to $3,847,797.91; for mortuary benefits, 
$29,475 was paid and for old age pen- 
sions $73,272, a total for the two years 
of $3,950,544.91. The total receipts 
from Canadian unions for all funds 
for the same period amounted to $969,- 
107.07; the expenditure for the two 
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years was $2,981,437.84 in excess of the 
receipts. Of the amount expended for 
strike benefits five Canadian cities re- 
ceived the following: Toronto, $1,657,- 
_ 681.43; Ottawa, $302,087.75; Montreal, 
$1,033,004.87; Winnipeg, $430,428.23; 
Hamilton, $109,176.21, a total of $3,- 
532,877.99. The total receipts from all 
unions in Canada and the United States 
from strike assessments from June, 
1921, to August 20, 1923, were $15,810,- 
508. 81, and “the expenditures for strike 
benefits for the same period amounted 
to $14,673,565.58, nearly 26 per cent of 
which was spent in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Fraternal Messages 


The special order of business for the 
Thursday afternoon session of the con- 
gress was the hearing of fraternal 
addresses. Mr. I'rank Hodges, secretary 
of the British Federation of Miners and 
president of the International Federa- 
tion of Miners, fraternal delegate from 
the British Trade Union Congress, in 
his address referred to the industrial 
depression in Great Britain and _ its 
effect on the workers in that country. 
The standard of living in the ranks of 
the workers in Great Britain had 
depreciated; wages had gone down, 
the average wage being only about $9 
per week. Notwithstanding present 
conditions, there was hope that there 
- would soon be improvement. The mem- 
bership of trade unions had decreased, 
now being approximately 4,500,000, but 
it is still higher than before the war. 
The general well being of the people 
of Britain, Mr. Hodges stated, would be 
bettered when the workers had control 
of constitutional government. There 
must be more education to bring about 
advancement in the cause of demo- 
eracy. The British Labour Party is 
no longer despised, but is now looked 
up to as being a respectable body. 
Referring to Communism, the fraternal 
delegate declared that the British work- 
ers had not condemned it unheard, but 
had met its exponents in conference. 
The case for soviets had only to be 
stated for it to become plain that Russia 
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had nothing to offer the western world 
that is better than British democracy. 
Although there were 2,000,000 un- 
employed persons in Great Britain who 
would have to be taken eare of this 
coming winter, the British Labour Party 
had come to the conclusion that there 
should not be dumping of surplus work- 
ers through employment agencies. The 
speaker stated that the British Govern- 
ment had spent over £400,000,000 in 
unemployment doles. He felt assured 
that if only fifty of these millions had 
been placed at the combined disposal 
of organized labour of both Canada and 
England, in co-operation, they would 
have found a workable scheme by 
which the much-needed population 
could have been placed in Canada 
upon an economically self-supporting 
basis, a plan which would have been of 
advantage to both countries. In con- 
cluding his fraternal message, Mr. Hod- 
ges referred to the great destiny of the 
British Labour Party which, he declar- 
ed, will eventually lead the world out 
cf the chaos of war into the realms of 
peace, and will bring love where there 
was hatred and harmony where there 
has been discord. 

Mr. Walter N. Reddick, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders, fra- 
ternal delegate from the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, referred to the sim- 
larity of the conditions prevailing in 
Canada and the United States, and 
stated that the open-shop campaign 
now being propagated in the last-named 
country was being combatted by the 
organized workers. The American F'e- 
deration of Labour was ever on the 
alert to safeguard the rights of the 
workers, and the delegate trusted that 
there would be continued harmony bet- 
ween the organized labour forees of 
Canada and the United States. 


Mr. John W. Brown, of Amsterdam, 
Holland, who is the associate general 
secretary of the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, was the fraternal 
delegate from that body. In his address 
he stated that 24 countries were in 
affiliation with the federation, compris- 
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ing a membership of 20,000,000. Owing 
to so many labour questions being of an 
international character, it was inevitable 
that the organization of labour should 
be international. The International 
Federation of Trade Unions was mak- 
ing progress, stated the speaker, who 
outlined some of its achievements. Al- 
though the federation had been malign- 
ed by the Third International, that body 
had raised large sums of money to pro- 
vide food for the starving people in 
Russia and Austria; the federation had 
also prevented war with Russia through 
the affiliated organized seamen refusing 
to transport munitions. Mr. Brown 
urged the continued support of the Can- 
adian workers for the International Ie- 
deration of Trade Unions, closing with 
the words ‘‘our fight is your fight.’’ 

Others who addressed the convention 
were: Mr. W. L. Best, of Ottawa, legis- 
lative representative of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen aand Engine- 
men; Mr. J. S. Woodsworth and Mr. 
Wm. Irvine, labour members in the 
House of Commons for Centre Win- 
nipeg, and Hast Calgary, respectively. 

Fraternal messages were received 
from (1) the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, (2) Amalgamat- 
ed Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees and (3) The United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop lLa- 
bourers. The fraternal greetings of 
the congress were forwarded to the In- 
ternational Moulders’ Union then in 
session in Cleveland. 


Officers of the Congress 


The election for the presidency of the 
congress was presided over by Mr. 
Frank Hodges, the fraternal delegate 
from the British Trade Union Congress. 
President Tom Moore was nominated 
for re-election. He was opposed by Mr. 
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J. Kavanagh, of Vancouver. The re- 
sult of the poll was 136 votes for Mr. 
Moore, 40 for Kavanagh, and one 
spoiled ballot. Two of the former vice- 
presidents were defeated for re-election, 
being succeeded by two Vancouver 
delegates. Six ballots were required to 
complete the election of the three vice- 
presidents. The full list of officers and 
fraternal delegates for 1923-4 is as - 
follows: 

President: Tom Moore, Ottawa; Sec.- 
Treas., P. M. Draper, Ottawa; Vice- 
Presidents: J. T. Foster, Montreal, R. 
P. Pettipiece and A. J. Crawford, Van- 
couver. 

Provincial executive committees : 
Quebee—Chairman, Gus F'rancq, Mont- 
real; committee: Omer Fleury, Quebec; 
Joseph Pelletier, Montreal; Chas. Ro- 
berts, Brownsburg. Ontario—Chair- 
man, James Sullivan, Hamilton; com- 
mittee: James O’Brien, Windsor; Rod 
Plante, Ottawa; E. Inglis, London. 
Manitoba—Chairman, J. L. McBride, 
Winnipeg; committee: Chas. J. Hard- 
ing, Winnipeg; Geo. Ayers, Brandon; 
G. H. Palmer, Dauphin. Saskatch- 
ewan—Chairman, G. Dealtry, Saska- 
toon; committee: J. Smalley, Moose- 
jaw; R. Hazeltine and J. Bell, Regina. 
British Columbia—Chairman, W. H. 
Cottrell, Vancouver; committee: P. 
Bengough, Vancouver; M. Sorley, New 
Westminster; P. Smith, Victoria. The 
appointment of the Nova Scotia execut- 
ive was left in the hands of the execut- 
ive council. 

Fraternal delegate to the British 
Trade Union Congress—J. A. MeClell- 
and, Montreal. 

Fraternal delegate to the American 
Federation of Labour—James Sullivan, 
Hamilton. 

London was chosen as the convention 
city for 1924. 
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CONVENTION OF THE CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 
RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


HE twelfth convention of the Can- 

adian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees was held at Calgary, Alberta, 
on September 17 to 22, with 105 deleg- 
ates present. The chair was occupied 
by the president, Mr. A. R. Mosher. 
The delegates were officially welcomed 
by the Mayor of Calgary. 

In his opening address, President 
Mosher reviewed the progress of the 
Brotherhood in the two years since the 
last meeting in August 1921. While 
there was slight loss in membership 
in the first year, he stated that in re- 
cent months all membership losses had 
been regained, and the Brotherhood 
was again forging ahead. He declared 
that the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees was the first organiza- 
tion in Canada to combat successfully 
reductions in wages based on decisions 
of the United States Railroad Labour 


Board. 

With reference to the instruction 
of the last convention recommend- 
ing that arrangements be made 
for life and_ disability insurance 
he announced that a scheme was 
being formulated which would ex- 


tend these benefits to those who desired 
them within the ranks of the Brother- 
hood. The Brotherhood had also taken 
a very active interest in the pension 
and provident fund scheme of the Can- 
adian National Railways. Referring to 
the negotiations for amalgamation be- 
tween the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees and the Canadian 
Membership of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers and Station Employees, he 


stated that they had reached the point | 


_ where full Canadian autonomy for all 
‘members had been practically assured 


but the whole matter had been held in 
abeyance because of the personal inter- 
ests of one or two representatives of the 
international body. Subsequently prac- 
tically all the membership of the Bro- 
therhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers and Station 
Employees on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, Canadian lines, came over to the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees in a body. He recommended 
that the Brotherhood should co-operate 
to the fullest extent in the movement 
initiated by the railroad shop crafts in 
Canada for the amalgamation of the 
various railroad organizations along in- 
dustrial lines. 

A special committee was appointed 
to consider the question of issuing in- 
surance to the members of the Brother- 
hood. The proposals of the committee 
were referred to the Executive Board 
with the instruction, if the scheme 
proved practicable and legal, to place 
the whole matter at a later date before 
all local divisions. 

It was decided to establish a fact- 
finding bureau which will collect accur- 
ate information on the cost of living and 
other related problems. It will also 
analyse railway statistics so that cor- 
rect information may always be avail- 
able. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Mr. A. R. Mosher, Ottawa; 
vice-president, Mr. Murdock McLeod, 
Charlottetown ; secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
M. M. Maclean; also the following dis- 
trict vice-presidents, Atlantic Region, 
Wm. Allen, Halifax; Central Region, 
Jas. W. White, Toronto; Pacific Re- 
gion, C. H. Minchin, Calgary. 

It was decided to hold the next con- 
vention in 1925 at Toronto. 
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BRITISH TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


THe fifty-fifth annual conference of 


the British Trade Union Congress 


was held at Plymouth, England, from 
September 3 to 8, and was presided over 
by the chairman of the General Council, 
Mr. J. B. Williams. The number of 
delegates appointed to attend the Con- 
gress was 702 representing 167 organiz- 
ations and“a membership of 4,369,268, 
which was a reduction in membership 
of 759,000, or 14.8 per cent as compar- 





ed with 1922. The reduction, it is stat- 
ed, was due mainly to losses in indi- 
vidual membership, and only to a minor 
extent to the non-representation in 19238 
of unions included in the 1922 ficures. 

The following table gives an analysis 
of the total membership represented at 
the Congress during the years 1922 and 
1923, according to the classification 
adopted by the Department of Labour 
for its annual statistics of membership 
of trade unions: 
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*In some of the textile trades, not only are amalgamated associations represented as such, but the as- 
sociations of which they consist send separate delegates. These branch associations have not been reckoned 


as separate organizations. 
tIncluding general unions of enginemen, etc. 
The large decrease in the textile 
eroup was partly due to the non-repre- 
sentation at the 1923 Congress of an 
important organization which sent de- 
legates in 1922. In the public admin- 
istration group the increase was due 
rather to new affiliations than to in- 
creases in the membership of organiza- 
tions represented at both congresses. 
The Congress gave considerable at- 
tention to the discussion on domestic 


/ 


affairs, notably the ‘‘Back te the 
Unions’’ campaign, the amalgamation of 
trade unions, the relations between com- 
peting unions in the same industry, the 
organization of foremen and supervisors, 
and the organization of women work- 
ers. A resolution discussed at last 
year’s Congress (see LaABouR GAZETTE, 
October 1922, page 1103) regarding 
joint defence for the preservation of 
trade union standards by giving greater 
powers to the General Council was again 
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proposed, and was rejected on a card 
vote by a majority of over 1,600,000. 


A resolution was adopted expressing 
deep dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment’s plan for dealing with unemploy- 
ment, and calling upon it to formulate 
adequate and effective measures both 
to alleviate the grave physical and 
mental consequences to the unemploy- 
ed population, and to remedy the ser- 
ious social distress, and urging the use 
of state funds to relieve the financial 
burden of heavily rated districts. A 
resolution opposing the principle of un- 
employment by industries was debated, 
and an amendment adopted by a large 
majority proposing that the General 
Council should be instructed to deter- 
mine the question and report to the next 
Congress. 


Another resolution expressed ‘‘em- 
phatie disapproval’’ of the reeommend- 
ations of the Cave Committee (see 
Lanour GAzeTTE, August 1922, page 
862) on Trade Boards, and called on 
the Labour Party to resist to the utmost 
legislation intended to carry these re- 
commendations into effect. 


A resolution was passed instructing 
the General Council to promote a Bill 
giving effect to the legal establishment 
of an eight-hour day and a 48-hour 
week. After some opposition a resolu- 
tion declaring that the time had arriv- 
ed to demand a six-hour working day 
also passed by a majority of 2,000,000 
votes. It was decided to propose amend- 
ments to the Shops Act limiting the 
hours of distributive employees (whole- 
sale and retail) to a 48-hour week, and 
in other respects bettering the working 
conditions. Resolutions were also ear- 
ried urging jthe prohibition of night 
work in bakeries, and suggesting amend- 
ments to the Factory Act with a view 
to improving conditions in trades, such 
as tailoring, ete., carried on in private 
houses. 

The provision of adequate grants to 
local authorities for housing schemes, 
to meet the urgent needs of working- 
class families, was pressed in a resolu- 
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tion, which also demanded continued 
legal protection against excessive rents. 

A. recommendation in support of the 
principle of giving legal force to volun- 
tary agreements of Joint Industrial 
Councils, which was left by the General 
Council to a free vote of the Congress, 
was defeated by a decisive majority. 

The question of workers’ education 
was discussed, some delegates wishing 
that such education should be definitely 
adapted to fit the students to take their 
part in the ‘‘class struggle’’, but no vote 
was taken on this question. 

A telegram was received during the 
Congress that the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society agreed to refer all labour 
disputes to arbitration, in accordance 
with the finding of the joint committee 
of trade unionists and eo-operators. 

By another resolution it was decided 
that if £12,500 could be raised before 
the end of September, the General Coun- 
cil should continue the publication of 
the ‘‘Daily Herald’’ newspaper at least 
until the end of the present year, and 
that in the meantime a committee of en- 
quiry should be set up to examine and 
report upon any economies that could 
reasonably be effected. 

A resolution was also passed in re- | 
gvard to the report of the Anderson Com- 
mittee, a committee appointed by the 
Government last March, ‘‘to enquire 
into the present standard of remunera- 
tion and other conditions of employment 
of the various classes of State servants 
employed in the Civil Service and in 
the three Fighting Services, and to make 
recommendations thereon’’. 

Other topics in regard to which re- 
solutions were passed included: old age 
pensions, pensions for mothers, pensions 
for the blind, co-partnership, railway 
fares, the nationalization of railways, 
the civil and political freedom of civil 
servants, the French occupation of the 
Ruhr, and the disagreement between 
Italy and Greece. 

An amendment to the Standing 
Orders was carried by a large majority 
to the effect that the secretary of the 
General Council should give his whole 
time to the duties; this involved his 
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being iueligible for parliament. Sub- 
sequently Mr. F. Bramley was elected 
secretary, in suecession to Mr. C. W. 
Bowerman, M.P., who retired under the 
age limit. No change was made in the 
General Couneil. 

On September 26, Miss Margaret Bond- 
field was elected chairman of the Gen. 
eral Council of the Trades Union Con- 
oress. Miss Bondfield is said to be the 
first woman in any country to have been 
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elected to the highest office in a na 
tional labour organization. She is seure- 
tary of the Women’s section of the Na- 
tional Union of General Workers, and 
was formerly a prominent member of 
the Shop Assistants’ Union and the Na- 
tional Federation of Working Women. 
She was also present as an adviser at 
the First Session of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations) 
at Washington in 1919. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 


Fifth International Labour Conference 

Y order-in-council of August 17, Mr. 

Lucien Pacaud, secretary of the 
High Commissioner of Canada, London, 
England, and Miss Caroline HE, Carmi- 
chael of New Glasgow, N.S., president 
of the National Council of Women of 
Canada were appointed to represent 
the Canadian Government as delegates 
to the Fifth Session of the International 
Labour. Conference at Geneva on Oct- 
ober 22. The Honourable Philippe Roy, 
Commissioner General of Canada in 
Paris, France, was subsequeitly ap- 
pointed in place of Mr. Pacaud who was 
unable to attend the Conference. Mr. 
Roy had represyited the Canadian Gov- 
ernment as delegate to the Second Ses- 
sion of the International Labour Con- 
ference held at Geneva in 1920. In the 
September issue of the Lapour GAZETTE 
it was erroneously stated that Mrs. 
James Carruthers had been appointed 
delegate to represent the Canadian 
Government. Mrs. Carruthers was ap- 
pointed technical adviser to the Can- 
adian Government delegates at the con- 
ference. On behalf of the Government 
of Manitoba Mr. Edward McGrath, 


secretary of the Bureau of Labour of 
Manitoba, was also accredited as a tech- 
nical adviser to the government deleg- 
ates. 


Ratifications of Draft Conventions 


The governiuent cf Czecho Slovakia 
has announced its formal ratification of 
the draft conventions of the Third Ses- 
sion of the International Labour Con- - 
ference (Geneva, 1921) concerning the 
age for admission of children to employ-) 
ment in agriculture, the rights of as- 
sociation and combination of agricul- 
tural workers, the use of white lead in 
painting and the application of the 
weekly rest in industrial undertakings. 

The government of Roumania has an- 
nounced its formal ratification of the 
following draft conventions of the third 
session of the International Labour Con- 
ference: concerning the appleation of 
the weekly rest in industrial undertak- 
ings, fixing the minimum age of the ad- 
mission of young persons to employment 
as trimmers or stokers and concerning 
the compulsory medical examination of 
children and young persons employed 
at sea. 


| 
| 


\ 
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FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE RELATIVE TO OBLIGATIONS 
OF CANADA UNDER LABOUR SECTIONS OF PEACE TREATIES. 


Resolutions adopted concerning certain proposals of the International Labour 
Conference (League of Nations) within provincial legislative control. 


CONFERENCE of representatives 


of the Dominion Government and of: 


the Provincial Governments was held 
in the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, 
on September 24-26, for the considera- 
tion of the obligations of Canada aris- 
ing out of the labour sections of the 
Treaties of Peace. 


The meeting grew out of a resolu- 
tion which was adopted at a Federal- 
Provincial conference which was held 
in September, 1922, (see LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September 1922, pages 981-2) 
and was ealled by the Prime Minister 
of Canada in conformity with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the provincial govern- 
ments. The object in view was to 
secure an exchange of views regarding 
the principles enunciated in_ the 
Treaties of Peace for the avoidance of 
labour unrest and also for consultation 
relative to various proposals for legis- 
lative action which have been adopted 
by the International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations) in the form of 
Draft, Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions and which have been deemed by 
the law officers of the Crown in Canada 
to deal with subjects within provincial 
legislative control. The Dominion 
Government was represented by Hon- 
ourable James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour, who acted as chairman, and 
Honourable Ernest Lapointe, Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries. The follow- 
ing representatives were in attendance 
on behalf of the Provincial Govern- 
ments :— 


Nova Scotia — Honourable E. H. 
Armstrong, Premier; Honourable D. A. 
Cameron, Provincial Secretary; Hon. 


James ©. Tory, Minister without port- 


folio; Mr. W. B. MacCoy, K.C., Secre- 
tary, Industries and Immigration, Hali- 
fax. 


New Brunswick — Honourable C. 
W. Robinson, Minister of Lands and 
Mines; Mr. J. S. Martin, M.L.A., Chat- 
ham. 


Quebec — Mr. Louis Guyon, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


Ontario — Mr. J. H. H. Ballantyne, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Manitoba — Mr. Edward McGrath, 
Secretary of the Bureau of Labour. 


Saskatchewan — Honourable J. G. 
Gardiner, Minister in charge of the 
Bureau of Labour and Industries. 

Alberta — Honourable Alex. Ross, 
Minister of Public Works and Labour; 
Mr. Walter Smitten, Commissioner of 
Labour. 


The Governments of Prince Edward 
Island and British Columbia were not 
represented. 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, attended 
the conference for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the labour provisions of the 
Peace Treaties, and the proposals which 
have emanated from the International 
Labour Conference. 


Purpose of Conference 


Honourable James Murdock in open- 
ing the conference expressed the hope 
that the gathering would serve three 
useful purposes, as follows: 

(1) To acquaint the Provincial 
Governments more fully with the 
labour provisions of the Peace Treaties ; 

(2) To assist the provinces, by con- 
sultative conference, in determining 
their attitude towards the labour prin- 
ciples of the Peace Treaties, to which 
the Parliament of Canada has already 
given its assent, and to which our 
eountry is plighted in agreement with 
other nations; 
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(3) To assist the different provinces, 
by exchange of information and views, 
in deciding whether measures’ should 
be taken to put into force the propo- 
sals of those Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations which fall within 
provineial legislative jurisdiction. 


Mr. Murdock explained that the 
Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions, as received from time to time by 
the Government of Canada, had been 
examined by the law officers of the 
Crown with a view to determining 
whether the subject matters were 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
or Provincial authorities. The Agenda 
of the present conference comprised the 
. various Draft Conventions and Recom- 
' mendations which have been found to 
be within the provincial sphere of ac- 
tion. 


The Minister of Labour went on to 
point out that in all sixty-three ratifica- 
tions of Draft Conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference have thus 
far been registered by various coun- 
tries, whilst in ninety-four cases ratifi- 
cation has either been completed or 
recommended to the competent au- 
thority. Perhaps a better idea might 
be obtained of the action already taken 
in these matters in various countries 
by referring to one of the Draft Con- 
ventions of the First Conference 
(1919), namely, that which has for its 
object the regulation of night work 
among young persons. Following is a 
list of the countries which have already 
adhered thereto: Bulgaria, Denmark, 
HKsthonia, Great Britain, Greece, India, 
Italy, Roumania, and Switzerland, 
while two other countries — Finland 
and the Netherlands — have authorized 
ratification. Ratification has been re- 
commended to Parliament by the fol- 
lowing countries: Argentine, Austria, 
Brazil, Chili, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Germany, Poland and Spain. 


Mr. Murdock pointed out that 
although the Government delegates to 
the annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference had been chosen by 
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the Dominion Government, the provin- 
cial government had been invited to 
appoint representatives who had been 
accredited as advisers under Section 
389 of the Treaty of Versailles. In the 
case of the First Conference (Wash- 
ington 1919), all of the nine provincial 
eovernments were represented in this 
way. Three of the provinces, namely, 
Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba, were 
also represented at the Third Session 
which was held in Geneva in 1921. In 
conclusion, the Minister observed that 
the present meeting was intended to be 
purely consultative in character and 
not for the purpose of reaching dezi- 
sions which would be regarded as bind- 
ing on the respective governments re- 
presented. It was hoped that the de- 
liberations would lead to more effective 
participation by Canada in the work of 
the International Labour Organization. 


Representatives of Canadian Employers and 
Workers Present 


Since recognition is given in the. 
Labour Sections of the Peace Treaties 
to the most representative organiza- 
tions of employers and workpeople in 
the different countries represented in 
the International Labour Organization, 
it was agreed that an invitation should 
be extended to the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association and to the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, which 
have been recognized as the most re- 
presentative organizations of employers 
and workpeople in Canada, to be re- 
presented in the present conference 
without voting power. Mr. Tom Moore, 
President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, Mr. E. Blake Robertson, Ot- 
tawa representative of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Mr. 
H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of the 
Industrial Relations Department of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Toronto, availed themselves of this 
invitation and participated in the dis- 
cussion of the conference. An oppor- 
tunity was also given, on request, to 
Mr. J. Clark Reilly, Secretary of the 
Association of Canadian Building and 
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Construction Industries, to present for 
the information of the conference, a 
plan which has been proposed by this 
Association for the training of ap- 
prentices in the building trades. 
Memoranda of Information Submitted to 
Conference 


A memorandum of information was 
submitted to the conference showing the 
existing legislation of the provinces on 
these respective subjects, also indicat- 
ing the action taken on these matters 
to date in other countries. A separate 
memorandum was also submitted to the 
eonference dealing with the present 
position of the eight hour day move- 
ment in Canada and other countries. 
Copies of these respective memoranda 
are also available for general distribu- 
tion in printed form and are entitled 
respectively : 

Bulletin No. 6, Industrial Relations Series, 
Department of Labour, entitled ‘‘Interna- 


Conference Agenda and 


Following is the Agenda of the 
eonference together with the _ resolu- 
tions adopted on the respective items. 
PROPOSALS EMANATING FROM THE I*IRST 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


1.—Draft Convention limiting the hours 
of work in industrial undertakings 
to eight in the day and forty-eight 
in the week. 


The object of this draft convention 
is to secure the adoption of a maximum 
working day of eight hours and week 
of forty-eight hours for persons em- 
ployed in public or private industrial 
undertakings. 

No resolution was adopted on the 
subject but it was agreed that the 
Federal Department of Labour should 
proceed as promptly as possible to 
bring about an up-to-date survey in 
order to ascertain the present position 
of the eight-hour day movement in 
industrial undertakings in Canada, the 
information obtained by the enquiry 
to be submitted to all the provincial 
eovernments for their consideration. 
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tional Labour Organization (“League of Na- 
tions). Laws of Canada bearing on Draft 
Conventions and Recommndations’’. 

Report No. 5, Wages and Hours of Labour 
Series, Department of Labour, entitled 
‘‘Hours of Labour in Canada and other 
Countries’’. 

The contents of these respective bul- 
letins of information are referred to in 
the present issue of the Labour 
GAZETTE in the pages immediately fol- 
lowing the :resent article. 

The conference opened with a dis- 
cussion of the labour features of the 
Peace Treaties and of the respective 
jurisdiction of the federal Parliament 
and of the provincial legislatures in 
relation to these matters. The formal 
Agenda comprised twenty-one items in 
all. Unanimous resolutions were adopt- 
ed on most of the items of the Agenda, 
which will be transmitted to the res- 
pective provincial governments for 
their attention. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


2.—Recommendation concerning unem- 
ployment. 


This recommendation contains provi- 
sions prohibiting the operation of pri- 
vate employment offices, permitting 
the recruiting of bodies of workers in 
foreign countries by mutual agreement, 
providing for the introduction of a sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance and 
for the co-ordination of public works 
with a view to the avoidance of unem- 
ployment. 

The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 


Resolved that this conference concur in 
Article 1 of the Draft Recommendation con- 
eerning unemployment and notify the pro- 
per authorities accordingly, it appearing that 
all the provincial governments have adopt- 
ed legislation to give effect to this recom- 
mendation except New Brunswick, which 
province has given assurance that in view 
of the premises similar legislation by that 
province will be considered at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. 


Article 2.—Resolved that this conference ~ 
is of the opinion that consistent recognition 
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should be given to the intent of this Recom- 
mendation. 
Article 3.—No action taken. 


Article 4——The conference concurs in this 
Recommendation, 


3.—Draft Convention concerning the 
employment of women before and 
after childbirth. 


This draft convention makes special 
provision for the protection of women 
employed in industrial or commercial. 
undertakings before and after child- 
birth. 

The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 

Resolved, that in the opinion of this con- 
ference this matter is not a live question 


in Canada, and appears to be satisfactorily 
taken care of by local regulations. 


4.—Draft Convention concerning the 


employment of women during the 
night. 


This draft convention forbids the 
employment of women at night in in- 
dustrial undertakings. The term night 
signifies in this case a period of at least 
eleven consecutive hours, including the 
interval between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. 


The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 


Resolved, that in the opinion of this con- 
ference the provisions of the Draft Conven- 
tion concerning the employment of women 
during the night be accepted as a basis for 


securing uniform legislation within each 
province. 


o.-—Recommendation concerning the 
protection of women and chidren 
against lead poisoning. 


This recommendation proposes the 
exclusion of women anl young persons 
under eighteen from employment from 
certain industrial processes. 


The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 


Resolved, that we approve of the principle 
of the Draft Convention concerning the pro- 
tection of women and children against lead 
poisoning, and suggest that the law officers 
of the Crown embody the same in the federal 
laws regarding white phosphorus; but if in 
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their opinion this is not competent to the 
federal authority, the various provinces be 
requested to enact the necessary legislation. 


6.——Draft Convention fixing the age for 
admission of children to industrial 
employment, 


This draft convention forbids the 
employment of children under fourteen 
in industrial undertakings. 

The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 


é 


Resolved, that the conference express con- 
currence in the subject matter of this draft 
convention, Honourable Mr. Robinson intim- 
ating on behalf of the Government of New 
Brunswick that the matter will be brought 
to their attention. 


7.—Draft Convention concerning night 
work of young persons employed 
im mdustry. 


This draft convention forbids the 
employment of young persons under 
eighteen years of age at night in 
industrial undertakings. The term night 
signifies in this case a period of at least 
eleven consecutive hours, including the 
interval between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. 

The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 

Resolved, that a general survey be made 
by each of the provinces in co-operation 
with the Federal Department of ‘Labour re- 
garding the scope of this convention, and 
particularly the effect of Article 4 thereof, 
and that the result of this survey be sub- 


mitted to a further conference and to the 
various provinces. 


PROPOSAL KMANATING FROM THE SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


8.—hecommendation concerning the 
limitation of hours of work in the 
fishing industry. 


This recommendation favours the 
adoption of legislation limiting the 
hours of work in the fishing industry 
in the direction of the eight-hour day 
and forty-eight hour week. 


he following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 


Resolved, that consideration of the recom- 
mendation for limiting the hours of work 
in the fishing industry be deferred by this 
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conference pending 

taken in regard to the eight-hour day in 

industry and commerce. 

Proposals EMANATING FROM THE THIRD 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


9.—Recommendation concerning the 
prevention of unemployment im 
agriculture. 


This recommendation recommends 
the consideration of various measures 
for the prevention of unemployment 
amongst agricultural workers. 

The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 

Resolved, that the conference adopt this 
recommendation and take such steps as 
may be necessary to secure a proper survey 
of the conditions existing in the several 
provinces in relation to these various speci- 
fied items for the purpose of preparing a 
periodical report to the International Labour 
Office, showing the steps that have been 
taken in the various provinces to give effect 
to this recommendation. 
10.—Recommendation concerning the 

protection before and after child- 
birth of women wage earners in 
agriculture. 

This recommendation contains va- 
rious proposals for the protection of 
women wage earners employed in agri- 
cultural undertakings penore and after 
childbirth. 

The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 

Resolved, that this recommendation is not 
one which has application to conditions in 
Canada. 
11.—Recommendation concerning night 

work of women in agriculture. 


This recommendation favours the 
adoption of ‘measures to secure to wo- 
men wage earners employed in agri- 
culture not less than nine consecutive 
hours’ night rest. 

The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 

Resolved, that the motion with respect to 
recommendation No. 10 applies also to this 
recommendation. 
12.—Draft Convention concerning the 

age for admission of children to em- 
ployment in agriculture. 

This draft convention forbids the 
employment of children under fourteen 
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in agriculture, excepting outside school 
hours. 


The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 

Resolved, that in the opinion of this con- 
ference this draft convention has but slight 
application to Canada as there is relatively 
little employment of children in agriculture, 
and the subject matter of this convention 
in so far as it is competent for the provin- 
cval legislatures to deal with it is cover- 
ed by provincial laws in most of the prov- 
inces, — 

13.—Recommendation concerning night 

work of children and young persons 
mm agriculture. 


This recommendation advises the 
adoption of measures to secure to 
children under fourteen employed’ in 
agriculture not less than ten con- 
secutive hours’ night rest, and to young 
persons between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen years not less than nine 
consecutive hours’ night rest. 


The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 
Resolved, that this recommendation is not 


one which has application to conditions in 
Canada. 


14.—Recommendation concerning the 
development of technical agricul- 
tural education. 


This recommendation advises the 
development of vocational agricultural 
education. 


The following resolution was adopted 
on this “payin 


Resolved, that the conference is of opinion 
that the requirements of this recommenda- 
tion, as to the first article, are met by the 
existing legislation in Canada and that the 
provinees on their part express their wil- 
lingness to furnish reports for transmission 
to Geneva in accordance with the suggestion 
contained in the second article of the re- 
commendation. 


15.—Recommendation concerning liv- 


ing-in conditions. of agricultural 
workers. 
This recommendation advises the 


adoption of measures to secure proper 
housing and accommodation for agri- 
cultural workers. 
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The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 


Resolved, that this conference place itself 
on record as approving of the principle of 
this recommendation and agrees to bring to 
the attention of the respective governments 
any appropriate legislation to ‘give effect 
to the same where practicable and possible. 


16-—Draft Convention concerning the 
rights of association and combina- 
tion of agricultural workers. 


This draft convention proposes that 
the same rights of association and com- 
bination should be granted to agricul- 
tural workers as to industrial workers. 

The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 

Resolved, that the draft convention con- 
cerning the rights of association and com- 
bination of agricultural workers is met in 
Canada since no statute in this country for- 
bids their association and combination for 
lawful purposes. 


17.——Draft Convention concerning work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture. 


This draft convention proposes that 
workmen’s compensation laws should 
be made applicable to those employed 
in agriculture. 

The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 


Resolved, that this draft convention be re- 
ferred by the Federal Government to the dif- 
ferent provinces for further consideration 
and a survey, with the understanding that 
the Federal Government will transmit to the 
several provinces the results of the survey. 


18.—Recommendation concerning social 
msurance in agriculture. 


This recommendation advises that 
agricultural workers should enjoy the 
same benefits as workers in industry 
and commerce under any laws which 
are passed providing for insurance 
against sickness, invalidity, old age and 
other similar social risks. 

The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 


Resolved, that in the opinion of this con- 
ference action on this recommendation be 
deferred until such time as the conditions 
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referred to are made applicable to workers 
in industry and commerce. 


19.—Draft Convention concerning the 
use of white lead in painting. 


This draft convention contemplates 
the prohibition of the use of white lead 
in the external painting of buildings, 
subject to certain enumerated excep- 
tions. 


The following resolution was adopted 
on this subject: 
Resolved, that the provinces take steps to 


make a survey concerning the use of white 
lead in painting. 


Minimum Wace Laws 


Certain proposals relative to the de- 
sirability of uniformity and co-ordina- 
tion among the several Provincial 
Minimum Wage Laws had been inelud- 
ed in the conference Agenda, at the 
request of the Minimum Wage Board 
of Ontario. A resolution was adopted 
on this subject in the terms following: 

‘“‘That this conference commends to the 
earnest and early consideration of the various 
provinees the matter of the adoption of uni- 


form minimum wage laws for female work- 
5h) 3 
ers. 


WEEKLY REst IN INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE 


The conference also considered the 
proposals contained in a Draft Conven- 
tion of the International Labour Con- 
ference (1921), providing for a weekly 
rest in industry and a Recommendation 
to the same effect applicable to work 
in commercial establishments. It was 
explained that both these proposals 
related to matters which were regarded 
as within Dominion jurisdiction. 


Following a discussion of these sub- 
jects a resolution was adopted by the 
conference in the terms following: 

Resolved, that this conference approves 
of the principle of the Draft Convention and 
suggests that the Federal Government take 
such steps as may be necessary to ensure 
ratification after consultation with the At- 
torneys General of the various provinees. 


Pt 
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LEGISLATION IN CANADA BEARING ON PROPOSALS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCES 


A BULLETIN has been issued by the 

Department of Labour, being Num- 
ber 6 of its Industrial Relations Series, 
which shows the extent to which the 
Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted at the various sessions of 
the International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations) are already met 
in Canada by existing Dominion or 
Provincial legislation. The publication 
was compiled for the use of the 
Dominion-Provinecial conference held 
at Ottawa during September, the 
proceedings of which are _ outlined 
in the preceding article. The Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at the first four sessions 
of the international body, as well 
as several Orders-m-Council, and 
statements by the law officers of the 
Crown, indicating the authority com- 
petent to enact legislation on the var- 
ious subjects dealt with, have appeared 
in previous issues of the Lasour 
GazeTTE, (First Conference: March 
1820, page 208; July 1920, page 852; 
November 1920, page 1491; Second Con- 
ference: October 1920, page 1316, June 
1921, page 776; Third Conference: 
January 1922, page 40; July 1922, page 
696; April 1928, page 372; July 1923, 
page 737; Fourth Conference: Decem- 


- ber 1922, page 1270; April 1923, page 


312). 

Existing legislation on the lines of 
the Draft Conventions and Recommend- 
ations is briefly summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, which are _ based 
upon information given in the Bulletin. 
It will be seen that there already exists 
in Canada a considerable body of legis- 
lation on the lines suggested by the 
Conference; on the other hand several 
of the proposals are not met by existing 
legislation. 


First Conference, Washington, D.C., 1919 


Draft Convention lamiting hours of 
work in Industrial Undertakings to 8 
im the day and 48 in the week. — Most 
of the provinces, by means of factory, 
shop, mmimum wage, or other legisla- 
tion, have established the eight-hour day 
or forty-eight hour week for female 
employees and young persons, and the 
mining acts of several provinces limit 
to eight hours the working day of 
miners working underground. These 
acts include the Factory and Shops 
Regulation Act of Nova Scotia¥ the 
Mines Regulation Act of Quebec ’(limit- 
ine the working week for boys to 48 
hours); the Minimum Wage Acts of 
Ontario,,/Manitoby, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, and British’ Columbia; and the 
Factories Acts of Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. In Ontario, miners, 
except a few with particular occupa- 
tions, are not permitted to remain un- 
derground for more than 8 hours in 
any consecutive twenty-four hours 
reckoned from time of arrival at their 
place of work. In Manitobs a forty- 
four hour week in connection with pro- 
vincial public works is also fixed for 
several trades under authority of the 
Fair Wages Act; this rule applying to 
bricklayers, stonemasons, plasterers, 
plumbers, painters, blacksmiths, car- 
penters and other occupations. In AIl- 
berta the eight-hovr limit is fixed for 
any person working a night shift in a 
factory, and for miners working under- 
gvround, the working period in the latter 
ease including the time occupied in 
eoing to and from work. In British 


Columbia an act establishing an eight- 


hour day for practically all workers 
was included in a series of acts of the 
Legislature which were specially enacted 
in 1921 to conform with the ‘‘ Washing- 
ton Conventions’’. The taking effect of 
these acts, however, was made contin- 
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gent upon the passing of similar legis- 
latiou in other provinees, and therefor 
(with the exception of the act relating 
to Maternity Protection) they remain 
inoperative. The eight-hour day is also 
provided for underground mine work- 
ers, this period to be reckoned from 
bank to bank. <A similar provision is 
made for persons employed about a 
smelter, coke-oven, etc. In Yukon Ter- 
ritory, the eight-hour day applies to 
workmen employed on public works. 
The Fair Wages policy of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada follows the principle 
that hours of labour on Government 
contracts should be those fixed by the 
custom of the trades concerned in the 
district where the work is to be per- 
formed, or otherwise ‘‘fair and reason- 
able hours’’ (LasBour GazEeTTr, June 
1922, page 548, and Supplement). 
Draft Convention Concerning Unem- 
ployment. — It has been found that the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act 
may be largely used for giving effect to 
this Draft Convention. Public employ- 
ment offices are now maintained in Nova 
Seotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, 
and New Brunswick in cooperation with 
the federal authorities. 
Recommendation Concerning Unem- 
ployment. — In eonformity with the 
requirements of this Recommendation 
the operation of private employment 
agencies for gain is prohibited in Nova 
Seotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia, while pri- 
vate employment agencies are subject to 
provincial regulation in Quebec and 
Ontario. The “policy of reserving public 
work for pericds of unemployment is 
followed to some extent by certain of 
the public authorities concerned. No 
legislation exists in Canada which 
would regulate the recruiting of work- 
ers from other countries, or in regard 
to unemployment insurance. 
Recommendation Concerning Recipro- 
city of Treatment of Foreign Workers. 
— No legislation exists in Canada on 
this subject, 
Draft Convention Concerning the Em- 
ployment of Women before and after 
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Childbirth. — This Convention is met 
(except in regard to the requirement 
as to maintenance) by the Maternity 
Protection Act of British Columbia, en- 
acted in 1921. No legislation on this 
subject exists in any other province. 
Draft Convention Concerning the 
Employment of Women During. the 
Night. — In Canada the provincial 
factory acts generally prohibit night 
employment of women; they differ, 
however, in the length of the night 
period as defined. In British Columbia 
the Night Employment of Women Act 
of 1921, which would prohibit the em- 
ployment of women in industrial under- 
takings after 8 p.m. and before 7 a.m., 
will not take effect until the passing of 
similar legislation in the other prov- 
inces and is not therefore in effect at 


present. ) 
Recommendation brant iy the Pre- 
vention of Anthrax. — The Quarantine 


Act of Canada enables the Governor in 
Council by regulation to make provision 
which would give effect to the proposal 
of this Recommendation. The Dominion 
Government issued an order in Feb- 
ruary 1921 making mare explicit an 
order issued in the previous August in 
regard to anthrax infection. 

Recommendation Concerning the 
Protection of Women and Children 
against Lead Poisoning. — No legisla- 
tion on this subject appears to exist in 
Canada beyond general provisions econ- 
tained in the various provincial factory 
acts for the protection of employees in 
factories against the injurious eects of 
industrial processes. In British Colum- 
bia the employment of women and 
children so that their Lealth is likely 
to be permanently injured is forbidden, 
while in Quebee power is given to the 
Iieutenant-Governor in Couneil ‘‘to 
classify as dangerous, unhealthy, or in- 
commodious such establishments as he 
considers dangerous to the health of the 
operatives, especially children, young 
cirls and women’’ 

Recommendation Concerning the 
Establishment of Government Health 
Services. — The provisions of the Do- 
min ionDepartment of Health Act, 1919, 


RK: 


. 
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have been declared to be adequate to 
carry out this Recommendation without 
further legislation. 


Draft Convention Fixing the Min- 
mum Age for the Admission of Chil- 
dren to Industrial Employment. — The 
Factory Acts of the several provinces 
regulate the employment of young 
children in respect to age, and in this 
respect they mostly meet, while some 
exceed, the requirements of this Draft 
Convention. The age limit is fourteen 
years in Nova Scotia, Quebee and On- 
tario; in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia it is 14 for boys and 
15 for girls, while in Alberta it is 15 
vears for boys and girls. The British 
Columbia Employment of Children Act 
is one of the series of acts passed in 
1921 to become effective contingently 
on the passing of similar legislation in 
the other provinces, and is therefore not 
yet effective. 


Draft Convention Concerning the 
Night Work of Young Persons Emoploy- 
ed in Industry. — The night employ- 
ment of children in industry is forbid- 
den or regulated in most provinces of 
Yanada, but the age limit varies. No 
legislation on these lines appears to have 
been enacted in the eastern -Maritime 
Provinces, but Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia prohibit or regulate such employ- 
ment. The Night Employment of 
Young Persons Act of British Columbia 
when it becomes effective will provide 
that young persons under 18 years of 
age are not to be employed in industry, 
as defined, between 8 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
This Act, however, will only take effect 
upon the passing of similar legislation 
in the other provinces. 


Recommendation Concerning the Ap- 
plication of the Berne Convention of 
1906, on the Prohibition of the Use of 
White Phosphorus in the Manufacture 
of Matches. — Canada already adheres 
to the Berne Convention referred to, 
a Dominion statute forbidding the 
manufacture, importation or sale of 
matches made with white phosphorus 
having been enacted in 1914. 
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Second Conference, Genoa, 1920. 


Recommendation Concerning the 
Inmitation of Hours of Work in the 
Hishing Industry. — No legislation has 
been enacted by any province of Canada 
to limit the hours of work in this in- 
dustry. 

Recommendation Concerning — the 
Iumitation of Hours of Work in Inland 
Navigation. — No law on the lines of 
this Recommendation has been enacted 
in Canada. 

fecommendation Concerning the 
Establishment of National Seamen’s 
Codes. — The Canada Shipping Act and 
its amendments, and the Merchants 
Shipping Act of Great Britain, together 
comprise the legislation governing sea- 
men in Canada. 

Draft Convention Fixing the Min- 
amum Age for the Admission of Chil- 
dren to Employment at Sea. — This 
Draft Convention is not met by any law 
existing in Canada. 

Recommendation Concerning Unem- 
ployment Insurance for Seamen. — No 
unemployment msurance for seamen ,is 
provided under any Canadian law. 

Draft Convention Concerning Unem- 
ployment Indemmty in Case of Loss or 
Foundering of the Ship. — No specific 
provision is made under Canadian law 
to meet this Draft Convention. The 
Canada Shipping Act requires that sea- 
men discharged abroad shall either be 
provided with employment on some 
other ship bound for the port where they 
originally shipped, or be provided with 
a passage home. 

Draft Convention for Establishing 
Facilities for Finding Employment for 
Seamen. — The law officers of the 
Crown have advised that the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada and the employ- 
ment provisions of the Canada Shipping 
Act may together be so used as to meet 
the requirements of this Draft Conven- 
tion. 

Third Conference, Geneva, 1921. 


Recommendation Concerning the 
Prevention of Unemployment in Agri- 
culture. — A considerable body of 
Dominion and provincial legislation is 
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in existence which provides for public 
instruction in agriculture among other 
subjects, meeting to that extent the sug- 
gestions contained in this Recommenda- 
tion as to public instruction in better 


farming methods. On _ the lines 
of the suggestion to create facili- 
ties for land settlement the JDo- 
minion Department of Immigra- 


tion and Colonization is at present 
cooperating in a plan for the co-ordina- 
tion of Dominion, provincial and private 
land settlement schemes. In regard to 
the proposals regarding transportation 
to farm jobs, and the fostering of sup- 
plemental industries, no legislation pre- 
cisely on these lines is in existence in 
Canada, but transportation is in some 
eases advanced to men securing work 
through the Employment Service of 
Canada. Various provincial acts have 
been enacted to encourage farmers’ co- 
operation. 


Recommendation Concerning the Pro- 
tection, before and after Childbirth, 
of Women Wage Earners in Agricul- 
ture. — No legislation on this subject 
is in existence in Canada. The Mater- 
nity Protection Act of British Columbia 
is confined to specified ‘‘industrial or 
commercial undertakings’’, not includ- 
ing farming. 

Recommendation Concerning Night 
Work of Women in Agriculture. — 
There is no legislation on this subject 
in Canada. The Night Employment 
of Women Act of British Columbia ex- 
pressly exempts agricultural workers 
from its scope. 


Draft Convention Concerning the Age 
for Admission of Children to Employ- 
ment in Agriculture. — While no speci- 
fic provision is made in any Dominion 
or provincial act in regard to the age 
of children employed in agriculture, the 
effect of the various Provincial School 
Attendance Acts is to place a limit on 
such employment which in some prov- 
inces even exceeds the requirements of 
this Convention. 

Recommendation Concerning — the 
Night Work of Children and Young 
Persons. — No legislation exists in Can- 
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ada which expressly meets the require- 
ments of this Recommendation, but in- 
directly the various provincial laws 
which make school attendance compul- 
sory tend to preclude the night employ- 
ment of children of school age. 


Recommendation Concerning the 
Development of Vocational Agricultural 
Education. — In 1918 the Dominion 
Government passed the Agricultural In- 
struction Act which provided the sum 
of $10,000,000 to be expended over a 
period of ten years to assist the prov- 
inces in promoting agricultural instruc- 
tion of various kinds. The Act expired 
last March but the grant was continued 
for the current year although the 
amount was reduced from $1,100,000 in 
1922 to $900,000 for 19238. Appropria- 
tions are also made by the Dominion 
under the Technical Education Act of 
1919, to assist the work of technical 
education in the various provinces. 


Recommendation Concerning Living- 
in Conditions of Agricultural Workers. 
— No legislation on this subject exists 
in Canada. 


Draft Conventions Conceding the 
Rights of Association and Combination 
of Agréeultural Workers.—The require- 
ments of this Draft Convention are met 
in Canada, since no statute in this 
country forbids association of agricul- 
tural workers for ‘‘lawful purposes’’. 

Draft Convention Concerning Work- 
men’s Compensation in Agriculture. — 
This Draft Convention is not met in 
any province of Canada, agricultural 
workers being expressly excluded from 
the workmen’s compensation acts of 
Nova Seotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia, and also by implication from 
that of Saskatchewan. 

Recommendation Concerning Social 
Insurance in Agriculture.. — No prov- 
ince in Canada has any law establish- 
ing a system of public insurance against 
sickness, invalidity, old age, etc., apart 
from the various superannuation sys- 
tems which exist in the Dominion and 
in the Provinees for the benefit of public 
employees. 
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Draft Convention Concerning the Use 
of White Lead in Painting. — No laws 
exist in Canada which prohibit or spe- 
cifically regulate the use of white lead 
in painting. 


Draft Convention Concerning the Ap- 
plication of the Weekly Rest in Indus- 
trial Undertakings, and Recommenda- 
tion Concerning the Application of the 
Weekly Rest in Commercial Establish- 
ments. — The Dominion Lord’s Day 
Act practically meets the requirements 
of the Draft Convention and Recom- 
mendation. This Act prohibits Sunday 
work except in emergencies, In any in- 
dustrial process, in transportation, etc., 
unless the employees are allowed an- 
other complete day of rest, and also 
declares unlawful the employment of 
any person for gain in connection with 
the sale of goods on Sundays. This Act, 
however, does not supersede any provin- 
cial legislation on this subject and prose- 
eution under the Dominion Act may 
only be undertaken with the consent of 
the Attorney-General of the province 
eoncerned. Further, certain municipali- 
ties may, under the terms of their 
charters, or by powers conferred by 
special acts, pass by-laws not inconsist- 
ent with any Dominion or provincial 
statute, to regulate the hours during 
which commercial establishments may 
remain open for business. 


Besides the various provincial laws 
to secure Sunday as a day of rest, men- 
tion may be made of the various pro- 
vineial Acts forbidding the operation 
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of street railways on that day (subject, 
however, to a vote of the ratepayers in 
the cities and towns affected). In On- 
tario Sunday work in bakeshops is pro- 
hibited and hotel proprietors are oblig- 
ed by a statute enacted last year, to al- 
low their employees one day’s rest in 
seven. In Quebec, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is empowered to 
order hotel and restaurant proprietors 
to allow their employees one day of rest 
each week. 


Draft Convention fixing the Minimum 
Age for the Admission of Young Persons 
to Employment as Trimmers or Stok- 
ers. — No legislation of the kind pro- 
posed is on the statute books of Canada. 

Draft Convention Concerning the 
Compulsory Medical Examination of 
Children and Young Persons Employed 
at Sea. — No legislation such as is here 
proposed, has been enacted in Canada. 


Fourth Conference, Geneva, 1922. 


Recommendation Concerning Com- 
muneation to the International Labour 
Office of Statistical and other Informa- 
tion Regarding Emigration, Immigra- 
tion, and the Repatriation and Transit 
of Immigrants—F ull statisties are col- 
lected by the Dominion Government, 
under the Immigraticn Act, m regard 
to immigrants coming to Canada from 
other countries. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for embodying in periodical 
reports to be sent to the permanent 
office of the International Labour Of- 
fice, such statistical information as is 
required by this recommendation. 


TTTLs 
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HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE Department of Labour has pub- 

lished a bulletin * designed to give in 
brief form as complete information as 
is available at the present time regard- 
ing the hours worked by wage-earners 
in Canadian industries, together with 
some general information in regard to 
hours of labour in other countries. The 
movement towards an eight-hour day 
has led to the recent publication of in- 
formation concerning hours of labour 
in the states affected and the bulletin 
issued by the Department deals with the 
situation in the following countries: 
Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, HEsthonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, India, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
United States, Mexico, Panama, Costa 
Rica, Argentine, Brazil, Chili, Ecuador, 
Peru and Uruguay. 


This subject was of particular inter- 
est to the representatives of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments who met 
in conference at Ottawa, on September 
24-26, to consider the obligations assum- 
ed by Canada in connection with the 
draft conventions and recommendations 
which have been adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at the an- 
nual sessions held in accordance with 





* Hours of labour in’ Canada and other 
Countries, Ottawa, 1923, Wages and Hours 
of Labour: Report No. 5. 


the provisions of the Treaties of Peace, 
including a draft convention regarding 
hours of labour, which provides for an 
8-hour day and 48-hour week in indus- 
trial undertakings with certain excep- 
tions. 

Hours of labour are determined by 
legislation or by agreement collective or 
otherwise, between the employer and 
workmen. In the case of many factory 
trades hours of labour are fixed by the 
employer and accepted by the employ- 
ees in aceordance with the general 
custom of the trade or locality, or what 
the business is considered to require. 

In the English-speaking countries, 
hours of labour are determined more 
frequently by collective agreements or 
by individual bargaining than by legis- 
lation. In Australia, agreements, when 
registered, have the force of legislation 
and in South Africa and New Zealand 
hours of work in faetories are fixed by 
statute, but in Great Britain, the United 
States and Canada the workimg hours 
ot the great majority of wage-earners 
are determined by agreement between 
the trades unions and employers con- 
cerned or, in unorganized trades, by the 
employer in accordance with local or 
trade customs. 

Legislative action in regard to hours 
of labour on this continent has been | 
confined to the hours worked by women 


and young’ persons, public employees 
and persons employed in occupations 
entailing unusual hazard or carried on 
under unwholesome conditions. 
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Canada. 


Canadian legislation relating to hours 
of labour is eonATE’ to enactments by 
the various provinces concerning women 
and young persons, miners and workers 
employed in the metallurgical industries 
and on public works. In addition, Al- 
berta prohibits the employment of any 
person in a faetory at night for more 
than eieht hours. 

The Fair Wages policy of the Dom- 
inion Government, as laid down in the 
resolution of the House of Commons 
in 1900 and orders-in-council of 1907 
and 1922, provides for the inelusion in 
all Government contracts of clauses se- 
curing to the workmen concerned the 

rates of waves and hours of labour deem- 
ed to be current in the district in which 
the work is to be performed. As will 
be noted later when consideration is 
given to hours of labour as determined 
by methods other than legislative, the 
great majority of the workmen employ- 
ed on Government construction work 
belong to the building trades and have 
an 8-hour day in common with workers 
in those trades in private employment. 
In Manitoba, the Minister of Public 
Works is empowered by law to fix the 
working hours of employees on provin- 
elal public works, and the schedule in 
effect at the present time calls for an 
8-hour day and 44-hour week for skilled 
workers and a 9-hour day and 50-hour 
week for helpers. Unskilled labourers 


and teamsters are employed for 54 and 


60 hours per week respectively. 


In the Yukon Territory an eight-hour 
day is provided by ordinance for work- 
men employed on public works. 

The factory acts of all the provinces 
limit the working period of women to 
certain hours, thereby prohibiting 
night work, but within this limitation, 
there is no restriction imposed by the 
acts on the number of hours they may 
be employed except in British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan. In the former pro- 
vince an 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
are provided for women employed in 
factories but the factory inspector has 
authority to permit an extension of 


4 


-motion-picture houses, theatres, 


hours to 9 per day and 54 per week. In 
Saskatchewan the Act established a 48- 
hour week for women in factories. 


_—The Minimum Wage Board of Alberta 


has issued regulations limiting the work- 
ing hours of women employed in fac- 
tories, laundries and dyeing and clean- 
ing establishments to 48 in a week. The 
Saskatchewan Board places a similar 
Jimitation on hours of women employed 
in shops, stores and mail-order houses, 
and Alberta includes women employed 
in offices and personal service occupa- 
tions, such as barber-shops, dance-halls, 
garages, 
ete. In Saskatchewan, longer hours may 
be worked if a s special permit in writing 
has been ofisited by the Board, and in 
Alberta women may be employed for 
longer hours in cases of emergency. 

The Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 
has limited the working week of women 
in factories In Winnipeg and Brandon 
to 48 hours. In Nova Scotia an 8-hour 
day and 44-hour week is provided for 
boys and girls working in factories and 
shops. 


In British Columbia, an Act to estab- 
lish an 8-hour day was passed by the 
legislature in 1921 but it was provided 
that the act should not go into effect 
until similar legislation had been enact- 
ed by the other provinces. 


The working hours of underground 
miners are limited to 8 in one day by 
legislation enacted in Alberta, Ontario 
and the Yukon, the Ontario law being 
in force only in those parts of the pro- 
vinee that are without county organiza- 
tion and exempting such workers as 
shift bosses, pumpmen, cage-tenders, 
hoistmen, persons engaged solely in sur- 
veying or measuring and workers in a 
mine where the number of persons work- 
mg ina shift does not exceed six. In 
British Columbia, there is a statutory 
8-hour day for all coal and metallifer- 
ous miners, both above and_ below 


‘ground, with the exception of persons 


employed in the office, boarding-house 
or bunk-house of the mine. In Quebec, 


-mine workers under 17 years of age 
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may not be employed for more than 8 
hours in a day and 48 in a week and in 
Nova Seotia, the employment of boys 
between 12 and 15 years of age in- 
elusive in mines is limited to 10 hours 
per day and 54 per week. In all the 
provinees, except Quebec, the law per- 
mits overtime to be worked in the case 
of accident or emergency and in cer- 
tain specified cases. 


Persons employed in British Colum- 
bia in the refining of metals have an 8- 
hour day in accordance with an act 
which limits hours of workers employ- 
ed about any coke-oven, smelter, con- 
centrator or mineral separation plant. 


Collective agreements govern hours 
of labour in the Canadian railway ser- 
vice, the coal mines of Nova Scgotia, the 
building and printing trades in the 
laree cities, the men’s clothing industry 
in the chief centres and other industries 
in certain localities. Railway, shop and 
yard employees and men in freight 
train service on eastern Canadian lines 
have an 8-hour day with punitive over- 
time rates, but railroad telegraphers, 
clerks, freight-handlers and main- 
tenance-of-way-men are paid punitive 
‘ates only after the ninth or tenth hour 
of service. In passenger train service, 
the basic day is somewhat legs than 8 
hours. 


Nova Seotia coal miners have an 8- 
hour day by agreement. In Quebec, a 
10-hour day appears to be general 
among the asbestos miners. 

The building trades in the great 
majority of the 2ities are employed for 
8 hours a day. A 44-hour week obtains 
for many of these workers particularly 
in the western provinees. In Ontario 
and the maritime provinces, weekly 
hours vary from 44 to 48 and in some 
eases a 9-hour day or a 10-hour day 
prevails. In the cities of the province 
of Quebee, a 9-hour day appears to be 
eeneral and in the smaller towns and 
rural districts of all the provinces 
longer hours prevail than in the larger 
centres. 

The organized printing trades in 
Canada have an 8-hour day by agree- 
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ment, weekly hours being 44 or 48. In 
establishments employing few workers 
and in smaller towns and villages, hours 
are longer. The agreements covering 
the principal employers and_ trade 
unions in the men’s clothing industry 
in the ehief centres provide for an 8- 
hour day and 44-hour week. In the 
women’s clothing industry, 44 hours a 
week is the rule in the large factories 
but others have weekly hours of 45 or 
49. In the manufacture of custom-made 
clothing hours are longer than in the 
faetory-made clothing industry and 
weekly hours run as high as 54 but the 
majority are from 48 to 50. Hours of 
labour in the textile industry vary from 
7 to 10 with a short day on Saturday. 


In the lumber industry and the 
manufacture of wood products, a 10- 
hour day with or without a short day 
on Saturday is general in the earlier 
processes of logging and the manu- 
facture of lumber, lath and shingles. 
Men employed in sash, door and plan- 
ing mills have generally a 54 or 55- 
hour week, a few have a 47 or 50-hour 
week and in Manitoba and British 
Columbia, several planing mills have an 
8-hour day and 44-hour week. In fur- 
niture manufacturing in Ontario, 
workers are usually employed for 9 
hours a day with a short day on Sa- 
turday, but longer hours obtain In some 
factories. In Quebec, a 10-hour day 
with or without a short day on Satur- 
day is the rule but a few plants operate 
on a 9-hour day and 54-hour week. 


In the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, the workers engaged in the con- 
tintlous processes are employed on the 
3-shift system as a rule in Ontario, an 
agreement between certain companies 
and the trade unions containing pro- 
vision to that effect. Hours are also 
divided into 8-hour shifts in the larger 
plants in New Brunswick, Quebec, and 
British Columbia. The two-shift system 
of 12 hours each is in operation in some 
plants in the Maritime provinces, Que- 
bee, Ontario and British Columbia. The 
hours of day-workers vary from 8 to 
10, in the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
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New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia, the 9-hour day being 
the standard in the larger mills. 


In the production of iron and steel, 
the two-shift system is in general 
operation in Canada, the workers being 
employed for 12 hours on day or night 
shift or, in Nova Scotia, for 11 hours 
day-work or 13 hours night-work for a 
7-day week. Men not engaged in the 
processes requiring continuous opera- 
tion are employed from 8 to 19 hours 
daily, the bulk of these employees 
working 10 hours a day. 


In the metallurgical industries other 
than iron and steel, 8-hour shifts ap- 
pear to be the general practice in the 
eastern provinces as in British Colum- 
bia by law. Mechanical workers and 
general labourers are employed from 8 
to 10 hours, the majority working 9 
hours. 


In the metal trades, the 9-hour day 
is in force for the larger number of 
employees but the fact that the rail- 
way shopmen have a working day of 8 
hours by agreement increases the pro- 
portion of these wage-earners employed 
for an 8-hour day in several of the 
provinees. A considerable number of 
men are employed for a 10-hour day in 
Ontario, Quebee and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces but in such case a short day on 
Saturday is usually allowed. Shorter 
hours on Saturday are frequently the 
rule also for workers employed for a 
9-hour day. 

In the manufacture of food products, 
hours of labour vary from 8 to 10 a 
day. The largest meat-packing estab- 
lishments in Ontario operate on an &- 
hour day and 48 hour week but some 
plants have a 55-hour week. In Quebec, 
a 9 or 10-hour day with a short Sa- 
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turday is the general rule in the meat- 
packing plants, and in Alberta and 
British Columbia packing-house em- 
ployees have weekly hours varying 
from 44 to 50. Persons employed in 
the manufacture of biscuits and con- 
fectionery in Toronto work from 44 to 
00 hours a week. In other Ontario 
cities, hours vary from 49 to 55, a short 
Saturday being general throughout the 
industry. In flour-milling, the 8-hour 
day prevails in the western provinces, 
the 8 or 9-hour day in Ontario and in 
Quebec a 10-hour day with a short day 
on Saturday is common. In the con- 
tinuous work in sugar refineries, the 
2-shift system of 12 each 
is general and a comparatively small 
number of skilled workers in nearly all 
the plants are employed on 8-hour 
shifts. The largest class of labour in 
the refineries is that of workers on a 
straight 10-hour day who are employed 
as mechanics, packers, shippers, etc. 


hours 


In the leather industry, the same 
variation in hours is found as in other 
industries. Working hours in tanneries 
are from 48 to 60 per week and in the 
manufacture of harness,  saddlery, 
trunks, valises, etc., the range is from 
44 to 55. In boot and shoe factories, 
in the province of Quebee where the 
largest establishments are _ located, 
weekly hours vary from 44 to 58, 52 
hours being fairly general. 


In the rubber industry, the largest 
number of employees have a’ 9-hour day 
and 491-hour week, a comparatively 
large number work 8 hours a day and 
45 to 47 hours per week. A 50-hour. 
week is fairly common and a few plants 
operate on a 10-hour day and 55-hour 
week. 
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Legislation Abroad. 


In Australia, registered collective 
agreements and the awards of the 
courts of arbitration have the force of 
legislation, and provision for an 8-hour 
day has been incorporated in these 
agreements and awards for many years. 
In New Zealand, the Factories Act 
limits hours of women and young per- 
sons to 45 in a week and hours of men 
to 48 in a week and 8% in a day. 

In South Africa, legislation restricts 


hours of factory workers to 944 hours. 


a day and 50 hours a week, hours of 
ota miners to 8 hours a day and 48 2 
delle 

In India and Japan, the laws govern- 
ing factory employment place legal 
limitation on hours of labour, in the 
former country the maximum being 60 
hours a week and in Japan the working 
hours of women and’ young persons 
under 15 years of age being limited to 
11 hours per day. At the end of three 
years, the age limit of 15 years is to be 
raised to 16. 

Of the Latin American Republics, 
Eeuador, Peru and Uruguay, have 
legislation establishing an 8-hour day. 
In Eeuador, voluntary overtime may be 
worked but punitive rates must be paid. 
In Peru, the 8-hour day is provided for 
a large number of industries but no 
provision is made for a 48-hour week or 
for the regulation of overtime, but no 
woman or young person may be em- 
ployed for more than 45 hours in a 
week. In Uruguay, the law restricts 
weekly hours to 48 for industrial and 
commercial employees and for maritime 
workers. In four of the fourteen pro- 
vinces of Argentine, legislation has 
been enacted limiting hours of labour 
.to 8 in the day and 48 in the week. In 
Chili, and the federal legislature of 
Argentine, bills have been introduced 
to provide for an 8-hour day and 48- 
hour week. 

In the republic of Panama, a law of 
1914 established the 8-hour day for in- 
dustrial and commercial employees, but 
it makes no restriction as to weekly 


hours of labour and permits overtime 
to be worked if so agreed by employers 
and workers. The federal constitution 
of Mexico confers on the constituent 
states the power to regulate labour 
matters provided they adhere to cer. 
tain standards, two of which are a 
maximum working day of 8 hours and 
a weekly rest day. Several states have 
enacted laws putting these Condiaons 
into effect. 

In Europe, legislation ceabeia tag 
hours of labour has been enacted in all 
the various countries. These laws are 
of two types, those which specify the 
industries to which they apply and the 
exceptions to be permitted and those 
which state the general principle and 
provide for its .application to the 
various industries by administrative 
orders. The two largest industrial 
states of continental Europe, France 
and Germany, have laws of the latter 
type. From 1917, earlier legislation 
limiting hours of labour was amended 
to reduce statutory working hours to 8 
per day. Collective agreements con- 
taining provision for a working-day of 
8 hours had made the practice the pre- 
vailing one in nearly all trades before 
legal force was given to it. 

Laws providing for an 8-hour day for 
railway workers have been passed in 
Franee, Germany, Italy, Austria, Fin- 
land, Poland, Spain and Switzerland. 
Exceptions are permitted in certain 
cases and special provision is generally 
made for employees engaged in work 
of an intermittent kind. Overtime work 
is restricted by the act or by regula- 
tions issued under its authority or by 
agreement, and punitive. rates of pay 
for overtime work are usually obli- 
oatory. 

Legislation in European countries 


‘covering hours of labour in industrial 


establishments puts more stress on the 
48-hour week than on the 8-hour day. 
In Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Norway, Spain and Sweden, it is pro- 
vided that the daily working hours 
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may exceed 8 if the weekly hours are 
not more than 48, the arrangement of 
hours to be made by collective agree- 
ments in some cases or by admini- 
strative order in other cases. In the 
Netherlands, the law imposes an 814 
hour day and 48-hour week, but pro- 
vides for a transitional period of four 
years during which hours of labour 
may be prolonged by 114 hours in the 
day and 7 hours in the week in certain 
undertakings. In Poland and Latvia, 
the legal limitation is a day of 8 hours 
and a 46-hour week, and in Italy, Por- 
tugal, Lithuania and Jugo-Slavia, the 
8-hour day and 48-hour week are im- 
posed by law. All these acts contain 
provisions regarding overtime work, 
some laws limiting overtime to a 
specified number of hours per day or 
per week or per year; in other coun- 
tries, the restrictions to be placed on 
the amount of overtime are at the 
discretion of the administrative author- 
ities. In almost all cases, provision is 
made for special rates of wages for 
overtime work. | 


In the European States in which the 
mining industry is an important one— 
Austria, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Fin- 
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land, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, 
Poland and Sweden—working hours of 


‘miners are limited by law to 8 per day. 


In Norway, a 944-hour day is per- 


‘mitted, but weekly hours are restricted 


to 48, and in Spain underground miners 
have a 77-hour day. Methods of eal- 
culating working hours vary, but in 
general, the hours are counted from the 
time the miners leave the surface to 
the time they return to it. 


In industries involving continuous 
processes, the majority of European 
laws make provision for a 56-hour 
week, or for an average of 56 hours a 
week over a limited number of weeks, 
and for longer hours to co-ordinate two 
successive shifts. In the iron and steel 
industry of Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Jugo-Slavia, Latvia, Lithua- 
nia, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland, the 3-shift 
system is required by law. In Norway, 
the weekly average may not exceed 48 
and in Portugal, the straight 48-hour 
week is required. In Austria, Belgium, 
Czecho - Slovakia, Jugo - Slavia and 
Poland, all work in excess of 48 hours 
must be paid for at punitive rates. 


Great Britain. 


In Great Britain, the only legislation 
regarding hours of labour is the Coal 
Mines Act, 1919, which limits the work- 
ing hours of underground workers to 
7 in a day, and the hours of surface 
men to 8 per day, and the laws govern- 
ing the employment of women and 
young persons. There are certain re- 
strictions, also, on the hours during 
which men may be employed in lead, 
pottery and rubber industries. The 
number of hours for which women and 
young persons may be employed is not 
fixed other than by the limitation im- 
posed by providing that they may be 
employed only between certain hours 
and may not be employed at night 
except in the case of boys over 16 years 
of age, who may be employed in cer- 


tain processes which require to be 
carried on continuously. 

Collective agreements govern work- 
ing conditions in all the important 
British industries, and hours of labour 
are 8 per day and from 44 to 48 per 
week. In the building trades and in 
printing and publishing, a 44-hour week 
is general. In the metal trades, in ship- 
building, the chemical, pottery and 
brick industries and in the woodwork- 
ing and furniture trades, normal week- 
ly hours are 47. In the textile industry, 
the manufacture of leather goods, the 
clothing trade, the manufacture of food 
produets and in the distributive trades, 
the 48-hour week prevails. Shift 
workers in flour-milling, paper-making 
and the manufacture of iron and steel 
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and tinplate are employed on the 3-shitt 
systera of 8 hours each. Certain day 
workers in these industries have a 47- 
hour week. The principle of the 8-hour 
day is laid down in the award of the 
Industrial Court in force on the rail- 
ways, but men may be employed for 
9 hours if necessary for economy, 
punitive rates to be paid for the ninth 
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hour. Longer hours may be worked on 
five days a week to allow of a shorter 
day once a week. At certain stations, 
where the interval between trains is 
considerable, a spread of 10 hours, or 
where further economy will result, a 
spread of 12 hours may be put in opera- 
tion for all classes except drivers, fire- 
men and guards. 


United States. 


Legislation enacted by the American law but do not limit daily hours to 8. 


Congress to limit hours of labour is 
confined to public employees, and rail- 
way workers. Postal employees and 
persons engaged on public works or on 
equipment contracted for by the federal 
evovernment have an 8-hour day. A day 
of 8 hours was made the standard day 
for reckoning the compensation of em- 
ployees engaged in the operation of 
trains in interstate ecommerce by the 
Adamson law of 1916 but overtime was 
permitted and punitive rates not re- 
quired. The Transportation Act, 1920, 
empowers the United States Railroad 
Labour Board to deeide working con- 
ditions in case of a dispute between a 
railway and its employees. In accor- 
danee with the Board’s decisions, the 
punitive overtime rates for the ninth 
hour, which had been general since 
1919, were withdrawn for all classes 
except the shop crafts. Certain classes 
retain the right to punitive rates after 
the ninth or tenth hour of work and in 
train and engine service the basic day 
is less than 8 hours. 


Laws governing hours of labour have 
been passed by the state legislatures in 
eonnection with the employment of 
women, public employees, miners, me- 
tallurgical workers and persons engag- 
ed in some special occupations. Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and the 
District of Columbia limit to 8 hours 
the working day of women in certain 
occupations. California, Utah and the 
District of. Columbia also restrict 
weekly hours to 48, while Massachusetts 
and North Dakota have a 48-hour week 


These laws cover manufacturing and 
mereantile establishments in all cases 
except Arizona and Wisconsin. Laun- 
dries, hotels and restaurants, telephone 
and telegraph offices are included in 
the majority of cases. Manufacturing 
plants are not within the scope of the 
Arizona law and that of Wisconsin 
refers only to street railway employees 


in first-class cities. 


Hours of labour on public works 
have been legally restricted to 8 is one 
day in 18 of the states as follows: 
California, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wyom- 
ing. Ohio also limits weekly hours to 
48. Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota and Oregon 
limit the hours of manual workers em- 
ployed on state work to 8 per day and 
Colorado and Massachusetts restrict 
weekly hours to 48. Employees engag- 
ed on material contracted for by the 
state have an 8-hour day in Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, New York, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas and 
Washington, Oregon limiting weekly 
hours to 48, Massachusetts provides 
for an 8-hour day and a 44-hour week 
for persons working on public printing. 

A large number of American cities 
have made provision for an 8-hour day 
in their charters or have enacted 8-hour 
ordinances to cover municipal work. 

Laws establishing an 8-hour day for 
underground miners are in. force in 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, 
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Montana, Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah and 
Wyoming, for all coal miners in the 
state of Washington, for lead and zine 
miners in Kansas and for all miners in 
Nevada. In Arizona, Montana, and 
Pennsylvania, hoisting engineers at 
mines have a statutory 8-hour day. 

Legislation providing an 8-hour day 
for workers about mineral reduction 
plants has been enacted in Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Utah and 
Wyoming. 

In addition to these state laws cover- 
ing certain classes of employees, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Missouri, New 
York and Pennsylvania have laid down 
the principle that 8 hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work unless otherwise 
agreed. Work after 8 hours is to be 
paid extra compensation, but punitive 
rates are not required. Illinois and 
Indiana have similar laws with regard 
to manual labour; Montana, labour on 
public highways; Ohio, work in manu- 
facturing plants or in mining, and Wis- 
consin, work im manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Arizona has an 8-hour law 
for employees in electric power plants 
and Nevada one for workers in plaster 
and cement mills. Arkansas and Con- 
necticut mit the working hours of 
employees controlling the movement of 
trains to 8 in one day and Montana 
limits the hours of persons employed 
on irrigation works to 8 daily. 

In the United States, collective agree- 
ments do not cover so large a propor- 
tion of workers as in Britain. In the 
anthracite and bituminous mining in- 
dustries, an 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week are in force for over 90 per cent 
of the employees, but the non-union 
miners have longer hours. Surface 
workers have, as a rule, longer hours 
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than the underground men. In a large 
part of the iron and steel industry, the 
two-shift system has been in force 
among workers engaged in the econ- 
tinuous processes of the industry, but 
the movement toward the elimination 
of the 12-hour day has gained impetus 
recently with the decision of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute to 
adopt the 3-shift system as rapidly as 
labour can be supplied. The report of 
the United States Census of Manu- 
factures, 1919, states that in 1909, 96.5 
per cent of the wage-earners in the iron 
and steel industry were in establish- 
ments where the prevailing hours of 
labour were over 60 per week and in 
1919 only 67 per cent were in this class. 
In 1910, only one per cent of the 
workers in blast furnaces had an 8-hour 
day, but in 1920 18 per cent worked 8 
hours daily. 

In 1919, in the American manufactur- 
ing industries as a whole, 48.6 per cent 
of the wage-earners were in plants 
where the prevailing hours of labour 
were 48 per week or less, and if only 
the large plants in the chief industrial 
centres be considered, the proportion 
of persons working 8 hours a day is 
much greater. In 1914, the proportion 
of workers on an 8-hour day was 11.9 
per cent. Meat-packers, garment 
workers and the larger part of the 
woollen industry have an 8-hour day. 
About 70 per cent of the employees in 
the boot and shoe industry have a 
working week of 48 hours or less. In 
the organized bakery trades, building 
trades, granite and stone trades, among 
laundry workers, linemen, metal 
workers, mill workers and in printing 
and publishing, the prevailing hours of 
labour in the cities vary from 44 to 48 
per week. 
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“VALIDITY OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


Judgment of Mr. Justice Orde in case arising out of dispute between the 
Toronto Electric Commission and certain of their employees. 





EFERENCE was made in the Sept- 

ember issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
on page 986 to an interim injunction 
eranted by Mr. Justice Orde in the 
Supreme Court of Ontario restraining 
a Board appointed under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, from 
interfering with the business of the 
Toronto Electric Commission or from 


exercising any of the powers conferred. 


on such a Board by section 38 of the 
Act. The revised reasons for the judg- 


ment have since been received and are 


published below, for general infcrm- 
ation. Steps are being taken for an 
appeal against this judgment. 


Text of Judgment 


ToroNTO ELECTRIC COMMISSIONERS V. SNIDER 
et al. 
(Motion for an interim injunction before 
Mr. Justiee Orde in Court, Toronto, 22nd, 
23rd and 27th August, 1923.) 

Orde, J.:—By virtue of secs. 16 and 17 of 
1, Geo. V., ch. 119, and secs. 34 (2) and 36 


(1) of the Public Utilities Act, R. 8. O., 1914, . 


ch. 204, the plaintiffs are a body corporate 
charged with the duty of managing and 
operating the municipal electric light, heat 
and power works of the City of Toronto. 
That duty calls for’ the employment of a 
large number of men. 


In June last representatives of certain of 
the plaintiffs’ employees applied ‘to the 
Federal Minister of Labour under the provi- 
sions. of the Dominion Industrial Disputes 
Investigation. Act, 1907, 6-7, Edw. VII, ch. 
20, for the appointment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. After some cor- 
respondence between the interested parties 
and the Minister, the Minister established 
a Board, and the plaintiffs declining to re- 
commend any person for appointment as their 
nominees upon the Board, the Minister appoint- 
ed one for them under par. 2 of sec. 8 of the 
Act. The present defendants constitute the 
Board so appointed. 

The plaintiffs at once took exception to 
the authority of the Board and to the power 
of the Minister of Labour under the Act to 


fe 
( 
\ 
appoint a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation +o enquire into matters concerning the 
operation by the plaintiffs of a public utility 
belonging to, or managed as a department 
of a municipality, or to interfere with the 
civil or municipal rights of the plaintiffs. 
The Board refused to give effect to the 
plaintiffs’ protest and issued an appointment 
to proceed with the enquiry. The plaintiff 
thereupon launched this action, and moved 
upon notice for an interim injunction, and 
after notice had been given by my direction 
to the Attorney-General of Ontario and the | 
Attorney-General of Canada, pursuant to sec. 
33 of the Cntario Judicature Act, the motion | 
was very fully argued on the 27th instant. 

The writ by its endorsement claimed a 
declaration that the defendants are acting 
without lawful authority as a Board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
its amendments in respect of an alleged ~ 
dispute between the plaintiffs and certain of 
their employees, and an injunction. 

The points in issue are such that, notwith- 
standing their importance, it is impossible 
to postpone a decision upon them until the 
trial of the action. Mr. Duncan declined to 
consent to the motion being turned into a 
motion for judgment, but the intention of the 
Board to proceed immediately with the en- 
quiry necessitated a decision upon what. is 
substantially the whole question involved, 
though given upon an interlocutory motion. 


The question to be determined is whether 
or not the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, with its amendments, was within 
the powers of the Parliament of Canada, 
having regard to the provisions of section 
91 and 92 of the British North America Act 
which divides the power to legislate betweeu 
the Parliament.of Canada and the legislatures 
of the respective provinces. 

Counsel ‘for the defendants does not 
contend that the subject matter of the Act 
falls within any of the 29 enumerated classes 
expressly assigned to the Dominion Parlia- 
ment by sec. 91 but he says that it does not 
come within any of the 16 classes exclusively 
assigned to the provinces by see. 92 and that 
therefore it falls to the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament under the residuary 
power given by the opening words of sec. 91, 
as a law made for the peace, order and good 
government of Canada and he contends that 
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when so legislating the Parliament of Canada 
may, as ancillary to the main subject matters 
of the Act, enact laws which interfere with 
or override civil and municipal rights within 
the provinces. 

The features of the Act to which objection 
is taken by the plaintiffs are to be found in 
those sections which interfere with civil 
rights and not in the innocuous sections which 
provide some means for. settling industrial 
disputes. It is those provisions for concilia- 
tion and those alone that counsel for the 
defendant relies upon as falling within the 
residuary powers under section 91 and as 
justifying the ancillary coercive sections. 

It may not be amiss to observe parentheti- 


eally that it is open to argument that legisla- 


tion for the appointment of a Board whose 
sole duty is to endeavour to adjust a dispute 
but who are clothed with no coercive powers, 
and whose judgment or award has no binding 
effect, is not a ‘‘law’’ at all in the sense in 
which that word is used in sections 91 and 92 
of the B. N. A. Act. The same end might be 
attained by a mere resolution of the House 
of Commons or the Senate. Such a resolution 
could not affect civil rights, and I can see 
little practical difference between an Aci 
of Parliament or of a provincial legislature 
merely appointing a body for that purpose, 
and a resolution passed by any deliberative 
body of men. A municipal council might do 
it, or any religious or fraternal body might 
do it, with as much force of law as the Aci 
in question when stripped of all those provi- 
sions which interfere with civil rights or 
municipal powers. But it is not upon any 
such construction that my judgment in based. 
It may be that any act which the Canadian 
Parliament or a provincial legislature sees 
fit to pass is a ‘‘law’’ within the meaning of 
sec. 91 and 92 of the B. N. A. Act. 


The Act in question is entitled ‘‘An Act 
to aid in the Prevention and Settlement of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Mines and Industries 
connected with Public Utilities, ’’ 

The definition of ‘‘employers’’ by par. 
(c) of sec. 2 in effect limits the operation of 
the Act to those employing ten or more per- 
sons and who own or operate ‘‘any mining 
property, agency or transportation or com- 
munication, or public service utility, includ- 
ing, except as hereinafter prescribed, rail- 
ways whether operated by steam, electricity 


or other motive power, steamships, telegraph | 


and telephone lines, gas, electric light, water 
and power works’’. 

The range of enquiry and investigation is 
to be found in the definition of ‘‘dispute’’ 
and ‘‘industrial dispute’’ in par. (e) of sec. 
2. 

(e) ‘*Dispute’’ or ‘‘industrial dispute’’ 
means any dispute between an employer and 
one or more of his employees as to matters 
or things affecting or relating to work done 

by him or them, or as to the privileges, rights 
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and duties of employers or employees (not 
involving any such violation thereof as 
constitutes an indictable offence); and, with- 
out limiting the general nature of the above 
definition, includes all matters relating to— 
(1) the wages allowance or other remunera- 
tion of employees, or the price paid or to be 
paid in respect of employment, (2) the hours 
of employment, sex, age, qualification or status 
of employees, and the mode, terms, and condi- 
tions of employment: (3) the employment of 
children or any person or persons or class of 
persons, or the dismissal of or refusal to 
employ any particular person or persons or 
class of persons: (4) claims on the part of 
an employer or any employee as to whether 
and, if so, under what circumstances, pre- 
ference of employment should or should not 
be given to one class over another of persons 
being or not being members of labour or other 
organizations, British subjects or aliens: (5) 
materials supplied and alleged to be bad, 
unfit or unsuitable, or damage alleged to 
have been done to work: (6) any established 
custom or usage, either generally or in the 
particular district affected:- (7) the interpre- 
tation of an agreement or a clause thereof. 


It is not easy to review all the provisions 
of the Act, in detail. Its scheme is very 
simple. By sec. 5, whenever any dispute (as 
defined by section 2) exists between an em- 
ployer (as so defined) and any of his em- 
ployees which the parties cannot adjust, 
application may be made by either party to 
the Minister for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. Then follow provisions for 
the appointment of the Board and for the 
procedure before it. The Board’s duties are 
to enquire into the matters in dispute and to 
‘fendeavour to bring about a settlement’’ 
and failing a settlement to report (sec. 23 
and 25). The Board is not, however, a body 
of arbitrators, and its report and the findings 
and recommendations therein have no binding 
effect whatever, and cannot be enforced, un- 
less the parties have expressly agreed to that 
effect (sec. 62 and 64). 

But it is certain coercive features of the 
Act to which exception is especially taken by 
the plaintifis. The Board is empowered to 
summon witnesses including the parties so 
the dispute, to compel the production of 
books, papers and other documents, and 9 
enter buildings and other premises for pur- 
poses of inspection, and to interrogate per- 
sons therein, and these powers are sanctioned 
by penalties for failure to attend or to give 
evidence or to permit inspection (Sees. 39, 
32, 33, 36, 37 and. 38). 

Sections 56 to 59 contain extremely drastic 
provisions designed to preserve the status quo 
from the moment the Minister grants the 
application for a Board until it has made 
its report. Notwithstanding that the several 
contracts of employment may have come to 
an end, or be subject to cancellation, for 
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cause, neither the employers on the one hand 
nor the employees on the other can exercise 
their ordinary civil rights of bringing the 
engagement to an end, or of refusing to 
renew upon the same terms, if either party 
sees fit to apply for a Board of Conciliation, 
without subjecting themselves to serious 
penalties. Having in view the definition of 
‘‘dispute’’ in sec. 2, (e), which includes, for 
example, ‘‘the interpretation of an agree- 
ment or a clause thereof’’, questions as to 
materials used, hours of employment, sex and 
age of employees and other matters going far 
beyond the mere question of wages, the far 
reaching effect of the prohibitions contained 
in sec. 56 to 59 will be appreciated. Once the 
reference to the Board is made neither the 
employer nor the employee can put an end to 
the existing situation. The employee must 
still be retained in his employment and the 
employer must still pay the same wages, and 
the employee may not discontinue his em- 
ployment, the result being that the civil 
rights of both parties to the dispute are 
seriously interfered with. Their hands are 
tied. They continue to be bound by a bar- 
gain which they never made until the Board 
has made its report. It can hardly be sug- 
gested for a moment that these provisions 
are not a direct interference with the civil 
rights of the parties. That is particularly 
the case if the dispute is over “the inter- 
pretation of an agreement’’. An employer 
or employee who seeks the interpretation of 
an existing agreement may find that instead 
of being able to go to the courts for a 
decision he must await the report of the 
Board, though that report cannot affect his 
legal rights in any way whatever. But ia 
the meantime neither party can put an end 
to the contract on the ground of its alleged 
breach, or exercise any other civil right 
given him by the law of the province if it 
comes within the dispute submitted to the 
Board. 


Mr. Duncan justified all tnese provisions 
which interfere with the civil rights of the 
parties as being merely ancillary to the main 
purpose and object of the Act, namely, the 
settlement of industrial disputes and the pre- 
vention of strikes and lockouts, which, as he 
argues, comes within the authority reserved 
to the Parliament of Canada by sec. 91: ‘‘To 
make laws for the peace, order and good 
government of Canada in relation to all 
matters not coming within the classes of 
subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to 
the Legislatures of the Provinces’’. Assuming 
that the main purpose or object of the Act 
falls within the residuary power of Parlia- 
ment under section 91, the judgment of the 
Judicial Committee in City of Montreal V. 
Montreal Street Railway Co., (1912) A. C. 
333, has made it clear that the provision at 
the end of sec. 91, which limits the provincial 
powers even in matters exclusively assigned 
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to the provinces, applies only to the 29 
enumerated classes of subjects assigned by 
sec. 91 to the Parliament of Canada and 
‘‘that to those matters which are not specifi- 
ed amongst the enumerated subjects of 
legislation in sec. 91 the exception at its end 
has no application, and that in legislating 
with respect to matters not so enumerated 
the Dominion Parliament has no authority 
to encroach upon any class of subjects which 
is exclusively assigned to the Provincial 
Législatures,, by. sec. ;,92’’.. Cp. 343)... Mr. 
Justice Duff, who was one of the three judges 
whose judgment was ultimately confirmed by 
the Privy Council in The Board of Commerce 
case (1920), 60, 8. C. R., 456, at p. 508, makes. 
this statement: ‘‘There is no case of which 
J am aware in which a Dominion statute not 
referable to one of the classes of legislaticn 
included in the enumerated heads of sec. 91 
and being of such a character that from a 
provincial point of view it should be con- 
sidered legislation dealing with ‘property and 
civil rights’, has been held competent to the 
Dominion under the introductory clause.’’ 


The Act in question here, in my judgmeni, 
purports to interfere in the most direct and 
positive manner with the civil rights of em- 
ployers and employees, and also with the 
municipal institutions of this province, both 
subject matters of legislation exclusively 
assigned to the provinces by numbers 8 and 
13 of the subjects enumerated in section 92. 
That the operation of an electric lighting, 
heating and power system for municipal pur- 
poses in within the competence of a provin- 
cial legislature was held by a Divisional 
Court in Smith v. City of London (1909), 20, 
O. L. R., 133, and the system is none the less 


-& municipal one merely because it is operated 


by a commission having a separate corporate 
existence, but nevertheless a distinct de- 
partment of the municipal government 
of the City of Toronto constituted by 
special legislation, for that purpose, of the 
provincial legislature. Municipal institutions. 
and the provincial power to legislate in 
respect thereof are of course subject to en- 
croachment by the exercise of the Federal 
powers over the 29 subjects enumerated in 
sec. 91, but under the decision in the 
Montreal ease, supra, no such eneroach- 
ment can be justified when the Dominion 
Parliament is legislating under the residuary 
power. 


If it is suggested that by the provisions: 
which impose penalties, and which subject 
both employer and employee to criminal pro- 
secution for failure to observe the prohibi- 
tions imposed by the Act, it may be justified 
under the Federal power to pass criminal 
laws, then I think the judgment of the Privy 
Council in the Board of Commerce case, where: 
a similar contention was made, is applicable. 
Lord Haldane points out there that the 
Dominion Parliament cannot pass legislation 
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interfering with provincial rights and attempt 
to justify it by ancillary provisions creating 
erimes: In re the Board of Commerce Act, 
1919, and the Combines and Fair Prices Act, 
1919; (1922))d) AwC.c191):at pp. 198:and, 199. 


The recent judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee delivered on the 25th July last in the 
case of Fort Frances Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany v. Manitoba Free Press Co. might lend 
colour to the suggestion that there may be 
cases, notwithstanding what was laid down 
in the Montreal Street Railway case, where 
in a ‘‘national emergency’’ the Parliament 
of Canada may have power to pass legislation 
under the residuary clause infringing upon 
provincial rights. If that is what is meant, 
the decision in the Montreal Street Railway 
case must be read with some qualification. 
Mr. Duncan urged that the prevention of 
strikes and lockouts was a matter of such 
national importance as to bring the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act within the 
principle enunciated by Lord Haldane in the 
Fort Frances case (assuming that it has 
enunciated a principle which departs from 
that Jaid down in the Montreal Street Raitl- 
way case) but whatever the power of Parlia- 
ment may be to legislate expressly in the 
event of an existing or threatened nation- 
wide strike of such proportions as to con- 
stitute a national danger, I am unable to see 
how an Act of general application which may 
be invoked by 10 employees can be treated 
as having been passed to meet a ‘‘national 
emergency’’ in the sense in which the Fort 
Frances judgment uses that term. That 
judgment will require careful thought before 
giving it any application at variance with 
earlier decisions of the Judicial Committee, 
and it may be that the Judicial Committee 
justified the War Measures Act, 1914, as 
competent to the Dominion ‘‘under ‘other 
powers which may well be implied in the 
constitution’’. As the judgment says: ‘‘It 
is clear that in normal circumstances the 
Dominion Parliament could not have so 
legislated as to set up the machinery of 
control over the paper manufacturers’’ which 
was there in question. Here there is nothing 
abnormal or necessarily of national impor- 
tance in an industrial dispute or in a 
threatened strike or lockout, and the desire 
of the Dominion Parliament to prevent 
strikes and lockouts, however laudable it may 
be, and however effective the machinery 
devised for the purpose might be if Parlia- 
ment were not hampered by a divided field 
of legislative power, cannot empower Parlia- 
ment to invade either directly, or indirectly, 
under the guise of ancillary legislation, right, 
either given by the civil laws of the province 
or existing under the exclusive provincial 
authority to legislate as to municipal institu- 
tions. I have not overlooked the decision in 
the Province of Quebec, Montreal Street Rail- 
way Co. v. Board of Conciliation and Inve- 
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stigation (1913), Q. R. 44, S. C. 350. The 
authority of that decision has been so affected 
by later decisions of the Privy Council that 
I do not see that it is binding upon me or 
that it is now a correct exposition of the law. 


Counsel for the defendants raised the 
objection that there could be no ground for 
an interim injunction until the Board took 
or threatened to take steps to put the 
coercive provisions of the Act into operation. 
But when asked if he would undertake on 
their behalf not to do so, he declined. I do 
not think that the plaintiffs are called upon 
to wait until the defendants are about to 
enter their works and have demanded the 
production of their books and documents 
before coming to the Court. The granting 
of an interim injunction is, if course, a 
matter of discretion, but it calls for ‘he 
exercise of a little common sense. I think 
the plaintiffs are entitled to assume that the 
Board may see fit to exercise or put into 
force all or any of the coercive powers given 
to it by the Act, and are not bound to wait 
until the defendants are demanding admis- 
sion at their front door. 

Mr. Duncan also raised certain objections 
to the form of the action, urging that it was 
not a case of a declaratory judgment as 
claimed by the writ and that no action lay 
against the defendants. It will be for the 
trial judge to deal with the former objections, 
but I desire to point out that if an action 
for an injunction lies against these de- 
fendants, it is of little practical importance 
whether the plaintiffs ask for a declaratory 
judgment as to the validity of the Act or not, 
if in order to determine the right to an 
injunction or otherwise the Court must pass 
upon the constitutionality of the Act or of 
some of its provisions. As to the defendants 
being proper parties, if they are claiming to 
exercise to the detriment of the plaintiffs, 
powers for which there is no legal sanction, 
the plaintiffs are clearly entitled to enforce 
their rights by injunction. 

I ought to add that I have come to this 
conclusion with reluctance. I am of course 
merely dealing with the bald question of law 
which presents itself for consideration under 
the provisions of the British North America 
Act. It seems to be generally recognized 
that the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act has been a beneficial one and has 
facilitated the settlement of numerous 
disputes, and it is to be hoped that whatever 
the ultimate decision as to its constitutionality 
may be it will be found possible to pass 
legislation, either Federal or provincial or 
both, which will maintain the efficiency of 
the scheme of the Act. 

The plaintiffs press for an injunction 
restraining the defendants from performing 
any of the functions which they are called 
upon by the Act to perform on the ground 
that the whole Act is unconstitutional. I am 
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not prepared upon a mere interlocutory mo- 
tion to go that far; whether or not an inno- 
cent enquiry as to an industrial dispute, not 
fortified by any coercive power, is beyond the 
competence of the Canadian Parliament, I 
do not think it necessary at this stage tu 
determine. 


The injunction ought to go restraining the 
defendants from interfering in any way with 
the business of the plaintiffs and from enter- 
ing upon the premises of the plaintiffs for the 
purpose of examining their works or exercis- 
ing any of those powers given them by sec- 
tion 38. They have no power to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses, or the production of 
books, papers or other documents either by 
the plaintiffs or by anyone else who chooses 
to withhold them. Of course individual 
witnesses not parties to those proceedings get 
no technical protection from this judgment. 
What remains is that the powers of the Board 
of Conciliation are in my opinion limited to 
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an investigation merely of a _ voluntary 
character. I think they have no power to 
enforce, by the means the Act has provided, 
any of the provisions which interfere with 
the liberty or freedom of the parties to 
contract, or the right to strike or lockout, or 
to carry on their respective businesses as 
they may see fit. I do not think sections 
56, 57, 58 and 59 are effective. Those sec- 
tions have really nothing to do with the 
immediate subject matters of this interim 
injunction because the Conciliation Board 
does not necessarily enforce them; they are 
perhaps enforceable by anyone who chooses. 
to lay an information. The Board is, in my 
judgment, limited to thé innocuous duty of 
investigating and making a report, but cannot. 
put into force those drastic provisions of the 
Act which interfere with the civil and 
municipal rights or the rights of property of 
any party to the dispute. The injunction will 
continue until the trial, the question of costs. 
being reserved to be disposed of by the trial. 
judge. 


CONDITIONS IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Reports of the United States Coal Commission. 


ON September 15 the United States 

Coal Commission issued a report on 
labour relations in the bituminous coal 
mining industry, which deals very fully 
with the subject. The report is based 
on information obtained by a body of 
field investigators who spent from 
March 15 to June 15 in the coal fields 
interviewing owners, company officers, 
labour commissions, union officials and 
others and ettending meetings of the 
Union and operators and sessions of 
joint adjustment organizations. 


Emphasis is laid on the complexity 
of the problem due to the great diver- 
sity of conditions. Among the more 
important faetors making for diversity 
are physical conditions of the coal 
regions, transportation facilities, the 
freight rate structure, market condi- 
tions, types of companies, racial com- 
position of the working force and com- 
munity conditions, organizations of 
operators and of workers, and of 
industrial relations. 


_The frequency of strikes and suspen- 
slons of work in the bituminous field is 


noted, but it is pointed out that from 
1899 to 1921 the time lost by strikes. 
amounted only to 9.8 per cent of the 
total idle time from all causes in the 
industry. Three main types of strikes. 
are described: (a) strikes to secure a 
union agreement, (b) suspensions of 
work on the expiration of an agree- 
ment because of failure to renew agree- 
ment, (c) local or petty strikes fre- 
quently taking place in violation of an 
agreement. These strikes, however, 
cause very little reduction in total out- 
put but their chief significance lies in 
their effect on industrial relations. 
Their elimination is primarily a pro- 
blem in administration on the part of 
the union and secondarily on the part 
of management of the joint adjustment 
machinery. 


Reference is made to the bad effect. 
on industrial relations of unduly parti- 
san propaganda, and to the wrong at-. 
titude frequently adopted toward each 
other by operators and mine officials. 
on the one hand and union officials and 


miners on the other. 
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On September 22, the Commission 
issued its final report in which are 
summarized its conclusions and general 
recommendations which were set forth 
at greater length in previous reports. 
The recommendations were in brief as 
follows: 


First among the Commission’s reecommend- 
ations is that Congress make definite provi- 
sion on a permanent basis for continuing the 
collection of coal facts both to instruct 
public opinion and to guide the adminis- 
trative correction of abuses..... In_ its 
educational relation to both the general 
pubic and the coal industry, the Government 
occupies a well defined field of endeavour. We 
therefore recommend that the Congress de- 
signate an agency to unite with the industry 
in continuing studies of unemployment, as an 
effect of irregular operation of the rate 


' structure, serving as the medium of publicity 


for rate information in the non-union fields 
as well as of all other basic facts on which 
industrial relations depend. 

With continuous investigation of this type, 
the Governr ent agency is best prepared to 
make under authority of the President the 


special compulsory investigation whenever 
the prospect of failure to renew an agree- 
ment is imminent, and with continous 


publicity of this type the people will be best 
prepared to focus upon the negotiators the 
irresistible moral pressure implicit in their 
joint obligation to furnish the public with 
COBT iiarsue 

To reduce the hazards in coal mining, 
State and Federal governments must co- 
operate in inspection, revision of mining codes, 
Supervision of compensation insurance, and 
in safety education. For the betterment of 
operating methods and working conditions, 
State inspectors must be freed from _poli- 
tics; also, the codes of some States badly 
need revision, and in this the Federal Bureau 
of Mines can render’ special service, 
since unification is essential to- remove 
unfair competition based on the dif- 
ferent operating costs under the widely 
varying safety standards in neighbouring 
States. The Federal Government is in a 
position to contribute to the education of 
the industry since the Bureau of Mines has 
gone far in its investigation of every 
element of mine safety operating methods, 
explosives, and equipment. What is imperative 
is rigid enforcement of regulations based on 
present knowledge.... 

The consolidation, grouping, or pooling of 
bituminous mining operations should be not 
only permitted but encouraged, with a view 
to securing more steady production, Tess spe- 
culative prices, a wider use of long-term con- 
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tracts with consumers, better living condi- 
tions, more regular employement, and lower 
costs. The existing legal barriers to such 
an economic arrangement should be removy- 
ed, retaining, however, the necessary pro- 
tection to the public interest, by requiring 
supervision of the financial structure of the 
consolidation, as is prescribed in the Trans- 
portation Act for railroad consolidation.... 

A substantial part of the amount paid in 
royalties and in excess profits represents a 
return to owners of wealth who perform 
therefore no useful social service and who 
take no part in production. This form of 
ownership does not inerease efficiency or 
economy or conservation. It does not con- 
tribute to the mining of coal or to making 
it cheaper. There is no way in which this 
first deduction from the value of the pro- 
duct can be forcibly prevented, as far as 
this Commission is aware, except through 
government ownership, which we believe to 
be both undesirable and impracticable, or by 
taxation on the excess profits and royalties, 
which we recommend, although with no ex- 
pectation that it will be completely effective 
as a remedy. Not through governmental co- 
ercion but through the enlightened  self- 
interest of producers and consumers, the 
real remedy is to be sought.... 

We urge upon the industry a fuller ap- 
preciation of the common interest of mine 
worker and operator in most of the problems. 
that the industry faces. In the all-important 
matter of mine safety, for instance, miners 
and operators should join forces. The res- 
ponsibility of. the management to equip and 
operate the mine with every safety precau- 
tion must be matched by individual respon- 
sibility by every foreman and _ worker. 
Through miners’ organizations and _ safety 
committees, with regular meetings of offi- 
cials and workers, much can be done by 
joint action to protect their common interest.. 
This common interest in continuous and suc- 
cessful operation finds a concrete expression 
in the present British wage agreement, which 
provides that miners and owners share the 
profits of the business in defined proportions,, 
the profits being figured not on a sing’e mine. 
but on the whole district. The plan is equit-. 
able and would probably have won even 
more enthusiastic support in a more pros- 
perous period than the past two years have 
been in the British coal trade, and after a 
longer trial this form of adjusting wages to 
results may prove to bring about the highly 
desirable full cooperation of employer and 
employees in seeking efficiency. 

Another opportunity for cooperative ef- 
fort is in the betterment of conditions out- 
side the mine. Living conditions cannot be 
standardized either in company towns or 
Where miners own or rent their homes in- 
dependently of employers, but they can be. 
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greatly improved. Water should be more 
generally brought into the houses to save 
work for house-wives and to encourage clean- 
liness. Bath houses at the mines should be 
required in all States. There should be more 
good roads. Sewers should be _ provided 
where the expense is not prohibitive and far 
better sanitary arrangements where sewers 
are impracticable. Mining camps and towns 
are not rural in any proper sense even when 
they are small. Fresh milk and fresh veget- 
ables should form a larger part of the or- 
dinary diet of the miner’s family. The dirty 
one-cow dairy should ‘be inspected and clean- 
ed up or abolished. Education in the ele- 
mentary prineivles of diet, the choice and 
preparation of foods is sorely needed. Faci- 
lities for healthy out-door recreation should 
be very greatly increased. Schools should 
be improved.... 


In their labour relations, common interest 
should lead both operators and the miners, 
through their organizations, to study the 
problem of unemployment and together seek 
to stabilize the industry; to study by joint 
committees the whole rate structure and its 
relations to the different jobs in the mines; 
and to perfect the machinery for settling 
disputes through conciliation or voluntary 
arbitration, with the adoption in the non- 
union fields of adequate checks on the exer- 
cise of the right to discharge. 


On the part of the operators we recom- 
mend that more attention be paid to the 
problem of labour adjustment. The success 
of many companies in establishing good re- 
lations warrants special attention to the 
training of foremen in management and to 
the centering of responsibility in labour re- 
lations. The operators also need more ef- 
fective organization for labour relations and 
we recommend district and national labour 
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commissioners, men of the highest type, who 
ean work out a national labour policy. If 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law prevents the 
operators from combining together for the 


purpose of collective bargaining with the 
miners, which the Commission does not be- 


lieve is the case, then Congress should ex- 


‘empt them from the operation of the law 


for that purpose. 


While complete autonomy for the widely 
separated districts may be impracticable, we 
suggest that the two parties in collective 
bargaining should work-out a system of na- 
tional negotiation with district agreements, 
which will avoid standard-cutting wars be- 
tween districts and secure adequate flexi- 
bility to meet necessary district conditions. 

There are valid objections to the check- 
off, especially in the collection of fines and 
assessments, and it has also injurious effect 
upon the union in divorcing the problem of 
income from the winning of membership, 
and in the resulting lack of closeness of 
contact and of educational service and con- 
trol by the higher officers to the lower of- 
ficers, and to the rank and file members of 
the union; yet the check-off is not vital 
enough to justify the suspension of opera- 
tions, whether the union is seeking to ex- 
tend its use or the operators seeking to 
throw it’ out... 


Storage of coal by consumers is the bal- 
ance wheel between fluctuating consumption 
and variable production. Regular, system- 
atic, large scale storage of bituminous coal, 
then, is the public’s largest opportunity in 
helping to solve the coal problem, and the 
consumer’s responsibility may be said to be 
proportionate to his annual requirements... 
Another way open to the consumer in aid 
of more regular mine operation and steadier 
market is the purchase of coal on contract. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASE AND ITS PREVENTION IN ONTARIO 


‘THE forty-first annual report of the 

Board of Health of Ontario for the 
year 1922 includes an account of the 
work of the Division of Industrial Hy- 
viene during that period. The most im- 
portant work of this Division is to pro- 
mote the provision of facilities within 
industrial establishments for the pre- 
vention of sickness and accident. It is 
estimated that about two years must 


elapse before an establishment which 
has installed such a service begins to 
receive any financial benefit, but. al- 
though the returns are deferred by this 
waiting period, employers have seldom, 
if ever, been known to discontinue their 
efforts in sickness prevention once be- 
gun. It is estimated that eight or nine 
days are lost yearly by each industrial 
worker through sickness, and it is 
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equally in the interest of employer and 
employed to take measures to prevent 
such losses. Representatives of the Div- 
ision held conferences during the year 
with prominent employers, and mea- 
sures were devised which should bear 
fruit when industrial conditions im- 
prove. 

A number of industrial establish- 
ments in Ontario which carry on hazar- 
dous processes now employ the services 
of physicians for the periodic examin- 
ation of their employees. No new full- 
time physicians were appointed to in- 
dustry during the year, but the number 
of industrial nurses showed an increase. 
Many employers now provide facilities 
for keeping a record of time loss from 
sickness among their workers, and the 
demand is increasing among employers 
and physicians for information on pro- 
blems of health in industry. 

The Division urges physicians to pay 
particular attention, in diagnosing sick- 
ness, to the occupation of the patient. 
In order to further this work it has 
compiled information for example on 
the subject of lead poisoning, including 
the main processes in. which lead is 
used, points in diagnosis, means of pre- 
vention, and legislative provisions. As 
the result of information obtained re- 
garding occupational disease, certain 
recommendations have been made as to 
the special training of medical students 
in the subjects involved. 

Investigations of poisoning in certain 
hazardous occupations showed the fol- 
lowing results. Of a group of house- 
painters and decorators, all men of long 
experience at the trade, complaints and 


defects which might be due to the mat- 


erial used in work were found in 61 per 
cent, but in less than 10 per cent were 
these diseases severe enough to present 
a elinical picture of a case of lead 
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poisoning. The outstanding complaints 
found in painters were poor appetite, 
indigestion, constipation, pyorrhea and 
bad teeth, frequent coughs and colds, 
nocturnal polyuria, high blood pres- 
sure, hardened arteries, pallor of the 
face, headaches and neuralgia. In add- 
ition there are of course more pronounc- 
ed effects of lead poisoning. An invest- 
igation of paint manufacturing plants 
had not been completed at the end of 
the year. 


In a similar group of furniture finish- 
ers 70 per cent of the men examined 
showed no effects from the substances 
in which they worked. The remainder 
had complaints which might be due to 
the nature of their work, but only 10 
per cent had enough associated symp- 
toms to be considered affected to any 
extent by the volatile bodies used. The 
outstanding complaints in this group 
were poor morning appetite, indigestion, 
constipation, (teeth and gums not 
affected as with painters), throat 
irritation and expectoration, pallor of 
face, headaches, dizziness and change 
in weight. An investigation into min- 
ers’ phthisis was completed during the 
year. Cases of incipient phthisis dis- 
covered were followed up, and all the 
men are now engaged in other occupa- 
tions in the mining camps. Similar in- 
vestigations were made into the effect 
on the workers of occupations in, spray 
painting, storage batteries, benzol and 
other classes of establishment. The 
report urges the need of more accurate 
records of the length of time workers 
are exposed to industrial hazard, and 
of the history of various symptoms in 
the diagnosis. Until this is done it will 
be difficult to estimate the influence of 
the workers’ daily exposure to the 
effects of dangerous substances. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO IN 1922 





survey of the results so far achieved 

under the Ontario Minimum Wage 
Act is made by the Board in their se- 
cond annual report, covering the year 
1922. At the time this report was is- 
sued five of the Board’s orders had 
been in force for at least a year, that 
is, the orders governing laundries, dye 
works, ete., in Toronto, in other large 
cities, and throughout the province; the 
order covering the confectionery and 
paper goods group in Toronto; and that 
eoverning saleswomen and others in re- 
tail stores in Toronto. During the year 
1922 the Board issued fourteen new 
orders, dealing with at last sixty trades 
and covering at least 53,000 female 
workers. These orders have been sum- 
marized from time to time in previous 
issues of the LaBouR GAZETTE. 

It is claimed that although the orders 
were issued in a period of falling wages 
the average wages in the occupations 
covered by the orders have advanced 
rather than receded. ‘‘Our statistics 
show’’ the report states, ‘‘that the work- 
ers are better off in the trades concern- 
ed than they were before the orders 
went into force. It is reascnable to 
infer that without the protection afford- 
ed by these orders they would have been 
much worse off’’. These claims are sup- 
ported, in regard to the first five orders, 
by tables showing wage conditions be- 
fore each order was issued, and after 
the order had been in force for a year. 
Thus, taking the confectionery manu- 
facturing group the. average. weekly 
wages of adult female workers rose from 
$10.99 to $14.20, while the average 
wages of girls under 18 dropped from 
$9.84 to $9.52. The numberof young 
cirls who were employed showed a re- 
duction, indicating that mmimum wage 
legislation tends in a measurable extent 
to replace juvenile with adult labour. 
This tendency toward a relative decrease 
in the number of young girls employed 


is evident also in the retail stores and 
laundry groups. The decline has been 
in the number of girls at the bottom of 
the wage scale, many who were formerly 
employed at weekly wages under $7 
or $8 being eliminated, or receiving 
higher wages as the result of orders of 
Board. Some weight, however, must be 
allowed in this connection to the opera- 
tion of the Adolescent School Attend- 
ance Act, under which children must 
continue school attendance up to the 
age of 16 years, except those who re- 
ceive permits of exemption from the 
local authorities. The Board finds that 
juvenile employment increases during 
periods of trade stagnation when the 
family wage earner is without work and 
the children are drafted into industry 
in order to provide the necessaries of 
life. The Adolescent School Attendance 
Act was an attempt to reverse this pro- 
cess, but its effectiveness in this direc- 
tion is difficult to estimate owing to the 
varying practice of the local authorities 
in the granting of employment permits 
to adolescents. It would appear, how-- 
ever, that the Adolescent School Attend- 
ance Aet and the Minimum Wage Act 
have operated jointly to check the prae- 
tice of using young children to supple- 
ment the family income. 


Summarizing the benefits which have 
been secured by the Mmimum Wage 
Act the report claims that all the low- 
est wages have been cut out, and ‘‘thou- 
sands of women and girls have been lift- 
ed from unsocially low wage levels into 
the region of independence and self- 
support’’. This result has been reached 
without injury to industry; employers 
of the better type are protected 
agvainst their wage-paring competitors; 
industrial peace is promoted since the 
minimum wage scales have been fixed 
only after the assent and cooperation 
of both parties had been secured; the 
minimum wages do not tend to become 


the maximum wage of the class affected 
— on the contrary, wage increases are 
found among the higher paid as among 
the lower paid workers. The displace- 
ment of workers resulting from the or- 
ders cannot be accurately stated, since, 
as the report says, ‘‘for every girl that 
lost a job, more than one girl got a job’’. 
All that can be fairly said is that orders 
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of the Board have never been the cause 
of a general reduction of working force. 
The Board makes a practice of an- 
nually revising the cost of living bud- 
vets which fori the basis for the min- 
imum wage rates. Five revisions were 
made during the year under review, 
but in none of these did the Board find 
any justification for altering its rates. 





THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 
) 1923, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 





VERY little change in the situation 
was indicated by employers of 
labour at the beginning of September; 
there were fluctuations in various 
industries resulting in a slightly un- 
favourable balance of employment. 
The tendency during the same period 
of last year had been almost imper- 
ceptibly upward, as may be seen in the 
accompanying chart, but the eurve of 
employment during the present year 
continued to be on a much higher level. 
Statements were received by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 5,794 
firms whose payrolls comprised 821,471 
persons. On August 1 these same em- 
ployers reported an aggregate’ working 
foree of 824,398 persons. This reduc- 
tion of less than 3,000 persons caused 
the index number to drop from 100.2 





on the latter date to 100.0 for the period 
under review. During the correspond- 
ing month of last year it had stood at 
93.7 and on September diy LOD TW) ati Sones 
Employment in eaiiteas congtonation, 
water transportation, lumber, textile 
and tobacco works and on highway 
construction deciined considerably 
partly owing to men leaving to work 
in the harvest. Since agriculture is 
not represented in these statistics, the 
very important increase in employment 
afforded by that industry is not shown. 
Iron and steel, rubber, mining, railway 
and local trans portation and ‘building 
construction were considerably more 
active. The commencement of opera- 
tions in some logging camps caused net 
inereases in employment, although logal 
fluctuations were still shown in that 
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industry. Trade absorbed a larger 
number of persons, and employment in 


hotels and in communication again in- 


creased moderately. 


Firms in the Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario registered considerably increas- 
ed payrolls, while elsewhere curtail- 
ment was indicated. In the former 
district marked recovery in rolling and 
forging mills and in coal mines was 
supplemented by expansion in railway 
transportation. Some curtailment was 
reported on highway construction and 
in water transportation, while fish can- 
nerles and sawmills in that district 
were rather less fully employed. In 
Quebec the largest individual declines 
were recorded in shipping and steve- 
doring; an extended inventory and 
holiday period caused employment in 
textile and tobacco factories to be dull, 
and further contractions were also 
registered in logging. On the other 
hand, considerable revival was shown 
in rubber, railway transportation, high- 
way and building construction and in 
retail trade. Important fluctuations 
were registered in Ontario. Abattoirs, 
electrical apparatus, iron and _ steel 
factories, logging camps, telephones, 
railway transportation, building and 
railway construction and- retail trade 
recorded marked improvement. On the 
other hand, sawmills, furniture, mu- 
sical instrument, cereal, printing, rub- 
ber and petroleum factories, water 
transportation and wholesale trade 
showed reduced activity. Very large 
losses were reported in railway construc- 
tion and maintenance in the Prairie 
Provinces, repeating the movement 
usually experienced at this time of year, 
when harvesting operations draw upon 
the labour market to such an extent. 
Apart from the declines in railway 
construction, there was, on the whole, 
a favourable tendency in employment 
in the Prairies. Coal mining and local 
transportation, in particular, recorded 
increased activity. Logging operators 
in British Columbia registered smaller 
payrolls than at the beginning of 
August, and fish canneries, sawmills 
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and building contractors were not so 
busy. The mining of metallic ores, 
“however, employed larger working 
forces and shipping and stevedoring 
firms also were busier. The situation 
in all provinces continued to be more 
favourable than at the same period of 
last year; this may be seen from the 
following table of index numbers: 









































Relative} Sept. pe Sept. Sept. 

District weight} 1 1 af 1 

1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 

pis EARLS [8 

Maritime Provinces..| 9.2 |101.4 | 97.9 | 90.8 | 93.5 
Guedes) oo4. ess sates ae 26.8 {100.1 101.9 | 91.6 | 87.4 
Ontario he. Sunpess aunt 42.3 | 98.1 | 97.1 | 91.9 83.7 
Prairie Provinces ... 13.0 |101.1 |104.3 1161.2 | 08.5 
British Columbia.... 8.7 |106.6 |107.2 |102.@ | 95.6 
Canada 100.0 |100.2 | 93.7 | 88.7 








An analysis of the returns by cities 
shows that employment in Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver was slightly 
more active, while in Montreal, Ottawa 
and Hamilton curtailment was indizat- 
ed. The losses in Montreal were al- 
must entirely due to reduction in 
working force in shipping and steve- 
doring and to a temporary shutdown 
of a large tobacco factory, which affect- 
ed a considerable number ‘of persons. 
Textile factories, particularly cotton 
and garment works, moreover, were 
less fully engaged. On the other hand, 
substantial 1ecovery was reported in 
rubber works, and improvement was 
shown in glass factories and in some 
other industries. According to reports 
from 712 employers in Montreal, their 
payroll, including 107,480 workers, was 
less by 3,939 persons than on August 1. 
A moderately upward tendency was 
evidenced in most industries in 
Toronto, the largest inzreases occurring 
in garment, meat slaughtering and 
packing and electrical apparatus works 
and in retail trade. These gains were 
to some extent offset by reductions in 
personnel in musical instrument, print- 
ing, sheet metal and other iron and 
steel plants. A total working foree of 
97,913 persons was reported by the 794 
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concerns making returns, who had 
employed 96,969 workers at the begin- 
ning of August. The changes in Ottawa 
were slight; there were small declines 
in a number of industries, chief among 
these being sawmills, iron, steel, pulp 
and paper factories. Statements were 
received from 120 employers with a 
total working force of 10,831 persons 
as compared with 11,082 the month be- 
fore. Cotton factories in Hamilton 
registered a substantial drop in em- 
ployment; there were increases in 
machinery, electrical apparatus and 
electric current works, but the gains 
were not sufficient to offset the de- 
elines in textiles mentioned above. 
Reports from 196 employers showed 
that they employed 27,954 persons on 
September 1, while on August 1 the 
number working for them was 28,398. 
Returns from 287 Winnipeg employers 
showed that they had added 94 persons 
to their payrolls, which stood at 25,430. 
Moderate improvement was recorded 
in a number of industries, that in build- 
ing construction, hardware, iron and 
steel fabrication factories being the 
largest. In Vancouver, also, the expan- 
sion was on a rather small scale; ship- 
ping and stevedoring and steel ship 
yards reported the most important 
gains, while sawmills were less active. 
Returns were tabulated from 222 firms 
employing 22,540 persons as compared 
with 22,377 at the beginning of August. 
The index numbers of employment in 
a cities may be seen in the following 
able: 


a ee 














one ini Lay Si he aug we 
1923 1923) 1922 
Montreal ............ 13.1 93.6 S73 90.5 
OTOIUG Or gicts utele # pease 9\4 11.9 89.6 89.1 88.3 
OtUrawa vise es vassis's se B.S) 1008) | LOOS hag thes, . 
TAMU OM yy i + Leis iowees 3.4 92.2 OS. St rlrasteereies 0 
Winnipes 2230p ee. eos 3.1 89.9 87.5 98.9 
Vancouver .....s...-. 2.7 | 104.38 | 108.6 | 102.2 
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The Manufacturing Industries 


A further but slght reduction in 
employment was indizated by the 3,824 
manufacturers making returns; their 
payrolls comprised 458,817 persons as 
compared with 461,250 employees on 
August 1. Varying conditions within 
the group produced this net result; 
sawmills registered considerable reduc- 
tions in personnel, indicating the com- 
pletion of the season’s operations in 
many mills. Thread, yarn, cloth and 
tobaceo factories were decidedly less 
fully engaged and slight curtailment 
was reported in petroleum works. On 
the other hand, the resumption of work 
in an important rubber factory, tem- 
porarily closed down at the beginning 
of the preceding month, caused a large 
inzrease in employment. General im- 
provement was indicated in iron and 
steel factories, especially in railway 
ear and automobile works, in ship- 
yards, rolling and forging mills; sheet- 
metal plants, however, were slacker. 
The production of electrical apparatus 
showed an increase and works manu- 
facturing petroleum products were 
busier. The trend of employment in 
manufacturing at the first of Septem- 
ber, 1922, had been favourable, but the 
index number of employment then 
stood nearly 6 points lower. 


Epite ANIMAL PrRopucts. — Abat- 
toirs and meat packing plants were 
decidedly busier, but dairies and fish 
canneries were not so fully employed. 
The net change in employment in this 
eroup was very slight; 14,3801 persons 
were employed by the 170 firms report- 
ing as compared with 14,341 on August 
1. The Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia registered curtailment, but 
elsewhere improvement was rezorded. 
Practically no change in the situation 
had been indicated during the same 
period ‘of last year, when the index 
number stood very slightly higher than 
at the present time. 

LUMBER AND ITS PRopucts. — For the 
first time since January the trend of 
employment in the lumber industry as 
a whole was downward, indicating the 
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completion of the season’s work in 
many mills. Container and furniture 
factories, moreover, continued to be 
slack. Statements tabulated from 729 
manufacturers showed that they em- 
ployed 60,089 persons, while at the 
beginning of the preceding month their 
staffs had aggregated 61,861. Ontario 
sawmills reported the greater part of 
this deerease of 2.9 per cent, although 
reductions were recorded in all except 
the Prairie Provinces. Less extensive 
contractions had been registered at the 
beginning of September of last year, 
when employment was in somewhat 
smaller volume. 


PuANT PRopucts — Eprsue. — Very 
little change on the whoie was recorded 
in this industry. Fruit and vegetable 
canneries continued to show seasonal 
activity, but flour and other cereal 
mills and sugar refineries were rather 
slacker. A total working force of 
26,442 ‘persons was employed by the 
279 concerns reporting, a loss of 95 
workers since the preceding month. 
Curtailment of operations was indicat- 
ed on the whole in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Quebec and Ontario, while in 
the Prairie Provinces and_ British 
Columbia improvement occurred. Sub- 
stantial additions to staff had been 
recorded by the firms reporting at the 
first of September, 1922, and employ- 
ment then was in somewhat greater 
volume than for the period under 
review. ‘ 

PuLPp AND PAPER PrRopucts. — Em- 
ployment in this industry declined 
moderately, especially in printing and 
publishing houses. Pulp and paper 
mills, on the other hand, were slightly 
busier. Quebee and Ontario firms re- 
ported contractions, while in the 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces increas- 
ed activity was indicated. Reports were 
received from 452 manufacturers with 
a combined working foree of 53,576 
persons as compared with 53,734 at the 
beginning of August.’ The difference 
represented a decline of .3 per cent. 
Additions to staffs had been indicated 
at the same period of last year, but the 
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group then was not as fully engaged as 


at the present period. 

RUBBER PrRopucts. — Considerable 
recovery from the losses reezorded in 
the two preceding months was in- 
dicated at the beginning of September, 
when 739 persons were added to the 
staffs of the 31 coneerns making re- 
turns. Their pay rolls comprised 10,- 
143 persons as compared with 9,404 on 
August 1. The greater part of this 
increase of 7.9 per cent was due to the 
reopening of rubber and elastie goods 
factories in Quebec, while moderate 
declines were recorded in Ontario. 
Considerable curtailment of employ- 
ment had been registered on September 
Ty h922. 

TexTIne Propucts. — Conflicting 
tendencies were indicated in the textile 
group, but the balance of employment 
was decidedly unfavourable. Garment 
and personal furnishing fa2ztories 
showed marked revival, but much lar- 
ger declines were recorded in the pro- 
duction of thread, yarn and cloth. The 
latter were partly due to temporary 
shutdowns for short periods in a num- 
ber of factories in which work has no 
doubt been resumed before this. The 
statements, 579 in number, showed that 
at the beginning of September, 67,850 
persons were employed in textile 
factories, which in the month before 
had provided work for 69,593 persons. 
Practically all of this 2.5 per cent de- 
celine occurred in Quebec, although 
there were nominal reductions in the 
other provinees. Contractions on a 
smaller scale had been indicated dur- 
ing the same period of last year, and 
the level of employment for the two 
months was practically the same. 


Topacco, DISTILLED AND MALT 
Liquors — Heavy losses in employment 
were recorded in tobacco factories, 
although the reductions were of a tem- 
porary character. Ninety-eight firms 
in the group registered an aggregate 
payroll of 10,169 persons as compared 
with 11,583 in the last report. Prac- 
tically all of this 12 per cent decrease 
occurred in Quebee. The index number 
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of employment during the eorrespond- 
ing period of 1922 stood some 12 points 
higher; the trend of employment then 
was slightly upward. 


ELEctTRICAL APPARATUS, — Complete 
recovery from the contractions report- 
ed at the beginning of August was 
shown in this group, 198 persons hav- 
ing been added to the payrolls of the 
31 firms making returns. As they em- 
ployed 8,253 persons on September 1 as 
compared with 8,055 the month before, 
this represented an increase of 2.5 per 
eent which occurred almost entirely in 
Ontario. An upward tendency had also 
been indicated during the same period 
of last year, when the situation was 
decidedly less favourable. 


TRoN AND STEEL PRopucts. — Em- 


ployment in this group showed im-’ 


provement of a general character. 
Rolling and forging mills, railway car, 
automobile, ship building and machin- 
ery factories were much more fully em- 
ployed, as were also iron and steel 
fabrication plants. On the other hand, 
sheet metal, foundry and machine shops, 
wire and tool works reported offsetting 
declines. The Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario registered considerable  in- 
creases; in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia there were minor 
gains, while in Quebec the tendency 
was. downward. Returns were compiled 
from 616 manufacturers with a total 
payroll of 132,116 persons as against 
130,328 at the beginning of August. 
There was, therefore, an increase of 
1,788 persons or 1.4 per cent. Expansion 
on a somewhat larger scale had been 
indieated at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1922, but employment then was in 
much smaller volume than at the pres- 
ent time. 

Non-rerrous Merran Propucts. — 
Smelters and refineries in Ontario and 
British Columbia were more fully en- 
gaced, while in the other branches of 
this group practically no changes were 
indicated. Statements tabulated from 
108 firms showed that they employed 
12,490 persons as compared with 12,344 
on August 1. Improvement on a much 
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larger scale had been indicated at the 
beginning of September of last year; 
the index number of employment then 
was, however, very much lower than 
in the month under review. 


MINERAL PRopucts. — Employment 
in the petroleum and its products group 
decreased to some extent at the be- 
ginning of September, when 155 fewer 
persons were employed by the firms 
making returns than on August 1. As 
they employed 9,619 persons as com- 
pared with 9,774 on the latter date, 
this was a decrease of 1.6 per cent, the 
greater part of which took place in On- 
tario. A decline of about the same size 
had been indicated at the same time last 
year, but conditions then were not so 
eood. | 

Logging 


The commencement of the season’s 
operations in logging camps in Ontario 
caused considerable additions to staffs ; 
these gains, however, were partly off- 
et. by declines in Quebec, the Prairie 
Provinees and British Columbia. Ex- 
pansion on a considerably larger scale 
had been indicated during the early 
part of September, 1922, but the index 
number then stood a good deal lower 
than on September 1 of this year. Ac- 
eording to reports from 204 employers, 
their payrolls, aggregating 16,212 per- 
sons, were larger by 288 or 1.5 per cent 
than in the last report. It may be 
expected that very much more exten- 
Sive gains will be shown during the 
next few months. 


Mining 


Coan Mrintna. — Marked improve- 
ment was reeorded in this industry, 
which brought the index number slight- 
ly over the level of September 1, 1922, 
when additions to staffs, though on a 
smaller scale, had also been indicated. 
A combined working force of 29,390 
persons was maintained by the 91 
operators makine returns, who had 
employed 28,354 persons at the begin- 
ning of August. A large share of this 
inerease of 38.7 per cent occurred in 
Nova Scotia, while considerable expan- 
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sion was reported also in the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Merrtauuic Ores. — Copper, gold, zine, 
silver and lead mines in British Colum- 
bia afforded more employment than in 
the month before, but in Ontario a 
sightly downward tendency was in 
evidence in metal mines. Returns were 
received from 48 concerns employing 
11,997 persons or 125 more than on 
August 1. The situation continued to 
be much more favourable than at the 
corresponding period of last year, when 
a minor increase only had been register- 
ed. 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS, OTHER 
THAN Coan. — Asbestos mines in Que- 
bee, gypsum and stone quarries in the 
Maritime provinces reported in2reased 
activity, there being a gain of 136 in 
the number of persons employed in the 
non-metallic mineral group. The pay- 
rolls of the 69 mines making returns 
aggregated 6,742 as compared with 6,- 
606 in the month before; the difference 
represented an increase of 2.1 per cent. 
Employment was in rather greater 
volume than at the same period of last 
year. 

Communication 

Continued activity was reported in 
this industry. Additions to staffs were 
registered by both telegraphs and tele- 
phones. The Maritime provinces and 
Ontario reported the bulk of the in- 
creases in the latter division, which 
were more pronounced than those on 
telegraphs. The firms reporting, 163 
in number, employed 21,787 persons as 
compared with 21,5382 on August 1. 
There was, therefore, an increase of 1.2 
per cent. Expansion on a much smaller 
scale had been indicated in this group 
at the beginning of September, 1922, 
and the index number then was lower 
than for the period being surveyed. 


Transportation 


STREET RAILWAYS AND CARTAGE. — 
Electric railways in Ontario and to a 
less extent in Quebec, were more fully 
engaged than in the month before. A 
total working force of 20,242 employees 
was recorded as compared with 19,920 
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in the early part of August, the dif- 
ference representing a gain of 1.6 per - 
cent. Slightly less activity was indicat- © 
ed than at this time last year, although 
a very large contraction had been ex- 
perienced at that time. 


w 


Steam Ramuways. — The trend of 
employment in steam railway opera- 
tion continued to be distinctly upward, 
especially in Ontario, Quebee and the 
Maritime provinees. According to re- 
turns from 104 concerns and divisional 
superintendents, 82,754 persons were 
employed by the operation depart- 
ments of the railways, whereas on 
August 1, 79,912 men had been engaged. 
This increase of 3.6 per cent caused the 
index number to be considerably higher 
than at the same period of 1922 when 
additions to staffs on a much smaller 
seale had been indicated. 


SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING. — Very 
large reductions in payroll were report- 
ed in this industry at the beginning of 
September. Quebec registered heavy 
losses; in the Maritime provinces and 
Ontario there were decreases on a some- 
what smaller scale, while in British 
Columbia the trend of employment was 
upward. According to returns from 61 
employers they had released 3,282 per- 
sons from their payrolls, which on 
September 1 totalled 11,442. This was 
a decline of 22.3 per cent. Employment 
in shipping and stevedoring was con- 
siderably duller than at the beginning 
of September, 1922, when improvement 
had been recorded. 


Construction and Maintenance 


BuILDING CONSTRUCTION. — Further 
expansion was registered by the 312 
contractors reporting; these firms had 
increased their staffs by 838 men, or 4.7 
per cent, to 28,577 on September 1. - 
Q@uebee and Ontario reported a large 
Share of this increase. Improvement 
was also indicated in the Maritime 
provinees, but in British Columbia con- 
tractions were recorded. Increases on 
a much smaller scale had been reported 
at the beginning of September of last 
year, but the volume of employment 
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afforded then was considerably smaller 
than at the present time. 


Highway Construction. — Employ- 
ment on public highways showed the 
first decline that has been indicated 
since the end of February. The declines, 
however, were in all probability partly 
due to men leaving their work to assist 
in the harvest. Statements were recelv- 
ed from 53 employers whose staffs ag- 
eregated 12,762 persons as compared 
with 13,542 at the beginning of the 
month before. Practically all this de- 
cline of 5.8 per cent was reported in 
the Maritime provinces. Employment 
on public highways continued to be 
more plentiful than during the same 
period of last year, when contractions 
had also been indicated. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE. — Considerable reductions in 
personnel were registered in this in- 
dustry, largely owing to men leaving 
the construction departments of the 
railways to take part in the harvest. 
The contractions were confined to the 
Prairie provinces, while elsewhere im- 
provement was recorded. The working 
force of the 33 concerns and divisional 
superintendents reporting declined 
from 54,067 persons on August 1 to 
51,420 for the period under review, a 
decrease of 4.9 per cent. Declines of 
a similar size were indicated at the 
same period of last year but the situa- 
tion then was less favourable than at 
the present time. 


Services 


HoTets AND REesTAURANTS.—Employ- 
ment in hotels continued to show a 
favourable trend. Seventy-one em- 
ployers in this division recorded a com- 
bined working force of 8,673 persons 
or 145 more than at the beginning of 
August. A large share of this increase 
of 1.7 per cent took place in British 
Columbia. Greater activity was indi- 
eated than at the beginning of Septem- 


ber, 1922. 
.Trade 


Improvement on a moderate scale 
was registered in retail stores, 197 of 
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which reported an aggregate working 
force of 34,246 as compared with 33,984 
sales persons in the month before. This 
increase of .8 per cent occurred mainly 
in Quebee and Ontario. In wholesale 
trade very little change was indicated. 
Returns were received from 357 whole- 
salers employing 20,103 persons, or 39 
less than at the beginning of August. 
Reductions in this division in Ontario 
were offset by general improvement in 
the remaining provinces. Employment 
in trade as a whole had shown an up- 
ward movement at the beginning of 
September of last year, as in the period 
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being reviewed, but the index number 
then was not as high as at the present 
time ts | 

The table on page 1141 gives the 
index numbers of employment by in- 
dustries as at September 1 and August 
1 of this year and September, 1922 and 
1921. Ag usual the first column shows 
the proportion of employees in each 
industrial group in relation to the total 
number of workers reported in all 
groups for the month under review. 
(Number of workers employed in 
January, 1920, equals 100). 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR AUGUST, 1923 


HE business of the offices of the 

Employment Service of Canada dur- 
ing the month of August, 1923, was 
much augmented by the continuous and 
urgent demands for harvesters and farm 
workers in the prairie provinces. In 
spite of the fact that the registration 
of applicants regularly increases in res- 
ponse to the call for harvesters, the 
demand was greatly in excess of the 
supply. As shown by the accompany- 
ing ehart, which presents the returns 
from the offices on the basis of daily 
averages over half-month periods, the 
curve of vacancies continued the up- 
ward trend of the previous month, 
reaching a point higher than at any 
period | during’ 1921, "andi 1992 The 
curves of applications and placements 
show marked increases also, the latter 
rising to the highest point in the last 
two years. The reports from the offices 


show that the average number of ap- 
plications registered daily at the offices 
was 2,257 and 3,121 during the first 
end second half of the month respect- 
ively, as compared with 2,528 and 2,- 
537 during the same periods of last 
year. During the latter half of July, 
1928, applications averaged 1,740 daily. 
Vacancies notified by employers averag- 
ed 2,143 during the first half of August 
as compared with 1,770 during the pre- 
ceeding period and with 2,562 during the 
same period a year ago. ‘The average 
number of vacancies reported daily dut- 
ing the latter half of the period was 
3,327 as compared with 3,031 during 
the same period last year. The average 
number of placements made daily by 
the offices was 1,931 and 2,828 during 
the first and second half of the month 
respectively, as compared with 2,095 and 
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The following table gives the place- 
ments effected to date by the offices of 
the Employment Service: 




















Placements 
Year iaBon 14° 

a Casual] Total 
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During the month of August the of- 
fices made 66,273 references to positions 
and effected a total of 64,702 place- 
ments. Of the latter 57,481 (53,645 of 
men and 3,836 of women) were in re- 
gular employment and 7,221 in casual 
work. Opportunities for employment 
numbered 74,440, of which 64,357 were 
Many buildings are now under con- 
struction and these, in addition to power 
house erection at Halifax and repairs to 
wharves gave employment to many, 
while provincial highway. work was still 
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2,248 during the corresponding periods 
of 1922. Placements during the latter 
half of July, 1923, averaged 1,889 daily. 
Of the placements made during the 
period under review the average num- 
ber in regular employment was 1,673 
and 2,552 daily, and in casual work 258 
and 275 daily during the first and 
second half of the month respectively. 
for men and 10,088 were for women. 
The number of applicants for work dur- 
ing the month was 73,038, of which 62,- 
9538 were men and 10,080 were women. 


- Placements in regular employment by 
provinces were as follows: Nova Scotia, 
693 men, 79 women; New Brunswick, 
481 men, 107 women; Quebec, 1,687 
men, 404 women; Ontario, 9,698 men, 
971 women; Manitoba, 10,470 men, 592 
women; Saskatchewan, 14,094 men, 590 
women; Alberta, 9,513 men, 420 women; 
British Columbia, 7,009 men, 673 
women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


The local demand for farm help was 
very slight, the workers being sent to 
the prairies to assist with the harvest. 
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very active. Railway maintenance 
operations were progressing with a 
number of labourers transferred to this 
work to New Glasgow from Sydney. 
Logging and lumbering industries em- 
ployed a number of filers, lathe saw- 
vers and pulp peelers, from the offices 
at New Glasgow, Moncton and Chatham. 
The women’s section reported continu- 
ed ealls for experienced housemaids and 
cooks, 
QUEBEC 


Quebee offices reported a slight de- 
cline in the vacancies for farm help, 
with a few workers being transferred 
to the western fields. The building 1n- 
dustry continued active with building 
tradesmen and labourers well employ- 
ed. The fall demand for loggers and 
bushmen was beginning to be felt and 
an increasing number of orders were 
received at the offices at Quebec, Hull 
and Montreal. Work alone shore and 
at the harbours was fairly active. 


ONTARIO 


The agricultural sections of Ontario 
reported an active demand for general 
farm labourers, with many fruit pick- 
ers required in the Niagara Peninsula, 
and tobacco and beet farmers at Cha- 
tham. The response to the ealls for 
workers for the harvest fields in the 
western provinces was very great. In 
the northern sections of the province, 
especially near Cobalt and North Bay, 
there was an increased demand for 
labourers for the building of houses, 
power plants, dam construction, and 
highway ‘and road work. In addition, 
the cutting through of transmission 
lines and excavations for steel tower 
bases for electric companies employed 
a number of workers. Municipal roads 
at Kitchener and _ Belleville, building 
operations at Kingston, Oshawa, Peter- 
boro and St. Catharines gave work to 
many. Slight difficulty was experienc- 
ed in a number of centres in securing 
sufficient labourers to meet the demand 
for tiemen, steel laying and section 
gangs. The commencement of the log- 
ging season was marked by a large and 
continuous demand for bushmen, wood- 
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cutters and teamsters, at the offices at 
North Bay, Ottawa, Pembroke, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Sudbury, Timmins and Tor- 
onto. Millmen and sawyers were im de- 
mand in large numbers. Calls were 
received for a few muckers and miners 
for the lead mines near Ottawa and for 
underground miners at Timmins ard 
Cobalt. Manufacturing industries were 
busy. There was a small demand for 
assemblers, packers, and women work- 
ers for the metal trades at Toronto, and 
for silver polishers, brass moulders, die- 
makers, and weavers for the woollen 
mills at Kingston, Peterboro’ and Osha- 
wa. There were calls for sailors and 
firemen at Sarnia and Sault Ste. Maric. 
The demand for domestic workers was 
as previously reported with a slight 
slackening in the number of casual jobs 
offered. 
MANITOBA 


The seasonal demand for harvesters 
was reflected in the large number of 
workers placed through the offices at 
Winnipeg, Brandon and Dauphin, while 
many were sent to Saskatchewan points. 
During the month under review there 
has been little change in the building in- 
dustry, all tradesmen being actively em- 
ployed. A few calls were registerd for 
building labourers and road workers to 
replace those going to the harvest fields. 
Little difficulty was experienced in re- 
eruiting workers for the railway main- 
tenance and construction gangs. At 
Brandon and Winnipeg a keen demand 
for city and farm domestics and house- 
keepers was reported. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The number of vacancies for harvest 
labour increased rapidly, and in addi- 
tion to local workers many men were 
placed on farms from the eastern pro- 
vinees and British Columbia. Team- 
sters, road labourers and _ carpenters, 
were in demand for construction pur- 
poses, with a slight shortage of workers. 
Vacancies for section men, bridge men, 
eround workers and labourers for rail- 
way construction, were received at all 
the offices. There were increased calls 
for women household workers and eooks 
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for the harvest crews, with a scarcity of 
trained applicants. 


ALBERTA 


Numerous demands for general farm 
labourers, harvesters and tractor oper- 
ators were received at the offices, with 
a slight shortage of experienced work- 
ers. In the building industry small re- 
pair jobs predominated with a fair de- 
mand for building labourers and trades- 
men. Road repairs, railway mainten- 
ance and construction work employed 
many as teamsters, section hands, extra 
gang labourers and bridge men. ‘The 
logging industry showed a slight in- 
erease in activity with many ealls for 
bushmen, tiemakers, mill hands and 
teamsters. Manufacturing industries 
were quiet with a few placements being 
effected of brickyard labourers and ee- 
ment workers. 


British COLUMBIA 


There was little demand locally in 
the agricultural group, but a large num- 
ber of workers were transferred to Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan to assist with 
the harvest. Many fruit pickers and 
packers were required in the Okanagan 
district during the latter part of the 
month. Road work was nearing com- 
pletion in some localities, while in others 
there were calls for railway men, team- 
sters, graders and labourers. A steady 
demand for building tradesmen and la- 
bourers was reported, while workers 
were required in numbers for the ir- 
rigation project at Penticton. Railway 
construction and maintenance work at 
Prince George ‘and Vancouver continu- 
ed to absorb a few workers. Fully ex- 
perienced bushmen, sawyers, swampers 
and teamsters, were called for in large 
numbers for the logging camps near 
Cranbrook, Fernie, Nelson and Prince 
Rupert. Owing to the exodus of work- 
ers to the harvest fields an increased 
number of orders were received for 
muckers, metal and machine miners, at 
the offices at Cranbrook, Nanaimo, 
Prince Rupert and Vancouver. The 
same scarcity of trained domestic work- 
ers prevailed, with an increased de- 
mand. 
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The Movement of Labour 


During August, 1928, the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada ef- 
fected 57,481 placements in regular em- 
ployment, of which 46,904 were of per- 
sons for whom the employment found 
was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were register- 
ed. Of the latter 11,209 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced rate, 
4.017 going to points wihin the same 
provinee as the despatching office and 
7,192 to other provinces. 


Quebec offices issued 301 special re- 
duced rate certificates, 49 of which were 
issued from Montreal and Quebec to 
sawmill hands and bushmen going to 
points within the zones. In addition 
the office at Hull transferred 98 bush- 
men to points in Ontario; Montreal 
eranted certificates to 101 bushmen go- 
ing to Sault Ste. Marie and to 3 hne- 
men going to Toronto, while Quebec 
transferred 50 bushmen to Sudbury, 
Ont. The offices in Ontario granted 
special certificates to 1,232 persons, of 
whom 1,029 were going to points within 
the provinee and 203 to other provinces. 
Of the provincial transfers, 417 were 
hushmen going to camps near Sudbury, 
Sault Ste. Marie, North Bay, Timmins 
and Ottawa. More than 550 were mill 
workers, railway construction and road 
labourers, going to Port Arthur, Tim- 
mins and North Bay; a few were e¢ar- 
penters, engineers and_ blacksmiths. 
From Windsor 3 marine firemen were 
transferred to Sarnia, 1 locomotive re- 
pair man was transferred from Toronto 
to Timmins, 1 miner from Sudbury to 
Sault Ste. Marie, and 4 mine muckers 
from Cobalt to Ottawa. From the of- 
fice at Timmins 4 carpenters were trans- 
ferred to Hull; from Fort William and 
Port Arthur 188 farm hands were sent 
to the Winnipeg zone, and ‘11 farm 
hands to Yorkton and Moose Jaw in 
Saskatchewan. The offices in Manitoba 
despatched 3,216 workers at the reduc- 
ed rate, of which 1,057 were going to 
points within the province. Of the lat- 
ter, 8 carpenters, 18 teamsters, 1 sawyer, 
2 planer men, 2 painters, 1 porter and 
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REPORT OF THE. EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1923.. 





















































VACANCIES APPLICANTS. Regular 
ib eB illic) Nek alae eecalic he: aU Re fb Bots bbb) 9 uy i Roswod ari vht e e 4B fe fg E 
; Placed ments 
OFFI0HS Reported} Unfilled Reg’ed (Referred |. ae nplaced same 
during jat end of|| during to at end off period 
| period period period |vacancies|Regular | Casual period 1922 
Nova Scotia...... Celie tite elaiwters eg 1,125 470 1,308 1,046 172 269 842 || 601 
ATH EESTe ho, c.g cree cites dike. eiGieleleicta haley 71 29 84 70 47 5 37 77 
Halifax ee bis sled Sere w las o's 418 40: 591 428 261 157 54] 262 
NOW , GAS ROW. ssies'repned Gisies ews s 359 150 196 170 178 3 81 139 
BVANOW rise cies ore Be eet veces beset 277 251 437 878 286 44 183 123 
New Brunswlck.....c-cccceveces 1,199 257 999 879 588 279 556 622 
Ohathamy eae RICH A AG 204 97 108 102 50 52 100 73 
DEON CTO oT ee oes Coe a AA 531 135 408 827 154 161 71 380 
Shion $4.4 Joo COOE Or, Peserleie« 464 25 483 450 384 66 385 169 
@uebec eoeeremoeeveeeeeese eee eseee 2,692 1,210 3,312 2,398 2,091 11 553 2,175 
RGIY RETR AS UAdFOaT,  - 80 612 | 294 225 196 0 41 182 
Montresty) iA kh ene koa See Ay ae 1,567 285 2,125 1,418 1,302 16 316 || 1,434 ~ 
QUEHEE! os ake ee OHS sails 368 66 495 410 825 0 106 304 
Sher Dro Oke! isc leisicias ese neies cla, eiate 324 251 190 180 177 0 7 210 
Three (Rivers... SGA. als 353 296 208 165 91 1 83 45 
ONTARIO eis fons si AR ey CPE 18,061 6,523 || 16,666 18,765 10,659 2,579 3,458 10,439 
Belleville maeeeoceoaeoce eseeoceeseaeeeeeeve 194 5 196 192 152 37 29 159 
Brantford) ii.)3..20es oohpsay head: 147 69 182 134 95 82 42 89 
CRACKEMS Loris teins estas se 314 197 375 285 278 7 90 259 
PGobawel MIL. LOLs ae Eb a 700 253 519 488 487 2 19 » 212 
Fort William ........... salle sath 587 145 535 585 477 36 38 435 
GHIEID I Cree Cee!) Serres a eehs cae 188 76 185 180 172 9 36 1383 
Hamilton)”, . Siw syete soviet ee 1,158 126 1,625 1 3332 697 581 664 681 
ACIP STONY sista ve less sisyoleloisinialsgtecrsmlers aise 313 Aa 221 169 113 54 64 167 
KAItGhenieri i. s SLES eee cS 180 50 | 226 126 114 13 78 182 
Londons apo a's are BUNS siltcisia als wae 489 99 | 512 432 349 66 78 247 
wiagarat aligns, . Moa Se) eons 620 223 810 V3 * 259 1 83 153 
North) Ba yepey /Uiais. sinus Sr ise cle An 796. || 453 453 443 10 0 489 
ORDA WAG ailoieice hols slcalewevetate ol nicnion 292 69 || 251 214 198 16 15 91 
Ottaway: see... ateleforste deletes bie s 809) 335 933: 944 822 69 1389 820 
PEMDEGKG 55 o.ccgsinie s/sumne dean wanes 216 | 189 15 68 68 0 16 153 
Peterboro 4 . ile 5. Sec eeaae ences 77 74, 186 205 165 10 58 156 
Port Arthur....... aaebis’s gterereeiaisins A 2881 954 || 1,168 1,087 1,077 11 25 789 
St.) CREMP Fs vin cis Palate awlee cat 638 0 | 600 556 475. 81 81 . 416 
SG. THROMB. . cris des olsice sd wees 150 29 | 212 198 193 5 18 153 
Sarnia Ua ass ae stbinla vee ciate ns 262) 12 222 213 181 82 30 133 
Sault Ste. Marie............ Peas 425 1,399 544 306 221 46 158 216 
Bud bury | ei.veielecids a es ae Py Sua 1,585 703 485 454 485) 0 0 475 
Timmins eeeecoce eCeesereecoseeecsseve 498 10 } 356 344 844 0 15 805 
Toronto ...... acl ciatelelemebitic cede sett 14 As 0n0 659 5,761 4,062 2,859 1,391 1,552 8,094 
AA 801s (707 an sa PO sieiieiaisicisisis stake Meo 24 594 515 445 70 130 432, 
Manitoba. Fes os% AR here 12,727 1,573 18,726 13,171 11,062 1,758 711 §,944 
Brandon e@eecee eeeresceoeeoeeseeeeeseoe 17k 89 1,083 1,079 1,060 19 29 782 
SIGUE isa Set wcain sc lacatetac ee sat toes 618 300 402 391 348 33 23 205 
Portage la Prairie.....:...ccccece 1,943 393 1,566 1,584 1,537 3S 13 1,329 
Winnipeg. ik a Mi Ae AAD ree 8,995 791 10,675 10,117 8,117 1,668 652 7,628 
Saskatchewan ......cccccocces 19,247 3,175 15,321 15,112 14,684 413 558 11,394 
Estevan eoeee Ceoeeeereottooseseasees 767 203 | 553 540 529 11 18 464 
PEE noah alee. 4,185 604 || 3,679 3,587 3,471 101 182 2,648 
, ee dseicels es 81 472, 472, 449, 30 194 
Prince Albert....... Ae aia heieve ataia/eiohe 880 62 222 219 206 13 3 212 
aecteate st 4,228 520 3,408 3,341 8,184 157 154 2,191 
3 OPA ae 4,953 1310) 3,544 8,528 3,467 61 184 : 
EWC OUTTONG Sg ole re 4 1,671 176 1,442 1,424 1,406 18 19 1,699 
Salelslereieiele'e 1,283 129 933 933 | 923 10 1 1,125 
le BNC neta Tek Se Mea Op 620 90 | 467 467 455 12 0 380 
ESTER, EVOL 242 0 | 242 242 242 0 0 158 
EE DAE AS RIS Eee 863 0 359 359 359 0 Ol Wocccne sehr 
eecoccoes.| 14,194 2,150 10,979 10,542 9,533 592 475 6,924 
OBISATY bie. sepals» des ye obits | 1 16,420 1,215 4,857 4,076 3,803 274 226 2,837 
OPIN C CES | aracureuisiok Sa AND b: 8 892 411 || 577 468 458 12 37 177 
Edmonton adile Ricco aes ew esc ce 8,691 $21 8,264 3,216 2,947 254 184 2,162 
LEED EAS | cin livia! title na ate RRB eS 4 2,505 149 2,193 2,192 2 147 45 26 1,473 
Medicine Hat........... ee, Lp me 684 54. 588 590 583 7 2 275 
British Columbia.......ccccoee 5,195 982 10,722 9,360 1,682 | 1,874 1,649 6,901 
Cranbrook lisence ee. aad Cae salad 334 179 237 219 232 3 2 211 
BPOTIWIE A Eee oe eee ew cue ila se ee 98 116 76 74 74 0 2 114 
Kamloopel tes), Moves oss os Aniat oe Margy 206 149 | 220 179 106 | 9 0 144 
IPENGICEOM Haire eck teen an 223 107 144 204 128 13 DAM jayereieiele Srade!e 
Nanaimo ...c.ceelers.s 87 5 70 86 24 10 20 25 
INGISOM' . shoe oer ee 225 28 287 271 245 2 27 339 
New Westminster 120 1 612 559 524 33 48 421 
Prince George .. 165 82 143 143 142 0 1 137 
Prince "RUPE elo ceces 318 1 268 268 246 22 0 192 
Revelstoke ......ccescccccs tas a A 44 82 51 42 89 S 26 4H. 57 
VBDCOUVER wicdess vcses'c alte s'erevahas's. oie 2,500 177 7,362 6,201 5,168 920 1,248 4,446 
Vernon Peo PMs Ro cioistcboe Ree ca orohelets wlohe 252 68 225 207 197 Up 47 120 
VACCOT ie, oF Scare sickigone areal ds vas 623 387 1,027 957 ABT 852 177 695 
Mil offices..... Sisicietnis sPeieisiete shies slit HA AAG 16.340 73.033 66.273 57,481 1,221 8,808 || *49,271 








*271 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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2 cooks were transferred from Winnipeg 
to Brandon and Dauphin and_ other 
points within the zone, the remainder 
of the transfers being farm workers. Of 
the transfers to the other provinces, the 
office at Winnipeg shipped 397 to On- 
_tario points, the majority being railway 
construction, building and road labour- 
ers, several sawmill workers, carpenters 
aud a few bushmen. To points in Sas- 
katchewan 1,728 farm workers were sent 
from Winnipeg. Alberta offices receiv- 
_ed 384 workers, including farm help and 
household domestics from the Winnipeg 
zone. In Saskatchewan 517 workers 
benefitted by the special reduced rate, 
one of whom was a domestic going from 
Regina to Montreal, Que. Two were 
_ harvesters and 1 a machinist going from 
_ Regina to Brandon and Winnipeg, Man.; 
6 were harvesters going to Drumheller, 
Kdmonton and Calgary, Alta.’ Of the 
provincial transfers, the majority were 
harvesters and farm workers going to 
varloug points in the provinee. A few 
were teamsters, road workers and grad- 
ers and bushmen, while from Regina 
one teacher transferred to a point within 
the zone. Alberta offices granted 1,132 
transportation certificates, 1 of whieh 
was given to a lumber shipper going 
frem Calgary to Prines George, B.C., 
ang 4 to farm hands gving ta points 
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near Saskatoon and Swift Current, 
Sask. The transfers within the pro- 
vince were mainly of farm hands; 
6 were miners, 2 were fire rangers, more 
than 50 were teamsters and bush work- 
ers, with a few construction labourers 
and section hands. The number of work- 
ers transferred at the reduced rate from 
British Columbia offices was 4,811, of 
whom 248 were going to points within 
the province and 4,563 to other pro- 
vinces. The provincial transfers in- 
cluded 1 harvester sent from Kamloops 
to Vernon, 15 bushmen, 2 miners and 1 
structural iron worker from Nelson to 
Revelstoke and Cranbrook, 57 bushmen 
and labourers from Prince George and 
Prince Rupert, and* 3 miners from 
Prince Rupert. The transfers to Mani- 
toba were of 9 harvesters going to points 
near Winnipeg. The 2,598 workers 
transferred to points in Saskatchewan 
were harvesters and thresher hands, with 
a few experienced engineers. To points 
in Alberta there were transferred 1,956 
harvesters. 

Of the 11,209 workers who benefitted 
by the Employment Service reduced 
rate, 4,035 were carried by the Cana- 
dian National-Grand Trunk Railways, 
6,925 by the Canadian Pacifie Railway, 
and 249 by the Temiskaming and North- 
enr Ontario Railway. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING AUGUST, 1923 


R EPORTS from 56 cities tabulated 

by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ties show that the value of the building 
permits issued decreased during August, 
when the estimated cost of building 
work declined to $12,541,593 from $18,- 
044,137 in July. There was therefore, 
a reduction of $1,002,544 or 8 per cent. 
In comparison with the figures for Aug- 
ust, 1922, there was a larger falling off 
in prospective building, as the total for 
the 56 cities nm August, 1922, was $17,- 
946, 228. The difference ($6,404,635) 
represented a decrease of 35.7 per cent, 
which reflected to a considerable extent 


A 


reaction from the exceptional high level 
for that month due to the granting of 
a permit for a drydock in Vancouver. 
Forty-nine cities made detailed state- 
ments showing that they had issued 
shghtly over 1,300 permits for dwell- 
ings at an approximate valuation of 
$5,480,000 and for some 2,800 other 
buildings estimated to cost $3,960,000. 
In addition authority was granted for 
the erection of a grain elevator in Van- 
couver at a proposed cost of $1,200,000. 
Quebee and British Columbia record- 
ed increasses in the value of the build- 
ing permits issued as compared with the 
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ESTIMATED COST OF 
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BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 









































City Aug. July Aug. 
1OZS 9 E923 1922 

$ $ Saks 

eG... PNOMAS ocd seis 4 22,170 5,348 14,950 
Sarnmiaty: wees sche. 79,935| 165,327 71, 660 
Sault Ste. BATE. sees 112,725 32,931 46,590 
MTOTOULO. (oc. Hes enciees 2,077,425) 2,980,105} 3,118,405 

York Township........ 780,100} 717,550) 1,016,750 - 

Welland Giixaot eos. sale 9, 885 3,045 16,740 
SWindsor este sae eet ee ‘ 527,680) 321,012 341,450 
Woodstock ............ 84,821 9,197 14,289 
Manitoba ............ : 586,995) 875,385) 759,215 
SBPANCI OU AE « Jose <n tel athe 27,050) 55, 400 67,485 
BG “Boniface... ) 8 ee 76,005} 182,785 64,730 
“Winnipeg: Js. . ai.t cee 433,900 6387 , 200 627 , 000 
Saskatchewan ........ 194,455) 304,916, 441 279 
*Moose Jaw.. 4 9,300| 110,600) 64,705 
Regina “Oe... ee 73,755} 109,085) 207,555 
"Saskatoon ............-| 111,400) 85,225) 169,019 
Alberta ...... Pb - 224,637 453,995) 509,055 
*“Oalearyn tinh ass -daiphly: 78,000) 56,400) 108,000 
‘Edmonton ............ 123,050, $16,750| 389,615 
Lethbridge ............ 20,420) 77,275) 11,100 
Medicine Hat........... 3,167 3,570 230 
British Columbla ..... | 2,608, 046 1,066, 907) 6,095,017 
Nanhnimoges....... ee 3,860| 6,170 200: 
“New Westminster...... 11,360, 30,370] 17,760 
Point ‘Grey.....,. rae. 248,000, 227,650) 342,900 
Prince -Rupert......... 19,500) 6,000 38, 300 
South Vancouver...... 49,450 59,960 67,070 
*Vancouver ...........0 1,514,490, 601,342] 5,367 s745, 
*WVietoria (arr; Jes Aer 761,386! 135,815} 261,042 
Total—56 cities........... 111,541,593/12,544,137| 17,946,228. 
*Total—385. cities.......... 9,763, 650!10, 353,917} 15,933,147 





! 





Oity Aug. July Aug. 
1923 1923 1922 
$ $ $ 

P. E. l.—-Charlottetown 2,500 3,000 9,000 
Nova Scotia........... 27,425) 87,645| 111,577 
cH ial os Coke: 16,425  33,450| 81,352 
New Glasgow.......... 11,000: 7,000 4,200 
Srrmpy  u ete. ens nil 47,195} 26,025 
New Brunswick....... 30,205) 389,347) 237,727 
Fredericton ............ 4,625; 212,875 54,952 
“MOnCtON’ fh) hhc oasctee 19,580} 93,640} 108,295 
Ste sVOHN a... ooeels dente 6,000 82,882 94,500 
Quebes!. tia 2,502,743 2,442,017| 2,983,396 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve 1,839,367) 1,619,370) 2,080,270 
"Quebec... heats 287,770} 505,222) 589,301 
Shawinigan Falls...... 900 13,460 6,600 
“Sherbrooke .........0.. 63,000) 140,150 75,000 
*Three Rivers........... 35,705} 58,385} 42,000 
“Westmount ........... 276,001; 110,430] 240,225 
Ontaniih mae _...| 5,414,627) 6,920,931) 6,799,962 
Belleville ......... sy oak Cee a el eee 
eer wale) 18284) 46008) 180 
Chatham... gts 44155 21,675) 41,050) 15,725 
“Fort William.......... 57,825; 47,100| 97,400 
elbjeche Mc uiee We eee, 21,040, 10,695, 29,225 
Guelph ati oieskogeraes 76,387, 42,270, 88,559 
"Hamilton! {0.7 ane. 458,550| 879,820) 359,700 
SISINESEOD 45... dicen cian 23,344) 35,400) 28,901 
"Kitchener! 4 ....0).0l0ee 80,855) 364,030; 93,828 
a Londoih.seccs inceereh 247,020] 359,615} 202,550 
Niagara Falis......... 81,015) 62,625; 54,050: 
Oshawa. diccceeacck 180,170) 328,655} 109,080 
POttamey ovlce a3 hoc ae 267,505) 172,150] 416,615 
Owen Sound........... 12,050} 18,500] 15,400 
“Peterborough ......... 25,033} 50,095] 16,795 
‘Port MArthuran ee. 36, 680) 48,005 12,635 
"Stratford :|....002..dcis 92,383] 62,230] 45,125 
‘St. Catharines......... 64,970 115,950) 506,020 
preceding month; there were gains of 
2.5 and 144.4 per cent, respectively, in 
those districts. Of the reductions in 
prospective building elsewhere those of 


$359,142 or 92.2 per cent in New Bruns- 
wick and of $229,358 or 50.5 per cent 
in Alberta were the largest percentage 
decreases, but the actual loss of $1,506 
304 or 21.8 per cent in Ontario was fies 
extensive. 


All provinces recorded less anticipat- 
ed building than in August of last year. 
The decreases of $3,486,971 or 57.2 per 
cent in British Columbia and of $1,385,- 
335 or 20.4 per cent in Ontario were 

especially marked. As mentioned above, 

the large decrease in the former vro- 
vinee was a falling off from the un- 
usually high total recorded in August, 
1922, on account of the granting of a 
permit for a drydock in Vancouver. 


Montreal and Vancouver reported 
larger totals of prospective building 


than in July, but reductions as compar- 
ed with August of last year. Toronto 
and Winnipeg showed decreases in both 
comparisons. Of the smaller centres, 
Westmount, Stratford, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Windsor and Victoria recorded increases 
in the value of the building permits as 
compared with July and also with 
August of last year. 


The value of the building permits is- 
sued from the beginning of this year to 
the elcse of August showed a decline as 
compared with the same period of last 
year. There was, however, an inerease 
over the first eight months of 1921. The 
total from January to August, 1923, 
was $95,139,941; for 1922, $103, 689,217 
and for 1921, $76,245,999. 

The table on this page shows the value 
of the building permits issued during 
August as compared with July, 1923 and 
with August, 1922. The 35 cities for 
which reeords are available sinee 1910 
are marked by asterisks. 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, SEPTEMBER, 1923 





D—D URING September, the Department 

of Labour received for insertion in 
the Lasour GazertTe the following in- 
formation relative to thirty-one fair wage 
contracts of which twenty-nine were 
awarded by the Department of Public 
Works and two by the Department of 
Railways and Canals. These contracts 
contain the usual fair wage clause which 
provides for the prompt payment of 
such wages as are current in the district 
in which the work is to be performed 
and for observance on the various works 
under contract of the prevailing hours 
of labour, and which otherwise prevents 
abuses and secures the legitimate rights 
of the labour employed. 

A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the regulation for 
the suppression of the sweating system 
and the securmeg of fair wages, ete. 

DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorKS 

Concrete pipe tunnels, Fort Osborne 
Barracks, Winnipeg, Man. Name of 
contractors, Mackaw and Macdonald, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 8, 1923. Amount of contract, 
$8,974. 








| Rates of Wages 
| Not less than 


Trade or Class of Labour 











i ¥ 
S ne 
H 2m 
A. sii 
i $ 
WabourerssSkilied pois woth esos crtas .50 50 
Labourers-Unskilled ...........00 4214 | 54 
MMC RIS CONS isc artee ote eee Ok seme eee nee .50 60 
BIICKIAVCTS(« BAtbsad..cudstthedasee). $1.10 ithe: 
Bricklayers Helpers-Mixing and 
FEMPErIN SIM Ortarrs, <s saiaaisi-eel «ere 55 50 
PS LOMCIMAS OMG: wabaray soaccttale sso desawushersisre cys $1.10 44 
Stonemasons Helpers-Mixing and 
tempering MIOTEATL).. 20% ut.) «eee. 5D 50 
Geiment. Pinishersy acti do. aivae -70 BO 
PUTED CRS ce terclapacle We SbF ala aI Sse « | .90 44 
WOTMNMDCRS ELCIPCES as 5.14 Stakes | 50 50 
peemmmmruters( VJ S] 2 MAAS... obtee - 90 44 
Steamfitters Helpers................ -d0 50 
Carnentersg stesso eel. baneieatere .85 44 
Carpenters, cEelpersic. 06845 oe clipes 50 50 











Supply and installation of boilers and 
other improvements in military hospital, 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que. Name of 
contractors, Laurie Engine Co., Mon- 
treal, Que. Date of contract, August 
31, 1923. Amount of contract, $12,475. 





Rates of Wages 
Not less than 


$$$ —_____. _ 











Pm 

Q 

Trade or Class of Labour zy 

Z 5 

a g 

[=| 

H 
S) 
By se 
( | 

IBTIGKIAV ENS) — cutee vue Wa dae cs deere $1.00 9 
Bricklayers Helpers............0..0. 40 | 9 
Steamiltbercmer tae tae cuca ec. 70 9 
Steamfitters Helpers................ 40 9 
Carpenters ays ....Aossghin fy et 65 9 
HACCLTIC  Wiremnen tod cfid scale Poresis's 65 9 
MIeCtrIiC Helperseey.. Settles od tee coe .40 9 
INEATCIMISU SYS ss aapo avesMord Wa Miatevene chee ireh 60 | 9 
EVDO OU TETS phe Od 25, ch ks oc chatehccad ot okt hate eves a5) 10 








Alterations to heating apparatus in 


new examining warehouse, Montreal, 
Que. Name of contractors, Hickey and 
Aubut, Limited, Montreal, Que. Date 
of contract, August 27, 1923. Amount 


of contract, $7,688. 








Rates of Wages 
Not less than 








i 
cS 
oS 
Trade or Class of Labour Hy 
tal ~~ 
a zg 
H 5 
A, sa 
$ 
EDS OUEG ry fe ais bre ewigrs eset ntad cle oa bem chores .90 9 
Plumbers & Steamfitters.......... .75 9 
@arpenterg ihc «cscs asso 65 9 
WabOurers —COLGINATY)'. caucien s ocncees .oD 10 
Garters. (Single)... sr.tetsa dak 6. «ark steiske .50 10 
Carterse Copley tt ae cesueesduace bes 85 10 
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Alterations, ete., to heating system 
in public building, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Cotter Brothers, 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, August 31, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $10,960. 


Rates of Wages 











Not less than 
pease Parole 
ns 
Trade or Class of Labour 
a w 
3 a, 
a e) 
A, se 
PASODS (sah: «Gdn es re terels sierate thet ele $1.25. 8 
Plumbers and Steamfitters......... 90 8 
CALPE ECTS isalaaee me ee a civiane icin rok lai siene 75 8 
Cement | WOPrKCLS ia. cee veer kes Geen D0 8 
CHAP TERGUS es sania ake Seon elt thalainie sciteteteer .50 8 
WabOurere aca Gc cess ees ale eieaeoniee 45 8 and 10 








Smokeless boiler in Government pre- 
mises at 22-24 Adelaide Street, Hast, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, W. 


G. Edge, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 31, 1923. Amount 


of contract, $2,297. 








Rates of Wages 
Not less than 











Trade of Class of Labour ns 
4 a] s 
3 3 
5 oS e 
ta H P 
RE Bes 
ow m ee 
$ 
Steamaiithers 8 so. Se Lee celeeh eet eats 90 8 44 
BVIGIA VEE tate on honest olnaials sane $1.00 8 44 
INLAS ON Sea crete 'steamiae Se ae coal o ue teeeneia.s $1.00 8 44. 
Warpenters resem. mie wee a evertetelsle 90 8 44 
Labourers (Common) Dos tate cote aheral evel ce te .50 8 44 











Dredging basin and channel, St. Emi- 
lie, Lothbiniére Co., Que. Name of con- 
tractors, National Dock and Dredging 
Corporation, Limited, Levis, Que. Date 
of contract, August 31, 1923. Amount 
of contract, Class ‘‘B’’, 39 cents per 
ecubie yard, scow measure. 

Dredging C. N. R. Slips, Pictou, N. 
S. Name of contractors, Glasgow Drede- 
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Date of contract, September 8, 1928; 
Amount contract, Class ‘‘B’’, 70 cents 
per cubie yard, scow measure. 


Dredging the channel, Michell’s Bay, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Cha- 
tham Dredging and General Contract- 
ine Company, Limited, Chatham, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 4, 1923. 
Amount of contract, Class ‘“*B’’, 28 
eents per cubic yard, place measure. 

Dredging eastern entrance channel, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractor, John 
i. Russell, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 6, 1923. Amount of 
contract, Class ‘‘B’’, 56 cents per cubic 
yard, secow measure. 

Dredging slips and deepening har- 
bour and removal, ete. of temporary 
pile breakwater, Port Arthur, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Canadian Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Midland, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 7, 1923. Amount 
of contract, Class ‘‘B’’ 85 cents per 
cubic yard, place measure, and $1,500 
for deepening harbour. 

Dredging, Whitby, Ont. Name of 
contractor, The Randolph Macdonald 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 4, 1923. Amount 
of contract, Class ‘‘B’’ 65 cents per 
cubic vard, place measure. 

Dredging the channel and the basin, 
Pointe Traverse, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Frontenac Dredging Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 5, 1923. Amount of 
contract, Class ‘‘B’’ $1.10 per cubie 
yard, place measure. 


Dredging in front of Aberdeen eleva- 
tor, Tiffin, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Wm. Bermingham, Kingston, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 10, 1923. 
Amount of contract, Class ‘‘B’’ 75 
cents per cubic yard, scow measure. 

Dredging area on east side of revet- 
ment wall, Hamilton, Ont. Name of 
contractor, The C. 8. Boone Dredging 
and Construction Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 12, 1823. Amount of contract, 
$10 each for piles. 

Dredging, Curry’s Cove, N.B. Name 
of contractor, J. A. Gregory, St. John 


ing Company, Ltd., Queensport, N.S. West, N.B. Date of contract, Septem- 
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ber 17, 1923. Amount of contract, Class 
“A” $8 ‘per cubic yard, Class ‘‘B’’ 
$1.10 per cubic yard, barge measure. 


Dredging, Canso, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, W. McFatridge, Halifax, N.S. 
Date of contract, September 17, 1923. 
Amount of contract, $95 per day of 10 
working hourg and $5 per hour to be 
deducted from rental rate for five hours 
or more lost at any one time due to 
stress of weather. 


Dredging, Lunenburg, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Acadia Contractors Limit- 
ed, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
August 2, 1923. Amount of contract, 
Class ‘‘A’’ $9 per cubic yard, (in situ), 
Class ‘‘B’’ 58 cents per eubic yard, 
scow measure. 


Dredging the channel and basin, Val- 
leyfield, Que. Name of contractor, Les 
Chantiers Manseau, Sorel, Que. Date 
of contract, September 19, 1923. Amount 
of contract, Class ‘‘B’’ 49 cents per 
cubic yard, in situ. 


Repairs to breakwater adjacent to 
southern shore, Toronto Island, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Randolph 
Macdonald Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 30, 1923. 
Amount of contract, $10 per ton of 
rubble stone for the execution of said 
works. 


Supply and installation of new boiler 
in Customs House, London, Ont. Name 
of contractor, R. A. Milne, Lonaon, Unt. 
Date of contract, September 5, 1923. 
Amount of contract, $3,703. 


Extension to eastern breakwater, 
Matane, Que. Name of contractors, J. 
R. and J. Elz. Boulanger, Montmagny, 
Que. Date of contract, August 27, 1923. 
Amount of contract, $3.78 per cubic 
yard, for crib-work complete and stone 
ballasted. 


Overhauling and repairing Dredge 
‘Fruhling’? No. 303, British Columbia 
dredging fleet. Name of contractor, B. 
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C. Marine Engineers and Shipbuilders, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, September 5, 1923. Amount of 
contract, $15,490 and unit prices. 














Descriptions of work Rate 
Cleaning out of oi] tank..:..0.. $298.00 Buik sum. 
per sq. foot 
Bitumastie, put on hot......... 0.40 Square feet 
GDP INO a Mey ree, ee a chit a § 0.25 per square ft 
RAMBLAS SrevDAN IVE Sx. §EAEAP DAY Sie aR On, aaa 0.35 per square ft 
Chipping and ecaulking........... 0.25 per square ft 
LECH Gn WOlOTe a. atsiss wea, Ube. 2.25 per cubie inc. 
Me ctarren Die aii saree ele avege we aheyle 0.10 per k. hour 
MaAGhInIShe#..) Sas ed Pieutinsnd he 1.25 per hour 
Machinists “Helper vee sin. diene 0.90 per hour 
WaWOUrET See SIA ine ta betes ts 0.75 per hour 
Ship darpenten AR: Ren OLeehiak 1.30 per hour 





Plumbing, heating and electric light- 
ing system in toilet building at Cham- 
plain dry dock, Quebee Harbour, Que. 
Name of contractors, Jobin and Paquet 
Reed., Quebee, Que. Date of contract, 
September 7, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,250. 


Toilet buildmge at Champlain dry 
dock, Quebee Harbour, Que. Name of 
contractor, Jos. Dorval, Lauzon, Que. 
Date of contract, September 10, 1923. 
Amount of contract, $10,300. 


New hot water boilers, ete., in Post 
Office building, Brockville, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Hall and Devine, Brock- 
ville, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 14, 19238.. Amount of contract, 
$1,685. 


JIot water furnace in Post Office 
building, Windsor, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, H. P. Murphy, Windsor, N.S. 
Date of contract, September 14, 1923. 
Amount of contract, $1,160. 

Repairs to wharf, Pte. Au Pie, Mur- 
ray Bay, Que. Name of contractors, 
Elz. Méthot and Nap. Fournier, Mont- 
magny, Que. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 10, 1923. Amount of contract, unit 
prices. ; 














o tH 

o 

Description of work 68 2 
is oe 
a8 38 
5A ccf 
j-Ballast stone removal........ Cu. yard $7.50 

2-Ballast stone fiiling under 
and: dns old cribwork.!........ Cu. gard 1.45 
3- Crib WOT! | Bikes ie seme cite eee Cu. yard 5.00 
4-Additional vertical posts.... |M. Ft. B. M.| 95.00 
5-Wooden sheet piling......... Lin. feet 1.05 
6-Cap piece on piles........... Lin. feet 90 
ToHeNders rasa sete ene eee Each 20.00 
i 

8-Laying mooring posts...... Each 22.00 
%Broken stone filling under i‘ 
railways (tEaGkKs. Ae accosiswe 3quare yds. 1.05 
LOAM a ca dannn a eSeccu ty clenin asa 3quare yds. 1.60 
1i-Concrete sidewalk............ Lin. feet 4 2.25 








Reconstruction of 170 lineal feet of 
east pier construction, Cobourg, Ont. 
Name of contractor, V. T. Bartram, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 12, 1923. Amount of contract, 
unit prices. 
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Construction of a wharf connecting 
the actual government wharf and the 
actual western breakwater and of a 
protection pilework along the actual 
sovernment wharf, Matane, Que. Name 
of contractors, J. R. and J. Elz. Bou- 
langer, Montmagny, Que. Date of con- 
tract, August 27, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices. 





Description of Work 


1-Protection piles, driven in 


Place and secured............ $10.56 each 
2-Foundation piles driven in 
place ready to receive the 
cribworksa (2) ee DAE 
(@)apiles. 92 Fa oneet 3). 7.65 each 
(6) * piles? Qi Ete jones 2. 7.35 each 
(ec) piles, 17 ft. long...... 6.80 each 
3-Cribwork stone ballasted and 
secured in place............. 2.25, eu. yard 
4-Mooring’ postsi... ci. ce. ilk. 8.00 each 
5a Ladders tse ae Lee ane. oe eee ee 17.00 each 
6-Stone ballast in rear of front 
row of foundation piles..... 1.60 cu. yard 
7-Brush in rear of front row 
of foundation piles....(eart 
1O20S) 2 oad anna ae 8.00 per ec. load 











@ a 
Deseription of work os a 
5 eh 

1-Preparation and clearing 

of site as per Clause 7 

of specification........ Bulk Sum. $1,500.00 
2-Round piles, 16” Uti 8"” 

Cip, 22’* long, worked, 

driven and cut off...... Lin. feet $1.00 
3-Tie-rods 1%4” dia. com. 

Dletey i: Theta. fe lb. 30 
4-Stell walling, 12 channel @ 
_ _20.5 Ib. per ft. complete | Ibs. .07 
5-Crib face-timber. 10” x 

12” x 20’ (including 

CPISt ONS)... amo S M. ft. B. M 100.00 
6-Stringers, 10’? x 12” x 22% 

Including drift bolts....|M. ft. B. M 100.00: 
7-Timber seat for concrete 

blocks, 4’ 6’? long more 

or less (ineluding drift 

DOLES) be ost cia oy aa SUES a BYE 100.00 
8-Conerete footing block 

including lifting staples.|Cu. yards 14.00 
o-Mass' ‘Conerete........0... Cu. yards 12.00 
10-Steei reinforcement....... Ibs. -07 
li-Timber waling, 10”’ x 12” 

x 20’ painted including 

IDO VES US te OMe eed Gian ne M. £6.28. iM: 100.00. 
12-Cast-iron Bollards, pain- 

TOG Rais! esc ye seat een Each 60.00 
15-Gravel on top of stone 

BOUL GaSe oe Weeeiae. Ske Re AA Cu. yards 2:.00 
J4-Additional stone filling..|Cu. yards 1.50 














Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The following is qa statement of pay- 
ments made in September, 19238, for 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment subject to the regulation for 
the suppression of the sweating system, 
the securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary con- 
ditions: 

















Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
$ 
Making metal dating stamps and type and 

other hand stamps and brass crown 

Sealer\tsy cere 4 ex cr. tea: TER wee, OEP, 983,01 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

GLACOT Gee Oh Coed tata cy erates ia wih ne cnn ee Aad 177,74 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

UMIGOTMISTE CEC Parte Keen ee eee 20,441.13 
Re Pa Tritt 2) ges C MICS me a cie hence mecca eer 176.00 
Repairing boxes and hampers, etc......... 125.30 
Supplying! tok Poe del tReet I 209.09 
Mailer pae Atiguingeshy.. 0 tbe. eat tee ee 15,650.95 





i 


| 


i i ee 
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DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Supply and erection of the super- 
structure of a highway steel fixed bridge 
over the Old Welland Canal, St. Cath- 
arines, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Sarnia Bridge Company, Limited. Date 


eae ee een 
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of contract, September 10, 1923. Amount 
of contract, $4,033. 

Improving the Upper Entrance to 
the Rapide Plat Canal. Name of con- 
tractors, A. W. Robertson Limited, 
Montreal, Que. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 18, 1923. Amount of contract, 
schedule rates. 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1923 


HE price level was practically un- 

changed during the month. The 
average cost of a weekly family budget 
in terms of retail prices was slightly 
lower, owing to a seasonal decline in the 
price of potatoes. The index number 
of wholesale prices calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and that 
of Professor Michell were both up slight- 
ly, while the Labour Department index 
number, and that of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, however, were down 
somewhat. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.46 
at the beginning of September, as com- 
pared with 410, 53 for August; $10.28 
for September, 1922; $11.82 for Sep- 
tember, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); and $7.83 for September, 
1914. Potatoes showed the greatest de- 
cline, but sugar, beef and coffee were 
also lower. Eggs, butter and cheese were 
substantially higher, while there were 
smaller increases in pork, lard, bread 
and tea. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods, the budget aver- 
aged $20.97 at the beginning of “Septem- 
ber, as compared with $21. 03 for Aug- 
ust: $20.90 for September, 1922; $22.37 
for September, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); and $14.33 for Sep- 
tember, 1914. Fuel showed little change 
from the level in August, but was some- 
what lower than a year ago. Rent was 
practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
ealeulated by the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics based upon the average prices 
of 238 commodities in 1913 as 100, 
weighted according to the importance 
of the commodities, was higher in Sep- 
tember.at 154.7 as compared with 153.3 
for August : 145.4 for September, 1922; 
161.8 for Sentembar. 102? lic. vad ub6.9 
for May 1920 (the peak). 


In the grouping according to chief 
component material six of the main 
eroups were higher. The Animals group 
showed the greatest advance due to in- 
ereases in the prices of butter and eggs. 
The Vegetable Products group was up 
because of. higher prices for sugar, fruit 
and vegetables, which offset the decline 
in grains. Inereases in the prices of 
‘aw silk, raw eotton, jute, and cotton 
yarns caused an increase in the Textile 
eroup in spite of lower prices for eot- 
ton fabrics and raw wool. The Wood 
Products group, the Non-lFerrous Me- 
tals group and the Chemicals group 
were also shehtly higher, while the Tron 
eroup and the Non-Metalie Minerals 
eroup were lower, the former due _ to 
declines in the prices of pig iron and 
steel rails. 


In the grouping according to purpose, 
consumers’ goods again advanced, while 
producers’ goods were down. In the 
former the increase was mainly due to 
higher prices for foods, such as butter, 
cheese, eges, sugar, fruits and veget- 
ables, while in the latter group the low- 
et level was zaised by declines in the 
prices of lumber and in materials for 
tne metal working, meat packing, mill- 
ing and fur industries. 


In the grouping according to origin, 
farm products and forest products were 
higher, while articles of marine and of 
nunherval origin were lower. 


The index number based upon prices 
of 271 articles in 1890-1899 as 100, pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour 
since 1910, stood at 221.3 for Septem- 
ber, as compared with 222.7 for August; 
220.5 for September, 1922; 232.7. for 
September, 1921, 356.6 for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 141.8 for September, 
1914. The most important declines oc- 
curred in grains, cattle, beef, hogs, fish, 
onions, potatoes, jute, oak lumber, cop- 
per wire, linseed oil, rosin, window glass 
and in raw furs. The principal ad- 
vances were in bran, shorts, butter, 
cheese, eggs, sugar, raw cotton, raw 
suk and m turpentine. 


The index number published by the 
Department since 1910 has been recon- 
structed back to January 1919, by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statisties, the new 
index being weighted and based upon 
the prices of 238 commodities in 1913 
(lanour Gazurrn, June, 1923, pp. 689- 
69 ). Ultimately the reconstructed in- 
dex will be carried back to an earlier 
date, but in the meantime the Depart- 
ment will continue to caleulate and pub- 
lish the old series in summary form in 
the Larour Gazerrm in order to afford 
comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. Mor the detailed analysis from 
month to month, however, the new in- 
dex number of the Bureau of Statistics 
wHl be used. 


The accompanying tables give the in- 
dex numbers of the Deminion Burear 
of Statistics hy the principal eroups in 
its three matheds of cla: ssification and 
with those of the elassitieation aecord- 
ing to purpose or use in detail. The 
index number of the Department of 
Labour is given hy the principal eroup- 
ings, but the sub-groups in detail shown 
monthly since 1912 are omitted. The 
special index number of 50 commodities 
described in the following paragraph 
is also given for the purpese of con- 
tinuine the record. 
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A special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commodities 
selected from the 271 in the depart- 
mental list) including twenty foods, 
fifteen raw materials and fifteen manu- 
factured goods, based upon price levels 
in 1913 as 100, declined to 151.6 for 
September, as compared with 153.0 for 
August; 145.3 for September, 1922; 
150.4 for September, 1921; 229.9 for 
September, 19203. cand 102.9 for Sep- 
tember, 1914. Beef, potatoes and glass 
showed the greatest declines. 

The index of wholesale prices in Can- 
ada published by the United States 
Iederal Reserve Board including thirty- 
ihree raw materials, twenty-eight semi- 
manufactured or producers’ goods, and 
thirty-eight finished or consumers’ 
goods, based upon price levels in 1913 
as 100, stood at 153 for July, the same 
level as for June, as compared with 155 
for May and 154 for July, 1922. Goods 
imported, goods exported and raw 
materials were ete while consumers’ 
voods advanced. Goods produeed and 
producers’ goods were unchanged. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
index of exports declined to 153.29 for 
September from 154.84 for August. The 
index of imports was also down to 163.59 
for September from 164.46 in August. 
The combined index of both imports 
and exports fell from 159.65 for Aug- 
ust to 158.44 for September. 

Professor Michell’s index of whole- 
sale prices based on forty articles, twen- 
ty foods and twenty manufacturers’ 
goods, with prices during 1900 to 1909 
as 100, was shehtly higher at 178.8 for 
September as compared with 178.6 for 
August. The index for foods was high- 
er while that for manufacturers’ soods 
was lower. 

The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
September of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quota- 
tion is given, is set forth in the 


Continued on page 1162. 
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Commodities 


Beef, sirloin, steak.... 
Beef, shoulder, roast.. 
Veal, roast shoulder. 
utton, roast leg 

Pork, fresh, roast leg 
Pork, salt, mess....... 


Butter, dairy... 006... 
utter, creamery...... 
heese, Old............ 


\Beans, handpicked.... 
pples, evaporated.... 


‘Prunes, medium size.. 
Sugar, granulated..... 
Sugar, yellow.......... 
Tea, black, medium... 
Tea, green, medium... 
Coffee, medium........ 
| Potatoes............. 








{S8tarch, laundry....... 





Coal, anthracite....... 
Coal, bituminous...... 





'Nova Scotia........ a 


| Manitoba...... Mar T tres 


*December only. 





| 











' 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 1155 


JOST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERM 


OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 








Quan-/*1900 Spt. Spt.; Spt., Spt.; Spt./ Spt.) Spt.; Spt.| Spt.|/Aug.; Spt. 
tity | 1900} 1905) 1910) 1911] 1912) 1913; 1914 1915, 1916; 1917 1918) 1919} 1920) 1y21] 1922) 1923] 1993 









































Can] Ree es Cc. c. Ce Lier Cc. c. . Cc. c. c. c. CAG nC! e. 
2 Ibs.| 27.2] 30.4] 37.6] 39.8) 41.6] 44.4) 50.6] 48.4' 52.4] 62.4] 77.4] 75.4! 81.2! 64.2) 60.4] 60.0) 59.0 
ae 19.6) 24.6 26.0) 27.8] 28.0] 29.6) 35.0} 32.2 35.0] 43.4) 55.4| 50.6] 51.2] 35.4] 32.4] 32.0] 3 8 
i pga 10.0) 11.3) 12.8) 14.0) 14.4) 15.7; 18.0) 17.6 19.8] 23.6) 27.6) 26.2) 28.7} 20.2] 18.4! 18.0 18.4 
bss 11.8) 12.2) 16.8) 18.0} 17.8} 19.1) 21.4] 20.9] 23.8] 29.2] 36.8) 35.5! 35.6! 27.1] 27.3! 28.0 27.9 
ys 12.2} 13.1) 18.0) 17.8) 17.5] 19.5) 20.8) 19.6 22.8) 31.9] 39.3) 41.5] 41.5} 33.3] 31.11 26.6 27.2 
A Va 21.8) 25.0) 34.4) 33.0] 33.2] 35.2) 37.4] 35.8! 39.2) 57.2) 70.0] 74.2! 74.0! 59.6] 53.8! 50.0! 50.6 
Le 15.4} 17.8] 24.5) 23.8] 22.5) 24.7| 26.7] 26.8) 29.9] 41.7] 51.1] 57.3 58.8| 48.7) 42.5) 39.2) 38.9 
Ri 26.2) 28.2) 40.6) 36.0] 35.6] 38.4] 37.4) 35.8) 41.0] 68.0] 74.0] 85.0) 73.8) 48.0] 45.0) 44.2 44.8 
1doz.| 25.7) 30.0) 33.3} 32.6] 34.3] 33.7} 31.7] 29.8] 37.2] 50.7| 55.7] 61.41 76.6 46.3] 35.8] 32.4] 38.3 
tas 20.2) 23.4) 28.4) 27.9) 31.2] 28.1) 30.1] 27.7, 33.7] 46.4] 50.8! 57.0) 64.3] 44.3 82.4} 28.6) 34.0 
6 qts:| 36.6) 39.6} 48.0) 49.2) 49.8) 51.6) 50.4] 50.4] 52.2] 62.4] 74.4! 81.6) 90.6] 79.2 69.0) 68.4] 69.0 
2 Ibs.| 44.2} 49.4) 52.0] 53.0) 58.4] 58.0) 58.0) 58.0] 68.4] 84.8] 95.8/112.81124.0 79.6] 73.4! 69.0] 72.8 
ih ake 25.5] 27.7) 31.9] 31.5] 31.7] 33.9) 33.8] 33.3] 38.9] 47.3] 52.8] 63.0] 68.4 47.3) 42.8) 39.3] 41.4 
..N3 16.1} 17.6) 18.5} 19.2} 20.1) 20.5) 21.1) 24.0] 26.3] 33.4] 38.3] 39.9] 40.8] 36.4 30.7|§30.3/§31.2 
i ig oS 14.6) 15.7) 17.5) 17.8) 19.5] 19.1) 20.1) 21.1] 23.0] 30.6] 31.0] 37.1] 38.8] 32.5 26.6) §30.3/§31.2 
Bread, plain, white....]15 <“ 55.5] 58.5} 66.0) 64.5} 60.0) 61.5) 66.0) 69.0] 78.0]109.5/117.01118.5/145.51121.5/103.5 100. 5)102.0 
10 “ | 25.0) 28.0) 33.0} 32.0) 34.0) 32.0) 38.0! 36.0] 43.0].68.0] 68.0) 67.0] 83.0] 64.0) 48.0/§44.0 $44.0 
<Site Or 18.0) 19.5) 21.0} 21.0) 22.0) 22.0) 24.5) 24.5] 24.5] 32.5) 40.0) 40.0) 44.0) 31.0) 28.01 97.5 27.5 
DQ iss 10.4) 10.6) 10.4} 10.6) 11.6] 11.4] 13.2] 12.2] 13.6] 18.8] 23.8] 28.2] 33.4) 19.0 18.6)§20.6)§20.4 
ou8 8.6} 9.4) 10.8] 10.4] 11.6] 12.4] 18.4! 14.8] 19.8] 33.0] 33.8) 22.4] 23.6] 17.21 17.8! 17.8] 17.6 
ig wee 9.9; 7.7) 11.5} 18.8) 13.5) 12.0) 13.7] 19.0] 13.4] 16.2) 23.2) 26.2] 29.5] 20.7) 25.0] 19.7] 19.6 
Ay abe 11.5) 9.6) 9.9) 12.2) 12.9] 11.9) 13.2) 13.1| 18.1] 15.9] 18.3] 23.7] 27.2)'18.0] 20.1 18.5) 18.4 
4 “* | 21.6) 22.0} 24.0} 24.0] 26.0} 23.6] 29.6] 31.5] 36.4] 42.4] 47.2) 50.8] 92.4) 41.61 36.0! 49.2 45.2 
Zz “ | 10.0} 9.8] 10.8] 11.0) 12.0} 11.0] 13.6] 14.3] 17.0] 19.4] 21.8] 23.6) 43.8) 19.8] 17.0] 23.6! 21.6 
y « 8.2} 8.3] 8.7} 8.9! 8.8] 8.9] 9.9] 9.7] 9.9) 12.2] 15.2] 15.7) 15.5) 13.7 14.2)§10.7/§17.0 
14 8.7/ 8.7) 9.1] 9.4] 9.5} 9.3] 9.8! 9.9] 10.3) 11.9] 14.5] 16.0] 17.1] 15.0 15.6)§16.7/§17.0 
% “ | 8.6) 8.8] 8.9| 9.2! 9.3] 9.4] 10.1] 9.9] 9.9) 10.1] 11.4{ 14.0] 15.6) 13.7] 13.3] 13.8] 19.4 
2 pks| 24.1] 28.0] 30.3] 44.6] 46.3] 36.0) 34.3] 33.2] 63.2) 66.3] 70.7] 87.0 81.2} 83.4] 48.2) 86.8] 66.3 
16 pt. 7 7 7 4" 8 8 8 8 8 8 OF 170) TL Ol eo ao 9 9 
Pee eee Me Th, Di haw Heise Pe Ie TD By wh OM otk ge ee RRINT SG TAR ig 
5.48) 5.96) 6.95) 7.14) 7.384) 7.34) 7.83| 7.73] 8.97)11.65/13.31/14.33/15.95/11.82 10.28 10.53/10.46 





























c. Cc. . . Cc. ce. Cc. Cc. Cc. . Cc. Cc. 
% Wb.) 2:9) 3.0) 3.1) 3.1) 3.2), 3.2)0 3.2) | 3.2) 3.3) 4.3) 4.8] 4.8] 4.0) 4.4] 4.6) .4,0) 4.0 











59.5] 57.2| 68.5] 77.9 





vs ton| 39.5) 45.2) 48.1] 48.8] 51.9] 55.0) 53.5 82 

| 81.1} 32.3] 35.0) 35.0] 37.5} 38.7) 37.2| 37.4] 39.1] 54.4] 60.8] 63.7] 85.6] 74.9] 75.1] 70.5] 70.38 
” ed. | 82.5) 35.3) 38.8) 41.4] 41.3) 42.5) 42.8] 41.4] 43.1] 54.6] 72.1] 7.8] 83.1) 83.2] 78.6) 80.0] 79.3 
«| 99.6! 25.5] 29.4] 80.0] 30.0] 30.6) 31.4] 30.8] 31.0] 40.8] 54.1] 56.4! 66.2) 61.4 59.6] 59.6] 58.9 
1 gal.| 24.0) 24.5) 24.4] 23.1) 21.0} 23.7, 23.6] 23.2] 23.0) 25.8] 28.0] 29.3) 30.2! 32.9 31.0) 30.4] 30.4 





2.4/118.3)109.3/117.8/108.8/111.2 
7 

















$ | $ 1° $ $ | $ Poe ee Beak 8) LS Sigel Buttle 
1.50) 1.63) 1.76) 1.73) 1.82) 1.91) 1.89) 1.85) 1.93) 2.44) 2.93] 3.10] 3.92) 3.61) 3.62] 3.49] 3.51 


-————— | ——____| — | — 


ee Seo Sr Fae Se S OES NS. NM Sh bo Sat eS ON Smiepr thls 
MO.) 2.37) 2.89) 4.05) 4.05) 4.60) 4.76 4.59] 4.06] 4.08) 4.44) 4.82) 5.41) 6.45] 6.90] 6.96) 6.97] 6.96 










































































Pan ee Ae Role Hl obey Sie a ccm 8 girs Be 1! apt «tie gh, Lent eRe 
$.27)10.50)12.$/13.00/13.79 14.02) 14.33)13.68/15.01 18.57 21.11/22.88'26.38 22.37'20.90 21.03/20.97 


a i | © Si. oi cc. oe Se a 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 















































ee eee ee ee eS ES Ce ee ae eee ee 
once 5.61 5.83) 6.82| 6.78) 7.17| 7.29) 7.66) 7.86 8.60 11.62/13.51 14.36/16.37|12.06/10.35/10.88'10. 80 
a sis efainis 4.81) 5.26) 5.81) 5.89) 6.11] 6.34) 6.75) 6.62] 7.75)10.37|11.72/12.37/14.13|10.56| 9.66] 9.34) 9.35 
She Se 5.38] 5.83) 6.55| 6.84] 7.13) 7.04) 7.70] 7.72] 8.81/11.66/13. 21/13. 93/15.58/11.83/10.3610.65/10.84 
tas siaje 5.15) 5.64 6.33) 6.46) 6.97) 6.87| 7.35) 7.24! 8.64/11.29|12.70/13.33/15.03/11.08] 9.78/10.01) 9.84 
OSioSs3e 5.01) 5.60) 6.50) 6.67) 7.25) 7.20) 7.77] 7.63] 9.18/11.74/13.27/14.45/15.91/11.97 10.18/10.63/10.52 
Soi eee 5.85} 6.19) 7.46) 7.41) 7.88] 7.87) 8.15) 8.01] 8.65/11.25/12. 85/14.37/16.65/11.42) 9.75 10.18} 9.88 
coceeee| 6.86} 6.92) 7.86] 8.08] 8.16] 8.25} 8.29] 8.10} 8.87/11.59/13.10/14.21116.05 11.42) 9.92)10.28)10.11 
Serie Sie 6.02) 6.50; 8.00) 8.08] 8.15] 8.33] 8.15} 7.74] 8.8611.92/13.32|14.18]15.60/11.27/10.00] 9.98) ».95 
Seems 6.90] 7.74! 7.32) 8.79) 9.03! 9.13! 9.04' 8.67] 9.36)12.36)14.28/14.81/17.07'12.68/11.59/11.30/11.37 


§Kkind most sold. 


























a. Prices per single-quart higher. 


eurized, guaranted pure. 



























































-1156 THE LABOUR GAZETTE : OcToBER, 1923 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
‘ Beef s Pork Bacon. 
wren 2 ie aa A 
z F ° awk £ % 
pietikws S| % ear lire s sos 
‘8 2 53 | 4 Be] 2 wS | xe | sy 78 128 
Wein te Got eee lee Lee thal | Ped Soke ole nb ale 
| Bo) 4 MSPS | Be Oe) eo he eee) eee) ee 
Se ge ae ioe ee, Sheet Bae ern) oe ree lie 
ai ee a ge $8 Sa ia em aa | 888 Ea Sa 
cents _ cents , cents , cents , cents cents cents cents cents cents , cents , cents ~ 
Dominion (Average).. 9.5 24.1 2IRS 15.4] 11.8 18.4 21.9 2132) 2553 1 389") FASSS™| SEO" 2 
Nova Scotia (Average) 30.3 262 |ne 249 17.0 14.0; 15.3 24.5 27.9 | 26.0 | 36.8 | 42.1 58.2 
1 Sydney cn te ee LA ee BOLO Hy 2am ot il eGil wl5e2 ul. 1656 27.5 | 29.2 | 27.1 | 36.6 |. .41.8-1. 58.2 
29-New Glasgow.......... 31 26 oO: | Hig 3c? td 15 20 26.7 | 25 35 41.2 | 59.6 
3-Amhest.......... ene Te OBIS |. 4B PISS AS | s.84" 1B 23.5 | 26 25 35 ae we 
ds- Fh adit ax ie RE Os 32.8 | 24.8) 24.4] 16.7] 14.4] 16.4 2.7 je 80 27.1) 35.7 | °38.4:|' 54 
BT raPOuas bl oe anes 33.7 30 93.7 | 18.7 | Gashs ants. 8 25 27.5 | 26 41.7 | 49 61 
6-P.E.1.—Charlott’n. 95.41 26 aoe" I!) 1 T1181 11:8 F115) 93°7 | S16) 86.4 138.14 49.5 
New Bruns. (Aver.).. 30.2 25.7 22.0 | 15.9} 12.4 14.3 25.0 2S QR T MST oT th V2 TSN Re 58"9 
4-Moncton!.. 0.2.62... 30.8 | 25 DCH G28 TAT ect lt 30 31 26.6 | 39.2] 43.5 | 62.1 
SE FRE IS IEE REE MIND 27S OMe eoe. THT hed bob G6 La ed 25 27.5 | 23.3 1° $8.8) 45.2. 6157 
O Wrodericton... us. oe. ooh | Urs 60k | AG. 7 | Tr ISeT Sada 22.5 2ST WT OST EST De ap ae rel. 7 
16-Bathurst®. 21.0 20) 20 15.3 | 12.2 | 10.4] 15 22.5 | 24.4] 25.2 | 35.7} 40 50.1 
Qucbec (Average)..... 25.0 23.6 | 21.9 14.1 10.1 14.8 25.5 2206 1) 22.95) s35.41 38.0 | 59.1 
Li Oucbab, ea teeis A. oa. be CE a ed Re Ms i 15.8 GL Aw 2368) 23.4 he 82 56.2 ks BBL? 
UThres Rives. ul en en We Se al i ak Me 33.9 | 22.1") 39 62.5 
13-Sherbrooke dh ark on N rex le 35 29.7 25.1 ZA Irs 15.5 on 2% TAS 38.2: 40.7 65 
1a Sored Ml Gp 1 de Oe 18.271 | 1) 22.3) DL 10 8.7 | 10 23.2: 18.7 | 21.31). 35 40 55 
16 St) iyachthele was. beh 19.7, 40186.) ALJ) 698 Lel8- Fal), 21 eo 19.4 | 33.3] 35 53.7 
HESE SohiveL et. 25 25 25 15 10 20 30 25 5. 40) PO peasy iain 
17-Thetford Mines......... 20 21 15 17 14 18 19 2) DAF Se: Sr leet 
“9182 Montréalll ject eee 29.7 | 24.8 | 25.9| 13.8] 9.9] 10.5 28.9 | 25.7 | 23.3 | 36.9 | 40.4 | 60.7 
1G Baa ion ie i eee TD 27.5 Oaue 21.9 15.5 10.3 15.1 23.7 24.6 Dat 33.6 35.3 58.5 
Ontario (Average).... 31.1 DOO poles 16.3 T2231 20-0 2141 27.8 | 25.4 | 36.5) 40.41 60.0 
20-Ottawa ................ 30.1 942 SHH) aly | AO TP 18.8 28.2 26 25.2 i372, \PUsOrStl . 6195 
21-Brovkville ..li...<20.0 32.6| 26.6 | 22.2] 15.6] 10.1} 20 25 25 25, 36.5 | 43 58.8 
99 Rinestomen ik ok. 27 92.8 | 21 14.5 | 10 14.1 25 26.4 | 22.3] 34.1 | 38.2] 50.4 
OSE EN  Ov lent tee, 29:2 Are A RA 15 TOL 213 26.2 ZOO hace gaacs 38.3 42. 63.1 
24-Peterborough . rol ba 26 OS 7, 3 16.4 21.2 Zo 26.5 25: 41.5 44.6 59.2 
M-Oshawa. os. skew 30.5 25.2 22 14.7 1238 21,3 26.5 2TEC 24 34.2 38 58.17 
RE OPDats enl ihes incn, tas wh 30.4 Rie a eG Bil Ao 18.5 25.7 27,1 | 25 37.9 | 41.9] 60.5 
OT TOrOMUOu nek ce eee 32.8 TANS 24.1 14.6 12.6 201.5 28.1 27.8 26.3 ot 41 58.1 
28-Niagara Falls.......... 384 27 22.8 SD, 11 24.6 83.7 30 25 84.7 B7am 61.2 
29-St. Catharines......... 31 27.4 23 15 10.5 22; 291 27.6 23-3 34.8 36.6 60.7 
SEH AMO eh. eee ene 33.8 21.e 23.8 17.4 1333 ype oe 28.4 30 36.6 41 55.5 
S1—BramtlLOrds) bu sti tlacc Me caishe 32.0 26.5 23.4 alot 1 20.3 30: Se 28.3 34.9 39.8 59.8 
SOAR Gh ni ae + ae hts ela eae 32), 5 27 26.6 16.5 125 24.3 29) 29 23.5 39.3 39.3 61.9 
So GTIEID LN 2, setae 2a Ss Paths 31.8 25.6 22:.6 16.8 13.9 20.9 20) 25.5 25 34.7 38.5 59.5 
SEI GENEMCL. abe a. csr ne he 30.1 26.7 19.7 sb fig 1387 23.3 30) 7A seo as lesser 33.4 36.6 59.5 
85> WOOdstoek? 2) ia. Mh 31.8 26.2 ZA? 17.8 13 18.3 25 26.7 ONS 35.5 37.9 59.8 
SO-SuratlOrad a aee ects 28.8 23.8 19.7 16.2 alee 19.3 26n2 Hi 2 Dato 36.8 46.7 59.2 
Sie ION OR omc ees 81.3 25.5 25.1. 17.5 12 20.6 29 29 25.6 35 39.4 61.4 
Se-St I DhomrgS:, Aas. 20.4 25.5 20.4 14.9 AZ a 18,2 26 29.1 20: 84.6 38.8 58.2 
SO-Chathatadcs ie see ci. aan O8 29.8 25.2) 21.8 16.2 I Peeks 24.2 25.6 29.2; 27 Oe 40.2! 60.7 
AD-WINGSOT cola «cde nate © 28.8 22.3 20.5 14.9 1142 22:.4 | 30) Dia 24.8 S402 87.5 60.2 
41-Owen Sound............ 28.2 3 21.9 18.4 13 20.4 25 26.9 93.5 33.6 37 58.6 
42-Cobalt Ieee S dice hat ae te a Ue 33 30 24 16.5 14.2 19 25 29 DS 38.4 40.7 61 
AS AMIN S ban. As ovens eden cla 3 25 2,6 17.6 124 PPB 29.3 28.3 2s 30 Sictihe 60 
44-Sault Ste. Marie....... 34 27.8 23: 18.4 IA E 23. 25) 28 5D PAC ial 38 41.8 60.5 
ADP ort  ATEMUY s: fee So eit 834.1 TA Sol Ces 17 137) 21.3 24.1 29.2: 29) 44.3 50.2: 67.1 
46-Fort Wahl tame, pad « 30 Dez 19.7 15 13.4 17.7 30 26.4 28.0 40 43.7 64.6 
Manitoba (Average).. 25.8 18.8 18.1 11.8 9.0 1555) 27.6 24.17 | 24.7] 39.4] 44.5 | 61.8 
AAW ADDIPC So he sehs eco eialate + 27.4 19.1 19.1 11 9.3 14.2 26.3 24.8 27.3 Bt bees 42.2 59.8 
48-Bramd Onwiiyh cide eke ote oes 94.4 18.4 17 125 (25,7 16.7 28.8 24.6 yen 41.3 46.7 63.7 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 26.7 19.4 | 18.0 | 12.1 9.215 1602 on al 25.0 | 24.4 | 47.0; 53.8] 61.5 
AGRE CIMA damien settee. 28.5 19 19.8 AQ 2. 9.7 15.6 28.0 26 25 44.8 55.4 64.6 
50-Prince Albertus. |... 20. 225 a7 ie 16-8 |. 11 9 15 293.5 93.5 | 24.7 48 53 55 
51-Saskatoon- «. .is 6.0. 24.8 18.8 Mi 14 7.4 saa 29.7 26.3 2220 45.6 OT Ba 57.5 
52-MOOS@ JAW... sn ssntens 30.8 Dred. 18.7 18.2 10.5 19.4 29.1 24.3 28.3 49.4 55.5 69) 
Alberta (Average).... 5.8 19.1 16.1 12 8.2 12.9 29.6 26.3 |. 25.0 | 43.0) 48.9 | 58.9 
53-Medicine Haat......... 30 20 16 125 | 7 12.5 20 30 28 46 51.2 | 58.3 
HAS Wa MONteWis ce .o0. cee 24.6 16.9 16.1 10.4 Vics | 13.8 29.6 24.4 23.4 41.9 47 60: 
BH CO ary Mateus hi ieee 94.7 18.1 16.1 10.8 9.4 13.3 28.8: 28.7 26.7 41 48.1 59.6 
S6- bitnbrid prey. a 4s aghe 28) 21.4 16.2 ld aA 9.1 i wha) £0 Dee 22 AST) 49.3 57.5 
Pritish Colum. (Aver.) 32.1 24.6 | 23.5 16.7 13.8 | 23.5 35.4 B2esvih 28.1.1 40.3 | 526 64.7 
Wer MOLTIG ne atthe: ates ale 29 22.4 20.8 15 ghar Wise 3} 32 Sil haa 46.7 Aas 63.3 
BEN CS Omid aac ae ee ete 30 24 yes 16.5 12.5 Deana 85.7 30 26.7 52 Sth 61 
HOTA ba mus yete ie aboracteeaten a 32, 25. 22) 19.1 14.7 27.5 AO) 29.5 28.3) 50 56.7 68.3 
60-New Westminster...... 35 25. 25 8.2) 12.4 YET a oo.0) 29.5 44.6 50.5 62.7 
G1-VaNeEOuUVer de. cei cae eess 33.8 25. 22.6 13.9 13.5 PEN 35.8 Stays 29 46.2 50.1 64.4 
GI NAIC OT IA. hat feels estes cers g Soh ae Weper dL. 12.7 22:1 33: 29.5 24.6 41.3 46.1 65.8 
OH3=N ADAIMIO egtes eras Bue 26.7 26: 20) nWeere 30.7 SOG 3D 25. 47.4 50.6 LS A 
64-Prinee Rupert.......... 85 26.7 25.7 16 15 20 35.8 38.3 35 50 56.2 70 


b. Adjacent loca lities 14c to 18e per quart. c. Nineteen cents for nonpast- 





—Ocrosrr, 1923 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBRE, 1923. 








































































































Fish Eggs Butter 
: : : “ e a 2 Cae Na ume ead Sai 
2] sa 2 * * = S) ae os wy ej 3 2 | 
e\ a. =| FA 3 “o> fae [es Bl 3 sa | 
4os| 58 | S| e | & : Bie Ee | et [82 ie: = || Se iohok a | 
wa +O aa al Hoy oe ies nr 50 AP eee bes tes 4 ow Soe L 
Dane on | ase, Ih oe EY Ot HO 2a. cay a : a8 ares | ra & ia este 
YP _f&] spHo!] G_ a ee) i ee) aire) 32 0 a os «2,2 oS | 
See ae oe eel ef) Stele eat eel eee e Lee he se a 
BeOpacei seo! Se) 2h | eee ged as Be 1 eee oooh! |S | Han! sa 
ore mes iinet ae ee eee Ee Sk SP eee [eee S| Baal FS | 
cents , cents , cents, cents , cents , .cents , .cents cents ) cents , cents , cents , cents , .cents 
17.4 29.7 19.1 14.2 58.9 21.8 20.2 35.3 22.4 38.3 34.0 11.5 36.4 | 
11.5 74 SE fl Be Mees al ks ig NR 51.0 WEES 17.8 26.6 23.3 43.4 39.6 11.6 35.0 
LL a Ae 3S SSE ode tenes lc oe VERE 60 18.7 17 29 24.4 46 43.7 | 012-14 39.2 | 1 
12 SAU aR seg ioe: ts oer eae 50 TG SOT te iaterenss 28.7 21.4 36.4 35 a3 35.6 ple 
12 05> alll be glen Balt: Gee eee 45 18 15 TA ies 22, BOG i lhstoitioard 9 32.5 3 
12 355 tM oases all: eae 50 Ligiesa | 16.7 24.3 Jao 43.3 40 12 33.6 4 
SMe eharoicdl GRRE trace | ak, COA [ERE ROR. 50 18.8 22.5 26.7 25 ATT. \Rbslent costs: ag! 34.2 5 
Fa mpc h nee I ge Ee a a aL ee 60 16.1 20 28 8 reap 25.6 Uy eer 8-9 Seed 6 
13.0 65.0 |e. As eles Gh 52.5 17.3 16.6 32.0 23.0 40.2 38.3 11.5 37.6 | 
12 Boe |e eee 10 60 18 18 Be, 3.) 38.7 38.7} 11-13 39.2 | 7 
15 ea Bl Dears lhe gO ee 60 16.4 14.2 AY ines Deidegy 46.1 38.8 14 33° 3.418 
12 Oa it eae ae Reece &, 50 7.2 18.3 29.5 21.4 43.3 37.5 | alo 40.7 | fat Ath) 
2 ehage teeta eee os mea Utes Dee Ve BAG) fees 16 27.5 25 SM ees | 10 spell d 10 
14.0 30.3 20.5 9.0 59.2 24M RS 30.7 22.3 39.1 34.9 10.0 36.4 | 0 
OA: See, A te lhe eR he 50 20 22.5 26.7 23.6 29.7 32.5 12 35.3 | 38.6 14 
Be St Ce eee ae 50 20 20 S17 |i) (22.6 1%! 2021 S.b | waz 37.5 | .7 |12 
15 ao Ufo acts IC Meteo aS WER Beet eters. ate Ws er Bice 41 22... 5 40! 35 aie 36.7 | .5b 113 
Sie ee ates aay crac a Sia WIS 3 Sth O| > CROSS OH Ieee Baran trot ee 28.6 Pi vega eed. (ms aha co a Sete hay § > ay >.8 
BE eS A COE OS 25 See AM. mao -alPapatore § one Oleh Seas 23) 20.1 34.4 30 6 peg exo 3 
) sce Sata Ne ons 15 10 OU AEs 2, acitbcdatst see A 33.3 aS SO e 3h 10: 36 
fois ah ee Tet tee Lhe hee ade | SEES. C55 RE A Pera g en (hs A ete 28.8 24.2 37.9 oD 10 3 8 
15-20 | 30-82: 30 8 60-100 22.9 22.3 35.7 214 | 43. 30.8 12 3717 | 9.5 
Se ee 30 ata: MUN | aie een 60! 201 25 27.5 92 4 40.7 34.2 10 36.5 39.7 
19.0 31.6 20.3 12.0 65.0 21.2 19.7 37.1 21.4 36.8 33.2 11.8 37.6 | | 
18 35. Dv a nel Sh. De, Wet macs 25 20.5 41 99 7 40.4 34.1 10 a7 SN 1.2 
SR amee 30 20: Me ee a a eR aig QOS | ose ttre 324 Ted 345 Bs AOS LUGE a ea ee 8.6 
15 2ES5 ||P POLI Rew awe cle. bee | 19 17.6 29 4 22 2 29, 10 27 
Be Ae Oe Pato 18 Sane A Ne PA 25 aay Bede's 28 0.8 29.7 25 ad 48 5 
15 35 DA IE CRSA (Coe Shoe 20 24 32.3 22.4 33.9 33 10 36 i 
2 30 DOM | SO SEN, eR. eee. allbaanteay AB, 18 22.3 PAN S| See 12 37 
nea EE ret AME Ns 20 Mee ees elite eetaeats « 20 20 29.6 22.4 23.9 39 3 110-11.5 23 2 | 
18-20 | 22-30 | 16-20 ]}........ 60 21.8 ily 37.24 20.9 40 34.6 | \al12.5 38.6 | 
22 35 25) Bee at [eseseceeleesecees 20 44.9 20.3 41.5 357 12 395 | 
Ate ee 30 As) 15 =, Alo sHORCAGICH 8 Sian CPaPM OI Gia Cea 28.5, 20.3 40.3 26 12) 36.5 | 
20 35 25 15 75 20 25 44/1 20.7 40.8 34.2 12 39.2 | 
Se eA ates 30 23 FS AED OO OD ote 25 20 29.9 20.7 24 29 7 11 38.8 | 
cer 30 20 12 de Seats s 20 22.5 29 20) 23 4 31 al1.8 38.9 
Sin amass 30 20 Nate eae: je lens ea as alte hd sea Seis 20) A1.1 21.6 34.1 92.2 10) Baa 
i SNe ohare aes 22 We ee NG ote 20: ras Getic 35 19.6 34.4 382.5 | @11.8 BOLam 
Salata cities: + 22 o Qo Eloy OGDEN omg cin Slee Gan ic BUDiNt 32.9 20: oD 30 10 35 
20 35 25 OS Wie ea 6 ie) 225) 20 sont 20.5 32 5 a 12 36.2 | 
20 28 Se "eee, isdn D7 16 8hi7 Ai eer 34.6 32.6 10 ' 36.6 
20-25 3 25 10 50 18.3 18 40.2 20.1 34.2 34 12 39.6 | 
18 30 18 1 PAD Bln dae 20 20.7 36.4 21.3 29 28 12 38.6 | 
AAA ae 25 15 20 Se nee 18.6 25 Al 21.4 36.1 34.5 | ¢12 34.7 
ieee hfe Od. 16 Poe Se Wee ee Seals 17 15 31 7A aps 36.5 30-5 | ait 37.6 | 
ayatheibaens 30 15 Ree. 70 25 20 47.1 24. 42 4] 15 IY eth 
ide iletes aie ate « | thats eae AIMS wes oles eee tes, oo 19.3 20 36.0 ees 45.7 40.3 20 40 | 
cere Se ei cern ti LAM Pe ape eG cies Ne 44,1 20.7 45 “ees 13 37.6 | 
doko Mn hla 30 EGS Ot SOS SS cle tetas 22.5 72 44.4 25 BOE Se ee & i a12.5 Soy) 
17-20 | 25-30 LSE he eee a 70 24.2 16 42.8 23.01 43 36.4 | @a12.5 39 | 
oeMehs.. 31.0 1559 Soe Phe As ES, 22.8 18.0 39.8 22.4 36.0 33.2 11.0 34.0 
week 32 18 AR ee ee (oe 22.5 17.4 42.9 YLT. 39 33.4 12 34.2 | 
woe Eger SOs NPE Gaia Me etter te bay 23 18.5 36.6 Fea 33 33 10 33.8 | 
ay Meese 30.0 TUE Fee eee ae 24.2 22.2 36.0 23.3 31.2 27.1 tao 33.0 | 
Seas Ae 30 Tie Weta a ae As! GN Rha tee es 25 25 aff! Def, 35.8 32.5 12 32 
BRE, 3 30 LE NARS. Re Gets wah) BB 20 Sek 28.6 |e 2e 5 |) 26 fa 10 30.7 | 
sake UA ele 30 15S UF IB AES, Hofer et as erat aro 20 21.9 41 22.9 53 ball 27.5 13 33.4 
20 30 LEAS Tides BS. alle eke eta ors 26.7 Zlee 42.6 25 olor 25.8: 15 35.8 | 
213 25.3 14.4 MTG Wate Base 24.2 2125 39.4 24.0 34.3. 30.5 10.0 32.1 | 
25 25 15 LRG Pb... Nhe. p/n COeee ee 39 28 26-6 11 i2y 10 33 | 
17.5-20 | 23-25 12.5 LGM NS Wares 23.7 22.5 34.3 23.9 39.5 30.5 10 31.9} 
25 30 ats) 18 90 26 19.8 42.7 23 36.6 33.3 10 32.5 | 
18 22; 15 OA We avats eats 22 22.2: 41.4 OF, 1 34,4 33.35 10 30.8 
19.1 72) WA oe ee 168) he. Oe Bees 22.9 22.8 37.4 23.6 47.6 40.4 13.2 33.4 
22 SOR a As DSR eS Qae7 23.8 47.5 28.3 45 40 15 35 | 
25 SUS aie ae ce 205 BERS 5. 2 25 26.7 39.4 25 ia MMM ik ERE al4.3 40 | 
25 OOt tabs? PAU) GS eee ee 25 25 S157 24.3 50 42.5 15 36.7 : 
15 202 dda adits ah. Peek e dose 19 22.5 35.8 20.5 43.1 30 9 a cet 
16.5 20T- Nee oh. s LS HRS Sores 20.3 18.7 35.4 20.5 49.1 42.9 ag 35.7 | 
it 258 | SONS: 1ZID Pes ae 20 18.5 34:3 21.6 47.1 42 10 42.7 | 
15 QDL [Petes ola tee Bticshee ea Oe aie 20 25 46 25 7 ee 5 Sela Breer 
Be, eee ee PEN ice ec 1133 Sy See ee 30 22.5 28.7 23.3 55 45 20 40 
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RETAIL PRICES oF STAPLE Foops, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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cc 
o Q 5 g To! ‘ seats io} 
na bt, Wideml (eae Ce Si ow \pem || &s ies 
Sosh| gee eal lege Nes mi Pied ee esl 
Locality pe din Am 2B AS S| 8 ria ee Sh aq a 
Bids | Geko eee | pie, Sel eee ahaa te Ea [See |) Bee been Bae 
oe |. 3 Strate) Wes ah Ce Oe al ee ¢ as Bite i , eet | eel 
apc) Bo | Bes) 82) 2eo) Se + | | ee |) See ee || tee 
S O aa) oa fy me fa Ss = aN oie 
hd cents cents; cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents } cents ; cents | cents 
Dominion (Average)..| 27.5 | 81.2 6.8 | 17.9 4.4 5.5 10.2} 14.1 The, |) eT be@ f |) 1Set 
Nova Scotia (Average) 29.2 30.5 | hal 17.6 5.0 5.8 9.8 15.4 19.4 19.0 17.5 
URES AAO TKR NN cra RG TARR 50 31.5 | 8 18.4 Dell 6 10.4 16.7 20: 19.7 18.8 
DENGW Glas LOW... hlauzenl oes ones 30.5 8 16.9 5.0 5.5 10.1 14.4] 20.1 19.2] 17.9 
SER TNC t Eee eG eR Co 31.2 8 18 5.0 6 hk ae 18.3 18.3 [> 15 
Am AUP AR |) dba s+ ce sPgree 27.5 29.4 Tea\| | 465 4.7 5.7 9.7 15.50 |. 18.201) 1fes 1 16.8 
FUE es Leela woh ne eee 3 30 ee | | as 5.2 6 9 15 20 20) 19.2 
6-P.E.1.—Charlott’n. 28 2955) \ } Gag) | ils. 4.6 Dall Oar db pl 4-Gal to Vi ae p hOae a 2669 
New Bruns. (Aver.)..| 26.6) 30.7; 8.0 17.9 5.1 5.8 10.9 15.9 17.9 17.8 15.1 
WENT ORGHOL aaa nne eteetelee Weta eben? 82.5 |7.3-8.7 18 5.0 6.1 1257 16.7 18.6 18.6 16.3 
SLSR TOMI. S24 eens esas ya aa SS Seg 8 19.2 5.6 5.8 1607 Uy 17.6011, 10-07) 1 ole 14.4 
9-Frederictom........\.0«+. 25 sie be 16.6 4.7 5.7 10.5 14.¢ 17.4 17.4 14.6 
JOLB AUMULSEL Mee ss eres ceaseless core ay as 8 17.6 5.0 5.7 9.7 15 19 18 15 
Qucbec (Average)..+..| 26.6 28.9 6.1 18.0 4.8 6.0 9.4 14.9 15.3 18.2 14.6 
TI Quebet.. fia vem cles cameos 27.5 |) 2907 Zo) |) a 4.6 5.8 10.2 14.621.) > Geet |} 18.1 1) 162 
12-Three Rivers.......+... 26.7 FOOT) AG 19 4.7 Bsa 9.7 15.4 15.8 20.4 14.4 
13-Sherbrooke) ii... 4ss%)0 96 29 33.1 7.3] 18.9 4.7 6.3 9.8 Ha 1d 16 19 15 
14-SOre|l jon 1ece,. ssslemaleyne’s 9A3)| ) Died 5.3] 18.8 4.4 6.5 8.9) 14.5)) 16 18.8 |. 13.7 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 25 25.7 B23) | 17.6 4.6 6 9.4 TG.201,\, Watt 206 | tte 
1688. Lon Bak Wideca rg RA I eet ea Att altel 4.7 6 9.9 | 16.5 pi mn 
17_-Thetford MineS.......++|....cc0. 97.6 |) 6 17.4 5.2 713 9 15.5) | 15.8.1) 18.5.1 ) Te 
18-Montreal .....-.eeeeeees 26 31.1| 6.7-7| 18 4.9 5.38 10.4). 14.9} 15 16,4) | 14a 
ake: 07) | ner Pia At oe 6 17.5 5 5.6 1a 15.2 15 16 13.9 
Ontario (Average).---| 26.4| 30.9 6.8 || 11,3 4.2 5.2 WOal | 4.2.) ) e1Gcd |. glSe8'| | (l4e8 
QOtEAWA “cia leneeseeg tes 27.2 31.3 6.7 17 5.1 6 uh Oe 14.6] 15.6] 15,9| 14.4 
21-Brockville .....+e+eeee® ys A eee Be IN 17.9 4.3 5 9.1) 13.1) 15.6) M5! 18 
99-KingstOn ....seeveereere 24.5 28.4 6 15.4 4.5 5 9,1 13.3 14.8 14.7 13.2 
92 Belleville ...++eeeeeeeees 26 30 5.3 | 16.5 4,2 4.7 10.7 14.3] 15 15 14 
24 Peterborough «..-++++: 25.7 30.6 Gas | Pugliese) |: Sas 5.8 10.2 14.8 15 15.2 14.7 
D5 OSHAWA .ccceeeerrsccees 28 33.4 6 16.6 4.1 5.4 12.4 12.6 15.4 15.6 13.4 
PEAT 5 5 ote cape oie ie 4 25.7 | 30.8 6 17 | 4 4.9 14S jy dh. d 17 17.2} 14.8 
Q7-TOVONtO ...e2+ee rete 25.2 31.5 6 17.7 4.3 5.6 1042 14 15.971) wibeeel | he 14.2 
9g-Niagara Falls....----+- 28.4 | 28.7 Get |} glts2| | dae 5 a1. 14.45] 16:1.)- 16.4 |). Idea 
99-St. Catharimes.....---+ 25.3 | 29.4 Bol | pled | ty ae 5.1 WD I¢Al) 5eS |) AGB |) 13c4 
99-Hamiltom ...--+-ses0 0° 25.8 31.5 53 LG22 3.9 5 10.6 13.2 15.6 16st |) 14:6 
91-Brantford .-...++s+1s+* 24.7 |' 30 6 Dia 3.8 5 11.7 14.7| 16 154d, |.) 13.6 
Sat Olty «deers es ChE eS 27.5 | 30.9 67 || 166 3.9 5.1 10.3 |, 1555). <16sbe] ) 15yA. 13.8 
92 Guelph ..-seereere seer 26 32.2 6 We 3.9 5.2 1.4 be 4.9 14.8 | 15.2 14.8 
24 Kitchener ...+-++ssee00? 25 Ei. 6 Viae'| ae ae 5 12.3 be 6.2 16:31) 1527 bt) 14.7 
95-Woodstock .-++++++25+" 26.2 Wats) 17 3.8 4,7 16.3 tate, t Vachs! & 1554 1) 18.2 
SG SLO LAOLG yarns te eh 25) 30.1 6.7 igen 3.9 sal 11.5 14.1 15.4 15.8 14.5 
ViAL:QDAOD 3 oy meee Pee 95.3 |i B12 6 LT 2 4 4.9 10.1 |, 13. 5ol:\ Dobe) | Weed hi) 1498 
SeStn Thounasne = *<F ecg | 2.9 || Bis 6 17.4 4.1 5 10.9 | 13.1 16.4 | 16.3} 15 
s9-OChathaml .- 2-67.07 05 7" 26.6 |; Sli Gov |) s18cl | Finkel 5.4 11.4 14 16.3] 16.8} 13.6 
AD W INGSOT * sere hes? Be 30 29.7 6i7'\) Tt |: b 4 5 10.2 IBS ol.) WV 16sbyl w 1G 14.1 
41-Owen Sound.....++-++°° 2142 3 bao) ) Le t 44 5.1 10 18.4). 15021.) 15.5) |) 14.6 
AP COODBAL 5 ons FF Ser 2745 |; 80.5 7TA| 20.2 5.0 6.7 sal 14.591 18 i 1GeB 1) eT 
43-Timmins ....-- a ea 24 89.2 | 8S |) a6 4.9 4.3 9.9} 15.2 18 18.2 15 
44-Sault Ste. Marie.----:- 24.5 25 6.7 18.6 4.8 6.5 abl Ail 15.2 16.9 15.6 15 
45-Port Arthur..----+-+:>" 23 31.5 6.7 18.6 4.3 4.9 10.2 14.6 17.5 16.7 15.2 
AG Bory « WH oe eytn| | ae || 2 67 |: 18.8 | ) 400 |.) Bae |e) Upkl fh 15.8ch Brod | ohGae bh) deo 
Manitoba (Average)--| 93.5 | 32.3 ScO |. 2x2 4.5 5.8 A124, 18.8 9) B19 64 © g1dek a | Tes 
47—-Winnipeg ------078 000 27 31.6 6 20.3 4.3 5.6 14.4 Wh 04.4 18245). hat WN 2 1606 
48-Brandon ..--+:: Avery |p oe 33 5.7 | 20 4.6 6 11 16.1 WB Qed 18.6 
Saskatchewan ( : 30.0 33.1 6.7 18.7 4.3 5.4 10.0 13.4 20.4 20.2 18.3 
AOPRELINA «+> > ease MNT laa. 32.6 TZ) WTO 4.2 5.1 9.5 | 18.8 pa Wi i a 18.3 
50-Prince Albert...--+++++: 30 33x Get hi le 4.1 5.2 9.5 jy AD. Son) F20rEN | SON 1S6o 
5l-Saskatoon «.-++ss+ttes 30 30.8 6.7 20 4.1 5.4 10.5 12.5 20) 20.8 19.6 
BO Moose J@W-+ sere lees 35.7 6 20 4.7 5.8 10.6 |); 14.59) (10v74 4 ina) 1604 
Alberta (Average)----| 30.4 32.4 12 17.3 4.1 5.2 9.8 | 13.3 18.7 18.6 17.7 
53-Medicine Haat.....---- 35 34.2 |5,7-6.7 | 15.5 4.1 5.6 10 1G ys 1G | 1ZEO  1teD 
RA_WAMONLOM: «ese. ose riet' | cs zeae 31.9 ie 1737 4.1 4.8 9 13:64. 19,1 18.6 | 17 
BG -Oalwalry (caer ects sare’ 634 | ybaee 7.2| 16.6 4.1 4.9 IO 3 |e, 18/24) 1BSY) Lee.) | 188 
56-Lithbridge ...--.++e+++ 30 30 Bie! |. O52: 4.0 5.5 10 1ée4 1) VFO. eet |) 16 fa, 
British Colum. (Aver.)| 30.1 33.7 Tel 18.9 4.5 6.0 9.5 12.2 18.2 19.5 17.7 
iedioriiie (0 ake na see rete = 30.5 || 33,7 Mee |) 6 4.7 5.5 10.6) Tao) 290 20) 20 
BGNGISOM. \sa +24 Heh «s/o ee sitrne 30 3 8.3] 17.5 4.8 6.1 9.4 14) LSTA. Ta) 2058 |i 11s 
5o-Trail,.....%. eee e eee eees 30: 34 Tel || w%3 4,2 5.6 10 Loe W415 1934|' 18.1 
60-New Westminster...... 26 3 o.3 23.1 4.4 5.6 8.5 11.3 18.1 19.3 15.5 
G1-Vancouver «.--++eesreee 29.1 31.1 | 66.7 22, 4.5 5.4 8.2 11.4 18.4 18.5 16.5 
62-Vietoria ...---eeeeeeee »| | 28:4 410) 78358 7.4] 18 4.4 5.6 8.9} 12 18.9 | 18:4 | 16.6 
CANMOAIMO gine ned eRe da a, ole 35 74| 20 4.2 6 10.1 11.7 21. 20 19.7 | 19.2 
64-Prince Rupert.......... 30 35 BeBe GUIS 4.6 8 10 1S75 9% 17.5451, 20 17.5 








*Formerly per bag of 90 lbs. and per peck of 15 Ibs. 
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Onions, yellow, 


Papel S14 red, ete., per Ib. 
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*Potatoes Apples 
of 2 
& cay 

poe Uh ar ae 
= aS 3 3 5 ay 
8 oo au | 2s 
S te 2 
ay ay ae pas 

$ cents | cents | cents 
1.988 39.9 28.2 19.6 
2.118 44.5 22.9 18.1 
2.69 BO sgn 20.3 
2.18 49.2 sa 16 
1.80 AO) olbecna: Sate 20 
1.45 35.4 25 16 
247 43) ZO) RN ee See 
1.64 » 30.3 20 19 
2.153 48.3 27.3 18.3 
1.91 46.7 32.5 18 
2.70 56 30! 2.0 
2.00 49.3 pay 17 
2.00 41.2) 25. 18) 
1.741 34.6 31.2 18.5 
2.06 39.4 32.5 Pal 
D4 29.4, 30) 17.5 
1.67 32'..5 30 19.4 
1.20 SO sees se 15 
1.31 23.3 35 20) 
1.50 27.5 25 16.5 
2.68 BO he dee love Ne 20: 
1.88 37 37.5 18.9! 
2.01 36.4 28.3 18 
2.378 46.5 21.8 18.5 
2.06 39.1 28.6 17.9 
To 48.6 OLA MBl bo accuses 
2.65 52) 30.8 15 
2.92 53: ZS Salas ceris eat 
2.61 50.1 SO PMB) cas aeees's Sie 
weet 50 26.6 16.5 
2.56 50.6 DO LUMA sus apse e206 
2.50 AT. ¢ SoD 19.5 
2.85 54.4 Val Lacie | VRE Te SAE 
2.95 53.6 Dean exe aries tt a 
2.07 44.5 29.1 7 Wi 
1.96 Lar 25 21.3 
Zip 46 PASH, | | ea lip AN 
DOT, 43.2 20 19 
1.94 39:..4 26.6 15. 
oes 40) 20! 20 
2.43 48.7 23 20! 
1.95 38.2 Dos ae eaanele es 
lee 40.5 A iis eu sua, alate 
1.97 3 Oy) Pia Ah, | ye area 
2.38 44 25 18 
2.76 55 TAR ae ete ee 
2.60 54.8 40 19 
2.94 Dee Nie ee oe 16.5 
2.08 40.7 Sie 20.7 
1.86 Shar’ 389 22.5 
2.18 48.4 42.5) 19 
1.180 20:33, hee doee 18.8 
ibaa bh 25: 45 A726 
1.25 4 5 I ee ae 20) 
1.285 4.2: PM oes ae 2 As | 
1.40 1 5 ORD ieee Ite 19.1 
1.07 A | SS en 24.4 
1.29 72 a, AS 25 
1.38 OS, Un Wereale a aoa 20 
1.380 26205 re os had 21.0 
dy 25 OLY its Dede « «cco Doe 
1.03 BL dc Din Patcalsies nica 19.2 
1.54 BOSS Rees cies 6 20.8 
1.70 D5 Os Weetewie cate 20.7 
1.681 OD OR ai ois 22.4 
2.03 ALR ie Baocclhad 20) 
pmo} ADD MMe etaaveed 25 
1.50 ove i teeta care 20 
S22. Ee £4 Wee vel aera 22 
1.28 DS Ga Wales 3 oho ar 22 
IEDs SA sy a es aerate 25 
1.73 CLAN Ree ae 20 
O55 RE ER AE AE 25 
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September 
«45 | 2 bi! | oD 
fh eae : 
3 Sega Rial ped sg g 
He eee Ihde: Peat | a 
~ e RS re S20 “nl 
Fw. p= se =—s055 Ho 
= oN q HT z mA B a SS 
BS IAO NK) Ss aasy gm & gm DAD 
| 210 a i ae HS ty ah 
Sc Suomen ee | Ne 
2 Diba em 5 bee a or 
cents cents $ cents $ cents 
19.9 23.3. 976 31.2 804 48.2 
20.5 25.3 956 32.1 921 50.0 
ZolS 26.3 . 992 33.1 SRO Alp cmee cues 1 
19.4 24.4 983 82 798 55 2 
19 28 .90 30 1.00 4D 3 
20.3 23 .903 30.4 Bag A, EL 4, 
20 25) 1.00 35 1.10 50 5 
18.7 23.7 .867 29.7 UM Nae re eects 6 
18.9 23.4 1.038 33.6 .870 49.0 
19.7 24. 1.05 31.4 80 50 iff 
18.2 212 90 34.6 SOL Memento ate 8 
17.8 | 23.2 97 29.8 856 47 9 
20 25 1.230 38.7 -95 50 10 
21.5 23.5 1.039 31.5 881 46.7 
Yai aa 21.8 911 SSuT .86 47.3 |11 
24.4 225 1.07 26.2 867 45.7 |12 
22 27.6 a a 5° 33 875 50) «118 
22.5 26.7 1.02 28 883 44. 114 
20.9) PAU amg, 85 1.00 42.5 \15 
20.7 20 TC OOM Pee Like NE TOOT hares net a 16 
22,.7 24.3 5 ee kil 36. Ti Nae Seen 50. «17 
20.7 23.8 1.09 26.9 749 47.4 |18 
18.6 237 884 32.5 812. 46.4 |19 
19.4 22.5 953 28.8 . 154 45.2 
18.6 24.1 999 31 . 756 47 20 
19.6 22.9 .99 31 Bea 40h 101 
16.7 21.8 891 26.7 .76 43 |22 
19 22; 86 25.7 . 683: 42,5 123 
17 19.5 955: 28.2! . 724 4] 24 
19.6 | 24.3 95 28.3 68 49.3 |25 
18.7 | 22 947 26.6 724 44.9 |26 
18.7 PALSY, .90 25 BAN APT Dis 
19.9 22.4 1.04 30.3 85 44.9 |28 
LE 2: 22.4 .927 27 si os 43.2 '29 
19.2 PALAL 901 25.8 veil: 43 30 
17.6 21 893 26 Ay 43 31 
19.1 21.8 897 24.3 724. 44. 382 
18.6 PANE 906 pte .696 3.2 133 
19.3 22.8 .776 30.6 | 844 42.5 |34 
19.5 ge . 882 24 373 43.5 135 
19.5 21.6 1.03 30.4 758 42.4 |36 
18.7 ZA Ny .966 27.9) 747 44.2 |37 
21.6 16.6 | 935 30.4 724, 45.9 |38 
OT 20.6 1.05. 36 73 44,4 139 
19.3 O35" 1. OOF 29.2 | 83 48.6 |40 
18.9 22.45) . 842 31.6 | 745 43.2 |41 
£5 29 1.07 32..5) 90 Bl «142 
20 21.6 1.07 27.5 | . 762 52.5 |43 
20.6 25.8 1.01 ae .80 45 44 
£0 25.4 1.00 31.3 804 49.2 |45 
19.2) DSi Sheed ae 34.3 . 785 48; 46 
21.0 24.6 982 32.0 . 745 50.0 
18.3 22).9) 954 28.9 69 47.5 |47 
Ses eit 2612 1.01 35 80 52.5 |48 
20.8 25.0 985 34.5 . 169 53.1 
19.9 24 969 32.1 £758 52.4 |49 
20.8 27.5 975 39 767 50.8 150 
22: 26 1.00 33 £78 56:2 151 
20.51 22.5 .996 34 WE 53/52 
20.2 24.8 OTT | 33.2 808 57.4 
One Re .967 | 35.8 . 898 60.8 153 
20.8 24.3 -969 34.6 . 803 58.3 154 
19.9 24.3 1.01 81 - 809! 55.5. 155 
18.4 23.5 962 31.2 762) 55. 56 
19.7 22.6 9716 34.5 835 57.8 
20 26.2 1.15 35 95: 65 [57 
20 Wa 1.00 35. 80 58.3 158 
20 25 1.00 35 80) 58.7 |59 
19.7 20.2 842 35 .833 56.2 |60 
18.1 20.4 886 31.5 802 5D 61 
17.6 21.4 .96 36.2 at2 55 O62 
19.7; 22 .967 36 -85 61.7 |63 
22.5 22.5 1.00 32.5 875 57.5 164 
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Suga {age 
; il ie we a a & pe 
Re We 2 ic: pease |) me. tise! 2 ee 
Locality ee = i 2 =I S . oe .. q 5 i: = 
Sey lee. | 8 eo | oes fe | Stl Bal Ss * 
Bee | Teoa les PB | oak] fe S| gee |) Bets) ee 
Bia Se |e eS Cen. |, 2 1 eer |) See Fp, 
HAA) O98)/-o8 ® oye fle as | ong! £8 rep 
Bae) Sal sa & Ora | s & qe2eal 5A ais 
eents { cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents { cents $ cen 
Dominion (Average)..| 11.3 10.8 | 53.6) 67.9} 28.0 15.1 3.9 | 43.6 675 12 
Nova Scotia (Average) 11.9 11.1 58.8 65.5 29.7 12.7 4.3 46.8 527 12 
1-Sydney....... SA BAATY i2e3 11.8 Be) i One Seat 14.7 4.6 | 52 53 13 
2-New GlasSgow........ ad 11.9 118 56.1 64.4 DT a SARS 4,3 44.7 427 13 
3-Amhest........ ABO Dae 12 11 60 62.5 25 12 5 Ue ale Sect 10 
APA WX olclesterete HOSES OOF ie 10.5 60.4 65.5 33 |) 18 Ey 47.5 .65 12874 
HO PTUTO ess te oe weraiaeiate tele 1282 11 60 AO Pv OOie om 9) MZ Ask 40 50 14 
6-P.E.1.—Charlott’n. 11 10.3 59.4 61.9 28.3 15.6 3.8 41.1 516 13.9 
British Colum. (Aver.) 11.4 10.9 59.3 65.4 29.9 12.2 4.4 42°9 453 12.4 
T=MiOQUCEOD vies aisles oes 48 11.6 A120 61.7 65 Meliss 10.8 3.8 51.2 412 14 
SSG eh OMIN hs ajerare tele! sus/e) ereyais 1.2 10.6 GOVE A 64:8 35.7 11.4 4,2 42) 495 ibs 
9-FrederictoOn......ceeees " 11.3 111 55.5 | 67.5 26.5 | 12.4 "5.6 38.4 406 11.2 
TO-Batnurstat.utec isis ciel bas Tee: 10.8 60 64.2 29 14 4 AO 50 12 
Qucbec (Average) ..«.. 11.0 10.4 54.9 67.2 21.1 13.7 3.9 44.0 7165 Glee: 
11-Quebee.....--- ecsececeee! 10.7] 10 54.4] 66.5 | 27.6 17 8.8; 41.1 75}. 10.9 
12-Three Rivers..........: . 1th 10.3 53.7 | 67.8 26.2! 14.5 4,4 43.7 .96 10.8 
13-Sherbrooke .....ceccees 11 10.2 Boe Te 27.2 15 3.4 40 62 10.5 | 
TESOre) wos (sepa Sie i Hie he ictal 48701. 58.5 1. 29 12 4.3} 44 967 |) 11.8 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 10.5 10 5D 66.5 29.5 ster 4.3 45 .90 10 
16-St. John’s...... ceceeeee aBh 10.3 61.7 CG (Ste oe Yee. oie 53.38 | -70 15 
17-Thetford Mines....... Se amar, al Bai COESiie eOOsr Wo i 2C.o aS 3.5 40 . 65) 118 
18-Montreal ....ceeeeeeeeee 10.6 10.2 54.2 ROA YW | OT as oA Sh MAT 691 Lier 
Fo oh RN Ue RR Be 10.6 10.1 53.6 69.8 a A i 3.5 42.1 65 10.5 
Ontario (Average)...- 11.1 10.7 52] 68.6 26.4 12.8 4.0 40.9 617 10.8 
DOO) CEA Siw cide tiaiata wae sleeloie* 10.7 9.9 5a 68.4 | | 27.8 12.8 Bil se eel tx 652 10.7 
21-Brockville ......- Shae eet 10.7 54.9 |,.69.9 | 25.8 ra ie eee 5 548 10.4 
99_KingstOn ...ceeece ceeece, 10.6 10.1 46.5: 63.6 26.3 ASG 251 .40 511 10.2 
92 Belleville ..--.-+s+ceceees Ome 9.8 48.5 65H Wy Lass TSS 2.5 38.7 547 10.2 
24-Peterborough .....-.... 10.6 |, 10.5) 54 || (66.3 26.2) 18.5 ¢ Gi, eeehih oe 10.6 
D-OSDAWE 0. coe cece cesees 10.9 10.6 COM ndisS yh) 28.Bih 2 1 3sa2 4.31 »-36.6 60 12.3 
Pe“ O play. ss sei owe s)he aera mia 10.9 56a y Doe Wi, Zoe 12.8 2.6 97.9 599 10 
QT-TOLONEO ..sveeereeeeees WGA 10,24 65867) Wn" 68.6 Ho 25.5 PS ale £% - 8012 .. Bea 16 
28-Niagara Falls.......++- 11.6 11.2 55.24. 73.8% 26.7 | 12.2 2.7 39.3 “584 10. 
29-St. Catharines......... li 10.6 DO ain OOee Hw Oo Mali eke 22) 937.9 619 10. 
230-Hamiltom ....-eeeeeeees 10.3 10.6 HE Osim Moe OF 10.9 26 32.4 |. .659 10. 
31-Brantford .....-.-+eees 11 10.6 5113 |» 69.3 ZIV NL Misa elec 2.9 AOL. I oan 67 10. 
QO Aline. < nhs gee x's opts 10.7 10.4 49.8 67.4 24.8 12.5 34 45.7 "606 10. 
B3-Guelph ..++eeeerereeeces 11.5 11,2 51.5 66.8 24.9 13.1 35 42.8 624 1 
34-Kitchener ...--++---ere 10.7 10.6 38.9 | 65.3 26.1; 12.6 2.6 41.5 B73 10.3 
35-Woodstock ...----+++-: 10.5 10.1 49.7 | 67.6 24.7 11.3 2-0 28.7 53 10.3 
26-Stratford ...-+eseeeeeees 10.9 10.9 49.2) Gowen 26.1. 12.35 3 4, 44.4 63) 10.7 
BF WOMCOM ys sKewsees 2 8 sie) ipl 10.6 54 68.5 95.5 13.3 2.7 41.4 iT 10.7 
SOES te LNGMAS ais +555 20n+ 11.4 iad 56.3 69.1 26.5 ieee din nase 671 10.6 
39-Chatham ...---++++++es 10.8 10.5 49.4 65.2 | 25.2 12.6 Sea! By .675 |. 10.2 
40-WiNGSOY ...---seeeeeere 10.8 10.3 51.8 70.6 oH i | Ne 2, By 42: 2, p22 9.9 
41-Owen Sound.......+++.- 10.9 10.4 54.3) 65.7 24.5 116 2.9 27.8 573 11.4 
ADEM ODE Gi aik fie state s4 «ele Rakes 12 11.6 59 70.5 | 31 14.6 4 45 ae 3 
43-Timmins .....-++++eeee 12.4 11.6 53.3 BL 25 Wan Bene ae yy Aik Ae ee: 60 15 
44-Sault Ste. Marie....... LIES By Ee 51.6 | 72.9] 29.1 15.8 38] 41.6 Bae ae 
45-Port Arthur........+++ 11:6an 7114 49.91 72). 1.4 B75 he ae 3 44.2 "93 | 41.2 
46-Fort William.......... tale 11.3 60 79 8 29.5 tesa 36 44 th 10.7 
Manitoba (Average).-| 12.3) 12.0} 51.0} 68.6) 27.1 13.5 37| 42.4 600 | 13.6 
47-Winnipeg ........-+--+- 11.8 11.3 48.2 OG Wie ore 12 3.7 43 .60 12.6 
48-BrandoOn 2.04.52. 2+006 17, 12.6 53.7 BODE DS 15 3.7 41.7 60 14.5 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 11.9 11.5 53.8 72.6 30.2 19.7 4.4 40.9 912 14.8 
AQETR@ OANA ia. siete en's oe dlninke'p 11.5 11.38 54.2 67.6 29.3 | slg 3.8 3 ee 13.5 
50-Prince Albert........... 1243 11.8 Daa rue BOT iM wS20.o Bo 46.4 | 1.08 The 
51-Saskatoon .....-.- Dot a Hp qs 52: Toaat io $20.8 4.3 43 1.00 15.8 
FP MOOSE J. a Wintel. «us. 6 delle ae Tite 57 WEA 29.8 | s18.6 4.3 AO 837 is 
Alberta (Average) ..e- 12.1 11.3 50.3 68.5 30.3 20.4 4.4 43.6 755 13.9 
53-Medicine Haat.......-. 12% ital 45 67.7 30.8 825.8 4.9 AQ .867} 14.2 
HA LION OMS Bee «6s: 0. =e, os close 12! 1133 54.4 67 29.9 $18.6 4,1 46.4 “65 13.5 | 
bp COISATY | 4.1. Di 6. 0/0 oases 11.9 11.0 55.5 68.5 30.3 | $18.3 4.1 46.9 Ais 137; 
56—Lith bridge. whi}... > wleckee 12.9 aie!) 46.2 70.9 30 $18.7 4.3 41.2 733 141 
British Colum (Aver.) 11.3 10.7 50.8 66.8 29.6 23.2 4.3 | 50.9 832 13.2 
Be HIGYIN rie leks ctilowis.s eaters si 12 11.5 5 via leee 25 $22.5 > 60 85 ASG 
HEIN OLSON case ia, nhs cP ehale «0.9 0's love 11.9 aka RR 54.2 69.7 28.3 825 433 43.3 .99 IS 
BOP AMG fia. SiMe cies oceeetonls Ohh 10.9 45.7 66.7 28.7 $31.2 4.6 43.7 $33 14.4 
60-New Westminster...... 10.5 10.2 50! 61.2 30 S20 4.4 56 937 12.5 | 
61-VancOuUVer .......--eeee 10:.6 10 yl has: 64.3 29.5 $22.8 3.8 44.2 76.) | 10.5 
GBEVICE OT Ay celts octets 10.5 1039 49 66.5: 29.5 820.4 Re 53.38 sO208 Ne, bbe 
63-Nanaimo ...........066- 11. Fag 10.8 55.8 68 33 819 4.3 |: 947 75 13.7 
64-Prinece Rupert.......... 11.5 at 50 66.9 32.5 825 4.6) 60 Bi hs, 15 








a. Including delivery. 6. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
d. Lignite. f. Poplar, ete. h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5e to l5c 
§New houses as high 


more per gallon than the figures published (in bulk). n. Small bar at 5e. 


as $40.00 per month. {Scotch coal. 


*Welsh coal. 


@|Soap, laundry, | 
standard, per bar | 
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c. Natural gas used extensively. 
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Coal Wood Rent 
r ibn rrramny 
- a al 45 Lad fa: n ; anf 
‘s i re 26 < 2 & ne S| £2 |oas] [Sas 
ie f=) q ore SAEs oO Aap, ORO Sota 
oom ° ue Ra [sike) on Foss Tes eS o ge (<0) com « 
om aa oH Dw Ow yn av? a - RNS, qo aagaye 
lke ‘as ~ oS af SRS) £4 3 OB) ee le oees | saree 
gs. ] Bs Be ERE ay] SBE | Bes apse |eoga |) ssean 
Aa roe) a 23 2 8. oS 8 peg 4 Oia eS Je Se Reali eet © i 
a ea] an] jan © R a S) Ss oy Ss Bo area Hi Aoo 
$ $ $ $ $ $ c. c. $ $ 
17.797 11.330 12.691 14.881 9.417 11.602 10.038 30.4 14.6 27.829 12.290 
19.506 9.415 9.200 10.400 7.200 7.750 9.143 33.0 14.8 22.300 15.200 
ne eae ee a7.20: 6.00 7.00 5.00 6. 00 pa! ts hi SN OOTOD 15 16.00-20.00/10.00-14.00] 1 
- se. a7.00 b8.00 b8.00 b8.00 b8.00 b11.43 30-32 | 14 25.00 18.00 2 
+20 .00 9.50 9.00 10.00 SOO Dh... PE. vee 6.00 30 15 10.00-15.00) 5.00-10.00) 3 
*19.00 |11.75-13.00} 15.00 16.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 3 15 35.00  |20.00-30.00| 4 
bya + o8 Se TAP 11.00 8.00) 11.00 4.00 5. 00! Act e Pimed © Seaton 2:5) 15 16. 00-26.00|12.00-15.00) 5 
17.50 11.50-12.00 15.00 16.00 9.00 10.C0 09.75 29-30 15 20 .00—27.00/12.00-15.00) 6 
18.667 11.489 11.000 13.000 7.250 9.00 7.800 31.8 14.5 27.000 19.250 
ere ete | 11.00+-12.75} 10.00 12.00 . 8.00) SOO. W pees . Renee Sole 32-34 | 15 |30.00.45.00/20.00-25.00) 7 
17.00 11.00-14.00 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 610.00 82 15 20.00-35.00/18 .00-25.00} 8 
20.00 8. 00-12.00 10,006 12,00 7 00 ‘ne MOR 64.80-6.40} 30) 13 25.00 18.00 9 
19.00 11.00 8.00: 10.00 6.00 See Wikies vty eeu a on 15 18.00 15.00: 10 
16.514 11.333 13.239 15.539 9.683 11.073 11.100 29.2 14.8 23 .056 15.313 
17.50 10.00 b14.67 014.67 b12.00 612.00 | 612.00 30 15 255 00-SOLO0I A abe. eo 11 
16.00 9.50-12.00 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00%, «| b7.50 30 13. = |20.00-25.00)12.00-15.. 00/12 
16.50 14.00 12.00 14-000) “SPEER... RSE MR Ea eae. 30 15 = 20. 00-22 .00/17.00-19.00/13 
15.00-15.50|. 11.50 12:.00: 13.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 30 “15 |14.00-15.00| 7.00-10.00)14 
NGO Stall CM crc onse wok vas i A eR FO 613.333 |........ 2.6, A re 22'.00 12.50 |15 
16.00 12.00 12'.00 14.00 8.00 619.00 012.00 27-28 | 15  |§23.00-33.00/15.00-25.00/16 
18t50 > ausee: pata BOR, aR OES ONAN. . b9. if pias. 51 at} 27 15 15.00 11.00 |17 
16.25-16.50! 7.50-12.00/ 16.00 1/17.00-18.00/10.00-12.00} 12.00-13. 0|12.00-16 00) 30-35 | 15 = |25.00-40.00/16.00-25. 00/18 
AGO eels eee. ee 616.00 017.846 7.50 9. he Fe ees oy ee 28 15 22 00-27. 00/15. 00-22.00/19 
17.361 / 12.050 13.807 16.188 10.500 13.260 11.548 26.5 14.3 29.375 20.346 
16.50 113.00-13.50/12.00-13.00/14.00-15.00 8.00 10.00-10.50| 69.00-12.00| 21-27 | 15 |28.00-36.00/21.00-27.00/20 
16.50 TIDES Oye MARIN eens OQ, 30S SE ae ebeolele 618.461 614.40 23 15 25.00 16.00 |21 
16.50: 9.00-10.00 14.00 16.00) 12.00 14.00: 614.00 25-26 14 18. 00-25. 00)15. 00-20. 00/22 
16.50 11.00 12.75 14.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 22-25 10 25.00-30. 0020. 00-25. 00/23 
16.50: 10.00 14.00 » 15.00: 8.50 9.50 7.00 25 15 = |22,.50-35. 00116. 00-25. 00) 24. 
ake Alterra taser 17.00 18.00 12.00 13.00: 614.00 25-28 13 30..00-35 . 00/20. 00-25. 010/25 
16. 00-16.50/10.00-12.00 12.00 13.00 8.00 SRS 07.724 25 15 15. 00-20: 00/13. 00-15. 00/26 
15.50 11.50 18.00 20, 00 14.00 16.00 16.00-18.00) 28-33 3 35.00—-40!. 00/22. 00-25 .00/29 
14.50 12.50 Cc c c c C 27 13 =| 20.00-25 00/18. 00-23. 00/28 
16.00 11.00 c c c c c 30) 13 = {30.00-35.00/20.00-25.00/29 
16.00 13.50 15.00 15.50 . 13.00 JESS ee Sh cece. eee 27-30 | 12 |25.00-35.00/20.00-25.00/30 
17.00: 10.50-15.00 16.00 17.00 13.00 14.00 610.00 26-28 15 35, 00-40. 00) 18. 00-25 . 00/31 
17.00 9.00-12', 00 14.00) 16.00 12.00 14.00 612.00 25) 15 25.00: 16.00-20.00/ 32 
A CUPS OW! gets 8 nae sa 17.00 18.00 12.00 13.00 | 813,00 27 15 = |24..00-30.. 00/16. 00-20. 00) 33 
17.00 13.00 16.00 18.00 12.00 14.00) eh Se Ai ae 28 15 40,00: 30.00! 3 
17.00. | 13.00 10.00 14.00 7.50 12.00 613.383 25) 15 20.00) 15.00 3D 
17.00 13.00 MTAOO Se be, weuel.s oe £165: OO) ae hs Alay tne acs. brepasy at ankles at ara 25 15, 30. 00-40:. 00/19. 00-25:. 00) 36 
18.00 |15.00-17.00, 17.50 OOday clas eee 16.00 15.00 25 13 |30.00-45.00|17.00-30.00/37 
18.00 15.00 15.00-16.00 TO SOO Iba eits oe ele 17.00 b18. 667 25 15. 20:. 00-30. 00/15. 00-20. 00/38 
18.00 LA OO ie floes Sete agk. oi 520.00 ag esp cere 518.00 69.00-15.00) 25 15 30. 00-35. 00/20. 00-25. 00/39 
20.00 |12.00-16.00 c c c c c 25-30 | 15 30.00—50'. 00) 20. 00-35. 00/40 
18.00 10.00 12.00: 16.00 6.00 10.50 5.00-8.00 | 30 15-18 |20.00-25:.00)12.00-20.00) 41 
21.00) 13.00 11.00 615.00 12.00 (a0, 6 5 Ba UO) cl ee Ue Pa 27-30 15 22;. 00! 14.00 42, 
20. 00-22!.00 12.00 10.00 13.50 7.00 10,50 05.75 28 15 yeh oth ae, | Cee ais i et 43, 
17.50) 11.00-13.00 9.00 12.75 7.00 10.50 67.00 30) 15 25.00-30.00)15. 00-20. 00) 44 
19.00 9.75 11.50 14.00 10.00 Lene: silavcha signet mareiete 25: 13.3 |25.00-40'.00)15 .00-30.00)45 
18.50 9.50 12.00! ls. 10. 00: TEGO. RES oats tia etre « 25 15 25 .00-40.00)15:. 00-30 .00) 46 
22.500 13.750 12.000 13.250 9.000 AOe2 50 arte «eens 33.8 15.0 35.000 24.500 
20.00 13.50-15.50) 11.00 12.50 9.00 LOBOS PR a. se She ate 30-85 15 25. 00-80. 00/25.00-85 . 60/47 
25.00! 13.00 13.00 14.00 9.00) LUE MOG ee tc. auyeis a's quiere 35 115. 25. 00-30'..6/18. 00-20 .00/48 
26.000 10.781 11.000 13.500 9.375 11.750 11.000 35.4 14.6 35.625 22.500 
CAO cc Parspain ober’ 12.00-12.50} 13.00 {14.00 11.00 12.00 13.00 33 15 5.C0-50.00 80.00 49 
ne inte eapeh « d10.00-11.00 f7.00 £8.50 5.50) 7.00 oghaness eae « Wooro 13.3 oe 09-35 . 0015. 00-25 . 010/50: 
DE DOF OG aU MONS! Jey crest. cb leave 2). cee, eee 9.00 10.00: 10.00 40 15 20.60-40.00) 20.00 [51 
Pe ee 11.50 f13.00 f &b18.00 12.00 018.00 610.00 35 a5 35.00 20.00 52. 
Lie =e #1 3F HEGGT: UGE vc steenice lca tol se .. (aan 10000 9.550 8.500 35.0 15.0 | 30.625 ; 20.125 
€ c c c c c C, ee al tac aon Hie NEO ae 84 aan ime cB ASO 53 
Late Seis GS DULG: UN Cena aes islttras aisle eee 8.00 66.00-8.00 5.00 35 1 40000 Ai 25008 54: 
beet. See CH, DOCIIOO) Sas e te Roo kay 12.00 12.00 12.00 85 15 ~—s-|20..00+-35.. 0015. 00-25). 00155 
Ate de ie at 8.50 BAS RE Olin poe, Tees Mae mest chore real ie ay okie ame oe ale emciakacall cals Poaate: [MOO 15 30.00 18.00 (56 
Le: AE ot AT AOA eee. See kgs ctr ek 9.500 11.379 5.062 | n37.9 15.3 25.500 19.813 
5 Te Rr TRO |e eatin caciallts lasses uater ts 12.00 16.00 4.00 50! Bao Fe 20.00 18.00 157 
anes to” on Bah LOOT SOON EY wee ec ee le tee cc eee 9.50 LATO Ue er eee 45 15 |20.00-30.00/18 .00-25:..00/58 
ATR bee S PHOTO O... :ceiete H MeGedsresidaaes 9.00 21325 sn ene oe ee A 15 30.00: 20.00 59 
WE a. mess 12.00 HED TET, Bee cha] Seal ks SUSTENS. SEA ERMT. Ola HMONG 5 NB. AIRES han Sasaes b7.50 30-35 | 15 |18.00-20.00)12.00-14.00 60 
ee a stake, LZ. O12 SO Se. CE. Oe WERE Sarees cla, See 7.35 4.65 30-35 | 17 29.00 25.00 (61 
CA ee eae LE SLOT AMO es Hel hecs Bye a Mele he: oxgat roe 7.50 09.544 64.491 23 15 §18.00.22.00/15.00-17.00 62 
hid yt Me Nae a8.30 a AG CR RS Soe ag A te ee IN ace ee, 64.667 85 ..+++++{22. 00-30. 00/18 .00-22 00/63 
Ms Bee Or Pe 14.50 Dc dre meh «RNC ude ae « habays Ml ates saree sla c o Ube Ria Sulit AeraPA cess aes lwo 15 30. 00-40. 00; 20.00-30. 00/64 


sVinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
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ease of each commodity, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each ease refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
month, from city to city, ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
cept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of represent- 
ative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
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the figures during this period being se- 
cured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the Lasour GazerrTE was be- 
gun, it was decided to extend the List 
of foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of 
foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 
Beginning with October 1o2en a 
number of commodities were dropped 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES FOR SEPTEMBER 1923 AUGUST 1923, SEPTEMBER 1922, 1920, 1919, 1918 


1917, 1916, 1915, 


1914, AND 1913. 


(Average Prices 1890-1899=100) 





















































ts 
[~) ' 
ue INDEX NUMBERS 
mr aer ee ke F —— aT a Neh Minds HLS ellie a a 
Groups 868 Sept.| Aug.| Sept.{ Sept.) Sept.) Sept.) Sept. Sept.| Sept.{ Sept.! Se , 
FOR! 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 1917 | 1916 1915 ise ae 
I.—Graings & Fodder.............. 15 | 171.6) 169.6) 166.6) 197.9) 348.1) 318.4] 293.4) 283.6] 200.5) 159.5] 169.9] 198.6 
II.—Animals & Meats............. 17 | 220.3) 225.2) 237.6) 238.7) 363.4) 361.5) 359.3) 294.7) 213.8] 186.2) 200.1! 176.4 
IlI.—Dairy Products............... 9 | 219.0) 198.0) 198.0) 216.8] 311.1) 297.2} 261.9) 231.1] 184.8] 149.5! 147.1! 145.6 
EV eer 2 rh. ts Bae dees. 9 | 171.4) 181.5) 176.9] 192.6] 249.5] 217.3] 252.3] 214.3] 174.6] 151.6) 159.7] 147.9 
V.—(a) Fruits & Vegetables...... 20 | 182.4) 190.7) 163.4) 202.8) 227.6) 233.4) 246.7/ 229.1) 152.7| 114.0) 123.7] 118.0 
(b) Miscellaneous Foods...... 25 | 187.3) 186.8] 172.4) 196.2} 300.8} 261.2} 254.2) 217.7| 161.2} 140.6) 136.0] 115.4 
Vi=—Textiles! e002 tee, ba. dee 20 | 246.2) 241.7) 237.4| 239.0] 387.4) 369.6] 375.5) 277.0] 197.4] 153.0 135.0) 134.4 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots...... 11 | 153.3] 153.3] 171.3] 164.5] 264.4) 420.4] 289.3) 278.5] 235.4) 183.1] 172.6! 165.6 
VITI.—(a) Iron & Steel............ 11 | 199.3) 200.8) 196.0} 197.0} 282.9] 201.3] 281.0) 297.1] 153.1] 109.4] 100.6! 102.6 
(oO) Other Metals: 0. 8. coos. 12 | 165.1) 165.7) 148.6] 146.1] 212.4) 203.2] 279.2] 260.1) 228.8] 206.1] 142.9] 193.8 
(ce) Implements. fe. .d2sc e 10 | 225.6) 226.7] 230.7| 248.1] 273.4 243.7| 236.6) 198.6} 139.1] 113.2) 106.6! 105.6 . 
MAME os eee ee ee, ree 33 | 240.3) 238.8) 287.5) 243.1] 349.9] 236.6] 266.9} 254.0) 176.4) 145.7) 118.5] 111.6 
Pel ey Eee: . ess ale wa ale 10 | 194.8) 195.9} 189.3) 194.0] 254.4) 214.8] 243.8] 224.9) 128.2) 107.7) 109.3] 117.6 
X.—Building Materials ; 
Cay Bamber y: Cn. eee 14 | 342.7, 345.6) 324.2) 342.2) 494.5) 331.2) 277.6/ 225.5) 182.9] 174.1) 180.6) 184.6 
(b) Miscellaneous.............. 20 | 222.0) 221.2) 209.1) 230.2) 273.2) 222.9] 235.4) 215.6) 160.8] 118.9] 110.5) 113.3 
(c) Paints, Oils & Glass......| 14 | 269.6 278.3! 264.6] 291.1] 487.3] 425.9] 337.2] 267.7! 199.7 160.6; 140.6] 144.3 
RI [ENE eek Lad -+-| 48 | 269.0) 274.0) 258.8) 280.6] 385.6] 313.7] 277.4) 233.7] 178.6] 147.2] 139.7) 143.4 
XI.—House Furnishings............ 16 | 271.2) 271.2) 277.5 321.8) 387.6) 350.3/ 274.9) 213.8| 163.0 138.7 131.6) 126.4 
XII.—Drugs & Chemicals.......... 16 | 178.0) 180.0} 181.7) 194.3] 245.4) 222.9] 276.8} 270.8] 251.9) 207.8] 133.7] 113.4 
XIIT.—Miscellaneous 
(a) Raw: Fotes..d..ceh.. pete. 4 | 593.8) 638.3) 681.4] 557.0! 868.2) 118.0] 612.5) 388.4] 292.3] 153.1] 208.6] 278.7 
(b) Liquors & Tobacco....... 6 | 264.4) 264.4) 267.4) 269.0) 307.8] 286.8] 219.5) 169.9] 141.3] 136.3) 138.3] 136.4 
(oe) Sundries yi tk, SE 7 | 157.0) 156.4) 158.0) 175.2) 214.4) 211.7] 219.7] 197.5] 142.5] 116.0] 109.1] 113.3 
ATT Bak oo oe ee 17 | 297.7) 307.9] 319.8] 298.1) 401.2) 451.6] 312.0] 232.6] 177.3] 131.9] 142.8) 160.4 
All Commodities............ $266 | 221.3) 222.7| 220.5) 232.7) 326.6] 301.5] 285.3] 246.1] 183.4] 150.3] 141.3! 134.4 






































tFive commodities off the market, fruits veget ables ete. One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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from the list, and in the case of a num- 
ber of articles the average prices of 
the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing 
prices for uniform grades for the 
various cities from month to month. 
The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oc- 
eupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts _ with 
cood modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably loeated, but still fairly cen- 
tral, without modern conveniences. 
The weekly budget of a family of 
five, calculated in terms of the average 
prices in the cities for which reports 
are received, including twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in 
the Lanour GAZETTE since January, 
1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by 
various authorities.. For some articles 
comparatively large quantities are in- 
eluded owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For 
instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as 
market conditions affecting these usual- 
ly affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat’ similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price 
of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, 
and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estimat- 
ed on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manito- 
ba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
ern provinces, while no allowance is 
made for the quantities required in the 
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various. localities owing to climatic 
conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912, that. these ecal- 
culations represented from sixty to 
elghty per cent of the expenditures of 
an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items 
of food, fuel, light and rent would be 
perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. While the 
budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost 
of the items included, it does not pur- 
port to show the minimum cost of food 
and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one prov- 
ince. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at 
hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less 
meat, ete., but more fruits, fresh and 
canned vegetables, etc., so that ecom- 
parative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Retail Prices 


Beef showed the first decline m 
several months. Sirloin steak averag- 
ed 29.5e¢ per pound in September as 
compared with 30c in August. Round 
steak was down from an evarage of 
24.6e in August to 24.1le per pound in 
September. Rib roast also showed a 
eeneral decline from 22.1le per pound 
in August to 21.5e¢ in September. 
Shoulder roast averaged lower at 15.4c 
per pound in September as against 16¢ 
in August. The decline was general in 
all provinees. Veal, roast, averaged 
slightly higher at 18.4c per pound as 
compared with 18¢ in August. Mutton 
showed little change, averaging 27.92 
per pound. Pork, leg roast, advanced 
from an average of 26.6¢e per pound in 
August to 27.2e in September. Prices 
averaged slightly lower, however, in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Que- 
bee. Mes pork also was slighly higher, 
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- INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices 1913=100) 









































No. of 
Commodities ‘Com- |Av’ge| Jan. | Feb. | Mar.) Apr. | May |June! July|Aug.| Spt. 
modit- 1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1928 | 1923} 1923] 1923} 1923 
ies 
Total Index 238 Commodities............... 938 150.4) 150.9) 152.9) 155.4] 156.3) 155.0/155.1]153.6/153.31154.7 
Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, ete) 67 | 148.3) 136.8) 142.3] 144.3) 150.9] 152'.5|150.6/146. 7|147.2/148.0 
II.—Animals and their Products.............. 50 | 185.1) 141.0) 138.6) 139.4) 136.0} 126.9|126.4|125.7|126.9|132.5 
JI1.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 28 178.2} 188.2%) 198.7} 205.3) 202.1] 198. 4/202. 1/198.71195.9|196.7 
TV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper....... 21 166.4] 175.7) 174.5) 175.3] 178.5) 175° 1/179.S1178.6)177.71177.9 
Vi=Trony and (Lts Broductsi 2. ny. Peete... ejeisiels 26 | 149.7! 157.3) 160.5] 163.3) 166.3) 170.7/171.5/169.91170.3/168.2 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products..| 15 99.0} 99.9) 97.8} 102.5} 102.3} 102.7/101.7| 99.0} 97.9) 98.3 
VII.—Non-Metallie Minerals & their Products.|| 17 | 189.3) 186.4) 185.1] 186.8] 187.0] 183.1/183.1/184.0/184.0/183.6 
VIIJ.—Chemicals and Allied Products......... 14 | 166.7) 166.7| 166.6] 164.7) 164.8] 164.7/164.4)165.7/165.4|167.9 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products).............00- 386 | 139.2} 128.2) 128.5) 127.2} 1382.3) 182.4/128.3/123.9 128.6/128.8 
TT. —Marine’ ti... 220. Sao. SERRE fs EEE 8 142.7) 182.3] 127.6] 126.7) 128.6} 1388.0/135.7/180.1/130.5/122.1 
I1I.—Forest siaiplie ace af sie, aialoe teyaneVelalaienalscs leeks ieee lana evar eke al 166.4} 175.7) 174.5) 175.3) 173.5) 175.1|179.8/178.6|177.71177.9 
PV —-Mineral (aya cored Fen Cee teks Cette he cele 68 155.5} 156.4) 155.9) 158.3) 159.0) 157.8)157.7)157.5/156.9/156.6 
All Raw (or partly manufactured) avs ptberetvarbete 108 | 145.5) 142.7) 144.2) 145.2) 148.0) 147.9]147.2/144.4/144.0)145.2 
All manufactured (fully or chietly)........- 130 | 154.9) 156.5) 160.0) 164.2) 164.3) 160.0)158.4/157.7/156.3/158.9 
Classified according to purpose: 
I.—CONSUMERS’ GOODS (GROUPS A & B) 98 153.5) 150.4) 150.4) 152.6) 154.4) 149.0/148.5/148.2/148.7/152.3 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco.............. 74. 145.9] 148.1} 148.5) 150.6) 150.0) 144.9)143.9/143.3]144.5/150.9 
IDO VOTRE CS MI ki 5e Biche ease areca enc ors an 4 193.9] 208.6] 221.8] 222.8] 220.2) 220.2/218.8/218.8/219. 0\220.4 
ISTCHASTILELS os te se ce ane ee ey. Lae 8 149.0} 139.4) 139.3) 139.1] 142.3] 142.2/136.2|136.1/136.2/136.2 
Chocolate.) Mad ce so sicin ee michele’ + settee’ AO COG One is I 98.8) 96.0) 96.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0) 96.0 
1 RS 1Si a he aes ae ah rie ia a tee A ts apy chia. ae vant es eee 8 142.7) 132.3) 127.6] 126.7) 128.6) 188.0/135.8)131.7/130.5/122.1 
Rartiltesl 2 eee ss ae ee ee 8 216.1} 180.8) 179.4] 179.7] 187.2} 209.3)/209.4/216.4/204.8/217.3 
Meats mboultry) Gi Larvae is anise cvs t hei 12 140.0| 136.2) 182.0) 129.2) 132.0) 129.4/136.8/136.8/185.4/134.8 
Milk & Milk Products.......... NG cleeietees este ait 136.9) 148.9) 154.3) 166.3} 157.3) 1382.8/126.6/128 .5/132.5/142.6 
Sugar.) refined i.06 oc .60.e es Wai'so'b.s sisters sire oe ies 2 159.5) 185.2) 216.1) 233.2) 238.9) 248.51243.5)238.9)/216.1/230.9 
IWESCLEDIOS DATS se bicese ws gu siete ec neteenmannmedarsiae 10: 143.1) 126.8] 131.8) 185.4) 151.4) 163.3/170.0/164.3/188.4/196.6 
GOS. orcs. w pamedaplele- Bh ani ois. 5 eve aieiele slaveiere 2 133.9} 160.9) 138.7; 122.0) 108.2] 104.5} 98.1) 92.2) 99.1/126.0 
TODACCO« cie-cerecieteleletaieleleto'e e sie's sajeitielaieleiotslelelete ass 2 | 206.5) 206.5) 206.5] 206.5) 206.5) 206.5/206.5/206.5|206.5)206.5 
MASCEIIAMCOUS. sjs\s5 ais « si05 01s prete oie.crese eb aia beigucie eras 6 | 173.6) 167.1) 167.0} 161.7) 162.8) 162.7)161.4}161.5/163.0/163.1 
(B)Other Consumers’ GOOdS..........cceceeecees 24 163.8) 159.2) 157.2) 159.8) 159.8) 154.1)154.3)154.3)153.9)154.1 
Clothing, (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery & 

UNG ErWEAT 44s « Hh eF ERS Ch eee. Kise bie. 11 | 161.8 164.1) 164.1] 165.1) 165.3) 165.6/166.1)164.7|160.9/159.8 
Housenold, HquipmMentern. ee «poset ses ioscel cece s 6 13 163.5] 157.6) 155.0) 158.1) 158.1) 150.5/150.5/151.0/151.7/ 152.3 
IPTC WES ates eee etake Sh olcbelatele Mee «said cbaterets olor 3 220.5) 219.6] 219.6) 219.6) 219.6) 229.1/229.1/229.1)229.1/229.1 
Glassware .&,: POtPELVs, <0. oye adh soles ease «ade. 3 381.0) 825:8| 818.6] 317.3). 322.1] 317.1/817.1/802.91274.2\974.2 
MISCEHADCOUS TR recitation els se lde wetter eet i 161.9) 156.2) 153.6] 156.8) 156.8) 149.0)149.0/149.6)150.5/151.1 

i1.—PRODUCERS’ GOODS (GROUPS C & D) 48 | 146.5) 148.3) 146.4) 148.6) 151.2) 151.6/150.2)147.3/14525/145 .2 

(C) Producers’ Equipment..............08. ne 16 | 189.0) 188.3) 187.0} 188.8] 188.8} 184.5)184.5/184.4/184.5/185.0 

IE OCIS V5 c sect Mites 3 Sees ot ote wld eee a Mle s, ak ROA e he 4 199.5) 209.6) 209.6) 209.6) 209.6) 216.0,216.0 216.0/216.0, 216.0 
Light, Heat, & Power Equipment & 

PCUIVTRITOS is cis leuetatetore aur sakelerete cis meetin eieateur ts caleis 8 189.2) 187.9} 186.5! 188.2) 188.2} 183.8/188.8/184. 2/184. 7/184.7 

Miscellameous Taes We Tk. heel’... Rah ade se? 4 180.8) 193.9] 197.1] 199.5) 199.5) 197.1/197.1/188.2)172.4)188.9 

(Dy Producers?» Materiale.20.04 ihe. dee 32) | 142.0) 188.6) 142.1) 144.4) 147.2) 148.1/146.6)143.4/141.3)141.0 
Building & Construction Materials.......... 82 | 162.0} 163.7) 164.6] 166.3) 166.1] 167.3)171.0/169.8/167.9|166.7 
AUTTIND OL Miratareve hore stagsis) ateiave steedtisnuele e eteiare setlelee core 14 160.3] 163.2) 163.9} 165.9) 163.9] 165.7'170.6/168. 9/167 .5 166.4 
Painters? poMaterialsa..wd«....cheke setae oes 4 177.4| 189.6} 193.8) 195.8) 215.9} 215.3 215.9/200.9/195.0:196.7 
Mis celaneCOus) © vissige's sores sci cleiets cialeiaiece ava Hes 14 165.1} 162.8] 163.6) 164.6) 167.3) 167.3)168.0/169.4|166.7|/164.8 
Manufacturers’ Materials............ soecccees| L100 | 137,5| 182.9) 137.1) 189.4] 143.0} 143.8/141.1]187.5/135. 4/135.2 
For Textile & Clothing Industries. daiaeletee 21 |.182.0) 193.4) 206.3] 213.8] 210.0] 206.1/210.6/206.6/204.3/204.3 
For cBur | (Ingustry. ess os. eels AOL frig Acids Zi 194.2} 169.4) 199.2} 169.4|°199.2| 203.2)/194.3/206.7/209.2/140.5 
For Leather Industry........... ee ccccccce® 6 102.9] 110.6] 109.6) 106.4) 107.0) 103.3) 98.7] 95.9! 95.3} 95.4 
For Metal Working Industries. eee electors 27 | 111.2} 115.1} 115.2) 119.6] 120.2) 122.9/122.6/119. 9/118.6)118.8 
For Chemical Using Industries......... ee 7 | 192.1} 182.2} 181.7) 181.4) 181.4) 181.4/174.4/177.7/177.8/178.6 
For Meat Packing Industries........ eats 4 112.0) 100.3} 100.3) 100.1) 103.9} 118.1/110.0) 105.1/103.4/101.4 
For Milling & Other Industries............ 9 138.6] 124.4) 127.6] 128.9} 137.9) 134.8)181.9) 24.4/127.6/121.8 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials........ 24 | 151.4] 147.8) 155.0) 157.8) 160.4) 161.3/155.6)155.1/147.3)154.1 
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averaging 25.3¢ per pound in Septent- 
ber. Bacon was down from an average 
of 39.2¢c in August to 38.9¢ in Septem- 
ber. Ham was steady. Fresh halibut, 
salt herring, salt cod, and finnan haddie 
averaged slightly higher. Lard was 
steady. 


ees continued to advance, fresh 
aver aging 38.3¢ per dozen in September, 
32.4¢ in August, and 31.2¢ in July, and 
cooking averaing 34¢ per dozen in 
September, 28.6¢ in August, and 27.3¢ 
in July. , Milk advanced at St. John, 
N.B., and Winnipeg. Butter showed a 
ener al advance, dairy from an average 
af 34.5¢@ per pound in August to 36.4¢ 
in September, and creamery from 39.3¢ 
per pound in August to 41.4¢ in 
September. Cheese was up in the 
average from 30.3¢ per pound to 31.2¢, 
the inerease being general. 


Bread and soda biscuits showed little 
change. Flour and rolled oats were 
steady. Canned tomatoes and peas were 
unchanged. Onions were down in the 
average from 8.3¢ per pound in August 
to Te in September. Potatoes averaged 
lower in September at $1.99 per 90 
pounds as compared with $2.60 in 
August, the decline being general. 
Evaporated apples and prunes were 
slightly lower, averaging 97.6¢c per 4 
19.6e per pound and the latter 18.4¢ per 
pound. Raisins were down from an 
average of 20.2e per pound in August 
to 19.9¢ in September, and currants 
from 23.6e per pound in August to 23.3¢ 
in September. Raspberry jam was 
slightly lower, averaging 97.6¢ par 4 
pound tin. Canned peaches were down 
from 31.6¢ per tin in August to 31.2¢ 
in September. Marmalade averaged 
slightly lower at 80.4e per four pound 
tin. Granulated sugar declined le per 
pound in the average to 11.3¢c. Prices 
averaged lower in most localities. Yel- 
low sugar showed about the same 
general fall as granulated, averaging 
10.8¢ per pound in September and 11.8¢ 
in August. Coffee fell from 54.3¢ per 
pound in August to 53.6¢ in September 
while tea advanced from 66.9¢ per 
pound to 67.9¢e. Cream of tartar was 
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down from 69e per pound in August to 
67.5¢ in September. 

Anthracite coal averaged $17.80 per 
ton in September, $17.40 in August, and. 
$17.20 in July. Prices were higher in 
Amherst, - Halifax, St. Hyacinthe, 
Windsor, Owen Sound, and Winnipeg. 
Bituminous coal was up from $11.28 
per ton in August to $11.33 in Septem- 
ber, prices being higher in St. John, 
Three Rivers, Brantford, Windsor, and 
Cobalt. Hard wood, four feet long, was 
slightly lower in September at $12.69 
per cord as compared with $12.80 i 
August. Soft wood was also lower, 
averaging $9.42 in September and $9.54 
in August. Coal oil was unchanged. 

sept: was slightly lower at Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Wholesale Prices 

The following statement as to the 
changes in the prices of important com- 
modities during September has been is- 
sued by the Dominion Bureau of Stati- 
sties. 

The fall in grain prices was the most 
salient feature of the month’s prices 
movement. No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
Wheat was $1.197 on September 4, but 

was as low as 9614e by the end of the 
Guth The average for September was 
$1.06 ag compared with $1.13 for Aug- 
ust. Oats No. 2 C.W. were 47% on 
September 1 but ranged between 43e 
and 44¢ later. The monthly average 
was 4415e. Much augmented crop re- 
ports current about the middle of the 
month, which were contemporaneous 
with the beginning of the great outflow 
of new grain, inevitably depressed prices 
in the face of an unimproved HKuropean 
situation. The price of raw sugar 96° 
contrifugal, moved upward from $5.57 
to $6.77 per ewt., the increase being due 
to a very brisk demand in both the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
accompanied by a shortage of imme- 
diately available supplies in relation to 
the demand. Granulated sugar rose in 
sympathy, being at the middle of the 
month $9.64 per ewt., as compared with 
$9.02 in August. The rise in the price 
of shorts from $28 to $32 per ton is 
said to have been due to the new stand- 
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ards required by the Feeding Stuffs Act. 
Plentiful supplies and a not always brisk 
demand brought about further reduc- 
tions in cattle prices. Choice Western 
steers were $5.90 per ewt., as compar- 
ed with $6.12 in August, and choice 
steers at Toronto were $6,95, as against 
$7.10. Fresh meats declined in sym- 
pathy with the lower cattle prices of 
the last two months. Forequarters at 
Toronto fell from $8.00 to $7.60 and 
hindquarters from $16.75 to $15.20 per 
ewt. <A plentiful marketing of hogs 
brought prices down from the higher 
range attained in August. Thick smooth 
hogs were then $10.28 per ewt., but fell 
in September to $9.94. The effect of 
the higher hog prices obtaining in Aug- 
ust was reflected in the September 
prices of bacon and ham, both of which 
commodities rose le per pound. Sea- 
sonal influences were obvious in the 
higher prices for eggs and butter. Eggs, 
specials and extras, were 35e to 40¢ on 
the 15th of August, but were 40c to 
48¢ the same date in September. Cream- 
ery butter at Montreal was 37ce as 
against 32c, and creamery prints ‘at 
Toronto 41e as against 36c. Raw cot- 
ton, upland middling, commenced the 
month with a spot price of 2614¢ per 
pound but rose to 3034¢ by the 20th, 
though it declined again slightly and 
was 2916c¢ at the end of the month. The 
average was 28.8¢ for September as com- 
pared with 25¢ in August. Dominating 
as it does the world’s cotton market the 
reiterated reports of a short crop in 
the United States, due to adverse 
weather conditions, damage by boll- 
weevil and other insect pests, together 
with a smaller carry-over than last year, 
were reflected in an upward tendency. 
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A third year of small crops gives no 
hope of relief from high prices for eot- 
ton raw material, nevertheless in the 
finished product there have been some 
reductions due doubtless to seasonal 
sluggish demand. Ginghams, amoskeag, 
at Toronto fell from 20e to 1714¢ per 
yard, and ticking at Montreal was 6914¢ 
as compared with 74¢ in August. The 
price of raw silk was affected by the 
earthquake in Japan. Kansai No. 
1 was $7.60 to $7.70 per pound 
at the commencement of Septem- 
ber. After the disaster in Japan 
trading in raw silks was suspend- 
ed in New York for several days but 
reopened on the 19th at $10.90 to $11.00 
for the above grade. More reassuring 
reports as to the extent of damage to 
stocks in Japan caused the price to ease 
off and on the 29th it was $9.90. Quiet- 
ness in the woollen textile business, due 
in part to the unsettled European 
situation, is blamed for lower prices in 
raw wool. Hastern doinestic wool, %4 
blood, fell from 33 to 3le per pound 
and western range, 1% blood, from 39¢ 
to 37e@ per pound. The weakness of 
the European demand for copper and 
plentiful supplies on this side of the 
Atlantic have combined to further de- 
press copper prices. lectrolytic cop- 
per dropped from $16.40 to $16.15 per 
ewt. Spelter rose from $8.10 to $8.30 
and lead from $6.50 to $6.85 per ewt. 
Tin rose from 44¢ to 464%4e per pound. 
The rise in spelter and lead prices was 
due to much livelier demand in the 
United States and some portions of 
Kurope. Tin prices were higher be- 
cause of considerable buying on the part 
of the United States. The Japanese 
situation has caused a certain amount 
of expectation in metal lines. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the ac- 

companying tables give the latest 
information available as to the move- 
ment of prices in other countries as 
compared with Canada. 

The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official 


sourees unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices 
index numbers are named in all cases. 


Prices in Europe during recent 
months have displayed varying ten- 
dencies, generally influenced more or 


less by the political situation, the 
Japanese disaster or by _ seasonal 
changes. In Great Britain there were 


declines in wholesale prices of vegetable 
foods, advances in animal foods and 
advances in textiles, while the cost of 
living showed a steady advance. In 
Belgium and France prices on the 
whole were rising, as they were in 
Sweden. In Norway, Holland and 
Switzerland prices have not yet shown 
a tendency to recover from the recent 
depression. In Bulgaria, Czecho-Slova- 
kia and Austria wholesale prices were 
still receding in July. In Poland and 
Germany rapidly rising prices have re- 
flected the unsettled political condi- 
tions. Wholesale prices indexes in the 
United States showed a slight upward 
turn at the end of the third quarter of 
the year owing to increases in the 
prices of textiles and of many farm pro- 
duets. The cost of living according to 
the latest 1 formation available showed 
a slight recession in the third quarter 
of the year. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices. — Unlike the 
other index numbers of wholesale prices 
in England that of the Board of Trade 
showed a slight decline during August, 
reaching 154.6 on the base prices in 


1913 == 100, a decrease of 1.3 per cent 
from the monthly average for July. The 
level for foods fell by 1.0 percent and 
that for industrial materials by 1.4 per 
eent. The sharpest declines were in 
cereals, in other foods except meat 
and fish, and in cotton. The only group 
in which a rise in prices was shown 
was the meat and fish group. Other 
items in the budget showed no change 
for the month. 


The Statist index number (in contin- 
uation of Sauerbeck’s figures) showed at 
August 31 the level of 125.0, an increase 
of .2 points or .16 per cent above the 
level of a month previous. Foodstuffs 
showed an increase of .3 per cent, due 
to a rise in the animal food group, 
vegetable foods and the sugar, coffee 
and tea group showing declines. Mat- 
erlals rose .1 per cent, textiles rising 
1.2 per cent while minerals and sundries 
showed slight declines. 


The Hconomist mdex number (1901- 
05 — 100) rose 2.8 per cent during Sep- 
tember reaching 195.7 at the end of 
the month. The chief advance was one 
of 8 per cent in textiles. Foods other 
than cereals and meat, and the miscel- 
laneous group advanced slightly. Cer- 
eals and meat and minerals showed 
slight declines. 


Cost oF Livinea. The index num- 
ber of foods compiled by the Ministry 
of Labour, as stated last month, was 
168 at September 1, on the base prices 
in July, 1914 = 100, an increase of 3 
pomts or 1.8 per cent above the previous 
month’s level. Retail prices of eggs, 
bacon, butter and cheese rose consider- 
ably as well as milk and fish. There 
were declines in the prices of potatoes, 
sugar and British mutton. At Octo- 
ber 1, the cost of living index was 175, 
foods having risen 4 points to 172, and 
other items of the budget showing no 
change. a! 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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WHOLESALE Prices. —— The official Upper Silesia were lower at the middle 


index number of wholesale prices pub- 
lished by Statistiche Nachrichten con- 
tinued a downward trend during July 
and August, reaching the levels 17,210 
and 16,380, the base being the unweight- 
ed average of relative prices in 1914 
== 1. Grains, milled products and pota- 
toes were somewhat cheaper in Aug- 
ust. Several articles showed increases 
but only sole leather showed one of any 
importance, an increase of 10.4 per 


of August than in the previous month, 
but rose again towards the end of Aug- 
ust above the July level. 

Cost oF Livine. — The index num- 
ber of the cost of living of the Parita- 
tische Kommission showed an increase 
of nearly 3 per cent for the month of 
August. Food and clothing both show- 
ed increases of 1 per cent, chiefly owing 
to inereases in the price of flour, lard and 
sugar. The heating and lighting group, 
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owing to a rise in the price of coal show- 
ed an increase of 14 per cent. Rents 
showed no change for the the month. 
Belgium 

WHoLesaLe PRrIces. The Index 
number of the Ministry of Industry 
and Labour rose 20 points to 504 in 
July, on the base April, 1914 — 100. 
There was an increase of 4.1 per cent 
above the level of the previous month. 
Inereases were shown by all groups 
except resin products and clay pro- 





duets, which showed slight declines. The 
largest Increases were foods, 8 per cent; 
tar and its products, 10 per cent; metal 
products, 8 per cent; textiles, 4.6 per 
eent; tobaeco, 26 per cent, and raw 
rubber, 15 per cent. 


Reram Prrees, — The index number 
for the Kingdom (April, 1914, — 100) 
rose 10 poimts again in August, to 489, 
the highest level since January, 1921. 
The weighted index of 30 foods rose 21 
points or 46 per cent to 469 in 
Angust. 
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(b) Average for year. 





(c) Figure for previous month. 


(g) First of month. (h) End of month. (j) Monthly average. (k) New index number is joined to old index 
and from January, 1922, 100 quotations. 


Esthonia 


Retain Prices.—The Central Bureau 


of Statistics publishes a monthly index 


number of retail prices of foods at 


Jteval on the base prices in 1921 = 100. 
The lowest point reached by the index 


was in March, 1922, when it registered 
79.9. After that it rose fairly steadily 
to the peak of 102.3 in March, 1923. 
The latest figures available are April, 


98.9; May, 92.7, and June, 92.3. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices. — The Index 


number of the 
(prices in 1901-10 
470.1 in July to 476.6 in August. While 
industrial materials rose in jprice by 
nearly 3 per cent, foods fell by .8 per 
cent, owing to a rise in the price of 


animal foods. In industrial materials 


considerable increases 


Statistique Générale» 


100) rose from 


were shown in 


{ 
’ 
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(d) Following month. (e) Middle of month. (f) 230 commodities, 1890-1899; 272, 1910-1914; from 1915, 271. 


number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913=100. For 1920 and: 1921, 76 quotations are included. 


minerals and metals and in textiles, 1145.1. The index number of gold 


wlile sundries declined slightly. prices was 85.8 for the month of Aug- 
Germany ust (1913 =x 100). 

108° =~ Che oficial cost 

WioLesaLe Prices. — The Index 20st OF LivING 1e officl s 


of living index number (food; heat and 
heht, rent, clothing) of the Federal 
Statistical Office reached 586,045 for 


number of the Federal Statistical Of- 
fice (19130 == lye was 74,787 for July. 


and 944,041 for August, an increase of Sa ee elnino baler ie 
1162.3 per cent for the month. The ft olan a cea Cy Fas ae EE 


percentage increase in price of imports yas an increase of 1456.5 per cent. The 
was 1222.7, and that of exports was only largest increase was one of about 2400 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 
8 (Base figure 100 
Country Canada Great Britain | Austria [Betgium Bulgaria eee: } 

oa g x p 2 

Description 29 foods % O ae Fen 2s rik A; 

of Index 60 cities 8 32 33 GES Es Sze See 

2 Or oS Sab op Ath LO Soe of 

ro © te e) Ye) &, & 

, | } July | July April 1901 —pai) July, 

BasePeriod ee ty 84 ei ce il4=1 | 1914=1 1914 1910 | 1914 
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DULY nthe me Tine’ 104 132 LOG AHAANAAA TORR Meese Sa aaee Mes Poon ee ee aitattae eae oe 
1GIC-—F arrestee eas ete es 8.28) 112 145 Hi lersie ee teelas | \aoaedew abla done aT eet Avera ete s Jesesseces : 
Suly Ne ee 8.46) 114| 161) 148) 95.2 00% Pics hsanesa bart badeveress' hs (O)25022 as aeeee:: 
IDET aah PR il ae ina 10.27) 138) 187, et ed et See Lees Se sas [teens ee es|eeee seen X 
July A cee 11.62) 157 204 AOD so PRRUL DON dba kadar iehemeaeyds es (0)458.5)...cccceee 
TGLS = a eer ree eer 12.42) 167 206) LBS) vee ese een laseaes gees [eeseeeeees ee ee # 
el ULV Tae en ctrertoe meters a 13.00) 175) 210 DOD SS SORA SBE |e 33 Foaoe’ Wav eaees ts (b)863.5, seserhhe: ‘ 
ote T an Pe. eee, 18.78 186 230) DIG A PELOONG AEs epee 689 soe HAT b Ae SEES, 
“PET RUMEN Sed he poo Ha 13.77 186 209 | DG PORTA. extends 354| (b)1866.3).. 020.008 
1960 Sun. 2 eae 4a 15.30 206, 236 PG PPTL Te 2 pratt 420} 29 ee bhai 
SOW tert eee 16.84 227 258 62) PRIELD ves eas eek 479| (0)2884.2).....00005 
Ie a ce dee 14.48 195 278 DEG APA a eae eee ATT ere AYR 1830) 
IDLY Ge Oe ete tree 10.96 148) 920) GID HUTT yes Oe Seah e aes s 893) (b)2491.4 1303. 
aie CT A aaah 11.03! 149) 185 192 | 748 664 40" B191.¢ 1467 
AU ecru eee 10.27 138 130 184 2282 2645 Be 8437.1 1430 
G78 Jani, tke tes 10.52 142 175 179 10717 9454 406) 8678.7 41 
WS g) ipo te so Legh 10.64 143 168 174) 12935 10897 429) 8816.1 927 
Mayon an 10.36 140 162 170 13910 11440 431; 3617.5 928: 
JUNOT. Gee 10.23 138 160 169 14132 11518 436| 3523.8 933. 
SN pee DR i dally 10.17 137 162 169 12911 10903 gamed, ..  eP. | 921 
Ana Sh eee ee 10.53 142 165 171) 123385 10496 Ct ae a PAP Soouaee 
Sept. tr caren te 10.46 141 168 173 12509 10840) Rie, RRA PE cers 





per cent in heat and light. Foods in- 
creased about 13800 per cent; rent about 
090 per cent, and clothing 1540 per 
cent. This cost of living index number 
is for 71 localities and is regarded as 
representative of the whole of the loc- 
alities with over 10,000 inhabitants. For 
29 of the 71 localities, a weekly index 
number has been reckoned since July, 
1923, and published on Wednesday even- 
ing to be used in the making of wage 
calculations on Friday of the same 
week. ‘ 


- 


India 


Cost or Living. — The official index 
humber compiled by the Bombay 


Labour Office showed a rise in August 
of one point above the July level, reach- 
ine 154 on the base of July, 1914, = 
100. There was a slight rise in food prices 
due to a rise in jowari and vegetables. 
Jowari rose 8 points but rice fell 4 
points. In other foods, which rose on 
the whole by 5 points, refined sugar fell 
16 per cent, potatoes rose 9 per cent 
aud onions rose 27 per cent. The last 
two changes were seasonal. I*uel and 
lighting, clothing and house rent, all 
showed no change from the previous 


month. 
United States 


WHOLESALE Prices. — The Index 
number of the Bureau of Labour Stati- 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
except where noted) 3a 
Tait, | 
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oP] a 
g 8 En 
= | ® oy me © 3 a © n © 3 : ° in a) 3 © 
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128' WC hres sade ishaace, ee 6 icc PVA Peery gabriel’ Pili ore rend | 1 te) OO Degen eS BAM 
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stics showed wholesale prices in Aug- 
ust to have fallen one point below the 
July level, to 150 (prices in 1913 
100). The largest decrease was one of 
234 per cent in the fuel and light group 
and was due to declines in bituminous 
eoal, crude petroleum and gasoline. 
Chemicals and drugs, building mater- 
ials, housefurnishing goods and the mis- 
ecllaneous group also showed declines. 
In the group of farm products there 
was a rise of nearly 8 per cent, due to 
increases in the prices of corn, rye, 
wheat, cattle, hogs, eggs, hops and hay. 
I*oods were also higher, and no change 
was reported in cloths and clothing or 
in metals and metal products. 


The index number of the Federal Re- 
serve Board showed no change for Aug- 
ust, remaining at 159, on the base 1913 
== 100. Goods produced showed no 
change, while goods imported fell four 
points, goods exported also falling four 
points. Raw material and producers’ 
eoods both showed slight declines, and 
consumers’ goods rose two points. 

Bradstreet’s index number of whole- 
sale prices was $13.0974 at October 1, 


a gain of 1.3 per cent over September 
1. Four groups declined, seven advanc- 
ed, and two remained unchanged. Tex- 
tiles showed the most marked advance, 
this being due to advances in raw cot- 
ton and eotton goods prices, and in the 


ry. 
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capital towns. (g) 15th of month. 


price of raw silk, this last advance be- 
ing due to the Japanese disaster. Other 
eroups advancing were provisions, 
fruits, metals, naval stores, breadstuffs 
and building materials. The groups to 
decline live stock, hides and 
leather, miscellaneous products and oil. 


Coal and eoke were unchanged, as the 
advance in anthracite was offset by de- 
clines in bituminous coal. 


were 


Dun’s index number for October 1 
showed an advance of 1.5 per cent over 
the September 1 figure, reaching $190.- 
827. Prices were thus 814 per cent 
above the level of a year ago. Four of 


(h) Four chief cities. 














4 (Base figure 100 
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(a) Figure for previous month. (b) Average for year. (c) Index published quarterly. (d) 15th of 


(i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 


the seven groups showed advances for 
the month, namely, breadstuffs, ‘other 
food’’, clothing and miscellaneous, while 
meat, dairy and garden products and 
metals showed recessions. The increases 
were caused in foods by rising prices of 
cereals and sugar, and in clothing by 
rising prices of raw silk and cotton. 


Cost or Living. — The official index 
number for Massachusetts compiled by 
the Special Commission on the Neces- 
saries of Life showed a decrease of 1 per 
cent for August from the previous 
month’s level, reaching 159.5 on the 
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\ ©). \DA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 
except where noted) 4a 
ye India Australia ie i a United States 
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month up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (e)Beginning of month. (f)Base is average for six, 


(k) Cost of food. budget. 


base average retail prices in 1913 
100. Practieally all foods except meats 
deereased slightly. Clothing increased 
about 0.5 per cent; fuel and light de- 
ereased about 0.1 per cent owing to a 
reduction in the price of kerosene, 
although the price of anthracite remain- 
ed ligh. Shelter and sundries showed 
no change. 

The retail food index of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics showed a decrease 
of .7 per cent for August as compared 


with July, reaching 146 on the base 
prices in 1913 = 100. Seventeen articles 
decreased in price, the chief decrease 
being potatoes and onions, 12 per cent; 
cabbage, 11 per cent; granulated sugar, 
9 per cent; flour and oranges, 4 per cent; 
leg of lamb and navy beans, 3 per cent. 
Thirteen articles increased in price, the 
chief increases being, strictly fresh eggs, 
12 per cent; butter, 5 per cent; and pork 
chops, 38 per cent. Thirteen articles 
showed no change. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


N another page of this issue the text 
is given of a judgment recently de- 
livered by the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Orde in the Supreme Court of Ontario 
respecting the validity of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. The 


three legal decisions which are summariz- 
ed below relate respectively to a ease 
of Workmen’s Compensation in the 
province of Quebec, to the interpretation 
of the Employment Agencies Act of 
British Columbia, and to the legality of 
a trade union. 


In Quebec neglect to provide employees on dangerous work with protective equipment 
constitutes an inexcusable fault. 


A workman was employed by the city 
of Sherbrooke, Quebec, m putting up 
electric wires. When he was climbing 
down a pole he touched a live wire and 
was imstantly killed. His~* mother 
brought an action against the city for 
$10,000 alleging inexcusable fault in not 
having provided her son with protective 
clothing and in not having cut off the 
eurrent before sending him to do this 
work which was one of great danger. 
She alleged that the city corporation 
had in its possession special equipment 
that would have prevented the accident, 
but there had been negligence m not 
providing the victim with it, and he 
was completely ignorant of it. 


On behalf of the city, the plea was 
made that the foreman had told the 
plaintiff’s son to bring some rubber 
material with him in order to cover the 


live wires, but he had not done so, and 
he was consequently the victim of his 
own neglegence. 


The Superior Court gave judgment 
in favour of the plaintiff, awarding her 
$5,690 with interest and costs. The 
erounds on which the judgment was 
based were that the defendant corpora- 
tion possessed rubber equipment for the 
prevention of such accidents as the 
plaintiff’s son had met with, but the 
foreman who knew the danger had -al- 
lowed him to do the work without pro- 
viding him with this equipment, and 
that it was the duty of the city towards 
its empleyees to protect them from such 
accidents. 


This judgment was confirmed by the 
Court of King’s Bench on appeal. 


(Quebec — City of Sherbrooke vs. 
Dame Cing-Mars). 


Employment agents in British Columbia may not collect fees from employers for 
furnishing help. 


Information was laid against an em- 
ployment agent in British Columbia for 
charging fees against an employer for 
sending him a person seeking employ- 
ment. The magistrate dismissed the case, 
but an appeal was taken by the Crown 


on a point of law by way of a stated 
case. The question submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the province was 
“Wag the magistrate right in holding 
that the provisions of Section 3 of the 
Kimployment Agencies Act do not pro- 
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| Libit the collection and receipt by an 
employment agent of a fee or compensa- 
tion from an employer for sending a 
person seeking employment from the 
city of Vancouver or elsewhere, to an 
employer at Chemainus or elsewhere 
within the said province for employ- 
ment by him?’’ Section 38 of the Act 
referred to is as follows: 

No person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion shall collect or receive, 
indirectly, 


directly or 
any fee or compensation for 


sending or persuading, enticing, induc- 


ing, procuring or causing be sent from 
or to any place within the Province, to or 
from any place outside the Province, or be- 
tween any two places within the Provinee, 
any person seeking employment, or for giv- 
ing or furnishing information regarding em- 
ployers seeking workers or workers seeking 


employment. 


It was held by the Court that there 
was nothing in the language confining 
the operation of the section to collecting 
or receiving money from the employee. 
The argument was advanced that Sec- 
tion 3 of the amending act of 1921 (B. 
C. 1921 chapter 18) which requires 
private employment agents to make 
monthly reports to the General Super- 
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intendent of the Provincial government 
employment service implied the repeal 
of Section 3 of the Act of 1919 quoted 
above. The Court declared that the le- 
gislation of 1921 contained no express 
provision for such repeal, ‘‘ Unless, there- 
fore, the legislation of 1921 and that of 
1919 are wholly irreconcilable, the ar- 
gument for imphed repeal must fail’’. 

In the opimion cf the Court both 
enactments may well stand together. 
The acts to be reported upon under the 
1921 legislation may be done as a mat- 
ter cf philanthrophy, or, at rate, 
without charge contingent on the 
lationship of employer and employee 
being established. This would not pre- 
vent employers or employees from keep- 
ing up employment agencies provided 
the payment of such agencies was not 
contingent on the establishment of the 
relationship of employer and employees. 
If such agencies are established, then 
the reports called for by the legislation 
of 1921 must be made. 


any 
re- 


The question submitted was therefore 
anwered in the negative. 

(British Columbia — Rex ex rel Me- 
Vety v. Joy). 


Trade Union declared a legal organization. 


In the issue of the LaBour GAZETTE 
of last April on pages 277 to 286, there 
was given the text of a judgment de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Galt in the Court 
of King’s Bench of Manitoba respect- 
ing the legal status of the International 
Brotherhcod of Locomotive Engineers. 


The action was brought by the general 


chairman and secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Division of the Brotherhood, 
suing on their own behalf and on behalf 


of all the members of the Bro- 
therhood, and of all other mem- 
bers of the General Committee of 


Adjustment of the Canadian National 


Railways against a former secretary- 
treasurer to recover trust monies. The 
defendant attacked the legal status of 
the labour organization claiming it was 
operating restraint of trade, and 
moved for non-suit. The defendant’s 
motion for a non-suit was allowed with 
eosts, but a counter claim entered by 
him was disallowed. 


in 


An appeal was taken by the plaintiffs 
against this Judgment and in the Mani- 
toba Court of Appeal the decision of 
Mr. Justice Galt was reversed and the 
appeal was allowed with one judge dis- 
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senting. Under the appeal granted it 
was contended that on the pleadings 
and evidence placed before the Court 
it should not be held in the present con- 
dition of the law that the International 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
was ‘‘an organization so tainted with 
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ulegality that the Court would not lend — 
its assistance to recover trust moneys 
of the Union, unjustifiably withheld 
by the late treasurer’. Judgment was 
entered agaist the defendant for 
$3,748.63. 

(Manitoba — Chase et al. vs. Starr). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


THs issue of the LAaBouR GAZETTE 
contains quarterly articles on unem- 


ployment in trade unions, the Employ- 


ment Service of Canada, fatal indus- 
trial accidents, and immigration. There 
are also a number of special articles on 
various subjects of industrial interest. 
These include a report of proceedings 
of the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1 from September 1, 
1920, to September 30, 1923, a report of 
the forty-third annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labour, 
and a summary of further reports of 
the United States Coal Commission. 
It also contains the text of a question- 
naire submitted by the International 
Labour Office (League of Nations) to 
the governments of the various States 
that are members of the International 
Labour Organization with reference to 
matters on the agenda of the Sixth 
International Labour Conference. 


The increase in em- 
ployment shown during 
August in the reports 
of the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada was continued through 
September, applications, vacanci:s and 
placements being greater in number 
than at any previous time. 


Monthly 
summary. 


At the beginning of October the per- 
centage of unemployment among the 
members of trade unions was 2.0 as 


compared with 2.2 at the beginning of 
September and with 2.8 at the begin- 
ning of October 1922. 


The average cost of the weekly fa- 
mily budget of twenty-nine staple foods 
was $10.65 at the beginning of October 
as compared with $10.46 for Septem- 
ber; $10.23 for October, 1922; $11.48 
for October, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the highest point reached) ; and $7.99 
for October, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the. index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based 
upon prices in 1913 as 100, stood at 
153.1 for October as compared with 
154.7 for September; 145.9 for October, 
1922; 155.5 for October, 1921; and 
256.9 for May, 1920 (the peak). 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during October was greater than 
in the previous month and also greater 
than in October, 1922. Fourteen dis- 
putes began or were in progress dur- 
ing the month, involving 2,497 em- 
ployees, and causing a time loss estimat- 
ed at 55,994 working days. Correspond- 
ing figures for the previous month were 
17 disputes involving 1,844 employees 
and a time loss of 35,237 working days, 
and for October, 1922, 18 disputes in- 
volving 3,240 employees with an 
estimated time loss of 54,758 working 
days. At the end of October there 
were 13 disputes in progress, involving 
2,467 employees. 
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Proceedings Two reports “of 
under the Boards of Conciliation 
Industrial and Investigation under 
Disputes the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Investigation Act, 1907, 
Act. were received by the 


Department in October. 
In one case a minority report was also 
received. - 


Health The progress of the 
conditions in principles of scientific 
Ontario hygiene in factory 
factories. management in Ontario 


is described by Mr. G. 

H. Bostock, provincial factory inspec- 
tor, in an appendix to the Annual Re- 
port of the Ontario Department of 
Labour, which is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue. The writer states that many 
of the larger factories have installed 
first aid departments equipped with the 
latest appliances, with a medical man 
and trained nurse in attendance. They 
have luneh rooms and cafeterias, 
cloakrooms and every convenience for 
their employees. Some of the smaller 
factories, while not carrying the exten- 
sive equipment just mentioned, have 
. facilities for personal hygiene and have 
committees appointed for the carrying 
out of any reasonable suggestions made 
for the comfort of their employees. 
Employers, he remarks, are learning 
the lesson that an employee working 
in comfort and with a mind at ease is 
far more profitable to him than in the 
opposite extreme. New ground is gain- 
ed as often as an old factory is replaced 
by a modern structure. No factory may 
be built until the plans have been ap- 
proved by the architect of the Factory 
Inspection branch, and the work as it 
proceeds is superintended by the loeal 
inspector. Apart from ordinary sanita- 
tion and cleanliness, three main factors 
in factory hygiene are dealt with by 
the factory inspection branch, namely, 
ventilation, dust prevention, and illu- 
mination. The standard room space set 
for each employee is in Ontario 300 
cubic feet, and change of air must be 
sufficient to keep the amount of vitia- 
tion below 6 parts per 10,000 parts of 
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air, as measured by the amount of car- 
bonic acid gas, which is found in excess 
of the quantity normally contained in 
pure air, this gas being the principal 
product of respiration. Although this 
gas is not the most harmful, yet it 
bears a fairly constant proportion to 
more insidious elements in a polluted 
atmosphere, and forms a convenient 
index of vitiation. Another problem of 
ventilation is the proper regulation of 
humidity, as excessive moisture causes 
fatigue and inertia to the worker. 
Inspectors endeavour to secure a stand- 
ard of humidity between 65 per cent 
and 70 per cent with the room tem- 
perature about 60 degrees Fahr. When 
conditions differ considerably from this 
standard the factory inspector has 
authority to compel the employer to 
furnish means for rectifying them. Mr. 
Bostock points out that there is room 
for improvement in regard to the elimi- 
nation of dust. ‘‘The field ig one’’, he 
says, “‘that offers splendid opportuni- 
ties for greater achievement’’. Ordina- 
rily, mechanical means such as suction 
fans, connected hoods and tubes, are 
required to supplement ventilation, but 
the means must vary in accordance 
with the nature, weight, shape, and 
chemical properties of the particles 
suspended in the air. In many eases 
chemical and physical examinations 
must be made before an installation 
can be passed as ‘‘hygienic’’, Similar 
tests are made for the detection of 
noxious fumes and vapours. The in- 
Spectors are continually required to 
deal with such cases owing to changes 
in industrial processes. Special surveys 
are made periodically of the various 
processes which might be injurious to 
the health of employees, some of these 
inquiries being initiated by the em- 
ployees themselves. 


Tlumination has lately become one 
of the most important problems, especial- 
ly from its connection with industrial 
accidents, as it is one of the most dif- 
ficult in factory hygiene to solve. Only 
in recent years have standards of illu- 
mination been fixed for each class sf 
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work. Requirements must not be too 
rigid, but it is recommended that the 
illumination at floor level over the 
working areas of workrooms should not 
be allowed to fall below 0.25 foot- 
eandles. 


British The Speech from the 
Columbia Throne at the opening 
legislature of the fourth session of 


in session, the Fifteenth Parlia- 
ment of British Colum- 
bia on October 29 referred to the 
‘steady betterment in industrial condi- 
tions’? which was evident in the pro- 
vinee during the past year. ‘‘The tim- 
ber industry was never in a more pros- 
pereus condition than at present’’, the 
Speech declared, ‘‘and the outlook for 
the future is bright’’. Metalliferous 
mining plants throughout the Province 
are being enlarged to permit of greater 
and more economical production, and 
many new properties are being develop- 
ed. On the other hand the coal mining 
industry of the Province was stated to 
be in a depressed condition owing to 
the increased consumption of foreign 
fuel oil. The more important measures 
to be brought before the Legislature 
by the Government include amend- 
ments to the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
and a bill to establish an eight-hour day 
in eertain industries. The provincial 
Attorney General introduced the first 
bill of the session, to amend the Fac- 
tories Act by raising the age of a 
male ‘‘child’’ as defined in that act 
from 14 to 15 years, making the age 
limit uniform for both sexes. 


Employees Amended regulations 
representation were recently issued by 
in B. C. the Civil Service Com- 


Civil Service. mission of British Co- 
lumbia, under authority 
of the Superannuation Act of 1921. The 
provisions of the Act were outlined in 
the Labnour GaAzerTE for December, 1921 
(page 1444). One of the sections pro- 
vides that any group of government or 
other employees on deciding to avail 
themselves of the act, may upon filing 
a notice to that effect signed by at least 
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20 per cent of the members of their 
eroup, become entitled to elect a re- 
presentative to act in an advisory ¢a- 
pacity to the Provincial Civil Service 
Commission in the administration of 
the act as affecting the members of 
that particular group. Under the new 
regulations the Commission, when a 
notice has been filed as required, will 
request the members of the group con- 
cerned to nominate a representative, 
such nominations to be signed by at 
least five members of the group, the 
consent of the person nominated being 
also shown. If only one candidate is 
nominated, this candidate is elected, 
but should more than one candidate ap- 
pear the Commission will hold an elec- 
tion by a ballot of the members of the 
eroup; the elected eandidate to hold 
office until the end of the fiscal year 
then current. Representatives so elect- 
ed are expected to call to the attention 
of the Commission any matter relating 
to the administration of the Act which 
may appear to them to be to the ad- 
vantage of their respective group and 
to co-operate with the Commission in 
civing the members of the group infor- 
mation in regard to the administration 
of the Act. 


Labour A deputation repre- 
programme in senting the British 
British Columbia executive of 
Columbia. the Trades and Labour 


Congress of Canada, 
shortly after the opening of the pro- 
vineial legislature, laid before the 
British Columbia Government a pro- 
eramme of proposed labour legislation. 
The Government was asked to take 
steps to give effect to the 8-hour day 
law and to make it applicable to all 
industries in the province; to abolish 
the poll tax; to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in several particu- 
lars; to provide for insurance against 
unemployment; to require a medical 
examination of all persons engaged in 
the preparation of food for public con- 
sumption; to support the barbers’ 
licensing bill now before the legisla- 
ture; to establish the two-platoon 
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system for firemen; to establish mini- 
mum wages for boys; to provide for 
the posting of fair wage rates in the 
employment offices; to secure full civic 
rights for all workers residing in com- 
pany towns; and to have school text 
books printed at the Government print- 
ing office. 


The proposed amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act were, 
that the amount of compensation be 
raised from 6214 per cent to 75 per 
cent of the average former earnings or 
of the difference in earning power of 
the injured worker before and after 
the accident; that there should be a 
medical board of appeal; that cases of 
hernia and strain should be specially 
dealt with; that the act should be 
broadened to cover cases of sickness 
due to occupation, and its scope enlarg- 
ed to inelude casual labourers. 


The Royal Commis- 
sion that was appoint- 
ed by the Dominion 
Government in Septem- 
ber to inquire into the 
cause of industrial un- 
rest among the steel 
workers at Sydney, N.S., and the cir- 
cumstances attending the ealling out 
of the militia, arrived at Sydney on 
October 30. It held its first session 
there on the following day, and con- 
tinued to hold sessions at Sydney dur- 
ing November. The Commission, to 
which reference was made in the Octo- 
ber issue of the Laspour Gazerre on 
page 1,052 is composed of Dr. James 
W. Robertson, C.M.G., chairman, and 
Messrs. J. J. Johnson, K.C., Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., and Fred Bancroft, To- 
ronto. Prior to its departure from 
Ottawa the Commission authorized the 
following statement with reference to 
its conception of its scope and duties: 


Commission to 
inquire into 
industrial 
unrest at 
Sydney, N.S. 


The Commission was appointed to make 
inquiry into the cause of recurring industrial 
unrest among steel workers at Sydney, N.S., 
and the circumstances which occasioned the 
calling out and retention of the Militia and 
to make such recommendations as in its 
opinion may serve to promote amicable rela- 
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tions between the employers and empliyees 
and to remove or lessen the unrest. 


The Commission understands that its atten- 
tion is to be given particularly to three main 
points, viz: (1) the cause of such recurring 
industrial unrest, (2) the circumstances which 
occasioned the calling out of the troops, 
and (8) recommendations which may serve 
to promote amicable relations between the 
employers and employees. 


If in the course of the inquiry it should 
appear that any condition or action in res- 
pect to coal miners or any others in the la- 
cality was, to a material degree, a part of 
the cause of such unrest among steel work- 
ers or formed part of the circumstances which 
occasioned the calling out of the troops, then 
it would obviously be the duty of the Com- 
mission to inquire into the nature, extent 
and cause of such condition or action. 


Since the Commission is directed to give 
its attention to the recurring nature of the 
industrial unrest, the Commission will devote 
some time to the duty of acquainting itself 
with the records of previous inquiries into 
similar situations and with some parts of 
the history of industrial relations which have 
a direct bearing upon the present inquiry. 


The Commission intends to begin its sit- 
tings for the purpose of taking evidence at 
Sydney on Wednesday, the 31st October, and 
will stay there as long as may be necessary 
to make a thorough investigation. 


Revised orders of the 
Minimum Wage Board 
of British Columbia 
governing the wages 
and hours of labour of female workers 
in the manufacturing industry were 
published in the British Columbia Ga- 
zette during October. The minimum 
rates for both experienced and inexper 
ienced workers are as stated in the 
Lazour Gazurre for August (page 822), 
where an account was given of the con- 
ference held in Vancouver ‘last July 
between the Board and representatives 
of the parties concerned. The rules gov- 
erning the wages and hours of labour 
for inexperienced workers, however, do 
not apply to regularly indentured ap- 
prentices whose indentures have been 
approved by the Minimum Wage Board. 
The new orders, which supersede orders 
issued in September, 1919, will come 
into foree during December. 


Minimum wages 
in British 
Columbia. 


i 


. 
{ 
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Quebec labour The first regular 


meeting of the commis- 
sion appointed in the 
province of Quebee un- 
der the authority of an act passed at 
the last session of the provincial legisla- 
ture to enquire into workmen’s compen 
sation systems and other labour sub- 
jects, was held early in. November at 
Quebec, Que. The commission decided 
to send out a list of questions to persons 


in session. 


- representing all the classes interested 
in the inquiry. The next official meet- 


/ing, it is stated, will be held at Quebee 


on December 18, when it is expected 
that answers to these questions will have 
been received, which will form the basis 
for further inquiries. The commission 


will sit later at Montreal, Sherbrooke, 


——ee 


St. Hyacinthe, Three Rivers, Hull, Sha- 
winigan, Chicoutimi and other indus- 
trial centres. The names of the mem- 


bers of the commission were given in 


the last issue of the Labour GAZETTE 
(page 1054). 


Vital statistics 
of Canada. 


The first comprehen- 
sives annual report on 
vital statistics to be is- 
sued for Canada has recently been com 
pleted by the Dominion Bureau Statis- 
ties. The statistics were collected and 
compiled under a cooperative arrange- 
ment between the Bureau and the pro- 
vincial registration departments. This 
arrangement was made at a conference 
held in 1918, when a model bill was 
drafted to form a basis for uniform 
vital statistics in the various provinces. 
Quebee has not yet adopted the prin- 
ciples of this model bill. The vital sta- 
tistics of that province are based on a 
different system of returns and there 
fore cannot be included in the new tabu- 
lations. It is to be regretted that the 
present volume is necessarily incom- 
plete for this reason. It is possible, 
however, that this condition may soon 
be remedied, for according to press re- 
ports a bill is likely to be introduced at 
the fortheoming session of the Quebec 
legislature requiring the present keep- 
ers of civil registers to make monthly 
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reports, which would furnish vital sta- 
tistics comparable with those of the 
other provinees of Canada. The pre- 
face to the present report points out 
that “‘it is unnecessary to emphasize the 
importance of vital statistics and of 
their co-ordination on ag national basis. 
Not only are they needed in the preven- 
tion of erime and in facilitating the 
transfer of property, but they le at 
the basis of public hygiene and of all 
study of the most important asset of any 
community — the people. With the 
eensus (which is the national stocktak- 
ine), and migration statistics (which 
record the changes through movement 
into and from the country, as vital sta- 
tistics record the changes due to natur- 
al causes), they complete the general 
scheme of population statisties’’. 


Co-operation 
in the British 
Isles in 1922. 


Statistics of co-oper- 
ation in Great Britain 
and’ Ireland in 1922 
compiled by the Co- 
operative Union show that at the end 
of the year there were 1,321 retail dis- 
tribution societies, being 31 fewer than 
at the end of 1921. Nineteen had gone 
out of existence and twelve had amal- 
gamated with other societies. There 
was a total membership of 4,519,162 at 
the end of the year as compared with 
4,548,557, the heaviest decreases being 
in the western and Irish sections. Share 
capital amounted to £73,071,598, being 
£1,747,204 less than at the end of 1921. 
The reserve funds of these societies 
amounted to £4,942,574, a decrease of 
£261,700. The total net profits amount- 
ed to £10,671,230 or £3,582,441 less than 
for the previous year. The productive 
societies increased by three. Their share 
capital which amounted to £1,586,487 
showed an inerease of £57,285, their 
loan capital amounting to £1,3852,299 
decreased by £10,248 while this trade 
was reduced by £1,262,510, amounting 
to £5,318,077 in 1922. The membership 
of the Irish Wholesale Society remain- 
ed stationary, but there was a slight 
reduction in the membership of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society and in the 
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Scottish Wholesale Society. The distri- 
butive trade of the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society was £65,904,812 a decrease 
of £16,036,870. and of the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society £17,009,251, 
a decrease of £5,031,907. These two 
societies show decreases in the total value 
of their productions and in the ratio 
of their productions to their distri- 
butive trade, but in proportion to the 
sales of the retail societies there was a 
slight increase of .03 per cent for the 


societies combined. The total num- 
ber of employees in all _ societies 
was 183,195 or 4.05 per cent of 


the membership. Of these 41.25 per 
cent were engaged in production and 
98.75 in distribution, the total wage 
bill being £25,586,278. 


Fishermen’s 
co-operation 
in Quebec. 


Co-operative societies 
of fishermen have been 
organized at L’Anse 
aux Gascons and New- 
port, Quebec, under the act passed at 
the last session of the Provincial Legis- 
lature (1922, second: session, chapter 
36) to assist the development of the 
fisheries of the Province. The act 
created a Maritime Fisheries Bureau as 
a branch of the Department of Coloni- 
zation, Mines and Fisheries, the super- 
intendent of the Bureau being charged 
among other duties to see to the creation 
of fisher men’s co-operative associations, 
their organization and operation ; to 
supervise the preparation and inspec- 
tion of fish and to furnish fishermen 
and fishermen’s cooperative associa- 
tions with all the necessary information 
for the preparing, keeping, transport- 
ing and placing of fish on the markets. 
The purpose of the new co-operative 
societies 1s to render their members 
independent of companies in regard to 
the prices obtained for fish and the 
cost of supplies. They are authorized 
to purchase rigging, boats and all ar- 
ticles necessary or useful to fishermen, 
to buy, sell, transform, transport and 
place fish on the market, to erect 
storage and other buildings as required, 
and to establish canneries.. No member 
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may have more than 100 shares, the 
value of each share being $10, and each 


shareholder may have only one vote at 


meetings of the association. After 
providing for a reserve fund dividends 
up to six per cent may be paid on 
capital, the remainder of the profits 
being divided among the members in 
proportion to their dealings with the 
association. 


Merit system The Civil Service As- 


in Alberta sociation of Alberta 
Civil Service. held conferences during 
November with the 


Provincial Civil Service commission at 
Edmonton, to consider a proposal to 
establish a system of ‘‘efficiency rat- 
ing’’ for the service. The object of 
such a system is ‘‘to define the ability 
and efficiency of every employee and 
to award a grading and salary in ae- 
cordance with the value of the services 
rendered, the basis of advancement to 
be merit’’, To determine efficiency 
ratings it is proposed to award merit 
or demerit marks, computed monthly 
or quarterly, such marks to be record- 
ed on the efficiency rating card of 
each employee. If the total number of 
marks for a month or a quarter is limit- 
ed to ten, the plan would award one 
merit mark for each of the following 
qualities: honesty, loyalty, character, 
courtesy, sobriety, punctuality, disci- 
pline, accuracy, ability for present 
duties, exceptional ability warranting 
promotion. 


Conditions A survey of eondi- 
in building tions in the building 
trades in 


industry in the United 
States compiled from 
data gathered at the 
convention of the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federa- 


United States. 


tion “of YDabour™ at ‘Portland,’ Ore- 
gon, was made public on October 
13. The survey states that in some 
building trades still higher wage 


scales can be expected with a continua- 
tion of present activities. All building 
labour is employed at the present time. 
The number of apprentices is increas- 
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ine rapidly and the attitude of the 
majority of organizations was favour- 
able to the removal of all restrictions. 
The advent of these apprentices was 
expected by labour leaders to be a 


_ factor in stabilizing wages in the next 


two or three years. Stabilization of 
the industry to mitigate the evils of 
labour migration and seasonable em- 
ployment was urged, and it was also 
urged that building activities be kept 
eoing normally rather than that there 
should be an effort to make up the pre- 
sent building shortage through abnor- 
mal activities over a short period. It 
was hoped that the construction of 
public buildings not immediately need- 
ed would be deferred and that efforts 
be concentrated on the building of 
dwellings with a view to avoiding the 
continual upward tendency of rents. 

Jurisdictional strife in the building 
trades was reported to be largely eli- 
minated, and the national board of 
jurisdictional awards had been instruct- 
ed to make an immediate settlement of 
the controversy between carpenters 
and metal workers. The wage scales 
which were submitted to the convention 
showed that labour was receiving the 
highest wages in history, and it was 
stated that many workmen were recelv- 
ing bonuses of from one dollar to four 
dollars per day in addition to their 
regular wage scales. 


Night work 
in bakeries. 


The subject of night 
work in bakeries is one 
of the matters to come 
before the Sixth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference (League of 
Nations) which will meet in June, 1924. 
The International Labour Office has 
sent a questionnaire on this subject to 
the governments of the fifty-five states 
members of the International Labour 
Organization. The questions asked are 
eviven on another page of this issue. 
The introduction to this questionnaire 
contains a historical survey of the ex- 
tent to which the prohibition of night 
work in baking has already been put 
into operation in various countries, and 
reviews the different points which may 
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be taken into consideration by the con- 
ference. Night work in bakeries was 
suppressed for the first time in Norway 
in 1906. Since then seventeen other 
countries have passed laws dealing 
with this matter. As regards the un- 
dertakings covered by the legislation, 
as a general rule only those bakeries _ 
and pastry making establishments 
which are worked as independent un- 
dertakings are subject to the prohibi- 
tion of night work. The length of the 
period fixed for the nightly rest varies 
gvreatly from country to country. The 
longest period is fourteen hours in 
Sweden, and the shortest is six hours 
in France and Spain. 


A bulletin recently 
published by order of 
the Government of 
India (No. 31, Women’s 
Labour in Bengal Industries by Dag- 
mar BF. Curjel, M.D. (Glasg.), D.P.H. 
(Camb.), Women’s Medical Service, 
India) gives the average daily 
number of persons employed in 
all industries registered under the 
Indian Factories Act as adults 
1,195,551 (1,007,955 males and 187,- 
096 females) and children 68,107 
(56,920 males and 11,187 females). 

Over half the child labour was em- 
ployed in the Bengal industries, there 
being 29,235 children employed in tha 
jute mills, 2,152 in the cotton mills, 595 
in the coal mining industry, and 1,051 
in other industries on the coal fields, 
and many were employed with their 
parents in the tea industry. Women 
form about one-quarter of the average 
daily workers in the jute mills and 
about one-fifth in the cotton mills, and 
in the coal mining industry the propot- 
tion of women to men underground is 
about two to three. The average wo- 
man worker in a jute mill rezeives a 
weekly wage of Rs. 2-8-0. In cotton 
mills, the rate of wages is lower on 
the whole and women who are employ- 
ed on the less skilled and lower paid 
processes tend to leave and take up 
better paid temporary work during the 
period jute presses are running, return- 
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ing later to the cotton mills when the 
other work ceases. The management 
of the cotton mills usually retain two or 
three weeks’ wages in arrears, while in 
the jute mills they usually keep one 
week’s wages. In the coal mines a 
woman’s pay for a day’s work varies 
from 8 to 12 annas, and it is stated that 
they usually spend from five to eight 
hours down in the mine, their work 
being mainly the carrying of coal to 
the containers or tubs. In the jute 
mills, except in the immediate neigz- 
bourhood of Calcutta, a multiple shift 
System was the rule and the actual 
number of hours worked. daily by wo- 
men under the shift system in the pre- 
paration department was said to vary 
from 9 to 11 hours. In some mills where 
the hand-sewing department was parti- 
tioned off from the factory women were 
working twelve hours a day on piece 
work as finishers to earn a daily 
average wage of from five to six annas. 
All cotton mills work a one-shift day; 
the woman worker has an 11-hour day, 
with a mid-day interval during which 
she usually returns to her own home. 
In the jute and cotton mill areas, ac- 
cording to the report, ‘‘it did not ap- 
pear possible for single workers to live 
and maintain themselves on an ade- 
quate diet under five annas a day. The 
average Wage received by a child 
worker was about Re. 1.10 weekly in 
the jute mills and rather less in the 
ectton mills. The majority of the child 
workers showed evidences of malnutri- 
tion and of physical strain. In the jute 
mills their work as winders involves 
spurts of great activity, and also the 
carrying of loads of fairly heavy bobd- 
bins. Although the amendments to the 
Factories Act which came into effect 
in July 1922 (see Lasour Gazerrn, June 
1922, page 509), raise the age at which 
children can be employed in mill 
work from 9 to 12 years, the upper age 
limit being raised simultaneously from 
14 to 15 years, it is stated that the rule 
does not apply to children enrolled by 
mill authorities before 1922. Under the 
multiple shift system in the jute mills, 
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children were found to be working in 
areas where two or more mills are ad- 
jacent in more than one mill on the 
same day (the maximum hours under 
the Factories Amendment Acts being 
6 aday). Each mill retains in its pos- 
session a certificate from the Certifying 
Factory Surgeon for each particular 
half-timer, but they appeared to have 
little difficulty in obtaining another 
certificate under the same or under a 
different name from the same surgeon. 
Children were also found helping their 
mothers or relatives in the hand-sewing 
department, when their own period in 
the factory was completed. In some 
Jute mills where the hand-sewing de- 
partment is separated by a partition 
from the factory, it is customary to 
allow young children, who are under 
age, to sew alongside parents or re- 
latives to whose account the work done 
is eredited. 


List of The Industrial Health 
unhealthy Service of the Interna- 
processes. tional Labour Office 


(League of Nations) 
has recently undertaken the drawing 
up of a lst of unhealthy processes in 
industry, a matter which was referred 
to the Office by the Washington Con- 
ference of the International Labour 
Organization. The information will be 
published in the form of an encyclopae- 
dia. <A special article will include a 
general consideration concerning in- 
dustrial hygiene, toxicology, industrial 
welfare (protection against disease, 
medical assistance, individual health, 
first aid, ete.) Each article will deal 
with the technical aspects of the pro- 
blem, together with information on 
industrial pathology, special health 
measures and legislation regarding 
each process or industry classified as 
unhealthy or dangerous. The Office is 
taking steps to obtain the collaboration 
not only of the members of its Advisory 
Committee on Industrial Hygiene, but 
also of the most eminent experts of 
various countries. More than thirty 
scientists have so far assured the Office 
of their assistance in the preparation of 
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about one hundred articles dealing with 
the most important industrial poisons 
and unhealthy processes. 


Profit-sharing 
in France. 


The French Ministry 
of Labour has publish- 
ed a report on profit 
sharing (Enquéte sur la Participation 
aux Bénéfices) containing the results 
of an enquiry which was undertaken 
in anticipation of this subject being 
discussed in the French parliament 
during the November session. The re- 
pert is divided into two parts dealing 
respectively with profit sharing con- 
sequent upon existing legislation and 
profit sharing consequent upon private 
initiative. Three acts are described 
one of which, passed in December, 1915, 
made profit-sharing compulsory for 
workers’ cooperative production so- 
eleties. Information is given of 328 
such societies, employing 12,000 
workers, of whom about one-half are 
members. The share in profits varies 
from 25 to 75 per cent being generally 
from 25 to 30 per cent. Profits distri- 
buted in 1920 by 195 societies amount- 
ed to 3,896,458 franes divided among 
enely workers, the average shares of 

such worker employed ranging from 
110 franes in societies engaged in the 
clothing industry to 1,000 in glass and 
erat societies. An act of 1917 per- 
mitted the creation of joint stock com- 
panies with labour copartnership fea- 
tures. Hleven companies have been 
established under this act. By an act 
of 1919 profit-sharing is made a con- 
dition of all future mining concessions. 
There have been granted 51 such eon- 
cessions. After interest on capital has 
been paid, the State and staffs share in 
the profits on a scale laid down in the 
concession. Of the establishments 
which had voluntarily introduced pro- 
fit-sharing schemes particulars were 
received of 62, nine of which however 
made no profits in 1921. The remaining 
d8 employing 36,500 workers distribut- 
ed 20,743,000 franes among 20,415 
workers, an average of 1,260 francs for 
each participant. It is said that profit- 
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sharing on the whole appears to be on 
the decline, the number of schemes 
having been estimated at 145 in 1898, 
85 in 1901, and 53 effective s:hemes in 
1921. 


German trade 
boards for 
enutwerkers. 


On June 27, an Act 
was passed in Germany 
increasing the powers of 
trade boards for the 
protection of outworkers which had 
been established under the Outwork 
Act, December 20, 1911. The original 
boards had only powers to investigate 
and report on prevailing conditions and 
to give advice and assistance in the 
preparation of new wage lists and con- 
ditions. In addition to these functions 
they now have power to fix minimum 
wage rates for outworkers, when they 
are deemed necessary, inadequate 
rates being defined as rates which 
do not permit a worker in normal 
working hours to earn wages 
customary in the locality, or which 
are lower than the rates for similar work 
in other localities. Provision is made 
for fixing rates common to several trade 
board districts in order to avoid unfair 
competition. 


After the charter of District 26 of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
had been revoked last July on the re- 
fusal of the district officers to call off 
a strike, the provisional president ob- 
tained an interim order restraining the 
deposed officers from functioning as an 
executive board of the Unit ted Mine 
Workers and from using certain monies 
deposited in the bank to the eredit of 
District 26. This order was continued 
on September 8. On October 9 the 
order was discharged in the Supreme 
Court when a motion made by the coun- 
sel for the deposed officers that it be 
discharged and vacated was granted. 
The counsel for the provisional presi- 
dent stated he would not oppose the mo-. 
tion having filed a discontinuance of it 
some days previously. 
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It has recently been announced that 
a tract of land, comprising 700 acres, 
has been purchased in Florida by the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joimers of America, for the purpose of 
converting it into a fruit farm for aged 
members of the craft. This brings to 
a conclusion plans and negotiations that 
have been going on for several years, 
and on which three referenda have been 
taken by the membership. It was one 
of several suggested pension schemes. It 
is intended that the proposed fruit farm 
will be made self-supporting. Pensions 
will be paid to members who do not 
choose to enter the farm. The monthly 
payment will amount to about $25. 


During October the Minimum Wage 
Board of Ontario held a publie hearing 
on a proposed order fixing a minimum 
wage for female workers engaged in es- 
tablishments for the manufacture of 
electrical supplies. The minimum rates 
in this industry ag in the other indus- 
tries covered by existing orders will vary 
according to units of population. 


Professor J. M. MacMillan, chairman 
of the Minimum Wage Board of On- 
tario, in a speech at Toronto on Novem- 
ber 5, stated that he had never been 
called upon, as chairman of the Board, 
to east a deciding vote in any case of 
deadlock between the representatives of 
the two parties. <A spirit of compro- 
mise and a general recognition of the 
reasonableness of all proposals made 
regarding a living wage had, he claim- 
ed, marked the proceedings of the Board. 


The Montreal Tramways Company 
and the Montreal Tramways Union are 
reported to be considering the details 


of a proposed pension scheme which 


would provide pensions, sickness and 
other benefits for about 3,500 employees 
of the Company. It is understood that 
the employees are to be required to con- 
tribute a small percentage of their earn- 
ines, the Company paying the balance 
of the amount required. The fund so 
obtained would be administrated by a 
Commission, on which the employees 
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would be represented. The proposed 
plan has been under consideration sinee 
1920, when the last wage agreement 
was made between the Company and its 
employees. (UABour Gazerrn, October, 
1920, page 1883). The pension pro- 
posals are In connection with a new 
ware agreement. 

‘A serious Increase in the number of 
industrial accidents in Ontario during 
the present year is noted by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of the Pro- 
vince. The total for the first ten months 
was 51,002, exceeding by 581 the num- 
ber of accidents in the entire year 1922. 
During October 6,416 accidents, includ- 
ing 40 fatalities, were reported to the 
Board, this being greater by 584 than 
the highest recorded number of 
accidents in any single month since 
the coming into foree of tke Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The amount 
of benefits awarded by the Board 
during October was $555,638.73, of 
which $488,092.01 was compensation, 
and $67,546.72 was for medical aid. 


The Montreal Association for the 
Blind passed resolutions at their recent 
annual meeting askine the government 
of Quebee to supplement the wages of 
the blind by an adequate allowance, and 
in view of the increased cost of training 
the blind, to make an annual appropria- 
tion of not less then $400 for each pupil 
under tuition by the Association, and 
a similar grant for each apprentice in 
the workshops for a period of three 
years. The association has lately estab- 
lished a department in the industrial 
home for machine knitting. 


A league for Sunday observance has 
been organized in the province of Que- 
bee, its members undertaking to abstain 
from gainful occupation on that day, 
and from causing others to be so em- 
ployed; to discourage attendance at 
theatres on Sundays, and generally to 
conform to the spirit of the Sunday 
laws. The authorities, provincial and 
municipal, are to be urged to take all 
necessary measures to secure Sunday 
as a day of rest. 
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Sunday labour has recently been 
abolished at the plant of the Saint-Law- 


rence Sugar Refineries Company, Mon- 


treal. | 


A “Child Welfare Clinic’’ has been 
licensed and registered at Sherbrooke, 


Quebec, as a charitable association, for 
the purpose of making provision for 


such provision. 


medical, surgical and dental aid for chil- 
dren whose parents are too poor to make 
Funds for the work of 
the clinie will be obtained by voluntary 
contributions from the members or the 


publie. 


i 


Resolutions seeking co-operation and 


educational methods in lessening Cana- 


_da’s fire hazards were dealt with at the 


recent Fire Marshals’ 


} 


convention at 


Winnipeg. The organization of fire pre- 


vention committees throughout the Dom- 


inion was recommended; the plan out- 


lined being similar to that of the Fire 


Prevention League of Ontario. Another 
resolution endorsed asked the Dominion 
government to remove or substantially 
reduce the tax on ‘‘safety’’ matches. 
Educational plans to be carried on in 
the schools in the prevention of fire 
and suggestions of uniform’ regulations 
for the handling of gasoline were also 
considered. It was decided to seek for 
new federal legislation to give wider 
powers in the prosecution of cases in- 
stigated by the provincial fire officials. 


The Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League of 
America at their recent convention in 
Chicago decided to increase the amount 
of death benefits from $50 to $75. They 
also decided in favour of the creation 
of a food department within the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labour, and endorsed 
the position of the Federation in the 
following: ‘‘ Opposition to Fixing 
Wages by Law’’; ‘‘Immigration’’; 
‘‘Injunctions’’; Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign’’; ‘‘Political Prisoners’’; 
‘‘Unemployment Insurance’’. They also 
were in favour of a study of old age 
pensions and workmen’s compensation 
laws, and the modification of the Vol- 
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stead Act and the manufacture and 
sale of light wines and beer for 
beverage purposes. 


The U.S. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, recently approved a profit-sharing 
scheme adopted by Henry Ford for 
employees of his railroad, the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton. The corporation 
was authorized to issue $1,000,000 in 
certificates of indebtedness to be dis- 
tributed among employees according 
to the terms of the scheme, and to bear 
a varying interest charge, depending 
upon the profits of the railroad. The 
plan is said to be similar to others now 
in operation in the Ford enterprises. 


An account of the activities of the 
employees’ benefit society founded at 
Trail, B. C. about three years ago by 
employees of the Consotidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gaznerre for 
February, 1922 (page 118). The society 
is conducted by the workers themselves, 
its officers being chosen by them from 
their own ranks. It is stated that at 
the present time there are between 650 
and 700 members of the society. The 
number of members varies owing to 
fluctuations in employment, but all 
regular employees are members. During 
the past year 291 sick claims amounting 
to $4,818.25 were paid to 124 members, 
leaving a net profit on the year’s trans- 
actions of $400.80, bringing the funds 
in hand up to $1,338.80. 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Smith, M.L.A., 
Vancouver, reported on her _ re- 
turn from Great Britain, where 
she has been investigating emigra- 
tion possibilities on behalf of the 
Canadian government, that special 
schools in housekeeping and household 
erafts have been organized throughout 
the country and are being attended by 
possible girl emigrants to Canada. 
Other girls are studying poultry farm- 
ing and truck gardening with the ob- 
ject of coming out to Canada as agri- 
eulturalists. 


The farm of Craigielina, near Paisley, 
Seotland, was formally opened recently 
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by Dy, Crossar as a training centre for 
city boys who desire to go on the land 
‘in the overseas dominions. Since last 
autumn, it is announced, 90 boys have 
gone from the farm to Canada. 


Discussing the question of night 
shifts in the mining industry in the 
United States the Engineering and Min- 
ang Journal Press (New York) con- 
cludes: ‘‘Considering mining as a whole 
there is, we believe, a growing tendency 
to do away with night work, and: inci- 
dentally Sunday work, in many depart- 
ments of the industry, for the one good, 
sufficient, and unsentimental reason 
that it means more dollars of profit in 
ihe}! longaaiims7” 


Lieutenant Colonel G. R. Lane-Fox, 
Secretary for Mines of Great Britain, 
announces that, Im order to encourage 
the production of a safe and efficient 
type of electrical storage battery loco- 
motive for use underground in coal 
mines, and with a view to displacing 
pit ponies in deep and hot mines, Mr. 
Charles Markham, colliery director of 
Ringwood Hall, Chesterfield, has placed 
at his disposal the sum of £1,000 to be 
offered as a prize for the best vehicle 
which fulfils certain specified condi- 
tions. Prominent British mining au- 
thorities are acting as judges, including 
the president of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain, and with the co- 
operation of the Chief Mines Inspector 
have drawn up the conditions of the 
contest. The competition opened to 
manufacturers of any nationality on 
October 1, 1928, and will close on a 
date within six months as the judges 
may determine. Working trials, in 
Kneland, will subsequently be arranged 
fer any vehicles which are selected for 
test. 


On October 15, a State-wide referen-: 


dum was taken in Maine to determine 
whether or not the 54-hour working 
week for women and minors should be 
superseded by a 48-hour week. The 
measure was sponsored by labour 
unions and the State branch of the 
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American Federation of Labour ard 
was opposed Fy an organization knowiu 
as the Associated Industries of Maine. 
It was defeated by a large majority. 
{It is stated that three other New 
rngland States, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Rhode Island, earlier in the 
year rejected bills to restrict the hours 
of labour for women and children. 


The Washington Bureau of Statis- 
ties recently issued a report on work 
being done by women employed in the 
States, which shows that increased 
numbers of women have enrolled in 
many and varied occupations since the 
last survey was taken in 1910. The 
occupations range from farmers, in- 
cluding dairying and the ‘‘farm side- 
lines’’, to operators, officials and 
managers of mines; mechanical, elec- 
trical and civil engineers, architects, 
disigners and draftsmen, engravers, 
chauffeurs and dentists. The greatest 
increase was in clerical positions and 
transportation. In 1922,-there were ap- 
proximately 210,000 women engaged in 
the various subdivisions, water, road, 
railway and street transportation. The 
report states that the skilled building 
trades are as yet untouched by the 
women, and are the last stronghold of 
the men. 


Under a ‘‘ Revolutionary Decision’’ of 
the Greek Government, dated August 
20, 1923, all legally recognized trade 
unions and trade union federations are 
declared to be non-existent on and 
from the date of the decision, and are 
to be dissolved by Royal Decrees on 
the advice of the Greek Government. 
The publie prosecuting authorities are 
to take over all trade union archives, 
books and registers, and their funds 


are to be deposited, under the care of . 


the same authorities, with the National 
Bank of Greece, in an account in 
favour of the Workers’ Provident 
Fund. Legally recognized workers’ 
benefit societies are excluded from the 
scope of this decision. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Situation 


HE volume of employment at the 

beginning of October as indicated 
by firms reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics declined slightly 
as compared with September 1. The 
situation, however, continued to be 
better than at the same period of last 
year. At the beginning of October the 
percentage of unemployment among 
the members of trade unions was 2.0 
per cent as compared with 2.2 per cent 
at the beginning of September and 
with 2.8 per cent at the beginning of 
October 1922. 


Reports from the employment offices 
showed a substantial increase in the 
volume of vacancies offered in Septem- 
ber while applications and placements 
were approximately the same as in the 
previous month. 


The following is the employment s1- 
tuation as reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the offices of the Service at 
the end. of October 1923. 


Employment in the Maritime Pro- 
vinees remained much as previously 
reported. Several apple pickers were 
sent to the Annapolis Valley from Halli- 
fax. The construction group showed 
considerable activity, although munici- 
pal road projects were nearing comple- 
tion. A few labourers were transferred 
for work on railways to points in North 
Western Ontario. Logging operations 
were underway with a brisk demand 
for experienced workers. Longshore 
work at Chatham was reported as fair. 


In the Province of Quebec the de- 
mand for bushmen was very active, a 
great excess of vacancies being report- 
ed at all the offices. Owing to the 
slackening of employment in other 
industries an increase in the num- 
ber of applicants for this work was 
noticeable latterly. Calls for building 
labourers and tradesmen were very 


eood and applicants were available in 
larger numbers. The season’s work on 
road and highway construction was 
nearing completion, but as yet num- 
bers of workers were placed in this 
eroup. <A slight lessening in employ- 
ment was noticed in the manufacturing 
industries, although in Montreal and 
@uebee boot and shce workers were 
required, paper workers were in de- 
mand at Three Rivers, while at Mon- 
treal the metal trades absorbed a num- 
ber of men. There was a number of 
requests for stevedores and freight 
handlers in Montreal, while in the other 
larger cities the number of casual 
vacancies reported was increasing 
slightly. 


The labour, i sitma tion. ys isi orient 
throughout the Province of Ontario, the 
predominating demand being for ex- 
perienced bushmen and for railway 
construction labourers. The agricul- 
tural situation was very little changed, 
eeneral farm hands and dairy workers 
being required in the Western Penin- 
sula. Activities in the building and 
eonstruction groups continued very 
brisk and skilled building mechanics 
were required in considerable numbers. 
Wighway and road work absorbed a 
number of labourers as contractors 
were anxious the work before the frost 
set in. Railway extension work, trans- 
mission lines construction, and power 
house erection near Cobalt, North Bay, 
Timmins and Sudbury, employed many 
workers. The demand in the logging 
eroup increased considerably, especially 
in the vicinity of Port Arthur, Fort 
William, Sault Ste. Marie and Ottawa. 
Slight slackening was reported in ma- 
nufacturing centres, few offices report- 
ing a surplus of factory labourers. At 
Chatham there was a call for sugar beet 
and tobacco workers and at Peterboro, 
there were requests for weavers and 
spinners. 
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In Manitoba the demand for workers 
for fall ploughing was still very keen, 
though less than previously reported. 
Many labourers, carpenters, painters 
and plasterers, were required and 
placed, though a decline was noticeable 
in the construction group. Difficulty 
was experienced in meeting the demand 
in the logging group owing to the num- 
ber of men at present occupied at the 
harvest. A large number of bushmen 
were sent to points in Ontario. 


In Saskatchewan the demand for 
harvesters and threshers showed a 
shght contraction, but in=many loeali- 
ties numbers of workers were still re- 
quired. Vacancies for men for fall 
ploughing were registered at all the 
offices. Extra gang hands and labourers 
were placed with the railway companies 
in considerable numbers while the erec- 
tion of homes and public buildings gave 
employment to several carpenters and 
inside finishers. A growing demand 
for bushmen was reported, but diffi- 
culty was experienced in filling the 
orders owing to the number of men at 
work in the harvest fields. 


The calls for harvesters were still 
fairly numerous in Alberta, with a suf- 
ficient supply of applicants to meet the 
demand. Requests for building trades- 
men and labourers were received in 
Increasing numbers, while many la- 
bourers for construction and main- 
tenance work on railways, roads and 
highways, were placed. The demand 
for bushmen and tie makers showed 
considerable expansion. Indications 
are that a very heavy call will be felt 
in this group during the coming month. 


Considerable construction was under 
way in British Columbia, the ealls for 
carpenters, plasterers, painters, masons 
and bricklayers, being received at the 
larger centres. Irrigation work at 
Penticton and Vernen, and bridge 
building and road construction work 
throughout the Provinee, employed a 
number of labourers. Renewed activity 
was reported in the logging group and 
the placement of bushmen forms a large 
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part of the work of the Northern 
offices. The demand for permanent 
household help was very great, with a 
scarcity of experienced workers, 


EMPLOYERS’ Further small  de- 
VEPORTS. clines in employment 
were indicated in re- 


ports furnished the Dominion Bureau 
of Statisties by employers of labour at 
the beginning of October. The losses 
were largely due to continued ecurtail- 
ment of operations in construction, par- 
ticularly on highway construction and 
maintenance. These contractions were 
supplemented by pronounced decreases 
in automobile and other iron and steel 
works, in saw mills, creameries and fish 
canneries. On the other hand, logging 
and transportation absorbed decidedly 
greater numbers of workers, and im- 
provement was indicated in mining, 
trade and communication. In addition 
recovery was reported in leather, flour, 
chocolate, confectionery, cotton, gar- 
ment, tobacco and chemical factories, 
while fruit and vegetable canneries also 
increased their working forces, The 
tendency in all provinces except Que- 
hee was downward. ‘The most severe 
decreases were reported in Ontario, / 
where some automobile factories laid’ 
off a large part of their staffs. In the 
Maritime provinces heavy declines in 
railway construction were partly offset 
by imereases in railway operation and 
other industries. The shrinkage in Bri- 
tish Columbia was general, while that 
in the Maritime provinces was largely 
confined to saw, cotton and rolling mills, 
railway transportation and construetion. 
Varying conditions in Quebec resulted 
in a net increase. Leather, confection- 
ery, cotton, garment and tobaceo fac- 
tories, logging and water transportation 
showed substantial increases in the num- 
ber of persons employed, but there were 
considerable contractions in construc- 
tion, saw mills and rubber works. Em- 
ployment in Montreal was very much 
better than at the beginning of Septem- 
ber; the greatest improvement occur- 
red in water transportation, while to- 
bacco and textile works were much more 
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fully employed. In Toronto a slght 
inerease in activity was shown, chiefly 
in textile and printing plants, on tele- 
phones and in wholesale trade. Condi- 
tions in Ottawa were very similar to 
those indicated at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, but there was on the whole a 
small decline in employment, of which 
the greater part was recorded in paper 
mills, iron works and in road _ con- 
struction. The tendency in MHamil- 
ton and Winnipeg was downward, main- 
ly on account of contractions in wire 
works in‘the former city and in print- 
ing shops in the latter. Shipping and 
stevedoringe in Vancouver employed 
fewer men than at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and canneries, also, were less 
active. The level of employment in 
the manufacturing division was lower 
than in the month before, although 
some industries recorded improvement. 
Ags mentioned above, there were very 
ireavy losses in automobile and railway 
car works, while saw mills continued to 
release large numbers of men. Fish 
‘anneries, butter, cream, rubber, brick, 
electric current, petroleum, lead, tin, 
zine and copper works and rolling mills 
were not so fully employed as at the 
beginning of September. The construc- 
tion industry reported marked curtail- 
ment, particularly in the construction 
and maintenance of railroad beds in the 
prairie district, Quebec and Ontario. 
Summer hotels also registered seasonal 
losses. On the other hand, leather, fur, 
flour, chocolate, confectionery, garment, 
cotton, tobacco and chemical plants and 
fruit and vegetable canneries reported 
the addition of many workers to their 
payrolls. Logging camps were decid- 
edly busier, although their activity in 
some cases was curtailed by inability, 
owing to harvest demands, to hire their 
complement of men at the present time. 
The mining, communication, transporta- 
tion and trade industries also showed 
substantial improvement. The volume 
of employment afforded in nearly all 
industries was higher than during the 
corresponding period of last year and 
of 1921. 
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An article elsewhere in this issue gives 
in some detail the employment situation 
at the beginning of October. 


TRADE 
UNION 
REPORTS. 


The improvement in 
the trade union situa- 
tion which began in the 
early spring of this 
year and continued throughout the 
summer was also shown by the returns 
tabulated from trade unions at the 
close of September . The reports which 
were reeeived from 1,475 labour 
organizations with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 151,461 persons showed that 
2.0 per cent. of the members were out 
of work at the end of September as 
compared with 2.2 per cent at the close 
of August and with 2.8 per cent on 
september 30, 1922. (Unemployment as 
used here has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Per- 
sons engaged in work other than their 
own trades, or who are idle because of 
illness, or as a direct result of strikes 
or lockouts, are not considered as 
unemployed. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to 
porting). More employment than in 
membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organization re- 
porting). More employment than in 
August was afforded workers in Onta- 
rio, Manitoba and Alberta, the change 
in Ontario being nominal in charaszter. 
In Manitoba the improvement was due 
for the must part to greater work for 
steam railway employees, and in AIl- 
berta, to more activity for coal miners 
and building and construction workers. 
In the remaining provinees very slight 
increases In unemployment were shown. 
In comparison with the returns for 
September of last year New Brunswick, 
Quebee and British Columbia unions 
were more fully engaged. Unions in 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta reported slightly larger per- 
centages of unemployment, and in Nova 
Seotia no change was_ recorded. 
In the manufacturing industries, as 
reported by 407 unions with an ag- 
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gregate membership of 45,754 persons, 
employment remained on the same 
level at the end of September as at the 
close of August, but in comparison with 
September of last year improvement 
was registered. More favourable con- 
ditions than in August were reported 
by furniture, garment and _ glass 
workers and printing tradesmen, but 
the improvement was counterbalanced 
by reduced activity among textile and 
iron and steel workers and metal polish- 
ers. In the iron and steel division of 
the industry blacksmiths, boilermakers 
and sheet metal workers were slightly 
more active but employment for ma- 
chinists, moulders and patternmakers 
was on a slightly lower level and rail- 
Way carmen reported no change in the 
situation. The coal fields of Nova Seo- 
tia reported a less favourable situation 
than in August; a higher level of em- 
ployment was maintained in Alberta, 
and in British Colombia no idle mem- 
bers were reported. Quarry workers 
in Nova Scotia were fully engaged as 
were also asbestos miners in Quebec. 
Returns tabulated from 177 unions in 
the building trades showed that 4.3 per 
cent of the members were unemployed 
as compared with 5.5 per cent at the 
close of August. Bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
granite and stone cutters, plumbers and 
steamfitters and tile layers, lathers 
roofers, reported small percentages 
of unemployment. Steam shovel and 
dredgemen, bridge and __ structural 
iron workers, electrical workers, 
painters, decorators and paperhang- 
ers and hod carriers and_ building 
labourers were not so active. Tn 
comparison with September of last year 
a higher level of employment was 
shown by steam shovel and dredgemen, 
bridge and structural iron workers, 
electrical workers, granite and stone 
cutters, painters, decorators and paper 
hangers and tile layers, lathers and roof- 
ers, but in the other divisions of the 
group slightly larger pereentages of 
idleness were shown. In the transporta- 
tion group, as reported by 574 unions 
with a membership of 54,283 persons, 
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the percentage out of work was of 
practically the same magnitude as that 
reported at the end of August. Workers 
in the shipping and stevedoring divi- 
sion of the group were slightly more 
active, but in the steam railway division 
very little change for the better oc- 
curred, and the improvement registered 
in these two divisions was almost offset 
by the inactivity reported in the street 
and eleetrie railway division. No unem- 
ployment was indicated by fishermen 
and lumber workers and loggers. More 
work was afforded hotel and restaurant 
employees and theatre and stage em- 
ployees. Barbers were not quite so 
fully engaged and retail clerks and 
stationary enginers and firemen report- 
ed no change in the situation. 

A summary of employment during 
the quarter ending September 30, 1923, 
as reported by trade unions appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT During the month of 
OFFICE September, 1923, the 
REPORTS. offices of the Employ- 


ment Service of Canada 
made 61,519 references to positions and 
effected a total of 59,800 placements. 
Of the latter the number in regular em- 
ployment was 51,740, of which 48,338 
were of men and 3,407 of women. Place- 
ments in casual work numbered 8,060. 
The number of men applying for em- 
ployment at the offices was 56,895, and 
the number of women 10,202, a total of 
67,097 applicants. The Service received 
notification of 77,086 vacancies, of 
which 67,065 were for men and 10,021 
for women. A substantial increase is 
shown in the volume of vacancies offer- 
ed, while placements and applications 
were approximately the same as during 
the previous month. In comparison 
with September of last year a marked 
gain is reported. Due to harvesting 
activities in the prairie provinces, the 
average daily business of the offices 
during this month reached a_ point 
higher than at any previous period. 
A report in detail of the work of the 
offices for the month of September will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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A statement covering the activities of 
the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada for the third quarter of 1928 
will also be found elsewhere in this issue. 


BUILDING According to the Do- 
PERMITS AND minion Bureau of Statis- 
CoNnTRACTS tics, the value of build- 
AWARDED. ing permits issued in 56 


cities during September 
declined to $10,485,613 from $11,541,- 
093 in August and $11,424,119 in Sep- 
tember, 1922. 


Aceording to the MacLean Building 
Review, issued by Maclean Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded in Canada during Octo- 
ber amounted to $30,078,100 compared 
with $23,382,100 in September and 
524,270,300 in October, 1922. Residen- 
tial buildings amounted to $8,434,600, 
or 28.1 per cent, business buildings 
amounted to $4,345,600 or 14.4 per cent, 
industrial buildings $1,329,800 or 4.4 
per cent, and public works and utilities, 
$15,968,100 or 53.1 per cent. Of the 
total value of contracts awarded in 
Canada during October, $9,205,400 was 
to be spent in Ontario, $15,150,700 in 
Quebec, $755,500 in the maritime pro- 
vinees and $4,966,500 in the western 
provinces. 


The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports 
that the production of 
pig iron and ferro-alloys in Canada 
during September was 75,216 long tons, 
a decline of 18.8 per cent from the 
August production of 92,587 tons. The 
output of basic pig iron was 27.5 per 
cent less, there being 46,580 tons; 
foundry iron amounted to 17,536 tons, 
a decline of 29.8 per cent while the out- 
put of malleable iron showed an in- 
crease of 232 per cent to a total of 11,- 
100 tons. The eumulative production 
for the three quarters ending Septem- 
ber was 684,596 tons, the output for the 
nine months of 1922 and 1921 being 
275,989 tons and 457,157 tons respec- 
tively. The average monthly produc- 
tion during the first nine months of the 
present calendar year was:75,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION 
REPORTS. 
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During the past five years this record 
was only exceeded in 1920 when the 
average for the nine months’ period 
was about 80,000 tons. Ferro-alloys 
rose to 2,581 tons, a slight inerease over 
the 2,258 tons in August. The produc- 
tion consisted almost entirely of the 
grade containing 15 per cent silicon 
content. At the end of the month there 
were In operation seven furnaces as 
compared with nine in the previous 
month. Those in operation included 
two at Hamilton, Ont.; one at Port 
Colborne, Ont.; ong at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont.; and three at Sydney, N.S. 

The production of steel ingots and 
castings amounted to 66,334 gross tons 
as compared, with 105,056 tons in the 
preceding month. Practically the whole 
of the decline was in the production of 
open hearth steel ingots for the further 
use of the reporting firms. The cu- 
mulative production for the nine 
months ending September was 721,352 
tons, a marked inerease over the 
quantity produced for the same periods 
of 1922 and 1921 when 334,835 tons and 
477,088 tons, respectively, were made. 
The average monthly output at the end 
of September this year was 89,000 tons. 
which average has only been exceeded 
in the past five years by the 9-months’ 
average in 1920, which was about 94,- 
000 tons. 

A report from the Department’s cor- 
respondent at Cobalt states that 8 ears 
of silver ore were shipped during the 
month from the Cobalt camp, contain- 
ing approximately 641,740 pounds of 
ore, (neluding two ears from the Kee- 
ley Mine, South Lorrain containing ap- 
proximately 168.360 pounds) as eompar- 
ed with 24 ears of silver ore containing 
1,795,535 pounds in the previous month. 
The Nipissing Mine shipped 176 bars 
containing 201,209.29 ounces of silver, 
and The Mining Corporation of Canada 
shipped 251 bars containing 254,290.71 
ounees, making a total of 427 bars econ- 
taining 453,500.00 ounces for the month 
o£ September as compared with 661 
bars containing 716,955.59 ounces for 
the previous month. 
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A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 202,547,218 
feet board measure of timber was scal- 
ed in the province during September. 
The total includes Douglas fir, 72,433,340 
feet; red cedar, 51,217,362 feet; spruce, 
27,019,387 feet; hemlock, 29,605,857 
feet; balsam, 6,507,002 feet; yellow 
pine, 4,658,565 feet; white pine, 2,878,- 
693 feet; jack pine, 4,292,718 feet; 
larch, 3,556,433 feet; cottonwood, 348,- 
538 feet; other species, 34,323 feet. 


The eross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways, including affiliated 
lines in the United States, according to 
a preliminary statement issued, amount- 
ed to $21,819,162 in September as com- 
pared with $21,953,169 in August. The 
oross earnings for the first nine months 
of 1923 amounted to $181,558,228 as 
compared with $164,382,346 for the 
same period in 1922. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for September were 
eiven in a preliminary statement as 
$17,745,909 in comparison with $18,- 
149,528 in the same month of the pre- 
vious year; and for the nine months 
ending September 30,1923, as $130,686,- 
362, while for the same period in 1922 
they amounted to $124,826,771. 


Strikes 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes reported to the Department dur- 
ing October was greater than during 
either September, 1923, or October, 
1922. There were in existence at some 
time or other during the month 14 
disputes, involving 2,497 employees and 
a time loss of 55,994 working days, as 
compared with 17 strikes in September, 
involving 1,844 employees and a time 
loss of 35,237 working days. In October, 
1922, there were recorded 18 disputes 
involving 3,240 employees and a time 
loss of 54,758 working days. At the 
beginning of October there were on re- 
eord 12 disputes involving 912 em- 
ployees. Two new disputes commenced 
during October, with a time loss of 31,- 
370 working days. One of the strikes 
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commencing during October terminated 
during the month. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were 13 disputes 
involving 2,467 employees. 


Prices 


Seasonal increases in the prices of 
dairy products were mainly responsible 
for a shght advance in retail food costs. 
The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.65 
at the beginning of October as compar- 
ed with $10.46 for September; $10.23 
for October, 1922; $11.48 for October, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $7.99 for October, 1914. Substan- 
tial increases occurred in eggs, butter, 
and cheese while there were smaller 
increases in sugar, lard, bacon, milk, 
and rice. The only important decline 
was in potatoes though beef, evaporat- 
ed apples, and prunes were also slightly 
lower. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.16 for October as eompar- 
ed with $20.97 for September; $20.87 
for October, 1922; $22.01 for October, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and $14.48 tor October, 1914. Fuel and 
rent showed little change from the levels 
in September. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada constructed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics declined slightly 
from the levels reached in September. 
Based upon average prices in 1913 as 
100 the index stood at 153.1 for October 
as compared with 154.7 for September ; 
145.9 for Oetober, 1922; 155.5 for Oc- 
tober, 1921; 256.9 for May. 1920 (the 
peak). In the grouping according to 
chief component material, the vegetable 
eroup, the Iron group, the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group, and the Chemical group 
were lower. Each of the other four 
main groups were slightly higher. In 
the classification according to purpose 
both Consumers’ Goods and Produeers’ 
Goods were lower. 


The index number based upon prices 
of 271 commodities in 1890-1899 as 100 
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published by the Department of Labour 
sinee 1910 showed little change at 221.2 
for October; 221.3 for September ; 219.8 
for October, 1922; 229.2 for October, 
1921; 356.6 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 138.7 for October, 1914. Important 
advances occurred in the prices of 
sheep, milk, eggs, fresh fruits, sugar, 
raw eotton, anthracite coal, and linseed 
oil, while the prices of western grains, 
cattle, hogs, dressed lamb, cheese, pota- 
toes, flour, pig iron, Connellsville coke, 
gasoline, and raw rubber were sub- 
stantially lower. 


The index calculated by the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce based upon prices 
1969 to 1913 as 100 was slightly lower 
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in October at 157.94 as compared with 
158.44 for September. The index of 
imports was up while that of exports 
was lower. Professor Michell’s index 
of forty articles, twenty foods and 
twenty manufacturers’ goods, based on 
prices 1900 to 1909 as 100, fell from 
178.8 for September to 174.2 for Octo- 
ber. Both foods and manufacturers’ 
goods declined. 


The special index number of fifty 
commodities caleulated by the Depart- 
ment of Labour based upon prices im 
1913, advanced slightly to 151.9 for 
October as compared with 151.6 for 
September ; and 147.3 for October, 1929. 





CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING SEPTEMBER, 1923 


‘THE figures shown below are derived 

from a statement prepared by the 
Department of Customs and Excise 
showing value of the imports of various 
classes of commodities, free and du- 
tiable, for the months of September, 
1922 and 1923, and for the six months 
endmg September of these years, and 


Classes of goods 


Agrieultural and vegetable products, mainly foods.. 


Agricultural and vegetable products, other than 
foods 


Animals and animal products...................-+. 


ed 


Fibres, textiles, and textile products................ 
Wooé, wood products and paper........... Sd Se et os 
PFORT Abd F168) PrOGUChSs .% eae sso ce eosin Rae 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............. ? 


Non-metallic minerals and products.................. 





Chemicals and allied products................-...-6. 
Miseclianeoush, commodities ..ws 5 « ~s.n-dcis «Gds <ianmsmae 6 <n 


ee ey 


of the exports, domestic and for elon, o£ 
similar classes of goods for the same 
periods. 


The following table shows the value 
of imports, free and dutiable, and of 
the exports, domestic and foreign, of 
the various classes of products, for the 
month of September, 1923. 























Imports Exports 

Free | Dutiable | Domestie Foreign 
1,722,540 7,100,678 11,672,679 72,711 
1,717,780 | 2,577,779 2,877,908 74,250 
1,439,971 1,939,915 15,621,723 311,004 
2,493,430 9,605,457 540,135 66,461 
1,427,115 1,924,516 23,181,617 79,979 
2,477,884 13,113,774 5,373, 794 3A7,321 
1,168,817 2,314,461 3, 762,726 41,751 
5,993,128 7,503,119 2,044,353 42,407 
801,579 1,129,243 1,035,920 9,287 
2,793,190 | 2,106,824 1,431,786 173,659 
22,035,484 | 49,315,766 | ‘67,542,641 1,214,938 
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ed for consumption and the mer- 
chandise, domestic and foreign, export- 
ed in the months of September, 1922 
and 1923, and in the six months ending 
September of these years respectively: 


In September, 1923, the duty col- 
lected amounted to $11,263,441 as com- 
pared with $10,232,943 in September, 
1922; 

The following comparative table 
shows the values of merchandise enter- 



































Month of September Six months ending September 
yeast iy Ot Roee 7 1922 1923 
Merchandise entered for consumption........... .... 60,318,410 71,351,200 363,915,736 464,330,317 
Merchandise, domestic, exported..........ceesceescees 71,592,628 67,542,641 888,233,296 453,769,440 
OTE Ro starr tc erent ovat ahalresaitaedta lalel eter sterelisleyelof einnatmials e?s{ievetars 131,911,038 | 138,893,841 752,149,032 918,099,757 
Merchandise, )foreleny ‘GXPOrted s cj. .csaicm's selsieisielas/e is ies 1,341,653 1,214,930 7,225,848 7,261,293 
Jrand total, Canadian trade...........00.60 | 133,252,601 | 140,108,771 | 750,874,880 925,361,050 








PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1923 


DURING the month of October, the 

Department received reports of two 
30ards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with disputes 
between (1) various railways, members 
of the Railway Association of Canada, 
ineluding the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way, and certain of their employees, 
being maintenance-of-way employees and 
railway shop labourers, including bridge 
and building employees, trackmen, 


pumpmen, pump repairers, signalmen, 
track watchmen, shop labourers and 
others, represented by the United Bro- 
therhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Labourers; 
and (2) the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and certain of its employees, 
being station agents, assistant agents, 
telegraph operators, train dispatchers, 
traffic supervisors and linemen, mem- 
bers of the Order of Railroad Tele- 
oraphers. | 


Report of Board in dispute between various railways, members of the 
Railway Association of Canada, and certain of their employees. 


A report was received from a Board 
established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween various railways, members of the 
Railway Association of Canada, includ- 
ing the Canadian National Railways and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and cer- 
tain of their employees being mainten- 
ance-of-way employees and railway shop 
labourers, ineluding bridge and_ build- 
ing employees, trackmen, pumpmen, 
pump repairmen, signalmen, track 
watchmen, shop labourers and others 


represented by the United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Labourers. The Board 
was composed of Mr. E. McG. Quirk, 
Montreal, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a recommen- 
dation from the other two members of 
the Board, Messrs. R. T. Riley, Win- 
nipeg, and David Campbell, Winnipeg, 
nominees of the employers and employ- 
ees respectively. The report was unani- 
mous and contained recommendations 
for the settlement of the dispute. 
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The text of the report is as follows: 
Report of Board 


Montreal, Que., . 
October 18, 1928. 


Re the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a dis- 
pute between: Various Railways, 
members of the Railway Association 
of Canada, including the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways (Hmployers); and: Workmen, 
being Maintenance of Way Employees 
and Railway Shop Labourers, includ- 
ing Bridge and Building Employees, 
trackmen, pumpmen, pump repair- 
men, signalmen, track watchmen, shop 
labourers and others, represented by 
the United Brotherhood of Mainten- 
anee of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Labourers (Employees). 


The Honourable James Murdock, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir, 

The Board established by you under 
date of August 23rd, 1923, composed 
of: Mr. R. T. Riley, of Winnipeg, re- 
presenting the Employers, Mr. David 
Campbell, of Winnipeg, representing 
the Employees, and Mr. E. McG. Quirk, 
of Montreal appointed as Chairman in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
of the parties, has the honour to report: 

The parties to the dispute are mem- 
bers of Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1. Appearing before the 
Board on behalf of the Employing Rail- 
ways were: Mr. Geo. Hodge, Assistant 
General Manager, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Eastern Lines; Mr. M. S. 
Blaiklock, Assistant Chief Engineer, 
Canadian National Railways; Mr. A. E. 
Crilly, Chief of Wage Bureau, Canadian 
National Railways; and Mr. A. Freeman, 
Staff Registrar, Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railways; 

On behalf of the Employees: Mr. A. 
McAndrew, Chairman, Central Commit- 
tee for Canada, U.B.M. of W.E. and R. 
S.L.; Mr. W. Aspinall, Secretary; Mr. 
G. H. Cummings, Vice Chairman; Mr. 
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P. Woods, Mr. P. Johnston, Mr. F. Bag- 
gett, Mr. G. Geraldi, Mr. J. J. O’Grady, 
Mr. M. H. McCurdy, Mr. J. Gagne, Mr. 
W. H. Smith, Mr. C. F. Anderson, Mr. 
R. Sale, Mr. A. Caley, Mr. D. McGee, 
Mr. C. L. Winter, Mr. W. V. Turnbull, 
Grand Vice President, U.B.M. of W.E. 
and R.S.L.; Mr. L. EH. Keller, Grand 
Statistician, U.B.M. of W.E. and R.S.L. 

Mr. Geo. Hodge, speaking on behalf 
of the Railways, and Mr. A. McAndrew 
for the Employees. 


The nature of the dispute being a 
demand by the Employees for the fo!- 
lowing: 


Ist: 
That Section One of Wage Agreement No. 
7, existing between the Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada (as representing the above 
named Railways) and the United Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
and Railway Shop Labourers, reading as 
follows: 
‘mection (177 


‘“By Maintenance of Way Employees 
is meant employees working in the Track 
and Bridge and Building Departments, 
for whom rates of pay are provided in 
this schedule, who have been in the 
service previously for sia months in the 
preceding twenty-four months. Labour- 
ers in extra gangs, unless those prac- 
tically engaged all the year round, shall 
not be considered as coming under this 
schedule. ’’ 

shall read: 
**Section 17? 


‘‘By Maintenance of Way Employees 
is meant employees working in the Track 
and Bridge and Building Departments, 
for whom rates of pay are provided in 
this schedule, who have been in the - 
service previously for one month in the 
preceding twenty-four months. Labourers 
in extra gangs, unless those practically 
engaged all the year round, shall not be 


considered as coming under this sche- 
dnles * 


2nd: 
That the rates of pay for the various 
classifications of Employees set forth in 

Wage Agreement No. 7 shall be increased 

five (5c) cents per hour. 

The parties submitted to the Board 
their respective arguments and conten- 
tions in written form, with aceompany- 
ing charts, supplementing same by ex- 
planation and commentary. 
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During the proceedings the Board 
urged the parties to make further ef- 
forts to reach some agreement by con- 
ference, and suggested an adjournment 
of the Board for this purpose. Both 
parties, however, made it clear that 
they had negotiated for a long time 
without any success, that these nego- 
tiations had been amicable throughout, 
and that further conference between 
the two would be useless. 

The Board is indebted to the parties 
for the full and careful presentation of 
their respective views in regard to the 
matters in issue, and also for the plea- 
sant and harmonious attitude through- 
out. 

After a full and careful considera- 
tion of all the evidence, material and 
arguments submitted, the Board has 
unanimously decided to make the fol- 
lowing recommendations. 
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The Board recommends: 


1. That Section 1, as proposed by the 
employees, should be adopted; 


2, That the paragraph in parenthesis in 
Section 22 be amended so as to con- 
form with Section 1, by changing the 
probationary period to read one month 
instead of six months; 


3. That sub-section (g) of section 2% in 
the third and last lines thereof be 
amended by striking out the words 
‘fon which they are employed’’ and 
inserting the words ‘‘or elsewhere’? in 
lieu thereof: 


4, That wherever in Wage Agreement No. 
7 the Maintenance of Way Employees 
are now receiving a rate of wage of 
less than forty (40c) cents per hour, an 
increase of two (2c) cents per hour be 
provided. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) EH. McG. QuirK. 
(Signed) R. T. Riuzy. 
(Signed) D. CAMPBELL. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and certain of its employees. 


A report was received from a Board 
established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Pacifie Railway 
Company and certain of its employees, 
being station agents, assistant agents, 
telegraph operators, train dispatzhers, 
traffic supervisors and linemen, mem- 
bers of the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers. The Board was composed of 
Colonel O. M. Biggar, K.C., Ottawa, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board, Messrs. J. B. Coyne, K.C., Win- 
nipeg, and David Campbell, Winnipeg, 
nominess of the company and the em- 
ployees respectively. The report was 
signed by Colonel Biggar and Mr. 
Coyne. A minority report signed by 
Mr. David Campbell, nominee of the 
employees, was also received. 


The text of the reports is as follows: 
Report of Board 


Ottawa, October 25th, 1923. 
In the matter of a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 


pany and certain of its employees, 
being station agents, assistant 
agents, telegraph operators, train 
despatchers, traffic supervisors and 
linemen, members of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 

To 


The Honourable the Minister 
of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In this matter the Board constituted 
under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, and consisting of the un- 
dersigned and Mr. David Campbell, 
has the honour to make its report. 


The Board met in Montreal on Thurs- 
day, October 18th, for organization, 
and arranged to proceed with the hear- 
ing on the following morning. Messrs. 
G. Hodge and A. E. Stevens then at- 
tended for the sompany and_ the 
Honourable G. D. Robertson for the 
telegraphers. With the latter there 
were also in attendance as witnesses 
the following: Messrs. A. E. Chapman, 
London, Ont., Geo. Gilbert, Winnipeg, 
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Man., G. 8. Larlee, Bath, N.B., J. N. 
Potvin, Montreal, P.Q., A. Houston, 
Nashville, Ont, J. A. Bell, Sudbury, 
Ont., W. G. Fraser, Neepawa, Man., 
J. T. McOrmond, Sutherland, Sask., 
T. M. Hamblin, Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
F. D. Pelkey, Ruskin, B.C., and HE. Mes- 
sier, Montreal, P.Q. The hearing con- 
tinued during the whole of October 
19th and 20th, the same gentlemen 
being present throughout with the ex- 
ception of Mr. E. Messier, who attenc- 
ed only upon the first of the two days. 


The considerations supporting the 
views of both parties were most ad- 
mirably, lucidly and temperately pre- 
sented, and during the discussion the 
Board sought to discover a basis upon 
which the parties might agree. In this, 
however, it was unsuccessful, and at 
meetings at Ottawa on October 22nd, 
23rd and 24th it attempted to arrive 
at a unanimous report. This effort also 
failed, and the present report was set- 
tled to-day. Mr. Campbell does not 
coneur in it. 


The Board was constituted on the 
application of the employees for the 
purpose of considering a request for a 
general wage increase and some few 
changes in working rules. It appeared, 
however, that all but one of the pro- 
posed changes in working rules had 
been disposed of in direct negotiations 
between the parties. There remained 
the question of the general wage in- 
crease and the proposal to add to the 
yearly remuneration of train despatch- 
ers, traffic supervisors and certain 
assistant agents an amount equal to 
seven days’ pay. 

The latter proposal was first discus- 
sed. It appears that the positions pro- 
posed to be affected have always 
involved work on the seven principal 
Dominion holidays, and the monthly 
salaries settled from time to time, and 
for the last time in August, 1922, in 
conferences between representatives of 
the employees and of the company 
have always been arrived at on this 
footing, the number of ‘‘days assigned 
per year’’ for assistant agents (313 or 
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306) being specifically stated in the 
schedule to the print of the agreement, 
517 of the positions thus specifically 
scheduled calling for 313 days and 142 - 
for 306. For example, in the Quebee 
district, Farnham Division, four suc- 
cessive entries are as follows: 
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It is obvious that, if the present rela- 
tion between the rates of pay for these 
four positions is reasonable, it would 
no longer be so if an addition were 
made to the first and fourth and none 
to the second and third. While this 
difficulty would be avoided by eal- 
culating the increase in cost to the 
company of the proposed change and 
leaving the distribution of that addi- 
tional sum among the classes and in- 
dividuals affected to be made by ar- 
rangement between the company and 
the men’s organization, the considera- 
tions for and against that course are 
identical with those applicable to the 
question of a general wage increase, 
and the special case of the train de- 
spatchers and traffic supervisors does 
not appear to require separate consi- 
deration, especially as they are entitled 
to a three weeks’ annual vacation, as 
against a two weeks’ vacation for all 
other classes of telegraphers. The 
Board is consequently compelled to 
recommend against the proposed altera- 
tion. 

During and after the war increases 
in rates of pay were of course neces- 
sary in view of the constantly increas- 
ing cost of lving, and the general 
average pay of telegraphers of all 
classes was increased at four different 
times. In making the last two of these 
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four inereases, United States prece- 
dents were followed, and the result for 


most classes was to put the individual 
employees into a better position rela- 
tively to the cost of living than they 
had been at the commencement of the 
war, notwithstanding that at the same 
time as the third increase there was a 
reduction of daily hours from ten to 
eight for all telegraphers except train 
despatchers and traffic supervisors, 
who had already had an eight-hour day 
before the war. The cost of the tele- 
graphic service to the company was 
thus increased much more in proportion 
than the income of the individual em- 
ployees generally. As the post-war 
reduction in the cost of living pro- 
eressed, the improvement relatively to 
the cost of living of the position of the 
individual employees in comparison 
with the pre-war period extended. itself 
to all classes, and for some became 
very considerable in spite of the reduc- 
tion of daily hours. 


Again following in part the prece- 
dents set by reductions in the United 
States, a substantial reduction was 
made in the middle of 1921, and a 
further smaller reduction in August, 
1922. The employees now ask for a 
general increase of six cents an hour, 
or $12.24 a month per man, the addi- 
tional fund to be thus made available 
to be distributed among the several 
elasses and positions by conference 
held in accordance with the usual prac- 
tice. The result would be to increase 
the expense to the company of the 
telegraphic service by nearly $500,000, 
and not only to wipe out the decreases 
made in 1922, but a part of that of 
1921. 

Notwithstanding these two reduc- 
tions and the reduction of hours in 
1918, the position of all classes of 
telegraphers is now considerably bet- 
ter, not only absolutely, but in relation 
to the best available fieures as to the 
cost of living, than it was immediately 
before the war, and either better than 
or almost as good as at any time since 
the war commenced except the early 
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months of 1921. Comparing the middle 
of 1914 with the present time, the per- 
centage wage increase in money varies 
for the different classes of telegraphers 
from 95 per cent at the highest to 62 
per cent at the lowest. Relatively to 
the cost of living figures, the per- 
centages of improvement are, of course, 
not so great; they range from a maxi- 
mum of 30 per cent to a minimum of 
11 per cent. Taking the operators on 
eastern lines as an example, and taking 
their minimum pay just before the war 
as a base, the increases of 1916 and 
1917, which brought their minimum up 
to $78 a month, just about sufficed to 
maintain that basic standard. The 1918 
increase to $104 was at first more than 
sufficient, but by April, 1920, a further 
increase to $108-110 was necessary. At 
that time the minimum was in fact 
raised to $130, and though living costs 
slightly increased during the following 
three months, they then began their 
steep descent. In money, the minimum 
in May, 1920, exceeded by $20-22 the 
amount required to maintain the pre- 
war standard, and though the minimum 
has since been reduced from $130 to 
$117, the fall in prices has been such 
that instead of this $117 between $55 

and $84 would now be a real wage 
corresponding to the real wage of 1914. 
Beyond what is necessary to maintain 
the pre-war standard the operators m 
question are therefore now receiving 
an excess of about $33. This is not 
only a greator absolute excess than at 
the time wages were raised to their 
highest point, but having regard tv 
the intervening increase in the value 
of money, it is equivalent to more than 
$40 in 1920. In other words, the pre- 
sent minimum is such that the excess 
over what is required to maintain the 
pre-war standard is equal to nearly 
twice the corresponding excess at the 
time when rates were raised to their 
highest point, and is almost equal to | 
or greator than the excess at any time 
either before or since, except for the 
few months at the beginning of 1921 
immediately preceding the first post- 
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war reduction when the cost of living 
was falling very rapidly. The figures 
in relation to other classes of telegra- 
phers and men above the minimum 
would present the same general char- 
acteristics, and these advances in real 
rates of pay are so recent that, apart 
from other considerations, a demand 
for a further increase in them seems 
clearly to be premature. 


In spite of this recent substantial 
increase in real remuneration, there is, 
as has been made clear to the Board, a 
good deal of dissatisfaction among the 
men. That this should be so is natural, 


_ partly by reason of the reductions they 


a 


have suffered in their monthly incomes 
in money, and partly no doubt because 
the best available information as to the 
alteration in living costs, being neces- 
sarily general in its character, may be 
inapplicable in particular localities, 
and, even more importantly, to indivi- 
dual family budgets, which are deter- 
mined to so high a degree not only by 
personal preferences, habits and pre- 
judices, but by changes in the constitu- 
tion and consequent requirements of 
families. The Board, therefore, with a 
full appreciation of the importance of 
insuring cordial co-operation between 
a railway company and its employees, 
has considered every possible ground 
upon which a general increase of pay 
could be awarded. It has also kept in 
mind the employees’ contention that 
last year’s decreases were agreed to in 
the expectation of a further substantial 
drop in living costs which has not oc- 
curred, but it has nevertheless not been 
able to reach the conclusion that, either 
by reason of the relation of rates of 
pay to cost of living, or by a compari- 
son of rates of pay on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway with those in force on 
other railways, or even (if the consider- 
ation is admissible, which perhaps it 
is not) having regard to the earnings 
of the railway company, there is any 
sound ground upon which a general 
increase at the present time could be 
based. f 
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To point the argument in support of 
such an increase, attention was parti- 
cularly directed to the difficult posi- 
tion of two classes of telegraphers, viz: 
operators at continuously open offices 
and operators whose gross incomes were 
substantially reduced last year although 
the rates payable to them suffered only 
a negligible cut. The average pay of 
operators of the former of these classes 
is somewhat lower on the Canadian 
Pacific than on other railways, but this 
appears to be wholly a matter for con- 
sideration in a redistribution by nego- 
tiation of the present expenses to the 
railway of the telegraphic service, the 
general average rate for all operators 
on the Canadian Pacific being shown to 
be rather higher than on other Cana- 
dian railways. The difficulties of the 
latter class (which doubtless includes 
some men who also fall within the for- 
mer) can, in the opinion of the Board, 
likewise only be removed by such a 
redistribution. Prior to last year the 
men in question worked seven days in 
a week, receiving time and a half for 
Sundays, their annual remuneration 
(allowing for vacations) being equal to 
pay for 390 ordinary working days. 
In last year’s negotiations the company 
proposed that ordinary time instead of 
time and a half should be payable for 
Sundays. The proposal was strenuous- 
ly opposed, and an agreement was 
reached whereby the company employ- 
ed about 100 additional men and reliev- 
ed each of the 600 men concerned on 
one day in seven. The result was that 
14/15ths of the annual amount pre- 
viously paid to 600 men was distributed 
among 700, and each of the 600 there- 
fore suffered a diminution in gross 
income of nearly 20 per cent, their 
working days per year being, however, 
reduced by nearly one in seven. 


It is probable that many of the men 
concerned do not feel that freedom on 
every seventh day is worth the conse- 
quent reduction in gross income, and 
the Board thinks it likely that the pre- 
sent dispute would not have arisen but 
for this feeling. Perhaps the men con- 
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eerncd would rather have an extra 
day’s pay for an extra day’s work, and 
if they would, the Board sees no reason 
why the company should not so agree. 
The Board, however, finds it impossible 
to recommend that the arrangement 
arrived at last year on this subject 
should be completely set aside, and 
eannot suggest any practicable varia- 
tion of it except in this way. 


All of which is respectfully submitted 
by the undersigned, who have the 
honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servants, 


(sed.) O. M. Bigear, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) J. B. Coyne, 
Member of Board. 


Minority Report 
October, 27th, 1923. 


Honourable James Murdock, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir,— 
~The Board established by you on the 
6th day of September, 1923, under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, to inquire into the dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, employer, and certain of its 
employees, being station agents, assis- 
tant agents, telegraph operators, traii 
despatchers, traffic supervisors and 
linemen, members of the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, heard the repre- 
sentatives of the parties to the dispute 
at Montreal on October 19th and 20th, 
1928: 


The employer was represented bv 
Messrs. G. Hodge and A. EK. Stevens, 
and the employees were represented by 
Senator Robertson and Messrs. A. E. 
Chapman and George Gilbert, together 
with a committee and witnesses of some 
ten or more men. The representations 
of the parties were set forth in able and 
extensive arguments, and a large 
quantity of data and material, in some 
31 exhibits, were filed with the Board. 
The entire proceedings indicated an 
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absence of unpleasant discord, but 
both parties were emphatic and un- 
bending on all points in dispute. 


The matters in dispute were: 


1, That where train despatchers 
and assistant agents are required to 
work on seven specified legal holidays, 
they should be paid at overtime rates 
therefor the same as all other telegra- 
phers and employees whose services are 
covered by the schedule agreement. 


2. That a sum equivalent in the ag- 
gregate to an increase of 6 cents per 
hour for all employees whose services 
are covered by the schedule agreement 
should be appropriated and applied to 
the following purposes: 


(a) Compensating to a reasonable 
extent some 700 employees, known 
oenerally as terminal operators for a 
loss of wages and earnings resulting 
from the agreement made between the 
parties in August, 1922. 


(b) Compensation to linemen for a 
reduction of wages amounting to $5.50 
per month as a result of the above 
agreement. 


(¢) Compensation to assistant agents 
for a reduction in wages of $5.50 per 
month also as a result of that agree- 
ment. 


(d) Payment of despatchers and as- 
sistant agents for time worked on legal 
holidays. 


(e) An adjustment of rates of pay at 
particular points where special cireum- 
stances exist, such as increased traffic 
which had developed since the date of 
the above agreement. 


It was understood that any increase 
made in wages in the aggregate could 
be mutually apportioned by the local 
officers of the Company and the local 
representatives of the employees. This 
practice appears to have been followed 
for many years. Certain minor dif- 
ferences on the working rules which 
existed between the parties at the time 
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the Board was established have since 
been adjusted by them. 


The number of employees affected by 
the dispute is 3,102, made up of 151 
train despatchers, 1,100 agent opera- 
tors, 1,091 telegraph operators, 673 as- 
sistant agents, 87 linemen, together 
with some five or six supervisors. The 
locality of the dispute is the Canadian 
Pacific Railway lines in Canada. 

t+ appears that effective July 16th, 
1921, the wages of these employees 
were reduced for train despatchers 
$16.32, linemen $16.32, assistant agents 
$13.00 per month and all other agents 
and operators $12.40 per month. In 
April 1922 nine months after this re- 
duction in pay the Company again no- 
tified these employees that further mo- 
dification in the working rules was pro- 
posed and a further reduction of $14.00 
per month to linemen and $7.00 per 
month to assistant agents was to be 
made. Just why these two classes were 
singled out for this reduction does not 
appear, at all events, on the surface. 
It is to be noted that in 1912 the mini- 
mum monthly wage of an operator was 
$60.00 and for a lineman it was $74.80 
Now the minimum for an operator is 
$117.00 and if the linemen’s minimum 
had been increased proportionately 
since 1912 1i would now be $145.86 in- 
stead of $129.18. } 


Among the chief changes in working 


‘rules proposed by the Company was a 


change for the payment of time worked 
on Sunday and legal holidays from time 
and one half to the basis of pro rata or 
straight time only, and an increase in 
the work day from eight to ten hours 
and a lower rate for special calls out- 
side of the regular working hours. For 
many years the train despatchers have 
been relieved from duty one day per 
week and were not paid extra for Sun- 
day work unless for some reason they 
could not be so relieved. This relief 
work was performed in each office by 
a special relief man commonly known 
as a “‘Swing Despatcher.’’ The work 
of a train despatcher is continuous the 
full twenty hours every day. The 
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monthly wages for despatchers 1ange 
from $210.00 to $240.00. There are also 
some two hundred ielegraph offices 
which are likewise continuous, and 
where at least three men are employed, 
each working an eight hour trick or 
shift, whose monthly wages range from 
$118.00 to $162.00, the average being 
$143.57. These operators have generally 
been required to work the full seven- 
days per week, receiving time and one 
half for Sundays. Other operators, 
agents, assistant agents and linemen 
worked, or were excused from work 
on Sundays according to the partica- 
lar requirements of their respective of- 
fices, and when required to work were 
also paid at the rate of time and one 
half. 


An agreement was reached in August, 
1922, whereby the work limit of the 
period of eight hours was extended to 
nine hours, and the arrangement for 
special calls outside of working limits 
was materially modified in favour of 
the Company, and meant in the ag- 
eregate, a very substantial saving in 
eosts to the Company. But the rule 
as to time and a half for Sunday ser- 
vice involved a principle which the 
employees were determined should not 
be modified, the high rate having the 
effect of limiting the service to actual 
necessity, thus protecting the employees 
against unnecessary Sunday work. The 
company then ought to avoid the effect 
of this high rate for Sunday services at 
these so-called terminal or continuous 
offices by proposing that the company 
should have the option of relievin: 
them one day in seven by using ‘‘Swing 
Operator’’ in a manner similar to the 
practice of relieving the despatchers, 
and the employees finally consented to 
try out this plan. Approximately 100 
‘““Swing Operators’’ were employed in 
this one day a week relief work, being 
paid the rate per day of the men re- 
lieved, and the regular men being 
relieved one day in seven in lieu of 
Sunday work. This, however, meant a 
loss in their earnings of fifty days per 
year at time and one half or seventy- 
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five days at regular rates. Their average 
rate being $143.57 per month, their an- 
nual reduction in earnings amounted 
to an average of $414.14 or approxi- 
mately an average of $34.51 per month. 
In fact one operator working at Mon- 
treal testified that prior to this arrange- 
ment he had earned $187.75 per month 
and sinee the change he earned only 
$132.00 per month, this loss of earn- 
ines being $55.75 per month. 


When a wage of $143.57 per month, 
to a man with a family in large towns 
and cities where rents and living costs 
are highest, is suddenly reduced $34.51 
it is a very serious matter to those af- 
fected. Several men employed in 
Montreal were called to testify as to 
the effect of this reduction upon them 
and their standard of living. But it 
does not require evidence, or indeed 
any profound thinking to those who are 
householders to appreciate results of 
such a falling off in one’s earnings. 


The proposed reductions in monthly 
wages of $14.00 and $7.00 respectively 
for linemen and the assistant agents 
were finally settled by a reduction of 
$5.50 per month to those particular 
employees, the remainder of the pro- 
posed reductions being set off by a 
small general reduction said to amount 
to seventy-six cents per month to all 
other employees. 


The employees estimate a loss of 
earnings to them and monetary saving 
to the Company as a result of the 
agreement of August, 1922, at $494,- 
000.00. While declaring that this 
estimate is high, the Company, although 
having access to the actual figures, did 
not see fit to furnish the Board with 
the exact amount. 


These reductions were generally pre- 
dicated on a downward trend in the 
cost of living which it was anticipated 
would continue to a material extent 
during the following year. Negotia- 
tions for reduced wages for these 
classes of employees on Canadian Na- 
tional lines did not take place until 
some months after, and by that time 
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the cost of living instead of following 
the downward trend had begun to rise, 
so that such extensive reductions could 
not be made then and the terminat 
operators were slightly increased and 
the method of working Sundays at time 
and a half was not disturbed. The 
result was that the average wages for 
these employees in similar cities aud 
towns are higher on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, and in the aggregate 
the average is $155.47 per month, com- 
pared with the Canadian Pacifiz 
average of $148.57. The wages of line- 
men and assistant agents were not 
materially reduced. 


It also appeared that none of the 
employees in engine and train service 
in Canada suffered any reduction in 
wages in 1922, and following a decision 
of the United States Railway Labour 
Board, it was proposed to reduce the 
pay of the shop crafts and maintenance 
of way employees. But that decision 
was met with strikes and a _ general 
storm of protest in the United States 
and so was withdrawn. Similar pro- 
posed reductions in Canada were there- 
upon abandoned and the wages of 
maintenance of way employees were 
increased two cents per hour. 


{t was also urged by the employees 
that their wages were not and never 
‘ave been commensurate with the great 
responsibilities involved in the handling’ 
cf train orders controlling the move- 
ment of trains, and the necessary qua- 
lifications required for station and 
telegraph work. They pointed to a 
fatal accident which cecurred recently 
on another railway in Ontario where 
the momentary oversight or failure to 
deliver or promptly to discover an 
undelivered train order resulted in a 
collision which caused the death of 
three men, and both the despatcher and 
operator are now awaiting trial on 
charges of criminal negiigence. 


The employees contended that train 
despatchers and assistant agents were 
discriminated against when not paid 
extra for work necessarily performed 
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on legal holidays, and that the rates of 


pay were fixed without reference to 


whether or not such work was done. 


Se 


A reference to the scale of wages in 
the schedule agreement appears to sub- 
stantiate these contentions. It is evi- 
dent that if train despatchers rates had 
kept pace with those of agents and 
operators since 1912 they would now 
be much higher than they are, tlie 
minimum for despatchers would now be 
$241.80 instead of $210.00. Notwith- 
standing this the agents and operators 
are now paid extra for work performed 
on legal holidays. If, as the Company 
contended, the individual ratings were 
fixed with due regard to the fact that 
at certain places men must work on 
these days, then there would be cor- 
responding distinctions in the scale cf 
wages. An examination of the scale 


shows minimum ratings for a large 


number of assistant agents, some of 
whom have this work preseribed to 
them and others not, and without the 
slightest distinction in the monthiv 
rates. 


The Company was opposed to mak- 
ing any changes which would have the 
effect of inereasing operating costs, 
and submitted statements showing that 
freight and passenger rates in Canada 
had undergone greater reductions and 
were lower than in the United States. 
It was also contended that the Com- 
pany could not continue to pay its fixed 
charges and usual dividends if the em- 
ployees’ demands were met, and that 
any increased cost of operating would 
therefore compel the recognition of a 
demand for higher freight and pas- 
senger rates. 


The Company also contended that 
there had been no material change in 
conditions since the agreement of a 
year ago, and that it should therefore 
not be disturbed; that moreover, the 
cost of living had declined and that 
therefore wages should be further de- 
creased rather than increased. 


Having regard to the above men- 
tioned fasts and events it is not dif- 
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ficult to find the cause of the existing 
dissatisfaction, and the demand for 
some increase and adjustment of wages. 
I find they are briefly as follows: 


1. The reduced earnings of the 600 
terminal operators, an average of 
$34.51 per month, thus placing them 
below the level of a reasonable living 
wage. 

2. The low level ot wages having 
regard to the necessary qualifications 
and responsibilities which the nature 
of the service demands. 


3. The only class of the Company’s 
employees against whom decreases 
were maintained since the general 
decrease of 1921. 


4. No corresponding decreases im- 
posed upon similar employees on other 
railway lines in Canada. 


D. The failure of the predicted sub- 
stantial decrease in the cost of living 
to materialize subsequent to the date 
of last year’s agreement. 


6. The inadequacy of wages of line- 
men, agents, operators and assistant 
agents, the average of these being only 
$133.58, notwithstanding the fact that 
some agents are rated above $200.00 
per month. 


7. Discrimination against train de- 
spatchers and assistant agents in the 
matter of extra pay for work on legai 
holidays. 

8. The higher rates paid by the 
Canadian National Railway at busy 
terminal offices, the average being 
$155.47 compared with $143.57 being 
the average paid at similar offices on 
the Canadian Pacifie Railway. 


In considering my duty under the 
Act as to recommending what, accora- 
ing to the merits and substantial justice 
of the case, ought to be done, I regret 
exceedingly that I have been unable to 
follow the majority views of the Board. 
T am unable to believe that a recom- 
mendation suggesting any further de- 
ereases In any direction as a means of 
equalizine irregularities can either 
remove the dissatisfaction or accord 
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with the merits and substantial justice 
ef the case. Decreases based on future 
decrease in the cost of living which 
has not materialized cannot give a 
meritorious or just basis for further 
decreases. In fact the cost of living 
figures supplied by the last issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE shows an increase. Nor 
can I follow either the logic or merit 
ef creating further dissatisfaction by 
taking from some of the men pay at 
the time and one half for necessary 
Sunday work in order to make up for 
another class already dissatisfied with 
the loss that resulted to them by the 
process. 


As to the Company’s contention that 
any increase in operating expenses at 
this time must, in order to sustain its 
right to its usual profits and dividends, 
be transferred to the public in increas- 
ed freight and passenger rates, is not 
one which I as a member of your Board 
can consider. It it not for this Board 
to usurp the functions of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada. 
That is the Tribunal appointed by Par- 
hament to deal with freight and pas- 
senger rates and to give effect to the 
Company’s argument would be _ pre- 
supposing that Board would not do 
justice to such matters. Moreover I am 
convineed that the people of Canada 
will never expect lower freight and 
passenger rates if they can only be had 
by still further sacrifices on the part 
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of those employees whose wages are 
neither adequate, as reasonable living 
nor commensurate with the 
responsible duties assumed by them. 

Having regard to all the facts and 
circumstances in the case, I think that 
certain adjustments should be made, 
and in some cases the monthly wages 
should be increased. 


I therefore recommend: 


1. That all terminal and continuous 
offices where the ‘‘Swing Operaters”’ 
have been employed, or where the 
wages are lower than for similar ser- 
vice on the Canadian National Rail- 
way, the rates of pay of the Operaters 
should be increased on an average of 
$12.00 per month. 


2. That train despatchers and as- 
sistant agents be paid extra pro rata for 
all service performed on the specified 
legal holidays. 

3. That the reduction of $5.50 ap- 
plied to the wages of linemen and as- 
sistant agents in August, 1922, should 
be restored. 

4. That an additional increase of 
$10.00 per month should be made to 
the wages of linemen. 

All of the changes recommended 
should be effective from the Ist day of 
September, 1923. 

All of which is 
mitted. 


respectfully sub- 


(Signed) D. Campprta.. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE AT DRUMHELLER, ALBERTA 


controversy arose regarding the 

right to employment of a certain 
miner who had been employed by the 
Ify-Grade Mine of Drumheller previous 
to its closing down for the summer. As 
the representatives of the Western Coal 
Operators’ Association and District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America could 
not reach a settlement with regard to 
this matter or agree upon an indepen- 
dent chairman, acting under the agree- 


ment between the two bodies, they sent 
a joint request to the Honourable James 
Murdock, Minister of Labour, asking 
him to appoint an independent ehair- 
man. The Minister appointed Mr. 
James Smith of Edmonton, Alberta, to 
the office. In the decision of the ehair- 
man the circumstances of the dispute 
were set forth as follows: 


The matter in dispute arose from the refusal 
of the Hy-Grade Mine to give employment to 
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J. — C , the formcr claiming that 
under the agreement with the miners the mine 
owners had the management of the mine, and 
the right to hire and discharge the workers in 
the mine; J. C — elaiming that 
under the agreement he was entitled to a pre- 
ference of employment, as he had been em- 
ployed in the mine previous to its closing down 
for the summer, and should, when the mine 
again began operation, be given employment 
in preference to new men who had not worked 
previously in the mine. ... About the last of 
July, 1923, the mine resumed partial operations 
and GC presented himself at the Hy-Grade 
Mine and asked for employment, but was re- 
fused work, the Mine Company taking the 
position that under the contract with the 
miners the Company had the right to employ 
whomsoever they saw fit, basing their position 
on the following clause in the agreement: 


Management of the Mine: The right to 
hire and discharge, the management of the 
Mine and the direction of the working forces 
are vested exclusively in the Company, and 
the United Mine Workers of America shall 
not abridge that right. 


C— taking the position that under the 
agreement where the mines closed down, or 
where a miner was laid off without any fault 
on his part on account of suspension of work, 
that on resumption of work at the mine he 
should be given preference to new men, and 
that new men should not be taken on at the 
mine while the old men who formerly worked 
at the mine were willing to come back, and he 
based his position upon the following clause 
in the agreement: 














Preference of Employment: In exse an 
employee is thrown out of employment, un- 
less discharged, he shall be given preference 
over new men in other mines in the same 
camp operated by the same company. 
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The Company claimed that this 
clause in the agreement did not apply 
to them as they operated only one col- 
liery and only one mine at the colliery. 
They further claimed that C———— had 
used threatening and abusive language 
to the mine manager when told that there 
was no work for him, and the Manag- 
ing Director stated that his conduct 
had a tendeney to create discord and 
trouble among the workers at the mine, 
and that it would be caetrimental to the 
interest of the owners and shareholders 
of the mine to employ him. 


The conclusion of the judgment was 
as follows: 





Under the clause of the agreement cited 
‘‘Management of Mine’’—it is clear that the 
Company have the right to hire and discharge 
and are responsible for the management and 
working of the mine. 


To my mind the clause cited—‘‘ Preference 
of Employment’’—and relied on by C—— 
must be read with the clause ‘‘ Management of 
the Mine’’, which gives the right to the Com- 
pany to hire and discharge, and this clause is 
not varied or changed by the subsequent clause 
—‘‘Preference or Employment’’—so as to 
compel the Company to employ someone that 
would be detrimental to its interest, as the 
evidence here discloses. 

Under the evidence introduced at the hear- 
ing, I do not believe that C—— has made out 
a case to compel the Company to give him em- 
ployment in the mine, and this is my finding. 

(Sgd.) JAMES SMITH, 
Chairman. 








COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES OF VANCOUVER 
ISLAND COAL MINERS 


HIE Cost of Living Commission ap- 

pointed on January 21, 1919, to 
determine every three months the 
changes in the cost of living for coal 
miners on Vancouver Island, and to 
report the amount by which wage rates 
should correspondingly be increased or 
decreased, has forwarded its report to 
the Department of Labour for the 


quarter ending Semptember 30, 1923.* 
The Commission consisted of Mr. Mat- 
thew Gunness, representing the miners; 
Mr. Tulley Boyce, representing the oper- 
ators, and Mr. I*. E. Harrison, Fair 
Wages Officer of the Department of 
liabour, chairman. 


*TFor previous orders see LABOUR GAZETTE, 
August, 1928, and various preceding issues. 
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The agreements between one mining 
company and certain of its employees, 
under which this arrangement was made, 
are summarized in the article on Recent 
Industrial Agreements on another page. 
The aceompanying table shows the 
changes in the bonus since 1918. 


As in previous investigations, forms 
containing a list of groceries, provi- 
slons, meats, etc., were sent out to the 
merchants and dealers with whom the 
majority of the miners were accustom. 
ed to trade in the various localities. The 
method of computing the changes for 
the period under review was the same 
as used for previous adjustments, name- 
ly, to determine the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease, as the case may be, 
of prices at the end of the quarter, over 
the prices at the end of the preceding 
quarter, for groceries, provisions, meats, 
ete., and to add a further two-fifths of 
this nerease (or decrease) as an equi- 
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valent to cover similar inerease (or de- 
ereases) in clothing, ete. 


For the quarter ending September 30 
no change in the level of prices was 
found so that the wages would be un- 
changed for the ensuing quarter. 


Slight increases were noted in molas- 
Ses, syrup, sago, tapioca, canned peas, 
beans and corn, brooms, ham, bacon, 
cookies, cheese, butter, apricots and 
pork. 

Sharp decrease was noted in pickles. 

Sheht decreases were noted in canned 
salmon, corned beef, flours, flavouring 
extracts, currants, raisins, evaporated 
peaches, prunes and mutton. 


No changes were noted in sugar, jam, 
peas, beans, barley, rice, canned toma- 
toes, roast beef and lunch tongue, soap, 
vinegar, soda biscuits, lard, canned milk, 
tea, coffee, cream of tartar, matches, 
beef and veal. 























WAGE ADJUSTMENTS ACCORDING TO FINDINGS OF THE COST OF LIVING COMMISSION FOR 
} COAL MINERS IN VANCOUVER ISLAND, NOV. 1918 TO JUNE 1923. 
Adjusted Cost of Living 
Increase Amount of Change in Mines Bonus in Mines where 
Date of Adjustment of wages or where Base Rate was Base Rate was 
Decrease 
$3.00 $3.15 $3.00 $3.15 
cents cents AG $ 
1918—Nov. LOR aOR ae Pr ser ee SU ee hn UR EE SOP RENE 3 Foo lS eke Gd Ly ack pe 125 1.25 
POLS Baby PAE We 3 oy eR a ae Increase 254 254 1.27% 1.27% 
May BD iat Macc dk ee ane aie ae etal Increase 216 234, 1.30% 1.30% 
ARTE Fae ree he Be Cs Aa Oe iiss Tnecrease 144% 15% 1.4434 1.46 
ING GPA Ue Lethe Corl ci ie tea a eae Decrease 38% 4 | 1.41 ‘| 1.42 
BGO SCN. rie Wit cclee tach | Ae hteat tr UL age me Tnerease 18% 14 1.5414 1.56 
IVEY RLeknh Rie oc ures ant ean g : TInerease 341, 36 1.88 1.92 
PAT ae TLE AH Ae one, Narada acne aa) ait Inerease ala 11% 1.99-5, 2.0316 
INTO Ares, RUE ae Ne Tene ee ae eg eae Jnerease 534 6 2.0514 2.0914 
i 7 Sed Oe 4 gh CMe RR OY SRO LP Hecroase 404, | 42 1.6514 1.6714 
Maye VU eee te Bay Raa. te. | Decrease 2134.(a) 2234 (a) 1.484% 1.44% 
Aug. erat ahoralis" Ale tel pl stots’ s revel alates eters Decrease 214% 2234, 1.22 1.215% 
Nov. DP hada aeverehe atcleca is tie eb reinie, ete nmele Decrease 61% 634. 1.1514 1.15 
Py Ee AT A eee al ahaa i re Decrease 30 | 31 85% | 84 
9 yal ali tee tos os Veoh Mabe asl etna Tnerease 84 9 9448 93 
ATS PUL 5c eM ae ee cree me es ees Decrease 1% 2 9244 -91 
BGT in We hha. elon bar ren Gea Decrease 15% 16 76% 15 
Gao eet U3 0) Paleo ad! CAI tae MS Pe OE Rap Ra ae Ha Increase 4 41% 80% 7914 
My OT ER IE ENTE i |  Tnerease 7 7 87% 8614 
BATT D DE Stary Spartina el oh «s/Brralent fe Decrease 2 2 855% 8446 





(a) Ineluding an allowance of 4e and 4% in the 


amounts in the January award. 














May award to rectify an excess deduction of these 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Report of Proceedings of Board from September 1, 1920, to September 30, 1923. 


FoLtuowine is the second report of 
proceedings of the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, covering 
the period from September 1, 1920, to 
September 30, 1923, in connection of 
the First Report covering the period 
from August 7, 1918, to August 31, 
1920. The text of the first report was 
published in the November, 1920, issue 
of the Lasour Gazertr. This Board is 
representative of the various railways 
in Canada and of the following railway 
employees’ organizations :— 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Eng- 
ineers, | 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, 

The Order of Raiiway Conductors, 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 


The International Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


The agreement for the establishment 
of the Board in 1918 set out that the 
parties were united in their desire to 
avoid disputes or misunderstandings 
which would tend to lessen the efficiency 
of transportation service in Canada 
during the war and that the Board of 
Adjustment would have authority to 
determine all differences which might 
arise between the railway companies 
and any of the classes of its employees 
who were parties to the agreement, in- 
eluding the interpretation or applica- 
tion of wage schedules or agreements. 


Provision was made that in the event 
of failure to adjust in the usual manner, 
personal grievances or controversies 
over the interpretation of wage agree- 
ments the matter should be referred to 
the Board by the chief officer of the 
railway and the executive officer of the 


employees’ organization concerned. 


2 


Many of the disputes in the ordinary 
course of events would have fallen 
under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and would 
have entailed the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion. Under the terms of the agreement 
the decisions of the Board are binding 
and all the disputes referred to it were 
accordingly settled. Provision was made 
in the agreement constituting the Board 
for the appointment of a referee in any 
eases in which the Board was itself 
unable to agree upon an award; the 
necessity for the appointment of a re- 
feree has not, however, arisen. Up to 
September 30, 1923, 180 decisions had 
been given by the Board, all of which 
were unanimous. 


Rooms 701-702 Bank of Nova Scotia 
Building, 263 St. James Street, 


Montreal Que., October Ist, 1923. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 operated under the Agree- 
ment dated August 7th, 1918, from its 
inception, during and following the 
War, under Article 18 of the Original 
Agreement, to April 15th, 1921, when 
a new Agreement was executed by the 
representatives of the parties concerned. 

The Memorandum of the new Agree- 
ment reads as follows: 


‘‘MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made 
between the The Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada, acting for’ the 
Railways of Canada, whose names 
appear in Appendix ‘‘A’’ thereof, 
members thereof, of the one Part; 
and the Brotherhood of lLocomo- 
tive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Lo- 
ecomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the 
Order of Railway Conductors, the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trammen, the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and 


' the United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
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Laborers, acting for the said classes of 
employees of the said railways, of the 
other Part. 


WHEREAS the parties hereto, guided 
by a desire to aid in the preservation 
of industrial peace i the Dominion of 
Canada, have resolved upon the appoint- 
ment of a Board composed of members 
to be selected as hereinafter prescribed, 
which shall have full power and author- 
ity to determine all differences which 
may arise between any of the said rail- 
ways and any of the classes of its em- 
ployees above-mentioned, and which are 
not settled between the officers and em- 
ployees of the railway concerned, in- 
cluding the interpretation of wage sche- 
dules or agreements, having due regard 
to the rights of the several classes of 
employees and of the railways respect- 
ively. 

Now, therefore, it is agreed by and 
between the parties as follows: 


1. The Board appointed in pursu- 
ance of the terms of agreement dated 
August 7th, 1918, between the parties 
hereto, known as Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, shall be 
continued subject to change or dissolu- 
tion as provided for herein. 


2. The Board shall consist of twelve 
members, six to be selected by the Rail- 
way Association of Canada and com- 
pensated by the railways, and six by 
the Executive Officers of the organiz- 
ations of employees hereinbefore named, 
and compensated by such organizations. 


3. The officers of the Board shall con- 
sist of a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman 
who shall be members of the Board and 
elected by the Board, and a Secretary 
appointed by the Chairman subject to 
approval of the Board. 


The Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
Shall serve for a period of one year 
from date of election. In ease of vacan- 
ey, the position shall be filled for un- 
expired portion of term by the election 
of a member of the Board. 


The Chairman or Vice-Chairman 


shall preside at meetings of the Board, | 
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and both are required to vote upon the 
adoption of all decisions by the Board. 


4, The Board shall meet regularly 
at stated times and continue in session 
until all matters placed before it at 
the commencement of the session in 
accordance with its regulations, have 
been considered. 


5. Unless otherwise mutually agreed, 
all meetings of the Board shall be held 
in the City of Montreal, P.Q., provided 
that the Board shall have authority to 
empuwer two or more of its members 
to conduct hearings and pass upon con- 
troversies when property submitted, at 
any place designated by the Board, 
provided, further, that such division of 
the Board shaall not be authorized to 
make final decision. All decisions shall 
be made, approved, or ratified by the 
Board as herein provided. 


6. Should a vacaney occur in the 
Board, such vacancy shall be filled im- 
mediately by the same appointive au- 
thority which made the original selec- 
tion. 


7. The Board shall render decisions 
on all matters of controversy arising 
from interpretations of wage agree- 
ments and other matters in dispute, as 
provided in the preamble hereof, and 
when submitted to the Board in accord- 
ance with its regulations. 


8. All disputes including personal 
grievances, or controversies arising or 
pending under interpretation of wage 
agreements between officials of a rail- 
way and its employees covered by this 
agreement, are to be handled in the 
usual manner by General Committees 
of the employees up to and including 
the Chief Operating Officer of the rail- 
way (or someone officially designated 
by him), when, if an agreement be not 
reached, the Chairman of the General 
Committee of employees may refer the 
matter to the Executive Officer of the 
organization concerned, and if the con- 
tention of the Employees’ Committee 
is approved by such Executive Officer, 
then the Chief Operating officer of the 
railway, and the Executive Officer of 
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the organization, shall refer the matter 
with all supporting papers to the 
Board, which shall promptly hear and 
decide the case, giving due notice to the 
Chief Operating Officer of the railway 
and to the Executive Officer of the or- 
ganization of the time set for hearing. 


9. No matter will be considered by 
the Board unless officially referred to 
it in the manner herein described, pro- 
vided, however, that no case having 
origin in circumstances which occur- 
red prior to August 7th, 1918 (date of 
original agreement between Canadian 
Railway War Board and Labour Organ- 
izations upon which Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 was found- 
ed), shall be referred to the Board ex- 
cept those arising out of disputes pro- 
perly pending at the above-mentioned 
date. 


10. In hearings before the Board, the 
Railway shall be represented by such 
person or persons as may be designated 
by the Chief Operating Officer, and the 
employees shall be represented by such 
person or persons as may be designated 
by the Executive Officer of the organ- 
ization. 


11, All clerical and office expenses 
will be borne equally by The Railway 
Association of Canada and the Organ- 
izations above-mentioned. The railway 
directly concerned and the organizations 
involved in a hearing, respectively, will 
assume any expense incurred in present- 
ing a case. 


12. In each case an effort should be 
made by the disputants to present a 
joint, concise statement of facts, but 
the Board is fully authorized to require 
information in addition to such state- 
ment of facts, and may call upon the 
Chief Operating Officer of the railway 
or the Executive Officer of the organ- 
ization for additional evidence, either 
oral or written. In event of a joint 
statement not being submitted, each dis- 
putant should furnish the other with 
a copy of his individual statement and 
each should give the other a copy of his 
supporting statement of the contention. 
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13. All decisions of the Board shall 
be approved by a majority vote of all 
members of the Board, except that in 
the event of a member of the Board 
presenting a case, such member shall 
not vote upon the decision of the case, 
and in order that the voting strength 
of each side may be equal, a member of 
the opposite side of the Board shall also 
refrain from voting. 


14. After a matter has been consider- 
ed by the Board, in the event a majority 
vote cannot be obtained, any six mem- 
bers of the Board may elect to refer 
the matter upon which no decision has 
been reached to a referee to be unan- 
inmously agreed upon by the Board, 
and in ease of failure to agree, applica- 
tion shall be made to the Minister of 
Labour of the Dominion of Canada for 
appointment of a referee. 


15. The Board shall keep a complete 
and accurate record of all matters sub- 
mitted for its consideration, and of all 
decisions made by the Board. 


16. A report of all cases decided, in- 
eluding the decisions, will be filed with 
the Railway Association of Canada, with 
the Chief Operating Officer of the Rail- 
way affected, and with the Executive 
Officers of the organization concerned. 


17. It is further agreed that the 
Board shall have like authority to de- 
termine differences between any of the 
railways represented herein and any 
other classes of employees of such rail- 
ways, and between any steam railway 
in Canada not represented herein and 
the employees thereof, provided that the 
parties to the dispute shall make joint 
submission of the case to the Board and 
shall agree that the decision of the 
Board shall be accepted by each party 
as final and binding. 


18. This Agreement shall remain in 
full force and effect until amended or 
terminated in accordance with the terms 
of Clause 19 hereof. 


19. Should it be so desired by the 
Railway Association of Canada, repre- 
senting the railways, or a majority of 
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the [ixecutive Officers of the organiza- 
tions, representing the employees, this 
Agreement may be amended or termin- 
ated at any time during its existence 
upon service of thirty days’ notice by 
the one party. 

Signed on behalf of each of the above- 
named parties this 15th day of April, 
ALD..).1927, 


Tue Ramway Association or CANADA, 
By (Sed.) Grant Hall, 
Chairman, Operating Committee. 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS, 


(Sed.) W. 8S. Stone, G.C.E., 
By Ash Kennedy, A.G.C.E. 


THE BRoTHERHOOD oF LOCOMOTIVE FIRE- 
MEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
(Sgd.) W. 8. Carter, President, 
By Geo. K. Wark, Vice-Pres. 


Tue ORDER OF RAmWAY CONDUCTORS, 
(Sgd.) L. E. Sheppard, President, 
By 8S. N. B. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAIN- 
MEN, 
(Sgd.) W. G. Lee, President, 
By J. M. 


THE ORDER OF RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS, 
(Sgd.) E. J. Manion, President, 
By J. M. Mein, Deputy Pres. 


THe UNITED BrotHERHOOD oF MaAIN- 
TENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES AND 
Raitway SuHop LABOURERS, 

(Sgd.) E. F. Grable, President, 
By, Wap. 


THE 





APPENDIX ‘‘A”’ 

Canadian National Railways, 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

Dominion Atlantic Railway, 

Kdmonton, Dunvegan and British Co- 
lumbia Railway, 

Esquimault and Nanaimo Railway, 

Grand Trunk Railway, 

Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 

New Brunswick Coal and Railway Com- 
pany, 

Quebec Central Railway, 

Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway. 
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During the period covered by this 
Report the following changes have taken 
place in the personnel of the representa- 
tives on the Board: 


Feb. 8th, 1921—Mr. G. A. Kell, En- 
gineer of Safety Appliances Grand 
Trunk Railway, succeeded Mr. W. 
H. Sample, Superintendent of Motive 
Power, Grand Trunk Railway, as re- 
presentative for the Railways; 


Oct. 11th, 1921—Mr. W. V. Turnbull, 
Vice-President, United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees 
and Railway Shop Labourers, succeed- 
ed Mr. W. M. Dorey, resigned, repre- 
senting the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Labourers; 


Jan. 17th, 1922—Mr. W. J. Babe, Vice 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, succeeded Mr. James 
Murdock, resigned, as representative 
of the Brotherhocd of Railroad Train- 
men; 


Oct. 10th, 1922—Mr. H. H. Lynch, Vice 
President, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, succeeded 
Mr. Geo. K. Wark, deceased, as re- 
presentative of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 


June 12th, 1923—Mr. A. E. Crilly, Chief 
of Wage Bureau, Canadian National 
Railways, succeded Mr. F. P. Brady, 
deceased, as representative of the 
Railways; 


June 12th, 1923—Mr. H. T. Maleolmson, 
Superintendent, Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway, succeeded Mr. 
A. J. Hills, Assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent, Canadian National Railways, as 
representative of the Railways; 


July 16th, 19283—Mr. S. B. Clement, 
Chief Engineer, Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, succeeded 
Mr. G. A. Kell, Engineer of Safety 
Appliances Canadian National Rail- 
ways, as representative of the Rail- 
ways; 


Sept. Sth, 1923—Mr. C. G. Bowker, 
General Manager, Canadian National 
Railways (Central Region) succeeded 


Noviitinur, 1923 


Mr. Geo. C. Jones, Manager, Canadian 
National Telecraphs, as reprensenta- 
tive of the Railways. 





Officers elected during period: 


April 14th, 1921—Mr. Geo. K. Wark, 
Vice President, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, elect. 
ed Chairman of the Board (succeed- 
ing Mr. 8S. N. Berry), which office he 
oceupied until his death, April 24th, 
dB yup 


April 14th, 1921—Mr. Geo. Hodge, As- 
sistant Coneral Manager, Génadiaii 
Pacific Railway, Eastern Lines, re- 
elected Vice-Chairman ; 


June 18th, 1922—Mr. Geo. Hodge, elect- 
ed Chairman, succeeding the MAbs Mr. 
Wark; 


June 13th, 1922—Mr. Ash Kennedy, As- 
sistant Grand Chief Engineer, Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
elected Vice-Chairman ; 


June 13th, 1923—The terms of office of 
Chairman and Vice Chairman having 
expired, Mr. Geo. Hodge and Mr. Ash 
Kennedy were re-elected to their res- 
pective offices for another term. 





Deceased members: 


April 24th, 1922—Mr. Geo. K. Wark; 
October 21st, 1922—Mr. F. P. Brady. 





The Board at present consists of the 
following members: 


Mr. Geo. Hodge, Assistant General Man- 
ager, Canadian Pacific Railway, East- 
ern Lines, Chairman; 


Mr. Ash Kennedy, Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Vice Chairman; 


Mr. J. M. Mein, Deputy President, 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 


Mr. 8. N. Berry, Senior, Vice-President, 
Order of Railway Conductors; 
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Mr. A. D. MacTier, 
Canadian 
Lines; 


Mr. C. G. Bowker, General Manager, 
Canadian National Railways, Central 
Region ; 


Vice President, 
Pacifie Railway, Eastern 


Mr. W. J. Babe, Vice President, Bro- 
therhood of Reina Trainmen ; 


Mr. H. H. Lynch, Vice President, Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen ; 


Mr. W. V. Turnbull, Vice President, 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers; 


Mr. H. T. Maleolmson, Superintendent, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way ; 


Mr. 8S. B. Clement, Chief Engineer, 
Temiskaming and ‘Northern Ontario 
Railway Commission ; 


Mr. A. E. Crilly, Chief of Wage Bu- 
reau, Canadian National Railways. 


The accompanying condensed state- 
ment of the cases which have been sub- 
mitted to the Board for consideration, 
and the decisions rendered in regard to 
them, as well as the financial statement 
covering the period from September Ist, 
1920, to September 30th, 1928, are is- 
sued as a matter of record for the in- 
formation of all concerned or interested, 
and in continuation of the former report 
issued under date of August 31st, 1920, 
covering the period from August 7th, 
1918 to August 31st, 1920. 


Copies of decisions in individual 
cases, giving in full details the facts 
and conditions involved, may be obtain- 
ed on application to the Secretary of 
the Board, 263 St. James Street, Mon- 
treal, Que. 


(Sgd.) Gro. Hopes, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) Asn KENNEDY, 
Vice Chairman. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 





MEMO OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES SEPTEMBER 1st, 1920 To SEPTEMBER 30TH, 


1923. 
Receipts Eapenses 
Balance in Bank Furniture » tireuin a tev: « oe tucters $ 225.64 
Sept Mist, SIG20 Tt Men. oes ves SUATESOL Office Supplies. seme oes =< stse> 113.92 
; PrtMvimeg, yaks, bite de toad byes Peas eae 1;799.07 
Received Sept. Ist. to Stationery. Wai. Oya ee 406.38 
Dec. 31, 1920.... sees eee ees BS1L46 Sthmpaltis, Aol. . CRRA. ee alt oe 130.00 
‘ Rewmpal (Ge Paes i nahy. went. LESH fee - 6,756.86 
Mele rece cr pe Une pacsG seh ae ee ee ee ioe 
j f ; Tnstitaned 06 0. PA, 6 Ee Pees 20.25 
Received Jan. Ist, to Lighting ise. 5 Rit: 04 ek See 2 aed sae 46.76 
AWOCL TAS Ute OZ Dey ees 5 ches atte ss 7,865.60 Distribution of Report, No. 1...... 85.00 
Wages, Bonuses & Gratuities....... 14,747.50 
Received Jan. Ist. to mee: 2257 
Sept. B0th 192s. avis oo.s mea Ss 6,051.10 $24,692.13 
Balance in Bank 
Sept. ovth, 1920. 49. «4 tere of $ 1,428.30 
$26,120.43 $26,120.43 
Note: 
Approximately: 
Subscribed by Railways wife piiutdtee. save Bae e ese rn ee esas oe $11,975.96 
Subscribed by Organizations..........ceceeeec cece ce reececens 11,975.96 


Each Organization subscribed $1,975.99 during 37 months 














AVELACIN tp COT aE hs? «aes ss os < ae es se 53.94 per month 
CASES 
RES ETE SII IETS SL LEE LOTS SE LT OA TS OEE AE PLA ; 
Case Numbers Total 
Railways Cases 
Canadian National Railways: Atlantic PReEgION von. cnnc.ttesien asin 157, 158, 179, 180 4 
Western Region...163, 164, 165, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 8 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 





Esquimault & Nanaimo Railway: 
Harbour Commissioners of Montreal: 
Kettle Valley Railway: 

Grand Trunk Railway System: 


Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway: 





Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway: 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway Com- 
mission: 


Eastern Lines... 
Western Lines... 


.94, 95, 96, 107, 108, 109, 110, 121, 122 9 


127, 128, 129, 180, 131, 182, 183, 134, 
187, 147, 148; 149 J... edervvescccrescscce 12. 


Waster (WAMES. 5. cts <cope shore cle kee te eeraere tater «ereclewiale’c's 111 il 
Western Lines 


teeters 89, 90, 91, 92, 102, 103, 116, 117, 
120, 123, 124, 125, 125d., 138, 139, 140, 
141, 142, 150, 151, 152, 153, 155, 156, mis 


160, 159, 162, 166, 167, 168, 169, 173 .. 32 
DIS VID) 6 cig are cialeie o evisiels sieieie'e's wlelare'e/fohers)«!¢ 2 
LAD) Bye ais aie Aeiers sfoieue © platslelnia’ © sials sieleteCsielaynie)eleieis 1 
105, 106, 126, 154 ...ccecceccsescscccncons 4 
93, 112, 113, 114, 115 ..ccssccenseccceeee 5 
WE WG paevere see leis ela sielela mois cle! Vataie le ccelelavels 2 
88, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 144, 145, 146 .... 9 
104, L7O, VU AT ... Hees eeieetldacl ose ees 4 
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a ee ee ee ee 























motive Firemen and Enginemen. 


O. R. C. — Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. 


B. BR. T. — Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 


O. R. T. — Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers. 


U. B. M. of W. E. & R. 8. L.—United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Laborers. 


Boot R. & S: Clerks, F. H..& 8. B.— 
International Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers 
and Station Employees. 


Railways: 


Can. Ntl. Rlys, E. L. — Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Eastern Lines. 


Organizations: Case Numbers Total 
Cases 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 89, 90, 118, 120, 126, 144, 145, 146, 154, 
175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180 .....0.00.e00- 16 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 89, 90, 118, 119, 126, 144, 145, 146, 149, 17 
| men: 154, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180 ..... 17 
Order of Railway Conductors: 88, 92, 94, 101, 105, 106, 111, 116, 117, 
127, 128, 129, 134, 135, 142, 146, 147, 148, 
152, 153, 156, 163, 164, 165, 167, ........ 26 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 89, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
104, 905, 106, 107, 112, 116, 117, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 133, 134, 136, 
137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 143, 146, 147, 150, 
151, 155, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, ; 
V0) RI ATA, VSG a ee eee cae eee oe 50 
Oredr of Railroad Telegraphers: 102, 108, 121, 122, 182, 157, 158, 159, 160, 
f ee (sy AREER OA PITA Gres Hanoy 11 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Wax Em- 108, 109, 110, 118, 114, 115, .....--eeee 6 
ployees and Railway Shop Laborers: 
International Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- OF 1S aioe cd ante ca sisons chee hiansnians © ss 2 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, and Station Em- 
ployees. 
ABBREVIATIONS : Can.. Ntl. Rlys., W. L. — Canadian 
Leconte National Railways, Western Lines. 
Orgamezations : 
B.L.E. — Brotherhood of Locomotive Can. Ntl. Rlys. A. R. — Canadian 
Engineers. National Railways, Atlantic Region. 
4 poe e 
B. L. F. & E. — Brotherhood of Loco- Can. Ntl. Rlys., W. R. — Canadian 


National Railways, Western Region. 


Can. Pac. Rly., E. L. — Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Eastern Lines. 


Can. Pac. Rly., W. L. — Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Western Lines. 


E. & N. Rly. — Esquimault and Na- 
naimo Railway. 


G. T. Rly. — Grand Trunk Railway. 


G. T. P. RB. — Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway. 


K. V. Rly. — Kettle Valley Railway. 


T. H. & B. Rly. — Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway. 


T,. & N. O. Rly. — Temiskaming and 
Nothern Ontario Railway Commission. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1. 


SECOND REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF BOARD. 


SUMMARY OF CASES SUBMITTED TO THE BOARD FROM SEPTEMBER Ist, 1920 TO SEPTEMBER 





30th, 1923. 





Parties to dispute 


Case Decision 
Heard Rendered 


Question 


Synopsis of decision 


| eeteeees! 
——— 
———— | eee" 


88 |Nov. 4-20|Nov. 9-20)Nov. 


89 |Oct. 19-20)Oct. 29-20) Nov. 


90 | Nov. 


91 |Oct. 15-20}Oct. 19-20) Nov. 


92 |Aug. 2-20/Aug. 18-20/Feb. 


—— 


1-20)Nov. 5-20} Nov. 


come 


9-20! Nov. 10-20]0. we Gs: 
B.R.T. and 
T.H. & B.Rly. 


9-20) Nov. 10-20/B. of L.E. 
B. of L.F. & E. 
and 
Can. Pac. Rly. 
W.L. 


9-20)Nov. 10-20] B. of L.E. 
B. of L.F. & E. 
and 
Can. Pac. Rly. 
W.L. 


9-20) Nov. 10-20 re & 8.C.,F.H. 


He and 


Can. Pac. Rly. 
W.L. 


8-21/Feb. 8-21/0.R.C., and 
Can. Pac. Rly. 
W.L. 


Claim for payment of|Claim of Employees 


work performed be- 
tween trips by as- 


sustained. Payment 
to be made to the 


signed passenger crew passenger crew for 


on Port Maitland Ex- 
tension. 


service in question on 
the basis of one day’s 
extra compensation 
for each day involved 
at freight rates for 
the extra service per- 
formed. 


Mountain and Valley/Unless otherwise mu- 
differentials applying] tually agreed the 


to electric service. 


same dificrentials shall 
apply as between 
Mountain and Valley 
and Prairie territories 
in electrical locomo- 
tive service as obtain 
in steam locomotive 
service. 


Hourly rate which|The rate paid per 
should be paid Fire-| hour for Firemen 
men for watching and| watching enginesshall 


caring for engines. 


be adjusted and made 
at least equal to one- 
eighth cf the mini- 
mum daily rate for 
firemen in passenger 
service. 


Age limit of 18 years|In respect to item 


in connection with 
increase to office 
boys, messengers, 
ete. 


of the agreement the 
contention of the Em- 
ployees is sustained. 


Retention of existing|With regard to Item 10 


minimum for inexper- 
ienced clerical help. 


unless mutually a- 
greed othersiwe the 
minimum rate for 
clerks over 18 years 
of age covered by the 
agreement shall be 
$87.50 per month and 
for office boys $45 
per month. 

To the minimum rate 
for clerks under 18 
years of age as named 
in the submission 
shall be added $10.20 
per month as con- 
tended for by the em- 
ployees. Any clerk 
over 18 years of age 
appointed to a posi- 
tion for which a rate 
is specified in the a- 
greement shal! be paid 
the full rate named 
for that position. 


Claim of Conductor/Conductor shal be 
for time out of service] paid for time out of 


pending trial. 


service pending trial, 
less earnings he may 
have received from 
other employment, if 
any, in which he may 
have been engaged in. 
the interval, 


SS ee ee ees 
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DATE 
Case 1 ee SS) ee 7 ¥ : 
a Parties to dispute Question Synopsis of decision 
Applica~ Papers Case Dezvision 
tion Complete Heard Rendered 















93 }Jan. 22-21/Feb. 7-21/Feb. 8-2i|Feb. 9-211B.R.T. and G.T.R. ‘peed of RulelOn account of lack of 
" Yardmen’s Sche-| positive evidence and 
de Using overtime] other inconsistencies 
to make up guarantee! which developed in 
of not less than 26] the case, question 'n- 
days per month. volved referred baci 
to contending parties 
with the suggestion 
that. further efforts 
be made to reach 
agreement on the in- 
tended application of 
the rule in dispute. 
Also suggested that if 
possible the parties 
should agree on an in- 
terpretation of the 
rule ia question and 
in the event of failure 
to agree the matter 
should again be re- 
ferred to the Board 
accompanied by defi- 
nite and specific evi- 
dence which vill ene 
able the Board to 
reach a proper con- 
elision, or with a re- 
quest that the Board 
place what, :aits opin= 
ion, would be an 
equitable interpreta- 
tion of the rule. 





94 |Feb. 18-21 Mech. 7-21 Apr. 12-21 Apr. 13-21/0. Rey iB: Ds, and Interpretation of Rule!The word ‘‘erews’”’ in 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. 8, Conductors and} Rule 8 was and should 
E.L. Trnmen’s Schedule. be intended to mean 

Crew laid up at other ‘unassigned crews.’ 

than bome terminals| This position is sus- 

longer than 16 hours] tained by the fact 
that assigned crews 
have under the pro- 
visions of schedule 
their regular guaran- 
tee. 


95 jFeb. 18-21|Wch. 7-21/Apr. 2-21/Apr. 13-21/0.R.C., B.R.T. and | Allowance for men d--|The worde ‘ then mile- 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. tained between ter-| age to the terminal” 
minals. in Rule 17 should be 


understcod and ap- 
plied in the same man- 
ner ag if such lan- 
guage read ‘‘then time 
or mileage to the ter- 
minal.” 

Pending claims now 
properly before the 
Railw ays io the form 
of time slips or other- 
wise shall be adjusted 


according] 
96 jFeb. 18-21|Mch. 7-21/Apr. 12-21/Apr. 14-21/B.R.T., and Rates for Baggagemen| Position of the Rail- 
tl. Rlys. and Brakemen in pas-| ways maintained. 
Dai Oy senger train service 


on former Canadian 

Government Lines, 

South of the &t 

Tawrenee River, un- 

ie oe 720) GIRLS 

Labor Board 

97 {Mch. 31-21/Apr. 2-21/Apr. 12-21/Apr. 13-21]RB.R.T., and i Claim for run-around|That Company should 

T.H. & B.Riy. by Spare Brakemen| not be penalized for 

consideration in per- 

mitting emplovees at 

outlving points, under 

proper authority, to 

change off with each 

other, and claim for 

run-around therefore 
deni 


on accovot Yd Con- 
ducters on outpost 
jobs changing off. 
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Darr 
Case - | 
No. } 
Applica- Papers Case Decision 
tion Complete Heard Rendered 








98 |Mch 31-21|Apr. 


99 |Mch. 31-21|Apr. 2-2]|Apr. 12-21|Apr. 14-21 Berea Aon 
TE eo Bobiiy: 


100 |Mch. 1-21)/Mch. 3-21|Apr. 12-21/Apr. 14-21 BR. 
dB 


oy 


et 


JO1 |Apr. Apr. 11-21 





102 |Mch. 10-21|Mch.21-21 


103 |Mch. 2-21|/Mch.21-21/ Apr. 


Zea LiApry ele 2k 


Apr. 





Apr. 


Parties to dispute 


Apr. 13-21|B.R.T., and 
TH. & B.Rly. 





13-21 


13-14 
—21 


fe) 





Apr. 


Apr. 


15-21 


14-21|O.R.T. and 





O3R.CH# 
Pr? ee 


B. 
B. 


d 


T., and 
H. & B.Rly. 


Rlv. 


Can.Pac.Rly. 


W.L. 


9-21|\Der, 22-21/0.R.T. and 
Can. Pac. Rly. 
W.L. 





Question 


Payment of time and 
one-half to Yard 
Crews. 


Time lost by Yard 
Brakeman. 





Synopsis of decision 





Arrangements should 
be made as far as 
consistent and pessi- 
ble to give the work 
of men laying off to 
the spare men. 


The Yard crew in 
question were only 
entitled to single time 


for service performed — 
on its regular assign- © 


ment, and position of 


the Company to that — 


extent is matntained, 
but Supt’s letter to 
Chairman of Commit- 
tee commits Comnany 
to payment made in 
specific case. 


Claim denied. Board 
suggested that Com- 
pany and Committee 
arrange a consistent 
understanding as to 
when successful ap- 
plicants for bulletined 
position shou'd be 
adv sed that 
have se:2] + he m. 


Brakeman assigned to|Position of Compauy 


position as 


bility to perform 
train service as result 
of injury. 


ae 


passenger crew on 


Switch- 
Tender account ina-| standing tat 


sustained on under- 
when 


conditions permit Co- 





they — 


mpany and Employ- — 


ees make an effort to 
place Brakeman run- 
ning out of Hamilton 
in a position such as 
his physical condition 
will enable him to fill. 


R.T. and |Extra service assigned|If, as the Board under- 


stands, the claim of 


Dunville Sub-division| the Employees is that 


Dismissal of Operator|/Claim 
for failure in perform- 


ance of his duties. 


for the service referred 
to, compensation 
should be allowed for 
time or mileage on 
the basis of passenger 
rates, and should not 
be applied against 
monthly guarantees, 
such claim is, in the 
opinion of the Board, 
and under all the cir- 
cumstances and con- 
ditions applicable to 
this particular case, 
a reasonable one. 


denied. 


Rates of pay for Assis-|At the suggestion of 


tant Agents. 


representatives of the 


Company and Em- 
ployees action de-— 
ferred pending fur- 


ther negotiations be- 
tween the Railway 
and Employees con- 
cerned, 


of Employees — 


| 


| 
| 
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DatE 
Parties to dispute Question 


Decision 
Rendered 


Case 


Papers 
Heard 


Applica- 
Complete 


tion 











greenness | ee | ES | RRR | 


Request for reinstate- 

ment of Conductor, 
Yard Conductor and 
Switchman charged 
with theft. 


104 lJune 2-21|June 10-21|June 17-21|June 20-21|B.R.T. and 
T. & N.O.Rly. 


1. Date increases auth- 

orized by Sup. 16 
should become effec- 
tive. 


21/0.R.C., B.R.T. 


105 |May 23-21|May 26-21|June 17-21|June 20- 
and K.V.Rly.Ca. 


2. Payment of Way 
Freight rates to Con- 
ductors and _ Train- 
mep in snow plow and 
flanger service. 


106 |May 23-21/May 26-21|June 17-21|June 20-21|0.R.C., B.R.T. and |!. Amount to be paid 
K.V.Rly.Co. per 100 miles as 
Mountain differential. 


2. As to payment of 
time for switching and 
detention at termin- 
als, junction points 
and turn around 
points in addition to 
pay for a minimum 
day on runs of less 
than 100 miles. 
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Synopsis of decision 





After careful consider- 
ation of all written 
evidence placed be- 
fore the Board and 
oral evidence given 
by the representatives 
cf the respective par- 
ties, the Board’s de- 
cision is that the re- 
quest of the Employ- 
ees for reinstatement 
with pay for time 
lost is denied. 


1. The Board decides 
that the rate shall be 
5.40c per mile or $5.40 
per day of 100 miles 
and effective date 
thereof is as of Jan. 
1st, 1919. 


2. In the case of Way 
Yreight rates being 
paid Conductors and 
Trainmen in snow 
plow and flanger ser- 
vice the claim of the 
employees is denied. 


1. That 50¢c per 100 
miles for Mountain 
territory differential 
on districts 1, 2 and 3 
orl thew Ko Vevey: 
should be regarded as 
a consistent and equit- 
able rate. 

2, That it would be in- 
consistent to author- 
ize the adoption of 
these rates with the 
understanding that an 
arbitrary extra allow- 
ance for switching and 
detention at termi- 
nals, junction points 
_or turn-around points 
should be paid on 
runs of less than 100 
miles. 


as hoes genders 


3. Increasing passenger|3. That it would be in- 


crews to not less 
than three men on 
each crew in addition 
to the man acting as 
Baggage and E’xpress- 
man by placing Bag- 
gagemen on_ these 
crews. 


107 |June 21-21|June 8-21|June 20-21|June 21-21 B.R.T. and 
we Ntl. Rlys. 
du. 


eral 
General Yardmasters. 





consistent to order 
that an additional 
employee in the per- 
son of a baggageman 
or brakeman from the 
train service should 
be placed on the trains 
; in question, and the 
: position of the Com- 
pany is therefore sus- 
+ tained. 


Appointment of Gen-|Employees who have 
and Assistant} actually performed the 


duties of Yardmaster 
under the titles of 
Gen. Yardmaster and 
Asst. General Yard- 
master so-called,shall 
be paid ScheduleYard 
masters’ rates for 
time actually worked 
with a maximum of 
twelve hours for each 
day worked, and at 


schedule rates and 
under schedule con- 
ditions, if any, in 


future. 
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DatE 


Parties te dispute Question 


Applica- 


f Decision 
tion 


Rendered 


Case 
Heard 


Papers 
Complete 





108 |Oct. 3-21/Oct. 4-21}Oct. 11-21/Oct. 11-21/U.B.M. of W.E. and Dispensing with ser- 


Can. Ntl. Rlys. vices of two pump- 
BAL men and engaging 
several other men to 
do the pumping. 


NovEMBER, 1923 


 — 
oe 


Synopsis of de-ision 


INTERIM DFcTSION 

That the case be re- 
manded back to the 
parties to see if by 
further negotiations 
some equitable settle- 
ment of this contro- 
versy cannot be reach- 
ed, and in the event 
of failure to reach 
settlement the case 
will be again dealt 
with by the Board. 


Sectionman reinstated 
seniority rights 
and paid difference 
between amount re- 
ceived in other em- 
ployment and amount 
he would have earned 
bad he continued in 


parties interested and 
request made for with- 


effective from 


109 [Oct.  B-21/Oct. 4-21/Oct. 11-21/Oct. 11-21/.B.M. of W.E. and|Appointment of B. &|Claim of the Employ- 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. B. Foreman in place! eeg denied. 
i.L. of senior man. 
410 {Oct. 3-21/Oct. 4-21/Oct. 11-21/Oct. 11-21 U.B.M. of W.E. and Displacement, (ab (see 
Can. Nt . Rly. tionman by junior-| on 
ELL. man. 
the service. 
111 |Nov. 2-21)Dec. 22-21|)Dec. 22-21)/Dec. 22-21/0.R.C. and Dismissal of Trainman|Ciaim of Employees 
op Pac. Rly. for violation of Rule} denied. 
Ma. Ca 
112 |Nov. 2-21{Dec. 17-21|Dec. 20-21] Dec. 21-2) B.R.T. and Claim of Baggageman Clatin of Employees 
G.T.Rly. Payment for time] sustained. 
held in baggage car 
after arrival at ter- 
j mina. 
Ati WO Bben Soa Navid Geely an,. 20 4} U.B.M. of W.E. and/Dismissal of Section Settlement reached by 
GT Rly-Ca; Foreman. ; + 
drawal. 
114 |Dec. 7-23|Dec. 7-21}Dec. 20-21]Dec. 21-21/U.B.M. of WiE, andi@lain of | Crosane That 


G.T.Rly.Co. 


time. 


115 |Dec. 7-2:|Dec. 7-21)Dec. 20-21/Dec. 21-21/U.B.M. of W.E. and|Method of paying Sig- 
G.T.Rly.Co. nal Maintainers 
Toronto terminals. 


116 |Feb. 23-2:|Vich. 1-25 


(n) Conductors and 
Train en’s schedule. 


an 
Can. Pac. Rly. 
W..L. Traismen acting as 


Pilots a-  Con- 
ductors on engines 
running light. 


Watchmen for back] date when it was a- 


greed and conceded 
between the Company 
and the Organization 
that crossing watch- 
men were to be in- 
cluded in the schedule 
Crossing watchmen 
who worked on Sun- 
days without being 
allowed one day off 
in the week, shall be 
paid time and one- 
half for such Sunday 
work. 


Claim of Employees 
at] sustained. 


<|Mch. 14-22|Mch.16-22/0.R cb and B.R.T. |Appln. of Art. 1 clause|Pay to Trainmen act- 


ing as pilots or train- 
men acting as conduc- 
tors on engines run- 
ning light may be 
corabined with other 
service to the same 
extent that pay for 
trainmen paid under 
through freight con- 
ditions may be com- 
bined with other ser- 
vice. 
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Parties to dispute 


Question 


117 


118 | 


119 


120 


121 





DatTE 
Applica- Papers Case Decision 
tion Compiete Heard Rendered 
Feb. 


Mech. 


Mech. 


Mech 


14-22)Mch. 1-22|Mch. 14-22|Mch.17-22/0.R.C. and B.R.T., |Appln. of Art. 
d é 


. 6—-22|Mch.11-22 at 14-15) Mch. 16-22 
W4 ‘ 


.10-22|Mch.14-22|Mch. 15-22 


an 
Can. Pac. Rly. 
W. 


de 


B. of L.E., 


B. of L.F. & E.,and| pay awarded 


Esq. & N.Rly. 


Esq. & N.Rly. 


6-22|Mch. 11-22) Mch. 15-22! Mch. 16-22|B. of L.E. and 


C.P.R., .W.L. 


OLR: Tieand 
Can. Nat. Rlys. 
E.L. 


3122 |Mch.10-22|Mch. 14-22) Mch. 15-22] Mch. 16-22/0.R.T. and 


Can. Ntl. Rlys. 
E.L. 


\d), 2nd & 3rd par. 
and Art. 15 and foot- 
note thereunder. 





Synopsis of decision 


4 clause|Claim of the employ- 


ees sustained. 


Application of rates of|That the rates payable 


by sup- 
plement No. 15 to G. 
OF 27: 


lidated engines, Nos. 
3131, 3132 and 3133. 


under the application 
of Sup. 15 to G.O. 27 
should be the same as 
those effective on C. 
P.R. west of Revel- 
stoke, based on 
weights on drivers. 


6-22|Mch .11-22|Mch. 14-22|Mch. 16-22|B. of L.F. & E. and |Rate of pay on”Conso-|The rate payable on 


the engines mentioned 
shall be based on the 
rate provided in Sup. 
15) to G. \O) 27, for 
engines having the 
same werght cn drivers 


Claim of Engineer forj|On the evidence sub- 
time attending Court] mitted and with re- 
on subpoena to give] spect to the specific 


evidence. 


ease referred to, the 
claim of the employ- 
ees is denied. 


Responsibility for | oss| Additional information 


of Railway .Cash at 


Ticket office. 


was required before 
the Board could reach 
a decision, the case 
was therefore referred 
back to the parties. 
The Board was subse- 
quently informed that 
a satisfactory settle- 
ment had been reach- 
ed, and request made 


for withdrawal was 
approved by the 
Board. 


Responsibility for loss|Claim of the employ- 
of Railway cash at! ees denied. 


station. 


123 |Mch. 6-22|Mch. 6-22) Mch.16-22|Mch.17-22|B. of R &8.,Clerks.|Appln. of Tentative A-|1. Claim of employees 
ercement, July 16th,} denied subject to con- 
1921, 1. Baggage and] ditions mentioned in 
parcel room employ-| the general statement 


F.P. & Stn. Emplo- 
yees and Can. Pac. 


Rly. W.L. 


ees (other than clerks) 
$20.40. 


2. Providing an 8c|2. 


per hour reduction to 
Common Laborers or 
to certain employees 
in the Stores Dept. 


Truckers in store 
rooms and stockrooms 
shall receive a de- 
crease cf 6e per hour 
from rates in effect 
prior to July 16th, 
1921. Other employ- 
ees now classified as 
Truckers should be 
reclassified as Help- 
ers, Laborers or other- 
wise, and shall re- 
ceive a decrease of 
8c an how from the 
rates in effect prio: to 
July 16th, 1921 This 
read,ustment f clas- 
sification and of rates 
shall be effective from 
the beginning of the 
next pay period, name 
ly, April 1st, 1922. 

i 
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— | | | 


7-22\June 13, 22|June 14-22|B.R.T., and 


124 |May 1-22|June 
Can. Pace. Rly. 
W.u 


125 |May 1-22)June 7-22|/June 13-22|June 13-22|B.R.T., and 
Can. Pac. Rly. 


wide 


126 |Apr. 24-22|June 6-22)June 13-14 June 14-22|B. of Ae gs 
B. of L.F. & 
B. R. ie and 

Rly. 


Lae 
K.V. 


127 |Jul. 14-22)Aug. 1-22/Oct. 10-22/Oct. 11-22/0.R.C., B.R.T. and 
Can. Ntl. Rlys., 
W.L. 

128 |Jul. 14-22}Aug. 1-22/Oct. 10-22/Oct. 12-22/0.R.C., B.R.T. and 
C.N.R. W.L. 

129 |Jul. 14-22}Aug. 1-22/Oct. 11-22/Oct. 12-22/0.R.C., B.R.T. and 
iar Nu. Rlys. 

130 |Jul. 17-22}Aug. 1-22/Oct. 10-22/Oct. 11-22|/B.R.T. and 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. 
W.L. 

131 |Jul. 17-22}Aug. 1-22/Oct. 10-22/Oct. 11-22/B.R.T. and 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. 
We. 

132 |Jul. 17-22)Aug. 1-22/Oct. 10-22)Otce. 11-22|B.R.T. and 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. 
Wile 

133 |Jul. 17-22)/Aug. 1-22/Oct. 10-22/Oct. 11-22/B.R.T., and 


Can. Ntl. Rlys. 
W.L. 





by seven brakeman. 


NovEMBER, 1923 





Syncpsie of decision 


Claim for run-arounds|Contention of emplov- 


ees sustained. 


Dismissal of Trainman|Claim of the Emrpicy- 
a violation of Rule} ees decnied. 


Discipline placed 
gainst records of Con- 


a-|That the serious deiay 


resulting to the train 


ductor, two Engineers} in question was caused 


and two Firemen for 
delay to train. 


through certain mem- 
bers of the crew fail- 
ing to exercise a pro- 
per degree of interest 
in getting the train 
over the road and the 
claim of the employ- 
ees is not, therefore, 
sustained 


That the discipline as 


applied, at least in 
some of the cases, is 
excessive and should 
be modified. 


Claim of Ccnductors/The claim of the em- 


and Trainmen for ar- 
bitrary time between 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur for all 
trains including pas- 
senger and mixed. 


Claim of Conductor 
for terminal detention 
ates D. : 
Block North Yard, 
Edmonton. 


ployees sustained in- 
sofar as it applies to 
trains to which freight 
rates are paid. it is 
understood that the 
decision does not au- 
thorize duplicate pay. 


Claim of employees for 


terminal time in this 
ease sustained. Road 
time to cease when 
terminal time com- 
mences. 


Claim of Conductors}/That the service re- 


and crew for pay for 
snow service perform- 
ed at Atikokan Yard 
at yard rates. 


ferred to and circum- 
stances under which 
it was performed do 
not support the claim 
and it is therefore 
denied. 


Dismissal of Conductor|At the hearing before 
for refusing to accept| the Board the parties 


call for service. 


Dismissal 
Foreman for being in 
possession of stolen 
gocds. 


Dismissal of Yardman 
for insubordination 
and refusing duty. 


Dismissal of brakeman|Claim of 


to the controversy 
agreed between them- 
selves as to disposal 
and case was there- 
fore closed. 


of Switch|Claim of Employees 


denied. 


Claim of emp:oyees 
sustained to the ex- 
tent of reinstatement 
of yardman without 
pay for time lost and 
lost time to apply ag 
discipline. 


employees 


for refusing duty in| denied. 


baggage car. 
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Papers Case Decision 
Complete Heard Rendered 
134 jJul. Aug. 1-22/Oct. 11-22|Oct. 12-22)0.R.C., B.R.T. and |Claim for switching/Cleim of employees 
: Can. Nil. Rlys. performed at Lucerne) sustained for Con- 
WEE and Jasper. Guctors at points men- 
tioned and fer Train- 
men at point men- 
tioned by their sche- 
dule. 
135 (Jul. Aug. 1-22/Oct. 11-22/Oct. 12-22)0.R.C., and Claim of conducter fer} Claim of . " 
CTP RR. switehing and delay} sustained. ea 
in the Fort Rouge 
terminals. 
136 |Jul. 22}Aug. 1-22/Oct. 11-22/Oct. 12-22)B.R.T.. and Dismissal of Brakeman|Employees claim for 
Ge: for neglecting duty.| reinstatement sus- 


tained without pay 
for time lest provided 
he reports for duty at 
Division Headquar- 
ters within forty-five 
days. 


aim ofstwo- Switech-|Claim of employees 
men for time held out} sustained. 

of service onja charge 
of theft. 


}Aug. 31-22/Oct. 11-22/Oct. 12-22)/B.R.T. and 
Can. Nt. Rlys. 
W.L. 


Qct. 13-22 Claim? cf Yard Fore-/Claim of the Employ- 
man with regard tc} ees sustained. 

pj vanes of Art. 18 
ef Yardmen’s sche 


dule. 


188 |Oct. 4-22/Oct. 4-22/Oct. 11-22 B.R.T. and 


Can. Pac. Rly. 
W.L. 


Oct. 13-22)B.R.T.. and 
Can. Pac. Rly. 
(W.L.) 


Oct. 11-22 Claim of Yardman for|The claim of the Em- 
payment for Saturday] ployees “js sustained 
Dee, 3, 1921. to the extent that 
Sunday time cannot 
be used to apply 
against guarantee. 

The Co. should, how- 
ever, designate in the 
different yards ac 
cording to the re 
quirements of the 
service whether or not 
the assignment com- 
mencing late Satur 
day night and closing 
Sunday morning er 
the assignment com- 
mencing late Sunday 
night and ending Mon 
day morning is the 
Sunday assignment. 


139 Oct. 4-22/Oct. 4-22 


Claim of YardmanjClaim of employees 
holding regular as denied. 

signment for payment 
for days on which he 
was not called, being 
public - holidays. 


140 |Oct. 4-22 Oct. 4-22/Oct. 11-22/Oct. 13-22 B.R.T., and 
Can. Pac. Rly. 
W.L. 


June 13-22 Oct. 18-22)B.R.T.. and 
Oet. 11-22 oa} Pac. Rly. 


141 [May 1-22/Oct. 2-22 Dismissal of Brake- Under all the cireum- 
man for violationgof} stances the Board 
Rule “G”. recommends to the 
Co. a reconsideration 
of the discipline ap- 


plied in this case, 


142 [Oot, 6-22] Net. 10-22]Oct, 12-22/Oct. 13-22 O.R.C., and Dismissal of Conductor/Claim of Employees 


Can. Pac. Rly. interfering with and enied. 
Wi. threatening an officer 


of the Company. ; 
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143 jAug. 15-22/Sep. 25-22/Oct. 12-22|Oct. 13-22!B.R.T., and 


144 |June 6-22|June 17-22|Oct. 


145 |June 19-22/June 23-22!Oct. 


146 jJune 8-22/June 26-22/Oct. 


147 |Nov. 11-22|Nov. 13-22!Dec. 


148 |Dec. 9-22|Dec. 12-22]Dec. 


149 |Oct. 21-22]Dec. 


150 |Jan. 16-23]Mch. 


Jan. 16-23]/Mch. 


151 


152 |Mch. 2-23!/Mch. 


13-22) Mch. 


3-23] Mch. 


2—23|Mch. 


3-23] Mch. 


13-22|Oct. 


12-221 Oct, 


12-22/Oct. 


12-22) Dec. 


12-22] Dec. 


13-23|Mch. 


13-23]Mch. 


13-23]Mch. 


13-23]Mch. 







Dismissal of YardFore-|the Board sustained 
man in connection| the Harbour Commis- 
with theft of bicycle.| sioners in its conclu- 
sion that the bicycle 
was Icst through the 
interference by the 
foreman with police 
officer in performance 
of his duties, but con- 
sider that the discip- 

line should be modified 
to the extent of rein- 

statementwithout pay 
for time out of service 

—time lost to count 
as discipline. 


Harbour Commis- 
sioners of Montreal. 


13-22/B. of L.E., Switch engines assist-|As practice of switch 
B. of L.F. & E.and} ing freight trains out} engines assisting thro’ 

T.H. & B.Rly. of Coyle Yard (Art.| freight trains beyond 

28b) of schedule. the Coyle Yard Limit 

Board has been in 
effect since switching 
engine was established 
in the yard, the claim 
of employees is denied 


Applns. ot Art. 16 En-|The position of _ the 
gineers and Firemen’s| Company is sustained 
schedule. Coaling| in the matter of en- 
and sanding engines} gines in through and 
at Aberdeen coaldock.| local freight, passen- 

\ ger and work train 
service. The claim of 
the employees is sus- 
tained in respect to 

Yard engines. 


13-22/B. of L.E., 
B. of L.F. & E.and 
T.H. & B.Rly. 


12-22/B. of L.E., Claim for payment for Claim of employees 
B. of L.F. & E. time while writing up| denied. 
O.R.C., B.R.T. and} Michigan Central Rd. 
T.H. & B.Rly rules. 

13-22/0.R.C., B.R.T. and Seniority rights of Con-|Conductor reinstated 
Can. Ntl. Rlys ductor on Can. Nor-| on C. N. R. Seniority 
(W.L.) thern (Western Lines)| list. 

Roster. 


Claim of 


13-2210.R.C., and 
Can. Nil. Rlys. 
W.L. 


14-23/B. of L.F. & E., and |Restoration of rights 


Can. Nil. Rlys. 
W.L. 


14-23/B. of R.T., and 
Can. Pac. Rly. 
W.L. 


14-23/B. of R.T., and 
‘ Can. Pac. Rly. 
W.L. 


14-23/0.R.C., and 
Can. Pac. Rly. 
W.L. 


Dismissal of Conductor 
for improper protec- 





employees 


sustained to the ex- 


tion of train on main| tent that Conductor 


line. 


as hostler to man dis- 
missed as Locomotive 
Foreman for alleged 
violation of Rule“G”’. 







reinstated without pay 


for time lost. 


Position of officer dis- 


missed not covered by 
schedule agreement 
considered outside 
jurisdiction of Board. 
Claim of Employees 


Dism’] of Yardman in 


therefore denied. 







Claim of Yard Fore-|Contention of Employ- 
man and crew for road| ees sustained. This 
service hauling cars| Dot to effect in any 


between Hardisty and| Way established prac- 
Rosyth. tices at other points. 


Claim 
denied. 


of employees 


connection with stol- 
en freight. 


Claim of employees 


Dismissal of Conduc- doniad 


tor for having train on 
main line on time of 
superior train without 
protection. 


Can. Pac. Rly. 
W.L. 
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153 |Mch. 5-23/Mch. 9-23)/Mch, 13-23|/Mch. 14-23!0.R.C., and Dismissal of Conduc-}|Recommended that the 
C.P.R., W.L. tor for violation of] Co. reconsider disci p- 
Rule 99 line applied, having 
in mind that case 
might be adequately 
taken care of if Con- 
ductor reinstated, the 
time out of service 
to be regarded as dis- 
cipline against him. 
154 |Mch. 5-23/Mch. 14-23/Mch. 14-23|Mch. 14-23/B. of L.E., Number of hours per ae conditions stat- 
B. of 15) F. & E. and day road crews re- ed and with the exist- 
K.V.Rly. guired to work in Pen- ing arrangements in 
ticton Yard. effect, crews would 
not be justified in 
tying up until after 
twelve hours service. 
155 |Mch. 12—23]Mch. 12-23) Mch. 13-23]Mch. 13-23/B. of R.T., and Claim of Yardman for]An agreement in this 
Can. Pac. Rly. payment for time out] case having been 
W.L. of service for desert-| reached Beinceniithe 
ing position as Night] recognized represen- 
Foreman. tatives of the Em- 
ployees and the Com- 
pany, that agreement 
should stand. 
156 |Mch. 2-23)Mch. 3-23/June 12-23) June 15-23/0.R.C., and Dismissal of Conduc-/Claim of the Employ- 
Can. Pac. Rly. tor for irregularities! ees denied. 
WE. in handling transpor- 
tation. 
157 |May 16-23)May 25-23)June 12—23/June 15-23/0.R.T., and Discipline of despatch-|Despatcher reinstated 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. er and consequent! to former position 
(A.R.) monetary loss incur-! without pay for time 
red as a result. lost. 
158 |May 16-23/May 25-23)June 12-23/June 15-23/O0.R.T., and Appointment of agent Position of Railway 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. at station covered by! in accord with sche- 
A.R. schedule. dule and therefore 
sustained. Recom- 
mended, however, in 
view of long service 
of employee concern- 
ed, Railway take the 
case under further 
consideration. 
159 jApr. 23-23)/May 10-23/June 13-23|June 15-23 O.R.T., and Dismissal of Agent for|Claim of employee sus- 
Can. Pac. Rly. appropriation of Com-] tained to extent that 
ne pany’s material. Agent be reinstated 
in his position but 
without_pay for_time 
lost. 
160 |May 4-23)/May 28-23)June 13-23|June 15-23 O.R.T., and Increased rate of pay|Claim of employee 
Can. Pac. Rly. granted to Agent be-] sustained that speci- 
W.L. ing made retroactive] fied rate should apply 
to date that station] from Mch. ist, 1922. 
was opened. 
161 |May 7-23|May 28-23/June 13-23|June 15-23/0.R.T. and Seniority rights of a]The representatives of 
Can. Pac. Rly. married woman. the Company and of 
Wu: the Telegraphers hav- 
ing reached an agree- 
ment in this case 
which appears to be 
' fair and reasonable, 
that agreement shoul d 
stand. 
162 [May 7-23/May 28-23/June 13-23/June 15-23/0.R..T, and Claim of swing trick}Claim of employees 


telegraphers assigned| sustained. 


to work two eight- 
hour assignments in 
one day. 
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Decision 


Applica- Papers 
Rendered 


tion Complete 























June 15-23/0.R.C., B.R.T., and|Claim for the placing|Under Article 5, Rule 
Can. Nil. Rlys. of a full erew on self-| 1 of Conductors’ Sche 
W.R. propelling steam dule, “‘When a Con- 
crane on a main line.| ductor is called out 
full crew will be used,’ 
the claim of the em- 
ployees is sustained. 


May 17-22|May 28-23|June 13-26 


164 June 13-23|/June 15-23/0.R.C., B.R.T., and|Claim of Conductor for|Claim of employees 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. 400 miles each in ca-| denied. 
W.R. pacity of Conductor 

and Brakeman on to- 

tal mileage of 53.5 

miles continuous ser- 


vice. 


May 17-22|May 28-23 





O.R.C., B.R.T., and|Claim made by Con-|Claim of employees 


165 |May 17-23|May 28-23]June 13-25|June 15-238 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. ductors and trainmen| sustained. 
W.R. for minimum day in 
each class of service. 
166 |June 1-23|June 13-23|June 14-23|June 15-23/B.R.T., and Claim of Conductor|Claim of employees | 
al Can. Pac. Rly. and crew for run-a-| denied. 
W.L. _| rounds while caboose 


to which they were 
assigned was under- 
going repairs. 


167 |June 1-23|June 13-23|June 14-22|June 15-23/0.R.C., B.R.T., and Claim of Conductor|It developed at the 
CEP EEA. ola. and crew for time| hearing before the | 
held at intermediate] Board that this claim | 


terminals. was for brakeman > 
only. Claim of em- | 
ployees sustained. 


1 


_& 


June 1-23)June 13-2é|June 14-23|June 15-23|)B.R.T., and Claim of Conductor/Claim of Employees | 
Can. Pac. Rly. and erew for ‘‘run-| denied. 
W.L. arounds’ while ca- 

boose to which they 

were assigned was un- 


der, ‘running repair” 


B.R.T., and Assessment of demerit|The circumstarees dis- | 
Can. Pac. Rly. marks to Conductor} closed, in the opinion | 
W.L. for violation of speed| of the Board, did not- 
limit rules. warrant any further 

action in the mater. 


169 |June 8-23\June 11-23|June 14-25|June 15-22 


aa Wy d Manner of calculating|@mployees’ claim that 
.& N.O.Rly.Com.| earnings of crew] Branch Line termin- 
in charge of passen-| als mentioned should 
ger extra May 31 and] be regarded either as 
June Ist, 1922. terminals or  turn- 
around points, under 
the conditions stated, 
is sustained. ; 
The Board is of the 
opinion that in view 
of the local conditions | 
representatives of the 
Commission and of. 
the Employees are 
best qualified to de- 
cide directly between 
themselves as to the 
best practice to be 
followed, and recom- 
mend that they should, 
decide in joint con-) 
ference what practice 
should be adopted. 


170 ;|Sept. 11-26]}Sep. 14-28 





171 |Sep. 5-2:|Sep. 5-23/Sep. 11-23|Sep. 14-23/B.R.T., and Manner of calculating}Contention of employ- 
T. & N.O.Rly. earnings of train crew| ees sustained. 
Com. in charge of passenger 


| 
extra Oct. 10, 22. | 
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DaTE 
8 Parties to dispute Question Synopsis of decision 
Applica- Papers Case Decision 
tion Complete Heard Rendered 
172 |Sep. 5-23/Sep. 5-23|/Sep. 11-23|Sep. 14-23/B.R.T., and Claim that Yardman|Insofar as it applies to 
T. & N.O.Rly, be placed in charge oi| the operation of crane 
Com. self - prepelling steam| in the Material 
crane in North Bay| Yard, undcr the con- 
Junction Yard. ditions stated by the 
Commission, the 
claim of the employ- 
ees is denied. 
173 |July 10-23|July 31-23|/Sep. 11-23/Sep. 12-23|/B.R.T., and Claim of brakeman for} Claim of the employ- 
Can. Pac. Rly. pay for time out of] ees denied. 
W.L. service attending 
Court at Wetaskiwin, 
Alta, 
174 |Aug. 9-23)/Aug. 9-23|Sep. 11-23/Sep. 14-23)B. of L.E., Payment of Engineers|The Railways have the 
B. of L.F. & E.,and| and Firemen under| option of paying for 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. Article 7 of Engineers’| any run as a basic day 
RK. and Firemen’s Sche-| in each direction un- 
dule. der Article 3, or as & 
short run in turn- 
around service under 
the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 7. ln the event 
of a run being paid for 
as a short run in 
turn around service, 
the time is continu- 
ous. On assigned runs 
paid as short runs in 
turn «round service 
the Railways would 
necessarily designate 
the initial point of 
the run. 
175 |Aug. 9-23/Aug. 9-23|Sep, 11-23/Sep. 14-23)/B. of L.E., Payment of Engineers|Contention of employ- 
‘| B. of L.F. & E. and} and Firemen under| ees sustained the un- 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. Clause “‘B” Article 24| derstanding being that 
Weikk of Engineers and Fire-| ‘‘Home Terminal” re- 
men’s schedule. ferred to in Art. 24, 


Clause ‘‘B’’ is the 
Home Terminal of the 
sub-division employ- 
ees are working on at 
the time Sunday _ re- 
lease is requested. 


176 |July 13-23}/Aug. 9-23/Sep. 12-23|Sep. 14-23/B. of L.E., Claim of Fireman|Claim of employees 
B. of L.F. & E.,and|for 900. miles—time|denied. 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. held out of service for 
nkve refusing to shovel coal 
ahead on tender of 
yard engine. 





177 |Jul. 13-23 |Aug. 9-23|/Sep. 12-23/Sep. 14-23)B. of L.E., Claim for time con-|The Board understands 
B. of L.F. & E.,and| sumed in making side| the contention of the 
Can. Ntl. Rlys. trips on sub-divisions} employees to be that 
W.R. in keeping with Art.| mileage made on side 


2 paragraph “‘E”’ of| trips shall be paid for 
Engineers and Fire-| as an arbitrary. The 
men’s schedule. claim of the Employ- 
ees sustained on the 
understanding that no 
mileage included in 
an assigned run shall 
constitute a side trip. 


178 |Jul. 13-23|/Aug. 9-23/Sep. 11-23/Sep. 14-23]B. of L.E., Request that Firemen|Under the provision of 
B. of L.F. & E.,and| be paid 2CO miles on| the schedule the claim 
CON. RR. We accountof being called of the employees is 


to Winnipeg for in-| sustained. 
vestigation for book- 
ing rest at Pinewood, 
on Dec. 19th, 1922. 
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DatTE | 
Case |- —!| Parties to dispute Question Synopsis of decision 
No. 
Applica- Papers Case Decision (nee 
tion Complete Heard Rendered 
179 |Aug. 25-23]}Aug. 29--23/Sep. 12-23/Sep. 14- an of I..E., Running Mountain| Contention of employ- 


.of L.F. & E. ,end| type engines over two 
Can. Ntl. Rlys., 


180 |Sep. 10-22)Sep. 10-23/Sep. 








ALR 








12-23|Sep. 14-23!8. of L.E., 
B. of L.F. &E. and] motive inspection by 
Can. Ntl Rlys. 


ees sustained. Under 
different seniority the existing agree- 
districts and compel-| ment men should not 
ling enginemen of the} be run off their senior- 
respective districts to] ity district except by 
follow engines to ter-! mutual arrangement. 
minal points. 


Elimination of Loco-|Claim of the employ- 
ees denied. 
enginemen after ar- 

rival at terminals and 

effect of same on pay- 

ment claimed under 

the final terminal de- 

lay clauses of En- 

ginemen’s schedule. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1923 





HE number of strikes and lockouts 

in Canada in existence at some time 
or other during the month of October 
was three less than in September. The 
time loss for October was greater than 
in October, 1922, being 55,994 working 
days as compared with 54,758 working 
days lost in the corresponding month of 
the previous year. 




















on 
ln ile g oe 
Date gs 8 ce S's 
ge ge © oF st 
5 Ea sag & qf 
iz, 7, View a i=} 
October, 1923...... PAPA 14 2,497 5b , 994. 
September, 1923........ 17 1,844 85,237 
October, 1922.......... 18 3,240 54,758 








Twelve disputes involving 912 work- 
people were carried over from Septem- 
ber. One of the disputes commencing 


Miramichi River, N.B., 


during October terminated during the 
At the end of October, there- 
fore, there were on record 18 strikes, 
photo engravers, Montreal; printing 
compositors, Hamilton; three strikes of 
printing compositors, Montreal; print- 
ing compositors, Toronto; printing com- 
positors, Winnipeg; printing composi- 
tors and pressmen, Halifax; printing 
compositors and pressmen, Ottawa ; 
printing ecompositors and  pressmen, 
Vancouver; motermen and conductors, 
Niagara Falls; longshoremen along the 
and longshore- 


month. 


men at Vancouver. 


One strike listed in the statistical 
table was reported as terminated prior 
to October and had not previously been 
so reported in the earlier issues of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, 
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The one strike which terminated dur- 
ing October resulted in favour of the 
employees. Of the two disputes ecom- 
mencing during the month one was 
against the discharge of employees and 
the other for inereased wages and _al- 
teration in working conditions. 


The record of the Department in- 
cludes lockouts as well as strikes, but 
a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rare- 
_ly eneountered. In the statistical tables, 


_ therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, 


included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work in- 
volving six or more employees and last- 
ing more than one working day. Dis- 
putes of only one day’s duration or 
less, and disputes involving less than six 
employees are not included in the pub- 
lished record, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the De- 
partment and the figures are given in 
the annual review. 


The following notes give informa- 
tion in regard to certain disputes ad- 
ditional to that shown in the tabular 
statement. 


Printing TRADES IN TEN CrTIES: — 
The strike of printing trades in job of- 
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fices in various cities, which began in 
the spring and early summer of 1921, 
for the 44-hour week, was still in pro- 
gress in ten cities and involved 655 em- 
ployees with a time loss of 17,685 work- 
ing days. 

Coan Miners, Mercoan, Aura.:—On 
October 20, a strike of 30 coal miners 
occurred at Merecoal against the dismis- 
sal of two employees. It is reported 
that negotiations having been carried 
on, the men were reinstated and work 
was resumed on October 31. 


LONGSHOREMEN, VANCOUVER, AND 
OTHER PORTS IN Brivristt CoLuMBIA :-— 
A strike of 1,555 longshoremen in the 
employ of the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia occurred on October 
9, for inereased wages and alterations 
in working conditions, the agreement 
having expired on October 7. Negotia- 
tions were carried on but without result. 
The ports of Victoria, New Westminster, 
Chemainus and Alberni were involved. 
It was reported that on October 15, the 
port at Prince Rupert became involved 
but that conditions there were about 
normal at the end of the month. At 
the end of October the strike remained 
unsettled at the other British Columbia 
ports. 
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(3) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to October, 1923. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Olothing: 
Clothing workers, Toronto, Ont. |--+scsssses|sereeeeees Commenced April 16, for recognition of the union; 
information received indicates employment condi- 
tions no longer affected. 


Printing and Publishing: 


Photo engravers, Montreal, Que. af 189] Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Untermin- 
ated. 

Printing compositors, Hamilton, 10 270| Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by employ- 
Ont ers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, 10 - 270| Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to perform 

Que. work that came from shop where strike existed. 
Unterminated. 
Printing ecompositors, Montreal, 140 3,780} Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 44- 
Que. b hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, 12 3241 Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer refused to 
Que. negotiate a new agreement with the union. Unter- 
minated. 
Printing ecompositors ,* Toronto, 313 8,451| Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 44- 
Ont. hour week. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Winnipeg, 48 1,296] Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
seat refusal of employers to renew agreement. Untermin- 
ated. 
Printing compositors, and press- 24 648! Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours with 
men, Halifax, N. S. same weekly wages. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors and press- 80 2,160] Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 44- 
men, Ottawa, Ont. hour week, Unterminated. 
Printing compositors and press- aml 297| Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 44- 
men, Vancouver, B. CO. hour week. Unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— | 
Street and Electric Railways: 
Motormen and conductors, Niagara us 139| Commenced July 2, 1922. For recognition of union. 
Falls, Ont. Unterminated. 
Water transportation: 
Longshoremen, Miramichi River, 250 6,750] Commenced July 9, for increased wages and shorter 
ING aS: hours. Unterminated. 





(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during October, 1923. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 





Coal miners. Mercoal, Alta 30 270| Commenced October 20, against the discharge of 
employees. After negotiations, the men Were reins- 
tated and work was resumed October 31. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water transportation: 
Longshoremen, Vancouver, Victo- 1,555 31,100] Commenced October 9, for increased wages and 
ria, New Westminster, Chemainus alteration in working conditions. Unterminated. 


and Alberni, B.C. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND DURING SEPTEMBER, 1923 





THE British Ministry of Labour Ga- 
zette for October contains the fol- 
lowing information respecting strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland during September, 
1923, based upon returns from em- 
ployers and workpeople. 


Numper, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
—The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work, reported to the 


Department as beginning in September, 


in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
was 29, as compared with 45 in the 
previous month and 31 in September, 
1922. In these new disputes, nearly 
7,000 workpeople were directly involv- 
ed, and 2,000 indirectly involved (Le. 
thrown out of work at the establish- 
ments where the disputes occurred, 
though not themselves parties to the 
disputes). In addition about 45,000 
workpeople were involved, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in 28 disputes 
which began before September, and 
were still in progress at the beginning 
of that month. The number of new and 
old disputes was thus 57, involving 
approximately 54,000 workpeople, and 
resulting in a loss during September of 
about 1,029,000 working days. 


The principal dispute in progress was 
that involving members of the United 
Society of Boilermakers and Iron and 
Steel Shipbuilders in federated ship- 
yards. This dispute began on April 
30 and continued throughout Septem- 
ber. 

Causes. — Of the 29 disputes begin- 
ning in September 7, directly involv- 
ing 600 workpeople, arose out of pro- 
posed reductions in wages; 9, directly 
involving 600 workpeople, on other 
wages questions; 8, directly involving 
2,200 workpeople, on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes 
of persons; 2, directly involving 
500 workpeople, on details of working 


number of 


arrangements; and 3, directly involv- 
ing 2,700 workpeople, on questions of 
unionism and non-unionism. 


Resuuts. — Settlements were effect- 
ed during September in the case of 16 
new disputes, directly involving 4,000 
workpeople, and 15 old disputes, direct- 
ly involving 2,000 workpeople. Of these 
new and old disputes, 8, directly 
involving 3,000 .workpeople, were 
settled in favour of the workpeople; 
12, directly involving 2,000 workpeople, 
in favour of the employers; and 11, 
directly involving 1,000 workpeople, 
were compromised. In the ease of 11 
disputes, directly involving 3,000 work- 
people, work was resumed pending ne- 
eotiations. 


~The following table analyses the 


‘disputes in progress in September in 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland by 
groups of industries, and indicates the 
workpeople involved 
(whether directly or indirectly) at the 
establishments concerned, and the ap- 
proximate time loss during the month 
in all disputes in progress: 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 





Tie Fourth Assembly of the League 

of Nations met at Geneva from Sept- 
ember 3 to 29. Of the fifty-two states 
members of the League, forty-seven 
were represented at the Assembly and 
two new members, the Irish Free State 
and Abyssinia, were admitted during 
the session. M. de la Torriente, delegate 
from Cuba, was elected President of 
the Fourth Assembly. Canada had two 
representatives, Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin, 
Minister of Justice, and Honourable 
George P. Graham, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals. 


As in previous years, the work of the 
Assembly was divided among com- 
mittees, being composed of delegates of 
the nations represented at the Assem. 
bly. The six principal committees dealt 
with the following subjects: (1) legal 
and constitutional questions; (2) the 
work of the technical organizations 
including the reports of the Health, 
Transit and Eeonomie and Financial 
Organizations; (3) the reduction of 
armaments; (4) the budget of the 
League and financial questions; (5) 
social and general questions such as 
the traffie in opium and other dan- 
gerous drugs, the traffic in women and 
children, the protection of women and 
children in the Near East, problems 
relating to Russian and Greek refugees 
and the work of the Committee on In- 
tellectual Co-operation; and (6) politi- 
eal. questions. Sir Lomer Gouin was 


elected vize-chairman of the committee | 


on legal and constitutional matters. 


The Assembly made no constitutional 
changes, the proposal submitted to it 
by the British Government to amend 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations being referred to 
the Assembly of 1924. The object of 
the proposed amendment is to define 
more clearly the criteria to be employed 


When a decision is to be made as to 
prohibition of intercourse between the 
nationals of any state violating the 
covenant of the League of Nations and 
the nationals of any other state. 


A. second change was proposed in a - 
resolution brought in by the Juridical 
sommittee of the Fourth Assembly to 
interpret Article 10 of the Treaty to 
permit the Council of the League to 


take into account the special circum- 


stances and geographical position of 
each state of the League when recom- 
mending the appleation of military 
measures as a result of aggression or 
the threat of aggression and to permit 
each state to decide in what degree it 
is bound to use military force in such. 
circumstances. It will be recalled that 
at the First Assembly of the League, 
Hon. C. J. Doherty on behalf of the 
Canadian Government, suggested that 
Article 10 be struck out. This article 
imposes on the members of the League 
the obligation ‘‘to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the ter- 
ritorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the 
League’’. The Council of the League 
is authorized to advise on the means by 
which this obligation is to be fulfilled. 
The Canadian amendment was referred 
to the Second Assembly for decision. 
In 1921, the Second Assembly postpon- 
ed the question till the Third Assembly 
in view of the relation of Article 10 to 
the other articles of the Covenant as 
well as the arguments invoked both for 
and against its elimination. At the 
Third Assembly, the Canadian delegates 
proposed amendments to Article 10 
rather than its deletion as suggested 
at first and the whole matter was re- 
ferred to the Fourth Assembly when 
the above resolution was brought. for- 
ward but failed of adoption. Of 43 
voting, 29 voted for the resolution, one 
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voted against it and 13 abstained from 
voting. A three-fourths majority of all 
those present at the meeting is nees- 
sary to amend the Covenant. 


The Assembly voted a budget of 23,- 
328,686 gold franes for 1924 as com- 
pared with 25,673,508 for 1923. From 
this amount must be deducted the sum 
of 95,050 gold franes, the surplus from 
previous years so that the actual re- 
duction in the 1924 budget amounts to 
2,439,872 gold franes. The expenditure 
is allocated as follows: 12,298,449 gold 
franes for the Secretariat and special 
organizations of the League; 7,032,295 
gold franes for the International 
Labour Office; 1,920,168 gold franes 
for the Permanent Court of Internatio- 
nal Justice and 2,077,774 gold franes 
for the working capital fund. 


In regard to the reduction of arma- 
ments, the Fourth Assembly noted with 
satisfaction that the states members of 
the League, with very few exceptions, 
had been able to reduce their expendi- 
ture on armaments. The Temporary 
Mixed Commission, appointed by the 
1920 Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions to investigate the problem of dis- 
armament from the politico-economic 
point of view, submitted to the Fourth 
Assembly through its Third Committee 
a draft treaty of mutual assistance 
which, it was decided by the Assembly, 
should be communicated to the Govern- 
ments members of the League with a 
request for their opinion. In aceor- 
dance with the drafi treaty, the con- 
tracting parties would undertake to 
furnish assistance to any one of their 
number who might be the object of a 
war of aggression and who had econ- 
formed to the provisions of the treaty 
regarding the limitation of armaments. 
The general guarantee of assistance 
might be supplemented by defensive 
agreements more local in scope which 
could be put into action more promptly 
but whieh must be approved by the 
Couneil of the League as not contrary 
to the spirit of the Covenant and in 
eonformity with the general scheme of 
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mutual assistance. The special treaties 
would have to be registered with the 
Secretariat of the League and publish- 
ed in accordance with Article 18 of 
the Covenant. The Temporary Mixed 
Commission was asked by the Assembly 
to continue in office for one year longer 
in order to prepare a draft convention 
on the private manufacture of arms and 
munitions of war, to inquire into the 
possibility of recommending the adop- 
tion of regional agreements for the re- 
duction of armaments side by side with 
the general scheme for the same pur- 
pose and to continue its statistical 
inquiry as a basis for the exchange of 
military information. 


A resolution was adopted providing 
for close co-operation between the 
Health Organization of the League and 
the Office International d’Hygiéne 
Publique to eliminate any danger of 
overlapping in this field. The Assembly 
emphasized the praztical eharacter of 
the work undertaken by the Health 
Organization and laid stress on the 
desirability of continuing and develop- 
ing the system of interchanges of publie 
health officers. 


The report of the Economie and 
Financial Commission showed the ef- 
forts made to promote the reconstrue- 
tion of certain European countries such 
as the preliminaries in connection with 
a loan for Greek refugees, the founding 
of a bank of issue in Albania, the re- 
form of the finances of the City of 
Danzig, the ineasures undertaken with 
a view to the financial reconstru2tion 
of Austria and Hungary. An Interna- 
tional Conference on Customs Forma- 
ities has been arranged to meet at 
Geneva in the near future. Considera- 
tion has been given also to the unifica- 
tion of legislation concerning bills of 
exchange and of economic statisties. 
An inquiry has been made into the main 
causes of the present economic crisis, 
special consideration being given to the 
problem of unemployment. A conven- 
tion on arbitration clauses in commer- 
eial contracts was drafted by the Keo- 
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nomiev Committee and the Assembly de- 
cided to bring it before the states for 
signature. 


The Assembly approved the work of 
the Advisory and Technical Committee 
on Communication and Transit in re- 
gard to such subjects as the health ad- 
ministration of waterways, the unifica- 
tion of tonnage measurement, private 
law and statistics in inland navigation, 
the supervision of the opium traffic in 
free ports, customs formalities in air- 
transport, plans for an international 
radio-telegraphie conference, and the 
restoration and improvement of means 
of communication in Europe. As a re- 
sult of the activities of this Committee 
a General Conference on Communica- 
tions and Transit is to meet at Geneva 
on November 15th. The questions to 
be discussed by the conference include 
four draft conventions, one on the in- 
ternational regulation of railways, one 
on the international regulation of sea- 
ports, one on the conveyance of electric 
power and one on the exploitation of 
hydro-electric power on waterways pas- 
singe through the territories of more than 
one state. 


In connection with the Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation, twelve com- 
mittees have been formed in different 
countries to serve as correspondents to 
the League Committee. The Assembly 
endorsed a resolution recommending 
the extension of the system of national 
committees and the proposal that cer- 
tain members of the Secretariat of the 
Committee should form an Internation- 
al University Information Office. The 
activities of this office would include 
the publication of information received 
from the various universities regarding 
curricula, ete., and the arranging for 
the exchange of students and profes- 
SOrs. 


The Assembly expressed gratification 
with the progress made in the mandat- 
ed territories especially with the work 
of effecting an improvement in the 
moral and material condition of the 
natives and, in particular, of the women 
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and children. The French mandate for 
Syria and that of Great Britain for 
Palestine are now in full operation. 
Matters regarding ihe protection of 
minorities in Latvia, Lithuania, Estho- 
nia, Albania and Poland were dealt with 
during the year by the Council of the 
League and reported to the Assembly. 

On the recommendation of the Advi- 
sory Committee on Opium and other 
Drugs, the Assembly approved the pro- 
posal for two international conferences 
on the drugs question. One conference 
is to be for the gradual suppression of 
opium-smoking and will be attended by 
representatives of states holding ter- 
ritory in the Far East. The second con- 
ference will deal with the limitation of 
the production and manufacture of 
morphine, heroin and cocaine to medical 
and scientific needs. 


A resolution was adopted approving 
the appointment of a small body of ex- . 
perts to inquire into the conditions 
under which the traffic in women is 
carried on, the expenses of this inves- 
tigation to be borne by certain 
American organizations especially in- 
terested in this work. The Assembly 
also endorsed the recommendation that 
women should be employed among the 
police dealing with prostitution. 


In connection with the reports of the 
League Commission of Inquiry on the 
subject of deported women and children 
in the Near East, the Assembly voted 
75,000 gold franes for the continuance 
of the work in Constantinople and 
Aleppo. 


The Council of the League, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Third 
Assembly has been making an inves- 
tigation in regard to slavery but the 
available information was not deemed 
sufficient to form the basis of a report 
and it was decided, therefore, to con- 
tinue the investigation with a view to 
presenting to the Fifth Assembly a re- 
port showing the progress made in dif- 
ferent countries with regard to the sup- 
pression of slavery in all its forms. 
Proposals were made for inter-govern- 
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mental co-operation in connection with 
relief to populations stricken with ca- 
lamities and for international arrange- 
ments for civil justice for the poor, the 
latter subject to be placed on the 
agenda of the Fifth Assembly. Offices 
for legal assistance to the poor exist 
already in Britain, Germany, France, 
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Denmark, Italy, Sweden, Norway and 
the United States and are supported by 
public or private funds. The establish- 
ment of relations between the different 
offices would have in view the pos- 
sibility of enabling people without 
means in foreign couutries to obtain 
legal assistance. 





_.SIXTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 
(LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 


Questionnaires dealing with various items of the Conference Agenda. 


Te Governing Body of the Interna- 

tional Labour Organization (League 
of Nations) have submitted to the 
governments of the States members of 
the organization. questionnaires with 
reference to the items on the agenda of 
the sixth session of the International 
labour Conference, which will be held 
at Geneva in June, 1924. The items on 
the agenda are as follows: 


(1) Development of Facilities for the 
Utilization of Workers’ Leisure. 


(2) Equality of Treatment for nation- 
al and foreign workers as regards 
Workmen’s Compensation for acci- 
dents. 


(3) Weekly Suspension of work for 
Twenty-four hours in Glass-manu- 
facturing Processes where Tank Fur- 
naces are used. 


(4) Night Work in Bakeries. 


The questions submitted on these 
subjects were as follows: 


Utilization of Workers’ Leisure 


1. Do you consider that it is desirable to 
submit to the Conference a detailed text of a 
Recommendation concerning the principles to 
be followed and the methods to be adopted in 
order to ensure profitable utilization of 
workers’ leisure? 


2. Do you consider that the Recommenda- 
tion should suggest the adoption by the Gov- 
ernments of measures to prevent the workers 
from doing paid work during the leisure hours 
secured to them by the legislation on hours 
of work? 


What measures would in your opinion be 
calculated to achieve this object? 


3. Do you consider it advisable to reeom- 
mend measures for the preservation of the 
leisure of the workers? 


(a) By a better organisation of transport 
facilities. 


(b) By a housing policy. 


(c) By arranging for the day’s work to be 
carried out in one spell without any extend- 
ed break. 


(d) By other means, and, if so, what? 


4. Do you consider that, with a view to a 
more profitable utilisation of leisure, Govern- 
ments should be recommended to adopt general 
measures of social hygiene? 


5. Would it be desirable to indicate in the 
Recommendation the institution best suited 
to assist workers to develop their economic, 
physical, intellectual and social life by pro- 
fitable utilization of their leisure? 


6. Are there any types of institution to which 
you consider it specially desirable to draw 
attention? 


7. Do you consider that general principles 
might be laid down for the guidance of Gov- 
ernments, employers and workers? 


(a) Should it be definitely stated that the 
workers should retain complete liberty in re- 
gard to the institution set up for the utiliza- 
tion of leisure? 


(b) Should the nature of the assistance to 
be given by public authorities, employers and 
private associations be indicated? 


(c) How may moral and financial support 
be organised? 


(d) Would it not be desirable, in order te 
co-ordinate the efforts of Governments, em- 
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ployers and workers, to recommend the insti- 
tution of local or district committees com- 
posed of representatves of the different parties 
concerned ? | 


Equality of Treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regard Workmen’s 
Compensation for accidents 


(1) Do you consider it desirable that the 
Conference should adopt a Draft Convention 
concerning equality of treatment for national 
and foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents? Do you consider 
that equality of treatment should be established 
without any conditions of reciprocity, or that 
it should be restricted to States which ratify 
the Convention and which thus mutually under- 
take to accord to nationals of the other States 
which are also parties to the Convention the 
same treatment as is accorded to their own 
nationals? 


Or do you consider it preferable that each 
State should be invited to recognise, by means 
of separate Conventions with other States, 
equality of treatment for the nationals of such 
States, subject to reciprocity and if necessary 
to adaptation of the national legislation in the 
countries concerned? If so, do you consider 
that the decision of the Conference should take 
the form of a Draft Convention or a Recom- 
mendation? 


(2) Do you consider it necessary to stipulate 
in the Draft Convention or Recommendation 
that no di‘erentiation of treatment shall be 
made as regards foreign workers or their re- 
presentatives by reason of the place of their 
domicile or residence? 


(3) Do you consider it necessary to insert 
in the Draft Convention or Recommendation a 
provision authorising some differentiation of 
treatment as regards foreign workers or their 
representatives on account of special cireum- 
stances? If so, what, in your opinion, are the 
circumstances in which such differentiation 
might be authorised ? 


(4) Do you consider it desirable to insert in 
the Draft Convention or Recommendation a 
clause providing for the possibility of trans- 
ferring funds from which annuities are to be 
paid to workers or their representatives who 
have ceased to reside in the country liable for 
the payment of compensation? What are the 
conditions and reservations which might, in 
your opinion, govern the carrying out of such 
a transfer? 


(5) Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion or Recommendation should contain a pro- 
vision requiring the authorities concerned to 
lend each other mutual assistance with a view 
to ensuring the enforcement of the law relat- 
ing to workmen’s compensation for accidents? 
Or do you consider it necessary that the Draft 
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Convention or Recommendation should define 
more in detail the methods of such mutual 
assistance ? 


In the latter case, what particular provisions 
do you suggest? 


(6) Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion or Recommendation should contain a. 
clause exempting the relevant documents, cer- 
tificates, ete., from fees or taxes beyond those: 
payable in the country of origin? 


(7) Do you consider that the Draft Con- 
vention or Recommendation should previde that 
any modifications made in the law or regula- 
tions relating to workmen’s compensation for 
accidents, particularly such as affect the 
amount of compensation payable, should apply 
to foreign workers or their representatives on 
the same conditions as to national workers? 


(8) Do you consider that the Draft Con- 
vention or Recommendation should contain 
special provisions regarding certain classes of 
foreign workers, such as the travelling staff of 
international railways, or staff belonging to 
undertakings carried on in two or more coun- 
tries and temporarily employed in a country 
which is not their headquarters? : 

(9)Are there any other provisions which you 
consider should be ineluded in the Draft Con- 
vention or Recommendation? 


Weekly Suspension of Work in Glass 
Factories 


1. Do you consider it desirable that the Con- 
ference should adopt a Draft Convention pre- 
viding that in glass works where tank fur- 
naces are used operations and classes of work 
which are not necessarily continuous from the 
technical point of view shall be suspended for 
24 consecutive hours per week? 


2. If you consider it impossible to prescribe 
in the Draft Convention that in the whole or 
part of the glass industry operations and work 
which are not necessarily continuous from the | 
technical point of view shall be suspended for 
24 hours each week, what other period of sus- 


‘pension do you consider might be fixed by the 


Draft Convention, and to what branches of the 
glass industry should it be applied? 


3. Do you consider that this suspension of 
work should, in principle, take place on Sunday, 
subject to the special conditions in particular 
countries? 


4. Do you consider it desirable that the 
Draft Convention should contain a provision 
explicitly excluding from its scope sueh opera- 
tions and classes of work as must necessarily be 
continuous for technical reasons? 


If so, please give for each of the different 
branches of the glass industry (sheet glass 
works, glass bottle works, hollow glass works, 
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plate glass works, etc.) a list of the operations 
and classes of work which you consider should 
be excluded. 


9. Do you consider that permanent excep- 
tions should be allowed to the general rwic sug- 
gested under (1) for certain special opera- 
tions or classes of work such as preparatory or 
complementary work which, while not )eing 
necessarily continuous from the technical point 
of view, must be carried on during the rest 
period accorded to the staff as a whole? 


Do you consider that a list of the classes of 
work or operations in the different branches 
of the glass industry to which such perma- 
nent exceptions should apply should be inserted 
in the Draft Convention or should be drawn up 
by the competent authorities in each country? 
If you favour the first alternative, please in- 
dicate the classes of work concerned. 


6. Do you consider that these permanent 
exceptions should be approved after consulta- 
tion with the organizations of employers and 
workers concerned, if any? 


7. Do you consider that provision should be 
made for temporary exceptions to the general 
rule suggested under (1): 


a) in eases of force majeure ; 


b) in eases of exceptional pressure of 
work? 


8. Do you consider that temporary exceptions 
on account of exceptional pressure of work 
should be approved after consultation with the 
organisations of employers and workers con- 
cerned, if any? 


9. Do you consider that a period should be 
allowed before the Convention comes into 
force? What period do you suggest, and what 
transitional measures do you consider should 
be taken during such period? 
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i Night Work in Bakeries 


(1) Do you consider it desirable that the 
Conference should adopt a Draft Convention 
on night work in bakeries? 


(2) Do you consider that such a Draft Con- 
vention should lay down prohibition of night 
work in bakeries? 


If so, what is the length of the nightly rest 
period which should in your opinion be laid 
down by the Convention? 


(3) To what classes of undertakings do you 
consider that the prohibition should apply? 


Do you consider that the prohibition should 
apply to all classes of establishments or that it 
should be restricted to certain classes only? 
Which classes would you propose to exclude? 


(4) To what categories of persons do you 
consider that the Convention should apply? 


(5) Do you consider that exceptions to the 
prohibition of night work should be laid down? 


(a)Permanent exceptions for the execution 
of preparatory and supplementary work; 


(b) Temporary exceptions in the ease of 
a seasonal or temporary influx of population, 
e.g. during the period of seasonal activity in 
pleasure or health resorts, during local festivals, 
fairs, markets, ete.; on grounds of public in- 
terest, e.g. for supplies to the Army, ete.; in 
the case of repair work, accidents and force 
majeure. 

(6) Do you consider that the Convention 
should contain a clause authorising the au- 
thorities in each country to grant permanent 
exceptions to the prohibition of night work in 
favour of undertakings where work is organised 
on industrial lines and which employ more than 
a certain number of persons? In what way 
do you consider that night work in such under- 
takings should be regulated (e.g., limitation of 
night work to one week in three?) 





TWENTIETH SESSION OF GOVERNING BODY, INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR 


HE Twentieth Session of the Gov- 

erning Body of the International 
Labour Office was held at Geneva on 
October 15 to 18, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Arthur Fontaine, (France). 
The Government of Canada was repre- 
sented by Mrs. Carruthers (Miss Violet 
Markham) and the workers of Canada 
by Mr. Tom Moore, president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
The report of the Director on the work 


OFFICE 


of the office during the previous three 
months was received and discussed. 


The Director was instructed to have 
prepared a complete report on the prac- 
tical application in all countries of the 
principle of the right of association for 
all lawful purposes laid down in part 
XIII of the Peace Treaty, showing the 
legislation dealing with this question 
and the interpretation of this legislation 
in jurisprudence and in practice. 
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The Governing Body considered the 
action of the Italian Government in con- 
voking an international conference to 
study emigration problems, and the Di- 
rector was asked to place at the disposal 
of the Italian Government the large mass 
of material on this subject which the Of- 
fice had collected. 


In order to afford ample time for 
preparatory work the Governing Body 
considered what questions it was desir- 
able to place on the agenda of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference of 1925. 
It was decided, subject to possible revi- 
sion next January, to include in the 
agenda of the 1925 conference a discus- 
sion of the general principles of social 
insurance end the special question of in- 
dustrial accidents. The Director was 
instructed to prepare for the January 
session a concise summary of existing le- 
eislation in practice in various countries 
in regard to social insurance, with spe- 
cial reference to accident, unemploy- 
ment and health insurance. It was de- 
cided that formal despatch of the 
agenda should not take place until after 
the January session. 

A report was received from the com- 
mittee appointed to make recommenda- 
tions ‘‘as to the means of furthering the 
ratification of the Kight Hours Conven- 
tion’’. The Committee recommended 
that the countries which desired to rati- 
fy this convention but had been unable 
to do so be requested to indicate the 
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precise nature of their difficulties and 
the changes which they suggested. This 
recommendation was opposed by the 
Workers’ delegates and the Governing 
Body decided not to take any action in 
the matter. 


The recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Agriculture with regard 
to vocational training of agricultural 
workers, workers’ co-operation in agri- 
culture, and the prevention of anthrax 
infection in flocks were adopted. It was 
agreed that the report of the meeting 
of experts held in July at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office with reference to 
the problem of finding employment for 
disabled men should be sent to the gov- 
ernments for information. 


A proposal for the establishment of a 
correspondent of the International La- 
bour Office in Canada was referred to 
the budget commission of the Govern- 
ine Body for examination and report. 


At this session Mr. Arthur Fontaine, 
the French government delegate, was 
unanimously re-elected president. Mr. 
Carlier (Belgium) and Mr. Oudeguest 
(the Netherlands) were re-elected vice- 
presidents for the employers and work- 
ers respectively. 


It was decided that the next session 
of the Governing Body should open on 
January 29, and the 1924 session of the 
International Labour Conference on 
June 16. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Synopsis of Proceedings of Forty-Third Annual Convention at Portland, Ore. 


“THE forty-third annual convention 

of the American Federation of 
Labour was held at Portland, Ore., from 
October 1 to 138. The convention was 
formally opened with a prayer by Rev. 
Walter Taylor Sumner, following which 
were addresses of welcome from Mr. G. 
A. Von Schriltz, president of the Port- 
land Central Labour Council; Mr. 
George L. Baker, Mayor of the city of 


Portland; Mr. Walter N. Pierce, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Oregon, and Mr. 
Otto Hartwig, president of the Oregon 
State Federation of Labour. The ad- 
dresses were acknowledged by Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the Feder- 
ation. | 

The report of the committee on cre- 
dentials indicated that there were present 
361 accredited delegates, representing 89 
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international and national unions, 4 de- 
partments, 22 state branches, 57 central 
bodies, 11 local trade and federal labour 
unions. Five fraternal delegates were 
also in attendance. , The total member- 
ship, according to the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, is 2,926,468. This re- 
port, which dealt in detail with the 
activities of the organization and the 
various questions of importance to the 
organized labour movement, together 


with the resolutions submitted, was as- 


signed to the appropriate committee for 
consideration. 


The report of the Audit Committee, 
which was adopted, detailed the finan- 
clal transactions of the Federation for 
the sixteen months’ period from April 
30, 1922, to August 31, 1928, and show- 
ed that the total receipts, including the 
balance from the previous year, amount- 
ed to $884,675, while the total expenses 
were $662,398.84, leaving a balance on 
hand of $222,276.16 included in which 


was $15,000 in Canadian victory bonds. 


A statement was also presented showing 
the amounts contributed by affiliated 


organizations in response to appeals for 


funds to aid sister bodies and also for 
certain schemes of the federation. 


The five fraternal delegates to the 


convention who conveyed the greetings 


of their respective organizations were (1) 
Mr. James A. Sullivan, from the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; (2) 
Messrs. R. B. Walker and W. C. Robin- 
son, from the British Trades Union 
Congress; (3) Miss Mathilde Lindsay, 
from the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America, and (4) Miss 
Anna Fitzgerald, from the Women’s In- 
ternational Union Label League. In ad- 
dition to the messages given by these 
delegates, addresses were delivered to 
the convention by the following: Mr. 
Frank Hodges, J. P., secretary of the 
Coal Miners’ Federation of Great Bri- 


tain; Mr. John W. Brown, secretary 


of the Educational Department, Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions; 
Mr. John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America; Mr. 
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George L. Berry, president of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union; Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., 
secretary of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America; Mr. Eugene T. 
Lies, representing the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America; Mr. 
J. J. Handsaker, representing the Near 
Kast Relief; Rev. H. L. Bowman, D.D., 
representing the Portlamd Council of 
Churches; Capt. Charles P. Plummer, 
senior Vice-Commander, American Le- 
gion, and General Frank T. Hines, di- 
rector, United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The following is a synopsis of the ac- 
tion of the convention on the more im- 
portant reports presented: 


Report of Committee on Organization 


To the committee on organization 
were assigned several matters dealt with 
in the report of the Executive Council 
and also a number of resolutions. Among 
the latter was one which had an impor- 
tant Canadian aspect in that it had as 
its objective the amalgamation of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (an international or- 
ganization) and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railroad Employees (a national 
union). These two organizations repre- 
sent relatively the same classes of rail- 
way employees, and the resolution con- 
sidered that this factor ‘‘operates to a 
very serious extent against the best in- 
terests of the members of both these or- 
ganizations and against the cause of 
labour in Canada’’. The resolution went 
on to recount the previous history of 
this amalgamation proposal and how it 
failed of consummation due to the or- 
ganizations ‘‘not being able to agree on 
a satisfactory interpretation of the pro- 
visions’’. In conclusion, the resolution 
urged an intensive campaign in Canada 
whereby these classes of railroad work- 
ers would be organized into the inter- 
national brotherhood. The committee 
recommended, and the convention con- 
curred, that the matter be referred to 
the Executive Council ‘‘for favourable 
consideration and action in_ bringing 
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about one organization of the craft, pro- 
vided the funds of the Federation per- 
mut,; 

Upon that part of the Executive 
Counceil’s report under the caption ‘‘The 
Business Cycle and Unemployment’’, 
the convention, on the recommendation 
of the committee, concurred with the 
statement of the Council that ‘‘the 
most potential factor against unemploy- 
ment is the resistance against wage re- 
ductions’’ which ‘‘mean the abridgment 
of the power to purchase, to consume 
and to use the products of labour’’. As 
regards that part of the Council’s re- 
port dealing with ‘‘Attacks on Trade 
Unions’’, the committee reported as be- 
ing in accord with the opinion of the 
Council that ‘‘the president of the A. F. 
of L. should continue to acquaint labour 
organizations of the true status of the 
fight of unfair employers for the ‘open 
shop’ and their humiliating defeat’’. 


our resolutions — all dealing with 
various problems affecting the or- 
ganization of the _ office workers, 
and urging, particularly, the in- 


clusion of the women workers of New 
York eity and the bank elerks in the 
union of Bookkeepers, Stenographers and 
Accountants — were referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council by the Committee with 
the recommendation, coneurred in by 
the convention, that assistance be given 
in organizing those eligible for admis- 
sion into this union. 


The committee recommended, and the 
convention sanctioned, a resolution cal- 
ling for the re-affirmation of the Feder- 
ation’s support of the acceptance of 
travelling cards, or other evidences of 
membership in good standing, from any 
affiliated organizations in lieu of an 
initiation fee. 


Support of the Laundry Workers’ 
Union (in its efforts at rehabilitation) 
and to the American Federation of 
Teachers, in order that the teaching 
profession be brought ‘‘into intimate 
contact with the ideals and aims of the 
American Federation of Labour’’ was 
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recommended by the committee and en- 
dorsed by the convention. 


Acting on a resolution submitted, the 
convention, on the recommendation of 
the committee, unanimously pledved its 
support to the campaign (inaugurated 
by the executive council of national and 
international organizations in the steel 
industry affiliated with the A. F’. of L.) 
against the 12-hour workday, the Feder- 
ation to place active organizers in the 
field to assist in the campaign. 


The convention also approved of cer- 
tain resolutions in favor of aiding var- 
ious erafts in their organization efforts. 


To the committee on organization was 
also assigned a resolution calling for 
the compulsory affiliation of locals of 
international unions to state and central 
bodies. This resolution was debated at 
some leneth after the committee, in re- 
affirmation of the action of the Cincin- 
nati convention, had recommended non- 
concurrence. The resolution was then 
again referred to the committee in order 
to give the city, central and state body 
representatives an opportunity to go 
into the matter more fully. The result 
of further deliberation did not alter 
the committee’s original reeommendation 
of non-coneurrence on the ground that 
the compulsory features of the resolu- 
tion in so dealing with national and in- 
ternational unions was foreign to the 
spirit and composition of the A. F. of 
lu. which is itself a voluntary associa- 
tion of national and _ international 
unions. The convention supported the 
committee’s recommendation. 


Report of Committee on State Organizations 


Among the matters dealt with by the 
committee on State Organizations were 
the sections in the Executive Council’s 
report concerning ‘‘the minimum wage 
law’’ and ‘‘women in industry’’. The 
problems dealt with under these head- 
ings were directly affected by the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court which invalidated the Minimum 
Wage Law for the District of Columbia. 


-augurated among women workers. 
committee agreed with this proposal, 
and suggested that a conference be call- 


are eligible. 
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Believing that this decision ‘‘has weak- 
ened and perhaps eliminated the pro- 
tection which wage earning women had 


received from legislation of that char- 


acter’’, the Executive Council reiterat- 
ed its position that ‘‘the only agency 
in which wage earning women could 
place absolute confidence is economic 
organization’’; and urged that a more 
thorough organizing campaign be in- 
The 


ed of all international and national 
trade unions in which women workers 
With respect to that por- 
tion of the Council’s report dealing with 
the subject of ‘‘Women in Industry’’, 
the committee also recommended inten- 
sive organization, but advised that the 
Executive Council continue to study 
the legal aspect of the problem created 
by the decision. The convention adopt- 
ed the recommendation of the committee 


on these two subjects. 


On recommendation of the committee 
the convention expressed approval of 


the activities of the various state feder- 
ations of labour in securing the enact- 
ment of legislation favourable to the 


wrokers ‘‘and their determined resist- 
ance in preventing the enactment of 


laws inimical to the working men and 


women”’, 


Among other recommendations which 


were adopted were (1) that Congress 


grant rural letter carriers an equipment 
allowance as well as establishing a more 
favourable wage schedule for these em- 
ployees; (2) urging upon state and 
federal legislatures ‘‘the necessity for 
a co-ordinated public development and 
control of water resources for the ser- 
vice of the people at cost’’. 


Report of Committee on Boycotts 


The report of the committee on boy- 
cotts was adopted as a whole by the 
convention. It contained a number of 
resolutions, advocating support and en- 
couragement to several unions in their 
8 
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Opposition to the introduction of non- 
union shop conditions or wage reduc- 
tions. 


Report of Committee on Labels 


The recommendations contained in 
the adopted report of this committee 
included: (1) the utilization by all na- 
tional and international unions of a 
union label on all union stationery; (2) 
that, for the guidance of delegates at 
future conventions, the officials of the 
entertaining central labour council 
should distribute, prior to the meeting 
of the assembly, printed lists of all fair 
and unfair establishments in the hotel, 
restaurant, barbering and mercantile 
trades; (3) urging the co-operation of 
all trade unionists in support of the 
activities of the Women’s Union Label 
League and Trades Union Auxiliary. 


Report of Committee on Education 


The Fight Against Child Labour.— 
In conformity with its persistent ad- 
vocacy of laws prohibiting child labour, 
this question once again received con- 
siderable attention from the convention. 
President Gompers in his opening ad- 
dress made this matter one for special 
emphasis. He termed it ‘‘the vital 
question of the hour’’, and regarded it 
as significant that the Supreme Court 
of the United States had declared the 
Child Labour Law as unconstitutional 
after Congress had passed the measure. 
He summarized the importance of the 
question in this sentence: ‘‘ There can be 
no.greater menace to the progress and 
civilization of our time than the sacri- 
fice of young and innocent children 
upon the altar of Mammon’’. In report- 
ing its action on the matter, the Exe- 
cutive Council outlined the steps taken 
since President Gompers convened a 
meeting of representatives of all organ- 
izations directly interested. As a re- 
sult of that meeting on June 1, 1922, 
there was organized the Permanent 
Conference for the Abolition of Child 
Labour. The Cincinnati convention of 
the American Federation of Labour, 
which met in June, 1922, debated the 
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matter and declared in favour of an 
amendment to the constitution, of the 
United States that would prohibit the 
labour of children under the age of 16 
years, and would confer on Congress 
the power to raise the minimum age 
below which children shall not be per- 
mitted to work. This section of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report, was referred 
to the Committee on Education. This 
committee, in noting the progress made 
to amend the constitution, observed that, 
‘fas a result of these activities (of the 
Executive Council) the Senate Judiciary 
Committee of the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States has recommended that Con- 
gress shall have power concurrent with 
that of the several states to limit or pro- 
hibit the labour of persons under the 
age of eighteen years’’. The committee 
made recommendation in which the con- 
vention concurred, that the Executive 
Council be instructed to continue its 
efforts to secure the adoption of this 
proposed child labour amendment. 


Workers’ Education. — The Commit- 
tee on Education also had in hand that 
part of the Executive Council’s report 
dealing with the activities of the 
Federation’s Permanent Committee 
on KEdueation. As a result of ne- 
gotiations between the Permanent 
Committee and the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau there has been inaugurat- 
ed a programme of specific educational 
enterprises for wage earners with the 
A. I’. of L. forming an integral part of 
this bureau. The committee, in report- 
ing to the convention on the action of 
the permanent body, recommended that 
the workers, through the channels thus 
provided, participate in the study 
classes; and it also urged the further 
development of the workers’ education 
movement through the establishment, 
by each state Federation of Labour, of 
a permanent educational department to 
co-operate actively with the Workers’ 
Educational Bureau. These recom- 
mendations were adopted. 


Among other adopted recommenda- 
tions arising out of those portions of the 
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Executive Council’s report submitted 
to this committtee were: (1) urging 
upon the States of the Union the tse 
of free text books in the public schools 
where no such provision now exists; (2) 
the inclusion of social studies in publie 
school curricula; (8) the maintenance 
of the existing cordial relationship be- 
tween the American Federation of la- 
bour and the American Legion; (4) 
the establishing, by all affiliated 
bodies, of co-operative bureaus to pro- 
mote ‘“‘the preliminary work of educa- 
tion in reference to the bona fide Roch- 
dale co-operative movement’’; (5) the 
participation by labour in the applica- 
tion of intelligence tests in any indus- 
trial establishment; and (6) the endor- 
sation of the information and publicity 
bureaus and the news service conducted 
by the A. F’. of L.; (7) favouring the 
practice of observing the fourth Sunday 
in May as Labour’s Memorial Day, the 
first Monday in September as Labour 
Day and the day preceding as Labour 
Sunday. 

Expulsion of Delegate Dunne. — The 
Committee on Education also reported 
on the statement covering the activities 
of the Federated Press, a news distri- 
buting agency which admits to its mem- 
bership ‘‘publications representing all 
factions and wings of the labour move- 
ment’’. Authorized by the Cincinnati 
convention, the Executive Couneil, dur- 
ing the year, conducted an investiga- 
tion into the reportorial and news policy 
of the Federated Press. In the report 
as submitted by Executive Council it 
was stated that ‘‘an analysis of issue 
after issue can only lead to the conclu- 
sion that the Federated Press lends it- 
self continuously to the spreading of 
doctrines subversive of the best inter- 
ests of the American working people as 
expressed in the bona fide trade union 
movement and that this condition is 
going to continue’’. Considering this 
conclusion, the committee reported as 
follows: ‘‘Upon the basis of these find- 
ines we feel impelled to recommend 
that this convention adopt the findings 
as its own and issue warning to the 
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trade union movement in general and 


to the labour press in particular to be 


on guard against the insidious en- 
eroachment of subversive propaganda 
either through the Federated Press or 


any other channel’’., 


Delegate Matthew Woll, of the Photo 
Engravers’ Union, in speaking on the 
motion, referred to ‘‘a publication com- 
ing under the terms of condemnation’’ 
expressed in the committee’s report. 
That publication was the ‘‘Butte Bul- 


_ letin’’, edited by Delegate William F. 


Dunne, of the Silver Bow Trades and 
Labour Council, whom Delegate Woll 
denounced as having ‘‘ direct connection 
with the Communist Party’’ and ‘‘as 
playing for the Soviet and Moscow gov- 
ernment, has not right in this convention 
as a trade unionist’’. Immediately fol- 
lowing the adoption of the committees’ 


_ report a motion was made that the con- 


vention revoke the credentials of Wil- 
liam F. Dunne and unseat him as a 
delegate. The roll call ballot resulted 
in 27,837 votes in favour of Dunne be- 
ing unseated and 108 votes against, with 
643 votes not cast. 


Against formation of Labour Party. 
— One of the important debates of the 
convention occurred on the subject of 
a labour political party, embodied in 
four resolutions (all of which were 
dealt with by the Committee on Reso- 
lutions) in favour of the establishment 
of a distinctive independent labour po- 
litical party. Since its formation, the 
political attitude of the A. F. of L. has 
been one of non-partizanship to politic- 
al parties. By so doing, the Federation 
has sought to advance the interests of 
the labour movement by supporting at 


the polls only those candidates, regard- 
less of their party affiliation, who were 


known to favour legislation beneficial 
to the working people, and opposing 
candidates known to be luke-warm or 
hostile to labour legislative demands. 
The chief objective of the Federation 
has been organization along industrial 
and economic lines, and when political 
action has been taken it has not been 
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directed through party channels, but as 
outlined above. According to the re- 
solution submitted, this political policy 
of the Federation in supporting its 
friends and opposing its enemies, had 
not been productive of the desired re- 
sult. The committee in dealing with 
these resolutions either dismissed them 
entirely or recommended non-concur- 
rence, and emphasized that the econo- 
mic organization and power of labour 
should not be impaired. The commit- 
tee considered that ‘‘the policy and 
practice of the American Federation of 
Labour to be partizan to principles and 
not to be partizan to political parties 
has been fully justified by experience’’. 
This re-affirmation by the committee of 
the traditional policy of the Federation 
in regard to politics was debated at con- 
siderable length and resulted in a roll 
call vote as follows: For adoption of the 
committee’s recommendation, — 25,066 
votes; against, 1,895 votes; with 1,628 
unrecorded votes. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 


Mention has already been made else- 
where in this article of the protest of 
the convention against the action of the 
Supreme Court in nullifying the child 
labour law and the minimum wage law. 
The action of the Supreme Court with 
respect to this legislation was the sub- 
ject of a section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report in which was outlined ‘‘the 
necessity for making the Supreme Court 
of the United States more responsive 
to the will of the people as expressed 
by them through their legislative repre- 
sentatives at Washington’’, This sec- 
tion of the report was referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions. The com- 
mittee in its recommendation re-iterat- 
ed the attitude of the Cincinnati con- 
vention, which had directed the Exe- 
ecutive Council to secure enactment of 
legislation whereby Congress would 
have power to re-enact by a two thirds 
vote any law declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. In addition, 
the committee urged that ‘‘efforts be 
made likewise to have all judges of our 
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federal government including the Jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme 
Court, elected by the people for fixed 
periods of time, rather than having them 
selected without the will of the people 
and for their life time’’. In this the 
convention concurred as it also did with 
a resolution, sponsored by the commit- 
tee, with the same objective in view. 


The Executive Council’s reference to 
‘‘Kvolution in the Trade Union Move- 
ment’’, was also referred to this com- 
mittee. This section gave a review of 
the labour movement in its later develop- 
ment and contained a warning against 
revolutionary propaganda, having for 
“Sts ultimate purpose not only the de- 
struction of the trade union movement 
but the eventual overthrow of the de- 
mocratic government of the United 
States’? by means of a campaign, ‘‘the 
eatch-word of which was amalgama- 
tion’’. In addition to this section of 
the Executive Council’s report, three 
resolutions urging industrial organiza- 
tions instead of the present plan were 
also referred to it. The committee dis- 
approved of the resolutions, and, in re- 
porting on the Executive Council’s view 
on the matter, pointed out the methods 
by which the A. F. of L. brought to- 
gether such unions as desired closer af- 
filiation. With regard to the ‘‘amal- 
gamation’’ advocates, the committee 
considered that such were endeavoring 
to effect disruption rather than affilia- 
tion. The committee re-affirmed, sup- 
ported by the convention, a former de- 
claration, urging recognition and ap- 
plication of the principle of autonomy 
for the unions concerned. 


Among some of the other matters re- 
ferred to this committee, either as ex- 
tracts from the report of the Executive 
Council or in the form of resolutions, 
and the decisions arrived at concerning 
the same, were: 


Ku Klux Klan. — The committee 
characterized this organization as a 
‘“‘hideous and sinister movement that 
proudly calls itself the ‘invisible em- 
pire’, cloaking itself in masks and mum- 
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mery while it eats at the heart of our 
institutions’’. In its recommendation, 
the committee regarded ‘‘it as an Amer- 
ican duty and a trade union duty of 
the highest order for trade unionists to 
shun this conspiracy and to conduct 
themselves as Americans worthy of a 
democratic government’’. 


The Fascisti Movement. — The effort 
to organize Fascisti groups in the 
United States was denounced as a 
‘token of hostility to our democratic 
institutions and particularly to our 
American trade union movement’’. 
Foreign workers were called upon to 
refrain from the joining the Fascisti or 
any other similar movement. 


Railroads and the Courts. — Under 
this caption in the report of the Exe- 
cutive Council was a detailed account 
of the litigation arising from the strike 
of the railway shopmen, the injunction 
issued against the strikers, and the 
question of remedial legislation. As re- 
gards the securing of favourable rail- 
road legislation, the committee com- 
mended the arrangement to create a 
railroad labour policy committtee for 
the purpose of initiating and consider- | 
ine all railroad labour proposals. The 
committee also.denounced the Railway 
Labour Board as being ‘‘a_ constant 
menace to the freedom and well-being 
of the railway workers, and that its 
early elimination would be but a belat- 
ed act of justice’’. 


Repressive Legislation, Judicial De- 
cisions and Decrees. — The report of the 
Hixecutive Council, under this heading, 
generalized upon what was termed ‘‘re- 
pressive legislative and judicial tenden- 
cies’’. In this category was listed the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the Coronado 
case, the question of ‘‘government by 
injunction’? and ‘‘yellow dog con- 
tracts’’. On all these, the committee — 
noted that legislative demands are in 
the making ‘‘ which contemplate the wip- 
ing out of these repressive laws together 
with all suppressive decisions, pre- 
dicated on this sort of legislation’’. 
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Ship Subsidy. — The committee com- 
mented favourably on the defeat of the 
ship subsidy bill in the United States 
Senate, and it attributed this defeat to 
‘‘the watchful attitude of the American 
Federation of Labour’’. 


Department of Labour. — Scoring 
the attempts made to ‘‘destroy the work 
and efficiency of the Department of 
Labour’’ the committee urged that 
‘‘labour’s demands for a still more ef- 
ficient and extensive department of la- 
bour be impressively submitted to the 
President of the United States and to 
our national congress’’. 


Conscription. —- The convention en- 
dorsed the protest of the Executive 
Council against what was regarded as 
an enactment providing for the applica- 
tion of conscription (without exemp- 
tion) to industrial occupations even in 


_ time of peace. 


Compensation for Occupational Dis- 
eases. — The convention adopted the 
recommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil that efforts be continued to secure 
the enactment of legislation providing 
for compensation for occupational dis- 
eases in the District of Columbia. The 
reason for this action was because of a 
decision of the comptroller general of 
the treasury to the effect that under the 
workmen’s compensation act those who 
suffered from occupational diseases in 
the District were not entitled to bene- 
fits. 


Old Age Pensions. — A resolution 
was introduced on this subject and the 
decision of the convention in support of 
the same wag that officers of the Hxe- 
ecutive Council and representatives of 
affiliated national and _ international 
unions be authorized to investigate ‘‘the 
several state constitutions with parti- 
cular reference to the enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation with a view to 
the establishment of old age pensions’’. 


The Mooney Case. The committee 
recommended concurrence in a resolu- 
tion calling upon the convention to peti- 
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tion for the unconditional pardon of 
Thomas J. Mooney and Warren K. Bil- 
lings, convicted of participation in a 
bomb outrage and serving life sentences. 
The convention adopted the resolution 
on the ground that the innocence of 
these men had long since been estab- 
lished. 


The Federal Eight-Hour Law. — A 
resolution wag adopted concerning the 
amending of this piece of federal legis- 
lation, enacted in 1868, and thereby 
making provision for a more general ap- 
plication of the law to contracts let by 
the United States Government. 

Suffrage 1n District of Columbia. — 
Action on a resolution dealing with this 
question resulted in a decisien to ask 
every national and international union 
to write to their federal representatives 
urging the introduction of legislation 
whereby the right of suffrage would be 
extended to the District of Columbia. 


Suppression of the Drug Traffic.--The 
convention decided to present a resolu- 
tion for this purpose before the Federal 
yovernment with the request that it be 
transmitted to the governments of other 
nations. 


Recognition of Russia Opposed. — 
Jonsiderable debate resulted from the 
refusal of the Committee on Resolutions 
to recommend concurrence in a resolu- 
tion urging ‘‘the government of the Unit- 
ed States to take steps leading to the 
resumption of official trade relations 
with Russia and the eventual recogni- 
tion of the Russian Government’’. In 
its report, the committee reviewed the 
previous declarations of the A. I’. of L. 
on the matter, and found that at no 
time did the Federation show any ‘‘feel- 
ing of indifference to those unfortunate 
people’’. However, the committee con- 
sidered that as a prior condition of re- 
cognition ‘‘the people of Russia be given 
a full and free opportunity to determine 
the character of government that shall 
euide or control their destiny’’. Until 
this condition was compled with the 
committee believed that such action as 
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was called for by the resolution was ‘‘un- 
warranted and unjustified’’; and there- 
fore non-conecurrence was recommended. 


Several delegates disputed the action 
of the committee, and in their addresses 
took the ground that the truth about 
Russia had been distorted; that several 
other countries have favored recogni- 
tion of the Russian government though 
not in sympathy with its aims and ob- 
jects; that propaganda had been manu- 
factured in New York to prejudice the 
American people against the Russian 
government; that, on the ethical basis 
of brotherhood and for humanitarian 
reasons, the helping hand should be ex- 
tended to Russia through the medium 
of official recognition. 


President Gompers and Delegate M. 
Woll defended the report. The former 
pointed out that ‘‘in Russia there is no 
such thing as free speech, no criticism 
against Sovietism permitted, no public- 
ation of a newspaper or a pamphlet that 
does not yield obedience and loyalty to 
Sovietism’’. 


Continuing his ecastigation of Com- 
munism, President Gompers said in 
part: 


If the people of Russia are willing to sub- 
mit to this dictatorship I pity them, but I 
have no quarrel with them; if the Soviets, 
by a power usurped by them, keep the peopie 
in subjection so that they cannot express 
themselves and change the form of govern- 
ment, I can have no quarrel with them, they 
will have to fight it out among themselves; 
but when that government undertakes to rule 
not in its own country alone, but undertakes 
to destroy the republic of the United States, 
[must protest... . 


When that declaration was made by the 
Soviets, and I challenge any man within 
hearing of my voice to dispute the statement 
that the policies and declarations of the 
Soviet government have becn and are the 
destruction of all democracies in the world, 
and particularly the democracy of the United 
States, and as a condition precedent to the 
accomplishment of that purpose it is neces- 


sary to destroy the American Federation of 
PA DOUL Fs 


Give encouragement and hope in any way 
to those now in military control of the people 
of that unhappy country, and you help toe 
perpetuate the system now prevailing there... 
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Can we expect those people, with 85 per 
cent of them illiterate, unable to read or write, 
who in their shop windows have to paint 
crude signs to indicate to the passerby the 
things they have for sale inside, can we 
expect them to be the leaders of thought and 
philosophy of the world? Are they to lead 
and we to follow? 


Upon conclusion of President Gom- 
pers’ speech a request was made for a 
roll call vote, but it was not supported 
by the necessary number of delegates. 
The report of the committee was sup- 
ported by a very large majority. 


Report of Committee on Executive Council’s 
Report 


Workmen’s Compensation Law. — 
Commissioned by the Cincinnati con- 
vention to conduct an inquiry into the 
present status of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Employers’ liability laws, the 
Executive Council presented a partial 
report on this subject which was refer- 
red to the Committee on Executive 
Couneil’s Report. In covering in detail 
the broad scope of the subject, the com- 
mittee emphasized that ‘‘private insur- 
ance companies have interfered with ana 
seriously retarded progress in the field 
of workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ lability laws’’, and recom- 
mended ‘‘the rigid exclusion from this 
field of the private insurance company’’. 
The committee was favourably impres- 
sed with the features contained in the 
Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
and pending the complete report of the 
Hxecutive Council on this subject, it 
recommended that the following eight 
points ‘‘be given full weight in the pre- 
paration of any compensation law or 
amendments to the same’’: (1) Em- 
ployees in all occupations to be protect- 
ed. (2) Work-accidents anid oceupa- 
tional injuries and diseases to be com- 


pensated. (3) Benefits to be provided 
only by state insurance funds. (4) 
Such surgical care, hospital service, 


orthopedic appliances and _ artificial 
limbs as may be necessary to as com- 
plete physical restoration as is possible. 
(5) Compensation for widows for life 
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or until remarriage. (6) Compensation 
for life for permanent and total disab- 
ility. (7) No waiting period. (8) 
Voeational rehabilitation. The conven- 
tion adopted these recommendations. 


The Volstead Act. — With regard 
to this question, which was also referred 


to the above-mentioned committee, the 
‘American Federation of Labour has 
‘gone on record as being in favour of 


such modification of the existing law 


‘as will permit the manufacture and 


vending of wholesome beer and light 
wines. The chief result of the commit- 


-tee’s deliberation on this matter was 


a reaffirmation of the action of former 
conventions. In its report, the commit- 


tee considered that ‘‘the efforts at en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act have 


SS 


— 


B of the cult’’. 
’ that ‘“there are I; W. W.’s’ at the top 
of our industrial world, and that these 
pare very 





_ produced results that in themselves are 
so far from being what was promised 
' or reasonably expected might follow the 
adoption of the Highteenth Amend- 


ment’’, and therefore recommended ‘‘a 
more reasonable interpretation of the 
Highteenth Amendment’’, urging the 


_ Legislative Committee to use all reason- 


able efforts to effect such a modification 
in the statute. 


Proposed Investigation of Industrial 
Workers of the World. — One of the 
important recommendations from the 
Committee on Executive Council’s Re- 
port was that concerning the activities 
and propaganda of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World in the United States. 
In its report the committee outlined the 
‘Cintensive propaganda in _ travelling, 
printing and speaking at an expense 
which obviously has not been gathered 
from actual or prospective members 
The report also charged 


influential and much more 
dangerous than the I. W. W.’s among 
the working people’’. In conelusion, 
the committee considered ‘‘that it is 


essential for the preservation of our 
organization, our labour movement and 


our form of government that these facts 
should be carefully investigated’’, and 
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that authoritative reports should be 
made to the American people, especial- 
ly the working people. The convention, 
accordingly, instructed the Executive 
Council to conduct such an investigation 
and make a report to the next conven- 
ition of the Federation. 


In the discussion which ensued, 
Delegate Madsen, of the lLongshore- 
men’s Union, charged that there was 
collusion between certain employers and 
the I. W. W. The delegate declared that 
he could ‘‘easily trace the unholy al- 
liance that exists between certain em- 
ployers and the I. W. W.”’ and he re- 
carded those employers as being “‘as 
euilty and responsible for the condi- 
tions that exist on the Pacific Coast and 
throughout the country as any other one 
factor’’. The Convention unanimous- 
ly adopted the recommendation to con- 
duct an investigation. 


Lady Barbers Barred from Union.— 
A resolution was presented urging that 
the Executive Council use its good of- 
fices in order that lady barbers might 


be admitted to membership in the Jour- 


neymen Barbers’ International Union 
of America, or failing in this that feder- 
al charters be granted to such groups 
of lady barbers as made application for 
the same. The sponsors of the resolu- 
tion advocated its adoption on the basis 
that one of the cardinal aims of the 
American Federation of Labour was 
the organization of all wage earners 
regardless of race, creed, color or Sex. 
The Committee on Executive Council’s 
Report in recommending non-concur- 
rence, which was approved by the Con- 
vention, emphasized that there was also 
entailed in the resolution a question of 
union autonomy and _ jurisdictional 
rights, and consequently, rejected the 
proposal, stating that ‘‘it would be an 
unwarranted invasion on the part of 
the convention to undertake to prescribe 
to an affiliated organization the character 
or qualifications of its; membership’’. 


The substance of other projects en- 
dorsed by this committee and approved 
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by the convention were: (1) the under- 
taking of more extensive organization 
among migratory workers; (2) urging 
of continuous effort for fire prevention; 
and (8) the supporting by the indivi- 
dual membership and all affiliated or- 
ganizations of the A. F. of L. National 
Non-Partisan Political Campaign. 


Report of Committee on Shorter Work Day 


In submitting its report the commit- 
tee on a shorter work day considered 
that in the realization of a shorter work 
day the destructive effects of unemploy- 
ment would be eliminated. One of the 
resolutions dealt with by this committee 
was a plea for assistance from all af- 
fiiated bodies of the A. F. of L. to 
aid the textile workers in the Southern 
States in their fight for a forty-eight 
hour work week. Another resolution 
urged convention support to the exten- 
sion of the Saturday half holiday in 
government establishments. Both reso- 
lutions were approved. 


Report of Committee on Laws 


The chief recommendations of the com- 
mittee dealing with the constitution and 
by-laws of the Federation had to do 
with amending the constitution so that 
the Executive Council would have au- 
thority to change the venue of the con- 
vention if it found that proper facili- 
ties for the holding of the same were 
lacking in the,city named by the as- 
sembled delegates; and also the chang- 
ing of the date of the convention, during 
the years of presidential elections, from 
the first Monday in October to the third 
Monday in November. After some de- 
bate, these resolutions were adopted. 


Report of Committee on Legislation 


The report of the committtee on legis- 
lation was made under several captions. 
As regards immigration, the Committee 
expressed itself as being in favor of a 
more stringent policy under which im- 
migration would be curtailed below the 
present quotas. The committee also re- 
affirmed the position of the A. F. of L. 
on the subject of Asiatic exclusion, the 
convention concurring in both these mat- 
ters. 
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Under the caption of ‘‘Convict La- 
bour’’, the eommittee recommended 
that the Executive Council call a con- 
ference of the representatives of affiliat- 
ed trade unions, affected by the compe- 
tition of convict labour ‘‘with a view of 
devising effective means of abolishing 
this menace’’. 


Under the heading of ‘‘Labour Le- 
gislation’’ the committee reported on 
a number of measures enacted into law 
by the 67th Congress together with a 
number of other proposed laws which 
were defeated through the vigilance of 
organized labour. 


With respect to the ‘‘Civil Service 
Retirement Law’’, the committee urged 
remedial legislation to correct what it 
regarded as inadequacies in the present 
Iederal retirement system. In addi- 
tion, the committee viewed with favour 
the passage of the Classification Act 
whereby ‘‘the annual fight for the con- 
tinuation of the bonus for Federal and 
District of Columbia employees will be 
no longer necessary’’, the bonus, under 
the provisions of this act, becoming a 
part of the base pay. 


Report of Committee on International Labour 
Relations 


In dealing with the Executive Coun- 
eil’s report on the subject of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
the committee on international labour 
relations noted that there had been no 
change in the attitude of the Interna- 
tional Federation toward meeting any 
of the objections raised by the American 
Wederation of Labour, and which were 
conditional upon affiliation. The com- 
mittee, however, recommended continu- 
ance of negotiations’’ in the hope that 
opportunity may yet be had for affilia- 
tion with the organized workers of the 
old world’’. 


The committee also commented favor- 
ably upon the efforts of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour in develop- 
ing understanding between the masses 
of the people of the United States and 
the countries to the south, especially in 
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regard to Mexico where much has been 


accomplished toward ending official 
estrangement. 
A resolution outlining alleged  in- 


human conditions prevailing in Venez- 
uela was before the convention, and it 
was decided to refer the allegations to 
the president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labour with instructions to ap- 
pear before the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State, plac- 
ing before them the conditions com- 
plained of. 


Report of Committee on Adjustment 


Two controversies over jurisdictional 
matters were submitted, in the form of 
resolutions, to the committee on adjust- 
ment. In the case of the dispute be- 
tween the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and the Brotherhood 
of Railway Signalmen of America, in 
which the former claimed that the latter 
were engaged in organization coming 
under jurisdiction agreed upon as be- 
longing to the signalmen, the committee 
reported that an arrangement had been 
effected, after conference, whereby the 
two parties agreed to meet in Chicago 
in February, 1924. The convention ap- 
proved of this arrangement. The other 
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dispute involved the International 
Union of Steam and Operating En- 
gineers and the Quarry Workers Inter- 


national Union over men _ engaged 
in the operation of engines in 
quarries. The Committee heard both 
parties to the dispute and recom-- 


mended that jurisdiction over these 
workers be accorded to the union 
of steam and operating engineers. In 
the report of the Executive Council, re- 
ference was made to its activities in en- 
deavoring to adjust certain jurisdiction- 
al controversies which had engaged its 
attention. 


Officers for 1923-1924 


The election of officers, resulted as 
follows: President, Samuel Gompers ; 
first vice-president, James Duncan; se- 
cond vice-president, Joseph F. Valentine ; 
third vice-president, Frank Duffy; fourth 
vice-president, Wm. Green; fifth vice- 
president, T. A. Rickert; sixth vice- 
president, Jacob Fischer ; seventh vice- 
president, Matthew Woll; eight vice- 
president, Martin F. Ryan; treasurer, 
Daniel J. Tobin; secretary, Frank Mor- 
rison. 


KI] Paso, Texas, was chosen as the con- 
vention city for 1924. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF CANADIAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


THe Canadian Federation of Labour 

held its fifteenth annual convention 
on September 24 to 26, at Ottawa, re- 
presentatives of the following trade 
unions attending: Bricklayers’, Plaster- 
ers’ and Masons’ Federation, Quebec; 
Plasterers’ Local No. 8, of Montreal; 
Trades and Labour Council of Montreal; 
of Ottawa; 


Union, No. 2, of Quebec; Trades and 


_ Labour Council, of Calgary; Canadian 
Street Railwaymen of Toronto; Elec- 
trical Trades Union of Toronto; Cana- 
dian Pattern Workers Union, of Tor- 


onto. President David Giroux, of Mon- 
treal, occupied the chair. 

The convention unanimously approv- 
ed a proposal introduced by the Calgary 
Street Railway Employees Union and 
the Trades and Labour Council of Cal- 
gary, that a western subsidiary council 
of the Federation should be established, 
provided that the new subsidiary coun- 
cil should not interfere with the per 
capita tax due to the central Federa- 
tion. The western delegates pointed out 
that the new branch council was for the 
purpose of routine business and organ- 
ization only, and that many western 
trades would likely be enrolled provid- 
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ing funds, and an organizer conversant 
with working conditions in the west, 
were available. 


The federal government will be ask- 
ed to change the date of Labour Day 
from the first Monday in September; 
and to establish a fund to provide loans 
for workinemen’s homes. 


A resolution from the Labourers’ 
Union of Quebee in regard to the au- 
thorization of strikes, was approved, to 
the effect that in the event of any dif- 
ficulty arising with the employers, a 
report shall be made by the men to the 
executive board of the Federation, who 
shall confer with the local executive, 
and the two executives may jointly 
order a strike, but in no case may the 
local stop work without such consent 
having first been obtained. 


A fee of 50 cents was required to be 
paid in future by.members introduced 
by chartered locals of the Federation, 
in addition to the initiation fee, the ex- 


SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


‘T HE sixty-eighth session of the Inter- 
“national Typographical Union was 
held at Atlanta, Ga., on August 13 to 
18, under the presidency of Mr. Charles 
P. Howard, with 268 delegates present 
representing a membership of 68,144. 


The Seeretary’s report to the con- 
vention showed a decline in member- 
ship of 602 during the year, which it 
was claimed might be due in part to 
the strike assessment. The receipts for 
the fiseal year ending May 31, 1923, 
were $7,530,814 and the expenditures 
$6,765,115. Over $5,000,000 was spent 
for strike benefits and the general run- 
ning expenses of the organization; 
$823,434.63 for old age pensions, $394,- 
235.40 for death benefits, and $245,- 
321.70 for the Union Printers’ Home. 
All the funds showed an increase ex- 
eept the pension fund in which there 
was a decrease of $121,834.35. The 
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tra fee to be forwarded to the treasurer 
of the Federation. On the suggestion 
of the committee on laws it was decided 
that all vicepresidents must visit the 
unions in their district every three 
months, and report on conditions to the 
president. The salaries of the president 
and secretary remain as formerly, name- 
ly, $250 per annum for the president, 
and $360 for the secretary, payable 
quarterly. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: president, David Gi- 
roux, Montreal; first vice-president, G. 
W. Potts, Toronto; second vice-presi- 
dent, R. Hasey, Calgary; third vice- 
president, P. Normandeau, Montreal; 
fourth vice-president, A. Poulin, Que- 
bee, Que.; secretary-treasurer, C. J. 
Whitley, Toronto. The provincial vice-. 
presidents appointed by the president 
are: G. W. McCollum, Ontario; A. Ma- 
rois, Quebec; and W. Barrett, Alberta. | 

The place of next meeting will be: 
selected by the executive committee. 





increase in the general fund was $593,- 
905.35 and that of the mortuary fund 
$309,974.14. The total number of resi- 
dents in the Union Printers’ Home dur- 
ing the year was 2,532 or a monthly 
average of 211, and the average cost 
per month per resident was $66.82. 


The amount received from Canadian 
unions during the year was $373,242.48 
apportioned as follows: $284,053.10 to 
the. International Fund; $35,984.20 to 
the Pension Fund; $17,189.70 to the 
Union Printers’ Home and $36,015.48 to 
the Mortuary Fund. The benefits drawn 
amounted to $1,805,612.84 including 
$14,150 from Mortuary Fund; $1,753,-. 
542.84 from the strike fund; and $87,- 
920 from the pension fund. (It is stated 
that these figures do not show the sum| 
expended to maintain Canadian mem- 
bers at the Home, the expenses of re- 
presentatives in Canada, the soldiers’ 
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dues refunded to them, or the spezial 
assistance given the typographical con- 
ference on the Canadian side of the 
line). 


The president reported that on May 
20, 1923, there were on strike rolls 
3,118 members in ninety-five jurisdic- 
tions, of whom 2,660 were reported as 
drawing benefits as compared with 
0,962 members on strike rolls in 126 
jurisdictions on November 1, 1922. On 
January 28, 1923, the assessment rate 
contributed by the members was reduc- 
ed from 5 per cent to 3 per cent which 
was collectible for a period of sixteen 
_weeks, until May 20, at which time it 
dropped to 2 per cent. At the end of 
May there were on strike in Canada 
999 members embracing the following 
jurisdictions; British Columbia with 18 
on strike; Nova Scotia with 38; Mani- 
toba with 97; Quebee with 301; and 
Ontario with 545. He stated that since 
the beginning of July 1922, 148 unions 
were reported to headquarters as hav- 
ing negotiated new contracts providing 
for increases over former rates. These 
include newspaper offices at Toronto, 
newspaper and job offices at Brantford, 
newspaper offices at Montreal 
(English), newspaper offices at Ottawa 
and newspaper and job offices at 
Sarnia. A number of unions are also 
listed as having maintained the wage 
scale provided for in the previous con- 
tract either through negotiation of a 
new agreement, extension of old, or by 
permitting conditions to continue under 
what is generally termed an oral agree- 
ment. Among these are mentioned 
newspaper and job offices at St. John, 
N.B.; Brandon, Man.; Kitchener, Ont.; 
Kingston, Ont.; Sydney, N.S.; and 
Regina, Sask. The total number of 
unions providing for a work-week of 
less than 48 hours, including 7 unions 
which provide for the shorter week for 
operators only, are stated to be 238. 
These include 19 Canadian unions as 
follows: 
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No. of 
Local No. hours 
Alberta— 
OSH Seg eh PRLNE: % 21 WO AGI rai: nie i io las rage na 45 
RUSTE EO Wy OP te Pe, TARR rita. 45 
eetWhTI re MBM TIMI. AP hes 45 
Modieined miiat, 40h) crits’. bes eletesie eis dct 
British Columbia— 
ITE DTAOITY Fo GET sore Sestih pur nny serio UG eaves 44 
PNGUSO Nay BAO ie) Salar as So asiapalat ehepyal sie ays 45 
INGW) WRSLIDINSLEL, (O07) oc tat us gue te 45 
PACIVERM EVP OU GI TAL ON Wave bleedin ine aera & 44 
AOU VCE VEO sR ie atte h cy al dieunis 45 
Whe PU A ik Eel tebe Winn BRM i Ulla 4 
Ni Pep Ory AOD is kia! oie 31 Nie sleet h ist 45 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg, 191 (night, 43%4)....... 10 
Ontario— 
Hamiton wd 20 Cntont y 4b) eae are ATA, 
ono sbon A048 Osa A Oe oer 47 
Teodony Der twigh beech. vey iar. 44, 
Ottawa, 102). (night; 434g). 6.) hs. 4614 
Woronto, (Ot. (night, 4) ta Wenn 4 ae 46% 
Saskatchewan— 
Prince Albert, 705 (night, 42)...... 44. 
Switt' Current, 720 (might) 42) 076. v1, 44 


The president stated that the statis- 
tical bureau authorized at the 1922 
convention had been established at 
headquarters for the purpose of pro- 
perly equipping committees of local 
unions and assisting them when ar- 
bitration is undertaken, and that the 
success attained even in the early 
stages of the work attested the im- 
portance of continuing the work. 

In dealing with the subject of ap- 
prenticeship, he claimed that it cost 
more to make competent printers in 
trade schools than in the composing 
room where machinery and equipment 
are available without large unpro- 
ductive investments, and journeymen’ 
printers act as instructors without per- 
mitting such added duties to interfere 
with their output. He described the 
steps already taken by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union for the. 
training of apprentices. He explained 
that units of a linotype school have 
been established in a number of cities. 
(One of the most recent and most suc- 
cessful ig the school started in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in co-operation with the 
local typographical union). One pur- 
pose of the project, he stated, was to 
transform the surplus of union printers 
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made idle by the increased use of ma- 
ehine;; into machinist-operators, and 
thus furnish competent help in plants 
which have one or two typesetting 
machines, and another was to reduce 
the number of members out of employ- 
ment whom it has been necessary to 
maintain upon strike rolls. The Typo- 
graphical Union had maintained a cor- 
respondence course of apprentices for 
a number of years. It was desired, 
however, to extend the scope of the 
educational programme and to hasten 
results. Mr. Howard pointed out that 
the laws of the union on apprenticeship 
were based on recognition of the fact 
that the printshop is the place to learn 
the printing business. Young men who 
ean afford to pay for education will not 
spend years learning a manual trade, 
but will direct the efforts toward learn- 
ing a profession, which is the reason the 
Typographical Union feels called upon 
to devote time and money to the task 
of educating apprentices. 


A number of changes were made in 
the by-laws respecting apprentices at 
the convention. Provision was made 
for semi-annual instead of annual 
examination of apprentices, and for 
making it compulsory for apprentices 
in their last three years to take the les- 
sons in printing, that apprentices in 
their last two years must attend at 
least 50 per cent of all regular union 
meetings in order to qualify for full 
membership; and that all applicants 
for membership shall be required to 
‘pass a practical and technical examina- 
tion given by the apprentice committee 
of the subordinate union to which such 
application is made. 


Among the resolutions adopted were 
the following: 


That provision be made in scales where 
possible for adjusting complaints as to in- 
sanitary conditions in workrooms by a joint 
committee representing the local union and 
the employers. 


That the board of trustees be authorized 
to make an allowance of $1 per week to mem- 
bers of the International Typographical 
Union resident at the Union Printers’ Home. 
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That the board of trustees of the Union 
Printers’ Home make a full investigation 
into the merits of the claims for improved 
treatment of tuberculvsis advanced by the 
different schools of medicine. 

That all candidates for office either union 
or public, be compelled to declare at least 
five articles of wearing apparel bearing the 
union label, local unions to enact laws in 
conformity therewith. 

That subordinate unions give closer at- 
tention to the letting of contracts for publie 
printing, the status of the bidders, and where 
they receive the business that gives their 
plants financial standing. 

That the executive council be instructed 
to consider the purchase of a central ‘business 
property at the headquarters city for the 
dual purpose of providing union offices and 
a reasonable return on the money invested. 

That the executive council make an in- 
vestigation to ascertain the advisability of 
dealing directly with the general offices of 
the Western Newspaper Union, and _ thus 
avoid the present condition of part of a com- 
pany’s composing rooms being ‘‘rat’’ and 
part union. 

That local unions within a radius of 500 
miles from thé place where a strike has 
oceurred be notified through a weekly bul- 
letin, keeping them as fully informed as 
possible on the conduct of said strike, the 
expense to be borne by the International 
Typographical Union. 

That the convention strongly urges the 
executive council to resist any attempt to 
call off the fight for the forty-four hour 
workweek; and that strike benefits be con- 
tinued to all original striking members who 
eannot be placed in situations in accordance 
with the laws of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

That the International Typographical 
Union endorse the work of the joint con- 
ference on retirement of government em- 
ployees and pledges its support in bringing 
about an increase in wages and better work- 
ing conditions for employees in the govern- 
ment printing office of the United States. 


That a committee of three be appointed 
by the president with the approval of the 
executive council to make a complete in- 
quiry into the workings of the old age pen- 
sion and mortuary benefit funds, and to re- 
port at the next convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 


That the executive council co-operate with 
the local unions in the northwest that are 
menaced by so-called ‘‘schools of printing’’ 
and afford such local unions every aid and 
support, in securing information as to the 
activities of such schools and informing the 
membership generally on the developments 
as they occur. 
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CONDITIONS IN THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A number of reports were issued by 
) the United States Coal Commission 
in October in addition to those which 
have already been summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerre (see LAaBour Gazerrs, 
October, 1923, pages 1054 and 1130 and 


Reports of the United States Coal Commission 


previous issues). These include a study 
of labour turnover in the bituminous coal 
industry, an examination of wage rates, 
a study of underground management in 
bituminous mines, and a report of in- 
vestments and profits in anthracite 
mining, 


Labour Turnover in the Bituminous Coal Mining Industry 


With regard to labour turnover the 
summary and conclusions of the Com- 
mission were in part as follows: 


The study of labour turnover in the bitum- 
inous coal mines of the country for 1921 
shows all varieties and extremes when looked 
at mine by mine and district by district. The 
study has shown percentages ranging from 
7 per cent in a sizeable mine in Northern 
Ohio to 459 per cent for another in North- 
eastern Kentucky. It has shown contracts for 
districts ranging from 30 per cent for Michi- 
gan to 224 per cent for the Kenova-Thacker 
region of West Virginia. 


For the country as a whole the degree of 
turnover for the industry does not appear to 
be greater than that which is accepted as the 
common experience of industries generally. 
The result for the 691 mines studied for the 
year 1921 are as follows: Total average on 
rolls, 122,048; all separations on rolls, 121,- 
840; turnover percentage, 99.9. 


As was pointed out in the report on turn- 
over in the anthracite industry this does not 
differ greatly, and in fact is less than the 
experience of industrial concerns during 1913- 
14 and 1917-18. Brissenden and Frankel* in 
their study of turnover in some 160 varying 
concerns found an average for 1913-14 of 115 
per cent. For 1917-18, a wartime year, the 
turnover averaged, they found, was 180 per 
cent. Their tables show that it was uniformly 
the experience for larger employers to have 
the lesser rate of turnover. For concerns 
employing less than 1,000, which are more 
comparable in size to coal mines, the 1913- 
14 average for 29 concerns was 146 per cent 
and the 1917-18 average for 67 concerns, 221 
per cent. 


*Labour Turnover in Industry, MacMillan, 
1922, 


The anthracite report also gave the turn- 
over percentages from a 1921 study of 11 in- 
dustrial establishments in Philadelphia, made 
by the Industrial Research Department of the 
Wharton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The turnover percentages of these 
were as follows: 22, 36, 41, 59, 64, 110, 66, 
140, 145, and 183. 


The general experience of the bituminous 
industry in 1921 does not differ greatly from 
that of the anthracite industry during the 
same year. The medium percentages for the 
three anthracite districts were as follows: 
Lehigh, 55, Schuylkill, 115, Wyoming, 100. 
The average for the three districts would not 
be far from the 1921 figures for the bitum- 
inous industry since Lehigh, though it has the 
least turnover, is much the smallest of the 
anthracite districts. 


However, most progressive industrial estab- 
lishments giving attention to the costs of 
labour turnover are not content with seeing 
a 100 per cent per annum figure. A certain 
amount of labour turnover is undoubtedly 
healthful to an organization, but it would seem 
that there is somewhere, though unestablish- 
ed, a point of stability that lends to the great- 
est productiveness. Concerns maintaining a 
turnover percentage less than 50 per cent con- 
sider that a most satisfactory figure. . . 


The opinion of some non-union operators is 
that the men move quickly if work becomes 
slack and there is the faintest rumor of work 
elsewhere. The shifting rates of pay, from 
mine to mine, probably induce some of this 
movement among workers, seeking the best 
rate or the best working advantages. 


In any event, such high rates of turnover as 
exist in some of the non-union districts are 
certainly unhealthful from a managerial point 
of view. If organization morale, familiarity 
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with the establishment, and settled community 
make-up have any value, the waste is certain- 
ly high in such districts as Logan where but 
25 per cent of the mine work force is stable 
or steady throughout the year, and the turn- 
over runs up to 2380 per cent per annum. 


The mixed union-non-union districts of Ten- 
nessee and New River-Winding Gulf (W. Va.) 
present a peculiar contrast to the extremes of 
the union and non-union districts. The turn- 
over percentage in Tennessee is shown as 122, 
and that of the New River-Winding Gulf, 148. 
The non-union district has a greater percent- 
age than Tennessee and four less than New 
River-Winding Gulf. No union districts have 
higher percentages than these two. 


Within the districts, however, there do not 
appear to be any marked differences in the 
experiences of non-union and union mines... 

The study has shown some contrasts in the 
turnover among the occupational groups. For 
the 691 mines covered the percentages of 
turnover for the five occupational groups are 
as follows: 


Average No. Total Turnover 
on rolls separations per cent 


Machine miners... 5,171 3,916 75.7 
Pick miners..\.... 30,807 29,763 96.6 
Tmacera) iicaty ie 39,891 43 825 109.8 
Inside day men... 30,874 28,534 92.4 
Outside day men.. 14,646 15,032 102.6 


The lowress cof the figures for the machine 
miners may be explained by the fact that this is 
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preferred work and that earnings are probably 
better in this group. The loaders perhaps 
have the hardest task in mining, and _ this 
would explain in a degree the higher rate in 
this group. Some surprise may be occasioned 
by the fact that the turnover is greater among 
outside day men than inside day men. It has 
been something of a popular belief that men 
preferred to work above ground. This 10 
point difference is not explainable from data 
available. It is of interest to note that the 
median percentage of stability in the 33 dis- 
tricts is 59 for inside day men and 65 for 
outside day men... 


The study has shown chiefly these things: 


1. That the turnover for the industry as a 
whole is not remarkably high, as compared with 
other industries, although it is excessive in some 
districts. 


2. That for various reasons labour much 
more unstable in non-union districts than union 
districts. 


3. That in mixed non-union and union dis- 
tricts the turnover percentage occupies a mid- 
dle point between the extremes of the other 
two. 


4. That the turnover among machine miners 
is noticeably lower than that for the other two 
tonnage worker groups, pick miners and 
loaders. 


5. That the turnover is higher among out- 
side day men than among inside day men, al- 
though the stability is greater in the first 
group. 


Underground Management in Bituminous Coal Mining 


In the report on underground man- 
agement the Commission expresses the 
opinion that reduction can be made in 
the cost of production through improve- 
ment of operating methods without any 
reduction in wage rates by development 
and efficient application of mechanical 
devices to replace hand loading; better 
control and coordination or underground 
operations, particularly cutting, loading 
and haulage; standardization and co- 
ordination of the work of the individual 
mine worker; standardization of details 
of construction and dimensions of mine 
ears, locomotives, track and all other 
equipment; and multiple shifting of 
work in the mines and preparation 
plants, thus obtaining greater produc- 
tion with the same plant investment. 

In the detailed report on this subject 
the above principles are amplified and 


a brief description is given of the pre- 
vailing methods of carrying on the 
work, with an account of the duties of 
the mine foreman who ig the chief un- 
derground official. It is noted that 
the bituminous coal mining industry is 
just entering on the last stage of reduc- 
ing manual labour through the intro- 
duction of machinery. Among the mines 
observed two were practically machine 
operated in the cutting, drilling and 
loading. This change, it is claimed, will 
reduce the cost of coal at the mines by 
30 per cent and will automatically elim- 
inate the high cost mines and the wagon 
mines which by absorbing so large a por- 
tion of the transportation service lower 
the working time of the better mines 
thus unduly increasing their costs. 
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Investments and Profits in Anthracite Mining 


In its report on investments and pro- 
fits in anthracite mining the Commis- 
sion states that because this business is 
one of markedly varying costs, and be- 
cause, therefore, some operators pay very 
large dividends while others pay very 
small ones or sometimes none at all, 
there is no single figure that represents 
either the profit per ton or the percent 
return on investment. 


The margins per ton were found to 
vary between extremely wide limits. 
Three operators reported a margin in 
excess of $1.50 per ton in the year 1921, 
while eight other operators reported a 
loss of over $1.50 per ton in the same 
year. ' Uhe latter, however, were!’ very 
small producers contributing only one 
per cent of the total output while the 
former mined 7.6 per cent of the total. 
Thirty-nine operators reported for 1921 
either no margin of profit or a sales 
realization less than cost. 


The principal facts found by the com- 
mission were summarized as follows: 


1. No average figure either of margin 
per ton or per cent return on investment 
can fairly represent the profit in anthracite 
mining. Because of great inequalities in cost 
and in selling arrangements some operators 
make very large profits and others very 
small profits. The margins per ton between 
cost and sales realization in ordinary times 
range from less than nothing to over $2.00 
a ton. The per cent return on book value of 
investment in coal ranges all the way from 
a loss to 138 per cent. (One independent 
operator, year 1917). 


2, There has been a very large increment 
in value so that the lands are now worth 
on the market more than they used to be 
although a third of the coal is gone. The 
Commission could not obtain the original cost 
of more than one or two of the properties. It 
did find that the present book values contain 
eertain ‘‘Write-ups’’ or revaluations of as- 
sets amounting to at least $186,000,000 and 
in addition there were memorandum accounts 
kept for Federal Tax purposes indicating 
further appreciation of $40,000,000. 


38. The latest of the foregoing revalua- 
tions, however, was as of 1913. Since 1913 
a further huge increment in market value 
has accrued to the owners of the property. 


A committee of engineers appointed by us 
estimates the present market value of mines 
and minerals tas $989,000,000. The book 
values, allowing for companieg§ and _ hold- 
ings not examined by the accountants, are 
in the neighborhood of $600,000,000. This 
indicates a further increment of hundreds 
of millions of dollars inuring to the owners 
if the engineers’ estimates based on earn- 
ings are accepted. 


4, The profits are increasing. Total net 
income is increasing, dividends are increas- 
ing, amd surpluses are increasing, earned 
surpluses as well as surplus arising through 
revaluations. The margin per ton is in- 
creasing. 


During the year, 1922, when there was 
a five-months strike, the average total f.o.b. 
mine cost for the year as a whole exceeded 
the sales realization of the operators. Their 
margins per ton for the last quarter of 1922 
and the first quarter of 1923 were the lar- 
gest on record. Though the market condi- 
tions of 1923 are not expected to last, it is 
found that the present margins show a large 
increase over pre-war, even after deducting 


federal taxes. 


5. Luabour cost and other costs also show 
a large inerease over pre-war figures, but 
the increase in price has been such that the 
operators margin since the war has on the 
whole been about the same percentage of 
the sales realization that it used to be. 


6. The practice of many companies of car- 
rying large reserves of coal lands held for 
future use, adds to costs through taxation 
and conceals profits. The largest of the 
railroad coal eompanies—the Philadelphia and 
Reading—a high operating cost company—is 
overburdened with reserves sufficient to last 
more than two hundred years. On this total 
investment it has shown an inadequate re- 
turn, the loss having been made up by the 
large earnings of the affiliated railroad. 
Freed from the carrying charge of this excess 
reserve it could make an adequate return. 





The amount of the increment in value of 
coal lands is a matter deserving careful 
consideration, not only with respect to an- 
thracite but also with respect to bituminous 
coal. If this increase in market value is to 
continue indefinitely piling up _ carrying 
charges to be added to current prices an 
intolerable burden will be laid on the con- 
sumer. Taxes and interest on coal not to 
be mined within forty years are not pro- 
perly chargeable to present operations. 
Speculation in land should not be confused 
with mining coal. 
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The following recommendations were 


made: 

1. In order to permit the public as a 
whole ‘to share in the good fortune of the 
low cost, high-profit operator, we recom- 
mend that differential taxation shall be ap- 
plied to differential advantage. Sweeping 
horizontal cuts cannot be made in present 
mine prices and margins without serious 
injury to many high-cost operators, whose 
output is needed. Taxes falling lightly on 
the low-profit operator and more heavily on 
the high profit operator in proportion to his 
ability to pay will benefit the consumer 
indirectly through lightening the tax bur- 
den elsewhere and will accomplish this 
without raising prices. 


2. To protect the public against un- 
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justified increases in price, we recommend 
complete publicity of accounts through a 
Federal agency with power to compel reports, 
and to prescribe the form of accounts. 


Because of the large increase in operators’ 
margins per ton since the strike of 1922, 
and the possibility of further increases in 
price as a result of the recent settlement, 
we believe that such current publicity as to 
costs, margins and profits should begin at 
once. Unless the public is protected by 
publicity of accounts, we are apprehensive 
that the concentrated control of the indus- 
try may take indefensible profits. 


3. The consumer has in his own hands a 
measure of protection against unreasonable 
profits. We commend to consumers the use 
of substitute fuels. 


Wage Rates in the Bituminous Coal Industry 


The report on wage rates was in part 
as follows :— 


Two outstanding factors have exerted a 
profound influence on the character of the 
wage structure. The over development of the 
bituminous coal industry has been the most 
important factor. During the past twenty 
years the annual working time in the industry 
as a whole has averaged more than 200 days. 
With the exception of the years 1917 and 
1918 which reflected the stimulus of war con- 
ditions the number of days lost annually has 
not been less than 72 days, and in periods of 
market inactivity the number of idle days has 
frequently risen to over 100, reaching a max- 
imum of 150 days of lost operation in 1921. 
High tonnage rates for picce workers and high 
day rates for men paid by the day have thus 
been necessitated in an effort to secure an 
adequate annual wage during the days of the 
years on which employment is available. 


This factor of over development, therefore, 
has had a profound influence on the general 
level of the wage structure. But the effort to 
overcome the factor of a short annual working 
time by a compensatory wage level has failed 
to meet the problem satisfactorily, because of 
this very over-development and the different 
way in which it affects different mines. Thus, 
if 200 days were an average annual working 
period and all mines approximated anywhere 
close to this average, a wage which would give 
an adequate annual earning for 200 days work 
would solve the difficulty from the wage earn- 
ers point of view. But unfortunately this has 
not been the case. In a year averaging 200 
days, many mines may not work over a 100 
or 125 days, while other mines have operated 
well up towards 300 days. A wage based on 
the 200 day average, therefore, gives very 
high earnings to the men fortunate enough to 


be in the mines operating nearly the full 
working days of the year, while it fails to give 
adequate annual earnings to those who find 
themselves in the group of mines working 100 
days. If these marked diflerences in days of 
operation were confined to separate fields, that 
is, if practically all mines in one field worked 
a large number of days while practically all 
those in other fields work a smaller number of 
days, the pressure for increased rates of pay 
would not be felt equally in both fields, but 
would exert itself most strongly in the fields 
with the fewest number of working days. 
But the differences in working time are not 
thus marked and_ segregated by the limits 
of different fields. The greatest contrast may 
be found between mines in the same field. 
One mine with natural advantages and which 
has secured contracts for nearly its whole out- 
put may work steadily throughout the year, 
while neighbouring mines almost within sight 
of this mine, may be shutting down over half 
the time because of inability to compete in 
the common markets. The result, therefore, 
has been for this pressure of increased rates 
to be felt throughout the entire organized 
field. 


The wide differences in physical conditions 
of operation and of availability of markets 
has, however, entered into the fixing of wage 
rates and has been a second strong factor in 
fixing a differential in wages in different dis- 
tricts of the unionized fields. It has been a 
marked tendency of collective bargaining in 
some industries to bring about standard rates 
for organized occupations over large territories. 
This has been particularly marked in recent 
years in the railroad world where organization 
has brought about a condition in which in 
many instances the men in a given occupation 
receive exactly the same wage everywhere in 
the United States. In contrast to this the - 
mine workers organization, as far back as 
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1886, agreed with the operators on the prin- 
ciple that differential rates would have to be 
agreed upon in order to enable the poorer 
mines to continue in competition with the bet- 
ter mines. 


The agreement of 1886, known as the Colum- 
bus agreement, was signed by operators and 
miners of Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Western 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. The follow- 
ing year, these states, with the exception of 
West Virginia, drew up a new scale. The 
states named have come to be known ag the 
Central Competitive Field. The interstate 
agreements were of short duration. Friction 
arose among the operators. It was alleged 
that Ohio because of her large representation 
at the conferences was favoured in the estab- 
lished wage scales. In Illinois, the Grape 
Creek operators of Danville, claiming that the 
wage scale forced too high a mining price on 
them, locked out their employees. A series 
of strikes were declared which spread through- 
out the state. Wage cuts followed. 


In 1888, Illinois, because of internal dissen- 
sion, was unable to become a party to the 
agreement of the year. The following year 
Indiana was compelled to withdraw; Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania maintained agreements 
until 1890 and made persistent efforts to hold 
prices and rates until 1894. 


With the termination of the interstate agree- 
ment in 1888 prices were immediately cut in 
a wild effort to gain and hold markets. From 
that year until 1898 there was a succession of 
strikes in the central competitive field. By 
1897 the industry was practically disorganized. 
The average days worked for the entire in- 
dustry for the three-year period 1894-96, in- 
elusive, were 186. (Mineral Resources of the 
OO boll, (Pato ade Dp Goo la. Wages had 
received heavy cuts and _ profitable pro- 
duction was practically impossible. A strike 
was called in 1897 which spread through- 
out the central competitive field. This strike 
resulted in the joint conference of 1898 and 
an interstate agreement which established a 
basic eight-hour day and mining prices and 
rates for the basing districts of Illinois, In- 
diana, Western Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


This agreement was renewed with minor 
modification and wage adjustments during the 
period 1899 to 1906. In the latter year the 
members of the joint conference were unable 
to agree on a new scale. As a result contracts 
were negotiated locally in each district. In 
1908 the Illinois operators refused to be a party 
to the joint conference, but rejoined the group 
in 1910. From 1908 to 1916, inclusive, these 
conferences were held biennially and interstate 
agreements were maintained with the excep- 
tion of the years 1910 and 1914, when the con- 
ference deadlocked over the scale of wages to 
be paid. During the interim, local contracts 
were arranged. 
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The agreement of 1916 was to have remained 
in force until March 31, 1918. However, the 
rapid and unprecedented increase in the cost 
of living brought on by our entrance into the 
war and the difficulty of maintaining an 
adequate working force of mine workers in 
the face of the higher wages that were being 
paid in other industries, made necessary a 
readjustment of the wage rates. A supple- 
mentary agreement drawn up on April 12, 
1917, gave increases in rates to all classes of 
mine workers. In October of the same year, 
the parties to the agreement, in conjunction 
with the United States Fuel Administrator, 
gave new increases which were embodied in a 
second supplementary agreement extending the 
contract of 1916 as modified during the con- 
tinuation of the war and not to exceed two 
years from April 1, 1918. 


In 1919 the miners, at their biennial conven- 
tion demanded, among other things, a 60 per 
cent increase for all day, tonnage, yardage 
and dead work rates; a six-hour day, five days 
per week and the expiration of all contracts 
in the bituminous field before November is 
1919. Subsequent conferences were held by 
the operators and miners but no mutual un- 
derstanding was reached. Government agen- 
cies intervened without success. No agree- 
ment having been reached by November 1, 
1919, a general strike of all bituminous work- 
ers was called. This strike was ended by the 
appointment of the United States Bituminous 
Commission and the granting of a temporary 
increase of fourteen per cent to the wages of 
all mine workers. 


The award of this Commission granted the 
following increases which were to be applied 
to the rates prevailing on October 31, 1919, 
Le., the rates prior to the Garfield award of 
12) percent: 


Tonnage rates, pick and machine 

PAL ASAE OG AEN . 24e per ton 
Yardage, dead work, narrow work 

and room turning. , > ou (percent 
Day men. 2h eee . 20 per cent 

These increases gave the tonnage men ‘‘an 
average increase over 1919 of 31 per cent 
while day men, whose wages were advanced 
disproportionally under the Washington agree- 
ment, were given an average increase of 20 
per cent’’. (Majority report of the United 
States Bituminous Coal Commission, 1920, p. 
38). The award was incorporated in the agree- 
ment of March 31, 1920. This agreement, at 
the request of the United States Coal Com- 
mission, was re-affirmed in January, 1923, and 
extended to March 31, 1924. 


Factors Determining Wages in the Central 
Competitive Field. 


The first clause of the joint declaration 
of principles as formulated by the interstate 
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convention for the ‘Central 


field reads as follows: 


Competitive 


That this movement is founded and that 
it is to rest upon correct business ideas, 
competitive equality and upon well recogniz- 
ed principles of justice. (Proceedings of the 
Interstate Joint Convention, 1902, p. 51). 


In accordance with the theory of ‘com- 
petitive equality’, wages in this area 
were so fixed that all the mines in a district 
were able to produce coal and place it on the 
market. Earning capacity as a factor in wage 
setting was given secondary consideration 
How this theory works out in practice has 
been forcibly stated by a Southern linois 
operator at the state joint convention of 
1902 and 1903: 


We had banded together here so that the 
operators in every district might exist, not- 
withstanding the different conditions that 
prevail; and so long as we work on these 
lines some miners will have to accept less 
wages than others. So long as we work 
on competitive lines some operators will 
have to receive less compensation than 
they are really entitled to...... As long 
as we are working on the base we now 
have—that is, competition and regulating 
the earnings of the men in those lines so 
that one operator cannot drive another out 
of the market—some miners will suffer 
more or less and some operators will suffer 
more or less. 





We penalize the thick veins to support 
the mines where they have thin coal in 
order that they may live and go into the 
market. We don’t demur against that. It 
is a hardship that ordinarily we would con- 
sider from a commercial standpoint we 
ought not to fear, but we have got into 
this movement, and operators and miners 
alike have got to learn to suffer and do it 
patiently. I know Litchfield as well as hf 
know our own property. We conceded a 
market to them in order that they might 
live. We don’t ship in there; the operators 
have agreed to stay out so as to permit 
the management of that property to 
operate the mines and get an income to 
take care of it.’? (First paragraph—Joint 
Convention of Illinois Coal Operators and 
U. M. W. A., 1903, p. 51, Mr. Moorshead. 
Second paragraph—item, 1902, Eleventh 
Special Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor. Chapt. VI, pp. 391-394.) 


The principle underlying wage setting was 
pointed out with equal frankness by Mr. Joha 
Mitchell in his testimony before the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations. 


As I say, it is impossible to determine 
the cost solely upon the earnings of men, 
because if we were to do that, if we were 
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to say that a man could earn $4 a day at 
Danville he ought to earn $4 at every 
other mine, because if the board fixed 
entirely upon wages some of the mines 
could not operate; the physical condition 
of the mine and the freight rates would 
exclude them from the market; so that if 
there be some natural condition in the 
mining field that makes it more expensive 
to operate these mines at a base point, we 
have to understand what the mine owners, 
I think, all recognize that that burden 
should be carried in part by the mine owner 
by reduced profits, and part by the miners 
in less wages: so that in a rough way an 
attempt has been made to establish our 
mining scales, based upon the comparative 
opportunities of the different mining fields 
and perhaps upon the opportunities of the 
miners in the different fields to earn their 
wages. (Final Report and Testimony of 
the Commission on Industrial Relations, 
1916, Vol. I, p. 411.). 


The rates in the industry today are there- 
fore, the resultant of a combination of fac- 
tors—the application of the theories of com- 
petitive equality and of uniform earning 
capacity; the bargaining strength of the 
unions and operators, which varied from field 
to field; the condition of the labour market 
and other economic forces... 


Within recent years there has developed, 
among certain of the operators of the central 
competitive field a growing dissatisfaction 
with the interstate agreements. 


There are several reasons advanced for this 
change in attitude of the operators. They 
assert that ‘‘mihe labour as well as organized 
labour in other industries is demanding 
negotiation in unwieldy units’? and point out 
that ‘‘adequate and proper representation for 
wage agreement negotiations for such large 
areas give a conference body of such size and 
diversified opinion that the original intent 
and purpose of collective bargaining is made 
impossible.’’ (Coal Age, March 2, 1922, p. 
181). 


They further contend that the original 
conditions which resulted in the central com- 
petitive field arrangement have gradually 
disappeared and substantiate this contention 
with the statement that the active competi- 
tion between Western Pennsylvania and 
Southern Ohio on the one hand and Illinois 
and Indiana on the other no longer exists... 


A third factor that has had a marked 
influence on both the general level and upon 
the variations in the bituminous wage scale 
in certain parts of the country is the 
existence of large non-union fields. Taking 


the country as a whole, both tonnage and day 


rates are lower in non-union than in union 
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fields. If the relationship in earnings of the 
year 1921 is representative, the differences in 
rates are somewhat but not entirely offset as 
far as annual earnings are concerned by the 
greater number of days worked during the 
year. In 1921 the average number of starts 
made by tonnage men was 151 in non-union 
mines as compared with 135 in union mines. 
The average number of eight-hour days 
worked by day men were 200 and 185 respec- 
tively. Nevertheless the average annual 
earnings for both groups of workers was 
lower in the non-union operations, taking the 
country as a whole... 


Classification of Mine Workers. 


The wage-earners employed at the  bitu- 
minous coal mines are usually grouped into 
one of two classes; those whose working 
places are underground in the mine proper, 
generally called inside men, and those whose 
working places are on the surface, commonly 
referred to as outside men. In 1921 of the 
663,754 wage-earners in the industry, about 
85.5 per cent were inside men and 14.5 per 
cent worked on the surface.... 


Of the 567,289 employees working inside 
the mines in 1921, approximately 70 per cent 
were mining coal . . . Three out of every ten 
employees were engaged in the work of trans- 
porting the coal to the surface, as main- 
tenance of way men, or in keeping the ventila- 
tion system in operation... 


The 96,465 outside employees are scattered 
among a considerable number of occupations. 
The largest single group are the various 
engineers, who constituted about ten and a 
half per cent of the outside workers. The 
blacksmiths and their assistants are second 
in importance and represent 8.8 per cent. 
The firemen comprise eight per cent of the 
total outside force and the carpenters five 
and one half per cent. 


The employees in the bituminous industry 
are further classified into tonnage and day 
men. By tonnage men are meant those 
workers who actually mine the coal, that is, 
who undereut it with a pick or machine, 
shoot it down and load it into the mine ears. 
As a rule these men are piece workers. In 
this group are included the pick miners, the 
machine cutters and their helpers and the 
loaders. In general, the unit of payment is 
a ton of 2,000 pounds. Jn many of the mines 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland a 2,240 pound 
ton is used. Many of the non-union mines 
pay on a car basis. In some instances, espe- 
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cially in the case of machine cutters and their 
helpers a per day rate is paid. 


The remaining wage earners are generally 
referred to as day men. Most of these 
workers are paid on a daily basis. In some 
instances hourly or monthly rates are paid. 
Out of 663,754 men and boys employed in or 
around butiminous mines in 1921, about 60 
per cent were tonnage men. It is of interest 
to note that in the anthracite industry the 
percentage of men actually mining coal is 
only about 44 per cent. This difference is 
explained in part by the fact that anthracite 
coal mining, much more so than bituminous, 
is a manufacturing as well as an extractive 
industry and also because of the more com- 
plex system of mining necessitated by the 
pitching seams, the depth of the mines, the 
presence of water and the general geological 
structure of the coal beds. The anthracite 
product commonly contains larger quantities 
of slate, rock and other impurities. As a 
result the coal is sent through an elaborate 
mechanical process, thus requiring a larger 
percentage of day men . 


The collective contract made jointly by 
the representatives of the two sides for the 
entire competitive field fixes only the rates 
for the basing points,—that is the rate is 
fixed by the Hocking Valley district in Ohio, 
for Indiana, for the thin vein mines. of 
western Pennsylvania and for the Danville 
district of Illinois. The representatives of 
the other districts then hold separate meet- 
ings and agree upon rates fixing differentials 
above or below the rates agreed upon for the 
basing points. Thus the basic rate for Illinois 
fixed for the Danville district on April 1, 
1912, was 61 cents. Three other districts,— 
the Fifth, Ninth, and Chicago and Alton, paid 
the same rate as Danville. A number of 
other districts were given a_ differential 
advantage of a rate 4 cents per ton lower 
than the Danville rate, while the Fulton and 
Peoria districts were placed at 68 cents; the 
third vein of the Wilmington field was given 
a 95 cent rate, while one section of the First 
District was given a rate of $1.27 per ton, 
or more than twice the rate of the Danville 
district. 


The report sets forth the various kinds 
of work carried on by the tonnage men 


and the wide differences that are found 


in the coal seams of different mines, 
rendering meaningless a comparison of 
tonnage rates alone. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


TH third annual report of the De- 

partment of Labour of the Province 
of Ontario gives an account of the 
work of the Department and its various 
branches during the year 1922. (The 
similar report for 1921 was reviewed 
in the Lasour Gazette for February 
of the present year.) The report covers 
the operations of the boiler inspection, 
factory inspection, and stationary and 
hoisting engineers branches, the On- 
tario offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, the administration of 
the Employment Agencies Act, 1917, 
the Provincial Advisory Committee on 
Unemployment and _ other agencies 
for the relief of unemployment, and the 
Provincial Employment Service Coun- 
cil. A gradual improvement in labour 
conditions is noted during the year un- 
der review, especially in the metal 
trades, including foundries and ma- 
chine shops, textile and other sections 
of the manufacturing group, as well 
as the logging, mining and building 
industries. The marked increase re- 
corded in employment in the building 
industry was partly due to the exten- 
sive highway improvement in progress 
during the year. 


Employment Service 


The records for the year indicate 
that the Ontario offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada are now filling 
a larger place than formerly in the 
industrial life of the province. 
‘‘ Although the early months of the 
year found employment more scarce 
than it had been for a great many years 
in Ontario, over 100,000 men and 
women were placed in positions of as- 
sumed permanency, while casual work 
was provided for over 40,000 persons. 
This represents a total increase of ap- 
proximately 35,000 placements over 
the previous year’s showing, and is 
largely an indication of growing effi- 
ciency in the Service, together with 


evidence of the manner in which muni- 
cipalities who found it nezessary to 
provide relief work co-operated with 
the local public employment offices in 
assigning men to such employment’’. 
(The reports of the Employment Offices 
of the various provinces are summar- 
ized periodically in the MLaAsour 
GAZETTE). 

New duties have recently devolved 
upon the Employment Service in con- 
nection with immigration, the Service 
being directly concerned both in mea- 
sures to prevent the entry into Canada 
of men or women to take positions for 
which qualified help is already available 
in the province, and also in the work of 
securing from abroad and placing in the 
province workers of unusual qualifica- 
tions. The Federal Department of Im- 
migration and Colonization, before per- 
mitting a worker, other than agricultur- 
al or domestic, to enter Canada from 
other countries, requires from the Di- 
rector of the Employment Service a cer- 
tificate that there is a vacant position 
which the immigrant could fill, and for 
which there is no worker available in 
Canada. The transfer of British work- 
ers 1s, aS a rule, effected through the co- 
operation of the national employment 
exchanges. All offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada now receive 
a bulletin from the British Service in 
which lists are given of specially quali- 
fied workers willing to go to Canada. 
These lists, it is stated, are particularly 
valuable to employers in the textile and 
engineering industries. The Employ- 
ment Service, moreover, co-operated with 
the municipalities in the work of re- 
lieving those for whom they could not 
secure work, furnishing them with cer- 
tificates that work was not available for 
them. The unemployed persons pre- 
sented these cards at the municipal re- 
lief office and obtained relief. The re- 
port contains a full account of the com- 
bined efforts of the Dominion, Provin- 
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cial and Municipal authorities for the 
relief of distress through unemployment. 
Over a quarter of a million dollars was 
disbursed by the Province during the 
winter months of 1921-1922, the total 
number of persons benefiting being 
116,631. 


Private Employment Agencies 


Private employment agencies are per- 
mitted to operate in Ontario, as in Que- 
bec, under license and_ supervision. 
Thirteen agencies were active during 
last year, placing 32,286 workers dur- 
ing the year. About 77 per cent of 
these placements were construction men, 
labourers and bushmen sent out in 
gangs; 17 per cent were domestics, 
charwomen, camp and hotel help; 4 per 
cent were carpenters, mechanics, team- 
sters and farm help, and 2 per cent were 
nurses, 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers 


The number of certificates issued to 
Stationary Engineers during the fiscal 
year was 11,486; and to hoisting and 
portable engineers 2,426. The number 
of candidates examined was 1,968. No 
certificates were revoked, cancelled or 
suspended. Three hundred and ninety 
power plants were registered during 
the year. 


Factory Inspection 


A greater volume of work was accom- 
. plished by this branch during 1922 than 
in any former year. Inspections car- 
ried out numbered 18,528, as eompared 
with 14,349 in 1921. The emplovees in 
the industries, mercantile  establish- 
ments and office buildings inspected 
numbered 235,486, of which number 163,- 
888 were males over 16; 68,620 were fe- 
males over 18; 792 males from 14 to 16 
years ; 2,186 females from 14 to 18; and 
29 children under 14. The following 
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table shows the percentages of employ- 
ees, male and female, working specified 
hours in the week: 








Percentage of 











employees 
Male |_ Female 
Working 45 hours per week.... 51.78 71.88 
Y 50 ai ey TEER EES « 21.48 16.98 
54 ee i ed 12.80 PME 
% ag eee Meee 1.18 31 
60 BY T2875 3.25 











Seven hundred and forty-six permits 


were issued under the section of 
the Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act which controls the  prac- 


tice of contracting out for the manufac- 
ture of garments, ete. The number of 
complaints received during the year 
was 169; 3,416 accidents were reported 
in the same period, 45 of these being 
fatal, these figures comparing with 
4,018 and 46 respectively in 1921. Par- 
ticulars of each fatality are given in the 
report. 
Boiler Inspection 


The Steam Boiler branch registered 
333 designs, and inspected 354 new and 
846 second hand boilers. Early in the 
year an order in Council was passed 
adopting the Canadian Interprovincial 
Regulations for the construction and 
inspection of boilers, tanks and their 
appurtenances. These regulations came 
into foree at the beginning of the cur- 
rent year. (LABouR Gazerts, July, 1922, 
page 705, October, 1922, page 1040). 

The report contains tables compiled 
from figures published in the Lasour 
GAzETTE showing the number of indus- 
trial disputes, fatal accidents, immigra- 
tion, and the average cost of staple 
foods, also a series of tables of wages 
and hours of labour in various trades 
in Ontario in 1921 and 1922, published 
by the Department of Labour of 
Canada. 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN CANADA 


Summary of the Provisions 


LAws providing for the payment 
of allowances to indigent mothers 
with young children deprived of a 
father’s support are now in force in 
five provinces of Canada, namely, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British 
Columbia and Ontario. Manitoba, in 
1916, enacted the first Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act in Canada, and the example 
was followed by Saskatchewan in 1917 
(the Saskatchewan act was remodelled 
in 1922); by Alberta in 1919, and by 
British Columbia and Ontario in 
1920. Amendments tending general- 
ly towards greater uniformity, and 


some providing for reciprocity be- 
tween provinces having mothers’ 
allowance systems, were subsequent- 


ly made to certain of the acts as 
originally passed. In Nova Scotia a 
Royal Commission, appointed by the 
provincial government in 1919 under 
the authority of an act of the legisla- 
ture in the same year, recommended that 
mothers’ allowances should be provided, 
but no legislative action has since been 
taken to carry out this recommenda- 
tion. 


The primary purpose of mothers’ al- 
lowance legislation is the promotion of 
child welfare, not the relief of distress. 
The assistance afforded to the mother 
and her family is considered as an act 
of justice rather than charity. Official 
statements issued from time to time re- 
fer to the honourable service rendered 
to the State by the assisted mothers. 
The Manitoba commissioners intimate 
that they ‘‘do not wish applicants to be 
considered as applying for charity; a 
mother when in receipt of an allowance 
is recelving recognition for her services 
to the province in bringing up her chil- 
dren’’. Similarly the Ontario Commis- 
sion ‘‘do not wish applicants to be con- 
sidered as applying for charity; rather, 


of Various Provincial Acts. 


the mother, when in receipt of an al- 
lowance, is to be regarded as an em- 
ployee of the Ontario Government, re- 
ceiving remuneration for services ren- 
dered in the proper care of her chil- 
dren’’. Similar statements have been 
made by administrators in other pro- 
vinces. 


Mothers’ allowance legislation pre- 
sumes that the services rendered to the 
state by mothers cannot be replaced by 
institutions or any other agency. Its 
aim is to keep the home life intact, and 
in the words of the Nova Scotia Com- 
mission ‘‘secure for the children the 
supreme privilege of a mother’s nurture 
and care’’. Similarly the report on an 
inquiry conducted by the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour in 1919, which re- 
sulted in the passing of the act of that 
province, affirm that ‘‘the family re- 
mains the unit of society, and nothing 
compensates the child for the lack of its 
mother’s care. Mothers’ allowances 
keep children at home’’. 


But if children are to be brought up 
at home the mother must have sufficient 
means and leisure to give to the care 
of her family. Wanting sufficient 
means, mothers have to neglect their 
children’s welfare and meet the more 
urgent problem of finding a livelihood. ° 
Often they receive boarders into a house 
already crowded, or take positions out- 
side the home, leaving their children 
without proper oversight. Many social 
evils are attributed, at least in part, to 
involuntary neglect of their children by 
indigent mothers, and for these evils it 
is hoped that a partial remedy has been 
provided by mothers’ allowances. Home 
neglect has been traced in the rate of 
child mortality and in the physical de- 
fects of children, in their irregular at- 
tendance at school, and in juvenile de- 
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linquency. Mothers’ allowances, there- 
fore, have a definite social purpose apart 
from the relief of individual cases of 
distress. The Chairman of the Ontario 
Commission says: ‘‘I believe a large 
proportion of the money we spend in 
this way (mothers’ allowance) will ul- 
timately be saved in a better type of 
citizen, in a higher productive capacity 
on the part of our citizens, and in sav- 
ing our boys from the penitentiary”’; 
while the Nova Scotia Commission 
goes so far as to assert that ‘‘a properly 
administered scheme of widowed mo- 
thers’ allowances would have certain 
economic and social results in actually 
presenting the public with a concrete 
showing of the cost of preventable di- 
sease and death”’ 


The main features of the various pro- 
vineial acts are shown in the following 
paragraphs. 

Beneficiaries 


The provincial acts differ consider- 
ably in regard to the classes benefiting, 
the variations being in respect to such 
points as the size of the assisted family 
and the age of the children, and the in- 
clusion of the families of prisoners or 
those in which the husband is a confirm- 
ed invalid. In some provinces the ad- 
ministrators are given wide discretion 
in apportioning allowances, while in 
others the various classes of beneficiaries 
are more strictly defined. 


In Manitoba applications are at the 
present time considered only from 
widows with dependent children (the 
number and age of the children being 
left open), and from women whose hus- 
bands are confined as insane. The act, 
however, includes also the families of 
prisoners and those in which the hus- 
band is physically disabled. In all cases 
the dependent or neglected condition of 
the children must be shown to result 
either wholly or in part from the mo- 
ther’s poverty, and it must also be evi- 
dent that the best interests of the chil- 
dren. would be furthered by. their mo- 
ther’s direct care. 
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The Ontario act lays down more de- 
finite limits in regard to the classes of 
women to be assisted, but the Board 
is not strictly bound by this limitation, 
having authority to recommend the pay- 
ment of allowances to deserving cases 
which do not comply with the general 
conditions. The Board, however, on its 
own authority, may award an allowance 
to a mother who hag resident with her 
two or more children under fourteen 
years of age (this age limit was raised 
to sixteen years on the coming into ef- 
fect of the Adolescent School Attend- 
ance Act). Such a woman may receive 
an allowance whether she is a widow, 
or the wife of an insane or permanent- 
ly disabled husband. Considerable ex- 
tensions were made by amendments in 
1921 in the classes of women assisted. 
Deserted wives, whose husbands have 
not been heard of for five years, are now 
treated as widows for the purposes of the 
art, as also are women with only one 
child under fourteen but who have also 
the care of an invalid husband or a 


child over the regular age limit. 
Moreover, foster mothers, whether 
relatives or not, are now assisted 


in the discharge of their responsibilities. 
Besides these qualifications the Ontario 
act requires that the woman must have 
resided in Canada for three years and 
in Ontario for two years, and that she 
continues to reside in the province while 
in receipt of an allowance. British 
citizenship is also required of appli- 
eants. 


In Alberta, applications are consider- 
ed from any woman who is a widow, 


and who has in her custody a 
child or children under the age 
of fifteen, in the case of boys, 


and under sixteen, in the case of cirls, 
and who is SE hhitise unable to fait. 
proper care of her children. The wife 
of an insane person is admitted to the 
same benefits as qa widow. 


The Saskatchewan act of 1922 con- 
tains a provision similar to that of the 
Ontario act, as mended, including not 
only widows and the wives of insane and 
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permanently incapacitated husbands 
but also foster mothers, whether, or not 
they are relatives of the children under 
their care. A woman whose husband is 
an inmate of a gaol or penitentiary is 
also eligible for an allowance. The age 
limit of the children of beneficiaries is 
sixteen years for both sexes, women 
with one or more children of this age 
being eligible. 


In British Columbia, the benefits of 
the act are conferred upon any indigent 
mother of one or more children who is 
a widow or the wife of an inmate of 
a penitentiary or hospital for the in- 
sane, or who is permanently disabled, 
domicile within the province on the part 
of the husband at the time of his death, 
incarceration, or disability being also 
required. Deserted wives are also elig- 
ible, subject to the same requirement as 
to the husband’s former domicile, and 
any other persons who, in the Board’s 
opinion, deserve assistance. 


The Nova Scotia Commission on Mo- 
thers’ Allowances recommends that mo- 
thers’ allowances be granted to widows 
with two or more children. The Com- 
mission held, as a general principle, that 
a mother with one child should be able 
to bring it up properly without public 
aid, but, considering exceptional cases, 
they proposed to include this class also 
after provisions have been made 
for larger families. The Commission 
also recommended that allowances should 
be made to the families in which the 
father suffered from incurable disease 
and is totally disabled, pointing out, 
however, that such provision would be 
open to serious abuse; and for families 
in which the father is insane. In re- 
gard to the wives of prisoners, the Com- 
mission included this class with some 
hesitation, preferring some scheme of 
prison labour whereby a prisoner’s earn- 
ings could be applied to the support of 
his family. Other doubtful classes are 
deserted families and families of un- 
married mothers; the temporary inelu- 
sion of the former class is recommended, 
until defaulting husbands are compelled 
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by law to carry out their natural obliga- 
tions, while unmarried mothers should 
not, in the opinion of the Commission, 
be assisted until parental responsibility 
in such cases has been established by 
law. 


Amount of Allowances 


The total amount of the allowances 
is generally limited by the amount an- 
nually voted by each legislature for 
this purpose, while in some provinces 
a definite weekly or monthly limit is 
fixed by statute or regulation. 


In Alberta, the legislature appropri- 
ates each year a definite sum from which 
allowances are paid, the amount in each 
case being in accordance with the re- 
commendation made to the Attorney- 
General by the Superintendent of Ne- 
glected and Dependent Children. 


The British Columbia act limits al- 
lowances to $42.50 a month to a mother 
and one child under sixteen years of 
age, with a additional monthly allow- 
ance of $7.50 for each additional child | 
under that age. 


Allowances in Ontario are paid out 
of an annual appropriation by the legis- 
lature. There is no fixed sum or sche- 
dule according to which the payment 
of allowance must be made, but the 
Commission fixes the maximum and min- 
imum amounts in accordance with a 
cost-of-living budget. The amounts 
vary according to locality, ranging from 
$40 a month for a widow with two 
children living in a city to $30 for a 
family of the same size in the country, 
of the same size in the country, the 
larger allowances being made for larger 
families. 


In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the 
total amount of allowances in each year 
is limited by annual appropriations by 
the provincial legislatures. In the form- 
er province the schedule drawn up by 
the Board allows the mother $9.50 per 
month for food and $5.50 for clothing; 
while the monthly allowance for chil- 
dren increases from $3.50 for food for 
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a child between the ages of one and 
three years to $4.50 for a child of from 
four to six years; $5.50 for one from 
seven to ten years; and $7 from eleven 
to fourteen years. For the same periods 
the monthly allowance for clothing is 
fixed at $1.50, $2.50, $3 and $4, respec- 
tively. 


Administration 


Centralized provincial control in the 
administration of mothers’ allowances 
is provided in all the Canadian acts. 
Two methods, however, are followed, 
control being exercised either by the 
Government through an existing offi- 
cial, or by a special board or commis- 
sion. In Alberta and Saskatche van 
administration is by the governme.t 
through the Superintendent of Negle«t- 
ed and Dependent Children. The same 
plan was followed also in British Colum- 
bia until 1921, when administration of 
mothers’ allowances was placed in 
charge of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, in addition to the proper duties 
of that Board, the members receiving ad- 
ditional salary up to $1,000 a year for 
this service. In Manitoba and Ontario 
the acts are administered by Mothers’ 
Allowances Commissions; in the former 
province the Commission is composed 
of five members, men or women, or both, 
who have authority to draw up rules 
and regulations, receiving no remunera- 
tion for this service. The Ontario Com- 
mission is also composed of five mem- 
bers serving without remuneration, the 
normal period of service being five years. 
The expenses of the Commission are 
paid on a per diem basis at a rate fixed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 


Local Responsibility 


The local authorities or municipalities 
in which the beneficiaries reside share 
the financial burden of mothers’ allow- 
ances in most provinces. Under the 
Manitoba act the Municipal Commis- 
sioner may be authorized by Order-in- 
Souncil to levy upon each municipality 
concerned the whole or any part of the 


amount expended by the province in 
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allowances. In Alberta the Attorney- 
General may require from municipal 
treasurers the repayment of one-half of 
the amount expended by the province 
on allowances within their respective 
municipalities. In Ontario also the 
local authorities are required to contri- 
bute one-half the amount paid in al- 
lowances within their boundaries, prov- 
ided the beneficiary and her family have 
resided within the municipality for at 
least one year; but if the beneficiary 
resides in a provisional judicial district, 
the whole expense is borne by the pro- 
vinee. The provincial authorities which 
administer the various acts are assisted 
by local organizations for which special 
rules are laid down either by statute or 
by regulation. The Ontario act author- 
izes the Commission of that province to 
appoint local boards for counties, cities 
or separated towns or districts, or for 
any defined territory in the province, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the 


facts of each case. The Commission may 


also appoint visitors or other local of- 
ficers. The British Columbia act pro- 
vides that the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Couneil may appoint local advisory 
boards to report on applications, to visit 
families receiving assistance, and other- 
wise assist administration. The Alberta. 
act provides that municipal councils ap- 
point one or more inspectors whose re- 
muneration shall be fixed and paid by 
them, to receive applications and gener- 
ally further the purposes of the act. 
The regulations in Manitoba require 
municipalities to appoint committees of 
not less than three persons, of whom 
one must be a woman, but preferably 
of five persons, two of them women, to 
receive applications, and forward their 
records in regard to all cases to the pro- 
vincial government, and to supervise the 
families of beneficiaries. No member 
of a municipal committee receives any 
remuneration from the province. 


Reciprocal Arrangements 


Provision is now made in the acts of 
Ontario and, Saskatchewan for estab- 
lishing reciprocity with other provinces 
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in regard to mothers’ allowances. The 
Ontario act, as amended in 1921, enables 
the Commission of that province to en- 
ter into arrangements with other pro- 
vinees in Canada in regard to payments 
to persons who change their place of re- 
sidence. It is provided, however, that 
‘‘no such arrangement shall be entered 
into, nor shall any such payment be 
made, except when the province con- 
cerned has passed legislation enabling 
reciprocal action to be taken with re- 
gard to beneficiaries under this act who 
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may move into such province’’. The only 
province which has at the present time 
met this condition is Saskatchewan. The 
redrafted act of 1922 provides that, 
when legislation has been passed in an- 
other province for reciprocal action with 
regard to beneficiaries, allowances may 
be paid to persons moving into Saskat- 
chewan from such a province, provided 
the combined periods of residence in 
the two provinces equals the period of 
residential qualification required for be- 
neficiaries in Saskatchewan. 


LABOUR AND WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on (a) Telephone Statistics, 
1922; (b) Fur Farms of Canada, 1922. 


THe Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

recently issued reports giving tele- 
phone statistics and particulars regard- 
ing the fur farms in Canada for the 
calendar year 1922. Previous repcrts 
in this series relating to various indus- 
tries were outlined in the September 
issued of the LasourR GAZETTE and in 
previous issues. 


Telephone Statistics 


The report on telephone statistics 
states that Canada ranks second among 
the countries of the world in the pro- 
portion of telephones to population. 
There were 10.53 telephones per 100 
population in Canada in 1922 of which 
15.19 per 100 were in British Columbia, 
13.59 in Ontario, 12.24 in Saskatche- 
wan, 10.89 in Alberta, 10.78 in Mani- 
toba, 6.96 in New Brunswick, 6.87 in 
Nova Scotia, 6.58 in Quebec, and 5.80 
in Prince Edward Island. The number 
of telephone companies in Canada in 
1922 was 2,887, an increase of 22 over 
the previous year, the increases being 
mainly in Alberta, Quebec and New 
Brunswick which showed additions of 
10, 5 and 8 companies respectively. The 
number of telephones in Canada in 
1922 was 944,029 as compared with 902,- 
090 in 1921, showing an increase of 212 


per cent in 11 years. The total capital 
invested in 1922 was $148,802,023 as 
compared with $132,537,771 in the pre- 
vious year. Compared with 1921 the 
revenue increased 7 per cent and with 
a reduction in operating expenses of 4 
per cent., net revenue increased $2,- 
686,090, amounting to $9,592,968 in 
1922. The total salaries and wages 
were reduced from $19,000,422 in 1921 
to $17)3305,759 an"1922"0r LL2per ieént; 
and the number of employees showed 
a reduction from 19,943 in 1921 to 19,- 
321 in 1922, or 3 per cent. 

The following table gives the num- 
ber of telephone companies as well as 
the number of employees by provinces 
during the year 1922: 
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The following table shows the num- 
ber of large telephone systems in the 
various provinces, the capital invest- 
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ment, and the number of persons em- 
ployed and salaries and wages paid: 
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Fur Farms of Canada, 1922 


The report on the fur farms of Ca- 
nada for 1922 shows that there were 
in operation 1,026 fur farms, compris- 
ing 977 fox farms and 49 farms raising 
miscellaneous fur-bearing animals in- 
eluding 17 raccoon, 18 mink, 5 muskrat, 
5 beaver, 4 karakul sheep, 3 skunk, 1 
marten and 1 fisher farms. Of these 
farms 718 were operated by individuals, 
158 by partnership and 150 by joint 
stock companies. The fox farms show- 
ed an increase in number over 1921 of 
202, and the miscellaneous fur-bearing 
animal farms an increase of 12. The 
increase in the number of fur farms 
was general throughout the Dominion, 
except in the Yukon Territory where 
the number remained the same. In 1921, 
532 farms were operated by individuals, 
132 by partnerships, and 148 by joint 
stock companies. 
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with headquarters at Montreal. 


The total value of the property of 
the fur farms in 1922 was $7,790,104, 
comprising $1,925,951, the value of the 
lands and buildings, and $5,864,153, the 
value of the fur-bearing animals. A 
slight decrease from the previous year 
in shown in the total value of the fur- 
bearing animals, due to the lower 
average values for silver foxes. 

The total number of all fur-bearing 
animals on the farms on December 31, 
1922, was 30,782, an increase over the 
previous year of 7,677 or 33 per cent. 
The number of silver foxes on the farms 
on December 31, 1922, showed an in- 
crease of 4,364 or 24 per cent over the 
number shown for 1921, but the total 
value showed a decrease of $126,338, 
or 2 per cent. The general average 


compared with $322 in 1921. The fol- 
lowing table gives by provinces some of 
the principal statistics of the fox farms 
fox, 1922 
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THE SAFETY MOVEMENT IN CANADA 


THE industrial safety movement in 

recent years has been receiving. con- 
siderable attention in Canada. Regula- 
tions relating to the safety and health of 
the workers have been issued under the 
authority of the various provincial fac- 
tory acts, the coal mines regulation acts, 
and the workmen’s compensation acts. A 
number of accident prevention associa- 
tions owe their origin to the workmen’s 
compensation acts, among which may 
be mentioned the industrial accident 
prevention associations of Ontario and 
Nova Scotia. Several industries and 
individual firms maintain safety associa- 
tions and committees, many firms being 
members of the National Safety Council, 
Chicago U. 8S. A.* and of the Canadian 
National Safety League and _ sections 


thereof: (Lrainime: 1: aifirst( ,aid..).is 
carried on under the auspices of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


and under the direction of the St. John 
Ambulance Association. Summaries of 
the progress of the safety movement 
have been given from time to time in 
the Lasour GAZETTE among which may 
be mentioned articles appearing in the 
issues of November, 1918, on page 1026; 
February, 1920, page 109; August, 1920, 





“See report of convention proceedings on 
page 1272 of this issue. 


page 1016; May, 1921, page 691; and 
other issues. 


Quebec Safety League Formed 


Among recent developments in safety 
work in Canada is the formation of the 
Quebec Safety League as a section of 
the Canadian National Safety League 
which was incorporated under domin- 
ion charter in 1918, an account of which 
is given in the Lanour GAzeTTE for Feb- 
ruary, 1919, on page 206. The National 
League previously included in its mem- 
bership the Ontario and Manitoba Safe- 
ty Leagues and the Shawinigan Falls 
Safety League of Quebec. At the last 
session of the Dominion Parliament a 
grant of $25,000 was made to the Na- 
tional League for the further organiza- 
tion of leagues in the various pro- 
vinees. The Quebec league has been 
formed along lines similar to the 
Ontario league, with Mr. Zepherin He- 
bert as president. Its headquarters are 
located at Montreal and its objects as 
set forth in the constitution are as fol- 
lows: 


To protect and safeguard the public, 
especially children, from the dangers of au- 
tomobiles, railroads, street railways, and all 
forms of vehicular traffic on the public high- 
ways of this provinee. 


To educate the public through schools, 
churches, litterature and all channels of pub- 
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licity upon all matters pertinent to public 
safety. 

To minimize the injuring and killing of 
persons employed in stores, factories, work- 
shops, and all departments of industrial and 
mercantile activity, by instilling into the 
minds of employers and employees the full 
meaning of ‘‘safety always’’. 


To co-operate in the prevention of destruc- 
tion of lives and properly by fire, to assist 
in the enactment and enforcement of all pos- 
sible legislation for the improvement of pub- 
lic safety, and to encourage and assist the 
formation of Safety Leagues throughout the 
province. 


At the organization meeting an advisory 
committee composed of the mayors of fifteen 
cities and towns of Quebec was agreed to, and 
an executive committee of twenty-seven repre- 
sentative men was elected with power to add 
to its numbers. 


Steel Company holds ‘‘Safety First’? Week 


Recently The Steel Company of 
Canada, an industry represented on 
the executive of the Ontario Safety 
League, which was the first leacue formed 
in Canada, held a ‘‘safety first week’’ at 
their Montreal plant during which time 
no accidents were recorded. Prizes were 
offered in each of the plants for the best 
slogan and the best. suggestion for ac- 
cident prevention. About 750 employ- 
ees were present at the opening meeting 
of the campaign when addresses were de- 
livered by officials of the company, Mr. 
Louis Guyon, deputy minister of labour 
for the province, Mr. A. Robert, chief 
factory inspector, and Mr. R. B. Mor- 
ley, general manager of the Ontario In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion. Mr. Morley said that the idea of 
the movement was ‘‘Be careful to-day, 
to-morrow may be too late’’. He pro- 
posed the following preventive rules for 
the steel industry: 


1. New men should be carefully instructed 
in their work. 
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2. Handling material is the most common 
cause of accidents, and calls for more eare. 

3. Blood poisoning and infection can be 
prevented by prompt first aid. 

4, Eye injuries can be reduced by the use 
of proper safety goggles. 

5. The tripping hazard can be cut down 
by keeping floors and passageways clear of 
loose materials. 


Medal for First Aid Work in Canada 


The Canadian Branch of the St. John 
Ambulance Association will award an 
engraved gold medal for the most out- 
standing first-aid service rendered 
throughout Canada by an individual in 
any one year, and a silver medal for 
the next similar act. The winners must 
be members of the Association. Dr. C. 
A. Hodgett, director general of the 
Canadian branch of the Association, 
made the foregoing announcement on 
October 17, in’ presenting certificates 
and medallions for efficient first-aid 
work to the station employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company at 
Ottawa. He pointed out the importance 
of first-aid training for railway em- 
ployees. 


Employers’ Accident Association 


An employers’ association is being 
organized in’New Brunswick for the 
purpose of uniting the employers of the 
Province in any future action they may 
take in connection with Workmen’s 
Compensation. The Act provides for 
the official recognition of such an as- 
sociation, subject to the approval of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. An 
approved association has authority to 
make rules for the prevention of acci- 
dents in the industry or industries re- 
presented by it, and to appoint inspect- 
ors, the expenses being met by the Board 
from. the account of the class or sub- 
class of the accident fund represented 
by the Association. 
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ANNUAL SAFETY CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 





BOUT 38,500 men and women repre- 
senting the various states of the 
United States, five provinces of Canada 
and the major industries in North 
America attended the twelfth annual 
safety congress of the National Safety 
Council held in Buffalo, New York, on 
October 1 to 5. A special feature of 
the congress was the dramatization of 
the safety movement in a play entitled 
‘Adventure: A Pageant-Drama of Life 
and Chance’’, presented by 70 students 
of the department of drama of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


At the opening session President Dow 
announced an invitation from the Inter- 
national Labour Office to send a repre- 
sentative from the Council to address 
representatives of employers, em- 
ployees and governments of the 55 na- 
tions in the League of Nations at a 
conference called for Octoebr 22 - 29. 
Members of the Council voted unani- 
mously to aecept the invitation and 
Mr. William H. Cameron, managing 
director of the Council was appointed 
to go to Geneva, Switzerland, as the 
representative. Subsequent to the con- 
vention Mr. Cameron left for Geneva, 
taking with him a complete exhibit of 
materials used in industrial and public 
safety work in America. In his address 
before the conference he stated that: 


The safety problem is a world problem. 
Its solution is of vital importance in our 
international industrial life... The quicken- 
ing interest of employers, of governments 
and of this great body (the League of Na- 
tions) devoted to the solution of world prob- 
lems, is a most encouraging sign. With the 
coperation of these forces, great progress in 
accident provention is possible. I firmly 
believe that the time is not far distant when 
accidental death and serious injury in in- 
dustry will be the exception. Earnest ef- 
fort in reducing the casualties of peace is an 
expression of the higest type of patriotism 
to one’s country and of service to humanity 
as a whole. Of much significance to us in 
America has been the inability of any gov- 


ernment to arouse the enthusiastic interest 
of the employer in accident prevention by 
a blind method of labour law enforcement, 
the use of the ‘‘policeman’s club’’. We 
have found that when the governmental 
authorities express a sympathetic interest 
in the complicated task of the employer and 
his safety problem; invite him to partici- 
pate in the making of the safety laws through 
committees; encourage him to eliminate the 
accident hazards by showing him how to do 
so, and advocate and assist in the introduc- 
tion of safety organization, then—and only 
then — has respect for the law resulted and 
with it a more ready spirit of conformity. 
The American method of solving the acci- 
dent problem is a democratic one. [The 
individual industry determines its own me- 
thods. The safety organization and methods 
are likely to be evolved through conviction © 
that the principle is right and not because 
the task or the requirement is imposed by 
the state. If there is a distinctive note in 
the American method of minimizing acci- 
dents, it is the manifestation of a real in- 
dustrial democracy; the method ‘and result 
depending upon the co-operation of employer 
and employee. In many instances this has 
led to a better understanding of industrial 
problem and has shown the possibilities of 
effective co-operation. 


Dr. Royal Meeker, Commissioner of 
the Pennsylvania Department of la- 
bour and Industry, in addressing the 
congress stated that the high accident 
rate in the United States was ‘‘due 
partly to the emphasis placed on highest 
speed in production, partly to im- 
proper layout and _ construction of 
plants, partly to the heterogeneous 
mixture of nationalities and_ races 
in our industries, but most of all 
to a spirit of recklessness on the 
part of masters and men alike. We 
Americans are, however, by reason of 
our environments chance-takers, and 
the workers in our industries manifest 
this gambling spirit in their work and 
in their play.’’ 


Dr. Ford, president of the Amerizan 
Association of Industrial Physicians and 
Surgeons stated that three-quarters of 
the poverty in the North American con- 
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tinent is traceable to physical and mental 
incapacity and that on the basis of time 
lost every year by working persons, 
each person in the United States and 
Canada loses seven days annually 
through illness, which means a total of 
770,770,000 days every twelve months. 
“The effective solution of our social 
problems’’, he said, ‘‘rests upon the 
foundation of the prevention of di: 


seases. Insufficient revenues means 
undernutrition, improper housing 
means lowered resistance, increased 


_ susceptibility to disease and often times 
physically subnormal children’’. The 
Hon. Forbes Godfrey, M.D., Minister of 
Public Works and Labour in the On- 
tario Government endorsed the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘preventive medicine’’ claim- 
ing that it was, after all, the greatest 
in the profession which he represents. 
Mr. George B. Andrews, manager of 
transportation of the Los Angeles Rail- 
way spoke in favour of the award 
system as a means of preventing acci- 
dents. 


The Honourable G. 8S. Henry, 
Ontario’s Minister of Public Health and 
Highways discussed the subject of high- 
way safety, and Mr. lL. A. DeBlois, a 
vice-president of the Council spoke on 
the community safety problems claim- 
ing that figures for 1920 developed by 
the statistical committee of the Public 
Safety Section of the Council show that 
among a large group of insured indus- 
trial wage-earners industrial hazards 
were responsible for only one-quarter 
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of the total accidental deaths, while the 
remaining three quarters were caused 
by public and home accidents. 


The following resolution was adopt- 
ed by the Congress outlining a pro- 
gramme which all communities are ask- 
ed to follow during the coming year: 


(1) The adoption and strict enforcement 
of uniform, practicable laws and ordinances 
for the safeguarding of traffic and the pro- 
tection of the multitude of law abiding 
drivers and pedestrians against the criminal 
recklessness of the few. 


(2) The more careful study of our street 
and highway systems, both existing and pro- 
jected, by competent engineering and traffic 
experts from the standpoints of safe and 
efficient traffic movement. 


(3) The safeguarding of all dangerous 
machinery and places in industry and else- 
where according to standard methods of prov- 
ed value. 


(4) The development’ of industrial equip- 
ment and processes along lines of inherent 
safety for the double purpose of eliminat- 
ing accident hazards and increasing produc- 
tion efficiency. 


(5) The education of all workmen and 
their supervisors in safe methods and habits 
of work. 


(6) The training in safety thinking of 
all school children, as well as students in 
colleges and universities, both for their own 
protection and as an object esson in good 
citizenship. 


(7) The mobilization of all community 
forces through state and city safety councils 
for securing these ends through the over- 
whelming force of enlightened public opin- 
ion. 





CONVICTION OF LABOUR OFFICIAL FOR SEDITIOUS LIBEL 


N July 4, a circular letter signed by 

Mr. J. B. Mclachlan, at that time 
Secretary of District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, was addressed to 
officers and members of local unions 
of District 26. The letter contained 
charges against the provincial police of 
Nova Seotia with reference to their 
conduct at Sydney during the strike of 


steel workers. 
was as follows: 


The text of the letter 


““To officers and members of local unions. 
Brothers: 


‘‘This office has been informed that all 
the Waterford, Sydney Mines and Glace Bay 
sub-districts are out on strike this morning 
as a protest against the importation of pro- 
vineial police and federal troops into Syd- 
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ney to intimidate the steel workers into 
continuing work at 32 cents per hour. 


‘‘On Sunday night last these provincial 
police, in the most brutal manner, rode down 
the people at Whitney Pier, who were on 
the street, most of whom were coming from 
Church. Neither age, sex nor physical dis- 
abilities were proof against these brutes. 
One old woman over 70 years of age was beaten 
into insensibility and may die. A boy nine 
years old was trampled under the horses’ 
feet and had his breast bone crushed in. One 
woman beaten over the head with a police 
club, gave premature birth to a child. The 
child is dead and the woman’s life despaired 
of. Men and women were beaten up inside 
their own homes. 


‘¢ Against these brutes the miners are on 
strike. The government of Nova Scotia is 
the guilty and responsible party for this 
erime. No miner or mine worker can re- 
main at work while this government turns 
Sydney into a jungle. To do so is to sink 
your manhood and allow Armstrong and his 
miserable bunch of grafting politicians to 
trample your last shred of freedom on the 
sand. Call a meeting of your local at once 
and decide to spread the fight against Arm- 
strong to every mine in Nova Scotia. Act at 
once — tomorrow may be too late. 

Fraternally yours, 


J. B. McLACHLAN, 
District 26, U.M.W. of A.’? 


In view of the allegations contained 
in this letter warrants were issued un- 


JUDGMENT AGAINST WORKMAN 


L“A5t February, a labour man, Ber- 

nard Markson, residing in Peter- 
borough, Ontario, contributed an article 
ne the form: Obi a, letter. . to, f° Dhe 
Worker’’ a _ labour publication of 
Toronto, in which certain charges were 
made against a number of employing 
companies of Peterborough, alleging 
that they were paying unfair wages, 
discriminating against union men, and 
employing child labour. It was also 
charged in the article that the Peter- 
borough Chamber of Commerce exist- 
ed: to crush the employees. On com- 
plaint of the companies attacked, the 
author of the article was arrested on 
the charge of spreading false news con- 
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der the instructions of the Attorney 
General of Nova Seotia for the arrest 
of Messrs. Dan Livingstone, president 
of Distriet 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, and J. B. McLachlan. The 
charge was that of unlawfully publish- 
ing a false tale whereby injury of mis- 
chief was likely to be occasioned to a 
public interest, namely, the Govern- 
ment and provincial police of Nova 
Seotia, contrary to Section 136 of the 
Criminal Code. 


The trial of J. B. McLachlin took 
place at Halifax in October in the 
Supreme Court of the province, before 
a jury, Mr. Justice Mellish presiding. 
Evidence was submitted by witnesses 
for the Crown denying the truth of the 
statements in the letter. No witnesses 
were produced for the defence. On 
October 18, the jury brought in a ver- 
dict of ‘‘guilty’’ and on October 31, 
the prisoner was sentenced to two years 
in the penitentiary. An appeal was 
taken against this decision, and the case 
will come before the full bench of the 
Supreme Court. 


The trial of Dan Livingstone was 
postponed. 


FOR SPREADING FALSE NEWS 


trary to Section 186 of the Criminal 
Code which says: 


‘‘Everyone is guilty of an indictable of- 
fence and liable to one year’s imprisonment 
who wilfully and knowingly publishes any 
false news or tale whereby injury or mis- 
chief is likely to be occasioned to any public 
interest.’’ 


The trial took place at the Peter- 
borough assizes on October 23 and 24. 
The defendant admitted writing the 
article complained of, but stated that 
alterations had been made in it by the 
editor, and that he had _ protested 
against these changes. Evidence was 
eivel. by a number of witnesses on be- 
half of the companies attacked who 
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denied the accuracy of the statements 
made in the article and of the rates of 
wages quoted. On behalf of the defen- 
dant it was contended that the article 
did not affect any public interest as 
defined by the words of the section, but 
was merely a matter of local concern. On 
the other hand it was claimed by the 
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prosecution that the article affected 


the public interest inasmuch as it might 
tend to keep immigrants: away from 
Peterborough. 


The defendant was found guilty and 
was sentenced by the Court to two and 
one-half months’ imprisonment. 





THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 
1923, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS. 


"THE trend of employment as indicat- 
ed in returns tabulated by the Dom1- 
nion Bureau of Statistics was slightly 
downward at the beginning of October, 
largely on account of continued eurtail- 
ment of operations in construction, 
supplementing losses due to temporary 
shutdowns in automobile and other iron 
and steel works. The decline during 
the period under review caused the 
curve of employment in the accom- 
panying chart to take a different direc- 
tion from that followed at the same 
time last year, when moderate improve- 
ment had been indicated. The curve, 
however, continued to be on a higher 
level than in any period of 1922 or 
1921. | 


Reports were tabulated from 5,867 
firms with a total payroll of 889,513 
persons, of whom 819,186 were actually 
at work at the period under review as 
compared with 830,236 on September 1. 
The index number stood at 99.5 on the 
first of October, while in the month 
before, it was 100.0 and at the begin- 
ning of October, 1922, and 1921, it was 
94.6 and 90.2, respectively. The most 
pronounced changes during the period 
under review occurred in construction, 
from which over 10,600 persons were 
released, nearly 68 per cent of these 
being let out from railway construction 
and maintenance. The iron and steel 
industries also afforded considerably 
less employment than at the beginning 
of September, partly owing to the 
changing of models in automobile 
4 


works. Some other branches of the 
manufacturing industry, notably saw 
mills, were less fully engaged. On the 
other hand, logging concerns registered 
considerable seasonal expansion; trans- 
portation, mining, trade and some 
manufacturers also showed larger pay- 
rolls than at the beginning of September. 


Quebee was the only province to re- 
port increased employment; shipping 
and stevedoring, logging, textile and 
tobacco work were much more active 
than in the month before. Construe- 
tion, sawmills, rubber, iron and steel, 
on the other hand, were slacker. Firms 
in Ontario registered the largest losses, 
employing over 8,000 fewer persons 
than in the month before. A large share 
of this decline occurred in automobile 
and other iron and steel factories, in 
construction, sawmills and railway 
transportation. Boot, shoe, fruit and 
vegetable canning, chocolate and con- 
fectionery works, on the other hand, 
were a good deal busier and logging 
firms recorded substantial improve- 
ment, while trade also absorbed a larger 
number of persons. In the Maritime 
provinces saw mills, ectton and rolling 
mills, transportation and construction 
showed marked curtailment. Railway 
construction in the prairie district re- 
ported the release of a large number of 
workers; building and highway con- 
struction and summer hotels were 
slacker, while grain elevators and rail- 
way transportation were decidedly 
more active owing to the movement of 
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grain, Coal mining, iron and steel also 
afforded more employment. , General 
contractions occurred in British Colum- 
bia; the losses in logging, construc- 
tion, the mining of metallic ores, fish 
canning and sawmilling were especially 
heavy, while the only improvement of 
any importance took place in steel 
shipyards. The following table of index 
numbers shows that conditions every- 
where except in the prairie provinces 
were somewhat better than on October 
1, 1922, and also that the situation 
evenerally was more favourable than at 
the beginning of October, 1921. 
































Relative} Oct. | Sept.! Oct. | Oct. 

District weight. 1 a i al 

1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 

Maritime Provinces.. 8.9 | 97.0 |101.4 | 91.8 | 93.1 
Quebeetss os eiien<'c eh wistere 28.1 |104.0 |100.1 | 92.0 | 89.2 
ONTATION. see eels ates 41.6 | 96.0 | 98.1 | 93.6 | 85.9 
Prairie Provinces..... 13.0 |100.7 |101.1 |101.9 |100.0 
British Columbia..... 8.4 |104.2 |106.6 |100.1 | 96.4 
CANADA, ..%...00% 100 99.5 |100.0 | 94.6 | 90.2 





Firms in Montreal and Toronto show- 
ed greater activity than at the begin- 
ning of September, while in Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
curtailment was reported. In Mon- 
treal, where approximately 5,600 
persons were added to the staffs 
of the 732 firms making returns, 
the greatest improvement occurred 
in shipping and stevedoring, in to- 
bacco, textile and other manufac- 
tures. The payroll of the reporting 
firms aggregated 113,893 persons as 
compared with 108,305 on September 
1. In Toronto the increase on the whole 
was rather slight; additions to staffs 
in printing, textile, telephone and 
wholesale trade concerns were partly 
offset by declines in construction, and 
in the manufacture of photographic 
apparatus and lead products. <A total 
payroll of 98,727 persons was reported 
by the 807 firms making returns, who 
had employed 98,371 workers in the 
month before. Very little change was 
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indicated in Ottawa. Road construe- 
tion, iron, steel, pulp and paper works 
were somewhat slacker, while moderate 
improvement was reported in trade and 
by building contractors. According to 
reports tabulated from 123 Ottawa 


.employers, their payrolls, aggregating 


11,079 persons, were smaller by 88 than 
at the beginning of September. The 
production of wire products in Hamil- 
ton showed a considerable falling off, 
and other iron and steel works were 
not so busy. On the other hand, fruit 
and vegetable canneries and trade in 
that city absorbed a larger number of 
workers. Statements were received 
from 198 firms employing 27,685 per- 
sons as compared with 28,040 on Sept- 
ember 1. The decline in Winnipeg was 
slight; printing shops reported the only 
decrease of any size, while garment 
factories in the same city showed mo- 
derate improvement. The payroll of 
the 291 concerns making returns de- 
clined from 25,489 persons in the month 
before to 25,3863 on October 1. Ship- 
ping, stevedoring and fruit and ve- 
gvetable canning in Vancouver employ- 
ed smaller numbers of workers, while 
saw mills were slightly busier than in 
the last report. Returns were tabulat- 
ed from 219 employers, whose payrolls 
ageregated 22,020 persons as compared 
with 22,503 at the beginning of the 
preceding month. The following table 
shows the index numbers of employ- 
ment as reported in these cities. 
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The Manufacturing Industries 


Considerable fluctuations were in- 
dicated within the manufacturing in- 


. dustry, representing in some cases sea- 
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sonal trends. As already mentioned, 
the most pronounced changes occurred 
in the iron and steel industry; auto- 
mobile, railway ear works and rolling 
mills registered large losses in person- 
nel and the improvement recorded in 
shipyards and tool works was not suf- 
ficient to offset the declines. Saw mills, 
carriage factories, dairies, fish can- 
neries, rubber, brick, electric current, 
non-ferrous metal, petroleum and pho- 
tographic appliance factories were 
slacker. On the other hand, fur, boot, 
shoe, flour, cereal, starzh, chocolate, 
confectionery, garment, cotton, tobacco 
and chemical plants reported larger 
payrolls than at the beginning of 
September. Statements were compiled 
from 3,874 manufacturers employing 
453,715 persons on October 1 as com- 
pared with 460,964 workers in the pre- 
ceding month. Contractions on a much 
smaller scale had been indicated at the 
beginning of October, 1922, when the 
index number stood about 5 points 
lower than in the period under review. 


Eprst—e ANIMAL PrRopucts.—Hmploy- 
ment in this industry continued to 
show seasonal losses. Dairies and fish 
canneries recorded curtailment, while 
meat packing and fish smoking and cur- 
ing plants were slightly more fully en- 
gaged. The largest Josses were report- 
ed in British Columbia, Ontario, the 
Prairie and Maritime Provinces, over 
half of the decline occurring in the first 
named. An aggregate payroll of 18,- 
642 persons was shown by the 166 firms 
making returns, who had employed 
14.302 workers at the beginning of 
September. There was, therefore, a 
decline of 4.6 per cent. Contractions 
had also been recorded during the cor- 
responding period of last year, but the 
situation then was somewhat more 
favourable than at the beginning of 
October, 1923. 


Fur Propucts. — An increase of 123 
persons or 11.2 per cent was shown 
by the 25 concerns making returns in 
this industry; they employed 1,223 
workers as compared with 1,100 on 
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September 1. The greater part of this 
inerease was recorded in Ontario. 


LEATHER AND Its PRopucts. — Re- 
covery was reported in the leather 
eroup at the beginning of October, 
when there were larger increases than 
at any other period of this year. Ac- 
cording to returns from 199 employers, 
their payrolls included 17,071 persons 
as compared with 16,518 on the first of 
September. The greater part of this 
gain of 3.38 per cent was registered in 
boot and shoe factories in Ontario and 
Quebec. Improvement on a much smaller 
scale had been indicated at the same 
period of last year, but the index num- 
ber then stood at about the same level. 


LUMBER AND Its Propucts. — Con- 
tinued curtailment of employment was 
recorded in saw mills early in October, 
and wooden vehicle works also were 
slacker. Furniture factories, however, 
reported considerable improvement. 
The losses comprising 4.4 per cent of 
the payrolls, were generally distribut- 
ed, those in Ontario and the Maritime 
Provinces being the most substantial. 
Returns were tabulated from 738 manu- 
facturers employing 58,237 persons, 
whereas at the beginning of September 
they had employed 60,891 persons. The 
tendency during the same period of last 
year had also been retrogressive; the 
losses, indeed, were a good deal larger 
than at the beginning of October, 1923, 
and the level of employment then was 
several points lower. 


PLANT Propucts, EprBuE. —- Sub- 
stantial improvement was shown by the 
292 firms reporting in this group. Their 
payrolls, aggregating 28,506 persons, 
were larger by 1,584 or 5.9 per cent 
than at the beginning of September. 
Flour and other cereal mills, starch, 
glucose, fruit and vegetable canning, 
chocolate and confectionery factories 
were more fully engaged than in the 
month before, but sugar refineries and 
biscuit works were slacker. Firms in 
Ontario, Quebee and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces reported additions to staffs, in 


the Prairie Provinces practically no 
change was indicated, while in British 
Columbia there were reductions. Ex- 
pansion had been indicated also at the 
beginning of October, 1922, and the 
level of employment at these two 
periods was practically the same. 


PuLP AND PAPER PRopUOTS. — Vary- 
ing conditions within this group re- 
sulted in a small net increase. The 
staffs of the 458 manufacturers making 
returns comprised 53,924 persons as 
compared with 53,903 in the preceding 
month. Employment in pulp and paper 
mills was decidedly less active, but the 
production of miscellaneous paper 
goods absorbed a larger number of per- 
sons, and printing and_ publishing 
houses also reported improvement. In 
Ontario and Quebec the tendency was 
favourable, while in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia 
contractions were registered. The firms 
making returns for October 1, 1922, 
had reported moderate expansion, but 
the volume of employment then was 
less than at the present time. 


RussBer Propucts. — Rubber foot- 
wear factories in Quebec showed a 
marked decline, partly owing to the 
closing of cne of their number. On the 
other hand, some recovery from earlier 
losses was registered in Ontario. Con- 
ditions at the beginning of October, 
1922, had shown improvement, and em- 
ployment then was in greater volume 
than at the present time. Statements 
for the period under review were com- 
piled from 82 concerns employing 9,674 
persons as compared with 10,161 in the 
previous month, a decline of 4.8 per 
cent. 


TEXTILE Propucts. — Revival was 
indicated generally in garment, cotton 
and other fabric works in Quebec, 
while a more favourable trend was also 
reported in the Prairie Provinces and 
Ontario. On the other hand, the 
practical closing down of large cot- 
ton works in New Brunswick caused 
substantial reductions in the Maritime 
Provinces. The payrolls of the 571 
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firms reporting aggregated 69,114 per- 
sons; this was 1,305 or 1.9 per cent 
more than at the beginning of Sept- 
ember. Somewhat more extensive im- 
provement had been shown at the be- 
ginning of October of last year, when 
the index number stood slightly higher 
than for the period under review. 


ToBAcco, DISTILLED AND Maut Lr- 
quors. — The reopening of a large 
tobaceo factory in Quebee, which had 
been temporarily closed down at the 
beginning of September, caused a large 
increase in personnel in this group. 
The reports show that the 98 concerns 
making returns had increased their 
staffs from 10,150 persons at the be- 
cinning of September to 11,679 on. 
October 1, a gain of 15.1 per. cent. 
Employment in the same period of last 
year had been in slightly smaller 
volume. 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRopucts.— 
Reports were received from 117 manu- 
facturers of chemical products, whose 
staffs totalled 6,835 persons as com- 
pared with 6,712 on September 1. Small 
additions in several divisions coming 
under this industry accounted for the 
increase, which was confined largely 
to Ontario. 


CLAY, GLASS AND STONE PRopDUCTS.— 
For the first time since the end of Feb- 
ruary, the trend of employment in this 
industry was downward. This seasonal 
movement repeats that experienced at 
the same period of last year when the 
level of employment was a good deal 
lower than at the present time. State- 
ments tabulated from 122 concerns 
showed that they employed 10,047 per- 
sons at the beginning of October as 
compared with 10,332 on September 1. 
The greater part of this decline of 2.8 
per cent was recorded in the manufac- 
ture of brick and clay products, 
although a downward tendency was 
also indicated in glass and stone works. 
The bulk of the decline occurred in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 


ELectrRic CurrRENT.—The firms mak- 
ing returns in this group, 87 in num- 
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ber, reported the release of 289 persons 
from their staffs, a decline of 2.5 per 
cent. Their payrolls include 11,853 
persons. The greater part of the de- 
cline occurred in Quebec although con- 
tractions were also registered in On- 
tario. Very little change in the situa- 
tion had been shown during the cor- 
responding period of last year, and the 
situation then was very similar to that 
indicated at the present time. 


TRoN AND STEEL PrRopucts. — The 


volume of cmployment afforded in this 
- industry was considerably smaller than 


at the beginning of September, 7,365 
persons having been released by the 
639 firms reporting. Their payrolls 
comprised 125,213 persons as compared 
Withaiocoroo at the. bevinning. \ot 
September; the difference represented 
a contraction of 5.6 per cent. As al- 
ready mentioned, the most pronounced 
declines occurred in works turning out 
automobiles and other land vehicles 
and in rolling and forging mills. Agri- 
cultural implements, machinery and 
sheet metal works, foundries and ma- 
chine shops, in addition, were less fully 
engaged. On the other hand, steel 
shipyards and tool factories were con- 
siderably busier. Ontario firms regi- 
stered the bulk of the decline, but there 
were also reductions in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces. In the Prairie 
district and British Columbia, however, 
improvement was recorded. Curtail- 
ment on a somewhat smaller scale had 
been indicated at the beginning of 
October of last year, when the index 
number stood over 9 points lower than 
at the period being surveyed. 


Non-Frerrous Metau Propucts.—The 
production of gold, silver and_plati- 
num articles showed an increase, but 
factories making lead, tin, zine and 
copper goods were slacker. On the 
whole there was a decrease of 1.3 per 
cent in the employment afforded in the 
non-ferrous metal products group. 
According to returns from 108 con- 
cerns, 12,321 persons were employed in 
this industry as compared with 12,485 
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at the beginning of September. ‘Tlie 
contraction occurred very largely in 
Ontario, while in Quebec there was a 
slight inerease in activity. Reductions 
in personnel on a considerably larger 
scale had been indicated on October 1, 
1922, and the situation then was de- 
cidedly less favourable. 


Minera Propucts.—Factories turn- 
ing out petroleum products in Quebec 
were slacker than at the beginning of 
September, and there was also general 
curtailment in coke, artificial ice and 
asbestos works. Statements were ta- 
bulated from 73 manufacturers in the 
mineral products group, with a total 
payroll of 9,326 persons as compared 
with 9,602 in the month before. The 
difference represented a decline of 2.9 
per cent. The tendency during the cor- 
responding period of last year had been 
favourable, but employment then was 
not in as great a volume as for the 
month under review. 


MisceLLANEoUS Manuracturine IN- 
DUSTRIES. — Returns were received 
from 65 employers in this industry, 
whose payrolls comprised 3,702 persons, 
whereas at the beginning of September 
they had employed 3,923 workers. 
Factories making photographie ap- 
planeces in Ontario were decidedly 
slacker. 

Logging. 


Continued activity was reported in 
logging camps. The 205 operators 
making returns enlarged their staffs 
from 15,742 at the beginning of Sept- 
ember to 19,497 at the first of October. 
This increase of 23.9 per cent was about 
evenly distributed between Quebec and — 
Ontario, while in British Columbia the 
tendency was downward. Employment 
during the corresponding period of last 
year had also increased, although not 
so extensively, and the situation then 
was less favourable than for the period 
being surveyed. 


. Mining. 


Coau MINING. A further small in- 
crease in activity was indicated in coal 
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mines in the Prairie Proviuces, while 
in the Maritime distiict and British 
Columbia reductions in personnel were 
indicated. According to returns from 
92 mine managers, 29,741 persons were 
employed in this industry as compared 
with 29,620 on September 1. This gain 
of .4 per cent was very much smaller 
than that registered during the cor- 
responding period of last year, when 
the index number had stood some 4 
points higher. 


METALLIC OrES. — Substantial addi- 
tions to staffs in gold, nickel and cop- 
per mines in Ontario were partly off- 
set by reductions in British Columbia 
gold, silver, copper and zine mines. 
Statements were compiled from 44 
firms in the metallic cre mining group, 
whose payrolls comprised 12,069 per- 
sons as compared with 11,933 at the 
beginning of September. An increase 
on a rather larger scale had been 
indicated during the same month of 
last year, but the index number then 
was considerably lower than at the pre- 
sent time. 


Non-Merauuic MINERALS, OTHER 
THAN Coau.—Continued though moder- 
derate expansion was experienced in 
this industry at the beginning of Oc- 
tober, when 129 workers were added 
to the staffs of the 68 concerns report- 
ing. They employed 6,898 persons as 
compared with 6,769 in the last report. 
Practically all of this increase of 1.9 
per cent occurred in asbestos mining 
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in Quebec. During the corresponding 
period of last year very little change 
in the situation had been shown. 


Transportation. 


STREET RAmways AND CARTAGE. | 
Fluctuations in employment in this. 
division in different parts of the coun- 
try resulted in a small net increase. 
In the Maritime Provinces, Quebee and 
Ontario, minor declines were recorded 
on street railways, while in the Prairie 
Provinces considerable improvement 
was indicated by grain elevators. One 
hundred and three firms had in their 
employ 20,347 persons as compared 
with 20,289 at the beginning of Sept- 
ember. Increases in personnel on a 
very much larger scale had been re- 
ported on October 1, 1922, and the 
index number then stood some 8 points 
higher than at the present time. 

STEAM Ramuways. — Employment in 
this industry also showed considerable 
fluctuations; in the Maritime Pro- 
vineces, Quebee and Ontario there were 
extensive losses, but counteracting ad- 
ditions to staffs were registered in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
Reports were received from 109 con- 
cerns and divisional superintendents 
employing 82,950 persons as compared 
with 82,897 on September 1. Sub- 
stantial expansion had been indicated 
at the same period of last year, but 
conditions then were not as favourable 
as for the period being reviewed. 

SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING. — The 
number of men engaged in this indus- 
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Industry 


Relative 
weight 


| 


Manufacturing ......./ 5 
Animal products—edible 
Fur and its products... 
Leather and its products 
Lumber and its products 
Rough and_ dressed 
lumber 
Lumber products........ 
Musical instruments..... 
Plant products—edible.. 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper......... 
Paper products......... 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products......... 
Textile products......... 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal 
furnishings 
ONESIES A ho be:s as eles 
Tobacco, distilled and 
MAlGeNGUOrsieeres. «sees 
Wood distillates and 
GXGPACtS! soak ele. « 
Chemicals and allied 
PLOGUCS eee cio «tele #110 - 
Clay, glass and stone 
products 1 
Electric current.........- 1 
Electrical apparatus..... 1. 
Iron and steel products) 45, 
Crude, rolled and 
forged products....... ae 
Machinery, other than E 
vehicles 1 
Agricultural implements 'g 
Land vehicleS...........- 71 
Steel shipbuilding and 
repairing 
Heating appliances..... 
Iron and steel fabrica- 
tIOI UCD. CcS. Yin s crelays esters g 
Foundry and machine 
shop products......... 6 
Others fe 
Non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts 
Mineral products......... 1 
Miscellaneous 
Logging eoerceee eo @eeeeed 
Mining 
Coal 
Metallic OTéS.<% 40% .. .2<%.- 
Non-metallic minerals 
(other than coal)...... 
Communication -.ccce- 
Telegraphs 
TelephoneS .....ccceccees 2 
Transportation ...-+++| 44 
Street railways and car- 
tage 2. 
Steam Railways........ 10. 
Shipping and_ steve- 
Fela basco eas eee 3 Aerie 
Construction 
maintenance 
Building 
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ri 
lag) sepia 
91.8; 93.6 
88.6) 94.1 
100.2; 90.5 
78.9) 76.3 
116.4| 119.7 
146.4) 153.1 
76.6| 76.5 
66.6) 64.7 
103.9) 97.9 
104.7) 104.5 
U5) TIE. 
91.0) 88.0 
97.1) 95.5 
67.4| 70.8 
86.9] 85.0 
93.6] 91.6 
93.1) 93.0 
dal eeteat 
91.8) 92.2 
101.1} 88.2 
104.2) 111.1 
88.5] 87.0 
99.8} 102.4 
25a) BOS 
104.3} 104.7 
81.3] 86.0 
69.2) 78.4 
76.8) 9 
60.0} 61.6 
97.4) 105.9 
SIO Pee 
92.2) 92.9 
101.7| 100.8 
82.0) 85.5 
76.9| 76.8 
89.7) 91.0 
100.3) 103.5 
82.1) 86.5 
51.7} 43.1 
104.9; 104.0 
95.2] 94.6 
189511827 
111.6] 108.8 
106.6) 106.4 
109.3) 111.4 
105.9} 105.1 
116.2) 113.4 
122.4] 121.6 
106.9) 107.0 
204.5! 163.9 
171.8) 180.9 
144.5] 147.2 
2499 5/8667 .2 
140.2) 168.2 
LSet 12008 
123.4] 137.1 
113.0] 111.4 
101.0| 100.7 
93.2) 92.0 
90.5} 89.8 
98.2) 96.1 
99.5| 100.0 
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try showed a large increase at the 
beginning of October, mainly in Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces. In Ontario 
and British Columbia there were de- 
clines. <A total working force of 14,279 
persons was reported by the 62 firms 
making returns, who had employed 
11,473 workers in the preceding month. 
There was, therefore, an increase of 
24.5 per cent. Reductions in payroll 
had been indicated during the cor- 
responding period of last year, but the 
level of employment then was higher 
than at the present time. 


Construction and Maintenance 


BuitpIng Construction. — For the 
first time since the end of February, 
the trend of employment in building 
construction was unfavourable. Al- 
though a contrary tendency had been 
indicated at the beginning of October, 
1922, the volume of employment then 
was considerably smaller than in the 
month being surveyed. According to 
returns from 308 pbuilding contractors, 
they employed 28,071 persons on Oc- 
tober 1, a number 1,753 smaller than at 
the beginning of September. All pro- 
vinees shared in this decline of 5.9 per 
cent, the losses in Quebee and Ontario 
being most extensive. 

Hiaoway Construction.—A further 
large decrease in staffs was shown in 
this industry, the 85 employers report- 
ing having released 1,656 persons since 
the preceding month. They employed 
16,347 persons as compared with 18,003 
at the beginning of September. All 
provinees, except those of the Maritime 
district and British Columbia, shared 
in the decline. Substantial improve- 
ment had been reported in October of 
last year. 

RaAILwAyY CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE. — Heavy and general con- 
traction was evident in this industry 
at the beginning of October. This re- 
peats the movement experienced at the 
same period of last year, although the 
losses then were less severe than at the 
present time. The index number, how- 
ever, was not quite so high as on Oc- 
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tober 1, 1928. Reports were compiled 
from 381 coneerns and divisional super- 
intendents employing 44,078 persons, 


“as compared with 51,296 at the begin-- 


ning of the previous month. Nearly 
half of this decline of 14.1 per cent 
occurred in the Prairie Provinces, 
while the losses in Quebee and Ontario 
were also noteworthy. 


Services 


Horens AND Restaurants. — The 
closing of summer hotels caused com- 
paratively large losses in employment 
in this industry. The declines were 
general throughout the country. 
Seventy-two hotels and restaurants 
employed 7,804 persons as compared 
with 8,631 at the beginning of Sept- 
ember. Rather smaller reductions had 
been indicated during the correspon- 
ing period of last year, when the index 
number stood a good deal lower. 


Trade 


Reta. — Retail stores continued to 
increase their sales force moderately ; 
199 shops, with an aggregate payroll 
of 34,709 persons, reported that they 
had taken on 307 extra persons, a gain 
of .9 per cent. Ontario registered the 
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sreater part of this increase, although 
improvement was also reported in the 
Maritime Provinees and British Co- 
lumbia. The situation was somewhat 
better than at the beginning of October, 
1922, although additions to staffs on a 
somewhat larger scale had been in- 
dicated. 


WHOLESALE. — The employment af- 
forded in wholesale establishments show- 
ed a one per cent increase at the begin- 
ning of October. The gain was reported 
chiefly in Ontario. Statements were 
received from 341 concerns employing 
20,251 persons as compared with 20,047 
in September 1. The index number of 
employment at 98.2 was slightly higher 
than during the same period of last 
year; improvement had also been in- 
dicated at that time. 


“The table on page 1281 gives the 
index numbers of employment by indus- 
tries as at October 1 and September 1, 
1923,.and October, 1, 1922, and 1921. 
The first column shows the proportion 
of employees in each industrial group 
in relation to the total number of 
workers reported in all groups for the 
month under review. (Number of 
workers employed in January, 1920, 
equals 100). 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1923, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS MAKING 
RETURNS. 


eee present article on unemployment 

among members of trade unions 
deals with the situation reported dur- 
ing the quarter ending September 30, 
1923. Continued increases in the volume 
of employment have been reported 
since the end of June, the changes how- 
ever, being sheht. At the end of the 
preceding quarter the percentage of 
idleness stood at 3.4 as compared with 
percentages of 2.9 at the end of July, 
2.2 at the close of August and 2.0 on 
September 30. When comparing the 
latter date with September 30, 
1922, an improvement of .8 per cent 


was soit alt (Unemployment as 
used here has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Per- 
sons engaged in work other than their 
own trades, or who are idle because of 
illness, or as a direct result of strikes 
or lockouts, are not considered as 
unemployed. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in 
membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations re- 
porting). 
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TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN ’ 
Sea Ee The accompanying chart shows the 








curve of unemployment as reported by 
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TABLE II.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1923, 
el a ee New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
No. re- Unem- || No. re Unem- || No. re-} Unem- No. re- Unem- 
Occupation porting | ployed |/porting | ployed |\porting/ ployed ||porting | ployed 
Bowel a) 2). | ge = ha Mae 
2) 8e\ sal_el] Si sgide ne lLia gd gel_el ©] aGide2| we 
Hl ok i= OHIO oA] a 3 & oe! Bea etiags! Ba 
Sissi ssias) SlSsis3 &siSia si s3' 23] S|Ssisal as 
Fi ba Lin Gin. ds oyhavete lorrauseerscs iotevetetey eters aha |iggok sec dave rodel oleae! mah i ot obey egettersal tose otek eusuebs | eyeeRetete cbse I ielaurapatey heat Ne a ame 1 85; 0 0 
Lumber Workers ee Loggers... dle see eee ape lle tavtotal | lates feitauive eitetehell Gosia teen) stoner ota ats Ai eal ceed acaeie Joe ee leceveleseslevsee 
Minin Gia oe eee Red iipeun Re ce Tle 200 1G ete Ole centre ellsien my beee ee 1} 200 0 Obed sail es aerate Kips ee 
@oal Miners cee ee HOMGGHS| ELOliee ote «|itarsterstte se atsieilemtaelie neler | tid) fovaisuehm Men elates|Ie ocrdllie «a stediteyary elles sitar 
Miners (Non-metallic Ores)........ TL ION ON 5 sie ol Shopssad Pete aeaey fete, oko terrtetets 1; 200 Ale ote. bs apahls le-atelapatele |e eeseys 
Manufacturing Industrles........ ii Csdinne2 6 10} 994; 30) 3.0) 72)13202) 697) 3.6) 194'17205| 395! 2.3 
Vegetable Products Fae lae oak 
tiles Fibres and Wood). seeelecereleceeleceee! 1 if 0 0 4) 527 16} 3.0 9} 377; 38] 10.1 
Soft. DrinkjWorkersss9-n: oc a ates HCAS dolots all's otatllatetetens alae Wie: sae tets, 1 90: Oita’ de, 1 94 Oi Peed 
Cigar and Tobacco Workers......|..--|-++.+|ssee{ecees i TN ie ke eevee lie VLG Olas ane: 5) Mak 72 MeP SB sy ciate 
Bakers, Confectioners, Sugar Re- 
Hnery: 2nd, Ceres] Mill HM ploy ecslla i) :cel) «oe all arsie! || om fovail t= ayers lollf relate ateharets iy AoL Ke Rs 3) Tats Ole aeras 
Pulp and Paper Products........ 1; 104; 2) 1.9) 2) 110) 8] 7.3]| 16) 2690; 62) 2.3)) 47) 5365] 185] 3.4 
(a) Pulp and Paper Mill Workers..... Psa Wetet ptelleiad oil tieawe Weeder Hlerstes cial kotote ts toyekatote 8| 1260 0 0|| 15) 2260) 185} 3.4 
(6) Printing, Publishing and Litho- | | 
PTA DITO ME Te ete Wea elas eee en 1; 104; 2) 1.9] 2) 110) 8| 7.3] 8) 1480} 62] 4.3) 32] 3165] 183! 5.8 
CompoOsitOrss a rcescc dee eoee LA LOA ef etecs a ‘Lie “86I" DiGi cet. AN BGO BB oa! 15| 1965! 133]..... 
Pressmen and Assistants...... AerrailSr a aiie eerelistiee « Why) eae Zi svapeyere hie 420s b 25s. outs 5| 443) 17])..... 
BoOokbind ergs recs oan chcce coke sell cee lisse re levels n= «ol lategeler femme leteeme rete ee J: 32 inher 2) WLU tO erect 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers|...-|-----|-+++[esees|leeeeleceeefeeeeloeees flies leeeeeleccecleceee 8) eal 25 ne Ol eres 2 
Engravers and Lithographers]....|.----|---cleseselleceslececelecec|eoees 2 iG CANA ae Gl OZ Lee DS sercrste 
Wood Products (Except Paper)...| 1| 35) 0 Oye ceeds eel apical sc were 3] «61 8) 18.3) 12}; 499) 4 8 
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OTS, ECCS ee peepee ne atta: eee Le Dh SB Oe easel. sie em oei| sieis ville ezole « 3) 61 Shes ciel ADIs A QO wil oe uss 
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Boilermakers and Iron Ship Build- 
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TABLE IIL.—UNEMPLOYMENT ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1923, 
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the other provinces a slightly greater building group no change was manifest- 


volume of inactivity was shown. 


Table I on page 1283 summarizes the 
returns by provinces and table III on 
page 1288 
unemployment reported in the different 
eroups of industries. 


shows the percentages of 


During July the situation among 
workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries was better than in July of last 
year, pulp and paper, textile, iron and 
steel and glass workers and printing 
tradesmen all reporting smaller per- 


centages In the 


of unemployment. 


ed and employment for transportation 


workers was on a higher level. 


In August improvement was record- 
ed over the corresponding month of 
last year, the mining, manufacturing 
and transportation industries all re- 
porting a greater volume of employ- 
ment. Workers in the building trades, 
however were slightly less fully en- 


eaged. 
The manufacturing industries report- 


ed a smaller percentage of idle mem- 
bers during September than at the close 

















































































































of the same month last year, pulp and 
paper and iron and steel workers re- 
porting more activity. Transportation 
workers were also better employed but 
in the mining, building and retail trade 
eroups employment was on a slightly 
lower level. 


The accompanying tabulations (Table 
II) show in some detail the returns 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS—(Continued). 
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for the month ending September 30, 
1923 for which month returns were 
received from 1,475 labour organiza- 
tions with an aggregate membership of 
151,461 persons, 3,018 of whom were 
out of work, a percentage of 2.0. The 
table also gives the general percentages 
of unemployment in the various trades 
and industries for July and August. 
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TABLE III.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA DURING THE 
PERIOD JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1923 


EPORTS from the offices of the 


Employment Service of Canada 
indicate a considerable expansion in 


the volume of business transacted dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1923 as com- 
pared with the same period a year ago. 
The enlargement is shown in an in- 


erease of 14.3 per cent, in opportunities 
for employment, a gain of nearly 15 


per cent in applications, while place- 
ments of workers exceeded those of 
the same quarter last year by more 
than 21 per cent. The chart on page 
1292, which accompanies the article 
on the work of the employment offices 
for September, 1923, shows the exten- 
sive seasonal variation in the curves 
characteristic of this period. During 
July, applications, vacancies and place- 
ments, rose slightly, recovering from 
the depression at the end of June. The 
commencement of the demand for 
harvesters and thresher hands early in 
August was reflected in the rapid and 
abrupt rise of the curves, the peak of 
the harvest movement being attained 
during September. At this time the 
curve of vacancies reached a point higher 
flian at any previous period, with the 
curves of placements and applications 
-approximating it closely. During the 
latter part of September the inevitable 
reaction was recorded in a precipitous 
drop to the pre-harvest level. 


During the period July-September 
the offices reported that they had made 
164,367 references to positions and had 
effected a total of 159,601 placements, 
as compared with 131,603 during the 
same quartetr of 1922. The number 
of placements in regular employment 
was 137,294, of which 126,820 were of 
men and 10,474 of women. The place- 
ments in casual work during the quart- 
er totalled 22,307. Vacancies notified 
by employers to the Service totalled 
193,770, of which 164,664 were for men 
and 29,106 for women, as compared 
with a total of 169,548 vacancies dur- 
ing the same period a year ago. The 
number of applications for employment 
registered at the offices was 183,989 
‘(153,960 of men and 30,029 of women) 
as contrasted with 160,350 during the 
corresponding period of 1922. 


The accompanying table gives the 
vacancies and placements by industries 
of the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada in the various provinces 
during the period July-September, 1923. 
The high percentage of vacancies and 
placements in the farming group is en- 
tirely characteristic of this quarter. 


Elsewere in this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions 
of the employment offices for the 
month of September, 1923. 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1923 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1923 


HE continued demand for thresher 

hands and harvesters in the prairie 
provinces was reflected in the increased 
business reported by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
September, 1923. The demand for 
workers, very great during the month 
of August, reached its peak during the 
early part of September, the registra- 
tion and placement of applicants follow- 
ing very closely. A very marked ex- 
pansion is recorded in comparison with 
the corresponding period of 1922. The 
accompanying chart, which is based on 
daily averages over half-month periods, 
illustrates the precipitous rise in appli- 
cations, vacancies and placements, the 
curves attaining a level higher than at 
any previous time in the records of the 
Kimployment Service. The decline in 
business during the latter half of Sep- 
tember may be noted in all three curves 
aud is the re-action from the peak of 
the harvest period. The offices reported 
that appheations for work averaged 


3,327 and 2,265 daily during the first 
and second half of September, as com- 
pared with 2,105 and 2,210 daily during 
the same periods of last year. During 
the latter half of August, 1923, applica- 
tions averaged 3,121 daily. The aver- 
age number of vacancies reported by 
employers to the Service was 3,977 daily 
during the first half of September, as 
contrasted with 8,327 during the pre- 
vious period and with 2,705 daily dur- 
ing the same period last year. During 
the latter half of the period, vacancies 
averaged 2,445 daily, as compared with 
2,100 during the same period a year 
ago. The average number of placements 
made daily by the offices during the first 
half of September was 3,044 as compar- 
ed with 2,828 during the preceding per- 
iod and with 1,748 during the corres- 
ponding period of 1922. Placements 
during the latter half of September 
averaged 1,939 daily, in contrast with 
1,846 during the same period last year. 
Of the placements made during the per- 
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iod under review, the average number 
in regular employment was 2,717 and 
1,594 daily, and in casual work 327 and 
345 daily during the first and second 
half of the month respectively. 


The following table gives the place- 
meuts effected to date by the offices of 
the Hmployment Service: 











Placements 
Year —_—- -~ 

Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 87,904, 305,905 
AODO recopete. eh onetste «aie toesale-cid 366,547 79,265 445,812 
DOD Trae eters states oeiste oeise 280,518 75,238 856,756 
NODS BER ie ciNoles: siecle sierelere 207 ,827' 95,695 898 ,522 
1923 (9 months)...... 260,879 92,296 853,175 








During the month of September the 
offices made 61,519 references to posi- 
tions and effected a total of 59,800 place- 
ments. The placements in regular 
employment numbered 51,740, of which 
48,333 were of men and 3,407 of women. 
Placements in casual work totalled 8,060. 
The number of applications for work 
reported at the offices was 67,097, of 
which 56,895 were from men and 10,- 
202 from women. Vacancies for men 
totalled 67,065 during the period, while 
opportunities for employment for women 
numbered 10,021, —- a total of 77,086. 


Placements in regular employment by 
provinces were as follows: Nova Scotia, 
714 men, 68 women; New Brunswick, 
307 men, 113 women; Quebec, 1,383 
men, 432 women; Ontario, 8,933 men, 
1,142 women; Manitoba, 8,846 men, 496 
women; Saskatchewan, 17,712 men, 452 
women; Alberta, 7,917 men, 325 women; 
British Columbia, 2,521 men, 8:79 
women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


A few orders for workers for fall 
ploughing were received at Amherst and 
New Glasgow. Little change was re- 
ported in the building and construction 
oeroup, calls for carpenters, painters, 
plasterers, etc., being received in con- 
siderable numbers. Outside construc- 
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tion work was brisk with a number of 
men placed on sewer work and street 
paving. Sawyers, pulpwood and hard- 
wood cutters and loggers, were in de- 
mand at Ambherst, Moncton and St. 
John, with sufficient applicants to fill 
the positions. 


QUEBEC 


In the province of Quebec a slight 
decline was reported in the demand for 
farm workers. The construction indus- 
tries were active, with a slight falling 
off in the demand for labour for work 
on highways and provincial roads. Re- 
quests for bricklayers, plasterers, stone- 
masons and building labourers, were 
received at all the offices. The seasonal 
demand for loggers and bushmen was 
well under way, calls being registered © 
at Quebee, Hull and Montreal. Exper- 
ienced women applicants were hard to 
secure to meet the increased demand 
for general servants. 


ONTARIO 


In most districts numerous orders for 
eeneral farm labour were received, while 
at the offices at Hamilton, Toronto, Nia- 
gara Falls and Chatham, fruit pickers, 
sugar beet and tobacco workers, were 
called for. Activities in the construction 
eroup were brisk, applicants for road 
work, street paving and outside work, 
being readily absorbed. No extensive 
building was under way, although car- 
penters, masons, bricklayers and inside 
finishers were required at Kingston, 
Oshawa, Cobalt, Timmins and St. Tho- 
mas. There was a demand for section 
labourers and extra gang hands at Lon- 
don, St. Thomas and Ottawa, while many 
railway construction labourers were 
sent to points near North Bay, Sudbury 
and Timmins. The seasonal demand 
for loggers had commenced, the offices 
at Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, Timmins, 
Port Arthur and Pembroke, reporting 
a large number of orders. Millmen, 
pulpwood cutters, sawyers and teamsters 
were required at North Bay, Ottawa 
and Cobalt. In the manufacturing in- 
dustries some keenness in demand was 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1923. 







































































VACANCIES APPLICANTS. Regular 
place- 
Placed ments 
OFricus Reported| Unfilled || Reg’ed /|Referred Onplaced same 
during |at end ojj|] during to at end of] period 
period period period jvacancie:|Regular | Casual period 1922 
Nova Scotia....... Sie wane eee te RL 463 || 1,292 1,121 182 245 662 678 
AMbHerSh Oise") Lis ou uae aietelevele eeletee’s 147 103 74 68 48 12 29 92, 
Pi aliiax elven cnrsueahiee ae eee 536 46 663 526 336 182 366 156 
New Glasgow.......ccsocees a eieisiste s 187 Aue 224 179 132 ai 109 127i 
Sydney peer ooenerecoces eeceeeeeeeneee 294 233) 301 348 266. 34 158 303 
New Brunswick........... era set 856 239 796 678 420 248 589 636 
Ohathame ccs keys Jove alueecre 93 14 99 84 3 45 115 107 
MOTICEOMS acl ty caine wee obits Seta/acd 449 175 365 322 154 158 45 261 
SU SOUM Pra esn ceeeke teks Spams 314 50 || 332 272 227 45 439 | 268 
Quebec ceeee eoereeeeeseoveeoeoeeees 2,479 1,679 | 2,887 2,165 1,815 44 698 | 1,929 
PG ais, Meee, sheet ue Rete eet 424 585 295 245 196 0 47 241 
Montreal io5 ciao st eae a 1,330 413 1,854 1,334 1,129 44 43 1,142 
QUEDEL ica ted dowdnelt eednoe sah. eae 513 219 396 315 282 0 127 308 
Bherbrooke sy eee arene cs AS oh 126 205. || 189 155 141 0 23 184 
Three  Biversi i. iss ds aia toe of ms 86 257 153) 116 67 0 68 54 
Ontario. Uae. aval nie ta eheleteterciolevels 18,523 8,825 || 16,570 13,859 10,075 3,131 4,111 9,792 
Belleville i... 2b... eel) oN 206 10 192 196 155 39 16 | 157 
Brantford eoeeeoseseeoe e@eoeoeeeeoeote 159 71 188 155 85 58 35 110 
Chatham eer usm yee 5 380 225 274 274 264 10 90 245 
Cobaltyad. wekiCo, gear One: 566 300 426 424 423 1 4 238 
POLG’ WRI to be ee ae att, 611 100° || 453 434 897 13 46 505 
Gielow th) SiC Aue, Aas 175 28 | 241 175 105 25 91 107 
Hamilton. cssee are a alevalaveiavels 1,255: 150 | 1,413 15386 663) 580 786 639 
Kingstons hay cash ere aor 198 138 | 182 161 79 83) 53 98 
Kitchener: « Sscswdasecatinc aeléie\ete 189 64 250 149 ula, 22) 107 157 
LONAON' Way es sus cues seleretantete ee 378 | | 87 407 374 294 47 105: 396 
pagar alist). eric ieciaens A 321 155 328 250) 241 0! 83 182 
North Bay) sss ivetns Byars oie nh 654 878 | 631 631 618 13 0 567 
Oshawa fs. susan: Rise ninisieicleleieie\s 218 84 285 148 124 24 88 104 
OLEAWE ore ninte aan oats alle: sehaseievere 781 358 770 884 ep il 107 67 776 
Pembroke (eh ik tau ie BAe tp Hii 116 142 | 116 101 101 0 31 123 
Peterboroiy. aeumsee ye anise amen 272 129 148 171 aka tre 25 59 171 
Port ‘Arthur. ....¢.2. seesecevessese| * 2,297 1,327 1,010 1,026 985 20 23 622 
Bt. Oatharinesy) on. (ey ao 710 8 530 511 405: 105 66 356 
St. Thomas ela ieigtaresteeisieretrcieials siege aiavehs 175 31 168 172 162 8 11 136 
Sarniayy yee ees Rialeveiie Asie 152 16 150 142 129 21 19 150 
Sault Ste. Marie....... leis 6-Wetateleye ‘ 902 1,816 530 829 237 34 175 460 
Sadbury’ sce ceees le ees ee coast TaN ToD 1,759 530 521 516 5 9 518 
Timmins ........ Tn one bCo0 ahs 674 230 326 305 304 ip 325 
Toronto s....k Mlacs'a'd.s\e\e'eidlols. oe coe 4,501 678 6,374 4,381 2,247 1,862 2,081 2,289 
Whence Are RU: Dh aie shiereare WMS earets alee ai 564 41 648 629 601 28 95 861 
anitoba .......... a steseplan 4 stig 0 Ole 1,600 12,168 | 11,749 9,342 2,085 649 5,059 
Brandon SP aizelajsis vale tcieer eter nt ec are 481 45 || 591 586 5387 48 7 248 
Darplytny bins ald. aShds ese Ped 316 426 213 207 159 48 29 149 
Portage la Prairie........ Rage Ae A 756 75 959 955 933 20 19) 664 
Wihnipge yn cleans Fe ialiletaets 7,450 1,054 10,405 10,001 nto 1,969 574, 3,998 
Saskatchewan. ......cccccccces 28 , $48 6,061 18,633 18,601 18,164 418 285 11,178 
HStEVaM aye. aie Giaiprecslse sal 935 116 684 681 676 5 7 631 
Moose JAaW........0000. 6,858 2,365 4,061 4,028 3,898 113 63) 2,547 
MOrEh (rp athietard mut 1,375 Shi 609 609: 604 5 vs 95 
ErincelpAlbert uke ae 5 787 78 528 527 518 9 1 151 
ROSMAN Ce on. lett cs oo Bute PA re 5,869 167 4,280) 4,269 4,095 174 28 2,184 
: abkatoon!' |). cscs teeta ky 8,648 2,230 5,408 5,436 5,830 104 157 1,948 
Swift Ouirent sic. «secu hs sae as 1,932 629 983 980 974 6 a1 780 
He re gs a Alb ales e's ats algia dos cle beinie aie 1,107 35 903 894 892! 2 6 1,298 
vor Ade Kis slstelteela'< ctaae aie Sietaterete ss 5 1,090 124 831 831 831 0 0 803 
Raine 2 aR nen Sat A Ue 175 0 174 174 174 0 0 142 
CLT ORCA | i8 cigars de we etebeae tes ale oldtel araaite 172 0 172: 172 172 0 0 599. 
Alberta ........ escccsocccecocs.| 11,098 1,383 9,083 8,805 8,242 516 369 4,611 
Caleary oe eh ame AUTRE A a 455 4,800 4,575 4,382 193 148 1,911 
Drumihelleri, W7, Jhcae ase shevetslalere’s 1,022 431 541 5091 501 8 24 195 
Edmonton a ateipisiaie tole sie nies aialazatsipiel alee 3,063 227, 2,703 2,693 2,388 258 168 1,590 
Lethbrid BO) re Si faie Mateara eae s wot ee k 824, 219 609 614 577 37 11 674 
Medicine Hat.. see e ee eeneeeeeeeees 528 56 430 414 394 20 18 241 
British | ColutmbDiai....ccsis-c's-c.ciee «: 5,015 1,470 5,668 4,541 2,900 1,373 1,851 2,626 
Oranbrook a, 00505".. ae Fae’ 426 329 211 212 206 0 7 255 
Fernie ee ey e@eeeeoeoeseoeece 84 163 11 10 8 2 3 17 
Kamloops ..........0. saree aseeisiceee 186 258 180 159 63 16 28 98 
Pen GievOn ten. gstrsae coe c« Ree ee ce: 320 150 125 199 133 24 19M iene 
Nanaimo eeeeeeeeee eeereeeoeseeeeese 65 12 40 bls 6 11 22 12 
Nelson @eserecoeeves eeeseseoseoseccece 236 39 246 239 239 0 7 199 
New Westminste?...cc.cdececdeecs cee 154 1 234 151 108 43 62 72 
Prince George ..... raeubpoeee acts 119 98 66 65 66 0 1 93 
Prince, Rupert) 4x2 obesisee setae wae: 258 3 245 219 206 13 iW 140 
Revelstoke e@eeeee eeeovessoesoeeeeeoree 120 87 43 43. 45 3 21 31 
Vancouver eeereoceseseeeeoeeeesesees 2,229 . 175 3,456 2,527 ‘1,416 1,017 1,446 1,253 
VERNON 2. sccccesisveses airs core aban 290 118 || 181 187 183 4 30) 149 
Victoria Oveeees ose OS GOL DOOUDOOOOG 528 42, 630 513 Wal 240 188 247 
All offices........... nisiis eieieveleicie a0 21,750 67,097 61,519 51,740 8,060 9,224 || *386,615 

















*106 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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shown. At Belleville, Oshawa and Tor- 
onto, polishers, moulders and auto 
workers, were required, while at King- 
ston, Kitchener and Peterborough, calls 
were received for woolen weavers, spin- 
ners and textile workers. Men for ship- 
ping and stevedoring occupations were 
in demand at Sarnia and Sault Ste. 
Marie, with a noticeable scarcity of ex- 
perienced marine firemen and deck 
hands. Jn the mining group a number 
of miners and machine runners were 
placed from Cobalt and Ottawa. Con- 
tinued searecity of domestic workers was 
reported, the number of orders being 
ereatly in excess of the supply of appli- 
cants. 


MANITOBA 


During the early part of September 
the chief work of the offices consisted 
of the placement of thresher hands and 
harvesters, while latterly calls were re- 
ceived for experienced men for fall 
ploughing. he demand in this group 
met with a very satisfactory response 
and no difficulty was found in securing 
the majority of workers. Requirements 
in the construction group consisted 
mainly of vacancies for skilled building 
trademen and mechanics. An urgent 
call for construction labourers and tele- 
eraph workers was reported from Win- 
nipee. Extra gang hands, section men 
and teamsters, were placed with the rail- 
way companies for maintenance work 
near Brandon, Dauphin and Portage la 
Prairie. While the office at Winnipeg 
received a number of orders for bush- 
men for the camps in Western Ontario, 
few placements were made owing to the 
continued demand for harvesters. Im. 
provement was noted in the employment 
offered for women workers, there being 
a steady demand for hotel and house- 
hold help for city and country. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Harvesting and threshing activities 
were responsible for the continued and 
ereatly augmented demand, which the 
offices were able to meet satisfactorily. 
During the early part of the month at 
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Estevan, Moose Jaw, Prince Albert and 
Saskatoon, a shortage of experienced 
harvest hands was reported, while at 
Regina and Swift Current, gas engineers 
and separator men were available with 
few vacancies offered. Toward the lat- 
ter part of the month the number of 
orders in this group was slightly cur- 
tailed. In the construction group 
vacanelies were offered for teamsters, 
road graders and _ labourers, while 
all the offices had many requests for 
carpenters, plumbers and_ building 
tradesmen. Owing to the harvest slight 
difficulty was experienced in filling 
orders from the railway companies for 
linemen, section hands, steel gang labour- 
At Hstevan a 
few miners and mine labourers were re- 
quired. The demand for domestie work- 
ers was fairly brisk with a slight slack- 
ening in the number of positions offered 
in the country. 


ALBERTA 


A brisk, though declining, demand 
for harvesters marked the agricultural 


eroup in this province. Placements, 
however, were still very numerous. 
Orders for general labour for road 
and sewer work were _ received 
and filled at Drumheller and Ed- 
monton, while irrigation work at 
Medicine Hat and _ park  develop- 


ment work at Banff called for many la- 
bourers. A few men were placed as 
extra gang and section workers from 
Lethbridge and Calgary. The rising 
demand for bushmen for logging camps 
was met without difficulty from Edmon- 
ton, Lethbridge and Calgary, with fur- 
ther improvement anticipated for the 
coming month. 


BririsH CoLUMBIA 


The agricultural district appeared to 
be supplied with sufficient farm work- 
ers, but in the fruit districts many pick- 
ers were required. Building tradesmen 
and mechanics were well employed and 
at Victoria, Vancouver, Nanaimo, Prince 
Rupert and other points, vacancies were 
offered for carpenters, plasterers and 
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decorators. Work on roads, highways 
and street paving, continued near Fer- 
nie, Nelson, Revelstoke and New West- 
minster, while harbour development at 
Nanaimo and irrigation work at Ver- 
non employed a number of men. A few 
vacancies for railway maintenance work 
were available. The demand for ex- 
perienced loggers was in excess of the 
supply, the requirements being register- 
ed mainly at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, 
Revelstoke, Nelson and Cranbrook. Calls 
for tiemakers, millwrights and sawyers, 
were received and filled from New West- 
minster, Vancouver and Victoria. The 
mining industry was active, with miners 
and muckers in great demand. At Fer- 
nie the office placed a number of fire 
fighters. The increased activities in the 
Okanagan Valley created a demand for 
fruit packers and labellers, several of 
whom were placed from Vancouver and 
Victoria. 


The Movement of Labour 


During September, 1923, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 51,740 placements in regular em- 
ployment, of which 42,296 were of per- 
sons for whom the employment found 
was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. 
Of these 6,765 were granted the Km- 
ployment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 4,608 going to points within 
the same province as the despatching 
office and 2,157 to other provinces. 


The offices in Quebee issued 375 spe- 
cial certificates, 165 of which were 
eranted to bushmen going to lumber 
camps in the province from Hull, Mon- 
treal and Quebee, and 210 to loggers 
and lumbermen going to North Bay, 
Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Of 
the 1,232 certificates issued by the 
Ontario offices to persons going to points 
within the province, about 700 were 
bushmen, loggers, sawmill men and pulp 
workers, going to camps in the vicinity 
of North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, Port 
Arthur, Fort William and Sudbury; 
and more than 400 were labourers ana 
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construction workers for railway ex- 
tension work near North Bay, Timmins 
and Port Arthur. Five bricklayers were 
transferred to Cobalt from Toronto, 
Ottawa and Hamilton; one surveyor 
was sent to employment from Kingston 
to Niagara Falls, one gas engineer from 
Ottawa to North Bay, 2 stonemasons 
from Toronto to Kingston. The office 
at Fort William transferred one farm- 
nand to the Winnipeg district, while the 
office at Sudbury sent two labourers 
to employment at Hull, Que. Ma- 
nitoba offices issued 3,019 certificates, of 
which 1,128 were farm helpers, 18 were 
teamsters and labourers, and 23 were 
domestic servants going from Winnipeg 
and Portage la Prairie to points within 
the province. Of the 853 workers sent 
to points near Port Arthur, Ont., 5 were 
women domestics, 3 were pipefitters and 
123 were railway construction labourers, 
178 were bush workers, the remainder 
being sawmill men, station workers and 
teamsters. To points in Saskatchewan 
the offices transferred 1,434 workers, of 
which 1,415 were harvesters and farm 
labourers, 3 iwere engineers going to 
Regina and Saskatoon, 8 were women 
domesties, 6 labourers, 1 cook and 2 
dredge operators. From Winnipeg 19 
harvest workers, 37 construction labour- 
ers and 1 domestic servant were sent 
to employment at Calgary, Edmonton 
and other points in Alberta. Saskat- 
chewan offices despatched 1,094 work- 
ers at the reduced rate, 1 domestic ser- 
vant to Montreal and 4 harvest hands to 
Wdmonton and Calgary. Of the pro- 
vineial transfers the offices sent 1 store 
clerk to Regina, 1 carpenter to Kerro- 
bert, 4 camp cooks to points within the 
province. J*rom Regina, 1 lLneman and 
3 cooks were sent to Moose Jaw, 13 
miners to Estevan, the remainder being 
harvesters and thresher hands. The 
number of workers who benefited by the 
special rate in Alberta was 691, of whom 
1 was a farmer going from Calgary to 
Saskatoon. The majority of the certi- 
ficates were issued to harvest workers, 
with a few miners, bushmen and sur- 
veyors, all going to employment at points 
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within the province. The offices in Bri- 
tish Columbia transferred 46 workers 
to Saskatchewan, of whom 2 were school 
teachers going from Vancouver to Swift 
Current, and the remainder were farm 
hands from Vancouver, Victoria, Ver- 
non and Nelson. The 42 transfers to 
Alberta offices consisted of farm work- 
ers. The number of workers sent at 
the reduced rate to points within the 
province was 263. These included min- 
ers from Nelson to Cranbrook, mill 
hands, bushmen, construction labourers, 
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teamsters and carpenters, to various 
points within the province, and fruit 
pickers and packers from Vancouver 
and Victoria to points in the Okanagan 
district. 


Of the 6,765 persons, who benefited 
by the Employment Service reduced 
rate, 2,173 were carried by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 4,327 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 1 by the Pa- 
cific Great Eastern and 264 by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING SEPTEMBER, 1923 


HE value of the building permits 

issued showed a slight decline dur- 
ing September as compared with 
August and there was also a small de- 
crease as compared with September of 
last year. According to reports from 
56 cities the estimated cost of building 
work during September was $10,485,- 
613, while in August it stood at $11,- 
541, 593 and in September, 1922, at $11,- 
424. 119. There was, therefore, a reduc- 
tion of $1,055,980 or 9.1 per cent in the 
former and of $938,506 or 8.2 per cent 
in the latter comparison. 


Forty-seven cities furnished detailed 
statements showing that they had is- 
sued nearly 1,200 permits for dwellings 
at a proposed cost of approximately 
$5,000,000. Some 2,900 permits were 
issued ‘for other buildings at an estimat- 
ed valuation of over $4,800,000. As has 
been mentioned in previous reports 
the construction of several  build- 
ings is frequently authorized by a single 
permit; the number of buildings to be 
erected, therefore, would be larger than 
appears from the number of permits 
issued. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Alberta showed increases in the 
value of the permits issued as compar- 
ed with August, 1923. The largest ac- 


tual gain of $882,752 or 35.3 per cent 
was recorded in Quebec, while Nova 
Scotia, with a gain of $75,630 or 275.8 
per cent, registered the most pronounce- 
ed proportional increase.’ Of the de- 
elines reported in the remaining pro- 
vinees, those of $1,487,093 or 55.1 per 
cent in British Columbia and of $720,- 
943 or 13.3 per cent in Ontario were 
most noteworthy. 


In comparison with the returns for 
September, 1922, Quebec, Alberta and 
British Columbia registered increases 
in prospective building. Quebec, with 
a gain of $444,507 or 15.1 per cent, 
showed the greatest increase. The 
heavest loss, of $801,581 or 14.6 per 
cent, occurred in Ontario, but that in 
Manitoba of $324,115 or 38.2 per cent 
was also pronounced. 


An analysis of the returns from indi- 
vidual cities shows that in Montreal 
the value of the building permits issued 
during September exceeded that for 
August, 1928, and also for September 
of last year. In Toronto there were 
reductions in both comparisons, Win- 
nipeg registered a rather larger total of 
anticipated building than in the preced- 
ing month, with a decline as compared 
with September, 1922, while in Van- 
couver there was a decrease in com- 
parison with the August figures, but an 
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inerease over September of last year. 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Brantford, Fort 
William, Hamilton, Kitchener, London, 
Niagara Falls, Port Arthur, Brandon, 
Edmonton and South Vancouver regis- 
tered increases in the estimated cost 


of building in both comparisons. 


The value of the building permits is- 
sued during the first nine months of this 
year showed a decline of 8 per cent as 


compared with 


the 


corresponding 


period of 1922, and an increase of 21 
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per cent over the first nine months of 
1921. The total for 1923 was $105,625,- 
554, for 1922 $115,113,386 and for 1921 


$86,970,449. 


The accompanying table gives the 
value of the building permits issued 
during September, 1923, as compared 


with August, 


1923, 


and September, 


1922. The 35 cities for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked by 


asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 








Oity 


P. E. 1.— Charlottetown 


Nova Scotia..... Stele s 
*Halifax ’ 


*Sydney 


New Brunswlick....... 
Fredericton 


*St. 


Quebec 
*Montreal—*Maisonneuve 
KOU EDGE uate ciodls ale arcieee's os 

Shawinigan Falls...... 
*Sherbrooke 


*Three Rivers........... 
*Westmount 


eee eseseceesces 


eeeoeresreoeroeeee 


eorceeeresecne 


ee 


ee eeoseeses 


Ontario ... 

Belle villen ey cc hontsne e's eke 

*Brantford 
Chatham 


Alt incon s Canseco te 
*Guelph 
*Hamilton 
*Kingston 
*Kitchener 
*London 


eoeseeoecoeses 


oe 


OSHA WE tise coeeeoeeeeeee 


eec or eeoesoserees 


Owen: Pounds. sve. csr 
*Peterborough ......... 
Port Artnurescse. ce es. 
*S8tratford 


eeoseceoseeses 


ee a 





Sept. 
1923 


nil 


103,055 
40,105 
3,750 
59,200 


48 ,595 

8,925 
19,670 
20,000 


3,385,495 
2,438 , 180 
743,295 
388, 150 
44,000 
40,645, 
81,225 


4,693,684 








Aug. 
1923 


2,500 


27,425 
16,425 
11,000 
nil 


80,205 
4,625 
19,580 
6,000 


2,502,743 
1,839,367 
287, 770 
900 
63,000 
39,705 
276,001 


5,414,627 
6, 000 
18,284 
21,675 
57,825 
21,040 
76,387 
458,550: 
23,344 
80,855 
247,020: 
31,015 
180,170 
267,505 
12,050: 
25,033 
36,680 
92,388 
64,970 





Sept. 
1922 


136,150 


208 , 688 
8,000 
155,688 
45,000 


2,940,988 
2,210,167 
491,846 
27,500 
80,000 
11,800 
170,175 


5,495, 265 
6,800 
25,765 
22,660 
49 , 650 
30,045 
35,837 
349,665 
11,262 
63,575 
215,495 
81,980 
47 ,000 
654,762 
14,050 
30,418 
24,340 
13,040 
73,995 








Oity 


*St. Thomas..... BAS i 
Satna sce ties Paratots 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 
*Toronto 


Welland 
*Windsor 


wor ere eee eeeoe 
eoeoereseroeeeoe 


eoeceseesere 


Manitoba ..... 
*Brandon 


eeecrecee 


Saskatchewan .. 
EMOOSO) Ji@ Wie nc cicicve osievioe 
*Regina 
*Saskatoon 


Alberta ........ 
*Calgary 
*Fdmonton 

Hethpridige fe hissases oes 
Medicine Hat........... 


British Columbla ..... 
Nanaimo 


eoeeeeseroeone 


eeeoseesereeeees 


seo ee eeroreeee 


Point) (Grevien.. ocean 
Prince Rupert......... 
South Vancouver...... 
*V ancouver 
*Victoria 


@eorseoeeeoreace 


eeeeeseeeveesee 


Total—56 cities........... 


*Total—35 cities.......... 


Sept. 
1923 


10,110 
73,695 
82,675 
1,559,212: 


524,036 
43,131 
21, 055 

459,850 


170, 160 
12,560 
123,215 
84,385 


389,635 
58,580: 
811,650 
15,645 
3,760 


1,170,953 
16,510 


9,009,088 





Aug. 
1923 


22,170 
79,535 
112,725 
2,077,425. 
780, 100! 
9,885 
527,680 
84,321 


536,955 
27, 050 
76,005 


433,900 


194,455 
9,300 
73,755 
111,400 


224,637 
78, 000: 
123,050 
20, 420 
3,167 


2,608,046 
3,860 


1,514,490 
761,886 


11,541,598 
9,763,650 


Sept. 
1922 


8,945 
84,835 
42,895 
| 2,464,216 
846,850 

17,175 
826,400 

5,610 


848,151 

17,206 
117,495 
713,450 


303,570 

82,050 
169,870 
101,650 


$58 ,505 
183 , 400 
162,510 
12,545 
50 


901,759 
2,000 
23,100 
299 ,200 
21,650 
85,630 
370,060 
150,119 





11,424,119 
9,744,449 
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FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, OCTOBER, 1923 


E—D URING October, the Department of: 


Labour received for insertion in 
the Lasour GazeTrTEe the following in- 
formation relative to fifteen fair wage 
contracts which were awarded by the 
Department of Public Works and 
two by the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals. These contracts 
contain the usual fair wage clause 
which provides for the prompt 
payment of such wages as are current 
in the district in which the work is to 
be performed and for observance on the 
various works under contract; of the 
prevailing hours of labour, and which 
otherwise prevents abuses and secures 
the legitimate rights of the labour em- 
ployed. 

A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment, subject to the regulation for 
the suppression of the sweating system 
and the securing of fair wages, etc. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Alterations to heating system in Im- 
migration Building, Winnipeg, Man. 
Name of contractor, Cotter Brothers, 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, September 18, 1923. Amount of 
contract, $12,987. 




















Rates of wages 

not less than 
Trade or class of labour — 
Per hour| Hours 
per week 
: $ 
habourers-Skilled! «.i:c. Sick des ous 50 50 
Labourers-Unskilled ............000. 42% 54 
PEECAIISETOUS. st troe Soros cs 6 acle ale te de .50 60 
BUICKIAVCrS Woe. s See eiiveks eulw cieiarsinveiciae< 1.10 44 
Bricklayers helpers-mixing and tem- 

pering mortar...... PUR oan wae aise sia "Db 50 
MCMICL Ge TIGNES cc. si tieie ore to. Cavers .70 50 
TP TUTDOUS Ee. aac 5 sR: a ayes Siaue aie ain callers wees 90) 44, 
TE HIUIMIDGES  WELPErS Rocce sled saree ouee ss .50 50 
MOORIMMEEECT Sa ok at rainaseregi cree es one oe .90 44 
Steamfittens: Nelperss. «i. ac sivessve ois a's 50 50 
MATION BETS on cei ee tet cam © aekts ca ee 85 44 
Carpenters helpers.........+-00% he get) 50 








Dredging on both sides of wharf, 
Berthier (en Bas), Que. Name of con- 
tractor, Lachanee Limitée, Quebec, Que. 
Date of contract, September 26, 1923. 
Amotnt of contract, Class ‘‘B’’ 60 
cents per cubic yard, scow measure. 


Dredging in harbour, Cobourg, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Frontenac 
Dredging Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 10, 1923. 
Amount of contract, Class ‘‘B’’ 65 
cents per cubic yard, scow measure. 


Dredging the harbour, Collingwood, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The C. 8S. 
Boone Dredging Construction Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 18, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, Class ‘‘A’’ $8.50 per cubic yard, 
scow measure; Class ‘‘B’’ 75 cents per 
cubie yard, place measure. 


Dredging the channel, St. Michel de 
Bellechasse, Que. Name of contractors, 
The National Dock and Dredging Cor- 
poration, Limited, Levis, Que. Date of 
contract, October 22, 1928. Amount of 
contract, Class ‘‘A’’ $4.00 per cubic 
yard, Class ‘‘B’’ 55 cents per eubie 
yard, scow measure. 


Construction of freight shed, office 
room and shelter on wharf, Chicoutim1, 
Que. Name of contractor, A. Pedneault, 
Chicoutimi, Que. Date of contract, 
September 24, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, $13,555.70. 


Construction of portion of wharf, Lot- 
biniére, Que. Name of contractors, J. 
E. Lowrey and John Mulhall, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 1, 1923. 
Amount of contract, the following unit 
prices. 
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Description of work Rate 
$ 
1-Demolishing cap Pieces, floor- 

ing and stringers, cribwork, 

removing steel plates.......... 2.50 per ecu. yd. 
2-Conerete walls, pillars, ete....| 9.00 zt Je , 
3-New stone filling between. con- 

CTEtEN WiAllS Soe vale oe cosets onsteytoloters 1.50 zi sont de 
4-Bituminous Macadam flooring| 1.85 2 “sd. ya: 
FV ACAELSS I DLACEs. «telnet s)< oes 85:..00 each 
6-New mooring posts in place..| 45.00 4 

| 7-New mooring rings in place...| 10.00 4 
8-Replacing steel plates includ- 

Ine boOltsasaqeee eee fe oe oie Pre 200.00 Jump sum 
OTe) TOUS ais arolsieteaeecc «saree sen Od per Ib. 





Superstructure of palm house at Ri- 
deau Hall conservatory, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, King Construction 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 28, 1923. Amount 
of contract, $6,500. 


Reconstruction of wharf in concrete, 
Lanoraie, Que. Name of contractors, 
F, A. Grothé and Fils, Montreal, Que. 
Date of contract, October 9, 1923. 
Amount of contract, the following unit 
prices. 











Description of work Rate 
: $ 

1-Removing of plank flooring... 25 per sq. yd. 
2Removal of eribwork and 

St OGL AMINO Oe creche tee cunree en stat 75 can eCileeay.Cs 
8-Replacing of removed stone 

and levelling of wharf........ 5 re BLY 44 
4-Concrete in place........--..+- 10.00 ae kp Tate dd 
5-Steel bars and anchor rods 

ATU ae OSI eis 6 Havers de etetedere irerel gene -0436 per Ib 
GMOOLING ye ES jc... «wisislee ele 8 ec ete 5.100 each 





Electric wiring in public building, 
Belleville, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Harris Brothers, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 15, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $1,800, and $45 for lights on 
fittings. 


Extension to breakwater, Battery 
Point, N.S. Name of contractors, The 
Reid Construction Company, Granville 
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Ferry, N.S. Date of contract, October 
8, 19238. Amount of contract, 1214 
cents per cubic foot of cribwork com- 
plete. 


Alterations to Assistant Receiver 
General’s office in Dominion Savings 
Bank, St. John, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, J. A. Grant and Company, Li- 
mited, St. John, N.B. Date of contract, 
October 18, 1923. Amount of contract, 
$3,460. 

Supply and installation of electric 
light transmission line, Partridge Island 
Quarantine Station, St. John, N.B. 
Name of contractors, J. E. Kane and 
J. 8. Parker, St. John, N.B. Date of 
contract, October 18, 1923. Amount of 
contract, $3,589. 


Alterations to heating apparatus in 
Examining warehouse, Quebec, Que. 
Name of contractors, Brousseau and 
Frére, Quebec, Que. Date of contract, 
October 23, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$6,600. 


Extension to southern breakwater, 
Belle River, P.E.I. Name of contrac- 
tors, W. Compton and A. J. Ross, Flat 
River, P.E.I. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 29, 1923. Amount of contract, the 
following unit prices. 











Description of work Rate 








$ 
-1614 per lineal foot 


0614 97 a9 99 


IZBeaninig epuese: o.cces aces sien cscs 


2-OlOsel Pili eee n ctetne «a's eicrwieteieig.« 


3-Waling, eross ‘timbers, and 

Stringers: WON ans ears waeteen /40.00 m. feet board 
4-Intermediates, 6'X12"......5++. 460,000.00" eet ” 
b= Planks 3)? tad £4 jas assis eset wren 40.00 ” ” ” 
6-Curbing’ 10°’x10”.. ase Wise. S288 AOR OOT rs 4 s 
7-Brush and stone filling........ 1.50 per cubic yard 
&Drift and screw bolts, boiler 

plates and spikes,.......06sci. .088 per lb 











DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Repairing and resurfacing of certain 
roadways and bridge approaches along 
the Welland Canal. Name of contractors, 
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The Law Construction Company, Limit- 
ed, of Ridgeway, County of Welland, 


Ont. Date of contract, October 15, 
1928. Amount of contract, schedule 
rates. 


Construction of a storage annex, of 
approximately 1,000,000 bushel capa- 
city, to the government elevator at 
Port -Colborne, in the county of Wel- 
land, Ontario, on the existing pier and 
and south of the present elevator. Name 
of contractors, E. G. M. Cape & Co., 
Montzeal, Que. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 19, 1923. Amount of contract, 
$376,000. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in October, 1923, for sup- 
ples ordered by the Post Office Depart- 
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ment subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the 
securing of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of work under sanitary con- 
ditions: 











Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
, $ 
Making metal dating stamps and type and 
other hand stamps and brass crown seals 1,365.74 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, da- 
LOTS OLC LE iaie iavaralerate aici ere eh aaue Sree ets iccvsscsessia! 646s 233'.21 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 
UML OMS met Care seeamie mre atstals st eaiere spol 'ele' 3,455.80 
5 | 
Soales, new and repaired............s0s00e | 461.40 
Repairing boxes and hampers, etc.......... 88.00 
Supplying ink...... sea Tenet ae tp icteto tench cen alotanotate ae 38.10 
Mall Dae Gti iether enon. ts ce. sina nareees 4,802.28 
Letter carriers’ satchels...............ceeees 88.00 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and work- 
ing conditions that have recently been 
received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazerre. In the major- 
ity of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also in- 
eluded in the records, are schedules of 
rates of wages, hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In the case of each agreement 
or schedule, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general in- 
terest. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 


LADYSMITH AND WELLINGTON FIELD, 
B.C., CANADIAN COLLERIES (DUNSMUIR) 


LIMITED, AND EMPLOYEES IN ‘HE EXx- 
TENSION AND SoutH WELLINGTON MINES. 
— Agreement to be in effect from 
November 1, 1923, until October 31, 
1924. 


During term of agreement, Company 
to pay employees in classes of work 
named in Schedules A, B, C and D a 
day bonus of 91 cents, subject to the 
fluctuations of the cost of living, as de- 
termined by the Cost of Living Com- 
mission operated by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Company to make no charge for car- 
rying its employees on its railroad be- 
tween Ladysmith and Extension Mines, 
special carg being provided. 


System of dockage inspection as now 
practised at Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Mines, Ex- 
tension; and No. 5 Mine, South Welling- 
ton, to be continued, with penalties for 
refuse matter as provided in Schedule 
A, including dismissal for excess refuse 
after investigation. 
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In event of the above penalty, party 
dismissed may appeal to the Company’s 
District Superintendent, whose decision 
shall be final. Excess dockages and all 
unclaimed coal to be credited to the 
Hmployees’ Gas Committee Fund. 

Compary on taking a miner from the 
face and requesting him to perform day 
work to pay him miner’s day rate, but 
when Company has no work at face and 
miner elects to perform day work he 
shall be paid regular day work wage, 
pertaining to the class of work in which 
he engages. 


Employees to elect an agreement com- 
mittee at a pithead ballot, committee to 
consist of one employee representing 
underground employees at each of the 
following: No. 1 Mine, No. 2 Mine, No. 
3 Mine and No. 5 Mine; and two em- 
ployees to be members representing the 
surface employees designated on sche- 
dules C and D, employed at Extension, 
South Wellington and Ladysmith, and 
in event of Company opening a new 
mine, one member representing the 
same after it has been placed on an 
operating basis. Any member of the 
committee ceasing to be an employee of 
the Company shall cease to be a member 
of the committee. Any vacancy on the 
committee to be filled within seven days 
after it occurs. An underground em- 
ployee cannot vote for a member to re- 
present the surface men, nor can a sur- 
face employee vote for a member to re- 
present the underground men. 


The management of the Company 
and the agreement committee to meet 
on or about the first Saturday in each 
month. Special meetings may be ealled 
by management or by chairman or se- 
cretary of the committtee. 


Grievances or disputes to be taken up 
with overman or foreman, and failing 
a settlement matter to be laid before 
the member of the agreement committee 
of the mines or department where the 
employee concerned is employed. Com- 
mittee to lay before the management 
any dispute arising between the em- 
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ployees and the mine officials, or 
complaints of the employees, or any 
question regarding the agreement, and 
suggestions regarding improvement of 
working conditions or benefit to opera- 
tions of the company. 


any 


Pending hearing and adjustment of 
any dispute or grievance, there shall be 
no stoppage of work, individually or 
collectively by the employees. TEmploy- 
ees not to abandon work collectively in 
any way inconsistent with the agree- 
ment, nor individually except for good 
and valid reasons. 


Operation of a mine not to be sus- 
pended in event of a fatal accident, but 
any employees to have privilege of leav- 
ing work to attend the funeral. 


Any employee absent without permis- 
sion for two or more consecutive days 
to be lable to dismissal without notice, 
and if absent without permission more 
than four working days in any month, 
to suspension or dismissal. 


Iixed charges: Miners mining coal 
to pay Company 10 cents and 15 eents 
on alternate pay periods for sharpen- 
ing tools. Axes to be sharpened by the 
miner. Employees to pay 45 cents per 
pay period (two weeks) for use of wash 
house. Employees to pay 35 cents per 
pay period for use of safety lamps (not 
including breakages). 


Company to furnish coal at $4.40 per 
ton to employees, but only one ton per 
month unless covered by a special order 
from the District Superintendent. 


Employees in September, 1925, to call 
a meeting of all employees in mines of 
the Wellington-Extension Field, which 
are represented on the Employees’ 
Agreement Committee and arrange to 
elect one employee for each unit, to 
form a committee to negotiate with the 
Company for a new agreement. 


Employee off work through sickness 
or accident to have preference of his 
former working place or position, if 
competent to fulfill the duties. 


oo 
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ScuEepuLe A. — Mining, Yardage and 
Timbering. 


Mining rate. — Pick coal, Wellington 
Seams, for all seams now operating on 
base rate of $1.0144 per net ton of 
2.240 pounds. Pick coal, Douglas seam, 
a base rate of 9134 cents per net ton 
of 2,240 pounds. 


Yardage. — The present system and 
rates prevailing in the mines to con- 
tinue. At the beginning of each period 
management to fix a price to be paid 
under normal conditions in the various 
working places. 


Timbering. — The present system 


and rates to continue. 


If any new mines are opened up, the 
mining, yardage and timbering rates to 
be as agreed upon between the company 
and the agreement committee. 


Dockages. — In Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 9 
mines, Wellington-Extension, up to and 
including 100 pounds of refuse per car, 
double dockage; 100 to 200 pounds, con- 
fiseation of car; over 200 pounds, dis- 
missal after investigation. 


ScHEDULE B. — Day rates. Bas 
rates as follows: Company miners, tim- 
bermen, tracklayers, driver bosses, 
$4.20; fire bosses, $4.99; timbermen 
helpers, $3.50; bratticemen, $3.85- 
$4.20; roadmen, $3.32-$3.67; drivers, 
$3.19-$3.85; pushers, 2.80-$3.66 ; motor- 
men, $3.85; conductors, $3.50, switch 
boys, $1.75-$2.80; winch drivers, $2.80- 


$3.85; drum runners, $2.55-$3.85; 
rope riders, $2.15-$3.85; door boys, 
$1.47; cagers, $3.50-$3.85; bottomers, 


$2.10-$2.50; loaders, $3.50-$3.85; la- 
bourers, $2.80-$3.68; pumpmen, $2.97- 
$3.24, 


SCHEDULE C. — Surface. Base rates 
per day: Electricians, $4.00-$4.74; sur- 
veyor’s helpers, $3.1216-$3.75; power 
house engineers, $4.26; fanmen, $3.75; 
ear repairers, $3.04-$4.29; carpenters, 
$4.05-$4.72; blacksmiths, $3.97-$5.19 ; 
blacksmiths’ helpers, $3.87; machinists, 
$4.39-$5.44; machinists’ helpers, $3.04- 
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$3.37; lampmen, $1.69-$3.37; weighmen, 
$3.57-$4.05 ; boys on picking table, $1.35- 
$1.75; labourers, $3.37; hoistmen, $3.85. 


ScHEDULE D.—General surface. Base 
rates per hour: Locomotive engineer, 
main line, 5244 cents; yard, 50 2/9 
cents; locomotive firemen, main line, 
4114 eents; yard, 35 cents; conductors, 
461, cents; brakemen, 4114 cents; car 
inspectors, 44 cents; wharf and bridge 
carpenters, 46-52 cents; wharf and 
bridge carpenters’ helpers, 35-41%4 
cents; washery foremen, 50 cents; sec- 
tion foremen, 46 cents. 


fFifA (| *oe& 


CUMBERLAND, B.C. —- CANADIAN COL- 
LIERIES (DumsmuIR) Limirep, AND EmM- 
PLOYEES IN AND AROUND THE Comox 
Mines. — Agreement effective from 
November), 192.1 unital. October), 3): 
1923, and renewed to October 31, 1924. 


Employees engaged in classes of work 
named in schedules A, B, C and D to 
receive a day bonus subject to fluctua- 
tions in the cost of living as determin- 
ed by the Cost of Living Commission 
operated by the Federal Department of 
Labour. 





Provisions of the agreement regard- 
ing dockage, penalties for excess refuse, 
miners on day work, the duties of the 
Agreement Commnuittee, procedure in 
event of grievances or disputes, fatal acei- 
dents and absence from work are similar 
to those in the agreement for the Lady- 
smith-Wellineton district. 


The Agreement Committee for the 
Comox Mines to consist of two members 
representing underground employees at 
No. 4 Mine; two members representing 
underground employees at No. 5 Mine; 
two members representing the surface 
employees designated on Schedules C 
and D employed at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 
Mines. 


Scurepuutt A. — Mining, Yardage and 
Timbering Mining Rates. — Base rate 
for all seams, 84 cents per ton. 


Machine coal. — Present system and 
rates to continue. 
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Yardage. — Present system and rates 
to continue except that at beginning 
of each period management may fix a 
price to be paid under normal eondi- 
tions in the several working places. 

Timbering. -— Nos. 4 and 5 Mines: 
Rope posts, $1.05; stringers, under 14 
feet, $1.05 per set; stringers, 14 to 16 
feet, $1.40 per set; stringers, 16 feet, 
$9.00 per set; bridgesticks, $2.50. Over 
16 feet by special arrangement. Cogs, 
five feet and under, $1.05 per cog; over 
five feet; 20 cents per foot additional. 

If any new mines are opened by the 
company in the Comox district, mining, 
yardage and timber rates to be as agreed 
between company and the agreement 
committee. 

Dockage inspection. — Mine No. 4, 
Comox: Up to and including 100 pounds 
of refuse per car, double dockage; over 
100 pounds and up to 200 pounds, 
confiscation of car; over 200 pounds, 
dismissal after investigation. Mine 
No. 5, Comox: Up to 50. pounds 
of refuse per car, double dockage; 
50 to 100 pounds, confiscation oft 
car; over 100 pounds, dismissal after 
investigation. 


ScHEDULE B. — Base rates per day: 
Company miners, timbermen,  track- 
layers, driverbosses, double driver, 
rockmen, head cagers, machine runners’ 
helpers, coal cutting, $4.20; fire bosses, 
$4.99; timbermen helpers, single driver, 
pushers, motormen, slopemen, switch- 
men, rope riders, stablemen, pumpmen, 
linemen, mechanics’ helpers, labourers, 
brushers, $3.85; bratticemen, $3.85- 
$4.20; hoistmen, cagers, $3.50-$3.85 ; 
door boys, $1.75; machine runners, coal 
cutting, $4.55. 

SCHEDULE C.—Surface (mines). Base 
rate per day: Hoistmen, $5.07; black- 
smiths, ropemen, $4.39; substation men, 
$4.21; car repairers, head cagers, $4.05; 
weighmen, compressor meu, $3.71; pick- 
ing table men, lampmen, labourers, 
$3.37; blacksmiths’ helpers, $3.04-$3.37. 

SCHEDULE D. — Surface (general). 
Rates per day (eight hours): Machin- 
ists, mechanics, $4.64; blacksmiths, 
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$4.80; blacksmiths’s helpers, $3.60; car- 
penters, $4.20; carpenters’ helpers, la- 
bourers, $3.36 ; mechanics (second class), 
$4.32; main line engineers, $4.52; 
switch engine engineers, $4.24; firemen, 
passenger conductors, brakemen, $3.44; 
freight conductors, roundhouse men, 


$3.76; section foreman, $3.84. 


Manufacturing, Animal Foods 


Moose Jaw, SASK. — SASKATCHEWAN 
CREAMERY COMPANY, AND EMPLOYEES, 
MemMpEerRs OF SASKATCHEWAN BROTHER- 
HOOD OF STEAM AND OPERATING EN- 
GINEERS, Locau No. 2. — Agreement in 
effect from July 4, 1920, until March 
1, 1921, and from year to year there- 
after, with 60 days notice of change. 
Agreement still effective in 1928. 


JIours per day, eight, beginning at 
any time appointed by the manage- 
ment. Wages per hour, 65 cents; over- 
time and Sunday work, time and one 
half. In case of vacancies to be filled, 
seniority of service to receive prefer- 
ence, other things being equal. 

Manufacturing, Iron, Steel and Products 


Vancouver, B.C. — Cerrarms Locan 
RoorIng AND SHEET Meta WorkKS, AND 
AMALGAMATED SHEET Metan WorKERS’ 
Union, No. 290. — Agreement effective 
from September 15, 1928, to June 1, 
1924, with 90 days notice from March 
1, 1924, of change. 

Only union members to be employed 
or men agreeable to join union. If union 
fails to supply help, other help may be 
employed temporarily. 


Sheet metal work and roofing must 
be supplied and erected by a sheet metal 
contractor. Parties to agreement not 
to work on buildings where union em- 
ployees have withdrawn or where there 
is outstanding debt on either side. If 
during progress of work promised 
money is unjustly withheld work may 
be stopped until matter has been ad- 
justed. 


No union member to do sheet metal 
work, roofing, ete., except as a journey- 
man, providing employer agrees to 
divide work satisfactorily. Joint Com- 
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mittee to deal with violation of this 
provision. 

Employer not to request employees 
to install unfair material unless same 
is covered by patent rights. 

Minimum wage per hour $1.00; junior 
members, three-quarters of journey- 
man’s rate. 

A permanent Joint Committee of 
three members from each party to settle 
differences, and have power to draw up 
rules of procedure and to submit same 
to both parties. 

Any dispute not settled thus to be 
investigated by an International officer. 
No strike or lockout to take place be- 
fore decision is rendered. 

Any employee laid off before noon to 
receive four hours pay; before 5 p.m. 
eight hours pay. 

Transportation 


MontTREAL QUE. — GRAND TRUNK 
Rawway, AND EmpLoYEES HANDLING 
Freignt at MonTREAL WHARF, DURING 
Tur SEASON oF NAvIGATION. — Agree- 
ment in effect from June 1, 1923, with 
80 days’ notice of termination or re- 
vision. 

Hours of service to start between 7 
a.m. and 1 p.m. for men ordered out 
for day work ,and at 7 p.m. for night 
work. Provision made for duration of 
meal period. 

Employees ordered to work between 
7 am. and 1 p.m. to receive a minimum 
of three hours pay at the prevailing 
rate. Employees called out before 7 
am. or after 6 p.m. or on Sundays or 
holidays to be paid a minimum of two 
hours pay at the prevailing rate. Rate 
for Sundays and holidays, time and 
one-half. 

Employees to have free transporta- 
tion and leave of absence without pay 
to attend general committee meetings at 
request of general chairman. Employees 
attending court or appearing as wit- 
nesses for the Railway at request of the 
management to have transportation ex- 
penses, and pay for time lost. 

Kmployees assigned temporarily to 
higher or lower positions for two hours 
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or more in a day to have corresponding 
higher or lower rates of pay. 

In filling vacancies and permanent 
new positions seniority, merit and ability 
to govern. In reduction of staff seniors 
to be retained.and those laid off to be 
given preference of re-employment. Full 
seniority to be retained by employees 
re-employed within one year. Hm- 
ployees failing to report for duty or 
to give reason within ten days of noti- 
fication to be dismissed. 

No employees to be suspended, dis- 
charged or disciplined without a hear- 
ing. If blameless, employee to be re-. 
instated and paid for time lost. If treat- 
ment is considered unjust appeal may 
be made to q higher officer within fift- 
teen days. 

Wages per hour — day work: Check- 
ers, foreman cooper, 54 cents; coopers, 
50 cents; sealers, 49 cents; truckers, 48 
cents. 

For time between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m., 
5 cents per hour above schedule. 


Service — Public and Municipal 


Mooss Jaw, Sask. — Crry or Moosk 
JAW AND SASKATCHEWAN BROTHERHOOD 
or STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
Locau No. 2. 

Agreement effective from April 1, 
1922, to March 1, 1923, has been renew- 
ed intact to March 31, 1924. This agree- 
ment was summarized in the JABOoUR 
GazeTre for January, 1923. 

Service — Recreational 

Winpsor, On'r. — Locan EMPLOYEES: 


AND WINDSOR FEDERATION OF MUusICc- 
1Ans, Locan No. 566, AMERICAN FEDER- 


ATION oF Musicrans. — Contracts in ef- 
fect from September 38, 1928, to June 
9, 1924, 


The minimum weekly wage scale dif- 
fers for each class of theatre. Relief 
pianist or organist to receive $1.50 per 
hour or fraction thereof. Pianist or 
organist alone at any house with no 
orchestra, double leader’s salary. Re- 
lief pianist, double regular scale. This 
rate may be reduced by Board of Di- 
rectors during the summer. If any 
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house changes from afternoon and even- 
ings to evenings only 75 per cent of 
rates.in contract to apply. Seale for 
occasional matinees in this case, leader, 
$5.00, sidemen, $3.25, 


Contract rates to be less if agreement 
is effective for a year. 


xtra men: Afternoons, $3.25; even- 
ines, $6.00; afternoon and _ evenings, 
$8.50. Extra men for one week, or more, 
$2.00 above regular men. Scale is for 
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six days per week, to not later than 11 
p.va. each day. Maximum hours, after- 
noons 2; evenings 4. Relief to be prov- 
ided for orchestra where music is con- 
tinuous. Special provisions for rehear- 
sals. 

Disputes to be referred to arbitration. 

If house has not sufficient bookings to 
continue in business contract may be 
terminated. Whenever any member is 
not required to render service, he shall 
receive full salary. 


A COMPARISON OF REAL WAGES IN LONDON AND CERTAIN CITIES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, MARCH-AUGUST, 1923 


N the July issue of the British Mints- 

try of Labour Gazette, there appear- 
ed an article giving the results of an 
inquiry into the purchasing power of 
wages for certain trades in terms of 
food in a number of the chief cities in 
various countries in March, 1923. In 
sticceeding issues corresponding figures 
for the months April to August have 
been summarized. 


The Minister of Labour secured figures 
as to the rates of wages for certain 
classes of labour and as to the retail 
prices of certain staple foods for March, 
1923, from the governmental office, 
state or municipal, in each case, respon- 
sible for their collection, or from the 
published reports of such bodies. The 
method of computation was set forth as 
follows :— 


The figures were used, first of all, to ascertain 
for each occupation, the quantities of bread, 
meat, flour, and so on, which could be pur- 
chased with the wages of 48 hours’ work. It 
was found, for example, that the Berlin brick- 
layer’s wage for 48 hours would purchase 390 
Ibs. of bread, or 123 Ibs. of flour, or 10 lbs. 
of butter, or 227 eggs, and so on. The corres- 
ponding quantities purchasable with the wages 
of the London bricklayer were then taken as a 
basis and called 100, and a series of index 
numbers was computed, which showed, in 
respect of each article of food, taken separate- 
ly, the relative purchasing power in London 
and in the foreign eapitals under comparison, 
of the earnings of 48 hours in each occupation. 
In the ease of the Berlin bricklayer referred 
to ahove, the numbers were found to be 88 for 
bread, 31 for flour, 26 for butter, 43 for eggs, 
as against 100 in each ease for London. 


The index number of real wages, or 
of the purchasing power of money 
wages, so calculated were then averag- 
ed, two tables being constructed and 
published, the first being a table of sim- 
ple arithmetical averages, in which no 
allowance was made for the relative 
importance of each article of food, using 
the proportions in working class family 
consumption in the United Kingdom. 
It is the latter table which is kept up 
to date month to month. No allowance 
was made, however, for the number of 
workmen in each trade in ealeulating 
the average. The significance of the 
figures thus obtained was interpreted 
as follows :— 

It may be well perhaps to state with some 
emphasis that the index numbers shown afford 
no absolutely safe basis for conclusions as to 
differences in the general level of real wages 
even in the selected cities. For this purpose it 
would be necessary to secure wages data for 
© much larger number of occupations, includ- 
ing those in which women are largely employed. 
Still less can the figures be accepted as ac- 
eurately reflecting differences in national real 
wage levels. The most that can be claimed 
for them is that they afford a rough indication 
of the di®erences that existed on or about Ist 
March, 1923, between the real-wage levels of 


_ the selected categories of typical urban male 


labour in the various capitals. 

It is also pointed out in the article 
that for an accurate measurement of 
purchasing power of wages in the var- 
lous countries, figures as to items other 
than food would be required, especially 
figures as to rent and clothing. Owing 
to the scarcity of houses in some cities 
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and the restrictions imposed by law on 
rentals in some countries, the greatest 
divergence is known to exist in the rents. 
For instance, in Germany reports in- 
dicate that rent is a negligible quantity 
in working class expenditure, while is 
New York owing to high rentals, this 
item is very important in family ex- 
penditure. A comparison made from 
fizures including rent, as well as food, 
would, therefore, show the purchasing 
power of wages in Berlin somewhat 
higher than a comparison using food 
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prices alone, and for New York, for in- 
stance, the reverse. 


The accompanying table is the sum- 
mary of the figures resulting from the 
investigation published in the July issue 
of the British Labour Gazette with the 
figures for all occupations for each 
month, April to August added. The 
changes in the figures from month to 
month are due to the changes in retail 
prices of foods as well as in the rates of 
wages. 























INDEX NUMBERS (WEIGHTED) OF COMPARA TIVE REAL WAGES, MARCH)-AUGUST, 1923 
(London= 100) 
3 
5 .| 8 Z E f 
j q ol P= 4 ; SS o 
Occupation S 8 “ o 3 = H E i. 2 = = 3 
5 Qa) m 4 i iS E s mn e | 6 ea 
i) § a s ss ® 2 oS my g L 
4 See Ta sem tea y Wee cueing ee 5 a Sik ary Pa 
March, 1, 1923 i 
Building Trades:— 
Skilled: 
Mason $e). Hes. teh Janes 100 107 61 70 86 50 274 217 71 63 95 57 79 
BrieKlA Ver, otas,6 beele oissie «0% gee 100 107 61 70 86 50 274 217 71 63 95 57 79 
Carpenter FAI 0%. Ao FIA 100} 107 61 76 82 56) 247) 179 71 63 95 GOR eielshet 
JOMECT oe eee e rere eee eecee 100} 107 53 73| 82 eel ay 179 1G pain Doh cin ts «-siherewone 
PETA DOT 2 ais cicie's ws /ole olelstsisrs ste)s 100 116 54 64 80) 52 249 200 TO ness SG isis aa eel leatetves 
Painter (General)...........: 100 122 57 65 91 5D 260 175 75 68 112 65 83 
Unskilled:— 

Labourer (General).......-.. TOO TEs EP aT) Oz) MEGS BOL Te 161 ey. "67, Tie) EL ee 


Engineering Trades:— 


Skilled: 
MG GENE Pose e bes tiie Goh s steers’ eg 100) 108 57 
Tronmoulder (Hand)........ 100 96 58 
Patternmaker ......eseeeeeee 100) 101 53 
TIVUNTICT. th. vero sess occas» Ao yiy eh 213° 100! 108 57 
Unskilled:— 
BEabourer .,ohE3 5 sets. shljate« 100) «121 7 


Furniture Trades:— 
Skilled: 
Ca binetma Keres). sees’ se sect 100 94 63 


Printing & Book-binding 


Trades:— 
Skilled: 


Compositor (Book & Jub) 
Hand 100 85 45 











ng Machine 100 88 45 
Machine Minder.......-...-.. 100 BD 4 es tega 
POORDINGGY "Aas tie te eens lle a ce 100 92 45 

All Gccupations 100. 103 57 


March, 1, 1923 


All Occupations:— 








Aprils. 1, W928. aoe Sea An: 100 102 57 
IVER cet Si LO acuicaicaterar si ote scavevacs oie 100 ODN 6 sere 
A ouat sia baa oo Sy ear no aro OCR Ope D 100 LOOMS tacts 
MALLY epee bara Opaers bra aresciareeteisie os sie's ore 100 OO le ve letets 





August, 


64 





73) 104 83} 162 196 58] . 54 79 62 61 


106 73 O15 197 59 61 SOL eka 62 


95 97 78 197 210 BAe an We eee: 57 
79; 104 77 152 196 58 57 79 67 61 


78| 1386 63; 150 173 64 65 OF tana sei 62 

83 Sillmabiont 114 78 70 80 46]. ..... 
57 79 55| 242 167 Gols 77 42| 108 
58 73 Uieilon CObe DOS ae ee’ 91 (ieliias 34m 141 
60 79 Sed |iste skagets NOG lees el sutares YiCar Sc. ewe 108 























70 G3) eitees 209 UGA A Fotos 68 Sildavin se 101 
65 86 BEB | eveisrape: SD el oices al 67 88 43 98 
64 87 oy igure 182 87 67 84 47 96 
62 90 Oe rereieies 186 88 65 86 50 76 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1923 


THE movement in prices during the 

month was slight. The average cost 
of a weekly family budget in terms of 
retail prices was slightly higher owing 
to seasonal advances in the prices of 
dairy products. Index numbers of whole- 
sale prices calculated by various authori- 
ties were in the main somewhat lower, 
the only exception being the Depart- 
ment of Labour special index number 
of fifty commodities which rose slightly. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine foods for an average family of five 
in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities was $10.65 at the begin- 
ning of October, as compared with $10.46 
for September; $10.23 for October, 
1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); and $7.99 
for October, 1914. Substantial increases 
occurred in eggs, butter, and cheese, 
while there were smaller increases in 
sugar, lard, bacon, milk and rice. The 
only important decline was in potatoes, 
though beef, evaporated apples, and 
prunes were also slightly lower. Ineclud- 
ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.16 
for October, as compared with $20.97 for 
September; $20.87 for October, 1922; 
$22.01 for October, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.48 for 
October, 1914. Fuel and rent showed 
little change from the levels in Septem- 
ber. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average prices 
of 238 commodities in 1913 as 100, 
weighted according to the importance of 
the commodities, declined slightly to 
153.1 for October, as compared with 
154.7 for September; 145.9 for October, 
1922; 155.5 for October, 1921; 256.9 for 
May, 1920 (the peak). 

In the grouping according to chief 
component material, four of the main 
groups were lower. The Vegetable Pro- 
ducts group showed the greatest de- 
cline, due mostly to lower prices for 


grains, flour and vegetables. A decline 
in the price of pig iron caused a decline 
in the Iron and its Products group. The 
Non-Ferrous Metals group and the Che- 
micals group also reached lower levels, 
the former because of decreases in the 
prices of copper, tin and zine. The 
Animals group showed the largest ad- 
vanee, and this in spite of lower prices 
on live stock. The advance was due 
mainly to increases in the prices of milk 
and its products and in eggs. The Tex- 
tile group, the Non-Metallic Minerals 
group and the Wood Products group 
each showed small advances. 


In the grouping according to purpose, 
both consumers’ goods and producers’ 
voods declined shghtly, the former be- 
eause of lower prices for breadstuffs, 
fruits, meats and vegetables, and the 
latter mainly because of lower prices for 
materials for the Meat Packing and the 
Milling industries. 

In the grouping according to origin, 
farm products were lower while marine 
products and forest products were up. 

The index number based upon prices 
of 271 articles in 1890-1899 as 100, pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour 
since 1910, stood at 221.2 for October, 
as compared with 221.3 for September ; 
219.8 for October, 1922; 229.2 for Octo- 
ber, 1921; 356.6 for October, 1920 (the 
peak) ; and 188.7 for October, 1914. The 
principal advances occurred in the prices 
of sheep, milk, eggs, fresh fruits, sugar, 
raw cotton, anthracite coal and linseed 
oil, while the prices of western grains, 
cattle, hogs, dressed lamb, cheese, pota- 
toes, flour, pig iron, Connellsville coke, 
gasoline and raw rubber were substan- 
tially lower. Compared with a year ago 
all the main groups were higher, except 
animals and meats, hides, leathers and 
boots, fuel and lehtine, house furnish- 
ines, drugs and chemicals, and the mis- 
cellaneous group. 

The index number published by the 
Department since 1910 has been recon- 
structed back to January 1919, by the 
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JOST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PEICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA. 



































































































































Commodities Quan-| (*) | (*) Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.) Oct.| Oct.) Oct.}| Oct.) Oct.) Spt.| Oct. 
tity | 1900! 1905} 1910} 1911] 1912} 1913] 1914] 1915} 1916] 1917) 1918) 1919| 1920) 1921) 1922) 1923) 1923 
Cs e. Cc. e? c. En, Cc, G. e. Ge Ges | Fes Che @: c. Gs ice 
Beef, sirloin, steak....| » Ibs.| 27.2) 30.4] 37.6] 389.8] 41.6] 44.4] 50.2| 47.6) 52.4) 62.8) 76.2) 72.2) 80.2) 60.8) 58.2 59.0) 58.2 
Beef, shoulder, roast..| 9 « | 19.6] 24.6! 26.0] 27.8} 28.0| 29.6] 35.0) 32.8] 34.4] 43.6] 54.2) 49.4) 50-4) 33.4] 31.8) 30.8) 30.6 
Veal, roast shoulder.| 7 « | 10,0] 11.3] 12.8) 14.9) 14.4] 15.7| 18.1] 17.5] 19.7] 24.0) 28.0) 26.4) 29.0) 19.7) 18.7) 18.4) 18.5 
Mutton, roast leg 1 | 41.8] 12.2] 16.8] 19.0] 17.8] 19.1] 21.4] 20.8] 24.2| 29.4) 36.4] 84.3) 36.3) 26.3) 27.2) 27.9) 28.0 
Pork, fresh, roast leg|,y « | 19.2! 13.1] 18.0) 17.8! 17.5] 19.5} 20.4] 19.6] 23.5] 82.7| 38.0) 39.7| 42.3) 31.5).30.0) 27.2) 27.2 
Pork, salt, mess.......| 9 « | 91.8! 25.0] 34.4] 33.0) 38.2] 35.2] 88.0] 35.8] 40.2] 59.4| 70.0) 72.6) 74.4) 57.2) 53.8) 50.6) 51.0 
Bacon, breakfast......| 1 « | 15.4] 17.8) 24.5] 28.8] 22.5] 24.7] 26.9] 26.0) 30.5] 43.2) 51.1) 55.9) 60.1) 46.1) 41.6) 38.9) 39.3 
Lard, pure leaf........ 9 « | 96.9) 28.2] 40.6] 36.0] 95.6) 38.4] 37.4] 35.8] 42.2) 68.8] 74.2) 82.4) 74.4] 48.2) 45.4) 44.8) 45.8 
Eggs, fresh............ 1 doz.| 25.7! 20.01 33.3! 32.6] 34.3] 33.7] 35.3] 36.7] 48.6) 54.7] 60.7) 69.1) 75.0] 50.7) 41.7) 38.3) 44.3 
Eggs, storage......... 1“ | 20.2) 23.4! 28.4) 27.9] 31.2] 28.1) 81.5) 31.6] 38.3) 48.5) 55.0) 60.4) 68.3) 46.6) 87.4) 34.0 30.7 
MUR Aoshi cree deyesays- 6 qts.| 36.6] 39.6) 48.0) 49.2] 49.8] 51.6] 54.0] 51.0) 54.6) 64.8] 75.6] 85.8) 92.4/ 80.4) 69.6) 69.0) 70.2 
Butter, dairy.......... 2 Ibs.| 44.2) 49.4! 52.0| 58.0) 58.4] 58.0) 59.0) 60.8| 74.2] 92.6/101.2/114.6)125.8) 81.2) 76.8 72.8) 78.4 
Butter, creamery...... 1 | 95.5] 27.71 31.9] 81.5] 31.7) 33.9] 34.7) 35.1) 42.4] 50.6) 55.7) 64.1) 69.1) 46.8) 43.0) 41.4) 44.2 
Oheese, Old........--.. 1“ | 46.1| 17.6! 18.5) 19.2! 20.1] 20.5] 22.0] 24.0] 27.8] 33.5) 33.3) 39.6) 41.2] 35.4)§27.6 §31.2) $83.5 
Cheese, New..........-- 1 |14.6) 15.7/ 17.5) 17.8] 19.5} 19.1] 20.8) 21.1] 26.1] 30.3] 31.4) 36.9) 38.6) 32.0/§27.6 $31.2) $33.5 
Bread, plain, white....|15 “ | 55.5| 58.5| 66.0) 64.5] 60.0] 61.5] 67.5| 66.0] 84.0/109.5/118.5|118.5)144.0/118.5/102.0 102.0) 102.0 
Flour, family.......... 10 «| 25,0| 28.0, 33.0} 32.0] 34.0] 32.0] 38.0) 35.0) 48.0] 66.0) 69.0] 67.0) 80.0) 58.0/§45.0 S44.0/$44.0 
Rolled oats............ os 18.0] 19.5) 21.0) 21.0) 22.0) 22.0) 25.0} 24.0} 25.0) 82.5} 40.5] 30.0) 42.5) 30.5] 28.0 27 .5| 27.5 
Riegel Be, A215 PES. 2 | 40.4! 10.6] 10.4) 10.6] 11.6]. 11.4] 13.2] 12.1] 13.6] 18.4] 24.6] 28.2] 33.2) 18.6)/§21.2)§20.4)§21.0 
Beans, handpicked....| 2 “ 8.6 9.4| 10.8] 10.4] 11.6] 12.4] 13.6] 14.4] 20.8] 33.6] 33.2} 22.8) 23.4) 17.4) 17.4) 17.6) 17.6 
Apples, evaporated....| + “ 9.9) 7.7| 11.5| 13.8] 13.5] 12.0] 13.7] 12.1) 13.4] 16.5] 23.1) 25.6) 29.2) 21.6) 23.9] 19.6) 19.5 
Prunes, medium size..| 1 “| 11.5| 9.6| 9.9] 12.2) 12.9) 11.9) 13.2) 12.9) 13.2).16.1) 18.8) 23.4) 27.4) 18.2) 19.6 18.4| 18.2 
Sugar, granulated.... | 4 “| 21.6] 22.0) 24.0] 24.0) 26.0) 23.6) 31.2) 30.0) 36.8) 42.4) 48.8) 50.8) 86.4 41.2) 34.8] 45.2) 48.4 
Sugar, yellow.......... 2 | 30,0) 9.8] 10.8) 11.0] 12.0] 11.0) 14.0) 13.8] 16.8) 19.6] 22.4] 23.6] 40.8) 19.6) 16.4) 21.6) 23.0 
Tea, black, medium...|4 “ 8.2| 8.3] 8.7) 8.9] 8.8] 8.9) 9.9} 9.7] 9.9] 12.4] 15.5) 15.6) 16.4] 13.6 §14.6/§17.0,$17.1 
Tea, green, medium...|4 “ s.7| s.7| 9.1; 9.4] 9.5| 9.3] 9.81 9.9] 10.2] 11.9] 14.8) 16.1] 17.0] 15.1 §14.6)§17.0/§17.1 
Ooffee, medium........|/4%4 “ |, 8-6} 8-8] 8-9) 9.2} 9.3) 9.4) 10.0, 9.9° 9.9) 10.1) 11.5) 14.0) 15.1 13.5] 13.4] 13.4] 13.5 
POTATOES 8... cee tt 2 pks| %4.1| 28.0) 20.3] 44.6) 46.3] 36.0] 85.3] 35.0, 53.0] 56.7] 71.3)-71.7| 69.4] 64.4) 40.4) 66.5 52.8 
Vinegar, white wine...|% Pt i Thay 37 Gl one Sle cB Sh be oS Sie 49 9) POL SOD TRO oe uGi hy 2a ep 
Gol SD lee Se be oS fb Solas 8 § $ 
AN POGGs. coy ctsewe era 3 5.48| 5.96] 6.95| 7.14) 7.34) 7.34) 7.99) 7.82) 9.30/11.81,13.54)/ 14.21 15.83/11.48/10.23)10.46)10.65 
Ce ue Ge Lie Cc. (OF C6 Cy C. ee Cc. Gs Ca) ie Cs Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry....... 1% Ib. | 2.9) 3.0) (3i1f 3.1). 8.2)) 8.21 8.9) 8.2]! a.5f 4.4) 4:8) 4.8) 4.9) 4.4) 4.0) (4.0)! 4.0 
Coal, anthracite.......| is ton| 39.5] 45.2] 48.1] 48.8] 51.9] 55.0] 53.9] 51.3] 57.9] 69.4| 78.8| 84.3/125.3/110.1)116.4/111.2/111.5 
Ooal, bituminous...... « « | 31.1] 32.3] 35.0] 35.0] 37.5] 38.7] 37.8] 36.9] 39.9] 54.6] 62.6] 62.5) 90.7| 73.5) 77.0) 70.8) 71.6 
Wood, hard........ _..| © ed. | 32.5! 35.31 38.8] 41.4] 41.3] 42.5] 42.6) 41.6] 43.9) 57.3] 76.9) 81.1] 83.7] 83.6) 80.3) 79.3) 78.6 
Wood, soft.......... ..| «© « | 99.6] 25.5] 29.4] 30.0} 30.0] 30.6] 31.5] 30.3] 31.6] 43.2] 58.8) 56.5) 66.1] 61.1] 59.4) 58.9) 59.2 
oa! otleet 5A 1 gal.| 24.0] 24.5} 24.4] 23.1] 21.0] 23.7] 24.1] 23.0) 23.0] 25.8] 27.4] 29.3] 39.8] 31.9) 31.0) 30.4) 30.8 
les $ nee $ | $ $ | $ | $ | $ $ ae 
Fuel and lighting..-..|....... 1.50} 1.63| 1.76) 1.78 1.82| 1.91] 1.90| 1.83) 1.96| 2.50) 3.05] 3.14) 4.06) 3.60) 3.64) 3.51) 3.51 
ool fe ce ee ea he TN eS ASE BRL ee Blok Pe TY Sak vee 
Rewh. tr ee e bse s 44, mo.| 2.37) 2.89] 4.05} 4.05] 4.60) 4.75| 4.55] 3.99) 4.08| 4.47) 4.85) 5.64 6.52) 6.89) 6.96) 6.96) 6.96 
gk ig he ge1e ONG fh OS POMS GEM TK gi. Be]. Bo] hospi Soh 1) 8 
Grand Totals..........1-...... 9.37 10.50/12. 79|13.00/13.79|14.02|14.48)13.67 15.38/18.82/21.48|22.93/26.46 22.01/20.87 20.97/21. 16 





























AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINOES. 
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Nova: Scotia, ..--... pkesstbie tei 5.61| 5.83] 6.82) 6.78] 7.17) 7.29| 7.70) 7.90 g.rrli1.92113.78/14.45 16.21)11.75)10. 42,10. 80) 10.96 
Prince Edward Island....... 4.81| 5.26| 5.81) 5.80) 6.11] 6.34] 6.74) 6.66] 7.80)/10.31]11.90]12.31)14.05/10.46) 9.11 9.35] 9.59 
New Brunswick...... vececeecs| 5.38] 5.83! 6.55) 6.84) 7.13] 7.04) 7.66] 7.70] 8.87)11.74/13.26/14.18 15.51/11 .59/10.14)10. 84)10.83 
Quebec..:...........- coeclec...| 5.15] 5.64] 6.33] 6.46] 6.97] 6.87| 7.41] 7.46] 8.95|11.57/13, 19/13. 54/14. 96/10. 81 9.75) 9.84) 9.92 
Ontario...... sncccveceeeseses| D.O1| 5.60] 6.50] 6.67) 7.25] 7.20) 7.78) 7.73] 9.41/11.84/13.58)14.17/15.75 11.48)10.14/10.52/10.69 
Manitoba......c-ccccccecccese| 5-85] 6.19) 7.46] 7.41] 7.88) 7.87] 8.36] 8.0] 8.87 11..13/12.84/13.98/16.34|10.79| 9.72) 9.88)10.14 
Saskatchewal.........sseeee.-| 6.86] 6.92} 7.86) 8.08) 8.16) 8.25) 8.63 8.0] 9.21/11.71|13.51)14.10 16.09 11.21 9.95/10.11/10.29 
Alberta...c.ssceccscececseccces| 6.02} 6.50} 8.00] 8.08] 8.15) 8.33) 8.38 7.92) 9.31\11.87|13.27/14.18/15.70)11.09) 9.77) 9.95)10. 32 
Rritish Columbia...... a eases 6.90| 7.741 8.32] 8.79] 9.03] 9.13] 9.35) 8.57) 9.80/12. 42114.39)15.32/16.83 12.50/11 .61)11.37/11.51 








*December only. §Kind most sold. 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the new 
index being weighted and based upon 
the prices of 288 commodities in 1913 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1928, pp. 689- 
695). Ultimately the reconstructed in- 
dex will be carried back to an earlier 
date, but in the meantime the Depart- 
ment will continue to calculate and pub- 
lish the old series in summary form in 
the Lasour GAZETTE in order to afford 
comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from 
month to month, however, the new in- 
dex number of the Bureau of Statistics 
will be used. 

The accompanying tables give the in- 
dex numbers of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by the principal groups in 
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its three methods of classification and 
with those of the classification accord- 
ing to purpose or use in detail. The 
index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal group- 
ings, but the sub-groups in detail shown 
monthly since 1912 are omitted. The 
special index number of 50 commodities 
described in the following paragraph is 
also given for the purpose of continuing 
the record. 

The special index number (comprising 
fifty of the more important commodities 
selected from the 271 in the depart- 
mental list) including twenty foods, 
fifteen raw materials and fifteen manu- 
factured goods, based upon price levels 
in 1913 as 100, advanced slightly to 


DEPARTMENT ©F LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS 
OF COMMODITIES FOR OCTOBER 1928, SEPTEMBER 1923, OCTOBER 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 


1917, 1916, 1915, 


1914 AND 1913. 


(Average Prices 1890-1899=100) 

























































































oS ; ii 
hee | INDEX NUMBERS 
—-——-——_ |S 9 | —-— ——— teed 
2a, 
Groups B52 Oct. , Sept.,; Oct. ; Oct., Oct. Oct.; Oct. Oct., Oct. , Oct. ; Oct. | Oct. 
7° =| 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 ; 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
ee OE Oe ee Le ee Ne SES UE eee) OPK || Lee ee se A BE eB Be! ee SUS a 
I.—Grains & Fodder.............; 15 | 174.8) 171.6) 163.9) 174.3) 313.9) 318.6] 311.3) 281.1] 220.7] 161.1] 167.1] 138.0 
IIl.—Animals & Meats............. 17 | 217.4) 220.3) 235.8) 240.2] 348.4] 324.2] 354.5] 299.9] 211.5] 187.8] 187.6] 179.4 
IlI.—Dairy Products............... 9 | 226.4) 219.0; 218.1) 229.0] 318.7) 314.7] 275.9) 245.0) 211.4) 172.1} 162.6) 164.8 
i 
DISD ctl as ee oc le Le 9 | 171.5) 171.4] 169.4) 189.4) 249.5) 221.6] 264.0] 233.0) 168.2] 151.9] 159.7| 148.0 
V.—(a) Fruits & Vegetables...... 20 | 178.5] 182.4} 166.0} 204.8] 211.2| 213.3] 238.0) 204.0] 165.8] 122.2) 111.6] 112.2 
(0) Miscellaneous Foods...... 25 | 187.6) 187.3) 171.5] 186.9) 287.3] 262.8] 259.9] 217.8] 168.4] 183.9} 188.5] 113.8 
Wier Tes thee iidAaeth eae ee le 20 | 246.0} 246.2) 239.0] 241.6) 382.4] 878.8] 374.4| 290.8) 202.3] 160.6) 184.2) 187.4 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots...... 11 | 153.6) 153.3} 168.9) 163.6] 255.8) 412.8 293.3] 267.3} 237.8] 183.1] 173.0) 165.6 
VIII.—(a) Iron & Steel............ 11 | 198.4) 199.3) 193.7] 197.0) 286.1] 204.4] 281.0] 301.4] 157.9} 109.7} 100.4) 101.7 
(b), Other Metals. iiss. ses. 12 | 165.6) 165.1) 155.4) 145.9) 202.0) 197.0; 270.1) 240.4] 240.9] 198.4) 126.5) 130.2 
(¢) “Implements 5.0.00 0s heck 10 | 225.6) 225.6) 230.7) 246.6) 273.2) 237.9 242.3] 198.6] 141.2) 114.2] 106.6: 105.6 
TY Noite Oh Te Re Bi OY MR soda 33 | 194.7) 194.8) 191.0) 193.5] 251.6) 211.9] 265.3] 248.1] 177.1) 143.3) 112.2] 113.8 
IX.—Fuel & Lighting.............. 10 | 235.9) 240.3] 273.8] 248.8) 349.2} 237.0) 246.5| 181.4] 184.3] 109.8] 108.9] 117.6 
X.—Building Materials ih 
CE) DAT RIVOR began, ates 14 | 342.7) 342.7) 325.5) 344.3) 480.5) 340.9! 277.6] 226.7! 185.5] 174.5] 180.8! 184.1 
(b) Miscellaneous.............. 20 | 222..5| 222.0) 208.8) 227.0) 278.8) 223.1] 238.1] 213.3} 165.3) 118.9] 109.9! 113.5 
(c) Paints, Oils & Glass......| 14 | 269.0) 269.6) 266.8) 291.1] 415.3] 420.8] 334.5] 267.6] 203.7| 161.7] 142.4] 144.2 
ANA Bo tins reece Cay Same 48 | 271.1) 269.0).259.7| 279.9) 375.3) 315.1] 277.7] 233.1) 179.1] 147.6) 140.1] 143.3 
XI.—House Furnishings............ 16 | 271.2) 271.2] 274.9) 314.0) 390.2) 352.8] 296.0] 217.6) 166.1] 188.7| 181.9} 128.1 
XII.—Drugs & Chemicals.......... 16 | 180.5) 178.0) 180.6) 191.5) 288.6) 224.7] 276.8] 267.2, 243.9] 224.8) 136.4! 112.3 
XITI.—Miscellaneous 
(a) Raw dars.. fihen aie. & 4 | 593.8) 593.8] 681.4] 590.4] 868.2)1190.0| 721.7| 424.7| 292.3) 153.1] 172.5] 247.9 
(b) Liquors & Tobacco....... 6 | 264.4) 264.4) 264.4! 267.4) 303.7) 292.2] 218.3] 200.1) 143.6] 135.1} 138.6] 136.2 
C6) SOMATIC WT, SR dale. UL 7 | 156.7] 157.0) 156.7) 172.5) 215.7| 210.7} 223.7| 199.0) 146.6| 120.¢| 107.8] 111.8 
ADS TU RM ahaectl ee WEEk 17 | 297.5] 297.7) 306.4) 304.3] 400.3] 469.9] 389.0] 252.5) 179.8| 133.5} 183.9] 152.4 
All Commodities............ 1266 | 221.2) 221.3) 219.8, 229.2| 317.6] 299.6] 289.6] 244.7); 188.2] 152.-| 188.7! 184.6 
tFive commodities off the market, fruits vegetables ete. Une line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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(Average Prices 1913=100) 
















































































No. of 
Commodities Com ph Jan. Feb. Mar.| Apr. | May |Junc| July|Auge.| Spt | Oct. 
Res 1922 | 1223 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923} 1923) 1923] 192:| 1928 
Total Index 238 Commodities.........--.+-. 238 | 150.4] 750.9) 152.9] 155.4] 156.3} 155.€/155.1/153.6)153.3/154.7|153.1 
Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, ete) a7 TAQ. 2) 196.8) 142.8} 144.38] 150.9] 152.5)150.6/146.7/147.2|148.0]141.6 
ue Anineia: and, thelr eroduct sea tok cd sig os 50 | 135.1) 141.0 138.6] 139.4) 136.0] 126.9}126.4/125.7/126.9/132.5|133.9 
T11.—Fibrec, Textiles and Textile Products 23)))| 178.2 182 2, 193.7} 205.3} 202.1] 198.4/202.1)198.7)195.9|196.7|197.8 
TV.— Wood, Wood Products and Paper Se 1 166.4] 175 7 174.5 175.8 173.5 175.1 179.8 178.6 awh 177.9 178.2 
Vote on Bit IES | PTOAUCEBe puss smite) cine. eos ote 26 149.7| 157.3} 160.5} 163.3] 166.3) 170.7/171.5|169.9|170.3|168.2)167.4 
V1l.—Non- Ferrous Metals and Their Products.. 1 99.0 99.9, 97.8) 102.5) 102.3) 102.7,101.7) 99.0) 97.9) 98.3) 97.5 
VII.—Non-Metallie Minerals & their Produets. UG 189.3 186.4; 185.1] 186.8] 187.0} 183.1]183.1/184.0/184,0]183.6/184.9 
Vill.—Chemieals and Allied Products......... 14 166.7| 166.7) 166.6) 164.7| 164.8) 164.7/164.4)165.7/165.4/167.9|164.5 
Classified according to origin: 
1.—Farm (Canadian Products).............++: 36 139.2 128.2] 128.5) 127.2] 132.3) 182.4)128.3)123.91128.6)128.8]122.3 
$i oo Mariner: «i0ok ca ur Achat BL Bir, cae ok Meets 8 142.7 132.3 127.6] 126.7) 128.6] 138.0]135.7)130.1]180.5}122.1)125.5 
DT OPCS E eee a Seen Ere ua MAAR Boats Wik, eek s 21. 166.4 175.7| 174.5) 175.8) 1738.5) 175.1|(79.8|178.6]177.7|177.9|178.2 
TPMT AN ahs Fas chi Ve ties 3} «Aye ha} 63 | 155.5 156.4] 155.9, 158.3] 159.0) 157.8]157.7/157.5/156.9/156.6/156.6 
All Raw (or partly manufactured)..........- 108 145.5 142.7 144.2 145.2) 148.0) 147.9|147.2)144.4/144.0/145.2)143.1 
All manufactured (fully or echictly)........ 180. | 154.9, 156.5) 160.0) 164.2) 164.3] 160.0]158.4|157.7)/156.3/158.9|157 .9 
Classified according to purpose: 
I.—CONSUMERS’ GOODS (GROUPS A & BP) 98 153.5] 150.4) 150.4; 152.6] 154.4] 149.0/148.5)148.2)148, 7/152. 3/152.1 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco.........++++- 74 145.9] 148.1] 148.5) 150.6} 150.0) 144.¢/143.9)143.3)144.5)150.9)149.3 
BRQVGTA CS ak oo ster al cieuche ore oie viet esoger a ueleceiousiaaerare ie 9: 4 | 193.9] 208.6} 221.8) 222.8} 220.2) 220.2) 218.&|/218.8/219.0/220.4}221.1 
Breadstuffs ...... Sarai ate Dadi rialde sale tioustalete 9: 6\06 0.6 & 149.0] 189.4] 139.3} 189.1] 142.3] 142.2|136.2 136.1,136.2 136.2,130.1 
Chocolate ij.) wees yeh es AS EAIE COICO COR DLE 1 98.8} 96.0] 96.0) 100.0} 100.(} 100. {100.0)100.0)106,C} 96.6) 96.0 
1 gear eens hea ceenlte ahd Sele A 8 | 142.7] 132.3] 127.6] 126.7| 128.6] 188.¢]135.8]131.7|130.5]122.1]125.5 
FEUits( (o01 52 2e gi aac eters: Wi detes ee Ereboteyeceaieve wietete 8 216.1} 180.8) 179.4] 179.7] 187.2] 209.8|200.4/216.4/204.8 202.4/197.1 
Meats.) Poultry. Gi, LAt co. cide ces aasaeese ....{ 12 | 140.0] 136.2) 132.0] 129.2] 132.0] 129.4]136.8|136.8]135. 4/134.8}131.6 
Milk & Milk’ PrOGucts.. fo... ios seins oe eicieieieeiese o- 11 126.0] 148.9] 154.3] 166.3] 157.2] 182.8]126.6/128.5|132.5 142.6|147.7 
Sugar, refined............ Dettlcteiels «Oats ois eevee eta 2 159.7| 185.2] 216.1] 238.2) 238.9) 248.5|243.5/238.9)216.1 230.9)/243.5 
Vecetables \i)). Skew. B45 ev EST COE 10 | 143.1] 126.8] 131.8] 135.4] 151.4] 163.3]170.0/164.3/188.4 196.6/171.2 
FOS Shells ate ciar sole eiadal gus eee elele ss wettest Miele sta ene 2 133.9} 160.9] 188.7] 122.0} 108.2] 104.5} 98.1} 92.2} 99.1 126.0|1380.4 
Tobacco A dere, SAMS wubemiavit hs Weaa eae 2 | 206.5] 206.5] 206.5] 206.5) 206.5] 206.5|206.5/206.5/206.5 206.5|206.5 
MiscellaneOuS ........-+eeeeee MeialeW ie: ciesniazelarete-« 6 173.6 167.1) 167.0) 161.7) 162.8) 162.7/161.4/161.5)163.0 163.1)163.6 
(B)Other Consumers’ Goods.........+---.555+5: 24 163.8] 159.2) 157.2) 159.8) 159.8) 154.1/154.3)154.3/153.9 153.7)155.6 
Clothing, (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery & 

UNGCLWEAT), as eniae s DARA RO Y OREID DOO UI AG re 161.8] 164.1] 164.1] 165.1] 165.3] 165.6/166.1]164.7|160.9|159.9|159.9 
Household Equipment........ RAC os fae beeads 3 163.5| 157.6! 155.0} 158.1] 158.1] 150.5]150.5/151.0,151.7)151. 7,154.2 
Furniture 2.2.22... sees eee eeeeees is a. duoualshe BATE! 3 920.5} 219.6) 219.6! 219.6) 219.6) 229.1)229.1/229.1)220. 1/229. 1/228.2 
Glassware & Pottery......ccscecnseccsveseers 3 381.0] 325.3] 318.6] 317.3] 322.1) 317.1]3817.1/802.9 274.2 274.2 303.5 
MTISCOILAMCOUSE > socisei rine soars elec «es ess em tnisine e/a 7 161.9] 156.2! 153.6] 156.8] 156.8] 149.0]149.0/149.6/150.%|*50.4)152.8 

IL—PRODUCERS’ GOODS (GROUPS C & D) 48 146.5} 143.3! 146.4] 148.6) 151.2; 151.6|150.2 147.3/145.5 145.2 148.5 
(C) Producers’ Equipment........eeseeeeeee: 16 | 189.0 188.3) 187.0] 188.8; 188.8] 184.5}184.5)184.4/184.5 185 .0)186.4 
Tools Be ae ee a ee 4 199.5! 209.6) 209.6} 209.6) 209.6) 216.0)216.0 216.0/216.0 216.0/216.0 

i Hee » Power Equipment 4 | 
eT ne © EOE ELIE LE 8 | 189.2) 187.9] 186.5] 188.2' 183.2) 183.8 183.8 184.2|184.7 184.7|186.0 
7 ESPN TaD TG TEE CUCTIGANE BML tte Dane 4 | 180.8| 193.9, 197.1] 199.5 199.5, 197.1 197.1 183.2/172.4 188.9)192.6 

| | 

(D) Producers’ Materials..........e.seeeeereeee her 142.01 188.6] 142.1] 144.4] 147.2] 148.1 146.6 143.4/141.3 141.0 139.0 
Building & Construction Materials......... ED 162.0] 163.7] 164.6! 166.3} 166.1] 167.3 1.1.0 169.8]167.9 166.7)167.0 
Ue RTs cae ccc pen loge Pee diss = di Aeciine ols Sy Sioa oscar sag 14 160.3] 163.2) 163.9] 165.9] 163.9] 165.7 170.6 168.9|167.5 166.4 167.0 
Pa hTters te KA GOPTAIS ott tea claletetts es alors ole tenets 4 177.4) 189.6) 193.8] 195.8) 215.9] 215.3 215.9 200.9)195.0 196.7)192.5 
Miscellaneous ........ aiette a dieleibvaine pole siareletiess 14 165.1] 162.8, 163.6} 164.6) 167.3] 167.3,168.0 169.4/166.7 164.8 164.8 
Manufacturers’ Materials.... 25 2) 0.24. 100 | 137.5, 132.9) 137.1) 189.4) 143.0) 143.8)141.1/18 5/135.4/135.2|182.7 
For Textile & Clothing Industries.......+. 21 182.0! 193.4] 206.3] 213.8] 210.0} 206.1/210.6)206.6/204.3/204.3)205.4 
Por hur Hinusuny. sfeadde ecw se Poh aes 2 194.2! 169.4] 199.2| 169.4, 199.2] 203.2,194.3/206.7,209.2|140.5)185.3 
Mor dea thers LUGuUStLy gec skoa ei snore a 6 102.9] 110.6] 109.6] 106.4] 107.0] 103.3] 98.7| 95.9} 95.8 95.4) 94.2 
For Mctal Working Industries ...... 27 | 111.2] 115.1} 115.2} 119.6) 120.2 122.9122 .6]119.9)118.€] 118.8]117.8 
For Chemical Using IndustrieS........es- 7 192.1] 182.2] 181.7) 181.4} 181.4] 181.4/174.4 177.7/177.£| L78.6|178.6 
For Meat Packing titdustties , 4 112.6) 100.2] 100.5] 100.1} 103.9} 113.1]110.€}105.1)108./} 101.4) 95.8 
For Milling & Other [nediust cies Poe 9 138.6| 124.4] 127.6) 128.9] 187.9] 134.8]131.9]124.4 127 .€'121.8/114.2 
Misentinneans Producers’ Vaterials....... Jy 151.4] 147.$| 155.0 157.8’ 160.4) 161.3 155.6 155.1 147 .3:154.1°154.4 
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151.9, as compared with 151.6 for Sep- 
tember; 147.3 for October, 1922; 147.7 
for October, 1921; 221-5: for. October; 
1920; and 102.6 for October, 1914. This 
increase was due to higher prices for 
sheep, eggs, milk, halibut, canned toma- 
toes, granulated sugar, raw cotton, and 
anthracite coal. 


The index of wholesale prices in Can- 
ada published by the United States 
Federal Reserve Board, including thirty- 
three raw materials, twenty-eight semi- 
manufactured or producers’ goods, and 
thirty-eight finished or consumers’ 
goods, based upon price levels in 1913 
. as 100, declined to 149 for August, as 
eompared with 151 for July and 149 for 
August, 1922. All groups were lower 
except consumers’ goods, which were 
substantially higher. 


Professor Michell’s index of wholesale 
prices based on forty articles, twenty 
foods and twenty-manufacturers’ goods, 
with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100, 
declined from 178.8 for September to 
174.2 for October. The decline was due 
mostly to lower prices for foodstuffs, 
though manufacturers’ goods were also 
down somewhat. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce in- 
dex of exports fell, while that for im- 
ports rose. The former stood at 152.07 
for October, as compared with 153.29 
for September, and the latter stood at 
163.81 for October and 163.59 for Sep- 
tember. The combined index of both 
imports and exports declined from 158.- 
44 for September to 157.94 for October. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows the prices at the beginning of 
October of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal 
oil, and the rent for six-roomed houses 
in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quota- 
tion is given, is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every ef- 
fort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the 
same class of commodity, in order that 
the statistics may be available for pur- 
poses of comparison from month to 
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month, from city to city, ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, ex- 
cept milk and bread, are the averages 
of quotations reported to the Depart- 
ment and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices 
of fuel and the rates for rent are re- 
ported by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
cured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the Lasour 
GazETTEe resident in each locality from 
dealers who did a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publication of the 
budget in the Lasour GAZETTE was be- 
eun, it was decided to extend the list of 
foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods 
and groceries was still further extended 
to inelude over 100 items. . 


Beginning with October 1922, a num- 
ber of commodities were dropped from 
the list, and in the case of a number 
of articles the average prices of the 
erades most sold have been given, owing 
to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oc- 
eupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts with 
good modern eonveniences. The second 
elass is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly central, 
without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices 
in the cities for which reports are re- 
ceived, includes twenty-nine staple foods, 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and 
rent, these being the items for which 
statistics have been obtained each menth 
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and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifica- 
tions of those employed in similar cal- 
culaticns by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quan- 
tities are included owing to the absence 
of other important items of the same 
elass. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the 
only fiesh vegetable is potatoes. But 
as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits 
and vegetables somewhat similarly, the 
relative proportion of expenditure on 
the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the 
price of an article heavily weighted for 
this purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exagerated, and this 
should be taken into account in using 
the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal be- 
ing used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western pro- 
vinees, while no allowance is made for 
the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating 
value of the various fuels. It was estim- 
ated, when the budget was first pub- 
lished in 1912, that these calculations 
represented from sixty to eighty per 
cent of the expenditures of an ordinary 
family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the ex- 
penditure on these items of food, fuel, 
light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of 
the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel sup- 
plies for an average family in the Dom- 
inion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, 
cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the 
healthy family of a man at hard phy- 
sieal work. On the other hand an aver- 
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age family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, ete., but more 
fruits, fresh and canned vegetables, ete., 
so that comparative expenditure would 
be little changed. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again slightly lower 
in the average. Sirloin steak was 29.1e 
per pound in October as compared with 
29.5 in September. Prices averaged 
slightly higher in Nova Scotia and Sas- 
katechewan but were down in all the 
other provinees. Round steak was down 
from 24.le per pound in September to 
23.8¢ in October and shoulder roast from 
15.5¢e per pound in September to 15.3¢ 
in October. Veal roast rose from an 
average of 18.4¢ per pound to 18.5e. 
Mutton also was slightly higher at 28¢ 
per pound while fresh pork was steady. 
Mess pork, however, was up in the aver- 
age from 25.3¢ per pound in September 
to 25.5¢e in October. Bacon advanced to 
89 3c in October from 38.9¢ per pound 
the previous month. Boiled ham show- 
ed little change. In fish, fresh cod and 
fresh halibut were down while salt her- 
ring and salt cod advanced slightly. 
Lard rose from an average of 22.4¢ per 
pound in September to 22.9¢ in October. 

Continuing the advance which com- 
menced in August fresh eggs were up 
from an average of 38.3c per dozen in 
September to 44.3¢ In October. The 
average price in July was 31.20, per 
dozen. Increases were general in all 
localities. Cooking eggs showed about 
the same general advance as fresh, aver- 
aging 39.7¢ per dozen in October, 34e 
in September, and 27.3¢ in July. Milk 
was slightly higher in the average 
being 11.5¢ per quart in Septem- 
ber and 11.7e in October. Increases 
occurred in St. John, N.B., St. 
Hyacinthe, Montreal, Hull, Otta- 
wa, Oshawa, Toronto, Guelph, Edmon- 
ton, and Lethbridge. Butter showed a 
eeneral advance, dairy being up from 
an average of 36.4¢ in September to 
39.2e in October, and creamery from 
41.4¢ per pound in September to 44.2¢ 
in October. Cheese also averaged over 
2¢ per pound higher at 33144c. Higher 
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prices were reported for nearly all lo- 
ealities. 


Bread and flour were unchanged, Soda 
biscuits were down from an average 
of 17.9¢ per pound in September to 17.7¢ 
in October. Rolled oats were steady. 
Rice and tapioca were slightly higher, 
the former averaging 10.5¢ per pound 
and the latter 14.5e per pound. Canned 
tomatoes and peas were steady but corn 
was slightly higher. Onions were down 
from an average of 7e per pound to 6.4c. 
Potatoes declined from an average of 
$1.99 per 90 pounds in September to 
$1.58 in October. Evaporated apples 
and prunes were slightly lower. Rai- 
sins averaged 19.7e per pound in Octo- 
ber as compared with 19.9¢ in Septem- 
ber and currants 23.1¢e in October, and 
23.3e in September. Raspberry jam 
was slightly higher at 98.5e per 4- 
pound tin. Canned peaches were 
up from an average of 31.2c per 
ean to 81.6e in October. Corn syrup 
was slightly higher in the average at 
4914¢ per 5 pound tin. Granulated sugar 
showed a general advance from 
an average of 11.38¢c per pound in Sep- 
tember to 12.1e in October. Yellow sugar 
was also higher at 11.5¢ per pound. Cef- 
fee advanced slightly to 54e per pound. 
Black tea was also higher at 68.2¢ per 
pound as compared with 67.9¢ in Sep- 
tember. Cream of tartar declined from 
67.5¢ per pound in September to 66.4¢ 
in Octboer. 


Anthracite coal averaged $17.85 per 
ton in October as compared with $17.80 
in September. Prices were lower in 
Fredericton and Saskatoon but ad- 
vanced in Montreal, Ottawa, Peter- 
borough, Orillia, Toronto, and Niagara 
Falls. Bituminous coal was up from 
$11.33 per ton in September to $11.45 
in October. Hard wood, 4 feet long, de- 
clined from an average of $13.69 per 
cord to $12.58. Lower prices were ve- 
ported from Brandon and Moose Jaw. 
Soft wood averaged $9.47 per cord in 
October and $9.42 in September. Coal 
oil showed little change. 

Rent was steady. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following statement as to the 
chaiiges in the prices of important com- 
modities duriny Oetober lies been issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices were again the centre of 
interest. ‘he high point in October for 
eash wheat No. 1 Manitoba Northern was 
attained on October 6, when the price 
was $1.00-5/8 per bushel. By October 
19 it had sagged to 9514¢. The aver- 
age for the month was 9734¢ as compar- 
ed with $1.05 in September. Early in 
October talk of governmental relief mea- 
sures in connection with the American 
crop ‘served as a somewhat bullish factor 
causing grain prices to rise sympathe- 
tically in Canada. The reports bore 
less weight,as the month progressed and 
several bearish inflzences succeeded in 
depressing prices. The cfficial estimate 
from Argentine indicated a very large 
crop and importers carried on a hand- 
to-mouth. business awaiting develop- 
ments. Persistent rumours were extant 
of considerable grain exports from Rus- 
sia to Germany and other European 
countries. Buying by English co-opera- 
tive societies from Russia was also re- 
ported. Flax’ prices, (No.1 Ni PWe CS 
commenced the month at $2.1614, and 
owing to brisk buying by Canadian and 
American crushers rose by October 12th 
to $2.1934. After that date, with the 
news from Argentina, the market be- 
came easier and the month closed with 
flax at $2.0114. Oats No. 2 C. W. fell 
from 44¢c per bushel on October 1, to 
4114 on the 81st. In sympathy with the 
lower grain prices flour also declined ; 
first patent selling at $6.50 rer 2-98’s 
jute as compared with $6.90 in Septem- 
ber. Shorts dropped from $32.05 to 
$30.70 per ton. In contrast to other 
erain prices that for American corn rose 
during the month, the average for cash 
erain being $1.21 in October and $1.08 
in September. Anticipation of very 
keen buying when the new crop is mar- 
keted in order to replenish low stocks 
brought prices to a high level. Favour- 
able weather conditions for harvesting 
the new crop eased prices at the close 
of the month. Good demand for raw 
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sugar coupled with low Cuban stocks 
and a 3 months’ period before new crop 
raws will be available caused another 
rise in sugar prices. Raw sugar 96° cen- 
trifugal was $7.42 at the middle of Octo- 
ber as compared with $6.77 in Septem- 
ber. The high level attained attracted 
sugar from South America and Hurope 
and resulted in lower prices towards 
the end of the month. Granulated sugar 
rose in sympathy with raw from $9.64 
to $10.17 per cwt. The rubber market 
was inereasingly dull during October. 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets fell from 29¢ to 
297¢ and Para Upriver fine from 28¢ to 
24¢ per pound. Slackening of demand 
in American and other markets have 
been accompanied by a piling up of 
supplies in London, with a consequent 
slump in prices. The long spell of fine 
weather brought ample vegetable sup- 
plies to the markets consequentiy notato 
prices were easier. Quebec grades in 
ear lots fell from $1.34 t» $1 04 per bag 
and Ontario potatoes in small lots from 
41.75-$2.00 to $1.40-$1.50 per bag. A 
cefalbtn thor of scarcity in raw mater- 
ials and brisk demand to replenish stocks 
increased the prices of certain canned 
vegetables. Corn 2’s rose from $1.8214 
to $1.5414 and tomatoes 214’s from $1.50 
to $1.7914 per dozen tins. 


Plentiful supplies at both the Winni- 
peg and Toronto markets resulted in 
lower cattle prices. Choice steers at 
Toronto fell from $6.95 to $6.75 per cwt. 
The hog market also was easier, thick 
smooth hogs averaging $8.78 per cwt, as 
against $9. 94 in September. Meat prices 
rhoved in sympathy with the prices of 
live stock. Beef hind quarters fell from 
$15.20 to $15.00 per ewt. Bacon drop- 
ped from 8lc to 28¢ per pound and mess 
pork from $34 to $32 per barrel. Milk 
prices showed seasonal rises, the pro- 
ducers’ price per gallon at Montreal in- 
creasing from 21c to 25¢ and the whole- 

sale price at Toronto from 35c¢ to 38e- 
40e per gallon. Butter prices rose 114e 
on the average and egg prices about 2¢. 
Fish prices have tended to increase ow- 
ing partly to better demand and partly 
to short present supplies in some lines. 
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Halibut was 13¢ as compared with 12¢ 
per pound in September. 


In the textile group the position of 
raw cotton showed improvement. Des- 
pite the fact that exports of this com- 
modity from the United States are run- 
ning far behind those of last year and 
that manufacturers in that country de- 
clare their inability to make cloth at 
marketable prices, upland middling, 
spot, rose from 29c to 30e per pound at 
New York. The Hamilton price for raw 
cotton 1-1-1/16’’ was 3184¢ in October 
as compared with 3016¢ in September. 
Lack of demand and increased ship- 
ments from Japan brought raw silk Kan- 
sai No. 1 down to $10.20 per pound, a 
fall of about 80c per pound. Silk, ma- 
chine twist, felt the effect of the higher 
prices for raw material which have pre- 
vailed since the earthquake and rose 
from $19.75 to $21.00 per pound. Raw 
wool again registered a decline. LHast- 
ern wool, bright, 14 blood, declined from 
31¢e to 80e per pound. 


The iron and steel market on the 
whole held its own. Pig iron, basie, 
dropped $1 per ton, being $27 as com- 
pared with $28 in September. The ten- 
deney to increasing stocks of raw cop- 
per mainly owing to the downward trend 
in Huropean consumption is reflected in 
another fall in copper prices, electro- 
lytic being $15.20 in October as against 
$16.15 in September. Manufactured cop- 
per moved in sympathy, sheets being 
$90.25 as compared with $21.25 and 
solid bare copper wire was 188 per 
prund, a fal! of 114ce. Lead way in a 
strong position, conditions of supply and 
d emand bringing about 4 rise from $6.85 
to $7.10. Lead pipe rose in sympathy 
from $12.60 to $13.05. Lack of demand, 
both export and import, caused Amer- 
ican zine prices to decline. The Mon- 
treal price was $8 per ewt as compared 
with $8.80 in September. 


Anthracite coal rose from $11.82 to 
$12.46 per ton. Gasoline, reflecting 
United States conditions, fell from 25c 
to 24c per gallon. In the chemical group 
wood aleohol 97% declined from $1.00 
to 98¢ per gallon. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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a. Prices per single-quart higher. 


eurized, guaranted pure. 
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. Adjacent loca lities 14e to 18e per quart. c. Nineteen cents for non past- 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1923. 
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15 35 Cae gt aes eae 0 alin 20 24 29.3 | 23.7 |. 42.11) 40 10 38.2 | 40.7 |24 
20 30 OAR | ORS Sete SUE Sone. | | area 18 36.1 22, 44 40.3 12 AQ) 43.9 |95 
ee 4 ee 20 a, coke BO 20 80.7.) (20.4 |. 984 32 |10-11.5| 38.8| 41.6 |26 
413-90.) 22-30 [218-22 /50%....2 60 | 92 17 35 1.9] 47.2| 41.5 | @13.3| 40.5] 44.1 [27 
22 35 Ay BRU eS ee 22 20 As Gp WOO. Akay. 8 Was gt 12 42 45.2 |28 
hats ch a es Fe ee ee Sa 59.5 | 21 44.3 | 44 12 40.6 | 44.3 |29 
20 35 25 15 TB 20 20 3.2| 21.3] 45.5| 40.6) 12 39 45.8 |3 
Ae eck 30! 8 o lah,.s chides. «ates 20 20 34.9 | 21.9] 43.1] 42 11 40.9 | 42.1 [31 
PBT ke 30 22 1S aL os «ah Os BO 20.2 29 21.6| 42.5| 39.6] @11.8| 40.5| 42.2} 2 
BBE it 30 0 2 EBD ocak i ne a 20 37 29.4 | 41.3| 40 10-11} 39.2] 41.7 |33 
FE OE UB all as ae RE. oc eels 20 20 9.8.) 221.9 (O4L.7 Wages |) ald:8-} | S84 Pa 184 
0 ied os Pea ee hy eee ote eee ee 35 20.9 Hte8.5 i GBS. Shloie10 37.8 | 41.415 
20) 35 25 GO. Wd. 20 20 28.8) 21 39.2 |. 38 12 38.3] 41.216 
20 28 og eee Pees bs Ray we eg 87 22 42.4 | 39.5 | 10 42.2 | 43.2 | 7 
20-25 | 30 25 10 B01, 48.1 | 0. 21.5 40) 99.5 AL 4 Wea. 5) 12 42.1 | 43.2] 8 
18 30 18 FO AM. 9 20 21.5 85.6. 22:4 36.6 [olan es 12 40.6 | 43.9 | 9 
BE cachet wos 15 fd beth NA. ; 4 Badd 25 40) 21.5 | 44 43 b12 41.2} 45 | 0 
SAMEHS Sorcheiitatetes o wrote |leretelers sate) Hele retene 0 63a) ite ts 8i6.8 2° 17 20 83.2 m1 .4 386 8 83 all 88.2 39.6 1 
Ys ee 30 ee eee 70 | 25 20 43.3 | 2% ATG RAR TS une dee tae Ine 
TE Meth nn cle hir ce Meeatte a stains lors ast 22.5 | 20 28.6 | 20 29) Pitas cc ie iegaee MRE, ate) "Pegs 3 
RACED. cvetoult ais ote al ota 20 RSENS, cke Tea RE Tes 0 lo tal akoioet = shovel taevadelin sites 41.2 21 50.2 43.8 13 39 43 fc 
$55 See 30 16 9 $F Pre 21.2 17.5 42.4 2: 48.7 47.5 | @12.5 35 44 5 
5-17.10. 25-20 |. 219 | Bt. 70 | 0 18.8") % 22.8 49.5 | 23.6) 43.5 | 43.1 | @12.5] 43.31 45 ; 
Ra 31.0; BRIG. fel... pkew.. 1 O-22.8 yuyss.s 35.5 | 23.7] 40.8] 35.0] 11.0| 36.9 | 44 
i 32 1S. Bl cee sae bol Cae 06.9 39 94.6 F045 | OST. 12 36.2 | 44 ’ 
EBD vans 30 TB y Rot: ee seh eae 20.7 1.9. | baa.7 137 32.7 | 10 87.6 | 44 
AT. Bat OS 8 Bld. 2 troek cee odes 23.1 | 20.9 eee Oe 8 ee ee ey ee 
Behe h fajesaks 30 oF 2 en See cl no dencer 25) Bet 25.3 24.7 40) 37.9 13 34 42 ) 
me, GOR 30 RE RSS Re 20 30.5 | 25 32.5, 27.5 | 10 35 45 0 
15 25 12.5 | 15 50 | 20 20 41 24 37.2 | 31 10 38.7 |» 43.2 51 
20 30 ea 92 Geen 9 Paae 22.5 | 20 43 doe 1 93.9 Eee. | Pum. => 15 38 45.1 |52 
S47) 96.5 O15. 0 i188. Ge... 23.2 | 22.3 35.8 | 24.7| 42.4| 35.3] 10.8] 37.2] 44.0 
25 30 18 i eee 25 25 36.4 | 26.7 | 87 30 10 36.3 | 44 |53 
1715-20 98-25 219.5 eS Wako. 22.5 | 21 27.7 | 2% 45 35 G1T.1: |: Se eae 
25 30 15 18 90 | 23.2] 21.1 3 94.4] 44.3) 40.7] 10 36.8 | 43.4 |55 
18 22, 15 20 WR oh... 22 22,2 36.1) 22.8| 43.3] 35.6| 12 37 45 |56 
49:1) 096.6 (2%. 9. 1. bee... B3.Ts\e 22.1 39.6 |. 24.2 | 758.4 | 948.1}. 18.5.| 42.4 |. 49.2 
2-95 MOBO. | whee es eee 21.2 | 25 41.7| 27.5} 57 46.3 | 15 40 48 |57 
25 BO. fake ca: DO Ste howe k 26.7 | 21.7 49.5 | 26.7 | 538.6 | 45 al4.3| 45 49.2 |58 
25 20.) eens. De Senet 25 25 40 24.2 | 56 46.7 | 15 40 49.2 |59 
15 DO: | ORR a Neeser ais a» « 21 mn. 34.6 | 21.6| 50.6| 35 9 38 45.4 |60 
7.6 29.5 Bubke 4. 15 UE Bess: 22.1} 19.4 43.4 | 91.8} 54.8] 42.4 9 37 45.1 |61 
15 5. | Rabe. 3. ID, Bisa ais <i 23.7 | 19 41.5} 21.9| 52.5| 46.2] a12.5| 44 54.1 |62 
15 95) ERIS A ees ata Mica ce 20 25 44.6 | 25 05. @ ee 13 50 51.4 |63 
ests a caoere ts Teo eran Re EM NE | 25 23.8 2% 53.6 40 20 45 51.3 64 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 








Loeality 


best, per lb. 








Dominion (Average).. 
Nova Scotia (Average) 
T=SV.GIOWiee tetlre c cleldteieds Bese, 
2-New GlaSgow.......e.. 


OHA ONL ste. Wahersie etsevateiae ote a] ais eaterciee 


PD TAINO jciweleanii ain ea cickear aed 
6-P.E.!.—Charlott’n. 
British Colum. (Aver?) 


(MON CHOI AS sis cetes Ese hl bees ie | 


S=Sitas POM fateice ate bos oe 

9-FrederictOn......sssee . 
LO=BabHUTSE cepiuiensts wlares Pes 
Qucbec (Average)..... 
TI-Quebee: Hesse ss sie Peslaie a 
12-Three Rivers... sve ees: 
13-Sherbrooke ......ese.. 
MAS ORCL” pase stele ec dete ie) ates 
14-Si.) EP VACINENG.. s,s a4 
LG6-Sties OND Sas oadkter. BWeaalee 
17-Thetford Mines..... see 
DR—MaOnEnegd Aad sas aeke ces 
[AC DON maT eee a ar a oe ST a 
Ontario (Average).... 
20-O Gtawe 6 ge Bree. 
et Brock vallegeao. cies ceieccsa 
2D ASTON, Wits cdo eae cee 
Fo 13 OHLOW UULGh aie es « wove ate a er oe 
oA PeberbOorough' |e twee. 4 
2— OSI A Waits Ao iicib ous Motes «4 
DO-OmiWtha fo eek cc. bre! eee 
DT VOLONTOMWS,: cheese eae 
28-Niagara Falls.......... 
29-St. Catharines......... 
SO SEE aI TE OM Gans. cis os tales + 
ol —B RAM TOT We sacte sees oes 
SPEC Ally (le hc rate aeananccdile etaele od 
Se ATOL PE: cceaitrs vc1d thoes Gums ne 
34-Kitchemer 2. ...ckecmess 
BOW iOOUSCOGK: <..44 cre Foe 
SO— SGA CLONE wits aie.s sv scehaea eae 
Sd be ONG OM bail cs foc ce eae oe 
28-St. Thomas.......3 ad 
SOO Ma PNA Aho cs cco Rhee mh 
AO“ WADASOT hacks oss eae 
41-Owen Sound.......:.... 
49 -COWAN oacc sf ccah Bea ob 
ZETA MO ETN ant ak RU Cem © eee. 


46-Fort William.......... 
Manitoba (Average).. 
47—Winnipeg fs...) etka. 
48 BRAD Ol: Beas asks taeeeveres 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 
49-Resina, S588) oo heheh 
50-Prince! Albert: . 5. irs «<5 
bl-Saskatoomys)...<...0thiee. i 


Alberta (Average).... 
53-Medicine Haat......... 
BA— PGaMOn GOW... «nec... eo 
Hp -Caloanyy eb... detach aecs 
H6—Lebhbrid@eiv...4. iets 
British Colum (Aver.) 


SOMA: fe, op taktaracs st otek ots 


GL WAM EO UVETS do sfoonctoeste ob 


G2-WACHOTI A, Finv.s ss austoetelenet 


68-Nanainio: Mees. bes 


64-Prince Rupert. steeeeees 


>| Oleomargarine, 


GO C3 Wt ~f GO iN SDE 
DYNNwe 


WMNAOQWN ie 


5 Se Nore 
ha Ren) Qe Or 


cA 


ol co 








© 09 GO 


YOON NWNHWODW 


ive) 


ooo & GY oo 


ow. 








white, per lb. 








Flour, in 24 lb. 
bags, per lb. 
Rolled oats, 


buik, per lb. 
per Ib. 


Bread, plain, 
Soda biscuits, 


or 
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oO 
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co > ~T~7 00 00 MW ID 
O° 
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a5 
ia 


° 
WW RIN NANBOOHOOMNHOWNUINEPUIBPAD DODOHOOMYODDOWNWHHDETMWHNDADNAMRAWDAH AOWHODHACHOWOSD 
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ALAA AR RADAR ROP A ROR SER PRR ARTI A RR WWW NHOHOE AR ERROR PAT PL ATR RRR RR POE RR POOR RR Oe eB 
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Di VOI NT & ~T G9 00 GO GO 
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Oe DO OTT 09 
QHH HIE 


~T 
NOPNrFY © 


NNDOWNNDROWH WO WO-s 
~T 


WHIRONN aS 
HoH OWS 


own moo 


EDD ANT DNA GID AAD FUAAAAARAAAAAMIAIH 
Hj 


LON wNbwWwhRaAONWOMN ww No 


Si 
| 
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HH 





DMN WANA eywa yews 


IO ou~a16 


MWR On 
fut tet 
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WHAD 
eeewer Sue - ar 
Hy BO CHR WOW WNNNIDOONTANDOBREYH OR GNNHDMENADOAW 
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to>) 
QOD TOV OUD TU UV UT OV TUT STD OU. GF. OF OV TUS STB OT OU UST TT OTT OTT TOUT TUT TUS TD GIN MAT AAA AA AAA AA AH DAA MAMA orn B 





Rea Say seat pars fh 7G 


wR RAW o wot 
WNHWMNAWHOTINHENDY TAnHdoauI]S}® 1 


POUL BMMSDONBOCOCMOONODOSO 


1 feet fe 





*Formerly per bag of 90 lbs. and per peck of 15 Ibs. 
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NOVEMBER, 1923 


RetatiL Prices or StapLe Foops, Grocerits, FueL anp LIGHTING 





Canned Vegetables 

















ra z | 
= | 38 | 
wm ao G 
Oe) oS A 
oa. Ae 
~ an? | S 
Sy mm -O 
Bla ee | Ein 
ox o- os 
BN As aT 
cents cents cents 
17.2 17.6 15.9 
19.7 18.9 17.6 
20 20.1 18.9 
20) 19 18.1 
19.2 18.2 15 
19.6 18 17 
19.5 ‘19 19.2 
18.1 el! Gio 
17.9 11.8 15.4 
18.8 18.8 16.8 
15.8 16.3 14.2 
eas 18.4 14.8 
TOES ies G TOY. 
1. 18.2 15.0 
15.2) 18 15.3 
15.6 19.6 14.4 
157 19.3 15.6 
15 18.8 16.4 
150 PAW), 15 
15 16.2 15 
15.5: 18 AS: 
ae 16.6 14.5 
14.8 15. 7 14.2 
16.3 16.1 14.6 
15 15.6 14.5 
15.4 14.6 12.9 
14.9 14.6 3.2 
iy). 15.5 14.6 
15.6 14.6 ey, 
15.6 15.7 Sel 
Saget 16.8 15 
| ab 3: 15.7 14.4 
16.2 16.5 15 
16 15.8 3.9 
16.1 15.9 14.3 
16 15.7 14.7 
16.4 16.4 Bw 
N58 SEED 14.8 
16.9 16.7 LS 
15.4 16.1 14.6 
16.5 16 Ab 
15.8 1 Oi 14.3 
16.7 16.6 LBs 
16.7 16.6 14.3 
16.4 A. 14.7 
Dksey 15.2 TAG 
19 18.5 18 
18 18.6 abs 
16.6 16.3. 13 
17.5. 17.5 14,7 
17.9 16.5 15.2 
19.7 18.8 17.6 
18.6 uy Mere 16.6 
20.8 19.9 18.6 
19.7 20.5 18.1 
18.7 hae: 16.2 
Palit 22.5 19.4 
19.7 20.8 20 
19.4 21.4 16.8 
18.4 18.5 11.8 
19 18 18.1 
18 17.6 MCE 
18.6 19.2 19.2 
17.8 19 AG. 1 
18.0 19.4 18.0 
20 20 20 
i) 20.8 AS A 
15 19.2 18.3 
1 20.8 18.1 
18.6 W802 16.2 
18.9 18.7 16.6 
18.3 19.7 19.1 
19.2: 7 ob 175 
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common, white, 


Beans, dry, 
per lb. 


} 
@ 
=) 
ct 


fat 


_ 


WW 


OomMmow 6 


Norea NWTswp *& DONC 


wow=aTo 


CNN MH IOUNOARPMHOHROOCWHO F 


WHMOMDAODOMDSOHIDMDOLES 
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, *Potatoes Apples 
“ee : 
63 a = 
5 ae ' ie Te 
oe) |aa8 £ ee 
Tee os Has 
8 e S fy gu] os 
uel a AN Pty eaien 
<a 2 © HS p> 
ei a Ay Bie ba 
cents | $ cents cents | cents 
6.4 1.584 32.3 26.1 19.5 
539 1.680 32.4 17.8 11.9 
6.3 2.00: SS IS tee Se acet DAE LG 
57 1.692 82.8 15 14 
5.5 | 1.29 esl aed ae 20 
CUA 1557 84.4 20.6 16 
5.7 | 1.45 DENT Mapes Unt: Node sere 
6.3) 25 20.6 15.5 20 
6.6 1.505 32.1 19.1 11.9 
5.4 1.50 29 TASS MO ® Aree ein 
6.6 | 1.87 89.5 20 18 
6.2 1.48 Sue 18.8 ee 
8 LT 23 20 18 
6.6 | 1.4¢8 26.6 31.2 18.3 
Vial || pues 25.5 33.3 20.1 
ih aes 25. 26.7 18.3 
ToT) 1.43 25. 82 20 
Sa. RAM, cskee as i A 15 
6x7 Nae V1. 19.6 30) 20 
5 a lares 30 40 15 
6.2) 1.42 BOGHIR fea). 2a 19.3 
Dee 1.55 3002) 32.9 19 
Ge4be8 1.55 28.7 23.6 18 
6.9 1.839 38.1 26.2 18.5 
6.9 | 1.53 85 30 19.6 
Heonhe do 35 DONE WA seas 
6.1 | 2.00 41 24 15 
7.5 2.02! Aa, AU) gM BOA Ate 
Tid DAS 44 .2) 30 20: 
9.1 2.00 41.6 25 16.5 
8 aN Srivd 37 OO a MWe aes 
5.8 1.82 86.2 29.3 19: 
8.5 2.20 42.5 SOST Shadtake Sunol 
TES R02 45.4 DT Wud se oats 
a 167 © 38.1 25.6 18 
6.40 1.56 87.8 DAT spy Mh sche 
6.4 1.59 30.2 22.4 25 
6.8 1.76 38.3 TAs 25 
6.4 1.58 3232 28 15 
6.9 1.80 Sei 15 15 
th ae 39.4 21.6 15 
6.1.) 1.68 34 DD AOR ous 
CS 2.04 38.6 DOD THEY tras: staves 
5 1.98 37 POSS HL SRE 
6.8 | 1.91 35 OATS) BN Tia Uae 
Bye by MV 2). 12 ATOM) Behera « 20 
8.2 1.83 45 40 19.3 
6.5 | 2.42 50 50 15 
5.6 1.54 See es 201.2 
Vig 1.34 HE ley 20: 
8.6 1.46 34.6 82.4 16.9 
5.1 1.205 25: Once. tae. 16.9 
5.1 1.16 Dat TE alates 15.7 
5 1.25 BAS Het ie: homie ae 18 
6.0 1.079 93a iat ee. 21.3 
HED cle LO DATS S| Aneerae ee 22 
Teh 967 fe Ass eaters ees 
6 1.004 DA Vs ages ste. 2.0: 
Be Nw v1.12 OH AAS A, PERE 20 
5.1 1.180 DON GR Rs bn cee 20.6 
5.4 1.09 NA Dh valsigiots.« 20.8 
5 80: TGR lies sere ee cx 19.9 
ATL. 47 25.6 35 20 
5.4 Ls OFT UB ie esicter a OT 
5.6 1.544 SUES. IA, cigs 22.6 
5.7 180! Psi. iete st 5 20 
BS 1.83 35 80 25 
5 13m SOE OE Biante ise: O25 
Ges LL SL DASNY Nall Bee 20 
AR SOL, 17 PAD EA AY. ica son ¢ 19.2 
5.1 1.879 ©) 82.8) )o.... 6s. 3.7 
5 Ou 6r BOLD Ws) trdersts 25 
6.7. | 2.04 Opa ars sets Die 














Prunes, medium 
size, per Ib. 


° 
io) 
is) 
[sp «2 


He — 
Cc co 68 





choice, per pkt. 
5 OZ.) 


g Raisins, seeded, 
HEN 
OoOOoON-$oOeG 
Ai i= 8 S «cL 


mS 
PE oUNIwoaItnoens 


=H LW 


21 


bt 
= 
a — 


bo 
est 
MmMaooN No 


ae 
oO 
ee) 


1) 
SEES SES eee 
OO A HO? ON 


i] 
(=) 
CISD COISOION 


i 
Se ea eee 
MOTTA = on 


et 
19.0) 
CODD HE OTH O1@D Ww 
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3 Sq Ss q g 
i=" Qp Sa i eS) Aas 
- ape ere tiene.) aa 
» ae Sos ee) 
q H O35 S by ro haname 
- ga ae i 
H au Slt a HOS Be 
= So Se SES Oe 
OD es ON s OR D 2 

cents $ cents $ cents 

23.1 985 31.6 812 49.5 
24.2 .990 34.0 .932 50.0 
25.9 1.02 32.6 GA biAILR Ve UM SUA a 
23.4 1.02 Slee 1.00 55 yr 
26.5 .90 35 1.00 45 38 
18.8 91 oh.g Bin ve ghee a 4 
26.5 1.10 40 1.00 50 5 
23.4 1.19 80.9 CORRE eae 6 
23.7 -991 82.2 858 48.0 
25 1.05 30) 80 50 7 
20 85 33 -812, 45 8 
24.6 .963 30.1 82 47 9 
25 1.10 85.8 1.00 50 =6- 10 
23.3 1.040 31.5 874 46.9 
Daley 1.00 3h 90) 45.6 11 
Oo 1.02 26.7 80 47.5 12 
27.5 LA ye 817 53 13 
26.2 1.00 28 85 44 14 
20 1.10 OS, DU era wears ete 45 
21.5 TROGIR Se ek MOO Rios her ies 16 
22.8 1.16 36.7 1.05 HOV aT 
23 1.09 Pat pas | 776 47.2 18 
23 . 868 let 15 46.5 19 
22.3 911 29.6 . 165 45.9 
4.4 .98 80.7 741 46 20 
DAE .888 30.5 725. 44,8 21 
pans | .943 26.6 762 AA isn De 
O32 .983 27.5 69 45.2, 23 
21.5 1.04 S0.0 AeA 44 24 
24 95 DOT 695: 49 25 
a .975 28 725 45.7 26 
20.8 ~885 26 . 709 46 27 
O38 Bea I 3 875 46.2 28 
22! 5 90 28 .756 45.5. 29 
20.7 91 24.6 aa! Cs ae 
20.9 944 29 2106: 44 31 
21.3 .89 RNS, Ae 43.4 32 
21 885 3 10 ADK 158 
oF. 81d 28.7 812 42.7 34 
21.8 925 25 75 45.» 35 
21 1.01 28.5 Wis 43) 36 
20.5 971 28.5 .76 454 37 
206 989 Sales) 756 47.5 38 
Vi ee] 995 34.2 806 43.5 39 
21.9 997 30.8 .825 46.4 40 
oe .93 34 A hiAS: 43 41 
22.6 1.09 33.5 . 866 57.5 42 
20) ORS Wis svstlers acts uD 52.5 43 
25.6 1.02 29.3 hil: 45> 44 
24.5 1.00 32.5: 81 50 45 
26 1.04 34.4 805 47.7 46 
24.4 .940 30.8 153 47.7 
332 -92 28.5 . 696 46.4 47 
25.6 .96 83. Sl 49 48 
24.2 .965 34.3 1719 54.8 
99.5. 947 34 Ol 51.2 49 
26.7 94 38.7 187 53) 50 
24 .963 30.8 779 61.3 51 
23.7 1.01 33.7 2183 Dow thee 
24.5 .955 33.8 . 198 56.9 
25.4 .95 33 84 57.4 be 
25 94 86.4 .79 57 sob. 
23.9 979 82.9 193 59.7 5d 
23.8 .95 33 rire 54 56 
22.9 973 $4.4 840 59.4 
25.8 a2 38.3 -983 Gov. bi 
DPMS) 1.00 35 .80 57.5. 58 
ay 1.00 Sine . 867 60 59 
Bt .90 34.5 8d 61.3 60 
22 . 882 31.5 805 54.2 61 
22.4 .956 34.2 .776 56 62 
21.9 .925 35.8 .817 63.3 63 
Do 1.00 82.5 .825 57.5 64 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE Foops, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


















































| Sugar wn “ a 

; 8 2 | | ame 5 . FS 

3 g|é eee sq | 8 3 ae 

: :2 xe} a] . PoP | Bo A Hy s q 3A 

Locality sss D 2 elm | “ea 530 3 = 

Sy Hy = 0.2 ® Py Qk a S piel 

ee ne a im DN) a ih a Ab hs 5 ee 

Bo8| Fos] gS & [see | S- | S28 | Sus] as | gs | ce 

BS.) SOL] ee a Cay He a BSH] SH 5 sy ate 

RGA) G8) 88 | c8 | Ssh | Sol). Ba | Pab| FA eee) lass 

o) D4 O [er ©) > 7) Oy oO D ay 

cents | cents | cents { cents ; cents ; cents cents | cents en 

Dominion (Average).. 12.1 11.5 54.0 68.2 21.7 14.9 3.9 42.5 an wen naa 
Nova Scotia (Average) 12.4 11.6 60.4 66.0 28.8 12.4 4.4 43.5 447 13.0 8.7 
I-Syeney. S880 ey eet 12.9 12.3 61 67.5 30.8 14.4 4.6 48 57 12.3 8.8 
2-New Glasgow.......s6. 12.4| 11.6] 59.3] 65.5] 30 12 3.8] 40.8] 1355] 1371 8.7. 
S-Amhest. ss .uviehecsees Sokhs 12.30 F TIS 6S 68.3 | 27:5 | 12 5 45 875 | 18.3 8.3 
A Halitaxt saat dale ee 11.64.) Tt 56.7| 66.4| 28 12.8 3.6| 43.7] 1583 | 12/5 8.4 
BUBTULOI:s oaBteue sew tbat 13 12 60 62.5 | 27.5 | 611 5 40 85 14 9.5 
6-P.E.1.—Charlott’n. 10% 11.2 56.9 63.1 28 15.9 4 49, “BIB 14.2 3 
New Bruns. (Aver.).. 12.1 11.5 60.5 64.7 26.1 12.1 3.9 40.9 448 12.5 8.3 
7 -Momctolahees «doses St | (18% 11.9 61.7 63.7 27.5 11.7 3.6 48) 46 14.5 o 
S-Stun Mohn: Cab’. sc eeelcols 12 11.4 63 62.4 25.2! th BAH £0 17 55 11.8 7.8 
9-Fredericton.......eseeee 12.2 11.5 55.4 67.9 24.8 11.9 4.1 34.6 .38 11.6 8.3 
10-Bathurst......... <n ake Tied. 1D 617 | Bhéalerh 427 13.7 3.8 | 40 .40 12 3 
Qucbec (Average)..... 11.4 10.9 “Oe 65.7 27.0 14.4 3.8 43.6 . 154 11.3 8.1 
11-Quebec........ Lviecdodd TE6R.4 100808 54:34, heGle* |. 8e7/3 fh, baT ia 3.6] 39.8] .667| 10.4] 3.3 
12-Three Rivers........... 11.8 11-2 54.3 65.3 25.8 15.1 4.6 48.6 875 10.7 8.3 
13-Sherbrooke .........00 11.7 10.9 52 73.5 27.2 15 3.5 40 .62 11.1 8.3 
Ie -Soveh oeceWes ic eawceee 11.3 10.9 49 54.7 29 12 4.4 44 1.10 11.3 8.8 
15-St. Hyacinthe...... scale 11.3 10.7 5D 64.4 23 12.6 4.3 40 867 10 76 
46-St) J obii’siisspicanc ane 11.2 10.7 62.5 65 25: 16 oon 50 70 15 8.2 

17-Thetford Mines....... ke 11.8 att 59 64 26 14.2 858 41 65 en 8 
18-Montreal’ (HAG. 11 10.6 53'.7 70.6 | 26.7 14.7 3.8 46 . 709 ity 73 
1 O-Elag i 58 eee 11.5 10.9 56 67.4 28 12%, 3.4 43 .60 10 7 6 
Ontario (Average).... 12.0 11.6 53.5 69.6 26.5 12.8 3.6 41.1 644 11.0 8.6 
-Ovtawa. .. Pe NTRS 11.5 11 52! 69.2 27.2 12.3 3.6 46.1 66 10.8 7.9 

A-Broekvilla (Mss: sae 12.2 11.9 54.2 71.3 25.2 12.5 4 36.6 581 9.8 8 

98 -Kineston iiss. .ssodeee 11.3 Hike 46.9 63.7 26.2 11.7 3.5 40) 543 10.6 8 
93-Boetleville Wesascccs c Bay 118% 11.4 52.5 70.5 27.5 12.1 3.6 37 54 10.6 8.2 
24-Peterborough .......... 17 nla lees 57 68.5 25 TRB 3.3 45 63 cat 3.9 
D- OSV AWA! | a). Aeveare oleae act 12.2 12 60 (flee ao 12.2 45 40) 60 12.2 86 
MSOriid SAGs de eee 11.9 the7, 59 68.4 27.5 12.6 3.8 41 643 11.5 9.3 

OT-Toronto awd. ssasncis 11.4 rel 54.4 71 25.4 11.2 36 40.2 623 10.1 8 

28-Niagara Falls........ a 12.5 12 55 75.9 20.2 12.8 4 41 66 10.6 9 
29-St. Catharines......... 12.1 12 54.2) 71 28 12.3 3.5 42, 714 10.8 8.4 
80-Hamilton ........0+0.6 Pcs ISG aS 53.5 68,2: 25.5 Asst: 3:5 27 4 682 10.2 75 
d1- Brantford iis...» stbke 12.6 12 52.8 va 25.6 11.8 ay 41.7 70 10.9 8.9 
HOGA bi UM RY cic en saeet 12 11.8 51.3 67.4 24.8 12.4 27 42.1 "598 9.8 91 
SO=GALEMDI 3." ccomberes ore.< ake Fees 12 11.6 55: 61.8 26.4 13.6 3.5) 40) 675 12.3 8.8 
eA=Kitehener’ Ay. .2so4 deck 11.8 148 45.8 66.1 25.8 02.7 4 26 40 "633 10.5 8.7 
35-Woodstock .........+4- 12.1 11.4 55 69.5 25 12.6 35 40 60. 1 8.8 
S6-Stratford’ Was ..cscee0ee 11.9 11.9 51 Tht 25.4 12.4 3.5 41.3 64 10:7 8.7 
ST AGUA ON). eos ss dee 12) 11.4 53.5 65.1 25.6 13.1 3.5 44.5 548 10.4 8.5 
Be-StriThomabe.... .. 064 12.3 11:7 57 Tish 25.4 13.8 2.8 43.6 "706 10.3 8.9 
SO-Cheth ames Joss a2 e blah ayy lal 50.7 67.5 Paes 12.6 3.9 39 68 10.6 a5 
AUN IPAS OT. et arele selec e's treres 11.5 10.9 50.7 68.9 26.3 ai h 3.3 39.4 628 9.9 8.3 
4)-Owen Sounds... ....cc0+ 11:9 11.5 54.5 65.5 25) AZ ab eI 39.9 59 114 9.4 
MFO GWE i.e SS es case ee 12.1 11.6 60 71.9 34 14.5 4.6 45 “30 14 8.5 
AS TMTITINIIS eee eis <relsie tes 12.5 Be 50 68.7 25, 15 4 25 Olay. aes 8.6 
44-Sault Ste. Marie....... 12.8 11.9 54.1 73.7 29.4 15.3 4 44.9 68 12 9.3 
45—Port Arthurs... .<..cane 1D pA! 47.5 1.6 Hp 15 3.2! 44 666 10.6 8.2 
46-Fort William.......... 11.9 11.6 56.8 72.4 29.5 13.4 3.47 44.4 764 12.5 8.8 
Manitoba (Average).. 13.0 1228 49.8 69.4} 28.7 13.4 3.8 41.7 668 13.2 8.2 
AT —WinnIDOg det co's s aeleroiers 12.6 A 47.6 66.7 28.3 Ae 3.8 43.3 661 12.4 9 
A8-Brandon’ ghwinis ses etter 13.4 12.9 52) TWA 29 15 2.7 40 675 13.9 8.5 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 12.6 12.0 53.4 71.8 30.7 19.7 4.5 44.3 807 14.6 8.2 
49-Rewinar Situ... ouee 12.3 | 12 53.3 | 67.8 32 $19.3 3.9 37.5 66 186 ree 

50-Prince Albert........... 12.6 12 52 75.7 31 $18.3 4.9 460° O82. 18 15 9 
Bi“Sdskatoon et bjs. e scars 12.3 11.3 50.8 71 30 822.5 4.3 46 912 15 7.8 
52-Moose Jaw......scsceee 13.2 12.7 57.5 72.7 29.7 | 818.6 4.7 AT.5 SD 15 07 
Alberta (Average)....| 12.6 12.0 48.6 68.6 29.5 19.0 4.3 43.0 746 14.0 7.8 
53-Medicine Haat......... 12.5 12 45 66.3 29 $22 4.3 40 84 14.4 7 
54—-Fidmonton tt.s..scceee 11.9 11.2 50 69 30 $18 4.4 42.5 625 13.5 Tis 
65-Caleary. e.\eisss. see 12.7 12.2 54.3 68.4 29.2) s17.8 4.3 48.3 .783 13.6 8.2 
56-Lethbridge™..'.. 0.5... bse 13.3 12.6 45 70.8 29.6 | 818 4.2 41 737 14.3 n8.3 
British Colum. (Aver.) 12.0 11.2 50.8 67.8 29.6 21.4 4.3 45.4 799 12.4 8.1 

By BaEnia Meee ee 13% 12.2 55 70.8 26.7 | $818.3 re es Re’ 775 12.5 | n10 
ReNoend (xc Weoe. oc ee 12.6 11.6 51.9 69 28.8 | s20 4.2 42.5 .933 13.8 78 

er | ee ON 11.8 1 44.3 65.7 28.3 | $28.3 4.2 41.7 70 13.7 | n10 

60-New Westminster...... 11.2 10.6 49 64.5 30 s19 4.6 50 . 888 10 n 

61-Vancouver ...c.cccecece 11.5 10.7 49.5 64.1 27.2 | 922.5 4.1 42.9 75 10.7 1 n8 

Oo-VietOria teen. sse0 ee He 11566 10.8 51.9 66.8 30 $18.3 3.9 48.1 825 i ni 

Gs-Nanaino Pewee eek 1148 aD 55 69.6 33 $20 4.2 AT . 667 13.8 6 
64-Prince Rupert.......... 12.5 11.6 50 72 32.5 | 825 At Ree. face 185 13.8 8.5 























a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. 
d. Lignite. f. Poplar, ete. h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c to 15¢ 
more per gallon than the figures published (in bulk). n. Small bar at 5c. *Welsh coal. §New houses as high 
as $40.00 per month. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OcrToBER, 1923—(Continued). 
Wood uy Rent 
ey 
sl he 5 * H o : 
A mo ie : BL 
= Sa) < o 8 Ss 3 BS | 5 2.83F 
q ouk Poh 3) a Q Baeiol Sey Sues 
aH nan OR Pn OCH S nS SEq$ OS iss tgs) 
[9 “a a8 aa ao og | Ogtaag | Shas 
3° oR hs mz) Pic) & oo a~2 | 3S |2e58a| Baws 
By A ak: aes Bay | Se | $2 |peoes| Ssiae 
$ $ $ $ ¢ c $ $ 
12.576 14.800 9.469 11.710 10.355 | 30.3] 14.5 | 27.829 18. S60 
9200 10.400 7.200 7.730 9.143 | 33.0] 14.8] 22.300 15.200 
600 700 5.00 Pe aU neti, ners 33-35 | 15  |16.00-20.00/10.00-14.00) 1 
b8.00 800 3.00 08.00 11.49 | 30-32 | 14 25.00 18.00 | 2 
9.00 10.00 gh ae cai ae tea 6.00 30 15  |10.00-15.00] 5.00-10.00) 3 
15.00 16.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 35 15 35.00  |20.00-30.00! 4 
800 11.00 4.00 Be te ean 35 15 |16.00-26.00/12.00-15.00| 5 
15.00 16.00 9.00 10.00 b9.75 | 29-80] 15  |20.00-27.00'12.00-15.00| 6 
11.000 13.000 7.250 9.000 7.600 31.8 14.5 27.000 19.250 
10.00 12.00 8.00 Se eee ae. 32-34 | 15  |30.00-45.00/20.00-25.00| 7 
16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 b10.00 32 15 |20.00-35.00/18.00-25.00| 8 
10.00 1200 mpi! | MERA vals ates b4.80-6.40 | 30 | 13 25.00 1806008 
none sae) 6.00 LC 32 «| 18 18,00 15.00 {10 
13.239 15.705 9 083 11.354 11.100 | 29.1] 14.8] 23.056 15.313 
b14.67 614.67 012.00 612.00 b12.00: 30 15 |25.00-30.00|...... 11 
10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00 b7.50 30 13 |20.00-25.00/12.00-15.00/12 
12.00 yaaa TaN, ngs A emai a aN DRT 30 15 |20.00-22.00/17.00-19.00/13 
12.00 13.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 30 15 |14.00-15.00| 7.00-10.00]14 
‘ay eal Rie see oP BIS 88H een cP ase Bs ce) a5 00 "12.50 15 
12.00 14.00 8.00 b10.00 b12.00 25.28 | 15  |$23.00-33.00'15.00-25.00/16 
ye Tes BE Ol boc We BIZ a el aay 15 15.00 11.00 117 
416.00 |17.00--18.00/10.00-12.00] 12.00-13.0(| 512.00-16.00] 30-35 | 15 — |25.00-40.00!16.00-25.00/18 
516.00 517.846 7.50 95000 tx 15. es ..| 28 15 |22'.00-27.00/15. 00-22. 00/19 
13.807 16.198 10.550 13.385 11.948 26.3 14.0 29.375 “19 537 
12.00-13.00114.00-15.00| 8.00 | 10.00-10.50] b9.00-12.00| 21-27 | 15 |28.00-26.00|21.00-27.00|20 
nA Hi Uc HUE hese sneorvrdreeoy oneeeD LSA b14.400 | 23 bi 25.00 "16.00 [21 
14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 614.00 | 25-26 | 14 |18.00-25.00/15.00-20 00122 
12.75 14.00 10.00 11.60 10.00 | 22-25 | 10 |25.00-30.00|20 00-25 .00/23 
14.00 15.00 850 9.50 7.00 25 15 |92.50-35.00116.00-25. 00/24 
17.00) 18.00 12.00) 13.00: 614.00 25-28 13 30. 00-35.00/20.00-25. 00 25 
12.00 13.00 BA) |ANUAB ca adie b7.724 | 25 15 |15.00-20.00]13.00-15. 00/26 
18.00 20.00 14.00 16.00 | 16.00-18.00| 28 12 |35.00-40..00/22.00-25.00/27 
Z , . ¢ ¢ o7 3 |20.00-25.00/19.00-23 00128 
é é > om c 30 13 |30.00-35. 00/20. 00-25.00/29 
15.00 15.50 13.00 13150 Vieds.d. anaes 27-30 | 13 |25.00-35.00/20.00-25.00/30 
16.00 17.00: 13.00 14.00 b10.00 30 13 |35.00-40.00)18.00-25.00|31 
14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 b12.00: 25 15 25.00 |16.00-20.00 32 
1700) 18.00 12.00 13.00 613.00 27 15 —|24.00-30.00/16.00-20.00/33 
16.00: 18.00 12.00 LAOS clatter ate Sere 28 12.5 40.00) 30.00 |8 
10.00 14.00 750 12.00 013.33 25 15 20.00 15.00 |35 
ora tah hee iene Atay WARE <x 0) Lt beac 25 15 |30.00-40.0 | 3.00-25.0013 
1750 Bays PANE Alden 16.00 15.00 23 13 |30.00-45.0 | 7.00-30.00/37 
1610016.00|" °19.00°"' |b... 17.00 b18.667 | 25 15 |20.00-30.0 | 5.00-20.00/38 
a. eae 20.00. |i] b18.00 | 09.00-15.00) 25 12.5 |30.00-35..0( | 10.00-25.00!39 
‘ ; be c ¢ 25-30 | 15 [3000-501 0¢ | 20.00-35.00/40 
12.00 16.00 6.00 10.50 5.00-10.00] 25 | 15-18 |20.00-25.0C| 12.00-20.00/41 
11.00: b15.00 b12.00 OS POU damal es cred aii ets are 27-3 15: 22.00 14.00 42 
10. 00: 13.50) 8.00) FPseeiOhaen p eokonela ae: e484 01 ois 28 TOUaN noe a sera 15.00-20.00)| 438 
9.00 49.75 7 00 10.50 b7.00 | 30-85} 15  |25.00-30.00 15.00-20.00/44 
11.50 14.00 10.00 IDA KOU IM eds he coco. 25 13.3 |25.00-40:.00, 15. 00-30’. 00) 45 
12’. 00! 3.00 10.00 Ae CUS al ight oleate 4 25 15 |25.00-40.00|15.00-30.00)46 
11.500 12.750 9.250 TG250G yr isasar ts nee. 33.8 |. 15.0 35.600 24.500 
11.00 12.50 950 BRO 4 als tod 30-35 | 15  |35.00-50.00|25.00-35 .00' 47 
12.00) 200) 9.00) 1 EO dai lick cackcicaeeetaees 35 15 |25..00-30.00)18. 00-20. 00: 48 
10.375 12.759 9625 11.750 11.009 | 34.6] 14.6) 35.625 22.500 
713.00 ~14.00 11.00 12.00 13.00) 35 15 |35.00-50.00} 30.00 {49 
$7.00 "” 8.50 5.50. TOO Ges eB Bae ee 82-35 3.3 |25.00-35.0C|15. 00-25 .00/50 
79.50 10.50 9.00 10.00 10.00 35 15. |30.00-40.00) 20.00 (51 
f12.00 |f&b18,00 13.00 b18.00 b10.00 35 15 35... 00! 20.00  |52 
Pm’ age? hile 10.000 9.500 8.500 | 35.0 | 15.0) 30.625 20.125 
: e ‘ C Be Mh ase... 15 25.00 17/50 |53 
Bee San ay eS AE 8.00 | 06.00-8.00 5.00 35 15 40.00 25.00  |54 
Rk ARAL ORS oa: 12.00 12.00 b12.00 35 15 |20.00-35.00] 15.00-25.00) 55 
"GOT sca gM ME «ct RMs cost ch Na TARR cigubn ess AR eRIE | aw at Ea ae 3 15 30.00 18.00 |56 
POR aig 2 RE ING 9.500 11.379 5.535 | n37.9| 15.3 | 25.500 19.813 
Oe A A Ae 12..00 16.0008 |0,..482e%) 250 Fe 2 00 18.00 {57 
1 wee | ee ere 9.50 HO AEMUA oder omacak hae 15. |20.00-30. 00] 18.00-25.. 00/58 
ae at | ee | 9.00 11 OTA |. COMER. 5 sees 15 30.00 20.00 [59 
bhe Sto. sand. ohoaieea date gat: eee 67.50 | 30-35 | 15  |18.00-20.00)12.00-14.00)60 
ogc (3 Aaa REEL sae inne 7.35 4,68 |'30-35 | 17 29.00 25.00 61 
Li SS eee Rene pe 7.50 b9.544 b4.491 | 28 15 |18.00-22.00|15.00-17 . 00|62 
He OBL AOL... | SE « seeaed - « 14 ati 5.50 35 |... . ««|22.00-30. 00]18.00-22'. 00/63 
RE EF 35 15 /30.00-40.00}20.00-30.00/ 64 
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sVinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries as compar- 
ed with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authori- 
ties for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all eases. 





Index numbers of wholesale prices 
in Great Britain showed a tendency to - 
rise in September, as they did also in 
Norway, Denmark, France and Italy. 
The latest available figures showed 
prices in Belgium as rising in August, 
but prices in Holland and Switzerland 
continued to fall, and in Sweden little 
change was apparent in September. All 
wholesale prices index numbers in the 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRIOEs 


































































































1 (Base figure 100 
Country Canada Great Britain 
Sig. 8 aL: S M = E 
Be eee te Bank of Be | ye = a mS 
Authority of se 3 Commerce ao aS = a % he 
e2 |oeue| ne SH 9 3 = nS 
Os) ene P= i= Nh cde AN abe | Se lid bre HO ee po 
No. of Commodities Tet gy i aor imp'res 70 150 44 45 60 | 65-70 
Base Period 1880 WD SEGAL)! Toop Baers El sagrors | Ole, kedoda  dataen tel etree norte Medes 

(h) (j) (Rk) (h) (h) 
SOOO OGL tet SALI niet 108.2) veveseefevseseeelecesereelereneere! lesen eees LO. Gh wat GBs, WS, 3. OU aE deb 
TOUR eee ea TAS.8) 1s Valeteal 4 Sale 4s saltele aos cube chide Ras] 2, 2 ANEW | 103.3 Pe OU IN 
ADL Os desviee «v's ABE RIG G He VR OMY 124.2) ee ceeeleeeeeees UL le I Pe Bale an Ue 11S. 8 aan ad teks fee, eon 
ROUG TS. «40s MIR ache y dete 135.5 100)........ 102.77) 107.81! 100). 100 | 122.3| 85 100 100 
pe Eos PNM glen ce tege, hy Wes 136.5). .eeeeesleeeseees 1 i ee en ee 119..G) ORR SEG LD, Me 
DREARY Cte le accents: bwic na et TGA .G) owns swe nlle ese sows BOO. Sey 4 SOT. tere. Bon weer fe 116.6 Be ob ci teeadiths bee ates 
POS a EEE. 188.9)... cc ewierfoeeecons 209.90) LOL 20 oc ot Am ald 136.5 OGLE) id, AM Bec « 
Fin ah hee ana ae cg Ie I eR ae at 116.20), QIN. TE A A he: 149, TOR a 6 A 
re CS CE a ag ae a lied lg be | ee AE | Mh 129. '7or is Ora? eee 170.5) ate Ol lat: tate oe ae 
epee ey eae Be MOOD ivae dette. en 1ST, G8) BAICOO). tne wae by 191.1) V1S0151 4.4. VOPR de .. 
VOTE TON Loy ee O18. Th el, ee 162.40) A660071, b2.ALET, 225. WOveI saath: CCl ee - 
Sal Wrhass de okie eee nek 255 T ar ee Aes 2 (at Dood I 954.4) endo Oat. ciate aes 

VORS—Tran Adee antes Soetnddens DESs iliac cntea tee ee 199.13) G202008). War tho te 962.9 1S6roree Oe 
SM Volteesisicce cote cts « DEk OW ste csste Giltowtac cot OT 16) OSINI14 EG ee 4 278.5 193.1 2,5 0, ts 
TG1G aay Ooh inten we ae 3 286.5] 205.3) 223.2) 188.91! 217.54 1040s. 265.91. 190.71.......:1_ 997 
uty ib ee eas 294.0) 202.3! 245.7; 922.14) 2217.08 QOTNON Ed: 293. Die M2064. U.... os 242 
GE Ch ek ACTER OT i el 838.4) 232.8) 265.1) 239.98) 233,23 239] 296.6) 353.1] 245.3] 380.4] 308 
Daly | aK jee eae! 346.8 256.1 269.4) 270.12) 271.96 274 316.9 358.0 254.6 399 8 296, 
HOOT ar eee ME 281.3) 201.7] 214.2) 199.02] 186.69 199} 245.9] 255.3) 197.2] 998.9) 244 
Tig Li ereR ae F 238.6) 163.4] 174.3| 158.47/ 150.95 168| 194.1] “218.11 -168.9!° 486,51. 408 
(OO Rs haiti ee oe coe. ede 149.8 165.2} 147.17] 147.88 144P 164.0 194.7 182.5 FAB A rae 
Shag WA Geek 225.3] 151.8] 165.8] 154.93| 161.68 154] 160.3] 199.81 134.01 158.8) 473 
soy ea Er eh ple ocho ead 223.0 150.9 171.9} 151.97] 165.29 148) 157.1 196.5 130.2 159.5 162 
Avett ist ee eas 227.4 156.3) 176.2! 152.571 167.05 156} 162.0) 201.8} 134.0) 164.8] 177 
Slag he Ne” 228.5) 155.0; 179.1] 158.88! 167.92 155}  159.8/ 200.5) 132.2) 162.5! 178 
sue re eee 225.9) 155.1) 177.2) 158.78] 167.53|  153| 159.41 195.5| 127.9 158.8] 174 
Hage. vee. See ans aed a 224.7; 153.6] 176.4 154.77| 166.57 151| 156.6} 190.1) 124.8] 155.6] 170 
OO IM a aa 222.7| 158.3] 178.6 154.84) 164.46 149} 154.6) 190.4) 125.01 156.6! 166 
EN cS pelt al elie teh labendae 2 ac amt 221.3) 154.7) 178.8) 153.29] 163.59 148} 157.9/ 195.3] 127.8] 160.1) 166 
08 Sake hela gees AR 221.2)" 0153/1) 274.2) 152507) 168.8! . weldsecd ive. [fe chad] barr a0 EE Ba 
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United States rose in September and 
continued to do so in October. Cost of 
‘living and retail prices of foods index 
‘numbers have been rising slightly in 
all countries of Hurope and in America, 
partly owing to seasonal price changes. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE PRICES. The Statist 
index number (in continuation of Sauer- 
beck’s figures) showed an advance to 
127.8 for September 30, this being 2.2 
per cent over the figure for August 31. 
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ed, the former 2.4 per cent to 122.6, and 
‘the latter 2.38 per cent to 1381.7. <All 
eroups: advanced except animal food, 
the largest advances being one of 14 
per cent in the sugar, coffee and tea 
eroup due to a sharp advance in the 
price of sugar, and one of 5.6 per cent 
in textiles, the latter due to the higher 
levels of raw cotton, hemp and silk. 


The Board of Trade index number 
of wholesale prices in September showed 
its first increase since April, with a rise 
of 2.1 per cent above the August level 
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the course of the four previous months 
the index had declined to the level 154.6 
for August, which was, with ‘the ex- 
ception of the figure for September, 
1922, the lowest point recorded since 
January, 1920, when the record begins. 
In the month under review all food 
eroups advanced, the total food index 
rising 4 per cent. Industrial materials 
advanced 1.1 per cent, cotton and other 
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textiles advancing, while all the other 


eroups declined. 
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Cost or Livinae. — The Ministry of 
Labour index number was 175 for the 
Ist of October, on the base cost of liv- 
we in July, 1914 = 100. During Sep- 
tember foods rose + poimts to 172. There 
was a rise in retail prices of milk, but- 
ter, cheese and eggs, and a decline in 
prices of potatoes, bacon and flour. On 
November 1 the index of foods was 178, 
rents remaining at 147, clothing, at 220, 
and fuel and lght at 180. Sundries 
fell 5 points to 180 and the cost of liv- 
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(a) Quarter beginning in specified month. (b) Average for year. (c) Figure for previous month. 


(qg) Kirst of month. (h) End of month. (j) Monthly average. 


and from January, 1922, 100 quotations. 


(k) New index number is joined to old index 
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ing index showed no change, remaining 
at 175. 
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1825 


most notable increases were shown by 
grain, milled products, rice, potatoes 
and lard, and in fuels, by coal, coke and 


Austria : ’ 
wood. There were also increases 1n cot- 
WuoLEsaALe Prices. — The official ton and eotton yarn and among metals, 


index number published in Statistische 
Nachrichten showed a rise for Septem- 
ber of 8.8 per cent to 17,746 on the base 
prices in 1914=1. This is the highest level 
since the month of May, and the first 
increase shown by the index sinee its 
first appearance in March. In foods the 


particularly in tin, zine and antimony. 

Sost OF Livina. The index number 
of the cost of living compiled by the 
Paritatische Kommission showed an- 
other increase for the month of October, 
and reached 11,027 on the base July, 
1914 == 1, or 1.7 per cent above the pre- 





\ ANT OERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 
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(d) Following month. (e) Middle of month. (f) 230 commodities, 1890-1899; 272, 1910-1914; from 1915, 271. 
number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1918=100. For 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included. 
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vious month. The chief increase in the 
elements of the budget was one of 38 
per cent in rentals, which reached 724 
times their pre-wartime cost. Foods in- 
creased only one per cent, because al- 
though there were decided increases in 
flour and milled products, fats and co- 
lonial products, there were declines in 
sugar and pulses. Clothing increased 
in price 5 per cent owing to rising prices 
of shoes, and heating and lighting show- 
ed very little change. 


Belgium 
WHOLESALE Prices. — The index 


number of the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour rose 25 points or 5 per cent to 
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529 for August, on the base 100 in 
April, 1914. The glass and _ tobacco 
groups showed no change, and all other 
eroups showed increases above the pre- 
vious month’s level, the largest being 
in the metals, fertilizers and chemicals 
groups, which rose 6 per cent; foods, 
7 pe r cent; fats, 9 per cent; and rub- 
ber, 10 per cent. 


Rurai Prices. — The index number 
for the Kingdom on the base prices in 
April, 1914 = 100, rose 3.2 per cent to 
4538 for September, the highest level 
reached since December, 1920. The 
weighted index of 80 foods rose 6.2 per 
cent to 498 in September. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 
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Finland 


Cosr or Livine. — The official index 
number of the cost of living for 21 towns 
rose to 1141.4 in August, the base being 
July, 1914 = 100, an inerease of 4.7 per 
cent over the previous month. Foods 
rose 8.6 per cent to 1052; lighting and 
fuel, and tobacco both rose shghtly to 
1522 and 1285 respectively; and rent, 
newspapers and taxes all showed no 
change from the previous month, stand- 
ing at 971, 1079 and 2526 respectively. 
Clothing fell 2 points to 1062. 


France 


Retam Prices. — The official index 
number of retail prices of 13 commodi- 
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on the base 1910 = 1000, or 3.5 per cent 
above the previous month’s level. The 
quarterly index number for 13 articles 
in the chief cities of Franee was 3506 
in the third quarter of 1928, as compar- 
ed with 3387 in the second quarter, an 
increase of 3.5 per cent. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE PRicus. The official 
index number of the Federal Statistical 
Office, owing to its unwieldy nature, has 
been published since September 25 cor- 
rect only to hundreds of thousands. The 
index number for all commodities on 
the base prices in paper marks in 19138 

1 reached 23.9 millions for the Sep- 










































































ties at Paris rose to 8649 in September, tember average, and by October 9 had 
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risen to 307.4 millions. Thus the index 
number for September, if printed in the 
accompanying table, where the base is 
eiven as 100 in 1918, would be 2,890,- 
000,000. The index number in gold 
marks (ealeulated from the exchange 
value of the American dollar on the 
same date) showed much _ variation 
in the levels of the various groups, for 
the September average the index in gold 
marks (1913 = 100) for grain and po- 


tatoes being 51.8, and for coal and iron, © 


170.4. The gold index of all commodi- 
ties for September was 101.7, and at 
October 9 was 107.6. 
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South Africa 


WionEsaLe Prices. — The index 
number of the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics which is published every three 
months, was 1395 for July last, as com- 
pared with 1420 for April, the base be- 
ing 1000 in 1910. For the three months, 
declines were shown in grains, building 
materials, chemicals, fuel and light, and 
soft goods, and advances in metals, jute, 
leather, ete., dairy produce, groceries, 
meat, and the miscellaneous group. 


India 


Cosr or Living. — The official index 
number compiled by the Bombay Labour 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETO., 
(Base figure 100 
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capital 


towns. 








(g) 15th of month. 








(h) Four chief cities. 
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(i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 
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Office showed no change for September 
from the August level. <All foods show- 
ed no change, although the prices of 
rice and jowari rose slightly. A shght 
rise in the prices of potatoes and onions 
was counterbalanced by a fall in refin- 
ed sugar. Fuel and lighting declined 
2.4 per cent, and there was a slight rise 
in the clothing index. House rent show- 
ed no change. 


United States 


WiHoLEsaALE Pricus. — The index 
number of the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
ties showed a decided upturn in prices 
in September, rising 4 points or 2.7 
per cent, to 154. The group of cloths 
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and elothing showed the greatest ad- 
vance for the month, one of more than 
4.5 per cent, due to advances in raw 
silk, print cloths and cotton yarns. Farm 
products rose 3.0 per cent owing to ad- 
vances in corn, oats, rye, wheat, hogs, 
cotton, eggs and hay. Foods also in- 
ereased 3.5 per cent, and chemicals and 
drugs and miscellaneous commodities 
showed increases. Slight decreases were 
shown in building materials, fuel and 
lighting, and in metals and metal pro- 
duets. House furnishing goods showed 
no change. 

The index number of the Federal Re- 
serve Board increased 4 points in Sep- 
tember, thus returning almost to the 


IN CANADA AND OERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 
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(k) Cost of food budget. 
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level of June last. All groups showed 
increases, the most striking being in 
raw materials and consumers’ goods, 
caused by rises in farm and food pro- 
ducts. Goods imported rose for the first 
time since April, owing partly to in- 
creased costs of raw silk and sugar. 


Bradstreet’s index number of whole- 
sale prices was $13.1378, at November 
1, an inerease of 0.3 per cent over the 
level at October 1. Eight of thirteen 
eroups declined and five advanced. The 
chief eains were in provisions and tex- 
tiles, while breadstuffs, live stock and 
oils showed slight advances. 


Dun’s index number for October 1 
showed its third successive rise, reach- 
ine $191.844, as compared with $190.- 
827 for September 1, an increase of 0.5 
per cent. Iour groups, namely, meat, 
clothing, metals and the miscellaneous 
eroup, were slightly lower for the month, 
while advances were shown in bread- 
stuffs, dairy and garden products and 
‘‘other food’’. The rise in dairy and 
earden products, which amounted to 8 
per cent was due chiefly to higher prices 
of butter and eggs. 


Cost oF Livine. — The index number 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics for 
September showed an increase in the 
cost. of living over the June level of 1.4 
per cent. The per cent of increase from 
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1913 (average) to September was as fol- 
lows: food, 49.8; clothing, 76.5; hous- 
ing, 64.4; fuel and leht, 81.8; furni- 
ture, 122.4; miscellaneous, 101.1; all, 
72.1. The price of electricity showed 
a percentage decrease of 5.1 per cent, as 
compared with the price in December, 
1914. Every element in the budget ad-. 
vanced during the period under review. 


The retail food index of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics showed an increase 
of 2 per cent in the retail cost of food 
in September, as compared with August, 
the index number reaching 149, the 
hiehest level since December, 1921. Dur- 
ing the month, the chief increases were: 
fresh eges, 17 per cent; pork chops, 14 
per cent; butter, 6 per cent; lard, 5 per 
cent. The chief decreases were: pota- 
toes, 8 per cent; onions, 5 per cent; cab- 
bage, 4 per cent. 


The index number of the Special Com- 
mission on the Necessaries of Life for 
Massachusetts showed aq slight increase 
in the cost of living in September, the 
index reaching 160.8, an increase of 0.5 
per cent above the previous month’s 
level. Foods increased in price 1 per 
cent; ¢lothing, 0.7 per cent; and fuel 
and light 0.4 per cent. The other ele- 
ments in the budget showed no change 
for the month under review. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 
OF 1923 


NFORMATION received by the De- 

partment for the third quarter of 
1923 shows 353 fatalities in the indus- 
tries and trades of Canada during that 
period as compared with 350 in the 
previous quarter and 338 in the cor- 
responding quarter of last year. 
Figures for the first nine months of 
1923 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1922 show an increase of 
225 in the number of fatalities, as in- 
dicated in the following table: 














1922 1923 
SANUALY Sevens oswea ol ee ee scemte. 5A 96 
Februaryiics, ot, sede: ieal sas ey 58 122. 
Marchi sith cuir... 084 W2.. bernie 65 89 
April losal snovieworu. Jue. darth ne ky 96 107 
WE RRA ais 6 ard vo''6.v'e p:8-6ccasec, AMOR . ERE 81 127 
PENG. on 5 o> dar Rees oshtaomorarlivcthawas 94 116 
SW Ware cetefos:sisie ess «/alelaleatersjore 2.9 «1 eae 112 124 
PDA DICT RRO OREO Oa Se COCR titans 3 117 134 
DEDUCTUIDEM asim « a: cursaeh catetehoiaalonte 109 95 
PENOUAIS er Ailsa srete seis ols, onesie ettapeyshenete *786 wil 010 





*Revised figures. See accompanying supplement, also 
supplementary list of fatalities in 1922 in the issue 
of the LABOUR GAZETTE for May, 1923. 

During the quarter under review 
there were 103 fatalities in the trans- 
portation and public utilities group, 
41 of which occurred on the steam 
railways and 31 in the water trans- 
portation group. The chief causes of 
the deaths in the steam railway service 
were collisions, being struck by en- 


gines, run over and erushed by or be- 
tween cars, and stepping from engines 
in front of a moving train or back- 
ward in front of an engine on another 
track. In the water transportation 
group, falling overboard or into holds 
of vessels was the main cause of the 


fatalities. In the public utilities group 
nine deaths were due to electricity. 
Seven additional deaths were also re- 
ported in the other groups as the effect 
of electricity. In the construction 
eroup, In which there were 59 fatal- 
ities reported, falls accounted for the 
greatest number of deaths, and among 
other causes were the caving in of 
earth, being struck by material preci- . 
pitated from blasts, by buckets and by 
falling objects. In the manufacturing 
group, 45 deaths were reported, of 
which 6 were caused by elevators and 
other hoisting apparatus, 7 by belts, 
shaftings, ete., and 10 by burns and 
scalds as the result of exploding mater- 
ials, flames, collapse of furnace bottom, 
a boiler explosion and a fall into a 
steam vat; two deaths resulted from 
infection in this group. In the agri- 
cultural group, where 40 fatalities were 
reported, the chief causes were falls 
from loads, horses bolting and kicking, 
and being gored by bulls; one death 
was due to infection and one to being 
caught in the belt of a machine. In 
the mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying group there were 34 deaths 
reported, falls of rock, ete., resulting 
in the greatest number of these deaths. 
Three fatalities at the Springhill col- 
lierles in Nova Scotia were due to 
‘“bumps’’ which are explained as caus- 
ed by pressure of the earth above and 
which come without warning and with 
the force of an explosion; one death 
in the mining group was due to asphyx- 
lation, one to being burned in a coal 
dust explosion and two to electricity. 
Rolling logs, trees rebounding after 
being hit by falling trees, and drown- 
ings, accounted for the majority of the 
29 deaths in the logging industry. 
The following table has been prepar- 
ed from information received from all 
sources available, but it does not ne- 
eessarily include all the fatal industrial 
aceidents that may have cecurred. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1923. 




















Trade or Industry Locality Date 
AGRICULTURE— 
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Pari band S.. 25-0 soo eae ‘Stittsville, Cie 3 20 
Partier i see wa ere aes et Owen’ Sound, “Ones... :.... , 20 
Warmer) S325 Se. BIS 2 See Mitehell,¢ Ont.11ii87 Se... ap 21 

| 
PATNI Gr sno fe} tae a = Oe ee een /Betnront, ” Ont. 2256-5 -* - « . 21 
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Nila 55 lias hPa sg bee Pa ” BF 
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Parmer vec. xe eee. .b seek) Wardsviller One. e:..... ? £ 
BENET 0 ak acta, Sees cares baa at yy ar ee Te ” 25 
Labourer with threshing crew. Killam, Alta............-- 7 (26 
Paemer Foi! co eee Harreten, Ont... 22... og 30 

LOGGIN / 

WOOUSTHTAH  <e6. Ses ose 'Kinmount, Ont........... July 4 
Ogeer oss ee eee ‘Orford Bay, 559, ipa io Pe 5 
Paponrer: Fccd, aa ee oe Clyde Forks, Ont........ He 5) 
DOP PEE sai) ae rene ay Tee Sicamous, B.C eects Shaves 4g 6 
Lorrcets (2 Lau Oi... 38 Bamibridge, Bie... 2112... ef 9 
VGRE IT coor Se ae hook ee eae) Hotham Sound, B.C..... e 12 
Sain ape. Se cend seit cet ‘Penny, PEO 5 et 55353 ” 14 
laze ist. leeviese's elt ‘Campbell River, B.C..... 44 
PPI eT oh ae A eee eee River- Valley, Ont........ ag 23 
Leaders: Ge. eee. E Wank? BO. 627 Ese ne 20 
LOESCE es dar ete a eee Port -asperm, B.C. nt .<% os 24 








Age 


eee cceee 


ee 


seen eee 


seen eee 


ween sere 


eee tee ee 


eee eens 





Cause of Fatality 


Gored by a bull 

Thrown from load when _ horses 
bolted. 

Struck by timber blown off barn in 
windstorm. 

Drowned-Slipped from horse when 

’ erossing creek. 

Fell from load of hay. 

Thrown from buggy when horses 

\ bolted. 


Gored by a bull. 

Buricd In well when its walls caved 
in. 

Kicked by a horse. 

Fell from load. Bolt holding whif- 
fle tree dropped and horses plun- 
ged forward. 

Crushed by horse which fell while 
hoisting hay. 

Fell from load. 

Fell between wagon and horses when 
climbing on toa load. 

Fell from barn. 


Fell from mow ladder. 

Run over and cut by binder when 
horses bolted. 

Fell off derrick when support broke. 

Fell from load when it jolted. 

Found dead behind binder. 

Removed thitle from thumb with 
jack knife-blood poisoning. 

Fell in front of mowing machine. 

Ruptured bloodvessel while stook- 
ing grain. 

Drowned while fording river. 

| Crushed beneath wagon. 


Fell from wagon and kicked by 
horse. 
Struck by lightning while stacking 
grain. 


Gored by a bull. 

Kieked by a horse. 

Thrown to road when team ran 
away. 

Thrown from wagon when horses 
bolted. 

| Horses ran away. 

Pell from wagon when team bolted. 

Fel! between drive wheel and fender 
of engine. 

Struck by hay rack which 
over in strong wind. 

Thrown under knives of binder when 
team bolted. 

Shot himself while hunting rat. 

Caurcht in belt of corn cutting ma- 
chine. 

Run over by threshing engine. 

eee by runaway horses. 


blew 





Drowned. ~ 

Crushed by rolling log.~ 

Plank dropped on legs.” 

Struck by falling tree.— 

Car: broke from engine on incline. 

Struck by tree which rebounded af- 
ter being hit by falling tree. 

Struck by earriage and thrown on 
saw.e 

Orushed under rolling log.- 

Drowned. 

Struck by. tie and fell from gang 
plank. 

Struek by log which swung around 
stump. ~ 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
LoGGInc—Continued: 
Prekeren ays 18 oer Ie Near Pernice: B.O...% (=~ ATFs 5 Bs PRC EN Fell when alighting from car, and 
run over. ~ 
WY OOGSTHAT SD. PEI. Stet. sere ae Kenora, Ont.........+..+. te res Re Struck by pike pole.— 
SAY Lt os gay rea aoa Sault Ste-Marie, Ont..... be Sh, saeeass Struck by tree. ~ 
Whokerman ewe es... sere e ss ee Beresford Arm, B.C...... Me OME. MSs Struck by tree which was broken off 
: by swinging log. ~ 
COR SOLS. oe ae Seite hae ok ae Saret Trynn Oreéky BC iseies ss. ; 13 39 Crushed by log which upended while ~ 
being hauled in by donkey engine. 
WOR ROLE. wees Sot cttremoet te cree North Vancouver. B.C...; ” NSE varie Crushed by tree which was uprooted 
‘ by rolling log. 
TOS SCIIE AH, SSSR... To. Buu Rivers” B. Cait ~<~- » WS 4 Struck by tree which rebounded_ 
after being hit by falling tree. 
Flunkey ee oe Deep Cove, BCMA bakes y 16 21 Fell off ry oe aa aon 
WADOUPET FoI 5 HISe SMe. oae see McDougall’s Mills, Ont..| ” {Gi wo Nrowned.< 
OME TOA vo harctescteteraiate ¢- ours erate SlaVoiwemial Bek © am nigerctoudioos ae oo 2 17 30) Drowned. Fell into river when log 
’ Ms jam lifted. 7 
ROME ATEAT, Aes ASTIN ISS etter ae Ocean Falls, B.C......... : vA 38 Fell and was crushed between 
i i X : timbers. — 
UT Vie’? CA WOI eS PSE oS 0 OHS Harm <_Pointy Quer ..%..,. 0: ” 19| 20 Diowtied: Bodt<eapsized ‘while eléar- 
i 4 ; ing log jam. 7 
Signalman autsthet. lees vanes! Port’; Altice) OB. C sium neo. » 90] 18 saeco 5 fe Modulghion ~wamlapuilled 4 
i ideways while yarding logs. 
CoMPassMan ........6. see ee eee Cowichan Lake, B.C..... ¥ 28) 19 hea ineiieet falling logs. Was scaling | 
2 : logs on car when train started. 
ae a ect so Gone Wine miad Wah Sept. 3) @ Cmiahes petween skids one of which 
rolled while hauling logs with 
Tiggidotint, .ddsre..renwienl het Headquarters, B.C....... ” r team. pure 7 
eyul eli BS pO NS e's x 46 PERMITS SEIS) Struck by falling log. 
Workman at pole camp.......|Blind Bay, B.C.......... ” 4a tee ed ean ie i os boat took fire. - 











FISHING AND TRAPPING 


Pishermians ahs. dasasted. 4 de Port Eszington, B.C..... July 8 16 Drowned. Fell while trying to board 
i at from wharf. ; 
Pisherman 6002.00 seoaeeed ee Flat Ledge Shoals, N.S..| MN al a Ma ot oe TE eae aiainoarmanrit 
i % when engine stopped. 
Fishermen (2)..+.0ss.-+0-+05005 Shelburne, N.S............ ” PO). eden Drowned when «chooner capsized. 
‘Ruishermami ees avi see - crests ote Gers Egmont Bay, P.E.I...... Aug. 16] 34 Dragged overboard when clothing 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMEL- caught in anchor. 





TING AND QUARRYING— 
Mctalliferows Mining: 








Miners (2) Bie lola sere) of lels © 0 06 eerie) 6708 Half Moon Bay B C July 4 ; 

. : > BO icucnn Vib BE ise sPatee: <r Suffocated. i ; 

Miner cule. ssc Pde Otte. Swoerets Timmins, Ont ers Nn Cee 79 17 4G Cire ie ke by falling ore while using 
> sealing bar. 

Mucker BT elite ss Siete fe sete) « « otatetese Kinberley, B.C ARS Bt nae ” 18 30 Electrocuted. Head came in eontact 

Shi ‘ with trolleywire. 

Shift foreman ate tetteraipl elfebeterbis see) ate Timmins, Ont ROR hapten fiw Beats ” 24 29 Smothered by slide of rock. 

Machine rumneT..........+-+++- Timmins, Ont..:........ ” se. his Fall in shaft. 

VUTTROT osc, <7 aus sw si mgusse: saberens sus te totecsumtee Timmins, ‘Dike Ch, Bae Aug. 4 39 Searek by falling rock: 

MUTI @RCOl i waco shes less seisis'© soleil eiee# Anyox, TEIN Sleds mete bane pt! ” 29 51 Believed to have fallen from steps 

. ; into stope. { 
TWO a Ysa reo Ca I ORO OEE EN Britannia Beach, B.C....|/Sept.  5)......-- Slipped and_ fell through grating. 
Motorman at smelter.........- Prail,: Boe. Md bdaase: ” 10/30 Imprestle of elevated tram gave WAY. 


CoaAL MINING— x 





Bratticemal ...csceeeeeseccers WlaAirmore, VAltaseee es. 6 oe July rT 50 Fell into chute from manway. 

IMMUNE! Ke abo Cab pbE ae mODR Er eS erO a EL itlarrastimeA Luar esece cee ete ” 10| 33 Struck by falling roof. oe 

IOC. | DAC KOI. « «ors «nrcle tes sioieleve Bribe. ANCA. ees sata p eels e > ” 14 36 Struck by fall of rock while In 
; timber chute. ~ 

IVIL pals c spree fate ose ere aratenals Springhill UNS taste. ch ASis ABA Thrown some distance when “bump 

occured in mine level. 

Miner pu. sVale piss. Se aise! aia) sle?ai sia 2) of eiay ete Nanaimo, (B.C siae oa seas WY 18 36 Struck by falling rock. 

IMUTINOT. ee arayeto seve wistcharsicrsraiel= a store steters Goleman, Altae.:.. sss... i 20| 389 Struck by coal from roof. : 

UT AUOUICEE ie net ee ea Cumberland, B.C......... 3 20| 54 IStruck by empty trip While repair- 
i ing rollers on main slope. 

UIPED OES: <1 Hiertacdtlets cterne iste craters @oleman:. Alta’ -uss.decnos id 31 38 Suffoecated by gas. : 

Funnies. 0. TS ey Carbon, Alta... diiiseiss: i 201 69 |Derailment of car when horses 


took freight when- hauling dirt 
from mine. 





MIGET A As MS STL HT OR ees CAGces Baya NS ac eden: Y N(R 2a en Wea iota Struck by fall of stone. 
over 

Slopemvan .....+...seeeeeeeee ees Cumberland, B.O......... 90 «21s | Struck by trip. 

Miner ...... seer eeees foi etal o'wleters Stellarton, WLS. soi ede yy oe Le meee 3 Struck by fall of coal. 

INTER OTM see thar tettetat tet ctets PIII i cu COLEMAN A TCA) 1.18 atestere ss Septe Maras s set. Crushed by slide of rock. 

. ? 46 

METER San (2) ivrcleislssutchaetaveeiicks seleleite INA TH AITCOm Bs Occ. cetetstekeate.s di 4) and |Crushed by fall of roof coal. 

48 


I 
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Trade or Industry 


CoAL MINING—Continu d: 


soto ee wee er eee sere seer eneee 


Miers (QB ee sihatibes stele ek, ate abs 
Non-mitalic mineial mining 
and quari ying: 


Employee at gravel pit....... 
Quarryman 


Pee ee ee ee 


PUI D cee fae eaheratats saseers Avem 3 
Ciay products and structwra 
matcrials, nN. €.. 8 


Employee of cement plant.... 
Employee of 
works 


MANUF4CTURING— 
Vegctable foods, 
tobaceo: 


drink and 


Employee at flour mill........ 


_-| Plessisville, Que.......... 

Elevator operator at biscuit] London, Ont.............. 
PACES: WIG R Wane aves airy 

Te DOUTer Acie lied hermes ce eae Port. Loring, Ont........ 
Foreman with beverage comp- 

DIVA crave uuiiatte taker ohactel ein eee nt teeees Chathianne nei. +. sce 5 falas 

Employee at sugar refinery...| Wallaceburg, Ont........ 


Animal edible products: 


Butcher) inh abattoir: okies mes 
MV) Sales En a Wisek dail saree «| s bedieuee 


rimeret OF - Galeyun sours aslente aa 
Employee of butchers 


Tcatiles: 


Employee 
Employee at knitting factory. 


ee ey 


Leather, fur and products: 


Workman at shoe factory.... 
Superintendent at tannery.... 


Pulp, paper and paper goods: 
Employee of pulp mill........ 
Employee 


Employee 
Employee 


Cue UT AER Teeny ee 
eet pale an ae 
at paper mill....... 


Wood products: 


Elevator operator at furniture 
factory VRE ER es bead: 


Saw and planing mille: 


Labourer 


WP, Oia ere e160 Je Rwiie/6 (oie eh b 6) #6 ene 
OR '@ SM en sce tele be; elena a tale tary 


CoCo eee ree rere sesece 


Filer 


© 2106 \e Piero afe 0 \esi'c. d.5 fe 06 ohe) 6 ole aie 











Locality 





Nanaimo, , Bic... seeks... 


Spinghill, Nw. .ucae bien 


Le DreR OIL tO MGs. o'<.s cree Weraatc 


Ouew owes eh: 


Montreal, 


Port Colborne, Ont...... 
erushed stone|}Dundas, Ont 


Inglewood, ‘ONE... / fo. seu8. 


Vancouver, 


Ottawa, 
Montreal, Que 


Montreal, 
Galiy 


Cobourg, 


Works Go: ; NSB. MASA eee. 


Bathurst, N.B 


Taare TIGRE @ WGiie aejeisians sis 
(AT ech arene Gteiras 
Fort William, Ont....... 


"enogami, 


NewmarketyOnt., 0... <bcccc 


Ottawa, Ont 
Wood tock, Ont 
Serita, 


Cheneville, 
Cutler, 


Que 








eC 


re 


OVE Tee ke ee aera tetensts 


steerer er eeoe 


Ce 
ee 


a ee 


a ey 


Oat 5 ay pe Pac a re 
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THIRD QUARTER OF 1923 (Continued) 


Date 


July 


25 


12 


-~T 


3d 
18 


CO 


50 


21 
20 














Age 


eee eae 


20 
23 


oe ee eoee 


se eer e we 


74 


58 
22 
34 


42 
27 


| 
| 








Cause of Fatality 


Drowned. While working on pontoon 
fine rubber sleeve came off pipe 
cau_ing fall into water. 


Heavy “bump” caused fail of stone. 


Cave-in at pit. 
Struck by rocks thrown from blast 
while drilling. 


| Crushed by fall of rock in pit. 


Lurned by coal dust explosion. 

Slipped and was struck by ear 
beam while removing brake. 

Electrocuted; Touched rod of roof 
truss cherged with electricity. 


Struck by +shafting. 

Orashed between gate and floor of 
elevator. 

Caught in shafting: 


Crushed under truck. 
Caught between clam and end of 
ear. 


Stabbed in groin. 

Thrown down while endeavouring to 
stop horse. 

Struck by auto when crossing’ street. 

Crushed by a freight elevator. 


Orushed by deseending elevator. 
Burned. When spark from machine, 
caused by a nail ignited wool. 


Fell on knee infeetion. 
Struck by belt. 


Severe burns (no further particu- 
lars). 

Fell from boat at rapids, drowned. 

Oaught in rolls. 

Caught in belt at mill. 


Caught in elevator. 


Pulled on to Saw when picaroon 
eaught on carriage. 

Scealded. Fell into steam vat while 
eveding car on driveway. 2 

Wood being used to clean Sawdust 
from saw caught and struck work- 
man. 

Burned when boiler exploded. 

Burned in fire which destroyed buil- 
ding. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date | Age ’ Cause of Fatality 
Iron, <tccl and products: | 
Car repairer OU ..0002..0 5808. Hagersville, Ont.......... JULY Din caves Crushed by ears. 
GAT? PEDAINCT 5.05 cae cgedt sce cine. « Calder. Sask i.e. cies on Ne Laie wccchersiers Crushed by car which started 
: unawares. 
Cari Tepainerne: rss . Ses. aoe Edmonton, ‘Alta.......... i 17; 29 Crushed between drawbars. 
Employee at steel works......|Longueuil, Que.......... ey 2 aDART 3253 Struck by rail being lifted by a 
: | erane. 
Labourer at machine factory.;Chatham, Ont........... hon cia DG tstsns 12s Drowned. 
Oartrepailrer is..5 dacechee nes PRamlOODSs: BIO. eink ses i ol 59 Crushed between cars. 
Labourer at oven factory....|Toronto, Ont....... 2 ae Aug. 9| 30 |GCut lip; infection. 
Employee at steel plant...... Hamilton, Ont. i2.). ft. hie, PPE 28) 38 Struck by cage while top-filling at 
| furnace. 
Employee at stove factory....| Penetang, Ont............ Sept. 1] 40 | ectrocuted. Touched charged metal 
. while switching off current. 
Car repairer...........ssseeeee -]Thetford Mines, Que.....| ” 7; 60 |Qrushed under car which started 
; ; unawares. 
Millwright at foundry........ Toronto, ONt.... 2.2... ie 10; 62 |cCrushed by truck. baste 
Handyman at iron factory....!Welland, Ont............. iid 14; 42 Clothing caught fire While lighting 
pie fe coke furnace. f 
Machinist's! helpers) .a% . eves Britannia Beach, B.C....| ” Vy 2: Caught in belt and thrown against 
ar 7 railing in mill. , 
Machinist appentice......... --| Winnipeg, Man.........-. ui es MM WA Collision of motorcycle with guto- 
hg mobile while delivering. 
Machinist at steel plant...... Gydney, N.S.......eeeeeeee *» 20. «28 = |Grushed in revolving gears when 
setae : machinery started unawares. 
Furnace tenders at abrasives 33) 
factory (3) Ie ao b Ore btn e Sieve oats -| Hamilton, Onticccesceece ” age 28' Burned when bottom of metal fur- 
He 30) nace collapsed. 
Electrician «202.55: AB, i. Sa Crfamilton, Ont.....-.¢ ss ” 99| 57 Crushed by transformer tank while 
; cleaning away moulding sand. 
Chemical and allicd products: 
Fireman at oil refinery........ Sarnia! Olt... .1s.-ceres July) cat oes: Explosion of still. 
Teamster at oil refinery...... Calgary, Alta.....-.-seees Aug ol Yad len esiets Jolted under wagom when wheels 
¥ slipped into ditch. WTO : 
Gaus ert lh. 2k eee Ri. Sard Veipress Long Beach, B.C.....-.- PAVE Disa Burned when spraying oil ignited in 
pipe line fire. 
CONSTRUCTION — 
Buildings and <tructures: 
FOTeEMAN ...eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeees Parotatie “Ont. 05's. July. IOs Shetieen Ga’ piodk: 
Labourer ....... seseceerceseere Kingsford, Ontitsccaaees ” 5, ae Heat prostration. 
Labourer at grain elevator..|\por¢ Arthur, Ont.......-] "% — 20|.....66 Hit by plank. 
Apprentice plumber.....-+-+++ Quebec, QUE.-<.ecessse-es ” 931 20 Sleatreeuted, Touched furnace with 
free hand while bringing forward 
: : ue ectrie light. 
TEC OUdU ES) ana yee CO OOD Chicoutimi, Que mt ae ”9 20 40 ae ye eae Paid: 
Contractor ........ sip tenho aielninis Ghicoutimi, Que.......... Aug. 14 52 [Hon grom roof of cathedral. 
46) 
Labourers (2)...--+eeeeeeereees Oronois Oubihs «cc uMe Silabous $4 15| 254 t 
; 20 ' se of cement structure. 
Carpenter 2... eesesercenrccers JASPER a Altars scccclivek’ 3 ahs ar ne Le oie: 
Employee at steel work......- Montreal, Que....... «+..| 14) 34 |iwoen while placing beam. 
Bricklayer hee (ofa obailehe ptarehexaie: siesenatt> OGalgary, Alta............. ” 171 39 Fell from. scaffold. 
Pain ter hd . Cee. he siatats KN ATES ASC, seu hele csiclslels ” On 85 mo. while painting beams. 

Erector for steel company....|Toronto, Ont............. ” 6G | Podbhestil tell 
PRAT OD VATE oa ese atertle elev eretaneterellolakerelel siete TOKONGOs | ODL... acs 4 sree ” Tah ean Tent sonting and fell while walking 
; n lashed plank. é " 
Pipe TEE GOTE woxcd vatotavaratate tatstotal etatet eters Kinberley, tie here ats ee ” 24 34 ail srom skip ear which was being 

lowered by hoist. 
Carpenter Levis, Que , 31 ein 
teeter eeee ee ewer cees , “iy SUG: Vale moreitions Reo ’ 1 9 at ih falling stone. 
TS DS Ute. cracls. sbaese spades Port Arthur, Ont........ Sept. a) 82 eee ee Fate timber: 
ROOTEr SPARE Seal Saal ees «taps St. Hyacinthe, Que....... He 17} 58 | aimped on wet roof and fell. 
MFA DOULET MEA ees ANE AS ss Sete Tee Brandou, Mans. w.\. acs... ” 15} 51 Fel while installing asbestos root- 
PAID TEs Soles ee ws Osis ho ahaa a Hull, Que ae 21 <efth 
ge RNAUAG ete lets seen oiel ere oinlehal hie e ¥ RE GRLOL | »\sidelebe he Nel] from a roof. 
Carpenter FREE, GEOR IT OC RO LT Blairmore, “Alta.......... ” 29 43 aes from roof beam". 
Railway contruction: 
L&DOUrCT oes sees eee eeeee eee eee Sudbury, Ont. ....) cesses July  9| 83 |Crushed by dipner when rail under 
Ba re | ateam shovel turned. 
POG OG), spins i sul golds oe eh otes Sta miadire: Ne Bw. agecces ” 16 4S Fell off trestle. 
Ta bourer bysi%! at dig? ine oases Pee nt OMe wwOMte wee ois aewie ss ” nal 60: Rank gave way in ballast pit. 
Steam shovel watchMman...... Ste. Aine: Man's. tte. 054 ” 161 24 Mrain struck hand car. 
implovews. 2:6. Juxwne?. Avene. St. John, N:B...........- 30 | 8 ae) ga eal Well from. car: 
Hin ployee. ethienee th. ind. 3 Wille Marie, Que... ds. ne ae ESS dete Crushed foot under shovel train. 
Shock after amputation. 








WADOUTCH | oo5 st anette com ne ee Streetsville Jot., Ont.:..| ” Sh) Pen Run over. 








} 
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Trade or Industry _ Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 








— —— —— 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Railway Construction: 
Continued: 


BM PlOVGe ij. s.eciere civic ms lea Gt. / Thomas: Ont. ...55- Auge. “AGI seed: Fell off bridge. 

Labourer P2106: AA oee Cie tae Waltomy NIB. ....a7.:-tsax a BD | AeA Struck by moving cars. 

Bridge? painterm....04rs mid. «cy Shawinigan, Falls, Que..| ”’ 20| 65 Fell. Detect in scaffolding. 

Ta DOUMner 0 ies. eee ee ee ae Connaught Tunnel], B.C..| ” PAE babe: Struck by train aNd run over. 
Labourer .. eee ee North. Parry Onto... oasaniiee? Dh. ARES Fell when getting on moving train. 
Bridge: painter. Joys yaa Montreal, Que... l....c.es Sept. 5| 20. | Electrocuted. 

La DOUrer 3... ae eee PVRIN, MOMtA 1... (RIM anv 4 ad OS A Crushed by iron girder. 
Watchman, Gli pa, Fe ai Burlington, Ont. 21. wees a 25) 016: Struek. by automobile. 


Miscellaneous conctruction: 





Well arilier.. 0... aban, toads Superb, Sask...........4+. July 3} 22 |Asphyxiated. 

La boureruite. tek see: Toronto, Ont............. zt 9} 380 |fell from bridge. 

Highway engineer. ./0..0...02.0: Caseumpec, P.E.I........ a 11! 24 |Automobile swerved and went over 
bridge. 

Employee on road work...... West Bathurst, N.B...... i NOS seteochaire Truck hit wagon, swerved and went 
through railing of bridge. 

Bridgeman \...., 40 Me RI Revelstoke, B.C..........- iy 15) 24 |Drowned. Thrown out of aerial car 

d when trolley slipped off cable. 

Grade contractor.............. Port Coquitlam, B.C..... ” 9 40 {Struck by material from blast. 

Poremaie (Maren, at. Pe _,|Welland, Ont.....-...-.++- e 12; . 20 |Explosion. 

Labourer bs. .20 70 Biase Welland, Ont.........+++++! e 27| 48 |Orushed between platform and gear 
of ear. 

Highway employee............ Walkerton, Ont........-. ee 26, 22 !struck. by steel scraper. 

Dridgemam) ' (4)y,i- eee es ie Dona, Ont.....-.-.+-+++- Aug. 3} 80) Fell off scaffold. 

Wrecker at damit si). del.osu. Montreal, Que...:.......- ] 3, 22 |C@ollapse of masonry. 

Sand"hegeer wel. PER. Beii ne Revelstoke, B.O....----+.- i 9) 24 Struek by bucket while pouring con- 

yi ylinder-drowned. 

WY. On aan Swan pean meee) peer tineere Chicoutimi, Que....--.--- Ae LO eee eae nee tei abe er from blast. 

Workman «'.... dial la / Ranteees Piebrac, Que... -ss.ie+.. * 10, 41. | Struck by stone from blast. 

Highway employee............. Commanda, | Ont......... «ee Rereiar ' Kicked by horse. 

Bridgeman: en taes, Aye teed) Revelstoke, B.C........... # 20| 39 |e off bridge-drowned. 

Sewer excavator.:............. Engiehart,. (Ont... . +04 PLM Biewngp ++|Qrushed by eave-in of clay. 

Elevator company’s employee|Toronto, Ont............. iM Diol are ART ee Struck by elevator. 

Power commission labourer..|Sheet Harbour, N.S...... Sept. BS eee eae Struck by falling tie. 

Municipal employee............ Wario, GOMDR a a.) «ere 4 aul 76 Crushed when earth caved in. 

Municipal employee............ Owen Sound, Ont........ wy eee Fell from ladder. 

i 
Habourerse(2)sieecicemeek, -Lee. Dundas, Omni. 5. SE thes y 26 24.5 Nhrown from truck. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Steam railways: 





Pumpman, »..... . ceseewem . sma : Gronuil, Alga... ode ass July 4ligthies Clothing caught in clutch of engine. 
Repairman ........ssse esse eee, Hagersville, Ont.......... if Ol Leeideras Crushed between car wheels. 
Watchman Sie BE eras aie eee Spuzzum, B.C SpNS An rai Min onthe be 9| 27 Train struck velocipede. 
Freight car conductor......... Rivier@:a Pierre, Que....|...” 16} 32 Crushed between cars while coupling. 
over 
Railway Tian), aii ke a settee) a3 Edmonton, Alta.......... pe) 817i tae 3) Crushed between railway box cars. 
Employee .....s..eseee sees ees Gollins Bay. Ont’. .ic0.% a 18) 39 Crushed between couplers. 
Sectiommlanw, Wem ater. fey: ¢ Vancouver, B.C........665 by 28) 59 Struek by train. 
Section any vos. tceeeiarle sien h cle Eiemimomd,ns.C. i. « jel. ny 98 as Struck by. train. 
4? 
Te ITN STs ie eynaeen Re eee oe CAT OUP mie airaere | ee 28 pee Head-on collision. 
36 
FRM DLO CO) a). :sisteteyetccscomens) dats "...|Hldersley, Bask........... Aug. ah eer eae Specder collision. 
Brakeman, |iccnyaywuee sess oe |Shuswap Sd., B.C........ 4 4 30 | Pell off moving train. 
LA DOUTCR erp inners nen site: ob at White River, Ont......... " 5) 40 | ell from car and run over. 
Brakeman oet-)er pce «ute ser eee Reid Bay, B.©.......+++-- ; OY hPa. Fell from load when train collided 
; F with gasoline speeder. 
SMCS o2 eee sein oes Kasaboice, Ont... ........ Bs 8; 40 Derailment. Fell on boulders when 
; a er jumping from train. 
Switchiman|cten eaten see Winnipes,. ata ve. «darn a 10; 56 Run oe 
COnGuctOr sive wen ee Meee NEF DN MIAME) Bears + aerate ee TREN i ALD) ssracyeerens Orushed between ears. 
Car checker Ben etal <6; san otuneecis arte laleiece kere St. Thomas, ‘Dialiigyacaons 4 abs 2p Struck by train. Stepped backwards 
in front of light engine. - 
EDP AGIAN AT, ieee eve ecko operate Todmorden, Ont......... ze 12) 51 Engine struck specder. 
BrakemaniR. oe eel, Pea Steelton, Ont.........+.- " 12 35 Fell off car and run over. 
Brakeman 7G). Wise tees aeess Pavia dey, Ont... oss 0.5 11) 30 | crapped off engine in front moving 
ee oe ; train. : 
Brakeman RP Lave Pt Bs SUCRE IG. GROW iC aa William, Ont. .4.2..; ’ QO ae Slipped and fell in. front of engine. 
Treainian, i) Werte are ae Beck, Ont.. ene We) ee ” 20/ 93 | Pound underneath drivers of engine. 
EULA TE ho) 52-5 cere MONCTON, NEB. « lls. cesems Aud 22: 44 Run over. Stepped off switeh engine 
in front of another engine. 











Rit WRAD AOE ARO kag APES pei ertisks Maina cy 4 Millsonbure, Onte..4...0: ae 95) 25 Fell while attempting to board 
train. 
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Fara, INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1923 (Continued) 
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T'rade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Sti.am Railwaysc—Continucd 
OurVe OUel. cccc cs cse cosas creere ongueull, "Quer, so... oe 26; 59 Derailment. 
Sectionman,.....sameres Ue. 153 Smith’s Falls, Ont........ % 26). 54 Struck by engine. 
Sectionmanh #. 2A See Aste. 283: Montreal; Que....%..%.... Hy 27; 40 Run over. 
Mrainmen, (3)cs .ielties seis tt Hneiehant, Ont... «. 2h... a Dies ae Collision alleged to failure of 
operator to deliver proper orders. 
LabOurer .......eeeeeeeeeee ates Okanagan Landing, B.C. Sept. 7] 46 Slipped into iceerusher while throw- 
ing pulley belt from engine to 
idler. 
Brakeman ...........-seseeees Arnold, 3B. Cl i8.,... A eebs. is « ti 45) es eee Run over by train. 
Brakeman .......--++-+-e+ceeee: THOLDIOE§ ONtie cee staes > “i PAU) ape Struck by train when stepping 
across track after signalling. 
CONMUCTOL 2.02 ccc ees cicec econ Englehart, Ont sere ” 21 40) Fell off train. 
ConductOr ......-seeeeeeeeeeees Dunvegan Yard, Alta....| ” 21; 40 |Slipped off car of logs. 
Brakeman.,.......2Ateoaawee. ehaciak Mallorytown, Ont........ fi 23\en oe) Struck by train. 
Brakeman ........--.sseeecetes Delisle, Sask.............. Sept. 24) 34 Crushed between draws of engine 
and cars. 
Gaapember, ehh 2 dest. He sis. Se Wetaskiwin Sd., Alta....| ” 29 4) Fell off train. 
Electric railways: 
Lineman ....8. eles cece ce dec nee St. James, Man.......... Sept. 11) 30  |Electrocuted while cutting wires. 
Lineman Cvosieeecctvcervieescecese Bayview, ODL... seen eee, ” 20 99, Struck by bufter beam otf engine. 
iijtivancienel Gj nur aa sogadmene ooo: Hamilton, Ont... : s..7... a 21; 20 #£Struek by train. 
Water transportation: 
Shipper. ae. seh wia cece cee eis | Montreal, Que..... eens July 1} 19 |¥ell into hold of freighter. 
Captain ...2-. tee er eeoels seis |Diligent River, N.S....... we 4 50 |¥ell overboard: drowned. 
Sailor Wrigdstiee. dhe iowbietes i@anso, ONS jac. sic ect ons 0 ” a clbre Fell overboard; drowned. 
Longshoreman ....-.+++++++++: Montague, P.E.I........-. » 42} +16 | Fell overboard trying to save cargo, 
drowned. 
GSAT ON ern ey ors kee saa nler song conamorteneceress Toronto, Obie ..s0 ee sae os ” TGA ene Drowned. 
Kitchen Man on steamer......; Brockville, Ont........... ” 16| 20 Knocked through open gangway 
when automobile rolled forward as 
’ ship listed. 
Seaman ..... Rtas. op biah «flat ophts Lake Ontario, Ont....... Aug. oe penee Nancie 
Deckhand ....--csceeececeereces Port Colborne, Ont..... ” ” 29, Fall into hold. 
DA anAAT Pd. lca eale sao see Seer Port) Arthur, Ont........ ” §| 21 |e] into hold of steamer. 
Longshoreman .....-+erreereee Sth sohnd Nir c> aspaipde ss ” VA eee Struck by sling of sugar. 
WOriIMali ste. eens cc ese see j Courtney Bay, N.B...... ” 14) 26 | Hell overboard from dredging scow. 
Deckhand ...-.s-seee sees eeeeeee North Sydney, N.S....... y aA PIE De Swept overboard by large wave. 
W OLGA Tel. areca mls wisierciiet Ne DichaYsiah COAG WINE SWS Pian aoe ” 93; «17 Fell into hold of steamer. 
Longshoreman .....-+.-+e+-++s Montreadls Que. «sce eis +s Sept. 6 25 Fell into hold of steamer. 
SCAM Ute secs aces neers ee te Vancouver, Noy Olam oe a? beige | angela Fell into hold of steamer. ; 
Dredge employee......++++s+++- Nanaimo Harbour, B.C..; ” " 26, Drowned: fell overboard when pipe 
line burst. 
Employee on steamer....------ Vancouver, issOn ss sige. « ” TNE baal Fell down hatchway while removing 
A Ae : cover. 
Watchman ...-.scceeseesseees Buffalo, Ne Vina: Satan s dee ¢ 2 11 18 Fell into hold. 
Employees of tugboat (5).... Poilier Pass, B.O.%.. 46. td DEH eae Drowned when tug sank. 
Employee on oil tanker....... Atlantie Ocean........-..- ” 24 oS Fell into ship’s hold. 
Mate on steamer.......-+---+> Near Cherry Island St. 
Lawrence RIVET. ce ccaees ” Orns ee Rls Hell overboard-drowned. 
SALLOT © boc val Saas Soutttelees slalhaklenss Fort William, Ont....... ” 92| 23 Fell into ship’s hod. 
Deckhand Ge i ekate Wr svainiete. © © Greyeyeapern Cornwall Canal, Ont oes te ae 20. Api Oe Cruc-hed between sides ot freighter 
nd stone coping. 
Ganal helper se? s:.6 Jee + ee wife oe Welland Canal, Ont...... ” 94| 235 pace ie when trying to jimp 
. ashore from boat. 
Sailors with wrecking comp- Dina Mont 37) 
iy, OA eos 2e SEOs tr Se OpaNO cE AOC Sarnia, Ont......+-..-+++- ” 27 306 ned. 
ROD pte ket taniigay teas cor see Dickson’s Landing, Ont.-| % 30! 15 ish oe by boat. 
Air trancportation: 
A VAGtOTS C2) os dois sie cueirs fe « ROMY Roberval, Que.......-.+-: Jaiy ites: plane erash. 
AWiatOrs 1s(S)N =. Wikles Helse» - hts Roberval, Que.....+.+++-- Sept. 2642 «anew Bahiplend erash. 
Storage and local tran: porta- 
tion: 
Gator sasd < ahiaiiead) HAY Axe West Toronto, Ont...... July 1) 51 |Head struck against beam when 
leaving shed with load. 
Carter”. +. os.hah: Mod weet. RRS Montreal, Que............ u 3 30 While on pole of wagon horses 
bolted. 
Employee of transportation| Toronto, (OU teaver caste - a? TAN EE Shy Head crushed (No further particul- 
MOTINpATYy "<Ren tate: ss renee: | ars). 
_ Carrier FO aoe Oe LHOD OAS \Glouecetter Co., N.B...... ae 10 82 Fell over bridge into water. 
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Fara, InpustriaL AccipENTS DuriNG THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1923 (Continued) 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Storage and local trans- 
’ Pinn agains 1 
ORTON sharin veil atocaly ere ate ofa aial ans Quebec, Que.....ecsecsecrs 4 ES See es area! gainst wall when horses 
Labourer at storage plant....| Brockville, Ont...... sean es A Mate piesa iD. Soe wagon, 
TREADING LET ss icicialsvers pioeus equates ists aol aie meta stare, sheliats ug ae Grtiehed, ba ote: 
GADGET Nope is eerciere cele erste e o.01 VPOrOntoOs OD: < o. e ese 8 : 
MPV hale a ccts aisle so siiere areata eh ait Sieh O IM ame NUS sesista era fie she sis (Sept.  17)..--+++- ae from wagon when team 
Telcgraphs and telephones: 
Telephone linemaN.........+.+. Rossland. (B.0. i... 5.05428 Aug. 21} 87 |Fell with pole which gave way. 
Public utilities, n.e.s. i 
ae 3 Ele 
HAGCHVICIATIetsn es 6 cstes oo ees Melieeouver, EO... .ckee? July aie 30 Se Ee live wire when 
j if » 49] 35 |Explosion. 
ieee erate are siecle ete itn stervs PBcenaee | Ont......-. ‘ os| 21 Tier rovdted Whit ai ace corte 
NU LOPE SRG ITM U8 AN talt, TOR AS ee Oa e ah : 
Inspector and welder (2)...... Edmonton, Alta........-. Aug. 9| 58 sii da blew off in air compressor 
ion.. : ’ Electrocuted. 
Employee at power station...| Thetford Mines, Que..... é: play Pore Sine 
LimeMan .....sseeeee scene reeves] Little Britain, Ont....... Se i as Hectrocuted while stringing wires. i. 
PICCCTICTAL Me ae o's alee ste a ere eters ote Winnipeg, Miata. oho ttc. drilling, ae iced eras 
wire. 
RUUGTING Dhiiwayene tistaletetels ereeatersiolave wreusite Tate Baltes tenaaes aN Me 22 42 Fell off pole. 
Limeman .....sesseeeeees Toronto, Ont..... S ony Sees BHehL docie: GonGeusraunevonih nail 
Electrician .....seeeceeeseeeres Sudbury, OT os cuca dors bs . b nC oe 
Lineman renN aysrersint o/eceba sic ata Dixie, Ont sen. 4 eer fr a 7 tabi bled over clontonieasier tea ee 
Uydro carpenter......-s.ee+++-|Niagara Falls, Ont... pene 
MPrcelera nena mah Nhah MMA ets peter ....| London, Ont.......seee- bd 2% 30 Electrocuted while stringing wires. 
TRADE— 
Warehousing: 
SIN PLOY COs dsjasars neice welt eele iors Sackatoon, Sask.........(|Sept. 5 45 iri en of elevator 
Retail: 
Travelling salesman........... Camrose, Alta....... a uly eee el saga overturned and fell into 
Toemen (2)....... eee esc e ee eecee New Glasgow, N.S........ ” De Wits gage pacha struck motor truck at cros- 
Employee at ice plant......... Hamilton, Ont... 000.60: Aug. 17| 28  |Crushed between wagon and barn. 
SERVICE— 
Publie and municipal: 
BUS PAM SOT ceils sia neareleore ce het Mire) River, JOG hice. oes July 22st ke Struck by engine. 
TEA DOULC | mits «ate sipatre ack Ramore, 'OUWties...c..0702 ” 30| 22 Struck by lightning. 
Wiaten DOY: .\asthtss.. daciealers sas .-|Huntsville, Ont.........-. Aug. 11) 21 Kicked by a horse. ; 4 
Employee of harbour commis-| Montreal, Que...........: ” 13/ 28 os. Touched live wire while 
BVO 5 iaa esta tere settee atlas ln talerets erecting line. 
Foreman with gas company..| Leamington, Ont......... ” 95| 51 42|Auto overturned. 
Reercational: 
JOCKCY ces eeceeeeseceeeeeeeeers Vancouver, B.C...... SPAREN ENG Bl seein i’A<§ | an Sie Horse fell in race. 
Personal: 
Helper in automobile restau-|Ste. Anne Road, near|July 29)........ |Burned when gasoline stove ex- 
rant eoeoecee Ricge ar dyalselevewierwlas.s.e Montreal, Que a ORE SN ploded. L 
DOMESTIC vee eeeseecceneceeeeeee Chatham, ‘Ont. mee ccc sos Aug. 11) 13 |Burned when pouring coal oil on 
kitehen. fire. 
Housekeeper ....eeseeserer sere Winnipeg, Man.........+. » 44) 54 |Clothing took fire when parowax 
ABO Meet he C5) «naa tas = aie dina Lake of Bays, Ont...... being melted on oil stove ignited. 
i W9le cele ty Burned in fire at hotel. 
Window cleaner.............--- Morante, Oibew cvs. edens| 2 rs ee nee Fell when window came out of 
frame. 
Hotel fireman cid lese 6.0 edie ene eee St. John, N.B BRE. #0) AAR ” 26 ant oak ee Burned by escaping steam * when 
boiler tube blew out. 
Window dleanersy:.. Guo ..0h.0¢ Winnipeg, Man........05. Sept a 99 Fell from window sil. | 
POMMESEICH 5. cides ole co'ere siete e sie Ca PANIC Yi th SASK: srtele ae cise,ere 80) 18 Can exploded while pouring oil on 
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Patan INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING THE ‘l'HIRD QUARTER OF 1923 (Continued) 























Trade or Industry Locality 

Miscellaneous: 

IB OUCH Wash Ol cs Jeti iohy ois cise sci Coleman, TANG seis oo. 
POWUETINAIN (Sete. be eet ee. humberton! “BiG. as. 
TBD OUGET Ran eai deen os 1 oleae he eras NFoOntreala! Queer sania. otis 
IWC CTT OV eters terre Moris aevatetu Shelburne wNUSS hy somce ones 
“AE. TOPETAUOL A gece s sha dae nein ees WACTORTAM MBO (eae cate ln 
Elevator operator at office|Toronto, Ont............. 

DUG ey le fret arc eee 

WGADOUT CRE VP crierds tes cee he Pees Vegreville, Alta...2.e... 
Brakeman with rock company|Oxford Mills, Ont........ 
ILE HOSEA tacit RR OTE ODO CRE Winnipeg, Man........... 
SDT GT, ie dem eee aichatelate tauren s Revelstoke, B.C.......... 
LAD OUNCTH oo geet teas coh ekes to Restigouche Co., N.B 
Labourer with grain trimmer.|Goderich, ‘Ont............ 
UCT ee ict cuernc ete soko eis toes SVCD WiNY Sa toneael nian, nee 
Member of grain exchange....| Winnipeg, Man........... 
MS Geille cura Airs es itra te arate aoe ees a Birchwood: WINGS. davis sla. 





Date Age Cause of Fatality 
—_—— | OO ar ee 
fire. 
July 8| 30 Found dead in boiler. 

” 12 56 Delayed blast. 

” 16 58 Crushed beneath load of. billets. 

4 Dil ey aie, ale Slipped and fell when attempting to 
board moving auto. 

Aug. Rly) ae Fell through car window into car 
pit. 

” Tt 69 Jammed between elevator and floor 
of building. Was dusting in ele- 
vator. 

ny 18 28 Cut hand on cream can; infection. 

BY HSV QT Crushed by engine. 

ee DO Soporte Fell into elevator shaft. 

a 95| 20 Killed by premature explosion. 

a 29; 18 Ash bank caved in. 

Sept. 2 61 Drowned. 

a pS aa Jammed between moving ear and 
bumper. 

i 19) 41 Fell down fire escape where he went 
for air. 

” SOP le ACA na Ut Arm caught on stick in fall from 
seafiold; bled to death. 











SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING THE FIRST 
AND SECOND QUARTERS OF 1923 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
Musician at theatre........... Tian, Ont. oc ca es: 
DSI eiepe Sun oR Mp hn areata eg HanMys Bay, eBcO. teeta ek. 
LOS LOM 8 sentences ea wee eens loOvG) sPOiInt w BO eek 
HVOOGSMAN! socks cee ee Nakvasp,. B01. ao dele cts 
POUNAKCGPEr: 6. occ c acess celdeces Wieboriden On ec csu home 
WYOOCSMATNIM A. Wists soak onan Kapuskasing, Ont........ 
WWaOWMren a ce hs NE) Waa Ee) ace New Canada, N.S........ 
SADOUTCE: ois pc.cteu eo soe os oe Fee Sbo PONT, NB, tel itete wre ola 
SEROROOT a oeiccidte ace APART SAE ARON AraNe pa Union eBay, BB. Ons on 








Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ARR a0 a) QR a te 
Feb. 28 49 Fell striking shoulder. (No further 
particulars). 
Mar. 30 285 Shingle block fell off table on to 
foot; blood poisoning. 
Apr. 9} 80 Struck by donkey engine which slid 
Sideways while being moved, 
over 
June 9} oF Struck by falling tree. 
2 9) 51 Thrown from horse which stumbled. 
i 14; 39 Caught in conveyor. 
de 5" ee Struck by rock from blast. 
Mi 18 30 Cave-in at clay pit. 
2 28} 25 








Struck by log falling from load. 
pce a Anat SE Se oo ape OR COO SN 





IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THIRD QUARTER OF 1923 





HE following table compiled from 

information furnished by the De- 
partment cf Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion gives some details respecting the 
total number of immigrants into Canada 
during the third quarter of 1923. For 
purposes of comparison the figures for 
the previous quarter and for the cor- 
responding quarter of 1922 are also 
given, 

The table on page 1340 gives the na- 
tionality, sex, occupation and destina- 
tion of all immigrants, who entered 
Canada during the quarter under 
review. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1923 
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q 
= z 
Ries n 
& D 5 2 
Period 1923 4 < Ste 
Sie} wD 5 5 on} 
25 a iegee’ ) Mes 
siete b OMe 
TEE ce eriedestesistarme abst: ier 7040 1865 5055 | 13960 
AEM | Se to, oS ie 15970 2701 6578 | 25249 
September ............. 6398 2150 5624 | 14172 
Third Quarter 1923....| 29408 6716 17257 53381. 
Second Quarter, 1923..] 22553 6399 12000 40952 
Third Quarter, 1922....] 10646 6624 3969 21239 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


THE two legal decisions which are 

summarized below deal respectively 
with the right of picketing by members 
of a trade union and with a case taken 
against an employment agent under the 
British Columbia Employment Agencies 


Act. Elsewhere in this issue there ap- 
pear two legal decisions, one delivered 
at Sydney, N.S., and the other at Peter- 
borough, Ont., respecting seditious libel 
in which trade unionists were cor 
cerned. 


Picketing by a union declared legal 


The proprietor of a restaurant at 
Calgary, Alberta, brought an action 
against members of the local branch of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
International Alliance, suing them for 
$2,000 damages for injury to his business 
through picketing his restaurant. The 
case was carried to the Supreme Court 
of the province and from there to the 
appellate division. The appellate court 
judges failed to agree and recommend- 
ed that it be sent back to the trial divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court for another 
hearing. By the judgment delivered 
by the Honourable Mr. Justice Ives it 
was held that the members of the union 
did what they were legally entitled to 
do. 


The text of the judgment was as fol- 
lows: 


The plaintiff is the proprietor of a restau- 
rant business known as the City Café. The 
defendnats are members of a trade union 
which comprises restaurant employees. About 
April 12, the defendant, Stephenson, who is 
an official of the union, called upon the plain- 
tiff and requested him to comply with the 
terms prescribed by the union relative to em- 
ployment and to execute a contract to do 80. 
The plaintiff referred the defendant to his 
manager, who pointed out that it would be 
financially impossible to conduct the business 
under the contract terms and refused to sign 
the contract. Thereupon the union, at a spe- 
cially called meeting, resolved upon a peace- 
ful picketing of the ‘‘City Café and all other 
unfair restaurants’’, of which there were a 


Agents Cannot be Hired by Employers 


In the October issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE on page 1176, the decision of 
Mr. Justice Murphy of the Supreme 


number ‘‘unfair’’ meaning those who refuse 
to subscribe to union terms. 


The picketing commenced and consisted in 
members of the union — this defendant — 
patroling the street in front of the plaintiff ’s 
premises, at times standing about the café 
street door, and distributing to the publie pa- 
tronizing the café, handbills whereby the re- 
cipient was informed of those restaurants in 
the city of Calgary that were fair to union 
labour, no mention whatever being made of 
the plaintiff’s café or any other ‘‘unfair?? 
restaurant, the inference being, of course, that 
those not mentioned were unfair, 


This resulted in a very serious decline in 
the plaintiff ’s business and financial loss which 
he here seeks to recover. 


There is no doubt that the defendants agree} 
together to picket the City Café when at tha 
special meeting the resolution was adopted. 
And at that time, it must have been in the 
mind of the defendants that the result of such 
picketing would reduce the café business, In- 
deed they could have no other object than that 
such reduction would compel a compliance with 
the union’s terms of employment. But there 
is no evidence that aby malice actuated the 
defendants or that injury to the plaintiff was 
their primary object or intent. They did legal 
ly what they were legally entitled to do. Thi 
public patronage of the plaintiff ’s business wa: 
entirely voluntary. His customers could law 
fully cease their pathonage at any moment 
and were induced to do so by the defendants 
in an effort to advance the legitimate interests 
of themselves and other members of the union. 


The action will be dismissed with costs, in- 
cluding the costs of discovery. 

(Alberta — Dick vs. Stephenson et 
alii 


in British Columbia to Supply Workers 


Court of British Columbia was given 
in the case of Rex ex. rel. MeVety vs. 
Joy, the finding being in reference te 
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an appeal taken by the Crown on a point 
of law by way of a Stated Case, follow- 
ing the dismissal by the Police Magis- 
trate of the City of Vancouver of an 
information laid by the General Super- 
intendent of Government Employment 
Offices of British Columbia against a 
private employment agent, on the 
eround that he had received a fee or 
compensation from an employer for 
referring workers to him for employ- 
ment. 


Mr. Justice Murphy reversed the de- 
cision of the Magistrate, but he also gave 
an interpretation of the B. C. Employ- 
ment Agencies Act to the effect that it 
was not illegal for employment agencies 
to be established and to receive fees or 
compensation for sending workers to em- 
ployers, provided such fees or compen- 
sation were not determined on a per 
capita basis of the number of workers 
so referred. This interpretation im- 
plied that a group of employers could 
establish an agency for the purpose of 
~eeting their collective labour require- 
ments provided the agent was paid by 
each employer on a monthly basis. 


As such an agency was operating in 
Vancouver, the Provincial De- 
partment of Labour with a _ view 
to determining the validity of this in- 
terpretation, laid an information 
against F. J. Dumaresq, the manager 
of this agency. The Magistrate dimis- 
sed the case and an appeal was taken 
by the Crown in the County Court be- 
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fore His Honour Judge Cayley. The 
Judge’s decision on the appeal which 
was delivered orally on October 15, was 
as follows: 


Counsel have called my attenticn to the 
fact that no judgment was delivered in this 
matter before Vacation; I had thought I had 
given a decision in the matter at that time, 
following the decision of Mr. Justice Murphy 
in Rex ex rel. MeVety v. Joy (1923) 3 W. W. 
R., 214. In MeVety versus Joy the judge 
held that there is nothing in the language of 
the Statutes confining the operation of the 
section to collecting or receiving money from 
the employee. In this matter the company 
hired the defendant at a monthly rate, ir- 
respective of whether he sent up a sufficient 
number of workmen or not. In other words, 
the employer did not pay the agent per head. 
I do not know that this makes any difference. 
His business was to send up employees, that 
was what he was paid for, and whether they 
were paid for in a lump sum by a monthly 
salary to the agent or whether the agent got 
so much per head seems to me to make no 
difference. I do not interpret McVety and 
Joy as suggesting that employers and the em- 
ployees may keep up employment agencies 
without contravening the statutes. There is 
something in the judgment relating to a state 
of affairs which does not exist in this ease, 
this ease resembling more nearly the ordinary 
case of agent acting for pay in the manner 
now forbidden by the Act. 

The appeal is allowed. This seems to be 
another test ease and therefore the fine will 
be the minimum fine of $10.00. 


An appeal has been taken against this 
decision. 


(British Columbia — Rex vs. Du- 
maresq). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


[NX addition to the regular monthly 

articles this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE contains an account of the 
proceedings of the Fifth Session of the 
International Labour Conference, sum- 
maries of laws in Canada governing the 
employment of women and children, 
a report of the International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians which met at 
Geneva on October 29, and a review of 
various reports issued by the United 
States Coal Commission. 


Monthly 
summary. 


Reports from the of. 
fices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canad 
for the month of October, 1923, showed 
a decrease in the number of vacancies, 
applications and placements reported, 
as compared with September, and an 
increase on the whole when contrasted 
with the same time last year. 


At the beginning of November, the 
percentage of unemployment among 
members of trade unions was 4.8 as 
compared with 2.0 per cent at the 
beginning of October and with 3.9 per 
cent at the beginning of November, 
Les 

The average cost of a weekly family 
budget of twenty-nine staple foods was 
$10.69 at the beginning of November, 
as compared with $10.65 for October; 
$10.29 for November, 1922; $11.08 for 
November, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); and $7.96 for November, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion 


‘days. 


Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices 
in 1913 ag 100, stood at 153.3 for Novem- 
ber as compared with 153.1 for October; 
149.6 for November, 1922; 153.6 for 


~November, 1921; and 256.9 for May, 


1920 (the peak). 

The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes during November was greater 
than during either October, 1923, or 
November, 1922. Seventeen disputes 
began or were in progress during the 
month, involving 2,651 employees and - 
a time loss estimated at 64,000 working 
Corresponding figures for the 
previous month were 15 disputes in- 
volving 2,497 employees and a time loss 
of 55,994 working days, and for Novem- 
ber, 1922, 14 disputes involving 2,036 
employees and a time loss of 48,023 


working days. At the end of November 


there were 15 disputes in progress 
involving 2,636 employees. 


Proceedings One report of a Board 
under the of Conciliation and In- 
Industrial vestigation under the 
Disputes Industrial Disputes In- 
Investigation vestigation Act, 1907, 
Act. and two applications 


for Boards, were receiv- 
ed by the Department in November. 


Accident An azcount of the 
prevention progress of the Nova 
in Nova Scotia Accident Preven- 
Scotia. tion Association during 


the six years of its 
existence was given at a meeting of 
the executive of the Association held 
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at Oxford, N.S., toward the end of . 


November. As has already been noted 
in the Lasour GAzeTTE (September, 
1923, page 1006) the association has the 
support of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board under certain provisions in 
the act. Mr. F. W. Armstrong, vice- 
chairman of the Board, noted a 
large increase in the number of fatal 
accidents in recent years, particularly 
in the lumbering industry, indicating a 
probable increase in the rate of as- 
sessment for this industry for next 
year. He appealed to employers of 
labour to assist in reduzing the existing 
rates by instructing their employees in 
regard to safety precautions, and by 
posting placards and distributing the 
literature supplied by the Association. 
A table showing the number of acci- 
dents in various industries in the Pro- 
vinee during the first two quarters of 
the current year was reproduced in the 
LasourR GAZETTE for last September 
from Industrial Safety News, the organ 
of the Association. Similar figures for 
the third quarter show a reduction of 
about 10 per cent in the number of 
industrial accidents reported during 
that period. This reduction, however, 
is not evident in the lumbering and 
woodworking group, and is attributed 
in part to curtailment of operations at 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany’s plant at Sydney on account of 
labour troubles. 
Extension of 


The Department of 


pulcoonal Education of Alberta 
facilities has instituted a eor- 
in Alberta. 


respondence course for 
+e: the benefit of families 
living in remote parts of the province 
out of reach of public schools, which 
was put into effect at the beginning of 
October. In announcing the plan, the 
Honourable Perrin Baker, Minister of 
Education, stated that the courses will 
be conducted by the Department up to 
Grade VIII. Outline lessons will be 
furnished for the use of children up to 
that grade, instructions being given by 
the mothers. Readers will be furnished 
free of cost and in respect to other text 
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books the correspondence pupils will be 
on the same footing as those in organiz- 
ed school districts. The school inspec- 
tors will be used to as great an extent 
as possible particularly in the way of 
instructing parents. It is expected that 
from twenty to forty lessons will be 
eiven in the case of each applicant for 
the service. 


Superannuation The British Columbia 
in British Provincial Secretary 
Columbia. stated in the Provincial 

Legislature on Novem- 
ber 19 that the sum of $651,873 
arising out of the administration 
of the Superannuation Act (1921, 


First session, chapter 56), was in hand 
on October 1, and had been deposited 
in the Provincial Treasury. The Super- 
annuation Act took effect on April 1, 
1921. In November 1,721 government 
employees and three others were con- 
tributing to the fund. All teachers em- 
ployed in government institutions come 
under Part IL of the act, 35 such 
teachers being among the present con- 
tributors. Teachers employed by school 
boards may obtain benefits under Part 
IV, provided that they and the School 
Board which employs them, with the 
approval of the local municipal coun- 
cil, enter into an agreement in writing 
for the purpose of securing the bene- 
fits of the act, and file this agreement 
with the Civil Service Commission. The 
provisions of this act were outlined in 
the December, 1921, issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, page 1444. 


Resolutions At the recent conven- 
adopted by tion of the Internatio- 
trade nal Photo Engravers’ 
unions. Union of North Amer- 


ica the following recom- 
mendations were approved: that it be 
compulsory upon all local unions and 
their members to respond fully and 
accurately in the annual wage survey 
of the International Union; that local 
unemployment reserve funds be 
heartily endorsed and that all local 
unions and members be appealed to to 
provide unemployment reserve funds; 
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that the executive press the demands 
for a Joint Research Department or a 
Joint Trade Improvement Committee, 
to investigate the practicability of all 
improvements that are offered to the 
trade for support, and that it be au- 
thorized to institute and conduct such 
statistical inquiries as may be found 
necessary and advisable and that all 
members and local unions be required 
to respond promptly and fully to such 
inquiries; that all local unions be en- 
couraged to conduct trade and educa- 
tional classes for apprentices and that 
the executive council be authorized to 
devise and enforce such methods as 
may ultimately result in making this 
supplementary training of apprentices 
compulsory upon all, to provide avail- 
able books and literature on trade and 
economic studies, and to furnish a 
published list of helpful books that may 
be obtained in public libraries. It was 
also recommended that a fixed space be 
devoted in the official journal of the 
Union to include subjects of particular 
interest to apprentices in the trade. 
Approval was expressed of the invest- 
ments made by the International Union 
in the purchase of shares in the Federa- 
tion Bank of New York, and of the 
work being done by the Joint Industrial 
Council. It was thought desirable that 
local branch industrial councils should 
be formed in all engraving centres suf- 
ficiently large to place such joint 
agencies upon an efficient and pro- 
fitable basis. 


_ The Bakery and _ Confectionery 

Workers’ International Union of 
America at its eighteenth annual con- 
vention held at Los Angeles, Cal. in 
September last, favoured a resolution 
for the establishment of a technical 
school for bakers at the Pazifie Coast, 
and authorized the executive to secure 
information as to ways and manner in 
which such school might be establish- 
ed. A report to the convention stated 
that a course for bakers at the Lane 
Technical High School at Chicago was 
a valuable asset as it was ‘‘not exploit- 
ed to overerowd the bakery industry by 
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turning out those who may be unsuited 
to the craft, but to give technical train- 
ing to those who have already had pre; 
vious practical experience’’. Reports 
to the convention showed a decrease in 
the membership of the Union during 
the past two years of 4,946, the mem- 
bership on July 31, 1923, being 22,763. 


Pension plan 


The Hydro - Electric 


of Ontario Power Commission of 
Hydro Electric Ontario has recently 
Power adopted a pension and 
Commission. insurance plan for the 

benefits of its em- 
ployees. The plan was approved by 
provineial Order-in-Council on Octo- 


ber 29 an'd became’ effective ' on 
November 1. The administration of 
the plan is under the direction 
of a body called the Pension Board 
composed of seven representatives of 
the Commission and four represen- 
tatives of the employees whose 
names are on the pension and insurance 
list. The Board will hold monthly 
meetings and has power to enforce rules 
as approved by the Commission for the 
efficient operation of the fund. Subject 
to the regulations of the Commission, 
the Board may determine the eligibility 
of the employees to receive pension or 
insurance allowances; to fix the nature 
and amount of such allowances, and to 
prescribe the conditions under which 
allowances become vayable. It shall 
make rules for its own government not 
inconsistent with these regulations and 
shall from time to time make reports 
of its actions to the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, The proceedings 
of the Board shall be subject to the 
approval of the Commission. The 
Secretary of the Board shall keep a 
pension and insurance list containing 
the names of all the employees entitled 
to share in the benefits. These are 
called the permanent employees. Pen- 
sions will be granted to permanent em- 
ployees at the age of 65, or at the 
age of 60 after twenty years’ service, 
or after a service of ten years if totally 
disabled. Female employees may be 
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pensioned at 60 years of age, or at 50 
years after 20 years’ service, or if total- 
ly disabled after ten years’ service. The 
amount of pension is fixed at one- 
eightieth of the average yearly salary 
during the five consecutive years when 
the salary is greatest multiplied by the 
number of years’ service, but shall not 
be less than $365 a year. 


If a permanent employee is totally 
disabled and is granted a total disabil- 
ity pension by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, he shall receive from 
this pension fund a sufficient sum to 
bring the total pension from both 
sources up to the amount provided for 
in these regulations. On the death of 
a permanent employee who has not been 
pensioned there shall be paid to the 
estate of such employee a sum equal to 
5 per cent of the current salary mul- 
tiplied by the number of years’ service 
with the Commission plus one year’s 
current salary, but in no case can there 
be paid a sum exceeding twice the cur- 
rent salary. If a pensioned employee 
should die before receiving as pension 
payments a sum equal to what his 
estate would have received had he died 
in service, there shall be paid to the 
estate a sum equal to the difference be- 
tween these two amounts. The pension 
and insurance fund will be formed by 
an annual contribution by the Commis- 
sion of a sum equal to five per cent of 
the salaries of all permanent employees 
from November 1, 1923, to which will 
be added two and one-half per cent 
deducted from the monthly salary of 
every permanent employee. When a 
permanent employee leaves the service 
of the Commission for any reason ex- 
cept retirement or pension, he shall be 
given a sum equal to the deductions 
that have been made for his salary ac- 
cumulated at 4 per cent interest. At 
least every fife years there shall be an 
examination of the funds by an actuary, 
and if the funds in hand are found in- 
sufficient to provide the benefits ac- 
cording to these regulations, the bene- 
fits as to all future payments shall be 
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diminished so as to make the fund 
solvent. 


Pensions for 


The Brotherhood of 


widows of Locomotive Engineers, 
locomotive in accordance with a 
engineers. decision at their last 

triennial convention, 


are now providing pensions for the 
widows of deceased members of the 
organization. This is said to be the 
first provision of the kind by a labour 
organization on this continent. So far 
only the widows of pensioned members 
of the Brotherhood are entitled to bene- 
fit, but union officials hope to be able 
to extend the provisions to the widows 
of all members before the end of 1923. 
Grand Chief Warren S. Stone stated 
that they had arranged to put the 
widows’ pension into effect on Decem- 
ber 1, 1923, when 281 widows would be 
placed on the pension roll and com- 
mence to draw a fixed amount each 
month. There would also be paid to them 
a total amount of $80,650 for back pen- 
sions from the date of their husbands’ 
death. 


Pension Professor M. A. Mac- 
scale of kenzie, of the Univer- 
Toronto city sity of Toronto, at the 
firemen. request of the City 


Board of Control, re- 
eently made an actuarial valuation of 
the Toronto Firemen’s Benefit Fund. 
The men of the Department have been 
dissatisfied for some time, it is stated, 
with the extent of the pension benefits 
accruing to them, as compared with the 
Similar provision which is made for 
members of the police force under their 
fund. The present scale of firemen’s 
benefits limits the yearly pensions as 
follows: the chief, $1,500; deputy 
chiefs, $1,200; other ranks (including 
district chiefs), from $675 to $1.000. 
Under the police seale the chief con- 
stable on retirement would receive 
$3,650, the deputy-chief, $3,000 and 
other ranks from $975 to $2,000. It is 
understood that a report presented by 
Professor Mackenzie to the Board of 
Control early in December recommend- 
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ed that all members of the Fire Depart- 
ment should be required to contribute 
on a common basis of seven per cent of 
the average amount of salary actually 
received during the last three years, 
and that the minimum retiring allow- 
anee or pension should be fixed at 
$1,000 and the maximum at _ $2,000. 
These recommendations are not to be 
considered before the cvming year. 


Manitoba The Winnipeg Trades 
minimum and labour Couneil 
wage recently questioned the 
administration, yioht of the Minimum 


Wase Board of Mani- 
fob to grant to particular firms exemp- 
tions from the requirements of orders 
issued under the act. This exemption 
system was explained in the Provincial 
Legislature in the session of 1922 
(LAasour GazeTtE, March, 1922, page 
266). Permits to employ female help 
at wages below the minimum rates are 
issued, it is stated, only under excep- 
tional circumstances; for example in 
one case the majority of the employees 
affected wished to work shorter hours 
in order that none should be laid off. 
Section 10 of the act provides that ‘‘the 
Board may issue to any employee phy- 
sically defective, or to a female learner 
in such class of occupation as usually 
requires to be learned, a special license 
authorizing the employment of the 
licensee under such rules and regulations 
as may be made under this act.’’ Mem- 
bers of the Trades and Labour Council 
claimed that there was nothing in the 
act.enabling the Board to grant dispen- 
sations, and advised the Council to 
press for a stricter enforcement of. the 
act. The Council will also endeavour 
to have the Minimum Wage Board 
brought up to its full strength of five, 
as required by the Act, instead of three 
members, as at the present time. 


Sunday The movement to fur- 
observance ther the observance of 
in Quebec, the Sunday rest in the 


industries of the pro- 
vince of Quebee was noted in the last 
issue of the Lasour Gazerte. A large 
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number of municipal councils in the 
Province, in response to an appeal by 
the Sunday League (La Ligue du Di- 
manche) have since adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Whereas certain employers in the pulp 
and paper and construction industries, com- 
pel their employees to work on Sunday; and 
whereas Sunday labour has become habitual 
in many parts of the province and the prac- 
tice tends to grow steadily; and whereas 
Sunday labour disorganizes family life and 
the social order, and that it is forbidden by 
the church and by the laws of this country; 
and whereas it is important by prompt and 
drastic means to check the evils which result 
from Sunday labour; and whereas it is the 
duty of the constituted authorities to secure 
the maintenance of the social order and the 
observance of the laws, the municipal coun- 
cil earnestly requests the Honourable Prime 
Minister to take the steps necessary to pro- 
tect the family and society in this province 
by requiring a stricter observance of the 
laws concerning Sunday observance. 


The responsibility of the Provinces 
under the Lord’s Day Act of Canada 
was defined by Premier Taschereau to 
a delegation of Jewish merchants from 
St. Louis ward, Montreal, in November. 
The delegation asked the premier, who 
also occupies the position of Attorney- 
General of Quebec, that he refuse to 
erant permission to the City authorities 
to prosecute under the Lord’s Day Act 
in cases affecting bakeries, grocery 
stores, butcher shops, and other estab- 
lishments hitherto open for business on 
Sundays. The premier pointed out 
that the law was a federal one, with the 
onus of refusing permission to take ad- 
vantage of it resting upon the Attorney- 
yeneral of each provinee, and that he 
could not, in all justice, refuse to grant 
permission to prosecute a violation of 
the law when asked by the city of Mon- 
treal. The section of the Dominion 
Lord’s Day Act (Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1906, chapter 153) to which 
Premier Taschereau referred reads as 
follows: 


‘17, No action or prosecution for a 
violation of this Act shall be commenced 
without the leave of the Attorney- 
General for the Province in which the 
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offence is alleged to have been commit- be done at school) will be laying the 


ted, nor after the expiration of. sixty 
days from the time of the commission 
of the alleged offence.’’ 


A delegation from many parts of the 
province of Quebee waited on Premier 
Taschereau on December 11, asking him 
to secure a better observance of the 
Lord’s Day throughout the province as 
a day free from work, ete. The premier 
promised to give the matter serious con- 
sideration and said that he would do 
his best to bring about a more faithful 
observance of the law. 


School of 


The Pulp and Paper 


papermaking Magazine of November 
at Three 8, contained an account 
Rivers. of the work of the 


Three Rivers School of 
Paper Making, which was officially open- 
ed during -that month. The plan for 
its establishment was noted in the 
Lasour Gazerrr of last August (page 
828). The first class was expected to 
be composed of from ten to fifteen 
studerts. ‘‘The new school, the first of 
its kind on this continent’’, says The 
Pulp and Paper Magazine, ‘‘has the 
active co-operation of the industry, in 
that the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation has appointed an advisory 
committee to assist the provincial govV- 
ernment and school authorities, and the 
mills at Three Rivers have each been 
asked to appoint a representative to a 
local board. For the present, the school 
wl be conducted on the part time plan, 
but in such a way as to permit students 
to work a regular shift without disturb- 
ing the mill schedule, a problem that has 
heretofore been a serious handicap to 
regular attendance on classroom instruc- 
tion. The Institute of Industrial and 
Domestic Art will provide extra-mural 
instruction to those who cannot conve- 
niently attend the classes. The person 
who desires an education so eagerly that 
he will work eight hours a day to main- 
tain himself and devote nineteen houry 
a week to his studies (all studying will 


foundation for a successful and satisfy- 
ing career as a pulp or paper maker. 
The schedule outlined. is not too hard 
for a person with some ambition and 
will power. We know men who work- 
ed as many hours seven days a week 
while carrying thirty hours of college 
work which necessitated hard study 
outside the class room. The man who 
undertakes such a task and completes 
it will make good. The Three Rivers 
schcol hag a good technical school al- 
ready organized and the addition of the 
Paper Making School will extend an 
educational service that should be wel- 
comed and supported, and for the estab- 
lishment of which the Quebee Govern- 
ment is to be eommended’’. 


Co-operative. The International As- 


management sociation of Machinists 
of railway have prepared a plan 
shops. 


of co-operative manage- 
ment of the mechanical 
branches of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, which they propose to submit for 
the consideration of the executive of 
the system. A similar plan was adopt- 
ed as an experiment about a year ago, 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, at 
the suggestion of Mr. William J ohnston, 
the International president, who now 
claims that the experiment has proved 
successful ‘‘beyond the most sanguine 
expectations’’. He states that since the 
introduction of the plan on the Balti- 
more and Ohio system the efficiency of 
the road had improved to such a de- 
gree that the majority of competing 
railways are beginnine to investigate 
its merits. The cost of production has 
been reduced, waste eliminated, and 
working conditions greatly improved. 
The new plan provides for closer rela- 
tion between the employer and worker 
through liaison departmental heads. 
The men appoint their own mechanical 
engineer, who works in co-operation 
with a similar representation of the 
company. 
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Shorter Officials of the Can- 
hours to adian Pacific Railway 
lessen un- System Federation, an 
employment. organization of railway 


employees having its 
headquarters at Montreal, held negotia- 
tions during November with the man- 
agement of the railway company on pro- 
posals submitted by the men for changes 
in working hours in the main shops of 
the system with a view to eliminating 
unemployment during the coming win- 
ter. It was proposed to substitute a 
uniform 40-hour week for the present 
working week of 44 hours at the shops 
so as to obviate the necessity of laying 
off men at certain periods. The man- 
agement undertook to prepare an estim- 
ate showing what measures would have 
to be adopted in regard to the numbers 
of men employed which would result 
from the proposed change, and further 
negotiations will be held when these 
figures are available. A 40-hour week 
began in the ear department of the 
Canadian National Railways at Strat- 
ford early in December, about 30 men 
being affected by the change, which was 
from a 48-hour week. 


Women’s The Women’s Educa- 
Educational tional Federation of 
Federation Ontario, at a meeting 
of Ontario. at Hamilton during 

November, adopted a 


resolution to the effect that the Mini- 
mum Wage Act should be extended so 
as to include boys and youths and that 
the provincial Factories Act should be 
amended to provide an 8-hour day and 
44-hour week for all minors in indus- 
try. A committee was appointed to 
confer with the Trades and Labour 
Labour Council with a view to. éstab- 
lishing an information centre in con- 
nection with workmen’s compensation, 
and a close study of the Provincial Act 
is to be undertaken, owing to complaints 
that payments in some eases are too 
lone deferred. 
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Chile With a view to com- 
and the plying with the provi- 
International sions of the Treaty of 
Labour Versailles and facilitat- 
Office. 


ing collaboration with 
the Chile delegations 
to the International Labour Conferences, 
the Chilian Government has recently 
decided to set up a special committee, 
the functions of which will be to study 
the questions which come before the In- 
ternational Labour Conference, and to 
supply the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office with all in- 
formation which they may require for 
the Chilan Government. The commit- 
tee will eonsist of present’ and past 
delegates of Chile to the International 
Labour Conferences, the Chairman of 
Foreign Affairs, Committee of Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies and Directors 
of the Labour Office. It will submit 
a detailed annual report on the work 
of the International Labour Office. 


Factory The Chinese govern- 
regulations ment issued a decree 
in China, 


last March promulgat- 
ing provisional factory 
regulations pending the enactment by 
the Parliament of a law for the protec- 
tion of workers which is now under 
discussion. These regulations give ef- 
fect to the recommendations with res- 
pect to China of a commission appoint- 
ed at the Washington session of the 
International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations) to consider the 
application of the convention limiting 
hours of work to certain spe2ial 
countries. 


The main provisions of the regula- 
tions are as follows: 


The hours of work in factories em- 
ploying more than 100 persons are 
limited to 10 per day for adult workers 
and to eight a day for workers under 
17 years. 

Rest periods are provided for at least 
two days in the month for adult and of 
at least three days in the month for 
male workers under 17 years of age, 
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and for female workers under 18 vears 
of age. 

Employment of boys under 10 and 
girls under 12 is prohibited. 


Three weeks before and after child- 
birth maternity benefits to women 
workers are granted. 


Night work of male persons under 17 
and female persons under 18 years of 
age 1s prohibited. 


Provision of breaks is made amount- 
ine to at least one hour per day. 


Payment for overtime at increased 
rates is provided. 


Compulsory submission to admini- 
strative authorities by the employer of 
regulations dealing with indemnities, 
benefits, old age pensions, ete. is re- 
quired. 


The field of application of these re- 
gulations extends not only to Chinese 
factories but also to foreign factories 
established on the territory of China, 
irrespective of the number of persons 
employed, in which conditions exist 
which are dangerous to the life or 
injurious to the health of the workers. 





The United Mine Workers of America: 


will hold their convention at Indiana- 
polis, Ind. on January 22, 1924. 


The Government of Ontario is stated 
to be engaged upon a revision of the 
salaries of the Provincial civil service. 
Any changes which may be made in the 
present rates are to be made retroactive 
to November 1. 


Mr. T. M. Molloy, commissioner of 
labour and industries of Saskatchewan, 
commenting on criticisms of the Pro- 
vince’s immigration policy, recently 
stated that “‘of 526 girls who have been 
brought to Saskatchewan from the 
inauguration of the advanced fares in 
1920 up to June 15, 1923, only six have 
returned overseas, and of the sum of 
$45,411.55 advaneed to the girls the 
sum of $42,980.98 had been repaid up 
to June 15, 400 having repaid their 
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loans in full, and the balance of 126 
paying all but the sum of $2,480.57.”’ 


The Hlevator and Hoist Board of 
Manitoba, in accordance with the Elev- 
ator and Hoist Act (Statutes of Mani- 
toba, 1919, chapter 31), recently draft- 
ed rules and regulations respecting the 
construction operation and maintenance 
of passenger and freight elevators and 
hoists which became effective from Oc- 
tober 15. 


The bill to provide for registration 
of barbers and. otherwise regulate the 
practice of barbering, which was to 
have been introduced in the legislature 
of British Columbia during the session 
of November-December of the present 
year (Lasour Gazette, Sept. 1923, page 
977) was abandoned, and the petition 
filed by the promoters was not pre- 
sented. 


The Montreal Trades and Labour 
Council held a meeting in November in 
connection with the enquiry now being 
held by the Labour Commission of the 
Province of Quebec, which is consider- 
ing possible changes in the Workmen’s 
Compensation law. The Council favour- 
ed the repeal of the existing Provincial 
law, and the enactment of a new one 
based on the principle of the collective 
responsibility of employers for indus- 
trial accidents, similar to the laws now - 
in force in Ontarié and other Canadian 
provinees. 


The average wage of workmen com- 
pensated under the: Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is now about $22 a 
week; in 1920 it was $20. 00 and in 1915 
$13 95 a week. 


The proprietor of an iee cream. ‘par- 
lour at Edmonton was found guilty in 
the local police court in November of 
an infraction of Order No. 8 of the 
Minimum Wage Board, which fixes a 
minimum weekly rate of $14 a week of 
six days for experienced employees in 
hotels, restaurants, boarding houses 
etc., or $16.50 for a week of seven days. 
Counsel for the defence challenged the 
order as being ultra vires, interfering 
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with the rights of private citizens. It 
was also contended that the definition 
in the order of an ‘‘Experienced fe- 
male’’, as one who had served three 
months, was unreasonable, that period 
being tco short for a girl to learn the 
business. The magistrate replied that 
the law must be enforced as it stood, 
found the accused guilty of the offence, 
and warned him of the consequences of 
further infractions of the Board’s or- 
der, which would involve fines ranging 
from $25 to $500 for each offence. 


The number of pupils enrolled in the 
public schools of British Columbia in 
1923 is 94,888, as compared with 64,570 
in 1916, the number of such schools in 
operation being 1,044 and 808 in these 
vears respectively. The enrolment in 
the Normal School for the present year 
is 689; 1,194 students are enrolled in 
the University with 365 others attend- 
ing for short courses. 


The Retail Grocers’ Association at 
Winnipeg is making an effort in con- 
nection with the municipal elections for 
the coming year to have the existing 
early-closing bylaw repealed. The gro- 
cers claim that they suffer serious losses 
from numerous prosecutions and loss 
of business under the bylaw. It is 
stated by officials of the Association 
that even if the bylaw should be repeal- 
ed the clerks and other employees 
would not be obliged to work more than 
eight hours in the day, while the bylaw 
affords little protection to the workers, 
as the larger stores can close their doors 
at certain hours, and keep their em- 
ployees at work as long as desired. 


At the last convention of the Domi- 
nion Railway Mail Clerks resolutions 
were adpted favouring a higher stan- 
dard of examination for the appoint- 
“ment of railway mail clerks after the 
“present temporary men have been dealt 
with; that only one man be required to 
accompany mails to and from stations; 
and that in the event of injury to any 
railway mail clerk in good standing the 
district should communicate with the 
president or secretary of the Dominion 
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Hederation, laying facts before him and 
asking for instructions. 


At the recent convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters 
it was decided to ask the Dominion 
Government to pass a law similar to the 
one in force in Ontario establishing 
the ‘‘double-platoon system’’ in fire 
departments of all Canadian cities. The 
Government was also to be asked to 
provide for a system of pensions in all 
Canadian cities with a population of 
over 10,000 or wherever firemen shall 
be permanently employed. It was also 
decided to ask for measures providing 
for old age pensions and the elimination 
of child labour. A plan of insurance 
was presented on which a referendum 
is to be taken at a later date. 


At the fourth annual convention of 
the Provincial Federation of Ontario 
Fire Fighters held at Hamilton in 
August last, a resolution was adopted 
favouring an amendment to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to the effect 
that where there is no pension or su- 
perannuation fund in connection with a 
fire department, and where a firemen 
or officer is hurt or taken sick by rea- 
son of his duty and he does not receive 
his salary for the time he is off duty by 
reason of such accident or sickness, 
that such departments, firemen and of- 
ficers be covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


The city firemen of Sydney, N.S. are 
asking the City Council to establish a 
two-shift system. They point out that 
under existing arrangements they are 
on duty continuously, with only three 
days’ relief each month. It is stated 
that the proposed change would involve 
the city in additional annual outlay of 
$6,000. 


According to a report on quarry ac- 
cidents in the United States during the 
calendar year 1921, there were 10,585 
accidents during the year of which 1.13 
per cent or 120 were fatal, 0.09 per cent 
resulted in permanent total disability, 
3.12 in permanent partial disability, 
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17.91 per cent in temporary disability 
of more than 14 days, and 77.75 per 
cent in disability not exceeding 14 days 
but more than the remainder of the 
shift on which the accident occurred. 
The fatality rate declined from 2.31 per 
thousand employees in 1920 to 2 per 
thousand in 1921, and the injury rate 
rose from 145.51 to 174.54, these rates 
being based upon a standard of 300 
working days per year. Reports from 
1,764 cperators showed 177,185 -em- 
ployees, who worked 17,987,547 shifts, 
an average of 233 work days per man. 
As eompared with 1920, these figures 
indicate an increase of 47 operating 
_ companies, a loss of 5,139,101 shifts, 
and a reduction of 34 workdays per 
man. 


The railway shopmen of the New 
York Central Railway Company recent- 
ly protested to the United States Rail- 
road Labour Board against the Com- 
pany’s plan to establish piece-work in 
its shops. The protest was withdrawn 
during November, an agreement having 
been reached between the two parties, 
the shopmen’s federation agreeing ten- 
tatively to accept the piece-work plan. 

The federation representing the shop 
erafts on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system brought suit against the Com- 
pany in the Federal District Court at 
Philadelphia, on November 2, for $15,- 
000,000, to make up an alleged under- 
payment in wages resulting from the 
company’s refusal to abide by the rules 
of the United States Railroad Labour 
Board. The suit was filed on behalf of 
60,000 shopmen. It is said to be the 
first suit of its kind in the United 
States, and is expected to go eventually 
to the United States Supreme Court. 


The Department of Labour of the 
State of Victoria, Australia, has re- 
cently issued a series of safety pam- 
phlets describing guards to dangerous 
machinery which are in use in that 
State. These pamphlets deal with the 
following subjects: power presses, sur- 
face planing machines, chaffcutting 
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machines, mincing machines, and cir- 
cular saws. 

It is announced that New Zealand 
miners are considering a proposal by 
the government to take over a big 
state-owned mine on a _ co-operative 
basis. The men would supply labour, 
materials and supervision being provid- 
ed by the state. 


A bill has been introduced in the 
House of Assembly, New Zealand, the 
object of which is to enable companies 
to issue labour shares. The Minister for 
Labour stated that it embodied a scheme 
under which a copartnership could be 
formed such as was now operating in 
England, that it would give the workers 
a share in business, management and 
profits, the workers would benefit and 
could not lose anything. The scheme, 
he said, had nothing to do with wages 
and there was no compulsion. He 
thought is might help to solve labour 
difficulties. 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Belgian Parliament providing for an- 
nual holidays with pay for manual and 
non-manual workers employed in or 
about the mines. Under the bill, the 
holidays would vary, according to 
leneth of service, from 4 to 16 days for 
underground workers, and from 3 to 
12 days for surface workers. 


The Government of the Irish Free 
State has recently promulgated legisla- 
tion on unemployment insurance. This 
legislation adopted and amended in cer- 
tain respects the Unemployment In- 
surance Acts of the United Kingdom of 
1920, 1921 and 1922. The original text 
of the bill contained a clause which was 
subsequently dropped authorizing the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, in 
the ease of works of public utility, to 
pay the unemployment benefit, under 
certain conditions, to the employer in- 
stead of the employee, thus enabling © 
the employer to continue to engage the 
worker in question by paying him from 
his own funds only the difference be- 
tween the unemployment benefit and 
the wage. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The Labour Situation, Strikes, Prices. 


The Labour Situation 


THE volume of employment at the 

beginning of November as indicated 
by firms reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, showed a further 
moderate decline as compared with the 
previous month, but conditions con- 
tinued to be more favourable than at 
the same period of last year. At the 
beginning of November the percentage 
of unemployment among the members 
of trade unions was 4.8 as compared 
with 2.0 at the beginning of October 
and with 3.9 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1922. 


Reports from the offices of the EKm- 
ployment Service of Canada for the 
month of October, 1923, showed a de- 
erease in the number of vacancies, ap- 
plications and placements reported, as 
compared with September but an in- 
crease on the whole when compared 
with the same time last year. 


The following gives the employment 
situation at the end of November as 
shown by the Superintendents of the 
offices of the Employment Service. 


The majority of farmers in the Mari- 
time Provinces had completed all out- 
side work and consequently few re- 
quests for workers were received. A 
number of building projects were com- 
pleted but work had continued on the 
construction of dams and transmission 
lines in various districts. A number of 
men from outside the province were re- 
eistered at the office, several of whom 
were placed in employment at the lum- 
ber camps. The demand, however, in 
the logging group was not active. 


The offices in Quebee reported a pro- 
nounced falling-off in orders for bush- 
men and loggers, but an expansion was 
anticipated for later in the season. The 


building industry maintained the same 
volume of employment as reported pre- 


viously, a greater demand for plaster- 


ers, bricklayers and joiners being shown. 
Road construction and outside building 
had fallen off considerably. Work along 
shore was very slack as navigation had 
closed and a number of longshore work- 
ers were registered as unemployed. No 
improvement was noticed in manufac- 
turing industries, the offices reporting 
considerable dullness in the metal trades 
and textile industries. A decline in the 
demand for domestic workers was re- 
ported, with a large number of applic- 
ants available. 


In Ontario a slump in employment 
was reported, although conditions in- 
dicated clearly that there was less un- 
employment at the end of November 
this year than in 1922. In some sections 
building tradesmen were actively en- 
gaged but on the whole the construction 
group showed a marked decline. Out- 
side work was nearly finished with the 
consequent depletion of staffs on rail- 
way and road construction gangs. <A 
decrease was reported also in the farm- 
ing group, although placements from 
Toronto, Hamilton and London, econ- 
tinued in small numbers. The logging 
indttstry remained brisk, numerous calls 
for lumbermen and sawyers being noted 
at the northern offices. <A slight im- 
provement was reported in manufactur- 
ing centres with vacancies offered for 
weavers, spinners and metal workers. 
The demand for permanent household 
help was great with a scarcity of exper- 
ienced workers. 


Dullness in demand was reported of 
all industries in Manitoba at the end of 
November. In the farming group a 
marked decline was recorded there be- 
ing a normal demand for men for win- 
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ter work. Construction work remain- 
ed active with outside employment fair- 
ly brisk. Few calls for labourers were 
registered, although little unemploy- 
ment was shown among building me- 
chanics. Continued mild weather caus- 
ed a temporary suspension in activities 
in the logging group with a consequent 
decline in demand. However the office 
maintained a high average ‘of place- 
ments of lumbermen in Manitoba and 
Ontario camps. Little change was 
reported in the women’s section, a very 
slight inerease being shown in the vo- 
lume of employment afforded in per- 
manent household work. 


A fair number of requests for farm 
hands were registered at the offices in 
Saskatchewan, with applicants about 
equal to the demand. The seasonal re- 
duction in the construction group was 
more marked, although a few orders for 
inside carpenters, finishers, labourers 
and railway maintenance workers, were 
registered in some districts. The de- 
mand from the northern sections of the 
province for loggers and bushmen was 
maintained while many of more south- 
erly offices transferred experienced 
workmen to the camps. Comparatively 
few calls were received for housekeepers 
and domestics for the rural sections 
with a demand from the urban districts. 


In some sections of Alberta an in- 
crease in the number of orders for men 
for winter work on farms was report- 
ed. Although no large demand was 
shown in the construction groups many 
of the offices reported a number of 
vacancies for labourers for excavation, 
road and railway maintenance work. 
No scarcity of experienced bushmen was 
shown, the demand being fairly brisk, 
but some difficulty was experienced in 
securing tie makers in sufficient num- 
bers. Calls for domestic workers were 
in approximately the same volume as 
previously reported, with several unfil- 
led vacancies for experienced “house- 
maids and cooks. 
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The approaching colder weather had 
tended to speed up outside construction 
work with the result that many projects 


“were completed. The supply of labour- 


ers and skilled building tradesmen was 
readily absorbed, although com- 
paratively few vacancies were offered 
in the construction group. The demand 
in the logging industry was brisk, calls 
for tie makers, loggers, sawyers and 
swampers, being received at all the of- 
fices. A scarcity of experienced bush- 
men is anticipated for the coming | 
month. Work along shore was brisk 
with many stevedores placed at the 
docks. The mining industry was quiet. 
Few calls for farm workers were recelv- 
ed with several experienced applicants 
available at the offices. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS. 


The trend of employ- 
ment at the beginning 
of November was again 
slightly downward, largely on account 
of continued seasonal curtailment in 
construction, saw mills and canneries. 
According to employment returns 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statisties, there were contractions af- 
fecting over 7,500 persons and causing 
the index number to decline from 99.5 
on October 1 to 98.8 on November 1. 
All provinces shared to some extent in 
the downward movement; the declines 
in Quebee and the Prairie Provinces 
were the largest, while those in Ontario 
were slight. In the Maritime District 
the greatest contractions were indicated 
in saw mills, on highway and railway 
construction and in coal mining. On 
the other hand, substantial recovery 
was shown in cotton factories; logging 
camps were decidedly busier and ship- 
ping and stevedoring also afforded more 
employment. In Quebee improvement 
in textile, logging, shipping and steve- 
doring and building construction was 
insufficient to offset reduction in per- 
sonnel in saw mills, railway and high- 
way construction, railway transporta- 
tion, asbestos mines, quarries and loco- 
motive works. Varying tendencies in 
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Ontario resulted in a slightly un- 
favourable. balance of employment. 
Textile, automobile and some other 
manufactures were considerably busier 
than at the beginning of October, while 
substantial increases in activity were 
indicated in logging camps. On the 
other hand, saw mills, fruit and ve- 
getable canneries, building, highway 
and railway construction suffered 
heavy seasonal loses, and employment 
in communication also showed a falling 
off., The most important factor con- 
tributing to the decrease in the Prairie 
District was the continued curtailment 
recorded in railway construction and 
maintenance; this was supplemented by 
losses in saw mills, railway car works, 
building construction and summer ho- 
tels. Coal mines, logging, transporta- 
tion, biscuit and electric current fac- 
tories_in the Prairie Provinces reported 
improvement. In British Columbia log- 
ging camps, coal and metallic ore min- 
ing were busier, but saw mills, fruit 
canneries, building, highway and rail- 
way construction released fairly large 
numbers of workers. Of the six cities 
for which separate tabulations are 
made, only one (Montreal) rezorded 
increased employment. The declines in 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, however, were rather 
slight. In Montreal improvement on 
quite a large scale was recorded in 
water transportation, while building 
construction, trade, fur, shoe, glass and 
cement factories also registered increases 
in personnel. On the other hand, 
sugar, tobacco and locomotive works 
were slacker. Expansion in Toronto in 
confectionery, paper, printing, garment 
making and textiles, brass, bronze, cop- 
per and photographic appliances fac- 
tories and in retail trade was slightly 
more than offset by contractions in agri- 
cultural implement and machine shops, 
in foundries, communication, transporta- 
tion and construction. The largest 
declines in Ottawa took place in con- 
struction, in which they were fairly 
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heavy. Cotton and knitting mills in 


Hamilton reported decided improve- 
ment, but iron, steel, electric current 
and canning factories and building con- 
tractors im the same city recorded cur- 
tailment of operations. In Winnipeg 
there were additions to staff in biscuit, 
electric current and printing houses, 
but employment in railway car shops 
and in building construction showed a 
downward trend. There was a falling 
off in employment of three per cent in 
Vancouver, where there were general 
though not particularly large declines 
in many groups. Canneries, steel ship- 
yards, shipping and stevedoring and 
building construction reported the most 
pronounced reductions. 


A review of the returns by industries 
showed that conflicting tendencies were 
evidenced within the manufacturing 
division. The completion of the sea- 
son’s work in many mills caused heavy 
declines in the lumber group. Fruit, 

vegetable and fish canneries also record- 
ed seasonal loss, while pulp, paper and 
rubber Bee were slacker. On the 
other hand, fur, boot, shoe, cotton and 
other fabric, knitting, tobacco, electric 
current, automobile, machinery and 
photographie appliance work showed 
decided improvement. Logging camps 
absorbed over 4,600 additional TrOrCES, 


~ Coal and metallic ore mines, shipping, 


stevedoring and retail trade reported 
increases in the employment afforded. 
Asbestos mines, quarries, communica- 
tion, railway transportation, all 
branches of construction, summer hotels 
and wholesale trade showed considerable 
curtailment. With very few exceptions 


_employment in these industries was on 
_a higher level than at the beginning of 
November, 1922, and without exception, 


conditions were more favourable than 


~ at the same period of 1921. 


An article elsewhere in this issue 
gives in some detail the employment 
situation as indicated by employers at 
the beginning of November. 


5.0 

TRADE The situation at the 
UNION close of October as re- 
REPORTS. ported by 1,461 labour 


organizations with an 
aggregate membership of 156,849 per- 
sons was less favourable than in the pre- 
vious month, 4.8 per cent of the mem- 
bers being unemploy'ed, as scompared 
with 2.0 per cent at the end of the pre- 
ceding month. In comparison with Oc- 
tober of last year a larger percentage 
of unemployment was shown also, 3.9 
per cent of the members being out of 
work on October 31, 1922. (Unemploy- 
ment as used here has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other 
than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness, or as a direct result 
of strikes or lockouts, are not consider- 
ed as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent 
variation in membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is 
based it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting). 
In every province less work was 
afforded than in the previous month, 
the declines in Nova Scotia and Quebec 
being most pronounced, due, in. Que- 
bec, to between season idleness in gar- 
ment establishments in Montreal and in 
Nova Scotia, to lessened activity in the 
coal mines and among building trades- 
men. In comparison with October of 
last year less employment was reported 
in all provinces with the exception of 
Manitoba and British Columbia. Re- 
ports received from 405 unions in the 
manufacturing division with a member- 
ship of 47,065 persons showed that 9.6 
per cent of the members were un- 
employed at the end of October of this 
year as compared with 2.9 per cent in 
September and with 5.5 per cent at 
the close of October 1922. Seasonal 
dullness in the garment trade accounted 
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for the greater part of inactivity shown 
in the manufacturing industries though 
conditions for iron and steel workers, 
metal polishers and wood workers were 
also less favourable. Cigar and tobacco, 
leather and glass workers, however, were 
much more fully engaged. Coal miners 
in Nova Scotia and Alberta were not 
so active but miners in the British Co- 
lumbia coal fields reported no idleness. 
Building operations were somewhat cur- 
tailed during October owing to the set- 
ting in of seasonal inactivity. Reports 
were received from 173 unions in the 
building group comprising 18,273 mem- 
bers, 1,182 of whom were out of work, 
a percentage of 6.5 as compared with 
4.3 per cent at the close of September. 
All tradesmen in the group with the 
exeception of tile layers, lathers and 
roofers were not so busy as in the pre- 
vious month. In comparison with Oc- 
tober of least year employment for 
steam shovel and dredgemen, bridge and 
structural iron workers, brick layers, ma- 
sons and plasterers, carpenters and joi- 
hers, granite and stone cutters and 
plumbers and steamfitters was in lesser 
volume, but improvement was shown by 
electrical workers, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers, and hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers. Transportation workers 
reported very little change in the situa- 
tion, 1.8 per cent of the members being 
out of work at the close of October this 
year as compared with 1.0 per cent in 
September. Workers in the shipping 
and stevedoring division and steam and 
electric railway employees all shared in 
this slight decline. In the steam railway. 
division conductors and firemen were 
better employed, but the improvement 
was more than offset by lessened activity 
for trainmen, express and maintenance 
of way employees. The situation among 
engineers remained unchanged. Retail 
clerks were slightly better engaged. Em- 
ployment for fishermen was at a lower 
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level. Lumber workers and loggers re- 
ported no unemployment. Reductions 
in activity were reported by hotel and 
restaurant and theatre and stage em- 
ployees, barbers and stationary engin- 
eers and firemen. 


EMPLOYMENT 


OFFICE 
REPORTS. 


During the month of 
October, 1923, the Em- 
ployment Service of Ca- 
nada made 59,101 refer- 
ences to positions and effected a total 
of 56,917 placements. The number of 
placements in regular employment was 
47,957 of which 44,417 were of men and 
3,040 of women, while the total place- 
ments in casual work was 8,960. Vacan- 
cies for men numbered 53,867 and for 
women 9,723, a total of 638,590 oppor- 
tunities for employment registered at 
the offices. The number of applica- 
tions for employment was 68,322, of 
which 56,709 were from men and 11,- 
613 from women. A decline is regist- 
ered in the volume of business as com- 
pared with the preceding period, but in 
comparison with the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago a decided increase is 
reported. A report in detail of the work 
cf the offices for this month may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


BUILDING According to the Do- 
PERMITS AND minion Bureau of Sta- 
CONTRACTS tistics the value of 
AWARDED. building permits issued 


in 56 cities during Oc- 
tober declined to $9,701,080 from $10,- 
485,618, in the previous month, and 
$10,344,770 in October, 1922. 
According to the MacLean Building 
Review, issued by MacLean Building 
Reports, Limited, the value of the con- 
tracts awarded in Canada during No- 
vember amounted to $15,632,200, com- 
pared with $30,078,100 in October, and 
$21,453,900 in November, 1922. Resi- 
dential buildings amounted io $6,692,- 
700, or 42.8 per cent of the November 
total; business buildings to $2,834,900, 
or 18.1 per cent; industrial buildings to 
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$733,400, or 4.7 per cent; and public 
works and utilities, $5,871,200 or 34.4 
per cent. Of the total value of con- 
tracts awarded in Canada curing No- 
vember, $7,357,100 wag to be spent in 
Ontario, $6,125,300 in Quebee, $487,900 
in the maritime provinces and $1,661,- 
900 in the western provinces. The total 
value of the construction awards during 
the eleven months of the year was $292,- 
746,800, compared with $259,371,400 
during the corresponding period of last 
year, an increase of 12.8 per cent. 


PRODUCTION 
REPORTS. 


The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports that 
the output of pig iron 
in Canada showed a slight decline to 
73,098. gross tons in October as 
compared with 75,216 tons pro- 
duced in September. The average 
monthly production for the ten months 
ending October was 76,000 tons 
and the total production during this 
period of 758,194 tons showed an in- 
erease of 142 per cent and 50 per cent 
over the outputs in the corresponding 
periods of 1922 and 1921, when the 
quantities produced were 312,877 tons 
and 506,730 tons respectively. The en- 
tire output of basic pig iron during 
October, amounting to 40,986 tons was 
made for the further use of the report- 
ing firms; this was 11 per cent less than 
the September production of 45,826 
tons. Foundry iron amounted to 17,- 
377 tons; and malleable iron showed an 
inerease of 37 per cent amounting to 
15,235 tons. At the end of the month 
there were in operation seven furnaces 
including one at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
one at Port Colborne, Ont., two at Ha- 
milton, Ont., and three at Sydney, 
N.S. Ferro-alloys rose to 3,013 tons, 
an increase of 17 per cent over the 
2,581 tons produced in September, and 
33 per cent over August output of 
2,258 tons. The production consisted 
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almost entirely of grade containing 15 
per cent silicon. 


The production of steel ingots and 
castings amounted to 67,496 tons, an 
increase in all grades amounting to 
1,162 tons more than the September 
output of 66,3834 tons. The increase 
in the basic open hearth steel ingots 
production was 735 tons making a total 
of 62,870 tons for the month. The out- 
put of 4,626 tong of steel castings mark- 
ed an increase of 427 tons. The aver- 
age monthly production for the ten 
months ending October was 79,000 tons 
and while this average was lower than 
the 1920 average monthly record of 96,- 
000 tons 1t was greater than the corres- 
ponding figures for 1922 and 1921 when 
the average monthly outputs were 39,- 
000 tons and 55,000 tons respectively. 


A report from the Department’s cor- 
respondent at Cobalt states that 21 cars 
of silver ore were shipped during the 
month from the Cobalt camp, contain- 
ing approximately 1,588,670 pounds of 
ore, as compared with 8 cars of silver 
ore containing 641,740 pounds in the 
previous month. The Nipissing Mine 
shipped 88 bars containing 101,133.67 
ounces of silver, and The Mining Cor- 
poration of Canada shipped 148 bars 
containing 149,920.68 ounces of silver, 
making a total of 236 bars containing 
251,054.35 ounces of silver for the 
month of October, as compared with 427 
bars containing 455,500 ounces for the 
previous month. 


A report from the British Columbia 
Forestry Branch shows that 218,229 087 
feet board measure of timber was scaled 
in the province during October. The 
total includes Douglas fir, 96,434,711 
feet; red cedar, 45,908,530 feet; spruce, 
27,091,981 feet; hemlock, 28,026,940 
feet; balsam, 6,474,405 feet; yellow 
pine, 6,197,989 feet; white pine, 1,473.- 
279 feet; jack pine, 2,310,262 feet ; 
larch, 3,679,289 feet; cotton wood, 607,- 
322 feet; other species, 24,379 feet. 
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The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways, including affiliated 
lines in the United States, according to 
a preliminary statement issued, amount- 
ed to $26,391,994 in October as com- 
pared with $21,819,162 in September. 
The gross earnings for the first ten 
months of 1923 amounted to $207,950,- 
222 as compared with $189,366,655 for 
the same period in 1922. 


The gross earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for October were given 
in a preliminary statement as $23,769,- 
733 in comparison with $23,061,547 in 
the same month of the previous year; 
and for the ten months ending October 
31, 1928, as $154,456,096, while for the 
same period in 1922 they amounted to 
$147,888,319. 


Strikes 


The time loss due to industrial dis- 
putes reported to the Department dur- 
ing November was greater than during 
either October, 1923, or November, 
1922. There were in existence at some 
time or other during the month 17 dis- 
putes, involving 2,651 employees and 
a time loss of 64,000 working days, as 
compared with 15 strikes in October, 
involving 2,497 employees and a time 
loss of 55,994 working days. In No- 
vember, 1922, there were recorded 14 
disputes involving 2,036 employees and 
a time loss of 48,023 working days. Two 
new disputes commenced during Novem- 
ber with a time loss of 1,704 working 
days. One of the strikes commencing 
prior to November and one strike com- 
mencing during November terminated 
during the month. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were 15 disputes 
involving 2,686 workpeople. 


Prices 


The movement in retail food prices 
was slight, Increases in dairy products 
being offset by declines in meats and 
potatoes. The cost of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods for an average family 
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of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.69 
at the beginning of November as com- 
pared with $10.65 for October; $10.29 
for November, 1922; $11.08 for Novem- 
ber, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; and $7.96 for November, 1914. 
Hges were substantially higher in price 
while there were smaller increases in the 
prices of cheese, butter, milk, sugar, 
prunes, and lard. Potatoes showed the 
largest decline but smaller decreases 
occurred in the prices of beef, mutton, 
fresh and salt pork, bacon, and evapor- 
ated apples. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.19 at the begin- 
ning of November as compared with 
$21.16 for October ; $20.89 for November, 
1922; $21.60 for November, 1920. $26. 
92 for July, 1920 (the peak); and $14.- 
36 for November, 1914. Fuel and rent 
showed little change. 


The movement of wholesale prices as 


indicated by the index number of the 


Bureau of Statistics wag very slight, 
being somewhat higher, however, than 
the levels reached in October. Based 
upon average prices in 1913 as 100 the 
index stood at 153.3 for November as 
compared with 153.1 for October; 149.6 
for November, 1922; 153.6 for Novem- 
ber, 1921; 256.9 for May, 1920 (the 
peak). In the grouping according to 
chief component material the Vegetable 
Products group, the Non-Metallic Mine- 
rals group, and the Chemicals eroup 
were each lower while the other five 
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main groups were higher, the greatest 
advances being in the Animals group 
and the Textile group. 


The index number based upon prices 
of 271 commodities in 1890-1899 as 100 
published by the Department of Labour 
since 1910 showed little change at 221.7 
for November as compared with 221.2 
for October; 221.7 for November, 1922; 
227.3 for November, 1921; 356.6 for 
May, 1920; and 187.5 for November, 
1914. The most important declines oc- 
curred in the prices of fodder, livestock 
and meat, cheese, vegetables, flour, su- 
gar, silk, pig iron, linseed oil and tur- 
pentine, and smaller declines in grains, 
gasoline, and in raw furs. The prin- 
cipal advances occurred in the prices 
of eggs, butter, fruits, glucose, raw 
cotton, and smaller increases in some 
grains, molasses, tapioca, some metals, 
spruce, and in red lead. 


The special index of fifty commodities 
selected from the 271 in the Depart- 
mental list showed little change at 152.0 
for November as compared with 1519 
for October; 152.1 for November, 1922. 

The index number calculated by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce based 
upon prices 1909 to 1913 as 100 was 
again slightly lower at 155.70 for No- 
vember as compared with 151.94 for 
October. The indexes of both imports 
and exports were lower. Professor Mi- 
chell’s index of forty articles advanced 
from 174.2 for October to 176.9 for No- 
vember. Both foods and manufactu- 
rers’ goods advanced. 
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CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING OCTOBER, 1923 





HE figures shown below are derived 

from a statement prepared by the 
Department of Customs and Excise 
showing the imports of various classes 
of commodities, free and dutiable, for 
the months of October, 1922 and 1923, 
and for the seven months ending Octo- 
ber of these years, and the exports, do- 


mestic and foreign, of similar classes 
of goods for the same periods. 

The following table shows the im- 
ports free and dutiable entered for home 
consumption, and the exports domestic 
and foreign, of the various classes of 
products, for the month of October, 


I ss. S—SSsSsSsSssSsSsSssSsSs SS 





Classes of goods 


a a Na a 


Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods.. 


Agricultural and vegetable products, other than 
foods 


Animals and animal products..........sceeeeeeeees 

Fibres, textiles, and textile products........+++++++- 
Wood, wood products and paper.....-..++- A evens leva ex 
Tron and itS PrOducts.......sseceecceceeseceeeeerers ; 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.........-+++- 
Non-metallic minerals and products.........s+-seeees 
Chemicals and allied products......cesessseeseeeeee 


MiscellaneouS COMMOAItICS......... eee ee eee ere ee eeee 





Totals 


ele stata 60°C) oO 8 Ora a OO) bea ee. 01610 07m © are SMPTE 8) ONe CCS. 





In October, 1923, the duty collected 
amounted to $11,753,696 as compared 
with $11,347,737 in October 1922. 

The following comparative table shows 
the value of merchandise entered for 

















1923: 
Imports Exports 

Free Dutiable Domestic Foreign 
1,760,256 9,186,660 41,004,520 62,206 
1,935, 232 2,645,484 3,731,971 60,081 
1,451,135 2,156,681 15,908, 476 173,111 
4,313,884 9,558, 997 551,948 97,979 
1,397,729 2,320, 654 23,952,740 26,824 
1,550, 708 12,120,589 6,322,528 284,016 
894, 242) 2,830,048 21, 897 ,129 40,482 
7,167,015 6,627,443 2,640,709 56,088 
1,237,388 1,389,908 1,215,258 18,016 
2,974,605 2,771,996 1,898,550 357,271 
24,782,194 51,608,460 100,123,829 1,176,074 











consumption, and the merchandise, do- 
mestic and foreign, exported in the 
months of October, 1922 and 1923, and 
in the seven months ending October of 
these years respectively : 





ee eS ee —————_ 








Merchandise entered for consumption........... .... 


Merchandise, domestic, exPOrted.......ceeeeereerooes 


Merchandise, foreign, exported........ee.seeeeee Aaa 





Grand total, Canadian trade...........ss0s.- 























Month of October Seven months ending October 

1922 1923. 1922 See 
ee Tee ae Be eda 
102,675,347 100,123, 829 490,908 , 643 553,893, 269 
169,550,548 176, 464,483 921,699,580 | 1,094,564,240 
1,229,706 1,176,074 8,455,554 8,437,367 
170,780,254 | 177,640,557 | 930,155,184 | 1,108,001,607 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1207, DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1923. 


ED URING the month of November, 
1923, the Department received 
a -repert’ ora’ “Board © of 'Coneilia- 
tion and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a _ dispute between 
various. shipping companies,  trad- 
ing to the Port of St. John, N.B., 
and certain of their employees being 
members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 273 
(General Longshore Workers), 


Applications received 


During the month three applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation were receiv- 
ed. All three applications were from 
various shipping companies trading to 
the Port of St. John, N.B. and had re- 
ference to disputes with certain of their 
employees at St. John being respect- 
ively: 

(1) Members of International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 273 
(General Longshore Workers) ; (2) 


members of International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Local 810 (Coal 
Handlers’ Union) ; and (3) members of 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1039 (Ship Liners). 


In the case of the application con- 
cerning the dispute with members of 
the General Longshore Workers’ Union, 
Local 273, a Board was established and 
the following members were appointed: 
Mr. E. McG. Quirk, Montreal, chair- 
man, appointed in the absence of a re- 
commendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Messrs. Bernard Rose, K.C., Mon- 
treal, and Joseph Monteith, St. John, 
nominees of the employers and em- 
ployees respectively. 

In the case of the other two disputes 
concerning the Coal Handlers’ Union, 
Local 810, and the Ship Liners, Local 
1039, of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, settlements were 
reached with the shipping companies 
by direct negotiation and consequently 
no Board was established. 


Report of Board in dispute between various steamship companies and certain 
of their employees at St. John, N. B. 


A report was received from the 
Board established to deal with a dispute 
between various shipping companies 
and certain of their employees at St. 
John, N.B., being members of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 273 (General Longshore 
Workers). The Board, which was con- 
stituted as stated above, presented a 
unanimous report that contained re- 
commendations for the settlement of 
the dispute. 

These recommendations were accept- 


ed by both parties to the dispute. 
The text of the report is as follows: 


Report of Board 


St. John, N.B., 
November 30th, 1923. 
Honourable : 
James Murdock, MB. 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Re dispute between Anchor- 
Donaldson Line, Limited; Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited; Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, Limit- 
ed; Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
Limited; Cunard Line; Donaldson 
Line, Limited; Elder, Dempster & 
Company, Limited; Ellerman-Buck- 
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nall Steamship Company, Limited; 
Furness, Withy & Company, Limited ; 
McLean Kennedy, Limited; J. T. 
Knight & Company; New Zealand 
Shipping Company, Limited; The Ro- 
bert Reforgd Company, Limited; The 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
and William Thomson & Company, 
Limited; and Local No. 273, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, 
General Longshore Workers of the 
Port of St. John, N.B. 


Sir, 


The members of the Board appointed 
by you under date of November 17, 
consisting of Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
nominated by the employers, Mr. Joseph 
Monteith, representing the employees, 
and Mr. E. McG. Quirk, appointed in 
the absence of joint recommendation, 
Chairman, have the honour to report 
as follows: 


The Board had its preliminary ses- 
sion on Tuesday, 27th day of Novem- 
ber, and sat on the 28th, 29th and 30th 
November. The Shipping Interests 
were represented by Mr. Thomas Robb, 
Secretary and General Manager of the 
Shipping Federation of Canada; Cap- 
tain J. T. Walsh, of Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Limited, and Mr. H. C. 
Schofield. The Longshoremen were re- 
presented by Messrs. J. E. Tighe, Vice- 
President of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Mr. John Me- 
Kinnon, Business Agent, and Mr. M. 
P. Donovan. 


The sessions were held in the Board 
of Trade Building, St. John. 


The Board, accompanied by represen- 
tatives of the parties to the dispute, 
visited and made close inspection of 
the docks and sheds of the harbour, cast 
and west side. 


Statements were made by the respec- 
tive parties as to the matters in dispute, 
which concerned wages and certain 
working conditions. 


The Board was surprised to note that 
in one of the wharves belonging to the 
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City of St. John the lighting facilities 
are not only wholly inadequate, but in 
addition dangerous to life. The matter 
is one which the Board feel justified 
in calling to the attention of the au- 
thorities of the City of St. John and 
urgently recommending prompt action 
be taken with a view of installing a 
number of lights in the shed, not less 
than those which are provided at the. 
Government sheds. 


The sanitary facilities on the wharves 
helonging to the City of St. John are 
by no means what they should be, nor 
has any effort been made to provide 
quarters where the men employed can 
oo and get their food heated and par- 
take of same. The absence of such fa- 
cilities no doubt works a hardship upon 
these men. They believe that the least 
that should be done is to furnish light, 
sanitary facilities, rest and food huts 
up to the standard maintained in Goy- 
ernment shed No. 16. It trusts that the 
recommendation it makes in this re- 
gard will be acted upon without delay 
by the authorities that have the power 
to make the necessary changes. 


It desires likewise to place on re- 
cord its pleasure in learning of the ex- 
cellent relations that exist between the 
shipping interests and the longshore- 
men of the Port of St. John. It was 
evident to the Board that both endea- 
vour at all times to maintain the best 
of relations and it believes that the re- 
commendations it makes and the rates 
of wages which it incorporates in this 
award are fair to the parties and should 
constitute the agreement between them 
for the period commencing the Ist of 
December and continuing for twelve 
months. 


They unanimously agree that the fol- 
lowing shall be the wages and working 
conditions for the above mentioned 
period : | 


1. The rates of wages shall be sixty-five (65c.) 
per hour, day or night, for handling general 
cargo, and seventy-five cents (75c.) per hour, 
day oy night, for handling bulk grain. 
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2. (a) Same men not to be ordered back 
to work either day or night while other men 
are available except when ship is within rea- 
sunable time of finishing or aig from 
berth to berth. 


(b) if any gang is required to work through 
the meal hour, double time shall be allowed 
at the prevailing rate of wages for such meal 
hour and for such time thereafter until re- 
lieved. 


3. Nine (9) hours shall constitute a day’s or 
night’s work. 


4. The prevailing rate of wages to be paid 
for rigging and unrigging of gear, hauling 
staging, handling hatches, handling baggage 
from ship’s hold to dock and also for handling 
ship’s lines when docking or shifting ship. 


- 5, When men are ordered out at 1 a.m. they 
must be paid full rate until the loading of 
the ship is complete, but not less than two 
hours. Meal hours from midnight to 1 am., 
noon to 1 pm., 5 to 7 p.m. and 5 to 7 a.m. 


Two hours’ pay to be allowed, day or night, 
from time men ordered out and reporting for 
work except when weather conditions prevent 
working. Orders for men to work for 7 a.m. 
to be given at or before 5 p.m. on the day 
previous. It required for 9 a.m., orders to be 
given as soon after 7 am. as possible. If re- 
quired for 1 p.m., orders to be given before 11 
a.m. If required "for 7 p-m., orders to be given 
at or before 4 p.m. 


6. Double time at the prevailing rate of 
wages if men are required to work on Sundays 
or the following holidays, viz., Dominion Day, 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Christmas Day, 
Victoria Day and King’s Birthday, and that 
these Sundays and holidays shall constitute 
twenty-four hours from midnight to midnight. 


Should any of these holidays fall on a Sun- 
day and the following Monday be declared a 
holiday by the Government, such Monday shall 
be considered a holiday under this section. 


Saturday half-holiday shall prevail from Ist 
June to 30th September, but men agree to 
unload mails and baggage at double time rates. 


7. No work to be performed on Labour Day 
except handling mails and baggage, when dou- 
ble time shall be paid. 


8. Ten (10) cents per hour extra to be paid 
for sulphur in bulk and salt in bulk, also wet 
hides in bundles on week days, day or night. 


9. Any ship taking nothing else but deals 
after the discharge of her eargo shall be 
termed a deal boat. Any ship taking general 
cargo and deals shall be termed a cargo boat. 


10. Fifteen (15) men to constitute a gang 
for loading and discharging cargo boats except 
in the ease of bulk coal or bulk cargoes of 
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Salt, sulphur or maize, overside into scows or 
carts or cars, when the number of men per. 
gang shall be thirteen (13), extra two men to 
be otherwise employed, and in the case of deal 
boats the number of men per gang shall not 
be less than twelve (12), except when working 
two winches at a hatch, then an extra man shall 
be employed, making thirteen (13) in deal 
gang. 

Not less than six (6) men to be employed 
in the hold of a deal boat when loading lum- 
ber out of lighters or cars. 


11. No man shall stay in the hole of any 
ship or vessel while grain is running. 


12. All orders to the men must be issued 
through their respective foremen. 


13. All freight, when trucked outside bet- 
ween sheds, must have two men on truck. 


14. When working. out of one hatch and 
working winch of another hatch, to handle 
same a man must be. placed near the winch- 
man to pass word from the hatchman to the 
winehman. 


15. In the event of any dispute arising it 
is agreed and understood that the matter shall 
be taken up by the parties through a repre- 
sentative of the longshoremen and a repre- 
sentative of the shipping interests and every 
endeavour made to adjust the difficulty prompt- 
ly to the satisfaction of the parties. 


16. This schedule and working conditions to 
become e“eétive December the First, 1923, and 
to continue in force until December the First, 
1924, and thereafter from year to year unless 
or until either party serve notice on the other 
party to the contrary at least thirty days prior 
to the date above mentioned or prior to the 
first day of December of any subsequent year. 


17. Schedule of the working conditions is 
appended hereto and forms part of this agree. 
ment. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Signed) E. McG. Quirk, 
Chairman. 
(Signed) DBrrnarp Ross, 


Representative of Employers. 
(Signed) JoserpH Monrerru, 
Representative of Employees. 
SCHEDULE OF WORKING CONDITIONS FOR THE 
HANDLING OF CARGO AT THE Port 
oF SAINT JOHN, REFERRED TO IN 
AGREEMENT AS CLAUSE 17. 
Pine and/or spruce deals per sling 14 pieces 
3 inch. 
Pine and/or spruce deals per sling 16 pieces 


2 inch. 


Where spruce and/or pine scantling or deals 
shall be slung together not less than the equi- 
valent of fourteen (14) of 3 inch deals. 
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Pine and/or spruce 1 inch 31 pieces per 
sling. 

Pine and/or spruce scantling 20 pieces per 
sling. 

Pine and/or spruce deal ends 30 pieces per 
sling. 


Sawn birch per. sling 8 pieces 4 inch 
66 66 (as 66 10 66 5 6¢ 
€¢ 66 66 6¢ 15 66 2 6¢ 
6¢ 66 oe¢ 66¢ 20 sé ii 6c 


Not less than 12 men in gang. 


Laths per sling; 20 bundles of 100 laths per 
bundle. 


Flour 140 Ibs. sacks 10 per sling 5 per truck 
oe 2980 ce 66 5 6¢ (as 9 6c 
66 ORY Mes 66 ee Oe 66 5 66 


Pig iron large 10 pieces per sling, 10 pieces 
per truck. 


Pig iron small 15 pieces per sling, 25 pieces 
per truck. 


Salt in sacks, 5 sacks per sling, 5 sacks per 
truck, when stacked in shed or when stacked 
outside of shed two men per truck; when dis- 
charged and stowed into decked vessels 7 sacks 
per sling, and when discharged into open scows 
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9 sacks per sling and not less than six (6} men 
in steamer’s hold to sling same. 

Coal in bags, 5 bags per sling, 5 bags per 
truck, when stacked in shed or when stacked 
outside of shed two (2) men per truck; when 
discharged and stowed into decked vessels 7 
bags per sling, and when discharged into open 
scows 9 sacks per sling and not less than six 
(6) men in steamer’s hold to sling same. 

Oilcake in bags 6 per sling, 3 per truck. 

Oilvake in bales 4 per sling 2 per truck. 

Axles large 1 per sling 1 per truck. 

Axles small 2 per sling 2 per truck. 

Axles small 2 per sling 2 per truck. 

Car rims, one (1) shall constitute a sling 
whether large or small. 

Apples in barrels 6 per sling 3 per truck. 

Potatoes in barrels 6 per sling 3 per truck. 

Potatoes in bags 6 per sling 3 per truck. 

Raw sugar in bags 5 per sling at refinery. 

Raw sugar in bags 4 per sling, 4 per truck 
at all other wharves. 

Hay, 6 bales per sling. 

No sling of flour, beans, peas or other 
cereals in bags to exceed 1,400 Ibs. 

(Signed) E. MoG. QUIRK. 
(Signed) B. R. 
)Signed( J. M. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1923 


HE number of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada in existence at some time 


or other during the month of Novem- 
ber was two more than in October. The 
time loss for November was greater 
than in November, 1922, being 64,000 
working days as compared with 48,023 
working days lost in the corresponding 
month of the previous year. 
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November, 1923....... 17 2,651 64,000 
OctvoDersn 1923 eisrne 15 2,497 55,994 
November, 1922....... 14 2,036 48,023 
Fifteen disputes involving 2,403 
workpeople were carried over from 


October. One of the strikes commen- 
cing prior to November and one strike 
commencing during November termin- 
ated during the month. At the end of 
November, therefore, there were on re- 


cord 15 strikes: coal miners, Edson, 
Alta.; clothing workers, Winnipeg; 
photo engravers, Montreal; printing 


compositors, Hamilton; three strikes of 
printing compositors at Montreal; prin- 
ting compositors, Toronto; printing 
compositors, Winnipeg; printing com- 
positors and pressmen, Halifax; printing 
compositors and pressmen, Ottawa; 
printing compositors and pressmen, 
Vancouver; motormen and conductors, 
Niagara Falls; longshoremen along the 
Miramichi River, N.B., and longshore- 
men at Vancouver and other British 
Columbia ports. 
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A cessation cf work for five hours oc- 
curred at Port Arthur on November 19 
where 30 men engaged in repairing 
grain doors struck for an increase in 
wages, but work was resumed the next 
day under the same conditions as_be- 
fore. 


One strike listed in the statistical 
table was reported to the Department 
for the first time during November, 
although the date of commencement 
was September 6. 


The two strikes which terminated 
during November resulted in favour of 
the employees. Of tthe two disputes 
commencing during the month one was 
for increased wages and the other 
against a reduction in wages and in- 
ereased hours. 


The record of the Department in- 
eludes lockouts as well as strikes, but 
a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely 
encountered. In the statistical  ta- 
bles, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. <A strike or lockout, 
included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work in- 
volving six or more employees and last- 
ing more than one working day. Dis- 
putes of only one day’s duration or less, 
and disputes involving less than six em- 
ployees are not included in the publish- 
ed record, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the De- 
partment and the figures are given in 
the annual review. 


The following notes give information 
in regard to certain disputes additional 
to that shown in the tabular statement. 


CoaL Miners, Epson, Auta. — On 
November 23, a strike of 240 coal mi- 
ners occurred at Edson, Alta., for re- 
cognition of the union. At the end of 
November the strike was still in exis- 
tence. 
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CLOTHING WoRKERS, WINNIPUG, MAN. 
—A strike cf 23 clothing workers cc- 
curred at Winnipeg on September 6th 
against a reduction in wages. The pro- 
posed decrease amounted to from three 
dollars per week to seven dollars per 
week. At the end of November this 
strike remained unterminated. 


Printing TrRapES IN TEN CiTIES. — 
The strikes of printing trades in job 
offices In various centres, which began 
in the spring and early summer of 1921, 
for the 44-hour week, were still in pro- 
gress in ten cities and involved 561 
employees with a time loss of 14,586 
working days. 


STONECUTTERS, Ottawa, Ont. —A 
strike of eight stoneeutters teok place 
on November 7 for increased wages. 
The previous rate was 85 cents per hour 
while the rate demanded was $1 per 
hour. Negotiations were carried on as 
a result of which the increase was gran- 


ted and work was resumed November 
10. 


Horent AND RESTAURANT HMPLOYEES, 
CauaaRy, Auta. — Information was re- 
ceived in the Department of the settle- 
ment on November 15 of a strike of 
waiters and waitresses in a café in Cal- 
gary which commenced on April 12. 
The strike occurred as the result of a 
proposal to reduce rates of wages and 
increase the hours of labour per week. 
At the end of three weeks all the strik- 
ers had secured work elsewhere. On 
November 15 the proprietor of the café 
concerned signed an agreement with the 
union, the terms of which were the same 
as prior to the strike. 


LONGSHOREMEN, VANCOUVER, Etc. — 
The strike of longshoremen at Vancou- 
ver and certain other Pacific coast ports 
which began in October continued 
throughout November. Towards the end 
of the month through the mediation 
of the resident Dominion Fair Wages 
Officer, negotiations were resumed. 
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(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to November, 1923. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing: 
Clothing workers, Winnipeg, Man. 23 598; Commenced September 6, against a reduction in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing: 

Photo engravers, Montreal, Que. rt 182) Commenced By. 2, 1921. For shorter hours. Untermin- 

ated. 

Printing compositors, Hamilton, 10 260; Commenced May 2, 1921. Alleged violation by employ- 
Ont ers of 44-hour clause in agreement. Unterminated. 
Printing compositors, Montreal, 10 260} Commenced June 14, 1921. Objection of men to perform 
Que. work that came from shop where strike existed. 

Unterminated. 

Printing ecompositors, Montreal, 140 8,640| Commenced July 1, 1921. For increased wages and 44- 
Que. : hour week. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Montreal, 12 312} Commenced September 15, 1922. Employer refused to 
Que. t negotiate a neW agreement with the union. Unter- 

minated. 

Printing compositors, Toronto,| 976 7,176; Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 44- 
Ont. : hour week. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors, Winnipeg, 43 1,118]Commenced July 1, 1921. Alleged lockout following 
Man. refusal of employers to renew agreement, Untermin- 

ated. 

Printing compositors, and press- 24 624|Commenced May 2, 1921. For shorter hours with 
men, Halifax, N. S. same weckly pay. Unterminated. 

Printing compositors and press- 28 728] Commenced June 1, 1921. For increased wages and 44- 
men, Ottawa, Ont. hour week, Unterminated. 

Printing compositorg and _ press- 11 286) Commenced May 2, 1921. For increased wages and 44- 
men, Vancouver, B. OC. hour Week. Unterminated. 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Street and Electric Railways: 

Motormen and conductors, Niagara Gi 182} Commenced July 2, 1922. For recognition of union. 
Falls, Ont. Unterminated. 

Water transportation: 

Longshoremen, Miramichi, N.B. 250) 6,500) Commenced July 9, for increased wages and shorter 

hours. Unterminated. 

Longshoremen, Vancouver, Victo- 1,555 40,430) Commenced October 9, for increased wages and 
ria, New Westminster, Chemainus alteration in working conditions. Unterminated. 
and Alberni, B.C. 

SERVICE— 
Personal and Domestic: 

Restaurant employees, Calgary, : WAG, elias Commenced April 12, against a reduction in wages 
Alta. and increased hours. Strikers secured work els where 


and on November 15th conditions prior to the strike 
were restored. 
(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during November, 1923. 


MINING, NoN-FrRROUS, SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Edson, Alta. 240 1,680; Commenced November 23, for recognition of the Union. 


Unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Stone-Sawing, Cutting and 
couper dressing: 


Stonecutters, Ottawa, Ont. 8 24;Commenced November 7, for increased wages. After 
negotiations work was resumed November 10. 
OCH OHAUIONS WOK WES TeSumed November 10.0 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
’ IRELAND DURING OCTOBER, 1923. 


THE British Ministry of Labour Ga- 
zette for November contains the fol- 
lowing information respecting strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland during October, 1923, bas- 
ed upon returns from employers and 
employees. 


NuMBER, MAGNITUDE AND DURATION. 
The number of trade disputes involv- 
ing a stoppage of work, reported to the 
Department as beginning in October in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
was 41, as compared with 29 in the 
previous month, and 32 .in October, 
1922. In these new disputes about 12,- 
000 workpeople were directly involved 
and 1,000 indirectly involved (ie., 
thrown out of work at the establish- 
ments where the disputes occurred, 
though not themselves parties to the 
disputes). In addition, about 43,000 
workpeople were involved, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, in 18 disputes which 
began before October and were still in 
progress at the beginning of that month. 
The number of new and old disputes 
was thus 59, involving about 56,000 
workpeople, and resulting in a loss dur- 
ing October of about 1,167,000 working 
days. 


The principal dispute in progress was 
that involving members of the United 
Society of Boilermakers and Iron and 
Steel Shipbuilders in federated ship- 
yards. This dispute, which began on 
April 30, continued throughout October. 


Causes. — Of the 41 disputes begin- 
ning in October, 9, directly involving 
1,000 workpeople, arose out of demands 
for advances in wages; 5, directly in- 
volving 1,000 workpeople, against pro- 
posed reductions in wages; 12, directly 
involving 6,000 workpeople, on other 
wages questions; 5, directly involving 
2,000 workpeople, on questions respect- 


ing the employment of particular classes 

or persons; and 10, directly involving 

2,000 workpeople, on other questions. 
Resuurs. — Settlements were effect- 


ed during October in the case of 29 new 


disputes, directly involving 10,000 
workpeople, and 10 old _ disputes, 
directly involving 1,000 workpeople. 


Of these new and old disputes, 8, 
directly involving 2,000 workpeople, 
were settled in favour of the work- 
people; 18, directly involving 6,000 
workpeople, were settled in favour of 
the employers; and 18, directly involv- 
ing 3,000 workpeople, were compro- 
mised. In the case of 4 disputes, di- 
rectly involving 1,000 workpeople, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 
The following table analyses the dis- 
putes in progress in October in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland by groups 
of industries, and indicates the number 
of workpeople involved (whether di- 
rectly or indirectly) at the establish- 
ments concerned, and the approximate 
time lost during the month in all dis- 
putes in progress: | a 
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Buildin peaistane Nolaslsiiebte utente ©) \erG 1,000 9,000 
Mining and quar- 
eer oe 10 | 14 9,000 16,000 
Metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding yon eal 42,000 | 1,096,000 
Transport ...s.s. 1 Sed, 1, 000 20,000 
Other trades...... 7 | 17 | 24 3,000 26, 000 
Total, Oct. 1923..| 18 | 41 | 59 56,000 | 1,167,000 
Total, Sept., 1923.| 28 | 29 | 57 54,000 | 1,029,000 
Total, Oct) 1922. .1 2 32 57 14,000 186, 000 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fifth Session of the International Labour Conference. 


HE Fifth Session of the Interna- 

tional Labour Conference (League 
of Nations), constituted under the pro- 
visions of the Treaties of Peace, was 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, from 
October 22 to October 29. 
_The objects for which the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization was formed, 
are set out in Part XIII of the Treaties 
of Peace and are, briefly, to promote 
fhe improvement of industrial condi- 
tions by legislative action and interna- 
tional agreement. The four previous 
annual sessions of the Conference were 
held as follows: Washington, D.C., 1919 
(see LABour GazertE, December, 1919) ; 
Genoa, Italy, 1920 (see Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1920); Geneva, Switzerland, 
1921 (see Laspour GazEerts, January, 
1922); Geneva, Switzerland, 1922 (see 
Lasour Gazerre, December, 1922). 

A bulletin of general information in 
reference to the International Labour 
Organization was published as a sup- 
plement to the February, 1922, issue of 
the LABsour GAZETTE, 

Under the terms of the Treaties of 
Peace each State adhering thereto is 
entitled to four delegates to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, two of whom 
shall be Government delegates and the 
two others shall be delegates represent- 
ing, respectively, the employers and the 
work people of the country, chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organiza- 
tions, if such organizations exist, which 
are most representative of employers or 
workpeople, as the case may be, in the 
respective countries. Each delegate is 
entitled to be accompanied by advisers 
not exceeding two in number. It is also 
provided in the Treaties that the deci- 
sions of the Conference may take the 
form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft International Convention. <A 
two-thirds majority of the votes cast by 
the delegates is required for the adop- 
tion of any Recommendation or Draft 


Convention by the Conference. The Re- 
commendations and Draft Conventions 
are afterwards transmitted through the 
Seeretariat of the League of Nations to 
the different countries represented on the 
International Labour Organization for. 
acceptance or otherwise. Hach country 
is obliged under the Treaties within the 
period of one year at most from the 
closing of the Conference, or if it is 
impossible owing to exceptional circum- 
stances to do so within one year, then 
at the earliest practicable moment and 
in no ease later than eighteen months 
from the closing of the Conference, to 
pring the respective Recommendations 
or Draft Conventions ‘‘before the 
authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies for the 
enactment of legislation or other a:- 
tion’’. 
Countries represented. 

Of the fifty-seven countries who are 
members of the International Labour 
Organization, forty-two countries in all 
were represented at the 1923 Con- 
ference as follows :— 


Albania Ireland 
Argentine Repub. Italy 
Australia Japan 
Austria Kingdom of the 
Belgium Serbs, Croats and 
Brazil Slovenes 
Bulgaria Latvia 
Canada Lithuania 
Chile Netherlands 
China Norway 
Columbia Paraguay 
Cuba Persia 
Czecho-Slovakia Poland 
Denmark Portugal 
Esthonia Roumania 
Finland Siam 

France Spain 
Germany Sweden 
Great Britain Switzerland 
Greece South Africa 
Hungary Uruguay 
India Venezuela 
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Canadian Delegation. 


The Canadian delegation in atten- 
dance at the Conference was as follows: 


Government Delegates: The Honour- 
able Philhppe Roy, Commissioner 
General for Canada in France; Miss 
Caroline Carmichael, President, 
tional Couneil of Women of Canada. 

Advisers: Mrs. James Carruthers 
(Violet Markham, London, England) ; 
Mr. William C. Noxon, Agent-General 
for the Provinee of Ontario in London; 
Mr. Edward McGrath, Secretary of the 
Labour Office of the Province of 
Manitoba. , 

Employers’ Delegate: Mr. J. H. Sher- 
rard, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Simmons Limited, Montreal. 


Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Tom Moore, 
President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 


Of the 122 delegates to the Con- 
ference 74 were appointed on behalf of 
Governments, 24 on behalf of employers 
and 24 on behalf of workers. There 
were besides 70 technical advisers in 
attendance of whom 38 were appointed 
on behalf of the Governments, 14 on 
behalf of the employers and 18 on be- 
half of the workers. 


The Conference elected as President, 
His Excellency Dr. Mineichiro Adatchi, 
Japanese Government delegate on the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. Messrs. H. Pfister 
(delegate of the Swiss Government), 
G. Olivetti (Italy, delegate of the em- 
ployers), Leon Jouhaux (France, 
delegate of the workers), were elected 
Vice-Presidents. Monsieur Albert Tho- 
mas, Director of the International 
Labour Office, acted as Secretary- 
General of the Conference. 


Agenda of the Conference. 


The Agenda of the Conference com- 


vrised only one _ subject, namely, 
‘‘General Principles for the Organiza- 
tion of Factory Inspection’’. 


In its report on ‘‘General Principles 
for the Organization of Factory Inspec- 
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tion’’, the International Labour Office 
submitted for the consideration of the 
Conference a draft Recommendation, 
consisting of a preamble and four 
parts, viz: (1) Sphere of inspection; 
(2) Nature of the functions and powers 
of inspectors; (8) Organization of in- 
speetion; (4) Inspectors’ reports. 


The Conference decided to take this 
draft as the basis of discussion and to 
appoint committees to deal with these 
four questions. In addition, a separate 
committee was appointed to deal with 
the special question of safety. The 
preamble of the draft Recommendation 
was dealt with by the Selection Com- 
mittee. 


The Committee made a close examina- 
tion of the Recommendation which had 
been drafted by the International 
Labour Office and various changes 
were proposed therein. The text of the 
Recommendation which was adopted 
unanimously by the Conference is ap- 
pended to the present article. 


The Director’s Report. 


In view of the fact that the present 
session was a short one and was to be 
followed by the Sixth Session after less 
than the usual interval (in June 1924) 
the report submitted by the Director 
of the International Labour Office did 
not go into such detail as the reports 
which had been submitted to previous 
sessions of the Conference. In con- 
formity with Article 408 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, however, it included the 
annual reports which the States Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Or- 
eanization undertake to make to the 
International Labour Office on the 
measures taken to give effect to the 
Conventions which they have adopted. 


Since October 1922 there has been a 
large increase in the number of ratifica- 
tions in spite of the difficulties con- 
nected with the economic crisis and the 
political situation. The number of ra- 
tifications communicated to the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations 
has increased by 35 (from 51 to 86) 
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while the number of ratifications 
authorized but not yet communicated 
has risen from 16 to 23, making alto- 
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eether 109 ratifications which have 
either been communicated or authoriz- 
ed up to the present. 


Resolutions adopted by the Conference. 


The Conference adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Automatic couplings. 


The Fifth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, considering the impor- 
tance for the safety of railway workers of 
questions relating to automatic couplings, re- 
quests the Governing Body to obtain informa- 
tion from Governments and from internatio- 
nal, technical and industrial organizations 
upon the question of automatic couplings, in 
order to decide whether an international 
agreement in the matter is desirable in the 
interests of the workers. 


The question of a special inspection system 
for the mercantile marine. 


The Conference requests the Governing 
Body to consider the possibility of inscribing 
on the Agenda of a forthcoming Session of 
the Conference the institution of a special 
inspection system for the mercantile: marine 
distinct from the industrial inspection 
system. 

Local Labour organisations in the Saar Basin 


The Conference after having taken note 
of Article 23, paragraph 4, of Chapter TT.of 


the Annex to the section of the Treaty of 
Versailles concerning the Saar Basin, which 
provides that in fixing the conditions and 
hours of labour for men, women and children, 
the Governing Commission is to take into 
consideration the wishes expressed by the 
local labour organisations, as well as the 
principles adopted by the League of Nations, 


Considering that this paragraph can only 
1efer to the principles laid down in the 
Preamble of Part XIII and in Article 427 of 
the said Treaty of Peace, and that it is the 
duty of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to work for the realisation of these 
principles, 


Requests the Governing Body to consider 
whether relations should be. entered into 
through the Secretary-General with the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations in order to con- 
sider by what measure satisfaction can con- 
stitutionally be given to the local organisa- 
tions of the Saar and how the International 
Labour Office can place itself at the disposal 
of the Governing Commission in order to 
secure the application of the principles 
adopted by the League of Nations. 


Recommendation concerning the General Principles for the Organisation of 
Systems of Inspection to Secure the Enforcement of the Laws and 
Regulations for the Protection of the Workers. 


The text of the Recommendation on this 
subject, which was adopted unanimously 
by the Conference, is as follows: 


The General Conference of the Internatio- 
nal Labour Organisation of the League of 
Nations: 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its Fifth 
Session on 22 October 1923, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the general 
principles for the organisation of factory 
inspection, the question forming the agenda 
of the Session, and 


Having determined that these proposals 
should take the form of a recommendation, 
adopts, this twenty-ninth day of October of 
the year one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three, the following Recommendation, 
to be submitted to the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation for considera- 
tion with a view to effect being given to it 


by national legislation or otherwise, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and of the correspond- 
ing parts of the other treaties of peace. 


Whereas the Treaty of Versailles and the 
other treaties of peace include among the 
methods and principles of special and urgent 
importance for the physical, moral and in- 
tellectual welfare of the workers the principle 
that each State should make provision for a 
system of inspection in which women should 
take part, in order to ensure the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations for the protec- 
tion of the workers; 


Whereas the resolutions adopted at the 
First Session of the International Labour 
Conference concerning certain countries where 
special conditions prevail involve the erea- 
tion by these countries of an inspection 
system if they do not already possess such a 
system; 


Whereas the necessity of organising a 
system of inspection becomes specially urgent 
when Conventions adopted at Sessions of the 
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Conference are being ratified by Members of 
the Organisation and put into force; 


Whereas, while the institution of an in- 
spection system is undoubtedly to be recom- 
mended as one of the most effective means of 
ensuring the enforcement of Conventions and 
other engagements for the regulation of 
labour conditions, each Member is solely 
responsible for the execution of Conventions 
to which it is a party in the territory under 
its sovereignty or its authority and must ac- 
cordingly itself determine in accordance with 
local conditions what measures of supervision 
may enable it to assume such a responsibility ; 


Whereas, in order to put the experience 
already gained at the disposal of the Mem- 
bers with a view to assisting them in the 
institution or re-organisation of their inspec- 
tion system, it is desirable to indicate the 
general principles which practice shows to be 
the best calculated to ensure uniform, 
thorough and effective enforcement of Con- 
ventions and more generally of all measures 
for the protection of the workers; and 


Having decided to leave to each country 
the determination of how far these general 
principles should be applied to certain 
spheres of activity; 


And taking as a guide the long experience 
already acquired in factory inspection; 

The General Conference recommends that 
each Member of the International Labour 
Organisation should take the following 
principles and rules into consideration: 


I. Sphere of Inspection 


1. That it should be the principal fune- 
tion of the system of inspection which should 
be instituted by each Member in accordance 
with the ninth principle of Article 427 of the 
Treaty of Versailles to secure the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations relating to the 
conditions of work and the protection of the 
workers while engaged in their work: (hours 
of work and rest; night work; prohibition of 
the employment of certain persons on dan- 
gerous, unhealthy or physically unsuitable 
work; health and safety; ete.) 


2. That, in so far as it may be considered 
possible and desirable, either for reasons of 
convenience in the matter of supervision or 
by reason of the experience which they gain 
in carrying out their principal duties, to as- 
sign to inspectors additional duties which 
may vary according to the conceptions, tradi- 
tions and customs prevailing in the different 
countries, such duties may be assigned, 
provided: 


(a) that they do not in any way interfere 
with the inspectors’ principal duties; 


(b) that in themselves they are closely 
related to the primary object of ensuring the 
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protection of the health and safety of the 
workers; 

(ec) that they shall not prejudice in any 
way the authority and impartiality which 
are necessary to inspectors in their relations 
with employers and workers. 


II. Nature of the Functions and Powers of 
Inspectors 


A. General. 


3. That inspectors provided with creden- 
tials should be empowered by law: 


(a) to visit and inspect, at any hour of the 
day or night, places where they may have 
reasonable cause to believe that persons 
under the protection of the law are em- 
ployed, and to enter by day any place 
which they may have reasonable cause to 
believe to be an establishment, or part 
thereof, subject to their supervision; 
provided that, before leaving, inspectors 
should, if possible, notify the employer or 
some representative of the employer of 
their visit; 


(b) to question, without witnesses, the 
staff belonging to the establishment, and, 
for the purpose of carrying out their duties, 
to apply for information to any other per- 
sons whose evidence they may consider 
necessary, and to require to be shown any 
registers or documents which the laws re- 
gulating conditions of work require to be 
kept. 


4, That inspectors should be bound by 
oath, or by any method which conforms with 
the administrative practice or customs in 
each country, not to disclose, on pain of legal 
penalties or suitable disciplinary measures, 
manufacturing secrets and working processes 
in general which may come to their know- 
ledge in the course of their duties. 


5. That, regard being had to the admini- 
strative and judicial systems of each country, 
and subject to such reference to superior 
authority as may be considered necessary, 
inspectors should be empowered to bring 
breaches of the laws, which they ascertain, 
directly before the competent judicial autho- 
rities; 


That in countries where it is not incom- 
patible with their system and principles of 
law, the reports drawn up by the inspectors 
should ‘be considered to establish the facts 
stated therein in default of proof to the 
contrary. 


6. That the inspectors should be empower- 
ed, in cases where immediate action is neces- 
gary to bring installation or plant into con- 
formity with laws and regulations, to make 
an order (or, if that procedure should not be 
in accordance with the administrative or 
judicial systems of the country, to apply to 
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the competent authorities for an _ order) 
requiring such alterations to the installation 
or plant to be carried out within a fixed time 
as may be necessary for securing full and 
exact observance of the laws and regulations 
relating to the health and safety of the 
workers; 


That in countries where the inspector’s 
order has executive foree of itself, its execu- 
tion should Le suspended only by appeal to 
a higher admiuistrative or judicial authority, 
but in no circumstances should provisions 
intended to protect employers against ar- 


bitrary action prejudice the taking of mea- - 


sures with a view to the prevention of immi- 
nent danger which has been duly shown to 
exist. 


B. Safety. 


7. Having regard to the fact that, while 
it is essential that the inspectorate should be 
invested with all the legal powers necessary 
for the performance of its duties, it is 
equally important, in order that inspection 
may progressively become more effective, 
that, in accordance with the tendency ma- 
nifested in the oldest and most experienced 
countries, inspection should be increasingly 
directed towards securing the adoption of the 
most suitable safety methods for preventing 
accidents and diseases with a view to ren- 
dering work less dangerous, more healthy, and 
even less exhausting, by the intelligent under- 
standing, education and co-operation of all 
concerned, it would appear that the following 
methods are calculated to promote this de- 
velopment in all countries: 


(a) that all accidents should be notified 
to the competent authorities and that one 
of the essential duties of the inspectors 
should be to investigate accidents, and more 
especially those of a serious or recurring 
character, with a view to ascertaining by 
what measures they can be prevented; 


(b) that inspectors should inform and 
advise employers respecting the _ best 
standards of health and safety; 


(c) that inspectors should encourage the 
collaboration of employers, managing staff 
and workers for the promotion of personal 
caution, safety methods, and the perfecting 
ef safety equipment; 


(d) that inspectors should endeavour to 
promote the improvement and perfecting of 
measures of health and safety, by the 
systematic study of technical methods for 
the internal equipment of undertakings, by 
special investigations into problems of 
health and safety, and by any other means; 


(e) that in countries where it is con- 
sidered preferable to have a special organi- 
sation for accident insurance and preven- 
tion completely independent of the in- 
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spectorate, the special officers of such 
organisations should be guided by the fore- 
going principles. 


IlI. Organisation of Inspection 
A. Organisation of the staff. 


8. That, in order that the inspectors may 
be as closely as possible in touch with the 
establishments which they inspect and with 
the employers and workers, and in order that 
as much as possible of the inspectors’ time 
may be devoted to the actual visiting of 
establishments, they should be localized, when 
the circumstance of the country permit, in 
the industrial districts. 


9, That, in countries which for the pur- 
poses of inspection are divided into districts, 
in order to secure uniformity in the applica- 
tion of the law as between district and 
district and to promote a high standard of 
efficiency of inspection, the inspectors in the 
districts should be placed under the general 
supervision of an inspector of high qualifi- 
cations and exverience. Where the importance 
of the industries of the country is such as to 
require the appointment of more than one 
supervising inspector, the supervising inspec- 
tors should meet from time to time to confer 
on questions arising in the divisions under 
their control in connection with the applica- 
tion of the law and the improvement of 
industrial conditions. 


10. That the inspectorate should be placed 
under the direct and exclusive control of a 
central State authority and should not be 
under the control of or in any way responsible 
to any local authority in connection with the 
execution of any of their duties. 


11. That, in view of the difficult scientific 
and technical questions which arise under the 
conditions of modern industry in connection 
with processes involving the use of dangerous 
materials, the removal of injurious dust and 
gases, the use of electrical plant and other 
matters, it is essential that experts having 
competent medical, engineering, electrical or 
other scientific training and experience should 
be employed by the State for dealing with 
such problems. 


12. That, in conformity with the principle 
contained in Article 427 of the Treaty of 
Peace, the Inspectorate should include women 
as well as men inspectors; that, while it is 
evident that with regard to certain matters 
and certain classes of work inspection can be 
more suitably carried out by men, as in the 
case of other matters and other classes of 
work inspection can be more suitably carried 
out by women, the women inspectors should in 
general have the same powers and duties and 
exercise the same authority as the men 
inspectors, subject to their having had the 
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necessary training and experience, and should 
have equal opportunity of promotion to the 
higher ranks. 


B. Qualifications and training of inspectors. 


13. That, in view of the complexity of 
modern industrial processes and machinery, 
of the character of the executive and ad- 
ministrative functions entrusted to the 
inspectors in connection with the application 
of the law and of the importance of their 
relations to employers and workers and em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations and to 
the judicial and local authorities, it is essen- 
tial that the inspectors should in general 
possess a high standard of technical training 
and experience, should be persons of good 
general education, and by their character and 
abilities, be capable of acquiring the con- 
fidence of all parties. 


14. That the inspectorate should be on a 
permanent basis and should be independent 
of changes of Government; that the inspec- 
tors should be given such a status and 
standard of remuneration as to secure their 
freedom from any improper external in- 
fluences and that they should be prohibited 
from having any interest in any establish- 
ment which is placed under their inspection. 


15. That inspectors on appointment should 
undergo a period of probation for the purpose 
of testing their qualifications and training 
them in their duties, and that their appoint- 
ment should only be confirmed at the end of 
that period if they have shown themselves 
fully qualified for the duties of an inspector. 


16. That, where countries are divided for 
the purposes of inspection into districts, and 
especially where the industries of the country 
are of a varied character, it is desirable that 
inspectors, more particularly during the early 
years of their service, should be transferred 
from district to district at appropriate inter- 
vals in order to obtain a full experience of 
the work of inspection. 


C. Standard and methods of inspection. 


17. That; as under a-system of State 
inspection the visits of the inspectors to any 
individual establishment must necessarily be 
more or less infrequent it is essential: 


(a) That the principle should be laid 
down and maintained that the employer 
and the officials of the establishment are 
responsible for the observance of the law, 
and are liable to be proceeded against in 
the event of deliberate violation of or 
serious negligence in observing the law, 
without previous warning from the inspec- 
tor. 


It is understood that the foregoing prin- 
ciple does not apply in special cases where 
the law provides that notice shall be given 
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in the first instance to the employer to 
carry out certain measures. 


(b) That, as a general rule, the visits of 
the inspectors should be made without any 
previous notice to the employer. 


It is desirable that adequate measures 
should be taken by the State to ensure that 
employers, officials and workers are acquaint- 
ed with the provisions of the law and the 
measures to be taken for the protection of 
the health and safety of the workers, as, for 
example, by requiring the employer to post 
in his establishment an abstract of the re- 
quirements of the law. 


18. That, while it is recognised that very 
wide differences exist between the size and 
importance of one establishment and another, 
and that there may be special difficulties in 
countries or areas of a rural character where 
factories are widely scattered, it is desirable 
that, as far as possible, every establishment 
should be visited by an inspector for the 
purposes of general inspection not less fre- 
quently than once a year, in addition to any 
special visits that may be made for the pur- 
pose of investigating a particular complaint 
or for other purposes; and that large estab- 
lishmenis and establishments of which the 
management is unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of the protection of the health and 
safety of the workers, and establishments in 
which dangerous or unhealthy processes are 
carried on, should be visited much more fre- 
quently. Jt is desirable that, when any 
serious irregularity has been discovered in an 
establishment, it should be revisited by the 
inspector at an early date with a view to 
ascertaining whether the irregularity has been 
remedied. 


D. Co-operation of employers and workers. 


19. That it is essential that the workers 
and their representatives should be afforded 
every facility for communicating freely with 
the inspectors as to any defect or breach of 
the law in the establishment in which they 
are employed; that every such complaint 
should as far as possible be investigated 
promptly by the inspector; that the com- 
plaint should be treated as absolutely con- 
fidential by the inspector and that no intima- 
tion even should be given to the employer or 
his officials that the visit made for the pur- 
pose of investigation is being made in con- 
sequence of the receipt of a complaint. 


20. That, with a view to securing full co- 
operation of the employers and workers and 
their respective organisations in promoting a 
high standard in regard to the conditions 
affecting the health and safety of the workers, 
it is desirable that the inspectorate should 
confer from time to time with the repre- 
sentatives of the employers’ and workers’ 
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organisations as to the best measures to be 
taken for this purpose. 


IV. Inspectors’ Reports 


21. That inspectors should regularly sub- 
mit to their central authority reports framed 
on uniform lines dealing with their work and 
its results, and that the said authority should 
publish an annual report as soon as possible 
and in any case within one year after the 
end of the year to which it relates, contain- 
ing a general survey of the information 
furnished by the inspectors; that the calendar 
year should be uniformly adopted for these 
reports. 


22. That the annual general report should 
contain a list of the laws and regulations 
relating to conditions of work made during 
the year which it covers. 


23. That this annual report should also give 
the statistical tables necessary in order to 
provide all information on the organisation 
and work of the inspectorate and on the 
results obtained. The information supplied 
should as far as possible state: 
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(a) The strength and organisation of the 
staff of the inspectorate; 
(b) The number of establishments cover- 


ed by the laws and regulations, classified by 
industries and indicating the number of 
workers employed (men, women, young per- 
sons, children); 


(c) The number of visits of inspection 
made for each class of establishment with 
an indication of the number of workers 
employed in the establishments inspected 
(the number of workers being taken to be 
the number employed at the time of the 
first visit of the year), and the number of 
establishments inspected more than once 
during the year; 


(d) The number and nature of breaches 
of the laws and regulations brought before 
the competent authorities and the number 
and nature of the convictions by the com- 
petent authority; 


(e) The number, nature and the cause 
of accidents and occupational diseases no- 
tified, tabulated according to class of 
establishment. 





INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR STATISTICIANS 


Held at Geneva, October 29-November 3, 1923. 


AN International Conference of La- 

bour Statisticians was held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, under the auspices 
of the International Labour Office from 
October 29 to November 3, 1923. The 
Conference was held for the purpose 
of discussing methods of facilitating the 
exchange of data regarding labour con- 
ditiong between countries, with refer- 
ence more particularly to the classifica- 
tion of industries and occupations, the 
statistics of wages and hours of labour, 
and the statistics of industrial acci- 
dents. Mr. R. H. Coats, Dominion Sta- 
tistician, attended on behalf of the 
Government of Canada. 


Mr. Coats’ report on this gathering 
was presented to the Minister of Labour 
on December 15 and is in part as fol- 
lows: 

Opening Proceedings 
The Conference was opened on October 29, 


by Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, fifty-four delegates 


-more 


representing thirty-three different countries 
being present. The Director in addressing the 
delegates reviewed the progress of interna- 
tional labour statistics under the Office, and 
dealt in general terms with the agenda of the 
present Conference, pointing out that reports 
on the three principal items had been prepared 
by the Office and distributed to the delegates. 
The main purpose of the Conference, he stated, 
was scientific discussion, the findings not being 
binding, though the supreme object was to 
arrive at conclusions that would be found work- 
able by the different countries of the world. 
In conclusion, the Conference was requested to 
nominate officers to direct its work. In 


‘response the Conference unanimously elected 


Mr. Armand Julin, Secretary General of. the 
Belgian Ministry of Labour and Administra- 
tion, as President, and Messrs. Coats (Canada), 
Solinas (Italy), and Platzer (Germany) as 
Vice-Presidents. 


The President, on taking the chair, delivered 
a valuable address on the origin and develop- 
ment of labour statistics and on the broad 
principles and methods at present in use in the 
important countries. The Conference 
then divided into committees for the detailed 
study of the three quesions on the agenda, 
Mr. Hilton (Great Britain) being appointed 
Chairman of the Committee on the Classifica- 
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tion of Industry and Occupations, Mr. Huber 
(France), Chairman of the Committee on Sta- 
tistics of Wages and Hours of Labour, and Mr. 
Bohren (Switzerland), Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Statistics of Industrial Accidents. 
The committees met alternately in so far as 
was found practicable. 


Resolutions 


Classification of Industries and Occupations. 

The Committee held four sittings, and gave 
very thorough discussion to the intricate and 
difficult problem of classification. The resolu- 


tions originally tabled by the International’ 


Labour Office were as a result considerably 
modified. Full opportunity was afforded in 
this connection of explaining the system in use 
in Canada whereby different principles of 
classification are employed, but no two prin- 
ciples are included within the same category, 
thus rendering all group totals as comprehen- 
sive and accurate as the statistical items will 
permit, and enabling comparisons to be made 
between different statistical fields on the same 
basis. The text of the resolutions as finally 
passed by the Committee and subsequently 
adopted at the plenary session of the Con- 
ference was as follows: ; 

1. Ceeupied persons should be classified in 
the first instance according to the industry in 
which they are employed, and within each 
industry they may be further classi- 
fied according to their individual oc- 
cupations. When it is not possible to give 
this double elassification in sufficient detail 
to show the total number of workers in each 
individual occupation, it is necessary to make 
a second classification of all occupied per- 
sons according to their individual occupa- 
tions, so that for comparative purposes two 
separate classifications for all workers will 
be available (a) by industry and (b) by 
individual occupation. 

2. A. PRIMARY PRODUCTION. 
I. Agriculture and pasturing, forestry, 
hunting, fishing, ete. 
Li, Moning, quarrying. (ete: 1.61. €xy 
traction. of minerals. 

B. SEcoNDARY PRODUCTION. 

ITI. Manufacturing industries, etce., 
ie., the transformation or mo- 
dification of materials together 
with the construction of build- 
ings, roads, ete., and the repair 
of finished products. 


C, SERVICES. 
IV. Transport and communication. 
V. Commerce, finance and trade. 
VI. Public administration and de- 
fence. 

VII. Professional services. 

VIII. Domestic and personal, ie., the 
supply of ‘‘board and lodging’’, 
and in rendering personal ser- 
vices for which remuneration is 
paid. 
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3. In classifying manufacturing industr’ s 
the establishment, considered as a. technical 
unit, should be taken as basis. 


4, In the absence of an agreed classification 
of industries and as a preparation for such a 
classification, and in order to facilitate in- 
ternational comparison, the groupings of in- 
dustries used in the different countries should 
be so sub-divided that it would always be pos- 
sible to secure separate information concern- 
ing an adequately complete number of indus- 
tries included in a provisional list drawn up in 
alphabetical order, which might be prepared 
by the International Labour Office after con- 
sultation with statistical services or any or- 
ganizations which might usefully assist in this 
work. 


5. It is desirable for purposes of interna- 
tional comparison that each country should 
publish definitions of the occupational, indus- 
trial and other terms most commonly used in 
that country in connection with its labour 
statistics. 


Wages and Hours of Labour. 


The resolutions passed on the recommenda- 
tion of this Committee, which held three ex- 
tended sittings, were as follows: 


Detailed statistics of rates of wages, of ac- 
tual earnings and of normal and actual hours 
of labour should be collected and published in 
each country as frequently as possible, account 
being taken of the special circumstances and 
conditions obtaining in each case. With a view 
to facilitating international comparisons, the 
responsible authorities in each country should, 
as far as practicable, observe the following 
principles: 

(1) At regular intervals and at least once 
a year should be published: 

(a) statutory minimum rates; 

(b) rates fixed in collective agreements; 

(c) rates accepted by organizations of em- 

ployers and workpeople for typical 
categories of workers. 


(2) In order to provide an indication of the 
general course of the wage movement, infor- 
mation should be published at more frequent 
intervals as to the nature and amount of any 
changes resulting from alterations in the sta- 
tutory minimum rates or arranged between 
organizations of employers and workpeople. 
Particulars should be given of changes in the 
normal hours of labour and of alterations in 
the level of piece work rates. 


(3) At regular intervals, not less than once 
a year, average actual earnings and actual 
hours of labour during a typical week should be 
given for each of the principal industries, and 
based on data supplied by representative em- 
ployers. 


(4) From the data indicated above, index 
numbers should be computed to show the 
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general course of changes in nominal wage 
rates and in actual earnings. Index numbers 
of the purchasing power of the wages should 
also be caleulated by relating changes in ac- 
tual earnings to changes in the cost of living, 
the necessary precautions being taken to en- 
sure that the two series of data are com- 
parable. 


The nominal wages employed in computing 
the index numbers should be given in every 
ease. 


(5) At less frequent intervals general wage 
censuses should be taken, information being 
obtained from the pay sheets of employers, to 
show rates of wages and the actual earnings 
in a typical week. The information should be 
given by industries, districts, occupations and 
sex, and a distinction should be made between 
adults and young persons. 


Until the principles enunciated above have 
been applied in the different countries, sta- 
tisties of wages and hours of labour should at 
least give: 

(1) Current rates of wages (hourly or 
weekly) and normal hours of work of typical 
categories of time workers; and at regular 
intervals averages weighted according to the 
number of workers to whom the data apply 
both for such eategories and for all categories 
combined. 


(2) Actual and full-time earnings and hours 
of labour of typical categories of workers, es- 
pecially those paid on piece work. Such statis- 
tics should be available for sample periods at 
least once a year. 


(3) Real wage index numbers based on 
nominal wage and cost of living index num- 
bers. 

Industrial Accidents 


The Committee held five sittings and re- 
ported the following resolutions, which were 
accepted by the plenary Conference: 


The Conference, believing that it is only by 
progressive and continued efforts that an in- 
ternational standardization of schemes of sta- 
tistics of industrial accidents can be obtained; 
considering it impossible, at least at present, 
to amend the laws in force in the various 
countries so as to make it possible to compare 
the statistics resulting from their provisions, 
and recognizing that the definition of industrial 
accident differs in the various countries; adopts 
the following resolution: 


1. Classification of Industrial Accidents: 


Industrial aecidents should be classified ac- 
cording to the industry of the injured worker, 
the cause of accidents, the extent and degree 
of disability, the location of the injury and 
the nature thereof. 


(a) The classification of industrial accidents 
according to the industry of the injured worker 
should be in accordance with the general 
scheme given in the Report on Systems of 
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Classification of Industries and Occupations 
with such sub-divisions as will allow special 
consideration to be given to industries with a 
relatively high accident rate. 


(b) The classification of accidents accord- 
ing to the cause of accident should as far as 
possible be in accordance with the table given 
below, with such sub-divisions as may be 
considered necessary. 


I. Machinery. 

(a) Prime-movers. 

(b) Transmission machinery. 

(ec) Lifting machinery. 

(d) Working machinery. 

Transport. 

(a) Railways. 

(b) Ships. 

(ec) Vehicles. 

Explosions—Fire. 

Poisonous, hot or corrosive substances. 
Electricity. 

Falls of persons. 

Stepping on or striking against objects. 
Falling objects. 

Falls of ground. 

Handling without machinery. 

Hand tools. 

Animals. 

Miscellaneous. 


TY. 


Ltt. 
IV. 
a 
VI. 
Mit. 
OLED: 
Tea 
a, 
er, 
XII. 
XT EY 


(c) In the classification of accidents accord- 
ing to the extent and degree of disability a dis- 
tinction should be made between fatal and non- 
fatal accidents and between temporary and 
permanent disabilities. 


Temporary disability should be classified 
according to duration and uniformity should be 
obtained by using the following groups: 


|e: 
a8 

| i 
IV. 
Ve, 


weeks or less. 

over 2 and up to 4 weeks. 

over 4 and up to 13 weeks. 

over 13 weeks and up to 6 months. 

over 6 months and up to 1 year. 
VI. over 1 year and up to 2 years. 

VII. over 2 years and up to 3 years. 

Permanent disabilities should be classified 
be degree and uniformity should be obtained 
by using the following groups: 

I. Under 20 per cent disability. 

It. 20 and under 40 per cent. 

III. 40 and under 60 per cent. 
IV. 60 and under 80 per cent. 
V. 80 and under 100 per cent. 
VI. 100 per cent. 

Permanent disabilities should be classified at 
the time they are recognized as such. 

(d) The location of injury should be clearly 
distinguished from the nature of injury. The 
most suitable classification is that of the com- 
mon anatomical divisions of the body, viz: 

I. head; 

FY. dunk: 

III. upper extremities; 

IV. lower extremities; 
V. general. 
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Each of these groups should be sub-divided 
if necessary. 


(e) The nature of injury should be classified 
as follows: 


TI. contusions and abrasions; 
IT. burns and sealds; 
III. concussions; 
IV. cuts and lacerations; 
V. punctured wounds; 
VI. amputations; 
VII. dislocations ; 
VIII. fractures; 
TX. sprains and strains; 
X. asphyxiation ; 
XI. drowning; 
XII. other injuries. 
Note.—In publishing the above statistics a 
note should be added on the following points; 
1. the scope of the legislation ; 
2. the system of insurance (compulsory or 
optional) ; 
3. the nature of the accidents included; 
4. the methods of reporting the accidents 
and of compiling the statistics ; 
> a summary of the benefits given to the 
injured or to their dependents. 


In countries in which diseases are compen- 
sated ag accidents, they should, whereever pos- 
sible, be distinguished separately in the tables. 

Ti—Accident Rates. 


For industrial and international comparison, 
it is essential to caleulate frequency rates and 
severity rates. 


(a) The frequency rate should if possible be 
caleulated by dividing the number of accidents 
(multipled by 100,000) by the number of hours 
of working time. 


Where practical difficulties prevent the cal- 
culation of the number of hours of working 
time, this number should be replaced by the 
number of full-time workers, ie., the number 


CANADIAN LAWS GOVERNING 


N view of the ever-increasing number 

of women engaged in industry it may 
be of interest to examine the various 
Canadian laws which have been made 
for their protection. | 

The summary given below deals with 
legislation which applies to women only. 
Thus the workmen’s compensation acts, 
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of working days divided by 300 or the average 
number of workers, as may be best suited to 
the economic and social needs of the country 
or industry concerned. 


Recommendaticn. 


It is hoped that countries in which compensa- 
tion is invariably paid in the form of pensions - 
will forward for compilation by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office the necessary details for 
the determination of the mortality rates among 
persons injured in industrial accidents, so as 
to establish the degree in which this mortality 
is influenced by the age of the pensioner, by 
the time lapsing since the conelusion of medical 
treatment and by the extent of industrial ca- 
pacity. 

Conclusion 


In conclusion I should like to refer to the 
constructive nature of the discussions through- 
out, and the spirit of cordiality that charac- 
terized. the various sessions. There was ap- 
parent in every quarter a desire to reach con- 
clusions that would be generally acceptable, 
end that could be adopted as a working basis 
throughout the world. A further gratifying 
feature was the recognition of the fact that 
labour statistics must be considered as part of 
general statistics, and that International co- 
ordination in labour statistics can only be es- 
tablished and maintained in contact with the 
statistics of population, trade, production, ete. 
Particularly was this true of the discussion 
on classification, the all-embracing nature of 
which was fully recognized and of the dis- 
cussion on wages and hours, the intimate con- 
nection of which with cost of living and prices 
statistics (now under advisement by the League 
of Nations Secretariat) is obvious. In the 
gsvowth of internationalism, the need for com- 
parable statistics between country and country 
has been of late increasingly felt. it can be 
met only by the assumption of a broad out- 
look upon the statistical problem by interna- ~ 
tional authorities, and by complete co-operation 
between the agencies operating in the different 
statistical fields. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


which benefit the wife or widow of an 
accident victim as well as the injured 
of both sexes, have been omitted. On 
the other hand, the laws providing for 
mothers’ allowances have been included 
although, strictly considered, they fall 


more within the sphere of social than 


labour legislation. 
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Employment of Women in Factories 


All parts of Canada except Prince 
Edward Island and the Yukon have 
laws providing for the inspection and 
regulation of factories and all of these 
laws contain special clauses designed to 
protect women workers from accident 
or injury to health. 


Hours oF LABOUR 


The Alberta factory law does not con- 
tain any provision limitine daily or 
weekly hours of employment of women 
except that prohibiting night work as 
noted below. The Alberta Minimum 
Wage Board, however, which has au- 
thority to fix maximum hours of labour 
as well as minimum wages, has issued 
an order which establishes a 48-hour 
week for women in the manufacturing 
industry. Emergency overtime is allow- 
ed but the total number of hours in- 
cluding overtime may not exceed 52 
hours in any three weeks of any calen- 
dar month. 


British Columbia hag fixed an 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week for women em- 
ployed in factories; Manitoba has a 
statutory 9-hour day and 54-hour week. 
The Minimum Wage Board in the latter 
Province hag juridiction over hours of 
labour and has fixed a 9-hour day with 
a 48 to 54-hour week for most classes 
of establishments. This Act and the 
orders made thereunder supersede other 
Acts in case of conflict. The Ontario, 
Quebee and New Brunswick laws estab- 
lish a 10-hour day and 60-hour week. 
The Ontario statute forbids a woman 
who has been employed on any day for 
the maximum number of hours to be 
employed in any other factory on the 
same day. If she has worked in one 
factory for less than the permitted 
number of hours she may not work in 
another factory for longer than will 
complete the maximum number of hours 
allowed by the Act. In all these pro- 
vinees a different apportionment of the 
hours per day may be made in order to 
Secure a shorter day’s work on Satur- 
day. The Ontario Minimum Wage 


Board, which in 1922 was given autho- 
rity to fix hours of labour for women, 
has not yet issued any orders dealing 
therewith. Saskatchewan has _ estab- 
lished a 48-hour week but does not re- 
gulate the arrangement of hours per 
day. The powers of the Minimum Wage 
Board in regard to hours of labour are 
in this province subject to the provi- 
sions of the Factories Act. Nova Scotia 
does not lay down any rule regarding 
the length of the normal working day, 
The Minimum Wage law of this Pro- 
vince, which would empower a Mini- 
mum Wage Board appointed under its 
provisions to fix hours of labour as well 
as minimum wages, has not yet been put 
in force. Under the Factories Act, how- 
ever, the inspector may, owing to acci- 
dent or emergency, permit extension of 
the hours of labour for women up to a 
limit of 12144 hours per day and 7214 
hours per week. All the other provin- 
ces, with the exception of Alberta, have 
similar provisions for extension of work- 
ing hours by the inspector for special — 
reasons, British Columbia allowing’ a 
9-hour day and 54-hour week, Manitoba 
a 12-hour day and 60-hour week, New 
Brunswick a 1314-hour day and 81-hour 
week, Ontario a 10-hour day and a 60- 
hour week, Quebee a 12-hour day and 
72-hour week and Saskatchewan a 1214- 
hour day and 721%-hour week in such 
eases. Quebec allows such exemption to 
be granted for a period of six weeks, 
but all other provinces limit it to 36 
days in any 12 months. 


With regard to meal hours, the Nova 
Scotia law directs that 34 of an hour 
shall be allowed on each normal day for 
a noon-day meal, while the other pro- 
vinces give one hour. When special 
permit is given for emergency work to 
be carried on later than 6 p.m. the 
Quebee law provides that 30 minutes 
must be allowed for an evening meal. 
The other provinces have a similar rule 
for women working after 7 p.m., New 
Brunswick allowing one hour and the 
other provinces 45 minutes. 
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In Quebec the employer in a factory 
must keep a register in which are enter- 
ed the hours of labour of female employ- 
ees for each day and week. In all other 
provinces except Alberta such a register 
must be kept during periods when 
emergency overtime is worked. All 
provinces require the employer to keep 
a notice of the working hours permitted 
to women employees posted in the fac- 
tory. 

Nieut Work 


Although Canada has not ratified the 
Convention adopted by the Internatio- 
nal Association for Labour Legislation 
at Berne in 1906 prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women at night, all the 
provincial laws restrict such work to 
some degree. Alberta forbids factory 
work for women between the hours of 
11 pm. and 7 am., except by special 
written permission of an inspector. The 
British Columbia Factories Act prohi- 
bits work between 8 p.m. and 7 a.m., 
even in cases where overtime is worked 
owing to accident or emergency. The 
Night Employment of Women Act 
which was passed by the Legislature 
of this Province in 1921 in order to 
earry out the Draft Convention of the 
International Labour Conference at 
Washington regarding Night Work, 
eomes into force only by proclama- 
tion of the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council, coneurrently with or after 
the passing of similar legislation 
in the other provinces. This Act 
would apply to all industrial un- 
dertakings and fix the same limit as 
the Factories Act, but would permit 
the night period to be reduced to ten 
hours on 60 days in the year in excep- 
tional circumstances or in seasonal un- 
dertakings. Exception would also be 
made in ease of unforeseen interrup- 
tion of work and where night labour 
might be necessary to preserve raw ma- 
terials from certain loss. 


The Manitoba Factories Act forbids 
the employment of women between 10 
p.m. and 7 a.m. even in cases where 
exemption from normal working hours 
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is granted. In many classes of tacto- 
ries in this Province the Minimum Wage 
Board has deereed that women may not 
start work before 7 a.m. on normal 
working days. The closing hours fixed 
by the Board vary from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


The New Brunswick Factories Act 
forbids the employment of women bet-. 
ween the hours of 10.30 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
even in cases where the inspector has 
granted exemption owing to emergency 
or accident. This Act does not, how- 
ever, apply to lobster, fish or fruit- 
canning establishments. 


In Nova Scotia women may not be 
employed under any circumstances be- 
tween 9 p.m. and 6 a.m., except on not 
more than twenty days during the 
months from July to October inclusive 
when the night period may be shortened 
in establishments where the canning or 
desiccating of fruit and vegetables is 
earricd on. 


In Ontario work between 6.30 p.m. 
and 6 am. is not allowed except in 
eases of emergency: when the closing 
hour may be 9 p.m. 


Quebee prohibits work later than 9 
In cotton and 
woollen factories women may not be em- 
ployed between 6.30 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


he Saskatchewan factory law for- 
bids work to a later hour than 6.30 p.m. 
except by written permit of an ins- 
pector. When exemption is granted in 
the matter of working hours owing to 
accident or emergency, “women must 
cease work at 10 p.m. and not resume 
it until 7 a.m. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Nearly all the factory acts make it 
illegal to employ a woman in such a 
manner that her health is hkely to be 
permanently injured. In all the pro- 
vinees except New Brunswick, female 
employees may not take meals in a room 
where a manufacturing process is being 
earried on if forbidden to do so by an 
inspector. In Quebec this rule apples 
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to all workers who must in all cases be 
provided with a room where they may 
warm their food and, in bad weather, 
take their meals, sheltered from cold, 
rain and snow. In Alberta,. British Co- 
lumbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Sas- 
katchewan, the employer must, if dir- 
ected by the inspector, provide a suit- 
able dining-room at his own expense 
where the women employees may take 
their meals. 


The Quebee law requires that chairs 
with a suitable back be provided for all 
employees whose occupation permits 
them to be seated. Ontario makes a 
similar rule for women workers. In the 
latter provinee factories where thirty- 
five or more women are employed must 
have dressing-rooms and eating-rooms 
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with a matron in charge, except in cases 
where the inspector gives written ex- 
emption to the employer. 


In Quebee women may not perform 
any operation connected with belting or 
other modes of transmission and in the 
other provinces they are forbidden to 
elean such machinery as mill-gearing 
while it is in motion. 


The factory laws of Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec and Sas- 
katehewan direct all women to wear 
their hair closely plaited and fastened 
closely to their heads or confined in a 
cap or net. In New Brunswick, Mani- 
toba, British Columbia and Saskatche- 
wan no woman may work between the 
fixed and traversing part of any self- 
acting machine while it is in motion. 


Employment of Women in Mines 


All parts of Canada with the excep- 
tion of New Brunswick have laws gov- 
erning the inspection and regulation of 
raines. Those of Manitoba, Nova Sco- 
tia, and the Yukon do not contain any 
provisions regarding the employment 
cf women; Quebee and Saskatchewan 
forbid their employment in the work- 


ings of a mine; the Metalliferous Mines 
Inspection Act of British Columbia 
pronibits work below ground, while the | 
Coal Mines Regulation Act of that Pro- 
vince as well as the mining laws of Al- 


berta and Ontario forbid their employ- 
ment except in clerical or domestic 
work. 


Employment of Women in Shops 


Hours or Larour 


In the Province of Manitoba, the 
Shops Regulation Act fixes the maxi- 
mum hours of labour for women in 
shops at 14 per day and 60 per week. 
Himergeney work may, however, be done 
under written permission of an inspec- 
tor, but in no case may weekly hours 
be more than 70. Women may be em- 
ployed between the hours of 8 a.m. and 
10 p.m. on the day before a statutory 
holiday and from December 14-24, both 
inclusive, in each year. The Minimum 
Wage Board of this Province hag estab- 
lished in the City of Brandon an 814- 
hour day and 48-hour week for the 
months from June to September ineln- 
sive with one half-holiday each week 
and cne week’s vacation with pay at 
the usual rate. <A 51-hour week is fixed 


for the remainder of the year. Satur- 
day working hours throughout the year 
may be 11%. During Fair Week and on 
seven days immediately before Christ- 
mas hours of work may be 114% per 
cay but may not exceed 51 per week. 
Tn stores commonly open in the even- 
ings and on Sundays the maximum 
working week is 52-hours. One full day 
off must be given in each week. Over- 
ime in all cases is limited to three days 
a week with extra payment at not less 
than the regular rate. In the other 
cities in the Province an 814-hour day 
and 50-hour week is fixed for depart- 
mental stores with a Saturday half- 
holiday during June-August inclusive. 
In 5-10-15e. stores a 9-hour day and 48- 
hour week is established with 1114- 
hours on Saturdays and a 53-hour week 
during the month of December. One 
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half-holiday must be given each week 
except during the month of December. 
For standard retail stores the Board has 
prescribed an 814-hour day except on 
Saturday when 1144-hours may be 
worked, and a 49-hour week except in 
December when 54-hours is permitted. 
One half-holiday must be given each 
week except during December. Em- 
ployees in shops or stores commonly 
open in the evenings or on Sunday or 
both, have a 50-hour week with one day 
off duty. In this province the Mini- 
mum Wage Act and orders made there- 
under supersede other acts and regula- 
tions in case of conflict. 

In Ontario, employment in shops is 
voverned by the Factory, Shop and Of- 
ize Building Act which provides for a 
10-hour day and 60-hour week. Work 


must not begin earlier than 7 a.m. nor 


end later than 6 pm. A woman who 
has been employed in a shop for the 
permitted number of hours may not be 
employed on the same day in another 
shop, nor may one who has been em- 
ployed for less than the maximum pe- 
riod in any shop be employed in anot- 
her shop for a longer time than will 
complete such maximum period. 
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The other provinces have made no 
reculations regarding the hours of lab- 
our for women in shops. 


HEALTH AND COMFORT. 


Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Nova Seotia, New Brunswick and On- 
tario have passed legislation requiring 
an employer to provide a suitable chair 
or seat for each woman worker and to 
allow her to use it when her work per- 
mits. 


In Alberta and Ontario shops are gov- 
erned by the Factories Acts and the 
clauses of those acts, which allow the 
inspector to forbid the taking of meals 
in a room where a manufacturing pro- 
cess is going on and to direct that the 
employer provide a_ suitable dining- 
room at his own expense, apply to shops 
also. In Ontario the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act requires the em- 
ployer in a shop where thirty-five or 
more females are employed to provide 
suitable dressing-rooms and dining- 
rooms with a matron in attendance. 
The inspector may, however, exempt 
the employer from compliance with this 
regulation. 


Employment of Women in Laundries 


In all provinces except in Nova Sco- 
tia, laundries, excluding home laun- 
dries, are subject to regulation under 
the factory acts so that provisions in 
regard to hours of labour, night work, 
ete., given above for factories apply to 
laundries also. In Manitoba, Chinese 
laundries are covered by the Act. In 
Alberta an order of the Minimum Wage 
Beard relating to laundries fixes a 48- 
hour week for female employees. EKmer- 
gency overtime is allowed, however, but 
must not exceed 52 hours in any 3 weeks 
of any ealendar month. Laundry work- 
ers in Manitoba may be employed for 


9 hours per day and 52 per week under 
an order of the Minimum Wage Board. 
The Minimum Wage Act and orders 
made thereunder supersede other acts 
and regulations in ease of conflict. 

The Female Employment Act of Sas- 
katehewan requires that any person em- 
ploying a white women or girl in any 
capacity which necessitates her residing, 
lodging or working in a laundry must 
first obtain a special licence from the 
municipality in which such laundry is 
situated. Special provisions regarding 
Chinese laundries may be found under 
the heading Employment by Orientals. 


Employment of Women in Hotels and Restaurants 


The Factories Act of Alberta defines 
a ‘‘Shop to include a restaurant, so 
that the regulations laid down for shops 
apply to restaurants also. The Mini- 


mum Wage Board of the province has 
decreed a 48-hour week for workers in 
restaurants, hotels and refreshment 
rooms with provision for overtime in 
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emergency cases. Such overtime must 
not exceel 52 hours in any 3 weeks of 
any calendar month. 


In British Columbia the Minimum 
Wage Board order dealing with the 
Public Housekeeping Occupation, which 
includes waitresses, cooks, etc., in res- 
taurants, hotels, tea-rooms and similar 
establishments fixes a 48-hour week with 
provision for emergency overtime up 
to 52 hours, payable at time and one- 
half. 

The Manitoba Minimum Wage Board 
has prescribed a 10-hour day and 48- 
hour week with one full day off each 
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week. In cases of emergency a permit 
for overtime may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Labour but hours of work 
may not exceed 11 per day and over- 
time may not amount to more than 6 
hours per week nor be worked on more 
than 20 days in the year. 


In Saskatchewan the Minimum Wage 
Board has fixed a 10-hour day and 50- 
hour week in the case of establishments 
open to the public on six days of the 
week only; a 56-hour week is permitted 
for establishments which are open 7 
days per week. A permit must be ob- 
tained for overtime. 


Employment of Women by Orientals 


Legislation prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women by Orientals has been 
enacted in British Columbia, Ontario 
and Manitoba. In the case of the two 
last-named provinces the law comes into 
force only on proclamation by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council and has not 
yet been put in force. The British Co- 
lumbia law provides that no person may 
employ in any capacity a white woman 
or girl or permit any white woman or 
girl to reside or lodge in or work in or, 
save as a bona fide customer, to frequent 
any restaurant, laundry or other place 
of business or amusement owned, kept 
or managed by any Chinese person. 
The Manitoba Act makes the same pro- 
visions but includes employment by 
Japanese and other Orientals in the pro- 
hibition. At the last session of the Legis- 


lature of this Province a clause was 
added to the Winipeg City Charter en- 
abling that city to pass by-laws prohi- 
biting the employment, except by spe- 
cial license of any female person in any 
hotel, restaurant, refreshment or enter-_ 
tainment room or laundry, owned, 
managed or conducted by a Chinese 
person. In Ontario no Chinese person 
may employ in any capacity or have 
under his direction or control any fem- 
ale white person in any factory, restau- 
rant or laundry. The Female Employ- 
ment Act in Saskatchewan requires any 
person employing a white woman or girl 
in any capacity which necessitates her 
residing, lodging or working in any res- 
taurant or laundry to obtain a special 
license from the municipality in which 
such restaurant or laundry is situated. 


Employment of Women in Bar-Rooms 


In Quebee and the Yukon no woman 
except the wife of a licensee may serve 
guests in a bar-room.. In Manitoba no 
woman except the wife or daughter of 
the licensee may be so employed without 


a special permit from the Director of 
Public Accommodation. Similar provi- 
sions in Alberta and Saskatchewan laws 
were repealed by prohibition measures 
in those provinces. 


Employment of Women in Labour Camps 


Ontario is the only province which 
regulates the employment of women in 
labour camps. Such employment is 
only allowed under permit issued by 
the Deputy Minister of Labour subject 


to compliance by the employer with 
rules respecting sanitary conditions, 
hours of labour, proper food and 
supervision, including the appointment 
of a suitable matron. 
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Moral Protection 


A section of the Criminal Code of 
Canada makes any one guilty of an in- 
dictable offence and subject to two 
years’ imprisonment who seduces or has 
illicit connection with any girl ‘pre- 


viously chaste and under the age of 
twenty-one years who is in his employ 
or under his control or direction or re- 
ceives her wages or salary directly 
or indirectly from him. 


Minimum Wages 


All the provinces of Canada except 
Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick have minimum wage laws on their 
statute books, but those of Quebee and 
Nova Scotia have not yet been put in 
force. The Nova Scotia law becomes 
operative only on proclamation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, which 
has not been made, and no commission 
has been appointed under authority of 
the Quebee law. The minimum wage 
acts are administered by boards or 
commissions of from three to five mem- 
bers including (except in Alberta) one 
or two women. In Manitoba employers 
and employees must be represented by 
two members each. In all provinces 
except Quebec the Board has authority 
to fix hours of labour as well as min- 
imum wages, but in Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan this authority is subject 
to the provisions of the Factories Acts. 
In Alberta the determination of the 
Board with respect to periods of em 
ployment shifts supersedes the provi- 
sion of the Factories Act. The Alberta 
Act covers all female workers except 


domestic servants in places on. the sche- 
dule to the Act. British Columbia in- 
cludes all female employees except farm 
workers, fruit pickers and domestic ser- 
vants, and Ontario all except farm la- 
bourers and domestic servants. The 
Quebee Act applies to workers in in- 
dustrial establishments only and that 
of Saskatchewan to shops and factories 
in cities, while the Manitoba law covers 
employees in offices, places of amuse- 
ment, mail order houses, factories and 
shops (ineluding hotels and _ restau- 
rants) in eities. In Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan the application of the Act 
may be extended to parts of the pro- 
vinces other than cities. All the laws 
make provision for special rates for 
handicapped workerg and apprentices. 
The boards of Alberta, British Colum- 
bia and Ontario have authority to sum- 
mon conferences composed of equal re- 
presentatives of employers and em- 
ployees in any industry, together with 
one or more disinterested persons, to 
discuss and make recommendation re- 
garding the minimum wage to be estab- 
lished in that industry. 


Harnings of Married Women 


The Territory of the Yukon and all 
the provinees of Canada except Quebec 
have laws protecting the earnings of a 
married woman which entitle her to 
hold and dispose of as her separate pro- 
perty all wages, earnings, money or 
property gained by her in any employ- 


ment, business or occupation which she 
carries on separately from her husband 
or by the exercise of any literary, artis- 
tie or scientific skill. In Manitoba this 
law is subject to the provisions of the 
Dower Act and to the trusts of any 
settlement. 


Maternity Protection 


The Maternity Protection Act of Bri- 
tish Columbia was passed by the Legis- 
lature in order to carry out the provi- 
sion of the Draft Convention on that 
subject adopted’ by the International 
Labour Conference at Washington in 


1919. This Act forbids the employ- 
ment of any woman in any industrial 
or commercial undertaking during the 
six weeks following her confinement and 
permits her, on production of a medical 
certificate, to leave her work for six 
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weeks prior to the probable date of con- 
finement, and limits the right of an em- 
ployer to dismiss her during her ab- 
sence. This Act also provides that a 
woman who is nursing her child must 
be allowed half an hour twice a day 
during working hours for that purpose. 

A resolution passed in 1920 under the 
authority of the Public Health Act of 
the Provinee of Saskatchewan author- 
izes the payment of a sum not exceed- 


Mothers’ 
Five of the Canadian provinces, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 


Ontario and Saskatchewan, have made 
provision by law for the payment of 
allowances. to indigent mothers. In 
Nova Seotia a committee was appointed 
in 1919 to inquire into the matter and 
brought in a report in 1921 reecommend- 
ing that such an act be passed, but no 
action has yet been taken. 

In all the provinces which make pro- 
vision for allowances, a widow or the 
wife of an inmate of a hospital for the 
insane in Canada is eligible. British 
Columbia and Ontario include also de- 
serted wives, and these two provinces, as 
well as Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
include the wife of a man who is so 
physically disabled that he is unable 
to support his family. British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan also 
authorize an allowance to the wife of an 
inmate of a penitentiary. In Alberta 
the Superintendent of Dependent and 
Delinquent Children may recommend 
that assistance be given to a woman en- 
titled to and requiring it even if no 
appleation has been made by her or on 
her behalf. In the other four provinces 
a suitable foster-mother or other per- 
son whose case is a proper one for assis- 
tance may receive it. The Manitoba 
Act does not require residence for any 
specified time prior to application. Al- 
berta requires the beneficiary to have 
been a resident of the province at the 
time of the passing of the Act, or the 
wife of a man who was resident in the 
province at the time of his death or 
of his becoming disabled. Saskatche- 
wan requires of the beneficiary two 
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ing $25 to assist any expectant mother 
who, for financial reasons, may be un- 
able to procure the necessary medical, 
hospital or nursing aid or clothing for 
herself or her expected child. Applica- 
tion should be made to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Health through the 
vital statistics registrar of the district 
in which the woman resides. This aid 
is not given in cities or towns but is 
intended for those in outlying districts. 


Pensions 
years’ residence in Canada, one year 
being spent within the Province, and 


Ontario requires two years’ residence 
in the province. In British Columbia 
18 months’ residence in the province 
is necessary, and the husband must also 
have been a resident at the time of 
death, disablement or incarceration. 
The two last-named provinces require 
the applicant to be a British subject. 

The maximum age of children for 
whom benefit is payable is sixteen years 
in British Columbia, Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan. In Alberta it is 16 years 
for girls and 15 years for boys, while 
the Manitoba law does not fix any age 
limit. In Ontario the mother of one child 
under 16 years of age is not eligible 
for an allowance unless she has also the 
care of a permanently disabled husband 
or invalid child over sixteen years of 
age. In the other provinces the mother 
cf one child may become a_ bene- 
ficiary under the Act. 

The British Columbia law limits the 
amount of the allowance to $42.50 per 
month for a mother with one child un- 
der sixteen years of age, with an addi- 
tional payment of $7.50 for each addi- 
tional child under 16 years of age. Pro- 
vision is also made in this Act for the 
cessation of payments upon the remar- 
rying of the mother. In the other pro- 
vinces the administrators of the acts 
have authority to fix the amount of the 
allowance. 

The Ontario and Saskatchewan Acts 
contain clauses providing that arrange- 
ments may be made with other provinces 
for reciprocal treatment of bene- 
ficiaries. 
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CHILD LABOUR IN CANADA 


Summary of Provincial Laws regulating the Employment of Children in 
Various Occupations. 


HE regulation of the employment of 

children and young persons 1s one 
of the subjects which fall within the 
scope of provincial rather than Dom- 
inion legislative authority. Most of the 
laws in Canada relating to child labour 
are contained in the various provincial 
acts which provide for the regulation 
of factories, shops and offices. The em- 
ployment of children in mines, bake- 
shops, street trades, and other occupa- 
tions, is also restricted by legislation 
in several provinces. Besides these 


laws, which expressly limit or regulate 
the employment of child labour, the 
provincial school acts have an impor- 
tant bearing on the same subject, regu- 
lar employment being impossible for 
children who are under the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance. This con- 
nection is evident particularly in the 
use of employment certificates, based 
on educational tests, which are required 
as a condition of the employment of 
young persons in Quebee and Ontario, 
and with respect to particular occupa- 
tions, in other provinees. 


Laws governing attendance of Children at Scnool. 


The provincial laws governing the 
attendance of children at school contain 
the following provisions: 


Alberta. — Children in Alberta bet- 
ween the ages of seven and fifteen 
years must attend school, and no child 
under fifteen who has not a valid excuse 
may be employed by any person during 
school hours, excuses being valid for 
children whose services are needed in 
husbandry or for urgent and necessary 
household duties, or for the necessary 
maintenance of such child or of some 
person dependent upon him. A certifi- 
eate may, upon application by his 
parent or guardian to the school prin- 
cipal or other competent authority, be 
granted to a child under such special 
circumstances, but the exemption may 
not be for a period longer than six 
weeks during each school period. 


British Columbia. — The age of com- 
pulsory school attendance in this pro- 
vinee is from seven to fifteen years, ex- 
ceptions being made only for children 
whose education is being otherwise pro- 
vided for satisfactorily, or on account of 
sickness or some other unavoidable 
cause. 


Mamtoba. — No child under the age 
of fourteen years may be employed dur- 
ing school hours, but a certificate of 
exemption, covering a period of six 
weeks in any school term, may be grant- 
ed to a child over twelve years of age 
whose services are needed in husbandry 
or for urgent and necessary household 
duties. The age limit may be raised 
from fourteen to fifteen by any school 
board having an attendance officer on 
the passing of a by-law. 


New Brunswick. — A child under 
sixteen years of age may not be employ- 
ed during school hours in cities or in- 
corporated towns in which Part II of 
the School Attendance Act has been 
brought into force by a resolution, un- 
less a satisfactory school certificate is 
produced. No child under the age of 
thirteen years may at any time be em- 
ployed in any mechanical or manufac- 
turing establishment. 

Nova Scotra. — The age of compul- 
sory school attendance is between six 


‘and sixteen years in cities and incor- 


porated districts, and country districts 
may also widen the age limit, by vote, 
so as to include children within the 
same age limits, instead of those only 
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between seven and fourteen years. Any 
child of over twelve years who passes 


a satisfactory examination in Grade 7, - 


and a child of over thirteen years who 
satisfies the Board, the school principal, 
secretary, or other authorized person 
that 1t is necessary for him to go to 
work, ‘may be granted an employment 
certificate, good only for the work spe- 
cified thereon, and subject to a medical 
certificate. ‘Such children are. required 
to attend evening technical or other 
classes approved by the Board. 


Ontario. — The School Attendance 
Act forbids the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age during 
school hours, but a special certificate 
may be granted to a child by the school 
attendance officer for a period of not 
more than six weeks in each school term, 
on proof that the child’s services are 
required in urgent or necessary house- 
hold duties, or for the maintenance of 
himself or of some’ person dependent 
upon him. The Adolescent School At- 
tendance Act requires young persons 
between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age to attend school, unless excused for 
sufficient cause, and forbids their em- 
ployment except under a certificate of 
employment. In rural sections, how- 
ever, children within this age limit may 
be exempted if they are required for 
work at home. The operation of that 
section of the act which would require 
adolescents between sixteen and eight- 
een years of age to take part time cour- 


Employment of young 


Alberta.—No boy under the age of 
sixteen years may be employed in or 
about any mine below ground, no boy 
under fourteen above ground, and no 
boy between fourteen and sixteen above 
ground unless he can show a satisfac- 
tory certificate of his school standing. 
No girl of any age may be employed 
in or about a mine, above or below 
ground, except in an office. It is pro- 
vided further that no.boy under the age 
of eighteen years shall operate any ma- 
chinery, such as an engine, windlass or 
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ses of instruction for fixed periods, was 
deferred by the Legislature at its last 
session until September, 1925. 


Prince Edward Island. — The at- 
tendance at school of children between 
the ages of seven and thirteen years is 
required by law. 


Quebec.— There is no compulsory 
school attendance law in this province. 
The provisions in regard to employment 
certificates for young workers are con- 
tained in the law governing industrial 
establishments (see below under ‘‘Fae- 
tories’’). 


Saskatchewan. — The School Atten- 
dance Act provides that every child be- 
tween the ages of seven and fifteen 
years must attend school for the full 
term unless he has some person depen- 
dent upon him, or has some other valid 
excuse. No child without such excuse 
may be employed during school hours. 
Where the services of any child over 
thirteen years of age, who has passed 
Grade 5, are required in husbandry or 
for necessary household duties, the 
school trustees may grant a certificate 
exempting such ga child from school at- 
tendance for a period of not more than 
thirty days. 


Yukon Territory. — Children between 
the ages of seven and twelve years are 
required, unless they have a valid ex- 
cuse, to attend school for at least six- 
teen weeks each year, eight weeks of 
which must be consecutive. 


persons in mines. 


gin, for transferring men from one part 
of a mine to another, unless such ma- 
chinery is worked by a horse, in which 
case the age limit is sixteen years. 


British Columbia.—No boy under 
fifteen years of age may be employed 
in a coal mine, and no boy under four- 
teen years may be employed above 
ground. No girl may be employed either 
above or below. These prohibitions, 
however, do not apply to clerical work, 
or to work in a boarding house or resi- 
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dence at a colliery. In metal mines the 
age limit for boys is twelve years, and 
the employment of girls of any age 1s 
prohibited. No boy under sixteen years 
of age is permitted to operate machinery 
for moving material in a coal mine, 
while service elevator men must be at 
least twenty-two years old. In metal 
mines elevator men must be at least 
eighteen years of age. 


Manitoba and New. Brunswick. — In 
Manitoba there are no provisions regard- 
ing the employment of children and 
young persons in mines, and in New 
Brunswick there is no special law for 
the regulation of mining. 


Nova Scotia. — No boy under the age 
of sixteen years may be employed in or 
about a coal mine. In metal mines boys 
under twelve years of age may not be 
employed, and boys under sixteen may 
be employed only if they can produce 
a satisfactory school certificate. The 
hours of work of such juvenile labour 
is limited to ten in the day or fifty four 
in the week, except in emergencies. In 
the same class of mines service elevator 
men and those in charge of other ma- 
chinery for moving workmen must be 
over eighteen years of age, but where 
such machinery is worked by an animal 
a boy of fourteen years may act as 
driver. 


Ontario. — No boy under sixteen 
years of age may be employed in or 
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about a mine, and no boy under eight- 
een may be employed below ground. No 
girl may be employed except in clerical 
work. Operators of hoisting machinery 
for moving materials must be at least 
eighteen, and for moving persons at 
least twenty years of age. 


Quebec. — No boy under fifteen years 
of age may be employed underground 
in any mine or quarry, and no girl of 
any age may be employed in the working 
of any mine. For boys between fifteen 
and seventeen years of age the hours of 
work are limited to forty-eight per 
week. Elevator men for passengers 
must be at least twenty years of age, 
but for hoisting materials boys over six- 
teen years may be employed. Boys 
under that age may not be employed 
for the transmission of signals or orders 
for putting such machinery in motion. 


Saskatchewan.— No boy under four- 
teen years of age, and no girl of any 
age, may be employed in mine workings. 
Operators of passenger elevators must 
be at least eighteen years of age. 


Yukon Territory.k—No boy under 
twelve years of age may be employed 
below or above ground in a mine, and 
boys between twelve and sixteen years 
of age may be employed only when they 
ean show a school certificate. The hours 
of labour of such employees are limited 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in 
the week, except in emergencies, 


Employment of Children in Factories, Shops and Office Buildings. 


Alberta. —No boy or girl under fif- 
teen years of age may be employed in 
factories, shops or office buildings in 
cities and towns having a population 
of over five thousand. This regulation 
includes restaurants, but not hotels or 
boarding houses. Girls over fifteen are 
protected by the special provisions con- 
tained in the act with regard to female 
labour generally. 


British Columbia.—No boy under 
fourteen and no girl under fifteen years 
of age may be employed in a factory, 


except in the business of canning fish 
and work incidental thereto, and in fruit 
packing, but in these exceptional occu- 
pationg children may be employed only 
during the runs of fish, or during the 
fruit season. Girls over fifteen and un- 
der eighteen are included with women 
in sections which limit the working 
hours of female employees to eight in 
the day and forty eight in the week, 
except in emergencies, when nine hours 
in a day and fifty four hours in a week 
are allowed. The exceptional hours, 
however, must not continue longer than 
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thirty-six days in a year. Similarly 
young girls may not be employed bet- 
ween the hours of 8 p.m. and 7 a.m., 
and, in addition to the mid-day meal 
hour, forty five minutes must be allowed 
between 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. to every girl 
who is employed after 7 p.m. The 
limitations upon the hours of labour are 
not binding upon the employers of chil- 
dren and young girls in fish canning 
and euring or in fruit packing during 
the busy periods mentioned above. 
Young girls must not be employed 
in cleaning machinery while in motion 
or in working between the fixed and 
traversing part of any self-acting ma- 
chine while it is in motion. - The em- 
ployer is required to keep a register of 
all young girls employed in a factory, 
and of their employment. The provi- 
sions of the act which relate to the time 
allowance for meals, or the affixing of 
notices do not apply to factories con- 
ducted on the principle of not employ- 
ing young girls. 


The Lieutenant Governor-in-Council 
may from time to time, by order publ- 
shed in the British Columbia Gazette, 
prohibit the employment of girls under 
eighteen years of age and of boys under 
sixteen years of age in factories in 
which the work is held to be dangerous 
or unwholesome. 


The Shops Reeulation Act of the 
same province forbids the employment 
in a shop of a boy or girl under sixteen 
years of age for more than sixty-six and 
one-half hours, including meal times, in 
a week, and for more than thirteen 
hours on Saturday or eleven hours on 
other days, including meal times. Not 
less than one hour must be allowed for 
the mid-day meal, with an additional 
forty-five minutes between 5 p.m. and 
8 p.m. for those employed after 7 p.m. 
A notice setting forth the provisions of 
the act, and the number of hours per 
week during which a young person may 
be lawfully employed, must be kept 
posted in every shop where a young 
person is employed. | 
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No boy or girl under the age of four- 
teen years may be employed in a bake 
shop, and no person under eighteen 
years may be employed in a bake shop 
between 9 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


The Night Employment of Young 
Persons Act and the Employment of 
Children Act form part of a series of 
measures enacted by the British Co- 
lumbia Legislature in 1921 to give effect 
to certain draft conventions and recom- 
mendations of the International Labour 
Organization (League of Nations). 
These laws, however, are not to be- 
come operative until the other pro- 
vinees enact similar legislation. The 
first-named act would prohibit the em- 
ployment of boys or girls under eighteen 
years of age in any industrial under- 
taking between the hours of 8 p.m. and 
7 a.m., while the second would prohibit 
the employment of boys under fourteen 
and of girls under fifteen years of age 
in an industrial undertaking of any 
kind, with the exception of agriculture 
and dairying. 


Mamnitoba.— Boys under fourteen 
years of age and girls under fifteen 
must not be employed in a factory, and 
employers of children of either sex un- 
der sixteen must have a satisfactory 
age certificate for each child. The em- 
ployment of boys under sixteen and 
girls under eighteen in establishments 
where the processes are considered dan- 
gerous or unwholesome may be prohibit- 
ed by Order in-Council. The hours of 
labour for young workers may not ex- 
ceed nine in a day or fifty-four in a 
week, unless a different apportionment 
is made of the working hours in order 
to allow for a shorter work day on Sa- 
turday. Young girls are included in 
the general class of female employees 
for whom special provisions are made 
in regard to the cleaning of machinery, 
ete., time allowed for meals, furnishing 
of suitable quarters for taking meals. 
Girls under seventeen years of age, how- 
ever, are not liable, as are other female 
employees, to be called upon to work 
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extra hours in emergencies. Young girls 
may not work on machinery in motion. 


Under the Shops Regulation Act no 
child under fourteen years of age may 
be employed in a shop, that is, a retail 
or wholesale store, warehouse, ete. Hx- 
ception to this rule, however, is made 
for boys between thirteen and fourteen 
years of age, who may be employed for 
eight hours per day and forty-eight 
hours per week on production of school 
certificates and permits from the labour 
bureau. Boys of this age may work 
for two hours on school days and eight 
hours on holidays, not exceeding in all 
forty-eight hours in the week. Young 
persons, that is, boys from fourteen to 
seventeen and girls from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, may not be em- 
ployed for more than fourteen hours 
per day or sixty hours per week, except 
in outdoor work, such as driving a deli- 
very rig, in which the weekly limit is 
extended to sixty-six hours. A further 
special extension of working time up to 
seventy hours may be allowed in emer- 
gencies, but only in regard to young 
persons over sixteen years of age. Young 
persons may also be employed from 8 
a.m. until 10 p.m. on the day before a 
statutory holiday and during Christ- 
mas week. Where late hours are ob- 
served employees must have an allow- 
anee of forty-five minutes for an even- 
ing meal. 


The Bake Shop Act forbids the em- 
ployment of any child under fourteen 
years of age in any bake shop, except 
by written permission of an inspector 
of the provincial bureau of labour. 


New Brunswick.—The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, which adminis- 
ters the Provincial Factories Act, has 
authority to prohibit the employment 
of girls under eighteen and boys under 
fourteen years of age in factories where 
the work is considered dangerous or 
unwholesome. Employers are required 
to meet the full liability of a workman’s 
compensation in connection with acci- 
dents to girls under sixteen or boys 
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under fourteen years of age. The limit- 
ation of the working hours of female 
workers to ten in the day and sixty in 
the week applies also to young girls. 
Similarly, young girls come under the 
provisions affecting female employees 
generally as to meal time, extensions of 
hours in emergencies, employment about 
machinery, ete. No child under four 
teen years of age may operate an ele- 
vator in a factory. 


Nova Scotia. — Children under four- 
teen years of age may not be employed 
in a factory, with the exception that 
during the summer months they may be 
employed in gathering or preparing 
fruits or vegetables for canning or des- 
iceating, prior to the operation of cook- 
ing. Birth certificates are required for 
all employed children under sixteen 
years of age. The employment of girls 
under eighteen and boys under sixteen 


may be prohibited by Order-in Council 


in factories in which the work is con- 
sidered to be dangerous or unwholesome. 
Boys and girls under sixteen years of 
age may not be employed for more than 
eight hours in the day or four hours on 
Saturday, and the hours for girls under 
eighteen must not exceed nine in the 
day. Young persons, as well as women, 
must have an hour for their mid-day 
meal, and, if the inspector so directs, 
meals may not be eaten in a workroom 


but a suitable place must be provided 


by the employer. Exemption in regard 
to hours of labour for girls under eight- 
een years of age may be granted in 
emergencies for not more than thirty- 
six days in the year, such employment 
being prohibited in the night period, 
from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m., and being lmited 
to twelve and a half hours in the day 
and seventy-two and a half hours in 
the week. Young girls may not be em- 
ployed on running machinery between 
the fixed and traversing parts. 


The Children’s Protection Act pro- 
vides that boys under fourteen and girls 


under sixteen years of age may not be 


employed in or about any shop for a 
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longer period than eight hours on any 
day, or four hours on Saturday, exclu- 
sive of meal time. 

Oniario. — The Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act prohibits the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen 
years of age in any establishment zom- 
ing under the act, this provision, how- 
ever, not being applicable to a shop 
where only the employer’s family are 
employed and are at home. The age 
limit for employment in shops was rais- 
ed in 1921 from twelve to fourteen 
years, the law previously permitting 
children between those ages to be em- 
ployed under certificate from the school 
authority. The employment of boys 
under sixteen and girls under eighteen 
years of age may be prohibited by 
Order-in-Couneil in factories in which 
the work is considered dangerous or 
unwholesome. Young persons of these 
ages may not be employed before 7 a.m. 
or after 6.30 p.m. in a factory, or 6 
p.m. in a shop, except by written per- 
mit. Working hours must not exceed 
ten in the day, unless working time is 
otherwise divided to allow one shorter 
day each week, the total working hours 
in the week not in any case to exceed 
sixty. In emergencies, however, ad- 
ditional time may be worked by young 
persons up to twelve and a half in the 
day, or seventy-two and a half in the 
week, these longer hours not continu- 
ing for a longer period than thirty-six 
days in the year. Young persons work- 
ing later than 7 p.m. must be allowed a 
forty-five minute interval for supper, 
in addition to’ the hour at noon which 
is also required. Young persons may 
also be required to work until 10 p.m. 
on the evening before a statutory holi- 
day. The inspector may forbid the 
taking of food into a room where a 
manufacturing process is carried on, 
and may require the employer to 
provide a place suitable for eating. A 
permit from the Provincial Deputy 
Minister of Labour is required for the 
employment of girls in any occupation 
which would require them to lodge in 
a camp. Certain classes of factory 
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work are forbidden for young persons, 
as for women, such as the cleaning of 
mill gearing or other machinery while 
it is in motion. Young girls are not to 
be allowed to work between the fixed 
and traversing part of a self-acting 
machine while it is in motion. No per- 
son under eighteen years of age may 
operate an elevator in a factory, shop, 
or office building. 


(uebec. — The Industrial Establish- 
ments Act provides that no boy or girl 
under fourteen years of age may be 
employed in any factory, workshop, mill, 
etc. The inspector may require an age 
certificate verified by affidavit for all 
boys and young girls employed, and 
may also require a physical examina- 
tion of any boy or girl, and the 
discharge of these found to be unfit. 
Certificates of capacity to read and 
write fluently are required for boys 
and girls under sixteen years before 
they may be employed in any industry, 
trade or business, including theatres, 
hotels, restaurants, telegraphs, advert- 
isement distribution service, ete. Chil- 
dren under sixteen must have similar 
certificates before they may sell papers 
or carry on any business in the streets 
or in public places; and in no case may 
such occupations continue after 8 p.m. 
Special permits may be granted by an 
inspector appointed under the Act, 
authorizing the employment of children 
under sixteen who are enrolled as 
pupils at a night school and attend 
classes regularly. Employers are re- 
quired to keep copies of age certificates 
furnished by employees, and to pro- 
duce them when required. In establish- 
ments declared by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council to be dangerous, 
unwholesome or incommodious the ages 
of employees must be over sixteen for 
boys and over eighteen for girls. Boys 
and girls under eighteen (as well as 
women) may not be employed during 
the night, that is, before 6 a.m. or after 
J p.m., or for more than ten hours in 
the day, unless the working hours are 
differently apportioned with a view to 
a shorter Saturday, the working week 
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not to be more than sixty hours. In 
cotton and woollen factories the hours 
of work of boys under eighteen years 
of age, as of girls and women, are 
limited to ten in the day and fifty-five 
in the week, with an additional hour 
for meals, night -work, that is work 
between 6.30 pm. and 7 am. being 
prohibited. In emergencies, for a 
period not longer than six weeks in the 
year, the working hours of boys and 
cirls under eighteen, as well as those 
of women, may be extended to twelve 
in the day and seventy-two in the week, 
but all such work must be within the 
liinites 0t.0.9.m..and..0 p.monrAto least 
thirty minttes must be allowed for an 
evening meal to employees working 
after 6 p.m. Employees may not take 
meals in a workshop, and a place 
suitable for taking and warming food 
must be provided by the employer. 


Children, young girls and women are 
not permitted to do any operation 2o0n- 
nected with belting or other modes of 
transmission. 


Sasckatchewan. — The Factories Act 
forbids the employment in a factory of 
any boy under fourteen and of any girl 
under fifteen years of age. The em- 
ployment of young persons under 
eighteen may be forbidden by Order- 


Employment of Children 


The employment of children in street 
trades is regulated in several provinces, 
or provision made for such regulation. 

In Alberta municipal councils are 
authorized to pass by-laws regulating, 
controling and lHecensing children 
under eighteen years of age engaged as 
messengers, vendors of newspapers and 
small wares, and bootblacks, penalties 
being provided for persons who employ 
children for unlawful purposes or dur- 
ine prohibited hours. 


In Manitoba any child between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen years must 
have a license from the Provincial 
Superintendent of Neglected Children 
before he may hawk or sell newspapers 
cr other articles in a street during 
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in-Council in industries held to be dan- 
gerous or unwholesome. They must 
not be required to work later than 6.30 
p.m., except by special permit, or for 
more than forty-eight hours in a week, 
not including the hour which must be 
allowed at noon for meals. The inspec- 
tor may forbid boys and girls under 
eighteen years of age to take their 
meals in a room where a manufactur- 
ine process is carried on, and may re- | 
quire the employer to provide a suitable 
dining room. In emergencies, exemp- 
tions may be granted in respect to the 
limitation of working hours of young 
persons for a period of not more than 
thirty-six days in a year, the limit in 
exceptional circumstances being twelve 
and .a. halt hours in the.day- and 
seventy-two and half hours in the week, 
night work, that is work between 10 
p.m. and 7 a.m., being forbidden. For 
employees working after 7 p.m. an in- 
terval for meals of forty-five minutes 
must be allowed. Young girls and 
women may not clean machinery while 
it is in motion, and young girls may not 
work between the fixed and traversing 
parts of a self-acting machine while it 
is in motion. No young person under 
sixteen years of age may operate a 
passenger elevator in an industrial 
establishment. 


in various occupations. 


school hours. The Superintendent must 
have full information as to the age, 
physical condition and other particulars 
concerning the child. No fee is charg- 
ed for the license, and no license may 
be issued to a girl. 


In Nova Scotia no child under sixteen 
years of age may engage in any street 
trade during school hours unless he can 
produee a certificate from the school 
authorities in regard to his educational 
proficiency. 


In Ontario no boy or girl under 
sixteen may engage in any street trade 
No 
license may be issued in respect to a 
child under ten years of age. 
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(Quebec legislation on this subject is 
noted above under the section outhning 
factory legislation.) 

In Saskatchewan children under the 
age of sixteen years may not engage in 
street trades during the night. Munici- 
pal councils may pass by-laws govern- 
ing the licensing of children as boot- 
blacks, messengers or vendors of news- 
5apers or small wares. 

The Alberta Billiard Room Act of 
1919 forbids the employment in or 
about a billiard room of any person 
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under the age of eighteen years. In 
Manitoba, no person under the age of 
sixteen years may be employed to 
eperate a passenger elevator. In On- 
tario, children under sixteen may not 
operate a motor vehicle, and young 
persons between sixteen and eighteen 
may do so only under license.. In 
Alberta, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia no children may be employed in 
a brewery, saloon, ete., and in Quebec 
no person under eighteen years of age 
may act as a bartender. 


we 


NEW ORDERS OF ALBERTA MINIMUM WAGE BOARD 


Minimum Retes for Female Workers in Certain Occupations reduced from 
$14.00 to $12.50 


"THE Minimum Wage Board of Al- 
* berta, after conferences with the 
parties coneerned in the existing or- 
ders governing factories, laundries 
and shops, decided during November 
to repeal these orders, and to reissue 
them in a new form. The original or- 
ders, which were-reprinted in the La- 
rourR Gazerrn for March, 1923, pages 
292 to 294, fixed the minimum wage for 
experienced female employees in these 
industries at $14 per week. This rate 
was temporarily reduced by subsequent 
amendments to $12 a week, the lower rate 
to continue in effect until September 
for workers in manufacturing estab- 
ishments and in laundries until the $14 
minimum rate should come into 
force.* The mew orders fix at 
$12.50 per week the minimum rate 
of wages for experienced female em- 
ployees in the occupations mentioned 
above, with corresponding modifica- 
tions in the rates for inexperienced 
female employees. Order No. 1, as 
reissued, also makes new subdivision 
in the general classification of manu- 
facturing, the various occupations 
being grouped according to _ the 

*Labour Gazette, April 1923, page 396. 
tIbid. March 1923, page 293. 


difficulty of the processes involved, and 
to the length of the period required 
for the attainment cf proficiency by 
learners. 


Orders No. 1, No. 2, and No. 6-are 
reproduced below. Besides these new 
orders, which supersede the orders al- 
ready in existence, the Board has also 
published Orders No. 9, No. 10, No. 11, 
and No. 12. 


Order No. 9 amends Order No. 8 by 
further deferring, until December 1, the 
operation of Orders No. 1, 2, 6 and 7. 


Order No. 10 revises the existing 
Order No. 3T which fixes the minimum 
wage for female employees in hotels, 
restaurants, refreshment rooms, board- 
ing houses, ete., in respect to the rate 
of wages for apprentices or learners. 
The existing rates, namely, $10, $11 
and $12 for the first, second and third 
month of employment respectively, are 
specified in the new Order to relate to 
a working week of six days, while for 
a week of seven days new minimum 
rates are fixed) for each of the first 
three months of employment, at $11.50, 
$12.75 and $14.00. When learners have 
completed their period of training they 
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are to receive at least $14 for a week 
of six days, and $16.50 for a week of 
seven days, these being the existing 
rates for experienced workers. 


Order No. 11 amends the existing 
Order No. 4t which fixes the minimum 
wage for female employees in personal 
service occupations, by adding to the 
specified occupations in this class fe- 
males who are employed as operators 
of elevators. 


Order No. 12 repeals the former 
Order No. 1, No. 2, and No. 6; and also 
repeals Order No. 7, which was also 
issued early in the present year* fixing 
the minimum rate for the occupations 
covered by orders No. 1,.No. 2 and No. 
3, definitely at $14 per week. 


Judge A. A. Carpenter, chairman of 
the board explained the Board’s action 
‘in fixing the new minimum weekly wage 
at $12.50, as follows: 


‘‘After a careful consideration of 
the evidence available—and it may be 
said that in the last series of conferences 
alone the views of approximately 100 
of the parties directly interested were 
presented—the board, or a majority of 
its members, came to the conclusion that 
apart from any other considerations, it 
would be unwise, even from the stand- 
point of the employees, to bring into 
effect order No. 7 in view of the con- 
ditions now prevailling in the province. 
In the board’s view, the possibility if 
not the probability that the higher mi- 
nimum would result in the loss of em- 
ployment for a considerable number of 
employees and short time for a further 
considerable number, could not lightly 
be disregarded. At the same time, in 
connection with employment in the in- 
dustries covered by the order affected, 
the question of a living wage was care- 
fully considered, and in arriving at the 
$12.50 minimum it has adopted, the 
board believes that the principle gene- 
rally supposed to be involved in fixing 
a minimum wage, i1.e., the providing of 
a living wage, has not been lost sight 
of.”’ 
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At a hearing held at Edmonton early 
in November to consider the revision of 
the minimum rate of $14 a week, as 
fixed by Order No. 7, the manufactu- 
rers submitted the following reasons for 
a reduction: 


1. The high weekly minimum of $14 
would prejudice Alberta manufac- 
turers in competition with those 
of Eastern Canada. 


2. The minimum of $14 which exists 
in Saskatchewan and British Co- 
lumbia was fixed at a time when 
the cost of living was higher than 
at present. 


3. The limiting of the number of in- 
experienced girls to 25% ig a se- 
rious handicap, especially in sea- 
sonal occupations. 


4. The training periods allowed by 
the orders are too short, particu- 
larly in some industries where an 
intelligent girl requires a longer 
time to acquire the experience re- 
quired to earn $14 a week. 


0. The orders hindered employers 
from employing girls of low earn- 
ing capacity, that is, it deprived 
such workers of wages altogether. 


ORDER No 1.—Fizing Minimum Wage for 
Female Employees in Manufacturing iIn- 
dustry. 


1. No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy an experienced female or suffer or permit 
an experienced female to be employed in the 
making, preparing, altering, repairing, orna- 
menting, printing, finishing, packing,  as- 
sembling parts of, adapting for use or sale 
any article or commodity at a rate of wages 
less than $12.50 per week. 


An experienced female is one who has com- 
pleted the period of learning as specified in this 
Order. 


2. The rate of wages for apprentices or 
learners may be less than the rate prescribed 
for experienced workers and shall be in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule: 


(a) For all inexperienced females employed 
in meat packing, seed packing and tea packing 
establishments, any business, trade, calling for 
occupation in which any of the articles or 
commodities mentioned in the following list 
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are uianufactured, prepared or adapted for 
sale or use, bags, baking powders, beds, bed 
springs, buttons, cans, clothes pins, coffee, 
corn brooms, cream and milk products, drug 
and toilet preparations, explosives, extracts, 
gas mantles, honey, ink, jelly powders, maca- 
roni, matches, molasses, munitions, pails, paint, 
peanut butter, roofing, sauces, soap, soft drinks, 
spices, sugar, sweeping compounds, syrups, toys, 
varnish, vermicelli, wash boards, whisks, yeast, 
biseuits, brushes, candy, and any other manu- 
facturing industry not enumerated in these 
schedules: an inexperienced female shall be 
paid wages at a rate not less than— 


$6.00 per week for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
months; 


$8.00 per week for the 4th, 5th and 6th 
mouths; 

$10.00 per week for the 7th, 8th and 9th 
months; 
after which period she shall be considered ex- 
perienced and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate of $12.50 per week prescribed 
for experienced workers. 


(b) For all inexperienced females employed 
in photographic studios, or any business, trade, 
calling or occupation in which any of the 
articles or commodities mentioned in the fol- 


lowing list are manufactured, prepared, or © 


adapted for use or sale, awnings, bedding, 
mattresses, men’s neckwear, overalls, shirts, 
tents, umbrellas, water-proof clothing, window 
shades, caps, carpets, cigars, elastic goods, 
furniture, gloves, hats (other than millinery), 
hosiery, ladies’ and children’s wear, leather 
goods, regalia, rugs, boots and shoes, dipped 
chocolates draperies, furniture covering, men’s 
ready-to-wear clothing, paper boxes, garment 
alterations, jewellery manufacturing, knitting 
factories, or any allied industry an inex- 
perienced female employee shall be paid wages 
at a rate not less than— 


$6.00 per week for the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
months; 


$8 00 per week for the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
months; 


$10.00 per week for the 9th, 10th, 11th and 
12th months; 


after which period she shall be considered ex- 
perienced and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate of $12.50 per week prescribed 
for experienced workers. 


(c) For all inexperienced females employed 
at book-binding, embossing, engraving and 
printing, an inexperienced female employee 
shall be paid wages at a rate not less than— 

$7.00 per week for the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th 
and 6th months; 

$9.00 per week for the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
1ith and 12th months; 


$11.00 per week for the 138th, 14th, 15th, 
16th, 17th and 18th months; 
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after which period she shall be considered ex- 
perienced and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate of $12.50 per week prescribed 
for experienced workers. 


(d) Dressmaking, tailoring and fur-sewing 
apprentices: A probationary period of one 
month for which no wages are stipulated is 
allowed, after which period an inexperienced 
female employee shall be paid at a rate not 
less than— 


$6.00 per week for the 2nd, 8rd and 4th 
months; 


$8.00 per week for the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
months; 


$10.00 per week for the 9th, 10th, 11th and 
12th months; 


after which period she shall be considered ex- 
perienced and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate of $12.50 per week prescribed 
for experienced workers. 


(e) Milinery apprentices: A probationary 
period of one month for which no wages are 
stipulated is allowed, after which period an 
inexperienced female employee shall be paid. 
wages at a rate not less than— 


$4.00 per week for the 2nd and 3rd months; 


$6.00 per week for the 4th, 5th and 6th 
months ; 


$8.00 per week for the 7th, 8th and 9th 
months ; ; 


$10.00 per week for the 10th, 11th and 12th 
months; 


after which period she shall be considered ex- 
perienced and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate of $12.50 per week prescribed 
for experienced workers. 


This Order shall come into force on the first 
day of December, 1923. 


ORDER No 2.—fFixing Minimum Wage for 
Female Employees in Laundries, Dyeing and 
Cleaning Establishments. 


1. No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy an experienced female or suffer or permit 
an experienced female to be employed in a 
laundry or dyeing or cleaning establishment 
at a rate of wages less than $12.50 per week. 


An experienced female is one who has com- 
pleted the period of learning as specified in 
this Order. 


2. The rate of wages for apprentices or 
learners may be less than the rate prescribed 
for experienced workers, and shall be in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule, not less 
than— 

$9 50 per week for the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
months; : 


$10.50 per week for the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
months; 
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$11.50 per week for the 9th, 10th, 11th and 
2th months; 


after which period she shall be considered an 
experienced worker and shall be paid not less 
than the minimum rate of $12.50 per week pre- 
seribed for experienced workers. 

This Order shall come into force on the 
first day of December, 1923. 





“OrpEr No. 6. Fizing Minimum Wage for 
Female Employees in Shops, Stores and Mat 
Order Howes. 


1. No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy an experienced female or suffer or permit 
an experienced female to be employed in a 
shop, store or mail order house at a rate of 
wages less than $12.50 per week. 


(This Order shall apply to the sales force; 
the wrapping foree; the auditing or check 
inspection force; the shoppers’ force in the 
mail order department; the receiving, marking 
and stock room employees; sheet music sales- 
woman, and those otherwise engaged in the 
sale, purchase or distribution of any goods or 
merchandise.) 
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An experienced female is one who has com- 
pleted the period of learning as specified in 
this Order. 


2. The rate of wages for apprentices or 
learners may be less than the rate prescribed 
for experienced workers, and shall be in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule, not less 
than— 


$7.50 per week for the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
months; 


$9.50 per week for the 4th, 5th and 6th 
months; 


$10.00 per week for the 7th, 8th and 9th 
months; 


$11.00 per week for the 10th, 11th and 12th 
months; 


after which period she shall be considered an 
experienced worker and shall be paid not less 
than the minimum rate of $12.50 per week 
prescribed for experienced workers. 


This Order shall come into force on the first 
day of December, 1923. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND MINIMUM WAGE LAWS IN 
ONTARIO. 





Conference of Ontario Division of Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


JY EMBERS of the Ontario Division 

of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association held a conference at To- 
ronto on November 27-28, to discuss 
subjects of special interest to manu- 
facturers in the Province. The pro- 
ceedings at this conference are fully 
reported in the December issue of 
Industrial Canada, a publication of the 
Association. Specially qualified speakers 
dealt with each subject, and their ad- 
dresses were afterwards discussed and 
eriticized from the standpoint of the 
employers. Among the speakers were: 
Mr. Samuel Price, K.C., chairman of 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board; Dr. J. W. Macmillan, chairman 


of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board 
and Mr. R. A. Stapells, manufacturers’ 
representative on the same Board. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Mr. Price pointed out that the On- 
tario law of 1914 effected three main 
changes in existing compensation law, 
being the first law in Canada embody- 
ing all three features: 


1. All aecidents arising out of and 
in the course of employment, not 
merely those where the employer was 
at fault, are compensable. This feature 
is now almost universal, Prince Edward 
Island being the only provinze without 
such provision. Great Britain adopted 
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it years ago, and 45 of the United there was no trouble, no delay and 


States now have it. Possibly more than 
twenty times as many workmen and 
dependents receive compensation now 
as would have received damages under 
the old law. 


2. The liability of employers is col- 
lective instead of individual. Six pro- 
vinees of Canada have this system, and 
eight American states have exclusive 
state fund systems working out in 
much the same way. Oother provinces 
and most of the states still have the 
individual liability system, while some 
states have also a state fund doing 
business concurrently with insurance 
companies. 


3. Claims are adjudicated by boards 
instead of by courts. Six Canadian 
provinces now have boards; Quebec and 
Saskatchewan, lke Great Britain, still 
deal with cases through proceedings in 
court; in the United States 35 states 
have boards, and 10 have adjudication 
by courts. 


The speaker stated that the outstand- 
ing features in the Ontario Act were 
simpleity in its provisions and pro- 
cedure, elimination of litigation and 
expense, and expeditious payments of 
compensation directly into the hands 
of injured workmen and their depen- 
dents. Apart from the expenditure for 
safety associations nearly 99 cents of 
every dollar paid by Ontario employers 
went directly for payment of compen- 
sation or medical aid. About 450,000 
workmen were under the protection of 
the act; over $20,000 a day was paid 
out in benefits; and more than 100,000 
people, including workmen’s families, 
received from the Board some part of 
their maintenance each year. In per- 
haps 99 per cent of the cases handled, 


little expense. 


Referring to malingering, Mr. Price 
thought there was less than is some- 
times alleged; the Board however takes 
precautions against imposition, depend- 
ing largely upon the employer and the 
doctor. It was for the employer, he 
said, to see that none but reliable doc- 
tors were permitted to handle cases. 
The most serious problem in. the ad- 
ministration of the act he declared to 
be the cases of ‘‘ecompensation neuro- 
sis’’, in which workers let their minds 
run on the idea of drawing benefits. 


Less than one per cent of al! acci- 
dents reported were death cases; about 
four per cent had some permanent 
disability; about half involved tem- 
porary disability only, and the rest 
involved either medical aid only or no 
payment. The records showed an in- 
crease in all accidents, but fatal and 
serious accidents were not increasing, 
and the increase in minor accidents 
might be attributed to more complete ” 
reporting. 

He explained that the only real re- 
serve fund under the Board was the 
disaster fund which was built up from 
one per cent of the assessments and 
now amounted to $269,000. This fund 
had been drawn upon only three or 
four times, and was regarded as a 
safety fund. 

In the discussion which followed this 
address it was suggested that workmen 
should be required to contribute to the 
compensation funds, or to medical aid, 
es this would tend to make accidents 
less frequent, and would discourage 
malingering. It was also suggested 
that there should be a further exten- 
sion of the system of merit-rating of 
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employers, that there should be a panel 
of doctors and regulations governing 
medical attendance, that the employers, 
who were taxed, should be directly re- 
presented on the Board; that employers 
should not be held lable when em- 
ployees were injured through their own 
carelessness. 


Replying to the suggestion as to 
werkmen’s contributions Mr. Price 
stated that Alberta and British Colum- 
bia required workmen to contribute for 
medical aid. On its face the plan had 
much to commend it, but he thought it 
would not be effective in connection 
with a central board, as it would 
involve exceedingly complicated pro- 
ceedings. He suggested that collusion 
would result from requiring workmen 
to pay part of the doctor’s bills. The 
appointment of a panel of doctors 
might render the profession antagoni- 
stic. Merit rating was a subject for 
the employers themselves to consider. 
He recommended the employer to 
exercise his privilege of sharing in the 
selection of a doctor. 


Minimum Wages 


Dr. Macmillan said he had never met 
the manufacturer who did not approve 
of the principle underlying minimum 
wage legislation, which was to secure 
living wages for certain classes of 
workers. He traced the Ontario law to 
‘the recommendations of the National 
Industrial Conference, which met at 
Ottawa in September, 1919, and which 
manimously favoured the fixing of mi- 
nimum wages for women and girls. Dur- 
ing the three years’ existence of the Mi- 
nimum Wage Board twenty-nine orders 
had been issued. Every one of these 
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orders had been made with the support 
of the employers. There had been no 
controversy within the Board; every- 
thing had been done unanimously, and 
the chairman was never called upon 
for a casting vote. 


Mr. Stapells, one of the employers’ 
representatives on the Board, said that 
he had at first been opposed to mini- 
mum wage legislation, but was now 
strongly in favour of it. The Board 
had never really fixed a minimum rate; 
the employers and employees, who had 
been called in for consultation, virtually 
fixed the rate themselves. From his 
experience with the Board he declared 
that at least 80 per cent of the em- 
ployers were found to be paying above 
the minimum rate fixed by the Board. 
The Board had not been obliged to 
prosecute in a single case, one letter 
being usually enough to correct abuses. 
Employers who paid decent wages wel- 
ecomed the legislation as tending to 
foree competitors paying low wages to 
bring their wages up to a competitive 
level. 

In the discussion which followed the 
1ddresses by Dr. Macmillan and Mr. 
Stapells it was explained that the per- 
mit system, under which the Board had 
diseretionary power to allow wages 
below the required minimum to be paid 
in certain cases, applied to old people, 
or to deformed or mentally deficient 
persons whose services could not come 
up to the standard of work for which 
the minimum wage was fixed. In con- 
nection with piece workers the principle 
was followed that so long as 80 per cent 
of the workers in a plant earn the 
minimum rate the remainder could be 
left to take what they could get. 
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PRODUCTION OF STAPLE COMMODITIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Comparative Statistics for the years 1922 and 1916. 


HE Minister of Finance of British marized in the following table, which 

Columbia, in reply to questions in shows the growth of various staple in- 
the legislature during the session just dustries in the province in 1922 as com- 
concluded, gave the information sum- pared with 1916. 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF CERTAIN STAPLE COMMODITIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
IN 1922 AND 1916. 
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ORIENTALS IN BUSINESS AT VANCOUVER 


HE number of business licenses lowing table. This table does not in- 
issued at the City Hall, Vancouver, clude classes in which less than ten 
during 1923, to orientals in specified licenses were issued to Chinese and 
classes of business, is shown in the fol- Japanese: , | 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES COAL INDUSTRY 


Further Reports of the United States Coal Commission 


HE United States Coal Commission 
has issued further reports in addi- 
tion to those which have been summar- 
ized in various previous issues of the 
LABouR GAZETTE.* These reports have 


reference to ‘‘Causes that Induce 
Strikes’’, ‘‘Bituminous Mine Workers 
and their Homes’’, ‘‘Wage Rates in the 
Anthracite Industry’’, and ‘‘Irregu- 
larity of Employment in the Coal In- 
qusiry< 


Causes which Produce Strikes 


In its report on the causes of strikes, 
the Commission finds that a large part 
of the friction that has caused stop- 
page of production and frequently re- 
-sulted in violence and bloodshed has 
arisen from: 


1. Disputes as to what are popularly known 
as the civil rights of American citizens. 


2. Pratical breach of these rights in the 
operation of the industry, even when they are 
theoretically acknowledged. 


3. The inappropriate application to present 
eonditions of principles enunciated under 
totally different economic conditions. 


4, Attitudes of public opinion produced by 
ancient grievances. 


5. Lax administration of the law induced 
through fear, favour, affection, malice, hatred 
or ill-will. 

6. Unwise even though lawful interference 
of strangers in local conditions. 


7. The effect of universal suffrage upon law 
administration. 


The Commission does not attempt to 
fix the ultimate responsibility for these 
strikes but declares that ‘‘many, 1f not 
all, on both sides are at fault and all 
have some excuse arising from the weak- 
nesses and passions of human nature’’. 

_An account is given in the report of 
the circumstances leading up to the 
bloodshed at Herrin, Tlinois, and of the 


conditions in the coal fields of West | 


Virginia where there have been serious 
labour troubles. 

In the opinion of the Commission cer- 
tain standards should be adopted under 


*See Labour Gazette, November, 1923 page 1255 and 
previous issues. 


which controversies should be submit- 
ted to volutary arbitration and the prin- 
ciples governing arbitration should be 
included in the contracts between the 
operators and miners. ‘‘Public inter- 
est’’, states the Commission, ‘‘demands 
that certain fixed principles shall be re- 
cognized by both capital and labour..’’ 


1. No contract is of any valid binding force 
and effect in America which has not becn 
freely and voluntarily entered into. No law 
could, therefore, be enacted compelling the 
making of contracts or fixing the terms and 
conditions thereof. But when once executed, 
contracts should be mutually binding upon the 
parties thereto, and each should be required to 
serupulously preserve the same or be respon- 
sible to the other party in damages for the 
breach thereof. 


2. The right of a man to work when, where, 
for whom, under what conditions aud at what 
wage he chooses, so long as he elects to assert 
his individual right, must never be interfered 
with and the state must furnish him protection 
and peace while be exercises this right. 


3. In a free government men have a right 
to combine themselves together in organiza- 
tions for collective bargaining with reference 
to terms and conditions under which they will 
work. They must exercise this right without 
foree and intimidation, gathering into their 
ranks those who voluntarily desire to become 
members of the association, but they must not, 
by coercion, duress, restraint, intimidation, or 
any species of violation of the criminal laws 
of the land, interfere with the right of the 
man who chooses to dispose of his time indi- 
vidually. 


4, When society consents to the formation 
of corporations of capital to engage in busi- 
ness, and grants the right of labour to collec- 
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tively bargain with reference to wages and 
working conditions touching any of the prime 
necessities of life, and particularly with re- 
ference to that great public necessity, coal, 
society has a right to fix a limitation beyond 
which it will not permit either these de facto 
or de jure organizations to go. The public wel- 
fare is the thing to which private interests, as 
exercised through corporate organizations, must 
yield a certain measure of the inherent right 
of the individual. Therefore, a corporation, 
which is a creature of the state, must not be 
permitted to break up a de facto organization 
of labour in other ways than by argument and 
advice. Nor must it be permitted to prevent 
its employees from voluntarily organizing for 
lawful purposes. On the other hand, labour 
organizations must not attempt in other ways 
than by peaceful argument to induce men to 
join the union. 


5. Society ought not to shift its moral res- 
ponsibility to look after its unfortunates on 
to individual persons, firms and. corporations, 
but government ought not, and presumably does 
not, authorize the combination of capital, whe- 
ther into partnerships or corporations, without 
the implied duty upon the part of such partner- 
ships and corporations to pay to the humblest 
of its workers who is able-bodied, willing and 
competent, and who gives a good honest day’s 
work in an occupation that may properly be 
considered a man’s job, sufficient wage to en- 
able that person and his family to live in ac- 
cordance with the standards of American life, 
and to pay in addition thereto for skill and 
experience and with reference to the irre- 
gcularity of employment, and when thus it has 
provided for skill and experience, no organiza- 
tion or group has the right to hamper the ini- 
tiative of the individual, preventing him from 
making all the money he ean. 


Recognition of the principle that wages 
should be sufficient to maintain an American 
standard of living does not imply approval of 
any particular current estimate of its cost, 
or that any stated income will insure such a 
standard in different localities where not only 
the cost of necessities but the habits and 
traditions of the people may differ in varying 
degrees. 


6. The necessaries of life are not obtainable 
from year to year at even a fixed price, e!imindt- 
ing the fluctuating purchasing power of the 
dollar. These fluctuations afiect the industry 
no more than they affect the general public. 
The general public, commonly called the con- 
sumer, has a right to demand of its govern- 
ment that it shall not freeze in the midst of an 
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abundance of coal. Unless, therefore, the 
capital and labour invested in this industry 


shall of its own volition adopt methods that will 


furnish to the public coal when needed, an 
outraged public sentiment will furnish the 
supply by either the army or the penitentiary 


While negotiations are pending looking to a 
new contract, sixty days before the date 
thereof the President of the United States 
should be informed of the facts and principles 
in controversy, and should appoint some dis- 
interested person to make a report upon these 
facts and principles so that the public may 
know whether the operator is receiving a reas- 
onable return upon his investment, the wage 
earner .a living commensurate with American 
standards, and, if not, who is to blame. 


7. When contracts have once been volun- 
tarily entered into, the enforcement thereof 
should not be left to strikes or lockouts, but 
the industry itself should provide boards of 
arbitration—local and appellate—to speedily 
dispose of these causes in accordance with 
the terms of the contract and the principles 
herein set out. 


The Commission condemns equally that lax 
local government which has seemed to render 
it necessary for the owner of property to 
police it at his own expense and in the event 
of strikes to bring in professional strike 
breakers who are frequently better gunmen 
than they are labourers, and the exercise of 
that right which inherently belongs to an 
American citizen, namely, that of a stranger 
voluntarily walking into a community, hiring 
a hall, and giving that community a lecture on 
what its rights and duties are. Many good 
intentioned people, seeking to serve the common 
weal, have unwittingly contributed more to 
crime than to character-making. 


And finally, if neither the patriotism, private 
conscience, nor business common sense of the 
industry shall lead all persons engaged in it 
not only to observe the law but to help enforce 
the law; and if state and local authorities shall 
be impotent in prosecuting and convicting 
violations thereof, then it js the solemn duty 
of the Congress of the United States to assume 
jurisdiction over these American rights, bring- 
ing the full power of the union to their pre- 
servation by the prosecution and conviction of 
all persons, whether high er low, who shall 
dare to violate them. 


The legislative, judicial and executive 
branches of this government must not permit 
a union of operators, a union of miners nor 
a union of both to become greater than the 
Union of the States. 


Bituminous Mine Workers and their Homes 


The Commission’s report on the bitu- 
minous mine workers and their homes 
embodies the results of three distinct 


field investigations and a tabulation of 
census data hitherto unutilized. From 
the nature of the industry it follows 
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that the mine workers must frequently 
live far from any normal centre of po- 
pulation and they are, therefore, de- 
pendent to a great extent on their em- 
ployers, not only for the conditions un- 
der which they work, but also for the 
character of the houses in which they 
live and for the resources and atmos- 
phere of the community of which they 
are a part. 


The data derived from the census 
show the number of coal miners in each 
state, their ages, nationality, domicile, 
marital status and size of families. 


An examination of house leases use 
by coal companies in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio shows that they 
do not differ materially and that they 
contain the following provisions: 


1. The lease terminates automatically when- 
ever the mine worker ceases, from any cause 
whatsover, to work for the coal company. 


2. The lease can usually be terminated by 


either party, ordinarily upon five days’ notice. 


3. The company legally may put the mine 
worker and family out of the house at the ter- 
mination of the lease without prejudicing its 
claim for any rental arrears and without in- 
curring liability for damage resulting to the 
mine workers’ belongings through eviction. 


4, The company may pay itself out of mine 
workers’ wages for rent due and also for 
damages to property. The company may also, 
according to some leases, withhold all unpaid 
wages at the termination of a lease, until the 
premises are surrendered. According to others, 
the company may retain permanently $2.00 for 
each day the premises are occupied by the 
mine worker or his family after the termina- 
tion of the lease. 


5. The company reserves the right to enter 
and inspect the premises at any time and to 
make and enforce rules and regulations affect- 
ing the streets or roads upon which the premises 
abut. 


6. The mine worker, according to some 
leases, must not entertain or harbour upon the 
premises persons objectionable to the company. 
Some leaces stipulate that neither lodgers nor 
boarders can be taken into the mine worker’s 
family unless they work for the company. 
Other leases provide that the mine worker’s 
rights in the premises are only those of in- 
gress and egress for himself and the members 
of his immediate family. Some stipulate that 
the lease does not create the relation of land- 
lord and tenant, and commit the tenant to a 
waiver of all laws covering tenant’s rights. 
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With regard to these leases the fol- 
lowing comments are made: 


Quite aside from the moral right or wrong 
of these provisions, and quite apart from the 
question as to whether they were inserted in 
the interest of law and order or to insure a 
more effective control of labour supply, the 
legal insecurity of house tenure, and the 
marked limitations upon dominion of premises 
during tenure, are factors which cannot be 
ignored when comparing values received for 
rentals paid for company-owned and for non- 
company-owned houses. The insecurity of 
tenure is particularly important in-view of the 
provision that when a mine worker loses or 
gives up his job ‘‘for any cause whatsoever’? 
he loses the right to occupy his house from the 
day he ceases to work. A sudden altercation 
with the mine boss may end in discharge and 
simultaneous loss of sheiter for the mine 
worker’s family. Some operators contend that 
‘¢these provisions’’ are ‘‘mere forms’’ and of 
no importance. This contention seems incon- 
sistent with the declarations as to. the need of 
inserting the provision. However that may be, 
none of the agents engaged in this investiga- 
tion reported the eviction of a man who had 
ceased to work because of illness. They found 
that it wag not only usual to let the family re- 
main in the house during slack work but that 
frequently the rent was allowed to run until 
better earnings permitted the men to catch 
up with expenses; and that the families of 
mine workers who had been killed in the mines 
were sometimes allowed to live on indefinitely 
in the company houses. This policy did not 
apply in case of cessation of work for such 
causes as voluntary withdrawal or discharge. 
Whatever the company does in times of sick- 
ness or other misfortune is so much merey or 
benevolent tolerance. It is not right which the 
mine worker can claim for himself and his 
family under the tenancy laws of the state. 


In this insecurity of tenure the wife and 
children of the mine worker are at least equally 
concerned. Loss of work, meaning cessation 
of income, is bad enough by itself, but here it 
means also loss of shelter and the expense of 
moving. Whether or not the companies have 
gone further than is necessary to reserve the 
houses for mine labour, it is at any rate in the 
interest of the mine worker and his family 
that the terms of occupancy of company 
houses, especially if there are no other houses 
available, should be clearly explained to the 
nine worker and his wife before bringing them 
from any considerable distance. 


The following suggestions are made 
for the improvement of. the environment 
of mining communities: 

Provision for a charge-house and bath-house 
for employees is a simple method of promoting 
personal and civic pride. However, a bath 
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house is vacant a considerable portion of the 
time and might be made available for the 
women and children at stated intervals with- 
out interfering with the efficient operation of 
the mine. Moreover, it would be a compara- 
tively simple matter in many of the patches to 
provide a central clothes-washing station. The 
opportunities for securing water easily and 
disposing of dirty water without creating a 
nuisance are distinct advantages. 


In each community at least one person should 
be definitely charged with the responsibility of 
providing an ample supply of safe water. In 
the larger towns this task usually falls to the 
superintendent of the water works system. 
However, this employee could well be guided 
and assisted by private or state sanitary 
engineers. In the ease of small towns which 
have no public supply of water a mining 
engineer would appear to be a fitting super- 
visor. 


In safeguarding the water supply the assis- 
tance of the State Board of Health, State 
Geological Survey and ‘other organizations 
should be sought. When dependence is placed 
upon shallow wells, cisterns or springs, a public 
supply being lacking, a competent engineer 
should be retained for the purpose of providing 
a public supply of safe quality. Such an 
engineer should work in co-operation with the 
State Board of Health... 


No matter how small the community it is 
always possible to designate a responsible per- 
son to act as health officer or sanitary inspec- 
tor. When insistence is placed upon regular 
and frequent inspections, written reports and 
prompt action looking to the correction of de- 
fects, results of a tangible nature are certain 
to follow. It is also possible, even in a small 
community, to establish a health office, in 
which all public health interests may be cen- 
tered. In this place, even though it be only a 
drawer in a desk, should be kept all morbidity, 
mortality and birth records. Moreover, these 
records should receive the benefit of simple com- 
pilation and study. 


A board of health composed of three mem- 
bers is also possible even in a mining camp 
and such an organization should always be 
effected. The members of this board should 
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be active, interested and willing to work in the 
interests of the people of the community. 
Whenever practicable, a trained whole-time 
public health nurse or sanitary inspector should 
be employed. Many places that could well 
afford to employ whole-time, trained health 
officers are still without the services of such 
When, for financial reasons, it is 
not feasible to employ a health official, the 
position might well be combined with that of 
marshal, the title of sanitary policeman being 
used. 


Interest and activity on the part of the 
board of health and the health officer should be 
maintained and stimulated by frequent con- 
ferences with skilled sanitarians, preferably 
from the state department of health. Sanitary 
surveys of each locality should be made and 
insistence placed upon the correction of obvious 
defects. : 

Interest in public health work should also be 
created in each community through addresses 
given by public health workers imported for 
the purpose. Demonstrations are now Tre 
cognized as the most practical means of gain- 
ing intelligent interest. In order that the 
measures invoked for the better control of com- 
munieable diseases may increase in efficiency 
it is necessary that increased attention be de- 
voted to the prompt isolation of persons suf- 
fering from suspicious illness, as well as 
placarding, quarantining of premises, and es- 
pecially the follow-up of all disease ‘‘con- 
tacte) cand “Carriers <j. os 


In conclusion is may be said that while the 
general sanitation of coal patches is relatively 
low that the situation is not without definite 
possibilities for improvements. The absence 
of an official agency to which the company or 
municipal official may turn is one of the 
glaring deficiencies of the present situation. 
To supply this need it is suggested that a 
division of community sanitation in the Bureau 
of Mines of the Interior Department or a 
similar division in the Public Health Service 
could render extremely valuable service. 


The report also discusses retail prices 
and the eost of living of miners’ fa- 
milies in various localities. 


Wage Rates in the Anthracite Industry 


The report of the commission on wage 
rates in the anthracite industry was in 
part as follows: 


Anthracite coal mining, much more so than 
bituminous, is a manufacturing as well as an 
extractive industry. The anthracite product as 
it comes from the mines commonly contains 
large quantities of slate, rock and other im- 
puritiess The coal, therefore, must be sent 
through an elaborate mechanical process by 
which the refuse is removed and the coal is 


broken into various specified sizes. Because of 
the work involved in preparing anthracite coal 
for the trade, and also because of the more 
complex systems of mining necessitated by the 
pitching seams, the depth of the mines, the 
presence of water and the general geological 
structure of the coal beds, more men are need- 
ed in this industry to produce a ton of coal 
then is generally the case in bituminous min- 
ing. 


The wage earners employed in the one 
hundred odd occupations of an anthracite 
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colliery are usually grouped into one of {wo 
classes; those whose working places are under- 
ground in the mine proper, generally called 
inside men, and those whose working places 
are on the surface, commonly referred to as 
outside men. In 1922, of the 159,880 wage- 
earners in this industry, about 72 per cent 
were inside men and approximately 28 per 
cent worked on the surface... . 


Of the 115,288 wage-earners who were em- 
ployed inside the mines in 1922, approximately 
60 per cent were mining coal. In other words, 
six out of every ten men employed inside the 
mine were doing the actual work of drilling 
the coal, shooting it down, and loading it into 
the mine cars. Four out of every ten men 
were engaged in the work of transporting the 
coal to the surface, as maintenance of way men 
or in keeping the ventilation system in opera- 
TOM: xs 


The 44,592 outside employees are scattered 
among a large number of occupations. The 
largest group are the various engineers and 
the firemen who constitute 12.6 per cent of the 
total outside force. The slate pickers, in- 
cluding both men and boys, are second in im- 
portance and represent about eleven per cent 
of the outside wage-earners. . . 


. The employees in the anthracite industry are 
further classified into tonnage men and com- 
pany men. By tonnage men is meant those 
workers who are paid contract rates based 
upon a unit of work... In many collieries the 
payment is by the car. In other instances the 
payment is at so much per yard, ie., for each 
linear yard the chamber is advanced the miner 
is paid a fixed rate. . 


The remaining wage-earners are generally 
referred to as company men. Most of these 
workers are paid on an hourly basis. In some 
instances daily, weekly or monthly rates are 
paid, but in many of these cases this is merely 
a nominal rate. It should be noted that the 
only workers actually producing coal in this 
group are the company miners and_ their 
labourers, and also the consideration miners 
and their labourers, who in most instances are 
paid by the day or hour. 


Out of 159,880 wage-earners employed in 
the anthracite industry in 1922, 69,636, or 
approximately 44 per cent, were engaged in 
cutting, drilling, shooting or loading coal. It 
is interesting to note that in the bituminous 
industry the percentage of men actually min- 
ing coal is far greater, constituting almost 
three-fifths of the employees... 


A schedule requesting the hourly rates and 
the length of the basic working day of the men 
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employed in 54 day occupations and their 
subdivisions was forwarded by the Commis- 
sion to all the operators in the anthracite in- 
dustry of Pennsylvania. By June 20th, filled 
in schedules had been received from 180 eol- 
lieries. The rates paid to 53,159 company men 
and boys as shown on the second payroll of 
March, 1923, were thus submitted to the Com- 
mission. .. 


Of the 53,159 men reported for the anthra- 
cite fields as a whole, 24,087 or 45.3 per cent 
were outside men and 29,072 or 54.7 per cent 
were inside men. Taking all the occupations 
for the industry as a whole, the hourly rates for 
all men employed, range from 23 cents an hour 
to $1.11 an hour. The significant range, how- 
ever, was from 27 to 71 cents, only one em- 
ployee being reported as having received less 
than 27 cents and only 977 above 71 cents. Of 
the employees whose hourly rates were above 
71 cents, only 26 were above 89 cents. 


An analysis of these wage data shows that 
the 53,159 workers fell into four groups. There 
were 5,013 men receiving between 27 and 39 
cents per hour; 392 receiving between 39 and 51 
cents per hour; 46,776 receiving between oi 
and 71 cents per hour and 977 receiving ros 
cents or over per hour. Stated in approximate 
percentages, 9 per cent of the 53,159 employees 
received between 27 and 39 cents per hour, c 
per cent between 39 and 51 cents; 88 per cent 
between 51 and 71 cents and two per eent 71 
cents or over. 


Thus the great bulk of these employees, 88 
per cent, received between 51 and 71 cents 


per hour. 


There were 5,405 workers, constituting slight- 
ly more than 10 per cent of the total number, 
who received below 51 cents per hour. Of this 
number 4,133 or 76.5 per cent were boys. In- 
eluded in this number were about 3,000 slate 
pickers, who work in the breaker on the sur- 
face, and over 800 door boys who are under- 
ground workers, opening and closing the doors 
of the haulage ways. 


Of the adult wage-earners, employed in the 
industry, approximately 95 per cent received 
hourly rates between 51 and 71 cents per hour. 
Ags most of these employees are on an eight-hour 
day, their daily rate may be computed by 
using eight as a multipher. 


A presentation of the rates paid to tonnage 
men was considered practically impossible as 
the unit of work on which the rate is based 
varied not only in the different coal fields but 
also from colliery to colliery and even within 
different sections of the same colliery. 


Irregularities of Employment in the Coal Industry 


The report on irregularity of em- 
ployment in the coal industry is divid- 
ed into two parts, one relating to the 


bituminous coal industry and the other 
to the anthracite industry. 


With regard to the bituminous mines 
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it is stated that during the last 32 
years the average number of days work- 
ed per year was 213, or 70 per cent of 
a full time year of 308 days. Among 
the different mines there was a large 
measure of variability, some operating 
practically the whole year and others 
doing quite poorly. Statistics show that 
xcept as they have been disturbed by 
such catastrophes as the panic of 1893 
and the Great War, the figures for days- 
worked in bituminous coal mines show 
no improvement during the last thirty- 
two years. 
In the decades 1890-1899 and 1900 
to 1909 the demand for coal increased 
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to so great an extent that had mine run- 
ning time improved in equal degree, all 
intermittency of employment would 
have been wiped out, yet in the first of 
these decades there waS an improve- 
ment of only eight days, and the second 
showed a falling off of twenty-five days. 
The growing spread between millions of 
tons produced and average days worked 
is said to be largely due to the opening 
of new mines and the employment of 
additional miners. Until the matter of 
expansion has been taken into account, 
no conclusions can be drawn regarding 
efficiency. 





THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 
1923, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS. 


URTHER moderate declines were 

indicated in reports from employers 
of labour tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at the beginning 
of November. The most important 
declines continued to be recorded in 
construction and saw milling opera- 
tions, and employment in canning fac- 
tories also showed a large seasonal re- 
duction. The contractions during the 
period under review affected over 7,500 
workers and caused the index number 
to decline from 99.5 on October 1 to 
98.8 at the beginning of November; at 
the same period of last year it had 
stood at 95.8 and in 1921 at 90.2. The 
curve in the accompanying chart re- 
flects the slightly downward tendency 
evidenced at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, in contrast with the small upward 
movement indicated during the ecor- 
responding period of 1922. Neverthe- 
less, employment continued to be in 
greater volume than in either Novem- 
ber, 1922 or 1921. 

Statement were tabulated from 5,890 
employers of labour, with an aggregate 
payroll of 826,142 persons, of whom 
812,201 were actually at work on 
November 1. At the beginning of Octo- 
ber these same firms had 819,831 


workers in their employ. The most 
pronounced contractions were those in 
construction, from which nearly 8,000 
men were released, and in saw mills, 
which employed approximately 5,300 
fewer workers than at the beginning of 
October. In addition, the completion 
cf the season’s work in a number of 
canneries caused considerable declines ; 
asbestos mines, communication, steam 
railway operation, summer hotels and 
wholesale trade afforded less employ- 
ment than in the month before. The 
losses in these groups were partly 
balaneed by additions to staffs in log- 
eine (in which over 4,600 additional 
workers were employed by the firms 
making returns), in shipping and steve- 
doring, coal and metallic ores mines, as 
well as in textiles and some other 
branches of manufacturing. 

The trend of employment in all pro- 
vinees was downward; the losses- in 
Quebee and the prairie provinces were 
most pronounced, while those in Ont- 
arlio were very slight. In the Maritime 
provinces the greatest declines occurred 
in saw mills, highway and railway cons- 
truction, in coal mining and in pulp 
and paper mills. On the other hand, 
substantial revival was indicated in 
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logging camps were 
decidedly busier, and improvement was 
also recorded in water transportation. 
The firms reporting in Quebce register- 
ed a net decline of practically 2,800 
persons, this unfavourable balance being 
the result of fluctuations in many 
groups. Building contractors afforded 
a great deal more employment than at 
the beginning of October in an effort 
to eomplete work before the season 
ended, and shipping and _ stevedoring 
also showed largely increased activity. 


eotton factories; 


In addition, logging camps, textile 
works and glass factories registered 
considerable improvement. But the 


seasonal declines recorded in saw mills, 
highway and railway construction off- 
set the above expansion, while paper, 
rubber, locomotive works, asbestos 
mines, quarries, railway transporta- 
tion and wholesale trade reported less 
employment. The changes in Ontario 
were large also, but were more evenly 
balanced, to that the decline affected 
on the whole only .1 per cent of the 
payroll reported in October. Within 
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building, highway and railway cons- 
truction moreover showed marked cur- 
tailment, that in the construction div- 
isions also representing seasonal slack- 
ness. There was a decline of 1.6 per 
cent. in the prairie provinces, most of 
which was reported by the construction 
and maintenance departments of the 
railways. Saw mills, railway car shops, 
building constuction and summer hotels 
also recorded decreases in employment. 
On the other hand, biscuit and electric 
current factories, coal mining and 
transportation were busier. In British 
Columbia increases and decreases were 
on a smaller scale, but the resulting 
decline affected 1.9 per cent of the Octo- 
ber payroll of the firms making returns. 
Fish and fruit canneries, saw mills, steel 
shipyards, building, highway and rail- 
way construction and trade afforded 
less employment, but logging, coal and 
metallic ore mines were busier. The 
following table shows the index num- 
bers of employment in these districts 
as at November and October 1, 1928, 
and November 1922 and 1921. 
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An analysis of the returns by cities 
shows that of the six for which separate 
tabulations are made, Montreal only re- 
ported improvement; the declines in 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver were, however, on a 
rather small scale. Considerable addi 
tions to staffs were indicated in ship- 
ying and stevedoring in Montreal, while 
construction, cement and glass facto 
ries also were busier. On the other 
hand, sugar, tobaceo and locomotive 
works were slacker. Statements were 
compiled from 731 Montreal firms with 
a payroll of 114,001 persons as compar- 
ed with 113,685 on October 1. In To- 
ronto, biscuit, confectionery, printing, 
textile, brass, bronze, copper and photo- 
graphic appliance works afforded more 
employment than in the preceding 
month, and retail stores were busier. 
Agricultural implement works, _ tele- 
phones, transportation and _ construc- 
tion on the other hand, showed contrac- 
tions. The working foree of the 804 
firms reporting in Toronto declined 
from 98,520 persons on October 1 to 
98.355 at the beginning of November. 
With the exception of fairly heavy 
losses in construction, the changes in 
Ottawa were slight. Reports were com- 
piled from 126 employers whose pay- 
rolls, comprising 10,975 persons, were 
smaller by 287 or about 2 per cent than 
in the last report. The resumption of 
operations in cotton factories tempor- 
arily closed down at the beginning of 
October, caused large increases in the 
textile group in Hamilton, but this im- 
provement was more than offset by 
reductions in canneries, electric current, 
iron and steel factories and in building 
construction. A reduction in personnel 
of 418 workers or 1.5 per cent was 
recorded by the 198 employers. making 
returns, who employed 27,364 persons 
on November 1. Biscuit and electric 
current plants in Winnipeg reported in- 
creased activity, while railway car shops 
and building contractors showed sonie 
curtailment of operations. According 
to returns from 291 employers, their 
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payrolls, standing at 25,097 persons, 
were less by 127 than at the beginning 
of October. A general downward ten- 
dency was indicated in Vancouver, the 
largest losses occurring in fruit canne- 
ries, ship yards, water transportation 
and building construction. Statements 
were recelved from 222 employers with 
a total payroll of 21,294 persons as com- 
pared with 21,951 the month before. 
The difference represented a decline of 
three per cent. The following table 
shows the index numbers of employment 
as at October and November 1, 1923, 
and November 1, 1922. 























City Relative Nov. 1/ Oct. 1 | Novi. 

weight 1923 1923 1922 
Montreal 235. 1..:.0% 14.0 99.1 98.7 92.6 
TONOMT Ope aac cb sities 12.1 89.9 90.1 92.2 
Ottawa ews Sadi os 4 1.4 | 103.8 | 105.5 | 100.6 
Hainiton, }... Ph. e8s ¢ 8.4 89.7 91.1 88.4 
WIRDIPOS Slasteves sec 3.1 88.6 89.4 99.5 
Vancouver ......-.+6. 2.6 | 98.6 | 101.6 | 94.9 














The Manufacturing Industries. 


With a few exceptions, the trend of 
employment in the various groups of 
manufactures was upward, but the losses 
(which were mainly due to seasonal 
causes), affected more workers than did 
the increases and there was a net de- 
cline of 3,883 persons or .9 percent in 
the payrolls of the 3,852 firms report- 
ing. Their payrolls aggregated 449,462 
persons ag compared with 453,345 on 
October 1. As already mentioned, saw 
mills continued to release large numbers 
of men, and canneries, both fruit and 
vegetable and fish, were slacker. Pulp, 
paper and rubber works also registered 
reductions in employment. On the other 
hand, fur, shoe, biscuit, confectionery, 
furniture, flour, printing, cotton and 
other fabric, hosiery, knitting, tobacco, 
automobile, machinery, sheet metal and 
photographie appliance factories were 
more fully engaged. A slightly upward 
movement had been evidenced during 
the corresponding period of last year, 
but the number of persons employ- 
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ed by the manufacturers making re- 
turns at that time was considerably 
smaller than for the period under re- 
view. 


ANIMAL Propucts—Eprie. — Fish 
canneries in British Columbia and the 
Maritime provinces continued to re- 
lease workers, and dairies were slightly 
less fully employed, but abattoirs and 
meat packing plants were rather busier. 
The payrolls of the 152 concerns report- 
ing ageregated 13,245 persons as com- 
pared with 13,517 in the month before. 
There was, therefore, a decline of 2 per 
cent which was rather larger than the 
seasonal reduction reported at the same 
period of last year when the index 
number stood slightly higher. 


LEATHER PRopuots. — Further mo- 
derate improvement was indicated in 
boot and shoe factories at the begin- 
ning of November, mainly in Ontario. 
This inerease, however, was less than 
that recorded during the same month 
of 1922, and employment then was in 
rather greater volume. Statements were 
ecmpiled from 201 manufacturers in 
this group, whose staffs, aggregating 
17,406 persons, were larger by 264 or 
1.5 per cent than on October 1. 


Fur Propucts. — Continued expan- 
sion was registered in the fur industry, 
the 25 firms reporting having enlarged 
their working forces by 109 persons or 
8.9 per cent. Their payrolls comprised 
1,332 persons as against 1,223 in the 
last report. This increase was reported 
largely in Quebec, although there was 
also an upward tendency in Ontario. 
An increase of nearly the same amount 
had been indicated during the corres- 
ponding period of last year, when the 
index number stood slightly lower. 


LuMBER Propucts. — The employ- 
ment afforded in saw mills showed 
another marked decline, while container 
and carriage factories also were slacker. 
Furniture works, however, reported an 
increase in payroll of 6 per cent, mainly 
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in Ontario. The declines in saw mills 
were general, but those in Quebee and 
Ontario exceeded the reductions regis- 
tered elsewhere. According to returns 
from 734 lumber manufacturers, they 
employed 538,120 persons as compared 
with 58,401 at the beginning of Octo- 
ber. There was, therefore, a contrac- 
tion of 5,281 persons, or 9 per cent. 
The declines recorded during the month 
under review were somewhat larger 
than those reported during the same 
period of last year, but nevertheless 
the index number stands several points 
higher than at that time. 


PLANT Propucts, Eprsue.—The com- 
pletion of the season’s operations in 
many fruit and vegetable canneries 
caused substantial decreases in staff in 
this group. Sugar refineries also were 
not so fully engaged, but flour mills, 
biscuit and confectionery works report- 
ed the addition of many employees to 
their working forces. The most pro- 
nounced reductions occurred in Ontario, 
but there were also decided declines in 
British Columbia. In the Prairie pro- 
vinees, on the other hand, improvement 
on quite a large scale was recorded. 


-The 295 eoneerns from which returns 


were received reported that they had 
released 1,037 persons; their payrolls 
on November 1 stood at 27,581 persons, 
whereas in the month before they had 
employed 28,618 persons. This was a 
decrease of 3.6 per cent, which caused 
the index number to be slightly lower 
than at the beginning of November, 
1922. The declines recorded at that 
time had been much less extensive than 
during the present period. 


PuLP AND Paper Propucts. — Em- 
ployment in pulp and paper mills suffer- 
ed a 5.6 per cent reduction at the be- 
ginning of November, but there were 
gains in paper product factories and in 
printing and publishing houses that to 
some extent offset this decrease. There 
was, however, a net decline of 539 per- 
sons or 1 per cent in the payrolls of 
the 456 firms making returns. Their 
staffs on November 1 aggregated 52,628 
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persons. All provinces except the Prai- 
rie District shared in the recession, 
which, however, was heaviest in Que- 
bee. The contractions reported during 
the period under review were the lar- 
vest that have been indicated during 
1923; the tendency during the greater 
part of the year has been decidedly 
favourable. At the beginning of Nov- 
ember, 1922, there was a marked in- 
crease in activity, despite which the 
level of employment was several points 
lower than during the period being sur- 
veyed. 


RuBBER Propucts. — The production 
of footwear, tires and other rubber 
goods showed a fairly large falling at 
the beginning of October, when the 32 
firms making returns reported a work- 
ing payroll of 9,264 persons or 310 less 
than in the preceding month. The 
greater part of this 8 per cent decline 
occurred in Quebee and Ontario. Con- 
tractions had also been indicated at the 
beginning of November, 1922, when the 
index number had stood slightly higher. 


TEXTILE Propucts. — Considerable 
revival was shown in textile products, 
as a whole, although garment factories 
were slacker than in the month before. 
Cotton and other cloth factories, hosiery 
and knitting mills reported substantial 
increases in activity, which, however, 
were largely in the nature of recovery 
from earlier losses. Statements were 
received from 575 manufacturers em- 
ploying 71,461 persons as compared with 
69,331 on October 1. Manufacturers in 
Ontario reported over two thirds of this 
increase of 3.1 per cent, while a more 
favourable situation was also indicated 
in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 
Additions to staff of approximately the 
same size had been shown at the same 
period of last year, when the index 
number stood 2 points higher. 


Topacco, DistinLED AND Mabt Lt- 
quors. — Fluctuations in this industry 
produced a net increase of .9 per cent, 
most of which occurred in tobacco fac- 
tories. The payrolls of the 98 firms 
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making returns rose from 11,710 per- 
sons on October 1 to 11,820 during the 
period under review. There were in- 
creases in Ontario, the Prairie pro- 
vinees and British Columbia, with off- 
setting declines in Quebec. The ten- 
deney at the beginning of November, 
1922, had been unfavourable, and the 
situation then was not so good. 


Huectric CuRRENT. — The number 
of persons employed in electric current 
works was somewhat larger than at the 
beginning of October, 151 persons hav- 
ing been added-to the payrolls of the 
87 concerns making returns. They em- 
ployed 11,516 persons at the beginning 
of November, as compared with 11,365 
in the month before. The greater part 
of this increase of 1.3 per cent was in- 
dicated in the Prairie provinces, but 
improvement also occurred in Quebee 
and British Columbia. On the other 
hand, Ontario firms registered some 
curtailment of operations. Employ- 
ment in this industry was in greater 
volume than on November 1, 1922, 
when contractions had been indicated 
by the firms reporting. 


Iron AND STEEL. — Employment in 
the iron and steel industry showed local 
fluctuations; substantial improvement 
was recorded in automobile factories, 
and there were additions to staffs on a 
somewhat smaller scale in machinery 
and sheet metal works as well as in 
some other branches of the industry. 
On the other hand, rolling and forging 
mills, agricultural implements,  ship- 
building, iron and_ steel fabrication, 
railway car shops, foundries and ma- 
chine shops were slacker. A total work- 
ing foree of 125,758 persons was re- 
ported by the 681 manufacturers mak- 
ing returns who had employed 125,172 
workers on October 1. The difference 
represented a gain of .5 per cent. Em- 
ployment in this industry in Ontario 
showed a substantial increase, but the 
general trend in all other provinces was 
unfavourable. Improvement on a very 
much larger scale had been shown at 
the beginning of November of last year, 
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but conditions then were much less fa- 
vourable than during the period under 
review. 


MisceLuANEOUS Manuracturine In- 
pusTRies. — The workers laid off at the 
beginning of October in photographic 
appliance works in Ontario were re- 
instated during the period being sur- 
veyed. Sixty-four manufacturers in 
this division reported an aggregate 
working force of 3,930 persons, which 
was 204 or 5.5 per cent larger than in 
the month before. 


Logging. 


Further seasonal activity was shown 
in logging camps at the beginning of 
November, when 4,625 persons were 
added to the staffs of the 216 firms mak- 
ing returns. ‘Their payrolls included 
23,664 workers as compared with 19,039 
the month before. Improvement was 
recorded in all provinces, but Ontario 
camps absorbed nearly two thirds of the 
increase of 24.3 per cent. Large though 
this expansion was, it was exceeded by 
that indicated at the beginning of No- 
vember 1922, when there had been a 
gain of 47.8 per cent. The number of per- 
sons employed in logging by the firms 
making returns for the present month 
was somewhat less than at that period. 


Mining. 


Coan Minine.— Activity in the 
Maritime coal mines showed a further 
decline, while employment in the Prai- 
rie and British Columbia coal fields 
was in greater volume than at the be- 
ginning of October. Reports compiled 
from 92 operators showed 30,223 per- 
sons in their employ, as compared with 
29.779 at the beginning of October. 
Coal mining was much less active than 
during the same period of last year; 
there had been at that time an increase 
of 7 per cent in the employment 
afforded. 


Merauuic OrE Mrninea — Moderate 
improvement was indicated in metallic 
ore mines in British Columbia and On- 
tario in contrast with the declines that 
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were recorded during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. The 
level of employment at the present time 
stands considerably higher than in Nov- 
ember, 1922. The firms reporting for 
the present month, 49 in number, em- 
ployed 12,4383 persons as compared with 
12,221 at the beginning of October. 
There was, therefore, an increase 1.7 
per-cent. 


Non-Meraruic MINERALS, OTHER THAN 
Coan. — Asbestos mines in Quebee and 
quarries generally throughout the coun- 
try were less fully employed, there 
being a decrease of 8.5 per cent in the 
employment afforded in this industry. 
Statements were tabulated from 69 con- 
cerns whose staffs, standing at 6,324, 
were smaller by 586 than in the month. 
before. The index number in this group 
also was higher than at the same period 
of last year, when shghtly smaller de- 
elines had been indicated. 


Communication. 


Tor the first time since January, the 
trend of employment in the communica- 
tion group was retrogressive. This down- 
ward movement repeats that indicated 
at the beginning of November, 1922, 
when employment was in slightly small- 
er volume. The number of persons em- 
ployed in communication on November 
1, 1923, was 21,582 persons, whereas the 
166 concerns making returns had em- 
ployed 21,826 in the last report. The 
ereater part of this 1.1 per cent de- 
crease occurred on telephones in On- 
tario and the Prairie provinces. 


Transportation. 


Stmam Ramways. — Contractions af- 
fecting 669 persons or .8 per cent of 
the October payroll were reported in 
this industry at the beginning of No- 
ber. Statements received from 104 
concerns and divisional superintendents 
showed that they employed 82,162 per- 
sons aS compared with 82,831 in the 
preceding month. The largest declines 
were recorded in Quebec, while in the 
Prairie provinces there were moderate 
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increases. Substantial improvement had 
been reported at the same period of 
last year, but nevertheless the number 
employed in the operation department 
of steam railways at that time was a 
oood deal smaller than in November, 
1923. 


SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING. — Fur- 
ther marked improvement was indicat- 
ed in this industry at the beginning of 
November, mainly in Quebec, but also 
to some extent in the Maritime Pro- 
vinees. A combined working force of 
15,469 persons was indicated by the 62 
firms making returns, who had em- 
ployed 14,270 at the commencement of 
October. The difference represented an 
increase of 8.4 per cent. Although con- 
tractions had been indicated at tle same 
period of last year, the index number 
then stood some 17 points higher than 
at the present time. 


Construction and Maintenance. 


Bumping Construction. — Further | 
though less extensive declines were re- 
ported by building contractors at the 
beginning of November. Returns com- 
piled from 810 employers showed a total 
working force of 27,268 persons, which 
was smaller by 799 workers or 2.8 per 
cent than in the preceding month. Mark- 
ed improvement was indicated in Que: 
bee, while marked contractions took 
place in Ontario, the Prairie provinces 
and British Columbia. Rather larger 
losses had been registered at the same 
period of last year, when the index 
number was considerably lower than at 
the present time. 


Highway Construction. — Employ- 
ment on highways and roads declined 
largely, 3,087 persons having been re- 
leased by the 91 employers making re- 
turns. Their staffs included 14,548 per- 
sons aS compared with 17,685 on Octo- 
ber 1, there was, therefore, a contrac- 
tion of 17.5 per cent ,which was some- 
what smaller than that indicated on 


November 1, 1922. 


RaILbwAy CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE. — Another heavy decline was 
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registered in this industry, repeating 
the movement experienced at the cor- 
responding date of last year. The 
shrinkage then, however, had been 
slightly less extensive and the index 
number stood somewhat higher. Thirty- 
three firms and divisional superinten- 
dents reported a total working force of 
40,042 persons as compared with 44,131 
on October 1. The declines (9.8 per 
cent of the October payroll) were fairly 
generally distributed over the country, 
but those in Quebec were the largest. 


Services. 


HoTets AND RESTAURANTS. — Con- 
tinued losses were indicated in summer 
hotels, chiefly in Alberta. Statements 
were received from 71 hotels and res- 
taurants employing 17,257 persons as 
compared with 7,802 at the beginning 
of October. This seasonal decline affect- 
ed about the same number of persons 
as that recorded at the same period of 
last year, when the level of employment 
had been somewhat lower. 
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Trade. 


Employment in retail stores imereas: 
ed by .7 per cent, but there was a larger 
falling off in wholesale trade with a 
consequent reduction in payroll in the 
trade group as a whole of .2 per cent. 
According to returns from 562 firms, 
they employed 54,948 persons as com- 
pared with 55,055 at the end of October. 
The increases in retail trade were re- 
ported mainly in Ontario and Quebec, 
while the losses in the wholesale divi- 
sion occurred chiefly in Quebec, the 
Prairie provinces and British Columbia. 
Large additions to sales force had been 
indicated at the beginning of November, 
1922, but the level of employment then 
was practically the same as for the pre- 
sent month. 

The table on page 1410 gives the index 
numbers of employment by industries 
as at November 1 and October 1, 1928, 
and November 1, 1922 and 1921. The 
first column shows the proportion of 
employees in each industrial group in 
relation to the total number of workers 
reported in all groups for the month 
under review (Number of workers em- 
ployed in January, 1920, equals 100). 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR OCTOBER, 1923. 


HE volume of business transacted 

by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during October, 
19238, was considerably larger than dur- 
ing October of the previous year, while 
a decline over September, 1923, is in- 
dicated. The acompanying chart, which 
presents the returns from the offices on 
the basis of daily averages over half 
month periods, shows an.abrupt rise in 
the curves of applications, vacancies 
and placements, due to the increased 
call for thresher hands in various parts 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta. This was 
followed by a decided decline during 
the latter half of the month, marking 
the inevitable reaction of the post- 
harvest period. Indications from the 


prairie provinces, however, would sug- 
gest that, owing to the large harvest 
yleld, employment of thresher hands 
would continue for some weeks. It is 
of interest to note that the demand for 
thresher hands last year came during 
the latter half of October, due to the 
delay occasioned by poor weather. The 
seasonal demand for loggers and bush- 
men, which promises to provide employ- 
ment for many this year, is responsible 
partially for the high level maintained 
by these curves. A summary of the 
reports from the offices shows that the 
average number of registrations for 
work was 3,126 daily during the first 
half of October, as compared with 2,265 
during the preceding period and with 
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1,993 during the corresponding period 
last year. Applications during the 
latter half of October averaged 1,977 as 
contrasted with 2,918 during the same 
period a year ago. HKmployers notified 
the Service daily of an average of 3,002 
vacancies during the first half and 
1,754 during the second half of October, 
as compared with 1,700 and 2,600 va- 
ecancies daily during October, 1922. 
During the latter half of September, 
1923, vacancies averaged 2,445 daily. 
Placements effected by the offices daily 
averaged 2,738 during the first half and 
1,527 during the second half of the 
mouth, while during the same period in 
1922, the average number daily was 
1,565 and 2,445 during the first and 
second half of the month respectively. 
The average number of placements ef- 
fected during the latter half of Septem- 
ber, 1923, was 1,939. During the period 
under review the placements in regular 
employment averaged 2,379 and 1,217 
daily, while those in casual work were 
354 and $10 daily during the first and 
second half of the month respectively. 

he following table gives the place- 
ments effected to date by the offices 
of the Employment Service: 
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Placements 
Year - — —— 
Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)...... 268 , 001 37,904 305,905 
TODO MR CIO Sears etevaletuns cl olave evens 366,547 79,265 445 ,812 
GOS CRIS Reo ieee 280,518 75,238 355,756 
dl SOURS tet: ih cias cvoremeae-ore Rucans 297,827 95,695 393 , 522 
1923 (10 months)...... 808, 836 101, 256 430,092 














During the month of October, 1923, 
the number of references to employ- 
ment was 59,101, while placements ef- 
fected totalled 56,917. The placements 
in regular employment totalled 47,957, 
of which 44,417 were of men and 3,540 
of women, while those in casual em- 
ployment numbered 8,960. The offices 
received 56,709 applications for work 
from men and 11,613 from women, a 
total of 68,322 registrations. Employers 
notified the Service of 63,590 vacancies, 
of which 53,867 were for men and 9,723 
for women. 

Placements in regular employment 
by provinees were as follows: Nova 
Seotia, 662 men, 78 women; New Brun- 
swick, 204 men, 181 women; Quebec, 
1,984 men, 467 women; Ontario, 10,610 
men, 1,376 women; Manitoba, 3,068 
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VACANCIES 
OFFICES Reported| Unfilled 
during |at end oi 
period period 
INDIVial OCO Cll mepaee Wlers creole) <leieie.</ sie 1,696 289 
ALM OTS Ge la ceterotacevehe tiers Nes SS RA 89 o7 
UAE TIS cho e oe Sea et kee ae eee 491 | 74, 
NEW. GIBSSOWs cece ccc cies « dele 22.0 94 
Sydney s6h. Bae see. eMadea tongs acts 2196 64 
New Brunswick......c--ccesccec: 1,262 450 
OBAtTWE IN seswes sre sc Baek ascarid ae 168 85 
MUOUCEOMT ocecncie octssebine Se ete 641 839 » 

SEMIORIN foi cave echo tas ev ies os 393 26 

Quebec ea a gh. UP he oar 2,122 93 
PUIG mee ee meen eh emer rns cts 266 361 

Montresdt..teck. sss Ra N on cepaaganas 1,600 20 
CUI COM terre cee since rele sore) sterads oes 521 101 
Sherbrooke ........-. PETIA, 4 SEN: 152 160 
Prem TAVEUS hei coh di ces eames 183 85 
A CARIONM. Sts. tetas Tt 2s eRe fe eae 20 ,C65 8,989 
Belleville. .osoces ie ae'es i Ae a ee 237 16 
Penn Ord sac. rete ot sw Pee 169 18 
bret Was eke at oe wpintee © eee 502 199 

GOLA Lae eee eee me te oe eee 591 23) 
MOLE A VELH ATG Shh ev cic nate ee ites es 1,420 350 
GRIT LIDTN otetey desert 'o re >, Seas iegelov evs, <a oanreiy a. 180 28 
ERADMIGCOM We clas ciel ole aes «Mane ba. 1,250 107 
KRimestoOm) sas 2s hc cjosisaneick eterna 311 149 
RNGGG@TION: Redhe otstetete cialats ae a aetie Ore Wes 226 3 
I CXOROVCIES GR Bini tae A eaten SORE abo once 391 81 
PS Ae A ES) te aie tejorerene eiehace macs ouaye 293 63 
North) Bay) ss. os e's Sid dees cee ee 685 829 
PSA ENA b ENuce clots Beleroratieernbiciepe neta 173 4] 
CL EB WAL ele cia citierete sd Rialeie Babar Ae 956 281 
Pembroke ....... Bye ARE oe hin 15, 89 
PEGE OTWOLO ose. syas.cte eros eis eislthers cunts Brera 801 161 
POLE PALEMUTS. 52. + delae ssc delers 33k 2,801 1,081 
Ria Os tnarinesec. iss sakeeeoe be ss 4- 484. 5 
SEAM EMORIAS el cles ted mates s Hees ee 189 19 
VO TTNIN Breaqnccaneuaiererete.t nie e soapy ase 247 15 
SEG AS qos 04 Nh OM Seber Osan ie S44 2,061 
Sud DUT) Rete weeks thes + weiss pe 2,412 2,458 
TIMMINS <0. .250% SE Ocha cE ae 565 2:03 
TOLOUCO. wilccs eee voce sie 0:0 ae a 4,248 395 
NGOS FV 91 OSA Peer RARE ee Sek Sopastate 446 19 
Manitoba... s Bet eNa. staierereverate = 4,§25 643 
BTANO ODT 6. agate de does Meklseer asia + 264 53 
DAUPHIN Pees nels oles VS OR a eo 310 100: 
Portage: la’ Prairies... 00. SY 3¢ 22, 
Winter ee ai Aples | Sele late dk olay, 3,880 168 
Saskatchewan En Oe ee 21,118 1,798 
Metevan ,J2402 cits. . aa Be 18S Bok 802 27 
ME DOMONT EM co Peete un Sind suis oi 6, 028 253 
North’ Battleford. ).o1.6.00.02.53) 222 58 
EvineceAlberteco dace tee tikes. 1,402 1,180 
RES TTP ec eae vs ais Bas oe etna e ene 4,215 » 65 
Saskat@Omes tecet hae ese ade nea es 8,874 66 
Switt "Currents ci sae s odseiecstelsieles 2,691 90 
Wey OUITIANA ....c pe tserlete is ccnereeiate. tus ce es 1,425 53 
MORONS. Woven bir a cttyereleveree nm ayia etm 460 138 
Alberta ..... SEadet o. ciecotoheueie ietolareronehs Tila 347 
BIA VEY 2 os oo ore toleicke se oe Suiciete ese ee 2,697 139 
iD aoken sell (OMe cess ORG SONS o.5 5 501 23 
PGMIOUL OU hte. «sie tise 'a tees aie sete oo viet 3,209 152 
ECHL ES iiee ciewie os eyevos ofa ee ate eee 963 94 
MIUCMICIIOAED AG sors ale ce bin arace eve vonszstavors 346 29 
British Columbia......,.scceee 4,623 502 
Orapprook ....... ERA an Mee eer 882: 184 
UTS OU ES eA ee ae ee a Ree Sa 178 58 
KaAmilOOpepees wee seater © ds. «Oe 161 26 
POR TICLOUa 2. ox he eee abi oko pote hie 172 10 
Nanaimo ........... eye bn =e 57 ag 
NGS OI 5. iinc © loiter eet ea a eak. 981 16 
New Westminster............+.--5. 214 i! 
PrincerGeorge) o. .dawerdes eee 285 93 
Prince mUpertsuskic satace oem aie 270 5 
MeveistOkKoies s. Seh vce stalewrtad «abies 4 16 
WAHCOLV.EDs jiirorie sicierrita spria's 0 cee 1,930 55 
WEPMON 4 inc. caegttee + cus clersieieete se wales ots 100 13 
WiC EOL UDigacpars eis era ereis ane eerste Baseiatoyons. oe 525 24 
all offices......-. Mine hoaieretic scat GOcUGU 13,558 
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APPLICANTS. Regular 
place- 
|Referred Figen as Onplaced ee 
to | at end of] period 
vacancie:|Regular | Casual period 1922 
1,124 149 289 6738 || 544 
87 70 5 26 50 
463 242 204. 372 213 
226 181 16 152 128 
348 247 64 128 153 
814 485 308 5.6 521 
64 24 40 95 39 
393 170 202 64 249 
357 291 66 387 233 
2,788 2,451 36 81 2,029 
207 180 it 63 239 
1,794 1,625 35 586 1 oad 
460 398 0 127 | 254 
169 168 0 7 || 154 
13 80 0 pee 71 
16,123 11,986 3,246 5,054 || §,946 
222 135 47 39 172 
166 80 82 81 114 
502 470) 3 0 || 274 
586 525 37 7 || 987 
735 615 65 74 576 
aa 80 37 138 133 
1,487 954 466 840 720 
278 121 157 76 56 
237 178 58 144 168% 
429 327 49 140 || 370 
319 £01 2 144 | 182 
673 658 15 a || 607 
138 103 35 187 99 
1, 062 843 125 112 705 
76 76 0 4 128 
23 155 3 64 160 
1,027 1,006 21 12 717 
497 273 124 108 || 356 
494 187 7 29 || 148 
197 152 66 OT || 157 
358 274 49 127 |] 226 
686 684 y, iH 460 
573 373 0 19 || 395 
4,885 2,782 1,654 2.585 || 2,499 
6201 554 85 74 1) 319 
6,392 3,835 2 4%7 793° || 3,814 
297 23. 63. 30 || 264 
168 429) 45 ADEN 149 
375 259 W 35 || 8a 
5, pb2 2,949 2,228 686 || 3,080 
19,944 19,238 648 236 | 20,615 
756 750 6 3 || 1,086 
6, 600 5, 823 129 176 6,164 
196 187 9 0 || 264 
152 123 29 ian 764 
4,525 4,278 247 69 || 4,793 
3,869 3,734 125 26 || 4,338 
2,723 2,712 i 0 || 2,095 
1,254 eye 27 5 | 644, 
469 404 65 0 || AGT 
7,352 6,569 712 395 || 2,988 
2,444 2,141 239 188 || 1,176 
359 346 14 96. || 95 
3,238 2 866 304 155-3) 1,055 
940 897 43 24° || 49] 
371 219 52 2 || 171 
4,564 2,933 1,274 1,429 2,538 
398 895 0 0 || 582 
47 | 44 1 0 | 105 
192 | 92 17 62 | 122, 
147 | 86 37 pa ali a ea 8 
17 16 1 16 7 
oT | 274 3 10 || 152 
113 | 70 43 80 | 57 
ASE i, WAL 0 0 | 94 
235 198 40 16° || 94 
4g 46 o Sie pl 39 
2,35 1,314 912 965 || 996 
85 71 14 AT ON 43 
534 925 204 239 IAT 
59,101 £7,957 8,960 9,957 || *43,010 
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men, 487 women; Saskatchewan, 18,876 
men, 862 women; Alberta, 6,252 men, 
317 women; British Columbia, 2,661 
men, 272 women. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


While the calls for farm workers 
were not numerous during the month, 
many apple pickers were placed from 
the office at Halifax. Outside construc- 
tion work was progressing rapidly, 
street repairs, bridge building, road 
construction and hydro development, 
creating an active demand for labourers 
and teamsters, while many masons, car- 
penters and plasterers were required. 
At Moncton there was a call for a num- 
ber of men for railway maintenance 
and construction. Toward the latter 
part of the period the logging group 
showed increased activity, with many 
enquiries for experienced men. 


QUEBEC 


Building and construction groups 
continued active, although the season’s 
work on road and highway construction 
was nearing completion. Calls for build- 
ing tradesmen and labourers were re- 
ceived with sufficient applicants avail- 
able. Due to the slight slackening in 
other industries the large demand for 
bushmen and loggers was more easily 
met by the offices at Hull, Quebee and 
Montreal. In Montreal and Quebee 
boot and shoe workers were required, 
and paper workers for Three Rivers, 
while the metal trades absorbed a num- 
ber of workers. Requests for longshore 
men and freight handlers were filled 
from the office at Montreal. 


ONTARIO 


Employment conditions on the whole 
were reported as better than at the 
same time last year. A brisk demand 
for farm workers was shown at Brant- 
ford, Peterborough, Hamilton, London 
and Toronto, with a few calls for apple 
pickers at Guelph and St. Thomas. At 
Chatham beet workers were required 
in increasing numbers. The building 
and construction group was active 
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although signs of slackening in outside 
work were in evidence. Highway and 
road construction was progressing 
steadily with an increased demand for 
labourers, teamsters and graders, to 
hurry the completion of work before 
the frost set in. At Windsor, Hamilton 
and Kingston, the supply of carpenters, 
bricklayers and masons, was in excess 
of the demand, but in other localities 
skilled building tradesmen were ac- 
tively employed. The offices at North 
Bay, Fort William, Port Arthur and 
Sault Ste. Marie, reported a number of 
men despatched to railway construc- 
tion camps, while section workers and 
extra gang hands were required at St. — 
Thomas and Toronto. The large in- 
crease in vacancies in this province was 
due largely to the accelerated demand 
for bushmen for the camps in the 
northern districts. Many experienced 
tiemakers, pulpwood cutters, cordwood 
cutters and loggers, were transferred 
from Belleville, Windsor, Toronto and 
St. Catherines, to points in the vicinity 
of Cobalt, Port Arthur, Sudbury, North 
Bay and Timmins. Activities in the 
mining group were less brisk, only a 
few vacancies for machine runners for 
the lead mines being offered near Ot- 
tawa. The metal manufacturing in- 
dustries were operating with slightly 
reduced staffs, but at Guelph, Peter- 
borough and Toronto, a number of calls 
were received and filled for woollen 
weavers and spinners, and garment and 
textile workers. The sugar beet in- 
dustry at Chatham employed several 
factory workers. Sawmills continued 
busy, especially at Cobalt and Sault 
Ste. Marie. Although nearing the close 
of navigation many vacancies for ma- 
rine firemen, wheelsmen and coal pas- 
sers, were filled at Fort William and. 
Sarnia, while at Port Arthur the move- 
ment of grain created a demand for 
shovellers and labourers. The situation 
regarding domestic help remained much 
as previously reported with a slight 
increase in the vacancies for permanent 
positions. 
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MANITOBA 


There has been a decided drop in the 
number of orders for farm workers 
outside of the normal requirements for 
men for fall ploughing and permanent 
winter employment. A diminishing 
demand for trade mechanics was re- 
ported in the larger centres, while in 
the rural sections labourers, teamsters 
and graders, were required in increasing 
numbers to complete the work on 
telegraph, highway and road construc- 
tion. Continued employment was af- 
forded at Portage La Prairie and 
Winnipeg by the extension of city 
sewerage and street repairs. Little work 
was available in railway construction, 
there being only a few vacancies for 
extra gang hands and section men at 
Brandon and Dauphin. There was 
every indication that the demand for 
bushmen, tiemakers and pulpwood cut- 
ters, now very brisk, would be as keen 
as existed last winter. The offices at 
Dauphin and Winnipeg continued to 
despatch experienced lumbermen to 
points in Ontario, in addition to a large 
number of placements in the northern 
sections of Manitoba. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the early part of the month 
threshing operations were very active 
with a greatly augmented demand for 
threshing hands. No difficulty was 
experienced in filling vacancies of all 
kinds, although as yet men were not 
willing to aecept positions for plough- 
ing and winter work. There was a 
eood demand for building labourers 
and carpenters at Moose Jaw, Regina 
and Saskatoon, while road, highway 
and irrigation work, employed numbers 
of bridge workers, teamsters and 
graders at Yorkton, Prince Albert, 
North Battleford and Saskatoon. The 
number of vacancies reported in the 
logging group exceeded greatly the 
number offered last year at this time, 
though as yet there was little response 
to the demand as many workers would 
not be available until after threshing 
was completed. At Hstevan a small 
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demand for miners was reported. The 
ealls for domestic workers remained 
fairly brisk with a slight decline in the 
number of orders received from the 
rural districts. 


ALBERTA 


With approximately fifty per cent of 
the threshing still to be completed there 
was an active demand for workers, with 
a good supply available at the offices. 
Vacancies in some districts contined to 
outnumber applications, while near 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat men for 
fall ploughing and the winter were re- 
quired. Employment in the construe- 
tion groups was favourable. At Hd- 
monton and Drumheller all building 
tradesmen were busy with a brisk de- 
mand for labourers for sewers, water- 
works and road construction, but at 
Calgary and Medicine Hat little im- 
provement was shown in the require- 
ments in this group. A few workers 
for park improvement and for power 
plant construction were ealled for at 
Calgary. The demand for domestic 
workers showed a slight decline from 
the preceding period. 

BritisH COLUMBIA 

While the fruit picking and packing 
season 1s almost over there were a few 
requests for workers at the offices. Few 
ealls for general farm labourers were 
received. The building and construc- 
tion groups were very active. At Cran- 
brook, Nanaimo, Nelson and Victoria, 
continued employment of building 
mechanics was reported, while sewer 
construction, road work and power 
plant erection, called for many 
labourers, teamsters and graders at 
Nelson, ernie, Kamloops and Van- 
couver. A scarcity of graders for rail- 
way work was reported, although only 
a small demand was registered in this 
eroup. Requests for tiemakers, pole 
euters and bushmen were coming in in 
large numbers, with a slight scarcity of 
experienced workers. The mines .at 
Cranbrook and Kamloops were in need 
of machine miners, drillers and tun- 
nellers, and from Vancouver quartz 
machine miners were placed. The em- 
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ployment of women in domestic service 
was brisk, an increase being reported 
in the number of casual jobs offered. 


The Movement of Labour. 


During October, 1928, the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada 
made 47,957 placements in regular em- 
ployment, of which 22,837 were ot per- 
sons for whom the employment found 
was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were register- 
ed. Of these latter 5,931 were eranted 
the Employment Service reduced tran- 
sportation rate, 3,981 going to points 
within the same province as the 
despatching office and 1,950 to other 
provinces. 

The offices in Quebee granted 498 
transportation certificates, 225 to bush- 
men going to camps within the province 
and 273 to bushmen and mill labourers 
eoing to points in Ontario. The offices 
in Ontario despatched 2,051 workers at 
the special reduced rate, of whom 43 
were bushmen going from Sudbury and 
Ottawa to camps in the Hull district. 
Of the provincial transfers, approxl- 
mately 1,600 were bushmen and mill 
hands going to camps in the northern 
sections; about 150 were railway con- 
struction labourers bound for the 
vieinity of Port Arthur and North Bay; 
one was a miner going from Sudbury to 
Pembroke and 2 were miners transfer- 
red from Timmins to the Ottawa zone. 
A gas engineer, 6 marine firemen, 1 
rivetter, 3 steamfitters, 8 carpenters and 
4 bricklayers were transferred from 
North Bay, Windsor, Port Arthur and 
Fort William to various points within 
the province. The number of reduced 
rate certificates issued in Manitoba to- 
talled 1,370, of which 122 were to per- 
sons going to points within the pro- 
vinee; 4 were farm workers gvoing from 
Brandon and Winnipeg to Calgary, 
Alta. Of the 43 transfers to Saskatche- 
wan, 19 were miners going from Bran- 
don and Winnipeg to Estevan, 18 were 
farm hands to Regina and Saskatoon. 
One labourer, 2 waitresses, 1 domestic, 
1 blacksmith and 1 cook were sent to 
Prince Albert, Saskatoon and Regina. 
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To the district near Port Arthur, Ont., 
the Winnipeg office sent 1,201 workers, 
of which 1,146 were bushmen and mill 


labourers, the remainder including 
teamsters, painters and household 
workers. The offices in Saskatchewan 


placed 1,253 persons in employment at 
a distance, 63 harvesters and thresher 
hands going from Saskatoon and Swift 
Current to Calgary and EKdmonton. 
Fifty-four bushmen, 1 moulder, and 1 
pulpwood cutter were transferred to 
Winnipeg and Dauphin, Man., while to 
Port Arthur, Ont., 277 bushmen and 
millmen were from Moose Jaw and 
Saskatoon. The majority of the pro- 
vineial transfers were harvesters and 
thresher hands, a few were miners, 
teamsters, labourers and cooks, the re- 
mainder being domestic and household 
workers. Of the 383 persons benefiting 
by the Employment Service reduced rate 
in Alberta, 25 bushmen, 3 millhands, 
4 swampers and 1 stockman were sent 
from Edmonton to Prince George, B. C. 
More than 200 of the provincial cer- 
tificates were issued to farm and thre- 
sher hands, about 90 to bushmen, 21 to 
miners from Calgary and Edmonton 
and the remainder to teamsters, la- 
bourers, carpenters, waitresses and 
maids. British Columbia offices issued 
376 certificates, 5 of which were to farm 
hands and 1 to a teacher going to Drum- 
heller and Calgary, Alta., and 1 to a 
machine tender transferred from Van- 
couver to North Bay, Ont. The Van- 
eouver and Prince Rupert offices trans- 
ferred more than 100 bushmen and 
tiemakers and approximately 200 
labourers and railway construction 
workers to points near Prince George, 
Kamloops, Revelstoke and Pentiston. 
To the Nelson district were sent 22 
miners, the remainder of the workers 
including pole cutters, engineers, cooks 
and teamsters. 

Of the 5,931 persons benefiting by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 2,539 
were carried by the Canadian National 
Railways, 3,280 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 107 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and 5 by 
the Pacifie Great Hastern. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED DURING CCTOBER, 1923 


HERE was a slight decline in the 

value of the building permits issued 
during October as compared with the 
preceding month, and the value of an- 
ticipated building was also less than 
in October of last year. Reports were 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 56 municipalities which 
had issued permits to the value of $9,- 
701,080 in October, 1928, as compared 
with a total of $10,485,613 in Septem- 
ber, 1923, and of $10,344,770 in Octo- 
ber, 1922. There was, therefore, a 
decline of $784,533 or 7.5 per cent in 
the former comparison and of $643,690 
or 6.2 per cent in the latter. 


Forty-seven cities furnished detailed 
statements showing that they had is- 
sued approximately 1,400 permits for 
dwellings, estimated to cost nearly 
$6 200,000, and for over 3,000 other 
buildings at a proposed cost of ap- 
proximately $3,400,000. It has been 
pointed out in previous months that, 
since the construction of several build- 
ings is frequently authorized by one 
permit, the number of buildings to be 
erected is somewhat larger than the 
number of permits issued. 


New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan registered increases in the 
value of the building authorized as 
compared with September. The gain 
of $347,291 or 7.4 per cent in Ontario 
was actually the greatest, but the 
largest proportional increase (of $46,- 
445 or 95.6 per cent) occurred in New 
Brunswick. Of the decreases in the 
remaining provinces, those of $448,288 
or 38.3 per cent in British Columbia and 
of $391,467 or 11.6 per cent in Quebec 
were the largest actual declines, while 


the most pronounced percentage loss 
(61.9) was recorded in Alberta. 


Quebec, Manitcba and British Cclum- 
bia registered increases in the value of 
the permits issued as compared with 
October, 1922. The increase of $703,- 
423 or 30.7 per cent in Quebec was the 
largest actual gain, while Manitoba, 
where the value of the contemplated 
building increased by 46.3 per cent, 
showed the most pronounced propor- 
tional gain. Ontario, with a decline of 
$1,250,760 or 19.9 per cent, recorded 
the heaviest loss, while that of $185,- 
525 or 67.2 per cent in Nova Seotia was 
also extensive. 

Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
registered smaller totals of prospective 
building than in September, but the 
value in those three cities was higher 
than in October, 1922. In Toronto, on 
the other hand, the value of permits 
issued was greater than in the month 
before but less than in the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Of the smaller 
centres, Eredericton, Westmount, 
Guelph, London, Ottawa, Owen Sound, 
Peterborough, St. Catharines, Windsor, 
St. Boniface, Moosejaw, New Westmin- 
ster, Point Grey and Victoria recorded 
larger totals of estimated building than 
in either September, 1923, or October, 
1922. 

The value of building permits issued 
during the first ten months of this year 
was slightly over 8 per cent lower than 
during the corresponding period of last 
year, but there was an increase of 18.5 
per cent over the first ten months of 
1921. The totals for 1923, 1922 and 
1921 stand at $115,326,684, $125,458,- 
106 and $97,318,180, respectively. 

The following table shows the value of 
the building permits issued during Oc- 
tober, 1923, as compared with Septem- 
ber, 1923, and October, 1922. The 35 
cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are marked by asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
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Oity Oct. Sept. Oct. 

1923. 1923 1922 

3 $ $ 
P. E. |.— Charlottetown nil nil 7,500 
Nova Scctla....... eae 90,415) 108,055) 275,940 
*Palifax oe woo. corse eee 74,465 40,105) 237,107 
New Glasgow.....-...- 3,975 3,750 14,950 
*Sydney .....ccsecceeees 11,975} 59 , 200 23,820 
New Brunswick....... 95,049 48,595| 101,825 
Fredericton’ ...--.<-.--- 19,950 8,925 8,800 
eMOnCtOMm niet eeaahio tee es 57,590 19,670 58,025 
ES ee OMM racer atiasiele sie .e's 17,500 2:0:, 000 35,000 
Quebec ......-- seveee| 2,994,028] 3,385,495) 2,290,605 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve 2,116,180! 2,438,180) 1,720,875 
SQuebee cies kiten- cee oc 296,158 743,295| 257,030 
Shawinigan Falls...... ee 88,150 2,950: 
* ae }, 000 44,000 15,000 
Sistas Ricca was 63,730, 40,615, 101,050 
*Westmount .......ee-- 442',960 81,225; 193,700 
Ontario. 1s steace weoes.| 9,040,975) 4,693,684) 6,291,785 
Belleville. 20 s2 cess aes nil nil 13,950 
*PBrantford Gasse.s scewse 17,737, 146,517 42,230 
Oliwthai 2 ee ecteaees 7,000 8,300) 110,475 
“Hort. Willian. ss ase 23,150 96, 225 24,850 
(FAG esas tick Seino eebre oe 121,505 8,945 90,535 
HGaelphy. ads chasa een 58,847 31,677 30,680 
4iLemilton if.. & aes teens 351,100) 596,250, 414,500 
Rim EStOh sae rey caete 25, 823 19,494 45,150 
“Kitchener iy... ceca 93,725) 223,130 68 , 280 
¥LGUNGG, os ee 264,055) 252,045) 233,580 
Niagara Falls......... 56,940, 131,250 43,765 
OSHAWA. shart sen peeee ns 97 ,330 74,870) 311,450 
MOLEAWS Soctic oecteet es 633,365} 250,955} 281,604 
Sounds vee. x6 see 25, 600 10,500 16,775 
haart gaat 21,455| 17,686, 15,349 
*POrty Arthur. Seaaae sens 72,,450| 268,401 31,404 
Bt ratlOrdsaescnseapsimeer 19,567 32,180 18,485 
142,890 46,480; 109,676 























City Oct. Sept. Oct. 

1923 1923 1922, 
RSE. SDAOMAGI sels oo0a us 15,58 10,110 17,625 
UP INict artenvervis avea ale erecerete 85, 442 73,695 60,870 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 25,498 32 675 10,465 
RTOLODUCG “ssweecieacwicinas 1,940,285] 1,559,212) 2,946,352 
York Township.......- 613,000) 520,450) 1,015,250 
Welland ...cccseeceeees 20, 390 20,940 43,220 
MW INGSOP we ous cee ste cles 447,145| 253,542) 277,575 
Woodstock bic. 5 o0.sses 20,096 3,155 17,890 
Manitoba .....-.++++e0! 417,542, 524,036 285,467 
*Brandon ......seeeeeee 6,712) 43,131 25 ,677 
St. Boniface........... 34,380 21,055 15,990 
SWiINMIDEE Gs. ele cates vels es 376,450} 459,850] 243,800 
Saskatchewan ........| 191,880/ 170,160) 237,275 
*MOOSE JAW...ceecesoeee 26,985 12,560 14, 805 
MIVERIU Dieters st acsecometiclee 134,870; 123,215) 142,955 
"Saskatoon ........ce0e 30,025 34,889 79,515 
Albertaley. oats ot ote cere 148,535} 389,635) 314,985 
se OWE Belpre ROM OUEOE 64,200 58,580} 120,700 
PM GAMONCOM Me ete on Gs nele 55,875 311,650 159,150 
Dethbridger 2.04 oe ece 26,150 15,645 82,510 
Medicine Hat........... 2,310 3,760 2,625 
British Columbla .....| 722,665) 1,170,953) 539,438 
Wanaimo™ 45. S44 6,700) 16,510 9,525 
*New Westminster...... ‘28,140; 14,445, 13,400 
Point Grey? 427.0. a: 262,500) 179,000} 167,900 
Prince Rupert......... 4,285 24,850 13,238 
South Vancouver...... 34,100) 275,100 56,140 
FV ANCOWUVEr® ..0e sete nee se 297,523) 621,978} 236,100 
*VICCOLIAL Wacewiae erisicis ee 89,417 39,070 63,158 
Total—56 cities a cele eeen.s 9,701,080 10,485,613 10, 344,770 
*Total—35 cities.......... 8,357,929] 9,009,08 | 8,298,000 





"St. Catharines........-. 


FAIR WAGE CONTRACTS, NOVEMBER, 1923 





DURING November, the Department 
of Labour received for insertion in 
the Lasour Gazette the following in- 
formation relative to thirty-six fair 
wage contracts awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. Thirty of the 
contracts contained the usual fair wage 
clause which provides for the prompt 
payment of such wages as are current 
in the district in which the work is to 
be performed and for observance on the 
various works under contract of the pre- 
vailing hours of labour, and which 
otherwise prevents abuses and secures 
the legitimate rights of the labour em- 
ployed. The remaining six contained 
fair wage schedules. 

A statement was also received as to 
supplies ordered by the Post Office 


Department, subject to the regulation 
for the suppression of the sweating sys- 
tem and the securing of fair wages, ete. 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic Works 

Electric wiring in public building, 
Souris, P.E.I. Name of contractor, W. 
P. Doull, Charlottetown, P.E.J. Date 
of contract, October 31, 1923. Amount 
of contract, $670. 


Alterations to heating system in Pu- 
blic Building, Weyburn, Sask. Name 
of contractor, J. C. Stewart, Weyburn, 
Sask. Date of contract, October 22, 
1928. Amount of contract, $2,460. 


New roof on old Examining ware- 
house, Montreal, Que. Name of con- 
tractor, The Metal Shingle and Siding 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. Date of con-. 





) 
t 


| 
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tract, November 5, 1923. 
contract, $3,600. 


Amount of 


Extension to public wharf, Meteghan, 
N.S. Name of contractor, S. F. Comeau 
and EK. Gaudet, Comeauville, N.S. Date 
of contract, October 29, 1923. Amount 
of contract, 12 cents per cubic foot of 
cribwork complete. 


Alterations to post office, Sussex, 
N.B. Name of contractor, Frederick 
Howland, Sussex, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, November 1, 1923. Amount of 
contract, $3,974. 


Reconstruction of south pier, Bur- 
lington Channel, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Port Arthur Construction 
Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 29, 1928. Amount of 


contract, unit prices as set forth in 


contract. 


Reconstruction of portion of wharf, 
Sorel, Que. Name of contractor, Jack- 
son Construction Co., Limited, Pierre- 
ville, Que. Date of contract, November 
17/1923./ Amount “of contract, “unit 
prices, as set forth in contract. 


Construction of basement floor and 
installation of hot water heating system 
in Post Office Building, Pierreville, 
Que. Name of contractor, F. D. Coron, 
Sorel, Que. Date of contract, Novem- 
Dern 2) 1925. | Amount of contract, 
$1,985. 


Construction of pile wharf and ap- 
proach, Grassmere, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Robert Carson, Midland, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 6, 1928. 
Amount of contract, unit prices as set 
forth in contract. 

Construction of Wharf, Windsor, N. 
S. Name of contractor, A. E. Cun- 
ningham, Sydney, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, October 26, 19238. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, as set forth in 
contract. 


Construction of wharf, Boischatel, 
Que. Name of contractors, J. R. and 
J. Elz., Boulanger, Montmagny, Que. 
Date of contract, November 7, 1923. 
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Amount of contract, unit prices, as set 
forth in contract. 


Construction of public floating wharf, 
Harrop, B.C. Name of contractor, Geo. 
Henry Hope, Nelson, B.C. Date of 
contract, November 5, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $7,150. 


Construction of warehouse on gov- 
ernment wharf, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Name of contractor, William George 
Reid, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of 
eontract, November 5, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $3,800. 


Construction of wharf approach, St. 
Barthélemi, Grand Nord, Que. Name 
of. contractors, F. A. Grothé & Fils, 
Montreal, Que. Date of contract, No- 
vember 6, 1923. Amount of contract, 
unit prices, as set forth in contract. 


Supply and installation of steel water 
tank, Quarantine Station, Lawlor’s Is- 
land, Halifax, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Canadian Des Moines Steel Co., 
Limited, Montreal, Que. Date of con- 
tract, October 19, 1923. Amount of 
contract, $7,980. 


Alterations to boatman’s cottage, 
Quarantine Station, Partridge Island, 
St. John, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Kane & Parker, St. John, N.B. Date 
of contract, November 6, 1923. Amount 
of contract, $3,250. 


Construction of wharf, Port-au-Per- 
sil, Que. Name of contractor, A. Mal- 
tais (La Malbaie, Que.) Date of con- 
tract, November 6, 1923. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, as set forth in 
contract. 


Extension to breakwater, Thessalon, 
Ont. Name of contractor, V. T. Bartram, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 8, 1928. Amount of contract, unit 
prices, as set forth in contract. 


Repairs and addition to wharf, Ste. 
Croix, Que. Name of contractors, F. 
Beaumont & J. EH. Collin, Montmagny, 
Que. Date of contract, November 7, 
1928. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
as set forth in contract. 


Repairs and addition to wharf, St. 
Antoine de Tilly, Que. Name of con- 
tractors, F. Beaumont, & J. E. Collin, 
Montmagny, Qué. Date of contract, 
November 7, 1923. Amount of contract, 
nnit prices, as set forth in contract. 


Construction of wharf, Porpoise 
Bay, B.C. Name of contractor, William 
Greenlees, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, November 5, 1923. Amount 
of contract, $3,574 


Reconstruction of wharf approach at 
St. Sulpice, Que. Name of contractor, 
Hector Grenier, Repentigny, Que. Date 
of contract, November 10, 1928. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, as set forth 
in contract. 


Improvements to wharf approach at 
Repentigny, Que. Name of contractor, 
Hector Grenier, Repentigny, Que. Date 
of contract, November 10, 1923. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, as 
set forth in contract. 


Alterations to heating system in pu- 
blic building, Regina, Sask. Name of 


contractors, Vagg, Wilson & Co., Re- 
gina, Sask. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 13, .1923..:,Amount» of  eontract, 
$4 664. 


Reconstruction of 478 feet of super- 
structure of East Pier of Eastern Chan- 
nel, Toronto Harbour, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Port-Arthur Construction 
Co., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 19, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, as set forth in con- 
tract. 


Construction of protection wall, Ter- 
rebonne, Que. Name of contractors, F. 
A. Grothé & Fils, Montreal, Que. Date 
of contract, November 20, 1923. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, as set forth in 
contract. 


Alterations to heating system in pu- 
blic building, Lethbridge, Alta. Name 
of contractors, Walker and Holberton, 
Lethbridge, Alta. Date of contract, 
November 16, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,740. 
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Reconstruction of wharf and repairs 
to approach thereto, Port Renfrew, B. 
C. Name of contractors, Vancouver 
Pile Driving & Contracting Co., Limit- 
ed, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
November 10, 1923. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, as set forth in con- 
tract. 


Dredging deep water berths and long 
wharf, St. John, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, St. John Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co., Ltd., St. John, N.B. Date 
of contract, November 24, 1923. 
Amount ‘of ‘contract... Clase. “sha.” 
31 cents per cubic yard scow mea- 
sure, and one cent for overtow. 


Roofing of old bank building, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. Name of contractor, 
Stanley, Shaw and Pearden, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I. Date of contract, Novem- — 
ber 14, 1923. Amount of contract, 
$2,800. 


New stone chimney and repointing 
stone cornice of post office, Quebec, 


Que. Name of contractor, C. Emile 
Morissette, Ltée, Quebec, Que. Date of 
contract, November 20, 1923. Amount 


of contract, $13,350. 








Rates of wages 

not less than 

Trade or Class of Labour = he ee 

Per hour { Hours per 
day 

Oe | te, 





Stonemasons 
Stonemasons’ 
Bricklaveraissacen ene eee 
Bricklayers’ helpers......ccesecec 
Mortar in leere sishstciole aie ateteldiettrele erate 


ee eo 


Plsistererghpe sit ceprencdee weecmcct 
Plasterers’ helpers......+++.eccecs 
Rooters, ne ecdt ceca ers oe coe 
Roofers’ 
PAINTERS Bertate. Mek eee 
Tronworkers (ornamental)...... 
Ironworkers (structural)........ 
Mastie floor workers............ 
Sheet metal workers...........+- 
Carpenters 


BASASSSASSSSSSEEq 


a 
oa 
CSCOWOOOSOOOWOHOHOWOOONO 








Alterations to heating system in Cus- 
toms Examining Warehouse, Calgary, 
Alta. Name of contractors, Standard 
Plumbing & Heating Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 18, 1928. Amount of contract, ya 
500. 
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Rates of wages 

















not less than 
Trade or Class of Labour — 
Per hour {| Hours per 
day 
$ 

STI LGA TY CUS ioe seas a: ai a tela eawelos tele ponens 1.15 8 
BVA OES. tates cepcvey «yt oce MAS Beets calle cetor eels raat) 8 
ORV OCR ech ponen 5 dancer oo eo ONO .80 8 
AS OTTAVSH cur sace seen abe sists 50 8 
@ement | WOEKETS es Helos. cca se 55) 8 
Plumbers & Steamfitters........ .95 8 
MO POOUTOLS. Tree «chy cise eieter eutesevere <4 8&10 








Addition to chemical laboratory at 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, W. H. MeGilh- 
vray & J. E. Poirier, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 138, 1923. 
Amount of contract, $18,205. 


Rates of wages 
not less than 
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Trade or Class of Labour 











Per hour , Hours per 
day 
$ 

SLOW CCU EIS tee oysinpdcneyorte mnccis eaic 1.00 8 
SLOMCMMASOUS Maeeen se occ oma 1.00 8 
Bniekia yerst G2. .fLehiaa ses cee ee 1.00 8 
PNAS GEPOIS occ c . nets ance aeieeiad- + sete 1.00 8 
Plasterers helpers.....:....e0e005 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters...... .80 8 
Plumbers helpers....... bias, Ba lecie eaes 45 8 
Electrical workers (inside wire- 

TECVEION) SoS ntolge ORS. AR HRROIN ao. Oko A 280 8 
Electrical workers (improvers).. .5D 8 
Electrical workers (helpers)..... 45 8 
MOD TIVOMIUGIS a. cardcto euetencee siareierale ns cyoxalese .TD 8 
PANterSs LS sh retaaat Ges Fores caters .65 8 
a perbian Sere «1a aerate ce ieee .70 8 
WMement -NMISMETS Ho Foe oo ew oe oooh ole 1D. 9 
Roofers, felt and gravel........ .65 8 
Cement mixer engineer.......... .70 8 
Derrick hoist engineer.......... 75 8 
Builders’. AADOULETS i. iene ole aye = 45 8 
Ordinary labourers.............. .40 9 
Driver, two horses and wagon.. 1.00 8 
Driver, one horse and cart...... .70 8 








New roof on Immigration Building 
(Louise Embankment), Quebec, Que. 
Name of contractors, A. Deslauriers 
Engineering Co., Quebec, Que. Date of 
contract, November 8, 1923. Amount 
of contract, $26,500. 





Rates of wages 
not less than 











Trade or Class of Labour 








Per hour , Hours per 
day 
$ 
ROOLETS ca ccc sie tes c cto netewisiere sare ~50 9 
ROG LETS? | NEIPELS . 2s <1esersieter tes he sere .40 9 
Sheet Metal Workers............ .5D 9 
CarpeNterS .....cereceevecees eee. 55 - 9 


nn UEEEEEEEEaEsE 
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Alterations to iron fencing at Immi- 
gration Building (Louise Embankment) 
Quebec, Que. Name of contractors, A. 
Faustin, Ltée, Montreal, Que. Date of 
contract, November 5, 19238. Amount 


of contract, $4,512. 








Rates of wages 
not less than 
Trade or Class of Labour — 








Per hour { Hours per 
day 
Sats 
Ironworkers (ornamental)...... 50 9 
Ironworkers (structural)........ .65 9 








Alterations, ete., heating system in 
public building, Prince Albert, Sask. 
Name of contractors, The Regina Plum- 
bing & Heating Co., Limited, Regina, 
Sask. Date of contract, November 9, 
1923. Amount of contract, $2,888. 








Rates of wages 


Trade or Class of Labour not less than 


—— 








Per hour | Hours per 
-_— day 
WEBS ONS Wee. cacic cae tae oe oe eee ae $ 

1,25 8 

Phimbers and Steamfitters...... 
90 8 

Waisp-CibeNGue caret cietetslarcier eles ele stolelsiele 
15 8 

Cement eW OLRETS a sera csnee!etein) shevere 
.b0 8 

ORPEECLSE Sada rar reaiater ic erscatreee a ole 
.50 8 
THAI O ULES tet cole siete eiecke O casters ois 45 8&10 








Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of pay- 
ments made in November, 1923, for 
supplies ordered by the Post Office De- 
partment subject to the regulations for 
the suppression of the sweating system, 
the securing of fair wages, and the 
performance of work under sanitary 
conditions : 











Amount 
Nature of order of 
order 
$ 
Making metal dating stamps and type and 
other hand stamps and brass crown seals 1,698.50 


Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
UOT LEU CEs my ett tetamial s sicta a’aiciere sleeve isherorere Tees 103.13 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 





ALTE RO LG) GO Cone icin, oto aueiete osialis/olelols) aiazelstaiciel=! ote 10,965.57 
Seales, Dew and repaired...............-+++. 387.05 
Repairing boxes and hampers, etc.......... 162.50 
Supplying iIMK........ cece eee cece eee e eee eee 319.16 
WAT DBE td DUNNE sy orce sche cleo steal t e ew elelshalsreleta star 6,539.00 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 





A SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agree- 
ments and schedules of wages and 
working conditions that have recently 
been received by the Department. Such 
agreements are summarized each month 
in the LAasour Gazertre. In the major- 
ity of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also in- 
cluded in the records, are schedules of 
rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules 
of wages are summarized, including 
civic schedules. In the case of each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting, and 
Quarrying 


Epmonton, ALBERTA. — NoRTHERN 
ALBERTA CoAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE EDMONTON AND DIstTRICT 
Miners’ FEepERATION. — Agreement to 
be effective from September 1, 1923, 
until June 30, 1924, and thereafter if 
thirty days’ notice be given by either 
party. 

Company to have right to hire and 
discharge, management of the mine, and 
direction of the working forces. 


Company to recognize the Federation 
and not to discharge any employees or 
refuse work to applicants on account 
of affiliation with the Federation. 


Members of the Federation may sign 
off to the Secretary of the Federation 
$1.00 per month or less of their pay as 
fixed by the secretary, the amount to 
be deducted and paid to the secretary 
by the company. 


Certain employees connected with 
management of mine are not to be mem- 
bers of or under the jurisdiction of the 
union, namely, — mine manager or 
superintendent, or their assistants, 
overman, assistant overman, pit bosses, 
fire bosses, boss driver, stable bosses, 
master mechanic, electricians, weigh- 
men, head carpenter, head blacksmith, 
tipple or breaker foreman, loader boss, 
night watchman, outside foreman, and 
all other foremen, time keepers, coal in- 
spectors and head lampmen. 


Working conditions and general cus- 
toms prevailing in the different mines 
to continue during the agreement. 


Disputes or grievances arising under 
the agreement to be referred first to the 
pit bosses, overman or foreman of mana- 
ger in charge where dispute arises, and, 
if settlement 13 not reached, to the pit 
committee of the respective mine, com- 
mittee consisting of three men selected 
from the employees (one of whom may 
be a check weighman). Committee and 
mine superintendent or manager shall 
endeavour to reach a settlement, and if 
reached, decision to be final. Failing 
a settlement, matter to be referred to 
the president of the association and the 
president of the federation, who shall 
select one member from each party, thus 
forming a joint committee. If no deci- 
sion is reached, committee to select an 
independent chairman, failing to do 
which, either party may apply for a 
Board of Conciliation. Work to be con- 
tinued until final decision has been 
reached. 


Any employee thrown out of employ- 
ment by reason of lack of work to be 
given preference of reemployment. 


SCHEDULE oF WaceEs: — Clover Bar 
Mines. Day Wages. Above ground, 
per hour — boys, 30 to 40 cents; black- 
smiths, 72 cents; carpenters, 70 cents; 
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engineers, hoistmen and firemen, 954 
cents. Underground, eight-hour day— 
boys, $3.60; chief cager, $5.60; drivers, 
$5.36; labourers, $4.80; miners on com- 


pany work, timbermen, tracklayers, 
$5.60. 
City Mines. Company work, per 


eight hour day — Miners on company 
work, brushers and tracklayers, drivers 
and chief cager, $5; pushers and assis- 
tant cagers, assistant tracklayer, $4.50; 
coupler (under 19 years), $8.50. Per 
hour, boys under 18 years, on surface, 
35 cents; outside labour, 50 cents; black- 
smiths, 65 cents. Other rates in the 
agreement are contract rates, varying 
according to local conditions. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Prince ALBERT, SASKATCHEWAN. — 
Two Locan PRINTING COMPANIES AND 
INTERNATIONAL 'T'YPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
Loca 705. — Agreement to be in effect 
from October 31, 1923, until October 
31, 1924. 


Only good standing union members 
to be employed in departments under 
the agreement. 


A joint standing committee to decide 
on questions about scale of prices and 
disputes regarding clauses of agreement, 
but local union laws not affecting hours 
or working conditions and laws of In- 
ternational Typographical Unicn not to 
be subject to arbitration. 


Wages, per hour, day work, 90 cent-; 


night work, 99 cents. Hours per week, 
day work, 44; night work, 42 


Any office running over four ma- 
chines to employ a machine tender. 
Machine operators to be paid $3 per 
week over above scale for locking after 
own machines. 


Hours per day, seven hours and 
twenty minutes. Overtime up to three 
hours in a day, time and one half, there- 
after, double time. Sunday work, dou- 
ble time. On morning papers, or night 
staffs of afternoon papers, Saturday 
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night work to be double time. Work 
on certain holidays time and one half, 
but on Labour Day, Dominion Day and 
Christmas Day, double time. 


Learners on machines: No more than 
one learner to be employed in any 
office, and no regular to be laid off 
while a learner is working. Members 
of the chapel to be given preference in 
selection of beginners. If no journey- 
man is available, learner to be allowed 
to work overtime at overtime rate. 
Wages per week, for beginners on ma- 
chine, first five weeks, $15; next five 
weeks, $20; next five weeks, $28; there- 
after, scale. Learners working on night 
shifts, 50 cents per night above scale. 
Learners who have not attained given 
standard of efficiency as operators 
to be granted extension of time up to 
three months. 


Apprentices: One apprentice to five 
or less journeymen. No apprentice to 
be employed on overtime unless journey- 
men in same office are also employed ~ 
on the same shift. 


Minimum age for apprentices, 15 
years; qualifications, eighth grade ex- 
amination, public school. 


Seale for apprentices: first year, at 
option of office; second year, 80 per 
cent of scale; third year, 40 per cent; 
fourth year, 50 per cent; fifth year, 
60 per cent. Night shifts, $2.00 per 
week above scale. Term of apprentice- 
ship, five years, from which six months 
may be deducted. Beginning with third 
year, apprentices to take the Interna- 
tional Typographical Unicn course in 
printing. 


A journeyman who has worked in an 
office fifteen days not to be discharged 
for incompetency, unless foreman has 
previously notified the chairman. No 
journeyman to be discharged in order 
to be replaced by an apprentice. 


In consideration of use of the union 
label, employer to employ only union 
members. 
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Vancouver, B.C. — Crrrain' Em- 
PLOYERS, AND THE VANCOUVER BooK- 
BINDERS’ Union No. 105. — Agreement 
to be in effect from November 1, 1923, 
to December 31, 1924. Minimum wage 
per week, journeymen, $42. Hours per 
week, 44. Overtime, to 10 p.m. and 
Saturday afternoon, time and one-half; 
after 10 p.m. and Sundays and _holi- 
days, double time. Union claims juris- 
diction over certain classes of work. No 
member to work under a piece or con- 
tract system. Only union members to 
be employed, except when union can- 
not supply competent help. 


Apprentices: One apprentice to four 
men; two to eight, and one to each 
additional five. In case of four men and 
only one apprentice being employed, an 
additional boy may work in shop when 
senior apprentice enters third year. 
During third year apprentice to re- 
ceive not less than one-third of a jour- 
neyman’s wage; fourth year, not. less 
than one-half; fifth year, not less than 
’ two-thirds. Apprentices to work over- 
time only when journeymen are work- 
ing. 

Disputes to be adjusted by concilia- 
tion and arbitration. 


Women’s Section: Minimum wage 
per week, $21. Hours, same as for men. 


Jurisdiction claimed over certain clas- 
ses of work. No work to be done under 
a piece or contract system. Only union 
members to be employed except when 
union cannot supply competent help. 


Proportion of apprentices: One to 
the shop; one to three journeywomen ; 
two to five fourneywomen; three to 
nine journeywomen; one additional to 
eaeh five journeywomen. Apprentices 
to serve two years. 


Wage scale per week for junior wo- 
men members: first six months, $10; 
second six months, $12.50; third six 
months, $15; fourth six months, $17.50; 
after two years, $21. Apprentices not 
to work overtime except when journey- 
women are working. 
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Conciliation and arbitration to gov- 
ern adjustment of disputes. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


OrTaAwA, ONTARIO, AND HuLu, QUE- 
BEC. — CERTAIN CuT SToNE ConTRAC- 
TORS, AND JOURNEYMEN STONE CurTTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF NortH AMERICA, Ort- 
TAWA Brancn. — Agreement signed by 
certain firms and in the case of others, 
wage rates in effect, although agree- 
ment not signed. Agreement to be ef- 
fective from November 21, 1923, to 
April 30, 1924. 


Only union members to be employed 
under the agreement, provided such can 
be supphed by the union; in ease of 
union failing to provide help, non- 
union men may be hired, and shall join 
the union. 


Wages per hour, $1.00. Wages to be 
paid twice monthly. Hours of labour; 
eight per day and four on Saturdays. 
Overtime only in eases of absolute ne- 
cessity and at time and one-half for 
first two hours and double time there- 
after. Proper accommodation to be pro- 
vided in all yards. Certain holidays to 
be observed and others to be optional. 


All differences and grievances arising 
during the life of the agreement to be 
submitted to an arbitration committee 
of three. On failure to agree, com- 
mittee to select an umpire whose deci- 
sion shall be binding. 


Employer may employ one appren- 
tice for five or less journeymen and one 
additional for each additional five, but 
no more than three to a shop. Appren- 
tices to serve four years at wages mu- 
tually, agreed upon. 


Employer may instal air hammer 
when he deems it necessary. No inter- 
ference with workmen during working 
hours. Workmen may work for whom- 
soever they see fit and employers may 
employ and discharge whomsoever they 
see fit. 


Hither party wishing to alter the 
agreement must give one month’s notice 
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of change prior to expiration of the 
agreement. 


Transportation: Street and Electric Railways 


Vancouver, B.C. — Tue  BritTIsH 
Conumpra Enecrric Ramway Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND HLECTRIC 
Rawway EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA. — 
Agreement to be in effect from Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, until September 1, 1924, 
and thereafter until changed on 30 
days’ notice. 


Agreement to govern all employees of 
the company except conductors, motor- 
men and trainmen on Lulu Island 
Branch, Fraser Valley Line and Saa- 
nich Division. 


Wages per hour: motormen and con- 
ductors on city and surburban lines, 
first six months, 52 cents; second six 
months, 5614 cents; third six months, 
5914 cents; thereafter, 62 cents. One- 
man car operators, 68 cents. In work 
train service, 2 cents per hour addi- 
tional. On interurban lines: per hour 


—passenger motormen and conductors, 


first six months, 52 cents; second six 
months, 5714 cents; third six months, 
61 cents; thereafter, 64 cents. Freight 
motormen and conductors, first six 
months, 55 cents; second six months, 
60 cents; third six months, 64 cents; 
thereafter, 6614 cents. Passenger brake- 
men, first six months, 52 cents; second 
six months, 5514 cents; third six 
months, 5814 cents; thereafter, 61 
cents. Freight brakemen, 62 cents; 
trolleymen, 60 cents. 


Sunday work: time and one-quarter; 
holidays, time and one-half. Extra 
men, minimum of $87.50 per month. 


Shop and Barn Men: Per hour; motor 
car repairers and freight car repairers, 
first six months, 55 cents; second six 
months, 5914 cents; third six months, 
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6214 cents; thereafter 65 cents. Arma- 
ture winders’ helpers, blacksmiths’ help- 
ers, carpenters’ helpers, machinists’ 
helpers and sawyers, first six months, 
5045 cents; second six months, 59 cents; 
third six months, 58 cents; thereafter, 
6014 cents. Barn janitors and car clea- 
ners, first six months, 48 cents; there- 
after, 54 cents. Machinists, blacksmiths, 
74 cents; painters, carpenters, 7114 
cents; air brake fitters, car wiremen, 
69 cents; trolley retriever repairer, 6714 
cents; freight car inspectors, babbitter, 
67 cents; freight car carpenters, 65 
cents; freight car painters, 58 cents; 
brush hands, freight car repairers’ help- 
ers, 55 cents. Armature winders: first 
class, 74 cents; second class, 6914 cents; 
third class, 67 cents. Leading hands, 
3 cents per hour extra. 


Apprentices: Per hour; first year, 31 
cents; second year, 3514 cents; third 
year, 4114 cents; fourth year, 46 cents. 

Freight Shed Department: Per hour; 
checkers, 56 cents; truckers, 5344 cents;. 
others, per month. 


Track Maintenance Men: Per hour; 
interurban, first three months, 47 cents; 
thereafter, 5144 cents; City, first three 
months, 5114 cents; thereafter, 56 cents; 
foreman paid per month. Track wel- 
ders: per hour, 6714 cents; track wel- 
ders’ helpers, 58 cents. Bridge and 
building master’s maintenance gang, 
including carpenters and_ pipefitters, 
per hour, 6914 cents. Station agents 
and other miscellaneous employees are 
paid by the month. 


Working conditions are the same as 
those in the previous agreement, as out- 
lined in the LABsour GazEerrs for March, 
1923. 


Transportaticn: Steam Railways. An 
agreement regarding railway shop em- 
ployees is described in the article fol- 
lowing. 
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REVISION OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 
OF CANADA AND EMPLOYEES IN RAILWAY SHOPS 





Supplement A to Wage Agreement No. 6, 


N November 26, 1923, committees 

representing the Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada, which includes the prin- 
cipal railways of Canada, and the em- 
ployees in railway shops, members of 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department, American Federation of 
Labour (Federated Shop Crafts), in- 
cluding machinists, boilermakers, black- 
smiths, car men, electrical workers, 
sheet metal workers, ete., reached an 
agreement regarding changes in Wage 
Agreement No. 6, and Supplement A 
thereto was. accordingly signed provi- 
ding for certain changes in working con- 
ditions. : 

This agreement was one in a series 
entered into between the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada, successor to the Ca- 
nadian Railway War Board, and cer- 
tain organizations of railway employees. 
Agreement No. 1, the first of the series, 
was entered into on September 2, 1918, 
and dealt with the working conditions 
for shop crafts. Agreement No. 4 en- 
tered into on November 12, 1919, a re- 
vision of Agreement No. 1, was publi- 
shed in the Lasour Gazerre for Decem- 
ber, 1919. The rates of wages provided 
for in these agreements were altered 
from time to time by supplements and 
revisions, described in the Lapour 
GazuTTE for April, 1923*. The working 
conditions provided for in Agreement 
No. 4 were altered by a revision effec- 
tive on May 22, 1922, deseribed in the 
Lasour Gazerrs for July, 1922. The 
principal changes were in rates of pay 
for overtime and holiday work. 


On July 30, 1928, the representatives 
of the railway shop employees (Divi- 
sion No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 


*Labour Gazette, April, 1923,page 404, 


ment, American Federation of Labour) 
began negotiations with the Railway 
Association of Canada for a new sched- 
ule of wages and working conditions 
They asked an increase of 10 cents per 
hour, restoration of time and one-half 
payment for overtime on all Sundays 
and holidays, and the abolition of paint- 
spraying machines, together with other 
changes. These negotiations were com- 
pleted toward the end of November by 
the signing of Supplement ‘‘A’’ to 
Wage Agreement No. 6, making certain 
amendments to the main agreement, 
effective December 1, 1923. 


No general increase of wages results 
from the supplementary agreement, but 
certain classes of employees obtain in- 
creases of varying amount. Wheel-pres- 
sers and beltmen are granted 2 cents 
per hour above the rates effective under 
Wage Agreement No. 6. Though paint- 
spraying machines are not abolished, 
those who use these machines are hence- 
forth to be paid the carmen’s rate of | 
63 cents per hour instead of helpers’ 
rate of 47 cents. ‘‘ Annealing’? is plac- 
ed under the classification of ‘‘black- 
smith’’, and will be paid for at 70 cents 
per hour. Wrecking crane operators 
are to be paid the mechanics’ rate when 
operating wrecking cranes; formerly 
crane engineers received the same rate 
as carmen. While working at wrecks 
or in charge of wrecked engines, machi- 
nists or machinists’ helpers are to be 
paid under the rule governing wreck- 
ing service employees, and emergency 
calls for road work. Under this rule 
straight time is paid from the time 
ordered to leave home station until re- 
turn, for all time worked in recognized 
straight time hours at home station, 
and all time working, waiting, or tra- 
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yelling after those hours at time and 
one-half, provided that if relieved for 
five hours or more, such relief time 
shall not be paid for. 


Time and one-half is to be paid for 
all overtime on Sundays (or other re- 
gular assigned seventh day off duty) 
aid the following holidays: New 
Years’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 
Day. Certain classes of ‘employees 
had previously received time and one- 
half on only three holidays: viz. New 
Year’s Day, Labour Day, and Christ- 
mas Day. 


The regular meal-period without pay 
is reduced to thirty minutes instead of 
one. hour, thus enabling employees to 
reach home a half-hour earlier; but 
by special agreements the meal- period 
may be one hour. All vacancies in pre- 
ference positions will now be bulletin- 
ed, employees will therefore have the 
opportunity to bid in and secure these 
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positions. In the matter of seniority 
rights in connection with transfers, it 
is provided that when through any 
unusual development it becomes ne- 
cessary to transfer work from one point 
to another sufficient men may be trans- 
ferred carrying their seniority rights 
with them. The ratio of apprentices is 
to be maintained in every case in re- 
ducing forces; and machinist helper- 
apprentices are not to be employed in 
main shops. In connection with leave 
of absence, a new provision is that 
‘‘eommittee will on request be advised 
of all leave of absence granted employ- 
ees over ninety days’’. 


In practically all other respects the 
main agreement remains unchanged. 
Provision ig made that should either 
the Railway Association of Canada or 
the employees comprising Division No. 
4 desire to revise it further, a written 
statement containing the proposed 
changes is to be given to the other 
party and a conference to be held 
within thirty days. 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1923 


gf Eas movement in prices during the 
month was slight, both the family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the 
various index numbers of wholesale 
prices showing little change as com- 
pared with the levels for October. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine foods for an average family of five 
in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities was $10.69 at the be- 
ginning of November as compared with 
$10, 65 for October, $10.29 for Novem- 
ber, 1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
815, 32 for November, 1920, $16. 92 for 


June, 1920 “(the peak) ; and $7.96 
for November, 1914. Kegs were 
substantially higher in price while 


there were smaller increases in the pri- 
ces of cheese, butter, milk, sugar, lard, 
and prunes. Potatoes showed ue lar- 


gest decline, but smaller decreases oc- 
eurred in the prices of beef, mutton, 
fresh and salt pork, bacon, and evapor- 
ated apples. Including the cost of fuel 
and rené with that of foods, the total 
budget averaged $21.19 for November 
as compared with $21.16 for October; 
$20.89 for November, 1922; $21.60 for 
November, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); and $14.36 for November, 
1914. Fuel and rent showed little 
change. 


In wholesale prices the index num- 
ber calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, based upon the average 
prices of 238 commodities in 1913 as 
100, weighted according to the impor- 
tance of the commodities, advanced 
slightly to 153.8 for November as com- 
pared with 153.1 for October; 149.6 for 
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November, 1922; 153.6 for November, 
1921; and 256.9 for May, 1920 (the 


peak). 


In the grouping according to chief 
eomponent material five of the main 
groups advanced while the remaining 
three were lower. The greatest in- 
creases occurred in the Animals and 
their Products group and in the Tex- 
tile group. The increase in the former 
was due to higher prices. for fishery 
products, furs, fats, and eggs, though 
there were substantial declines in live- 
stock, meats, hides, and leather. Higher 
prices for cotton caused the increase in 
the Textiles group in spite of a sharp 
decline in silk. The Vegetable Pro- 
ducts group was lower because of lower 
prices for fruits, vegetables, grains, 
milled products, and sugar. The Non- 
Metallic Minerals group and the Che- 
micals group were both slightly lower. 


In the grouping according to origin 
the indexes of domestic farm products, 
articles of marine origin, and articles 
cf forest origin advanced while that for 
articles of mineral origin declined. 


he index number based upon pri- 
ces of 271 commodities in 1890-1899 as 
100 published by the Department of 
Labour since 1910 showed little change 
at 221.7 for November ag compared 
with 221.2 for October; 221.7 for No- 
vember, 1922. -997 3 for November, 
1921; 356.6 for May, 1920; and 137.5 
for November, 1914. The most impor- 
tant declines occurred in the prices of 
fodder, livestock, and meat, cheese, ve- 
getables, flour, sugar, silk, pig iron, lin- 
seed oil and turpentine, and smaller 
declines in grains, gasoline, and in raw 
furs. The principal advances occurred 
in the prices of eggs, butter, fruits, glu- 
cose raw cotton, and smaller increases 
In some grains, molasses, tapioca, some 
metals, spruce, and in red lead. Com- 
pared with a year ago the general level 
was little changed, but the following 
groups were lower: Animals and Meats, 
Hides and Leather, Fuel and Lighting, 
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House Furnishings, Drugs and Chemi- 
cals, and the Miscellaneous group. 


The index number published by the 
Department since 1910 has been recon- 


structed back to January 1919, by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the new 
index being weighted and based upon 
the prices of 238 commodities in 1913 
(Lasour Gazerts, June, 19238, pp. 689- 
695). Ultimately the reconstructed in- 
dex will be carried back to an earlier 
date, but in the meantime the Depart- 
ment will continue to calculate and pub- 
lish the old series in summary form in 
the LAasour GAzErTe in order to afford 
comparisons with price levels prior to 
1913. For the detailed analysis from 
month to month, however, the new in- 
dex number of the Bureau of Statisties 
will be used. 


The accompanying tables give the in- 
dex numbers of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by the principal groups in 
the three methods of classification and 
with those of the classification accord- 
ing to purpose or use in detail. The 
index number of the Department of 
Labour is given by the principal group- 
ings, but the sub-groups in detail shown 
monthly since 1912 are omitted. The 
special index number of 50 ecommodi- 
ties described in the following para- 
graph is also given for the purpose of 
continuing the record. 


The special index number (compris- 
ing fifty of the more important commo- 
dities selected from the 271 in the -de- 
partmental list) including twenty foods, 
fifteen raw materials, and fifteen manu- 
factured goods, based upon price levels 
in 1913 as 100, showed little change at 
152.0 for November as compared with 
151.9 for October; 152.1 for November, 
1922; 147.2 for November, 1921; 211.9: 
for November, 1920, and 102.5 for No- 
vember, 1914. 


The index of wholesale prices in Ca- 
nada published by the United States. 
Federal Reserve Board, including thir- 
ty-three raw materials, twenty-eight 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF 


STA TISTICS 


(Average Prices 1918=100) 








Commodities 


Total Index 238 Commodities....... Arai 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc) 
ii1.—Animals and their Products 
Ill.—¥ibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 
TV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
Ve— rons ants LES ME TOOUCUS? occ ae eee tel nee letras 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products.. 
VIL.—Non-Metallic Minerals & their Products. 
Vill.—Chemieals and Allied Products 


Pe eC ee 


Classified according to origin: 


I.—Farm (Canadian Products) 
ISG Eebptaler aoe See REN AUH Ati alee poe ree reaeaith 
IIJ.— Forest 
IV.—Mineral 
All Raw (or partly mm fan istered) 

All manufactured (fully or chictly) 
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Classified according to purpose: 


I._CONSUMERS’ GOODS (GROUPS A & B) 


(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco 
Beverages 
Breadstuffs 
Chocolate 
Fish 
Fruits 
Meata we Poultry wee Waren. san cme s plate lelgtgiaters 
Milk & Milk Products 
Sugar, refined 
Vegetables 
Eggs 
Tobacco .... 
Miscellaneous ..... Rioiitisabeiieieaic Seles 


Pe ee 
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(B) Other Consumers’ Goods 
Clothing, (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery & 
underwear) 
Household Equipment 
Furniture ae 2 
Glassware & Pottery.......... atratete cahere oloie -alels 
Miscellaneous ........cccccceees ea eroenters Sattiniaiiek 
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[l.—PRODUCERS’ GOODS (GROUPS © & D) 


(C) Producers’ Equipment. . 
LOO e ins ee ace aloe ae aleile eestor a a}sys 
Light, Heat, 

Supplies 
Miscellaneous ........ MEN e ed bie a cveiscels inatcteie aia Sieleies 
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(D) Producers’ Materials..............sseseeeee 
Building & Construction Materials.. 
Lumber 
Painters’ Materials..........0... soeaelors cate 
Miscellaneous |.......ccccccccccrce ara ielererersiciaters 
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Manufacturers’ Materials.. eniahs 
For Textile & Clothing Industries......... 
For Fur Industry..... GS DR A rece cna 
For Leather Industry 
For Metal Working Industries 
For Chemical Using IndustrieS........ee0 
For Meat Packing Industries 
For Milling & Other Industries 
Mi-celleneous Producers’ Materials...... ° 
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semi-manufactured or producers’ goods, 
and thirty-eight finished or consumers’ 
goods, based upon price levels in 1918 
as 100, declined slightly to 148 for Sep- 
tember as compared with 149 for Au- 
cust and 144 for September, 1922. 
Goods imported and producers’ goods 
were slightly higher. All the other 
groups were lower. 


Professor Michell’s index of whole- 
sale prices based on forty articles, 
twenty foods and twenty manufactu- 
rers’ goods, with prices during 1900 to 
1809 as 100, advanced to 176.9 for No- 
vember as compared with 174.2 for Oc- 
tober, 168.3 for November, 1922; 225.4 
for November, 1920; and 118.4 for No- 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR INDEX NUMBERS O 
OF COMMODITIES FOR NOVEMBER 1923, OCT 
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vember, 1914. Both foods and manu-— 
facturers’ goods advanced. : 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce in- 
dex of exports fell from 152.07 for Oc- 
tober to 148.25 for November, and that 
for imports from 163.81 to 163.15. The 
combined index of both imports and 
exports was down from 157.94 for Oc- 
tober to 155.70 for November. Lower 
prices for agricultural, animal, and 
metal products were mainly responsible 
for the decline. 


The table of retail prices and rentals 
shows .the prices at the beginning of 
November of seventy-two staple food- 
stuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil, 


F WHOLESALE PRICES BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS 
OBER 1923, NOVEMBER 1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918 


1917, 1916, 1915, 


(Average Prices 1890-1899=100) 


1914 AND 1913. 












































ae INDEX NUMBERS 
pe a ee Bs eee we 
§ 8 g| Nov.) Oct. | Nov.; Nov.| Nov.) Nov.| Nov.) Nov.| Nov.) Nov Nov) Nov. 
biped lore 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 
a ens teen | eeSemiientaseis | scnseumniews= ee a SRR SAS ae 
I—Grains & Fodder.............. 15 | 178.8] 174.8) 173.1| 171.6 | 275.3] 328.7] 295.7] 305.0) 246.1] 170.0] 175.9] 139.9 
Il.—Animals & Meats............. 17 | 210.6) 217.4) 224.5} 202.8] 331.0] 315.6! 388.8! 304.0! 217.5] 184.9] 177.9! 180.1 
Ill.—Dairy Products............... 9 | 238.9) 226.4) 235.1} 243.0] 322.1] 340.3) 286.1) 246.4] 227.8 180.6] 171.5] 172.9 
EVES ISI AG yA Aen ah gee ee Oo ERE 9 | 170.7) 171.5) 167.6] 191.4) 243.2} 294.8] 256.2) 233.5) 171.3] 153.7| 157.4! 150.9 
V.—(a) Fruits & Vegetables...... 16 | 190.5) 178.5) 185.4! 210.0] 242.5] 286.5] 255.1] 263.0) 214.2) 152.2) 111.3] 126.5 
(b) Miscellaneous Foods...... 25 | 187.5} 187.6) 177.0] 181.7] 271.3] 265.2] 261.4} 221.0] 178.5] 135.3] 133.0] 112.4 
Wi Wextiless foras etek oben ce mete 20 | 245.4) 246.0} 241.9] 234.1! 357.5} 290.0] 380.4) 304.2! 210.5) 161.6} 129.0] 136.9 
VII.—Hides, Leathers, Boots...... 11 | 152.1) 153.6) 173.8] 163.6} 250.7) 412.8] 298.4] 267.3] 272.6] 183.1! 171.4] 165.8 
Vinre—-(@)) Ironac Steel... cee... 11 | 196.2) 198.4) 192.7] 191.1] 282.1] 204.0] 281.0] 287.3] 166.9] 115.1! 99.8! 101.4 
Go)LOtmermMetalsis eyes so. te 12 | 168.5) 165.6) 158.8) 145.7/ 193.3] 203.8] 267.3] 240.1] 226.7} 207.0' 123.3] 1380.0 
Coy, Tmplement 2400 iesieSales 4) 10 | 224.8) 225.6) 230.7) 245.0] 273.2) 245.0] 243.7) 197.8] 145.9] 114.8] 108.2] 105.6 
AMI Gesu sae) dete oh oe laa at gh 83 | 194.8) 194.7! 191.9] 191.8] 244.4) 216.3] 264.7] 243.0) 182.8] 148.4] 111.4] 113.5 
TX---Puel '& Lighting 0.2 05..c0ses . 10 | 258.2; 235.9; 261.0) 249.3] 319.3] 237.7] 248.6] 186.1) 156.9] 116.7) 108.5) 115.1 
X.—Building Materials 
Ca yostrarners We (5 Bae eae 5 14 | 343.4) 342.7| 327.5) 326.9] 480.5] 352.6] 279.1) 231.8] 184.1! 174.1] 178.4] 184.0 
(b)- Miscellaneous 40000 «eds 20 | 224.2) 222.5) 210.4) 225.4) 271.5] 226.8] 237.7] 210.4) 171.9] 122.4] 108.1] 113.4 
(c) Paints, Olls & Glass......| 14 | 278.3! 269.0] 266.6| 291.3] 395.4 409.7} 348.1) 264.6) 215.1] 164.4] 189.5} 142.0 
Puech Somes db aoa setae a sees} 48 | 271.6) 271.1] 261.0] 274.2) 868.5) 316.8] 282.0) 232.4] 187.9] 149.7] 187.8] 142.5 
AL—House Furnishings, :...0..2.5. 16 | 271.1) 271.2} 276.3) 307.0} 39° 2) 352.8] 296.2) 218.9! 169.0! 189.5) 181.9] 32&.1 
XIl.—Drugs & Chemicals.......... 16 | 180.7) 180.5) 181.0) 187.5 252.5) 205.3] 276.8] 275.7] 289.2] 227.7| 185.5] 121.6 
XITI.—Miscellaneous iy . 
(a) Raw FUIS.....cccccccceece 4 | 544.7) 593.8) 601.9) 635.6) 459.4/1190.0) 725.8) 437.0) 342.7| 257.8] 137.5! 247.9 
(b) Liquors & Tobacco...... 6 | 264.4) 264.4) 264.4) 267.4) 303.7} 300.1] 218.3] 198.7] 148.2] 134.3] 188.7] 134.6 
(ey Sundries; Aouet Means 7 | 157.9) 156.7/ 156.7 172.6) 208.9; 210.4} 227.1] 197.7] 150.7/ 121.6! 110.0] 111.2 
Ane ier ae eat 17 | 286.5) 297.5) 299.4) 314.9} 301.3) 472.6] 340.1] 254.4! 195.¢| 158.1! 126.6] 151.6 
All Commodities.......... {262 | 221.7) 221.21 221.7] 227.3] 304.2) 307.7; 290.9] 252.38] 200.;| 158.7] 187.5] 135.8 



































tNine commodities off the market, fruits vegetables ete. 





One line of spelter was dropped in 1915. 
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JOST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 



















































































































































































OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN OANADA. 
Commodities Quan- (*) (*) Nov. Nov.|Nov. Nov. Nov.,Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov.| Oct./Nov. 
tity | 1900, 1905, 1910] 1911/ 1912} 1913] 1914) 1915] 1916; 1917] 1918] 1919] 1920) 1921] 1922]. 1923] 1923 
Ci eee tet Cs fo Cr Coote. |e, Le Co ps Cl (Ol Ci 4) eli Cees 
Beef, sirloin, steak....| 2 Ibs.| 27.2) 30.4] 37.6] 39.8] 41.6] 44.4] 48.8] 47.4] 52.2) 62.6] 75.2| 69.2) 75.6] 56.2) 55.4) 58.2] 55.6 
Beef, shoulder, roast..| ¢ | 19.6) 24.6} 26.0| 27.8] 28.0] 29.6] 34.2 32.4] 34.2] 43.4) 53.2] 46.6] 48.4/ 31.2) 30.0] 30.6] 30.0 
Veal, roast shoulder..| 1 | 10.0) 11.3] 12.8] 14.0] 14.4] 15.7/ 18.0| 17.6] 19.8) 24.3) 27.6] 26.5) 28.7) 18.9] 18.4] 18.5] 18.5 
Mutton, roast leg 1” | 11.8) 12.2! 16.8] 18.0] 17.8] 19.1] 20.9) 20.9] 24.3] 29.7| 35.2) 33.0] 35.2) 24.6] 26.9] 28.0) 26.6 
Pork, fresh, roast leg] 7 » | 49,9] 13.1] 18.0) 17.8| 17.5] 19.5| 26.0] 19.8] 23.4! 32.5) 37.3! 36.6] 41.7] 28.1) 27.9] 27.2) 25.9 
Pork, salt, mess.......| 9» | 91.8] 25.0) 34.4| 38.0] 38.2] 35.2) 37.6] 36.2) 42.6) 59.8) 70.0] 70.6] 73.4] 53.2) 51.8] 51.0) 50.4 
Bacon, breakfast......; 3» | 15.4] 17.8] 24.5] 23.8] 22.5) 24.7| 26.4] 26.2] 30.6) 44.1] 51.4 53.7| 58.5) 48.4) 40.9] 39.3] 38.6 
Lard, pure leaf........! 9 » | 96.9] 28.2| 40.6] 36.0] 35.6] 38.4] 36.8] 36.4| 45.0] 64.8) 74.2) 79.2) 73.8 46.0) 45.8] 45.8) 46.2 
Eggs, fresh............ 1 doz! 25.7| 30.0] 33.3) 32.6! 34.3] 38.7] 40.3] 42.6] 50.1] 58.1] 67.1) 74.7| 81.7| 59.4] 51.6] 44.3) 52.0 
Rggs, storage......... 1” | 12.2] 23.4) 28.4) 27.9] 31.2] 28.1) 32.5) 34.6] 41.3) 50.7) 58.5] 65.0] 70.3] 52.0] 43.7] 39.7] 44.0 
MIIK.... 6. ee ceeeeeeeees 6 gts.) 36.5) 39.6] 48.0] 49.2] 49.8] 51.6, 52.8) 51.6] 56.4) 69.6) 81.0 87.0) 93.0 80.4) 70.2) 70.2, 72.0 
Butter, dairy,........ 2 Ibs.| 44.21 49.4] 52.0] 53.0] 58.4] 58.0] 60.0] 64.6] 82.8] 94.4/104.2'122.4/123.0) 82.0] 77.6) 78.4] 81.2 
Butter, creamery..... 1” 95.5] 27.71 31.9) 31.5] 31.71 38.9] 34.5) 36.8] 45.6] 51.4) 57.2) 67.3) 66.5) 46.8) 43.7) 44.2) 44.9 
Cheese, Old...........- 1” | 16.1) 17.6] 18.5} 19.2| 20.1] 20.5] 22.1) 24.3) 28.7) 34.0] 32.4] 40.0) 40.7) 34.2 §28.5 §33.5 §33.3 
Cheese, Mew.........6.- 1” | 14.6] 15.7] 17.5] 17.8] 19.5] 19.1] 20.2] 21.3] 26.9) 30.1] 32.3) 37.0) 38.4] 29.8 §28.5 §33.5 §33.5 
Bread, plain, white....)15 ” 55.5| 58.51 66.0] 64.5/ 60.0) 61.5} 66.0) 66.0] 87.0,112.5/118.5/118.5)141.0/109.5)100.5,102.0/102.0 
_ Flour, family.......... 10 ”? 25.0| 28.0! 33.0| 32.0] 34.0] 32.0] 38.0) 34.0} 54.0) 65.0) 69.0) 66.0) 75.0) 51.0) 44.0) 44.0) 43.0 
Rolled Oats..........-- 5 ? | 18.01 19.5} 21.0] 21.0] 22.0] 22.0] 24.5) 23.5] 27.0) 33.0] 41.0) 38.5) 40.0) 29.0] 27.5] 27.5) 28.0 
IS geet a tea -s+-| 9 | 10.4] 10.6] 10.4) 10.6] 11.6] 11.4] 13.2] 11.3] 13.4) 18.8] 25.2) 28.8] 33.0) 19.6/§21.2 §21.0/§21.0 
Beans, handpicked....) 9 8.61 9.41 10.8] 10.4] 11.6] 12.4] 18.6) 15.8] 22.4) 32.6) 38.0) 22.4) 22.2) 17.6) 17.0| 17.6) 17.4 
Apples, evaporated..../ 1» 9.9| 7.7| 11.5! 13.8] 13.5] 12.0] 12.8] 12.1] 13.6) 16.8) 23.5! 26.7] 28.5) 21.3] 22.6) 19.5] 18.9 
Prunes, medium size..| 4» | 41.5] 9.6] 9.9] 12.2] 12.9] 11.9] 18.1] 32.8] 13.3] 16.5] 19.2] 24.4) 26.6) 18.2; 19.8) 18.2) 17.7 
Sugar, granulated.....| 4» | 91.6! 22.0] 24.0) 24.0] 26.0] 23.6) 32.4) 30.4] 387.6] 42.8) 49.2) 51.2) 64.0) 39.2) 36.0) 48.4) 48.8 
Sugar, yellow.......... 2” | 40.0! 9.8! 10.8) 11.0] 12.0] 11.0) 14.8] 14.0] 17.6] 19.8) 22.6] 23.8) 30.8] 18.6] 17.0] 23.0) 23.2 
Tea, black, Medium...|1, » 8.2 8.3| 8.7) 8.9] 8.8! 8.9] 9.8) 9.6} 9.9) 12.5) 15.6] 15.5) 15.7) 13.6)§14.8 §17.1)§17.3 
Tea, green, mMedium...|i, » 8.7) 8.7| 9.11 9.4] 9.5] 9.3] 9.8] 10.0] 9.8} 11.9] 15.0) 16.2, 16.5) 15.0/§14.8 §17.1/§17.3 
Coffee, medium......../14 ” 8.6] 8.8] 8.9] 9.2] 9.3! 9.4] 9.9] 9.9] 9.9) 10.1) 11.6/ 14.0) 15.4) 18.4) 13.3) 18.5) 18.6 
OUACOCS cmcrcisiie cn 2 pks| 24.1) 28.0] 30.3) 44.6] 46.3) 36.0] 31.7) 38.3] 61-0) 67.0) 64.0 71.3) 73.2) 55.1) 38.3) 52.8) 46.5 
Vinegar, white wine... ty pt. 1” iT 7 7 8 8 8 7 .8 9 9 Ol. 1.0 9 9 9 9 
EP Sa? Vetere | es Bas) oS aS) Rh eee Dane e Ai. Oe dae 
All Foods.........+..+.. 5.48| 5.96| 6.95 7.14| 7.34] 7.34 7.96 g.02| 9.81/12.10/13.65 14.27 15.32 11.08 10.29 10.65 10.69 
} 5 . s = 5 Cs Cc. 
Starch, laundry....... 4 w.| 29| 0, Bal Sa) s2l 3.2) 3.3) 3.2 sia| 45] ais) a7) a8] a's] Lol alo) a1 
- Ooal, anthracite.......|4; ton| 39.5) 45.2] 48.1) 48.8] 51.9] 55.0] 54.0) 52.8] 62.4) 69.7) 78.4) 82.9'127.2,109.7/115.6 111.5 112.0 
Ooal, bituminous......| ’ ” 31.1] 32.3] 35.0! 35.01 37.5! 38.7| 47.3] 86.3] 44.2) 54.9] 63.6] 63.3] 93.8) 72.6] 76.8 71.6] 71.5 
Wood hard. 2s. fee. ” oq. | 32.5] 35.3] 38.8] 41.4] 41.3] 42.5) 42.6] 41.3] 48.5) 59.6) 79.0) 78.5) 87.0) 81.7) 79.1) 78.6) 79.4 
RVOOd. .£oft....:. +2050 79 | 99 6) 95.51 29.4/ 30.0] 30.0] 30.6] 31.4) 30.4] 32.7| 48.5) 57.3] 59.9] 67.4) 61.1) 59.2) 59.2) 59.6 
MOOR Olle < tisk... ete 1 gal.| 24.0) 24.5] 24.4) 23.1] 21.0] 23.7| 23.7) 23.1] 22.9] 26.0) 27.8) 28.6) 39.9) 31.6) 31.0) 30.3) 30.1 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and lightingt....|....... 1.50\ 1.63! 1.76! 1.78! 1.82] 1.91] 1.99] 1.84] 2.11] 2.54) 3.06) 3.13) 4.15] 3.57) 3.62) 3.51) 3.53 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BEMORU Ss ssc ccceccsessens 44, mo.| 2.37! 2.89) 4.05) 4.05] 4.60] 4.75] 4.38] 3.97] 4.10) 4.51| 4.85) 5.54) 6.62) 6.91, 6.94) 6.96 6.98 
$ $ $ 
Grand Totals.......... a°31 10°50112°79 13.00 18°79 14.0: Foner 16 05 Paces oe 20.89 21.16 21.19 




















AVERAGE COST 


OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES. 






























































Nova Scotia........ row eioreieleve 5.61| 5.88] 6.82] 6.78] 7.17] 7.29) 7.84 8.07| 9.68/12.15'13.87 14.62115.75 11.23 /10.40|10.96111.09 
Prince Edward Island....... 4.81! 5.26) 5.81| 5.80) 6.11) 6.84) 6.89) 6.92' 8.20,10.77/12.02 12.67|13.17| 9.86) 9.27) 9.59] 9.55 
INGW UBYUNISWICK oh. 2 csi sec sreee 5.38] 5.83) 6.55) 6.84} 7.13) 7.04) 7.72 7.87 9.66 12.05/13.52 14.35 15.16)11.24/10.29)10.83/11.00 
ONUIED ECs sree sires eats boisieiseone.e 5.15| 5.64] 6.33] 6.46| 6.97| 6.87| 7.44 7.58 | 9.38)11.66 13.16 13.66 14.45)10.59| 9.84) 9.92] 9.95 
WTA EAT Ole oie sie cie'e?eoele ate oles ohaleloiele 5.01) 5.60! 6.50! 6.67) 7.25) 7.20) 7.72) 7.95,10.03]12.20/13.61)14.30)15.24/10.97|10.19|10.69/10. 61 
AT ATNITO DiGi saisie + 0, ofoantis pisinirete ete = 5.85] 6.19) 7.46! 7.41) 7.88) 7.87) 8.15 8.19 9.30/11.53)13.05)13.91/15.26/10.83) 9.74)10.14)10. 22 
. Saskatchewan............ vesee | 6.86] 6.92] 7.86] 8.08! 8.16) 8.25) 9.02 fe 9.83|11.95)13.70 14.51)15.36)10.89| 9.91'10.29/10.48 
AIDOYt Biss ost a cus tewlec sites oletelees 6.02) 6.50! 8.00} 8.08] 8.15) 8.33) 8.51) 8.18) 9.75)12.06/13.51 14.65)15.43)10.81) 9.99 10.32/10.39 
Rritish Columbia............ 6.90] 7.74] 8.32) 8.79] 9.03) 9.13) 9.31! 8.62 10.27/12'.63|14.19 15.40)16.58/12.28 11.65 11.51}11.85 
*December only. §Kind most sold. +t¥For electric lig it see special article. 
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and the rent for six-roomed houses in 
some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The 
exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given, is set forth in the case of each 
commodity, and every effort has been 
made to ensure that the-quotations in 
each case refer to the same class of 
eommodity, in order that the statistics 
may be available for purposes of com- 
parison from month -to month, from 
city to city, ete. The prices of foods 
and groceries in each city, except milk 
and bread, are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Department and 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


by a number of representative butchers 
and grocers in each. The prices of 


fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the LaBouRr 
GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were pub- 
lished each month from 1910 to 1920, 
the figures during this period being se- 
eured at the middle of each month by 
the correspondents of the Lasour 
GazeTTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 
1910 to 1915 the table contained a list 
of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 
1915, when monthly publeation of the 
budget in the LABouR GAZETTE was be- 
gun, it was decided to extend the list of 
foods to 40, and in 1920 the list of foods 
and groceries was still further extended 
to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October 1922, a num- 
ber of commodities were dropped from 
the list, and in the case of a number 
of articles the average prices of the 
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erades most sold have been given, owing 
to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the pre- 
vailing rates for six-roomed houses of 
two classes in districts extensively oc- 
cupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts with 
good modern conveniences. The second 
class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly cen- 
tral, without modern conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices 
in the cities for which reports are re- 
ceived, includes twenty-nine — staple 
foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained 
each month and published in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE since January, 1910. The 
quantities of each commodity included 
are modifications of those employed in 
similar calculations by various autho- 
rities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to 
the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only 
fruits are evaporated apples and pru- 
nes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But ag market conditions af- 
fecting these usually affect the prices of 
other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportion of ex- 
penditure on the various classes of foods 
tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted 
for this purpose riseg (or falls) apnor- 
mally the increase (or decrease) in food 
prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in 
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using the budget as an indicator of 
In fuel 
and lighting the quantities are estim- 
ated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the va- 
rious localities owing to climatic con- 
ditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating value of the various fuels. It 


changes in the cost of living. 


was estimated, when the budget was first 
published in 1912, that these calculations 
represented from sixty to eighty per 
cent of the expenditures of an ordinary 
family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the ex- 
penditure on these items of food, fuel, 
light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds cr about sixty-five per cent of 
the total income. While the budget 
serves to show the increase or decrease 
from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and 
fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. 
The quantities of meats, dairy pro- 
ducts, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at hard 
physical work. On the other hand an 
average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etce., 
but more fruits, fresh and canned 
vecetables, ete., so that comparative 
expenditure would be little changed. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued to decline. 
Both sirloin steak and round steak were 
considerably lower, the former declin- 
ing from an average of 29.1e per pound 
in Oetober to 27.8¢c in November and 
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the latter from 23.8¢ in October to 22.6¢ 
in November. Rib roast also showed a 
eeneral decline averaging 21.0¢ per 
pound in October and 20.8¢ in Novem- 
ber. Shoulder roast was down from 
15.3e per pound in October to 15¢ in 
November. Veal prices showed little 
ehange in the average, increases in some 
localities being offset by declines in 
others. Mutton, leg roast, was down 
from an average of 28¢e per pound to 
26.6e. The decline was general. Fresh 
pork also was lower, averaging 27.2¢ 
per pound in October and 25.9¢ in 
November. Salt pork declined slightly 
to 25.2¢ per pound. Bacon declined 
from an average of 39.3e per pound in 
October to 38.6e in November. Prices 
in all provinces averaged lower except 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Boiled 
ham declined in the average Ic per 
pound to 5914ce. Fresh fish showed 
little change. Salt were 
slightly lower while salt cod advanced. 
Lard was slightly higher, averaging 
23.e per pound. 


herrings 


A seasonal advance in eges continued, 
fresh eggs averaging 52c per dozen in 
November as compared with 44.3¢ in 
October, 38.3¢ in September and 32.4¢ 
in August and cooking eggs averaging 
44e in November, 39.7¢ in October, and 


34e in September. Milk averaged 
slightly higher. Prices advanced in 
Halifax, Charlottetown, Frederizton, 


Bathurst, Quebee, Sherbrooke, London, 
Windsor, Regina, Prince Albert, Me- 
dicine Hat, Nelson, New Westminster, 
and Vancouver. Butter also was higher 
in most localities, dairy averaging 40.6¢ 
per pound in November as compared 
with 39.2c¢ in October and creamery 
averaging 44.9¢ per pound in Novem- 


ber and 44.2c in- October. Cheese ad- 
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vanced slightly in the average from 
33.5¢ per pound to 33.8e. 


Bread was practically unchanged. 
Flour was slightly lower in the average 
at 4.3¢ per pound. Rolled oats, rice 
and tapioca were steady. Canned veget- 
ables were slightly higher, canned to- 
matoes being up in the average from 
17.2¢ per can to 17.7¢ in November and 
eanned corn from 15.9¢ in October to 
16.3¢ in November. Beans were little 
changed. Onions were down from 6.4¢ 
per pound in October to 6¢ in Novem- 
ber. Potatoes again showed a substan- 
tial decline averaging $1,395 per ninety 
pounds in November, $1.584 in October 
and $1.988 in September. Prices in 
most localities were lower. Evaporated 
apples declined from 19.5e in October 
to 18.9¢ in November. Prunes also 
were down from an average of 18.2¢ 
per pound in October to 17.7e in 
November. Raisins and currants were 
slightly lower. Raspberry jam and 
canned peaches were little changed. 
Granulated sugar was again slightly 
higher, averaging 12.2c per pound in 
November, 12.1e in October, and 11.8¢ 
in September. Tea and coffee were 
slightly higher. Cream of tartar was 
up from 66.4¢ per pound in October to 
68.5¢ in November. Laundry starch 
was up somewhat, averaging 12.2¢ per 
pound. 


Anthracite coal averaged $17.92 per 
ton in November as compared with 
$17.85 in October. Higher prices were 
reported from. Sherbrooke, St. 
Hyacinthe, Hull, Oshawa, and Niagara 
Falls. Bituminous coal was practically 
unchanged at an average of $11.44 per 
ton. Hard wood was slightly higher at 
$12.70 per eord in November as com- 
pared with $12.58 in October. Higher 
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prices were reported from Truro, 
Ottawa, and Cobalt. Soft wood also 
showed a small advance averaging 
$9.53 per cord. Coal oil was slightly 
lower, averaging 80.le par gallon. 


Rent was slightly lower in Edmonton 
and Calgary. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of the 
statement on price changes during the 
month issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 


Grains were downward on the whole, 
the change in wheat, however, being 
sight, No. 1 Manitoba Northern at 
Winnipeg averaging 9714¢ per bushel 
as comp®red with 9734¢@ in October. 
The belief that export demand for 
Europe would ultimately improve tend- 
ed to keep up the market, but increased 
supplies on the market tended to lower 
prices. Oats fell from 42¢ per bushel 
to 39c. Flour, first patents, declined 
from $6.50 per barrel to $6.30. Raw 
sugar declined from $7.42 per hundred 
to $7.02 but later the price advanced 
owing to short supplies in Cuba and — 
reports of a short crop of sugar beets 
in Europe. Potatoes were down in 
Toronto from $1.50 per bag to $1.40. 
Apples and lemons declined but oranges 
advanced. Cattle at Winnipeg were 
down from $5.25 per hundred to $5.00 
and at Toronto from $6.74 to $6.25. 
Hogs fell from $8.75 per hundred to 
$8.40. Beef and pork also declined. 
Hides fell from 11le per pound to 10e 
and sole leather from 42¢ per pound to 
40c. Fresh eggs advanced from 50c 
per dozen to 70e and new cheese fell 
from 26¢ per pound to 24c. Raw cot- 
ton advanced steeply, rising from 30¢ 
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per pound at New York to 3414c owing 
to unfavourable crop conditions and 
damage from the boll weevil. Prices of 
cotton yarn and sash cord advanced in 
sympathy with the market for raw cot- 
ton. Raw silk fell $10.20 per pound to 
$7.80 at New York, the market being 
comparatively steady following the 
speculation due to the earthquake in 
Japan. Silk thread fell from $21.00 per 
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ponnd to $19.75. Pig iron fell from 
$27.00; per ton to $25.00 “but later 
advanced $1.00. 
began to recover, rising from $14.85 
per hundredweight to $15.15. Tin and 
lead also advanced. Gasoline fell from 


The copper market 


24e per gallon to 238ce. Soda ash, cau- 
stic soda, alum, and wood alcohol were 


lower. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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eee teary a | % a aa = 2|58 

5 te fee sos i ek ie A ees 

Locality Be | Ree eal Sh cou dy Oboe Bel pene oe 

. a o Cor tH a o 

ac ga.| e¢ 38 AS et rd aN ge | fer mae “3 | g's 

Soe Se on | of | ER 3s pots OS; 1 Oe oe Woe 2 

Hs a ete Mere On ee ee aco = 3a HS | Bole Sal eCe laa ae 

= oe C2 D a > a fy Ft} tp a fOr «aaa 
cents | eents ; cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average).. 21.8 22.6 20.8 15.0 11.4 18.5 26.6 25.9 25.2 38.6 42.8 59.5 
Nova Scotia (Average) 28:1 25.2 | 21:55.) 17.1.) 14.0.1 .18:5 25.2 26255) 1205070051 ea tad alemOOns 
TSS Vn ey reese | 29.5 23 21.5 16.4 14.5 15 28.1 27.8 26 37.9 4L 58.2: 
9-New Glasgow.......... ates wearin DSi 3 1 PLOc ay edict Cabrel ng 24 9) 96.3 | 26.21 37.21 40 61.2 
DA hoS tis eee een 25) 74.3 1653) 14.7 12.3 15 ot rape e 23.6 34.3 89.2 Glad 
$-Walifax: 5 ewe eres 33.7 25.3.) 25.8 4° 4059) IAP 17.4 27.5 28 24.5 | 33.9] 88.8| 55.5 

B-Pyar0.as beers ee eV Uk eee 30 25 21 16.3 | 22.5 p53) 7 ie a 40 47.5 | 65 

6-P.E.1.—Charlott’n. 25.1 24 20.6 | 16.1 |} 13.1) 12 21.4 3.331 92 83.9 | 387.51 50° 
New Bruns. (Avér.)..{. 28-4] 24-0 | 204.[- 1504 | 12.2 | 17.47 9 9)" 97 58) gg | Sg 5 | wae peers 

Y“MonctOl ce. ake en: 29.5 23.7 | 20.2 | 16 TZ feeeeeee| 5 30: 26.7 | 38.5 | 44.2] 60 
St! Tohiicct wets 34.2] 26 24 15.4 | 18 16.7 23.6 | 26.6 | 22.8] 29.4] 42.2] 59.2 

9-FrederictOn....02..s0+ 30 26.2] 26.2] 17.7 | 13.7] 13.5 20) 28:7 |. Dh: 4.38.71, 4307) 15563 

10-Bathuaret.<.aaesey eel ee 20 15 12.3 | 10.2] 22 20 24.2 | 25 37.2 | 43 50 
Qucbec (Average).....| 238.1] 22.1] 20-9] 14.2 | 10.0 | 14.7 22.31) 21.6 |) 22.9"). $4.87 etue oes 
ft: Quebee. 7 eae ee: 3.4) 21.9] 18.8) 14.1) 9.38) 13.9) 25.5] 20.4] 23.3] 35.9] 38.2] 58.5 
12-Three Rivers........... 23.6 | 22.5 | 22.8) 15 9.8} 14 18.8 1.6 Bos oer ey, 40 58.3 
18-Sherbrooke .2..ece.ees 23.8 | 25.2] 27.4] 18.5 |) 11.7] 14.5 93.2 | 91.4 | 23 35.7 |) 87.7 617 
14-Sorel 4. ho eee 20:7); 4D 19.5 | 11.8) 8 10 19:8) GS l meer [ee 88.2] 52.5 

15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 18.8 | 19.2] 17.6] 11.2} 8.5) 15.5 20 19.2 | 18.6] 31.5] 32.5 | 55 
16-St. John’s..... ga ge 25.5 | 22 13 O00 ae te ee ee 22 2.7) S65 1 20 tecc eee 

17-Thetford Mines.........| 20 21 15 17 14 18 19 20+ | 93.7] 8 33 43 
18-Montreal .......s«- iatealts 26850 222 oS ae | OB WOT 25.9 ST | Bean ae 39.7 | 59.8 
TORTI oo, ee ee 24.3 22.% | 21.1 | 15.2 | 10.2] 15.9 26.4 D4 2E2 | 32.81 BE Bo ae 
Ontario (Average)....| 28.8 | 28.3) 21.4) 15.6) 11.7) 20.7 26.4} 26.0} 25.3] 35.6 | 39.9] 59.0 
OE-OLPAWH nce see a eee 25.7 | 20.9} 20.3) 15.5 | 10.1) 16.8 98.1 | 24.7 | 23.6] 35 41.4 | 59.7 

21-Brockville ..scccscvesess| 29:7 | 26 23 15.5) 9.3} 20.1 27.5 | 24.5 | 92.7 | 35.3) 40.5 | 57 
99K in SabON: cetve ses susan. 25.4 | 19.6] 19.5 | 15.5 | 9.9 |....-ef i, 4.1] 21.7] 32.9| 38.4| 55.6 
os Belleville. ikea s dee: 26 21 23.3 | 15.7 | 10 21.7 Os ap SOrron a ooo 42.5 | 43.3] 62.6 
24-Peterborough .......... 28.4 23.5 | 21.4) 16.8) 12.4] 21 4.7 5.91 5 43.3 | 44.61 57.6 
D5 - OSHAWA diene DS: 23.1 19.8 ae IP Sat cals 28 25.3 | 24, 25, 40 57.5 
OS HOTU AS ee eee oicaetine 26.8 21.9 19.5 15.3 11 19.3 2 28.8 25.4 36.5 40.0 58.6 
2 TPOLOM COM ack wa ceeds eek 29 2 PAS 22.6 13.8 12.6 Hawes) 27 95.5 26.8 25.9 40.8 58.3 

28-Niawara Meals ev asso cle 31.8 Dee DT, 16.2 10.7 VA a 25.7 28.4 25 30.1 36.1 60: 
99-St_ sOatharimes..%.. <0 23.6 25 23.4. 14.3 10.8 | 20.8 20 26.2 21.5 32 2 25.2 58.4 
SOLE AMON aereei ae 32.6 Deans 25) 16.3 14 93.2, 26. 4 25.5 26 34.9 39.6 58.8 

SiaBrantiordecce-easeie 29.6 24 2 Ao i Katacl 11.8 20.6 20.9 26.2 30 35, 40.7 59 

STAG Witte ee wee ee aioe ee oteeiate 29.5. 93.0 VANS: 15.4 11.8 TA .3 27 5 28.2 97.5 25.6 28.6 59 
B32 Gel yans erent» eee lee ee 39.9 25 HADNT 16.5 lige 21 2 22.8 25, 22 9 37.7 55.5 
S4—Kitehener . 026. eke. eos 29.5 26 20.3: 18.8 14.9 23.9 20 25.6 20 34.4 28.5 57.7 
$5 WiWOUstOeks Wa aanssicntce' 98.3 Le D277. 14.5 Sy Tips 5 95.4 4 24 3 36.9 57.4, 
BE-SULAGLOIG =). cetcnet ene ee 22 2 1 18.7 15.9 lay 19.1 25 22.7 5 33.7 39.1 59.2 

STL GUO 6 oice css cans oe 29 FA 3 22: .O 15.6 10.9 3 eas 28.8 25.6 24.4 34 9 28.8 61 

SSeS Gee MOI Sictercces oe ere 25.2 20.2: aly pate: aleseal 10.8 19.7 oA 25.3 20 22 7 37.6 58 
SIC MAA! acetate cals oe 29 4 24 2 21 16 iabey ONeg 26.6 26.9 25.2 34.8 39.1 59.6 
AO=WiADASOL. .aicceoaiva« cession 9A 3 ieee 18.4 1259 10.1 20.7 29.8 24.9 29.9 29.9 36.6 58.2 
Al -O Wel SOUNG sania eeicie 27.8 Coe PALA 16.8 apy t 20.1 22.3) 95.8 25 21.6 38.8 57.5 
i tie! OG GY NY caaemmnas Mart aoe 34.2. 29.5 26.6 15.6 is VAUVA 5 29.8 26.7 38.9: 43.8 61.4 
ABTA ONIG oe ete ke eons 26.7 sare PALATE 16 9.8 DANES 29.3 28.7 24.2 35.7 87.7 53.3 
44-Sault Ste. Marie....... 20.5 95.1 99.3 Te: aby 0.7 27.6 27.9 25.3 25.8 40 50.6 
At POT te At GIs 62s ore tees 31.3 93.4 19.7 15.4 12 18.8 20 26.5 30 42.4 47.2 67.3 
46—Fort William.......... 86.8 Drie 19 15 13:36 19.3 28 26 30 40.6 46 64.3 
Manitoba (Average)... 25.6 {iter4 16.6 11.6 8.6 14.8 96.2 23.8 94.3 49.5 45.9 60.9 
Ga WARMIpAe! oa. eias cece 29.4 17.4 17.5 11 8.7 14.4 } 25.6 92.7 26.3 40.4 45 58.9 
48-Brandon ..-+:+sss+++* 21.8 | 16.9] 15.7| 12.2) 8.4| 15.21 96'a| 93°3| 92:3) 40:5 | 46.8| 62:8 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)! 26.5 18.6 17.0 12-4 8.9 15.9 91.5 24.7 24.2 41.8 52.3 62.2 
MORO SING iy sereey wera Mean 27.6 18.6 | 1%6| 11.9 9.6 | 16 | 29 DA Gil ie es 1: yee 65.5 

50=Prince: A lbertiic se. 22.5 15 15 abtkers? 9 Us 25 22.51 93.3 | 46.7 | 50 ne 
SI Sas watOOU en cise sven 2 16.8 | 15.8] 11.3 7.5 | 14.6 | 97.5 95.81 21.7| 47.21) 49.81 56.9 
H2=MOOSE) JAW snc ccwle vases 31.7 23.8 19.7 13.8 9.6 17.8 23.6 25.5 27.5 51.5 57.5 raters 
Alberta (Average).... 24.5 Lie2ol el Gee ten die 8.0 | 13.0 29.8 95.5 | 25.3 | 44.3] 49.9 | 59.8 
538-Medecine Hat.......... 25 16.8 16 11.5 The 12.3 9, D4 29 48 53.3 62.2 

aAaehaocehahioyah: sant ordanol 26.9 17.64 1S. ts 52006 8.7) 215.6 23) 9; DOI OA S|" Aaa eee GO, 

Bh Cala Ryn ce a.c wale a teasers 20.9 14.9 14.6 10.4 7.9 ed: 96.3 260 1: 23.0 41 47.9 59 
56-Lethbridge ............- 25 19.5 16 11.6 hay! 11.9 29 Do, 24.2 43.7 50.6 57.8 
British Colum. (Aver.) 31.4 24.3 22.9 18.4 13.3 23.1 34.4 31.5 29.0 | 46.8 52.1 €4.7 

Be BOTTI Came im Seecieres ata ayer aee 28.3 24 22 15 1S 17 35. 33.3 30.0 46.2 52) 66 
58-Nelson ..... euislateietee eres 31 25 22'.5) 16.5 12.5 26 86 3 29 50: 57.5 62.5 

HOA eae cee ae ie eit eiestele ‘ 32 25 22 18.2 14.2 Ox. 36.7 31.7 28 52.4 58.7 6 

60-New Westminster...... 385: 25: 25 20 13.5 2 SUS gel eens fo. aoe 30.4 87.5 49.3 63.6 

GI=VANGCOUVET: coo e vecieeics 31.7 23.6 a Dek ian 13.3 FBSA Satie 29.6 28.8 44.8 48 63 
GQ=VICEON Ae siecle s cave wick 30 21.7 23.3 15.5 14.3 24.3 Sone 80.7 24.5%) 49.1 Seo. 64.3 

63-Nanaimo ...... areibnalevevevers lea 25 OTE 17 ies 25.7 Sarl 30: 25 46.1 49.2 63 

64-Prinee Rupert.......... S132 Dye ee: 15.9 1b lar 18332 35.6 35.5 33 48 48.7 68 


_ @. Prices per single-quart higher. b. Adjacent ioca lities 14c to 18¢ per quart. c. Nineteen cents for non past- 
eurized, guaranted pure. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NCVEMBER, 192s. 
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18 23; 15 oO ali A i Ss 22, I 2 50.3 OST 48.1 41.4 12 3043 44.7 |) 
18.7 95 OU lte Beaders (Ue ise oe 23.8 22.5 35.4 4.1 69.2 43.4 44.2 43.8 43.0 
20-22, 30 210 AS mee eats eats DAT ZA 2; 50.2 50 33 50 15 40) HO a 
25. B0io hee ee hae OS MN VEN 0,050 Wd 25 36.4 2765 68.3 43.3 ai? 2 OES) 48 ‘ 
25 8 ie Plt eRe DAU EE) Nite os -, Sages 25 25 wh: 25.9 13 50.6 5 43.3 48.9 |d! 
15. SON a ies ey casei Naha, tae wi siete Viena ees 9) ssrr 21.8 Ales 86.2 2.5 66.3 47.2 10 Dome, 45.6 | 5 
15 Oo Ne were ceo P a, oak ine ala 19.6 24.9 ot .Y 71.6 45.5 | a@ll.1 39.8 rita 
15 OT Me eee PAA eto aera DD 19.7 32.8 20.9 at 46.6). “@12.9 46.9 52 
15: OS Pe Eee cree Sitka hee sc -epeill eae ene bine. 20! 20.8 39.7 24.5 70.8 47 13 50 51.6 
yer 25 es SEA: 15 » SRP 30 3 23.7 Da batt 69.2 52 20 45 50 
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Retam Priczs or STAPLE Foops, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Canned Vegetables 
























































g 
a s Ss 
o ¢ e a | R . tg q bo) 
Bali | gS Be) Se le alge eet ee 
a 5 'S a =) N ty 2 oon | Lael * q Ss z 
‘ og rey a2 oO a 3S 2 Ka sr i) a 
Hocey, tas : ae | eh) 36 °. 3 am om | £8 | A 
As S | SS 1G (eel aes 4 Se. 4 Goes fe er ee alee 
28 | 8 | ge | 32| 38 | 38) 2 | 2) Bei) ge) By 
cents cents cents cents cents, cents eents | cents cents cents | cents 
Dominion (Average). 28.0 33.8 6.8 17.6 4.3 5.6 10.5 14.7 (BAT Tey 16.3 | 
Nova Scotia (Average) 30.9 33.5 all 17.3 5.0 5.8 10.3 16.0 19.7 19.1 11.8 
J-Sydney acess soem 30 33.8 8 17.9 5.3 6.1 10.3 16.6 20 19.9 18.5 
Q-New GlaSgow...c.sseee|ereeees 33.30 8 Wier. 4.8 5.5 10.6 15.5 19.8 19 18.5 
SA mahent.0 pees Raat gehen 83 8 17.6 4.9 5.9 10 14.5 19.7 18.9 15.4 
AAMT Ox Gee ce een a ays poss Tes 16 4.7 5.4 9.8 18.4 19.1 18:2 17.8 
Be IITON a ee cere ele eee ellie «tereeieres 84.2 is 18 5.1 6 10.9 15 20 19.7 18.8 
6-P.E.1.—Charlott’n. |..-.-.-... 30.2 6.7 18.3 4.5 5 10 16.6 19 16.2 16 
British Colum. (Aver.) 26.7 34.0 8.0 18.0 4.9 5.9 10.6 16.5 18.0 11.5 16.1 
T=MONCtON. ....cccccccvccs| coereses 35.8 |7.3-8.7 18.5 4.9 6.3 11.6 17s 18.5 18.4 17.4 
SSE a OMT ca o-cic a jeretctae'slo 27 33.1 8 19 4.8 6.2 10.4 18.3 16.6 16.5 15 
9-PrederictOn.. osc ousesse 25 82 8 16.6 4.7 5.6 10.3 14.4 17 17.4 15.3 
LOS BaGOUrSt cemever e106 <ieeicie's 28 35 8 17.8 5.1 5.5 10 16 20 17 7 16.5 
Qucbec (Average)..«.. 7H) 31.2 6.1 18.0 4.6 6.2 9.6 15.4 16.5 18.3 15.1 
PStUeDeC scr oc sees gwen es 27 33.8 7.5 17.4 4.4 6.5 10.3 15.1 18.7 17.3 15.7 
12-Three Rivers........0+- 27.7 30.5 6 18.2 4.8 5.5 9.2 16.2 16.8 20.3 15 
13-Sherbrooke .........ee. 29.5 33.6 7.3 18.6 4.5 6.1 10.2 16.1 16.8 19.2 15.9 
T4A=SOLels teas en siete eetos oe 25 yee | 0.8 18.8 4.5 6.5 8.9 15 15 18.5 14.6 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 25 28.7 5.3 17.5 4.4 6 9.7 16.7 17.8 21.5 15 
AG Sb OMS eps ccee eicre eels 30 34 Any. iptee 4.6 Glows 11.5 15. 15 16.7 15 
ASAE CLOT NIMES Dc eters ciccel) lets cers 29.5. 6 17.8 5.0 6.7 8.8 14.8 16.2 19.6 15.2 
TS-NMOMCTEAL) 5s. nieces 6 cisceis oe DASH 32 6.77 18.1 4.6 5.3 10.3 14.8 16.6 16.7 15.2 
MOSEL eu tacsore tie beselere vaieeests Miao, 30.9 6 17.6 5.0 5.7 7.6 15 15.9 15.3 14.4 
Ontariv (Average).... 26.6 33.2 6.4 17.3 4.1 6.2 11.0 14.9 16.9 16.3 15.2 
DOCOCUAW Gi) access setee scene oe Pass $3.6 6.7 17.2 5. 5.7 10.5 15 17.4 15.9 15.5 
A BTLOCKVILIG orc tee oosee De 29.7 6 ald 4.3 5 9.8 13.8 16.7 15.4 14.8 
D2WAMSSEOM, oe cmaciccc canes: Barn Dine 6 15.3 4.4 4.8 9.3 14.1 15.2 14.9 14 
OT BONEV UNG vesicle s.esicieas oe 28 Soe 5.3 alygerA 4.3 5 10.6 15.7 15 15.7 15 
24-Peterborough .......... 25.5 34.4 6.7 17.3 8.7 5.1 10.8 15 16.7 15.3 14.9 
DOSING. to tre cre eave io clas ont 28 83.8 6 17.5 4.1 5 12.3 15 16 16.8 14.7 
Ps OAM Uetrs Riprcccmeyciate isle ae eres 25.9 33 6 18.3 4.2 5 12.3 14.9 17.3 17 15.2 
Zi NOLONGOs «cress cise esis oe 26 83.5 6 17.6 4.1 5.4 10.3 14 16.5 15.6 14.9 
28-Niagara Falls.......... 27.8 33.6 6.7 17 4.1 5 11.9 15.9 17.8 16.6 15.8 
29-St. Catharines......... 25:..6 8122 6.7 15.5 A.D 4.9 11.4 15.4 16.5. 15.1 14 
SOA TOW ts oss «+ sees 25.7 35.6 5.3 han 3.8 6.1 10.6 14,3 16.6 16.1 15 
DISBIANCLOE sasccce chee ene 24.9 33.8 6 17.5 eit 4.9 12.7 15.5 16.3 15.5 15 
SLAB Goon sheees scien ses 27.7 32.3 6.7 16.9 3.8 5 10.8 16.2 Thea 16.4 14.6 
So-Guelph biccien se venice os 26.6 33.5 6 16.7 3.9 5.2 12.5 13.7 16.5 15.6 15.4 
84-Kitchener ..........006. 25.2 33.9 6 17.8 3.6 5.3 1120 16.6 16.9 16.2 15.3 
85-Woodstock ............ 26 30.6 6 17.4 8.7 5 11.2 14.1 15.6 16.1 14.7 
SE-StratiOrd. Wes stes.cacc ces 25 33.8 6.7 17.2 3.8 5.1 11.8 15.1 17.8 16.3 15 
Si MWONTONM A tac cause a oe 6 25.6 33.6 6 17 3.9 6.2 10.1 14.4 16.7 16.4 15.4 
388-St. Thomas........-... Fell ae 82.7 6 17.9 4.1 5.1 11.8 13.8 17.8 17.2 15.8 
oP OWathar 17... soa on 97.3 83.9 6.7 18.6 4.1 5.5 10.8 16 17.2 16.7 14.8 
A0-WINGSOY .......c0eee0e. 28.3 31.8 6.7 17.2 4 5.2 10.3 14 15.8 16 14.5 
41-Owen Sound............ 26.7 33.8 5.3 17.8 3.8 5.2 10.7 14.4 15.6 15.6 15 
42-Cobalt we s\ele v0 00 0 0s vls s0 28 34.3 thee 16.5 4.8 7.5 10.5 13.8 17.9 18.5 17.9 
43-Timmins ...... ce eeceees 24.7 34 8.7 14.5 4.8 4.2 10.6 16 19.2 | “18.8 |? -17.4 
44-Sault Ste. Marie....... 25.6 | 85.2 6.7}, 18.2 4.3 5.5 11.21) 14,95) > Bee 196. 6a lee 
45-Port Arthur............ 30 32.5 6.7 18.8 4.2 5.1 10.2 15 T7.SUb~ 17S elo 
46-Fort William.......... 28.1 35 6.7 19 4.4 5 10.6 15 18.5 17.4 15 
Manitoba (Average)..| 98.8 | 34.1 5.9 | 18.6 4.3 5.8 11.4 16.1.) 249.920) AB) |G 48.2 
47 Winnipeg i's ..aeess one 27.6 34.2 6 18.8 4.2 5.6 11.5 15.5 19 18.4 17.2 
48-Brandon ...........-.. 30 34 5.7 18.3 4.3 6 113 16.7 20.7) 19.4 19.2 
Saskatchewan (Aver.)) 32.5) 36.1 6.7 16.5 4.1 5:5 10.6 13.7 20.0 | 20.0 18.8 
MO ROBMA lho. ts + ot Ae cues al Gees ts 34 7:2'|9 116.8 4.1 5.2 9.8 | 13.8] 19.3] 18.9] 18.8 
50-Prince Albert........... 35 hak 6.77) 2 th 3.9 5.8 9.5 | 15 Tot!) 821.9 | eA0s8 
51-Saskatoon .....+..+0. -| 30 36.4 6.7] 1b 4.1 5.4 10.8| 12.3} 19.7] 19.6) 19.7 
OA MOOSE. IA Wiese seistetice leet ol 6 20 4.4 5.5 12 u 13.6 19.3 20.5 17.8 
Alberta (Average).... 31.2 36.5 ise 16.8 4.0 5.4 9.8 13.7 18.5 19.1 18.3 
53-Medecine Hat.......... 35. 89 5.7-6.7 16.5 3.9 6.2 10 13.9 18.9 20 18.2 
HA-HWAMONGON 7 o.oo cece) Sate ae B4n Tous 16.6 4.15 5 8.9 13.2 18.4 18.1 18.4 
DD Oalearyatsriocs eee ees 28.7 Bail C.2 ile: 4.1 4.9 10.4 13.9 18.4 19 18.9 
56—-Lethbridge ............ 80 85 8 16.8 4 5.6 10 13.9 18.2 19.3 YHA 
British Colum (Aver.) 30.8 36.7 Thal! 19.0 4.3 6.0 9.6 1252 11.8 19.1 17.6 
Lp fod ies ult ee ars Rosas 387.5 36.2 Westh 16 4.5 5.5 nh s3 14.2 19.2 20 20 
POO NGISOM- sah he cet on eee o1.7 40 8.3 17.5 4.6 5.8 10 14.2 16.9 21.7 20 
DOS TAN ve ccm tec nee ee 30 40.8 Test 18 4 5.2 10: 12.5 15 19.1 18.1 
60-New Westminster...... 27.9 34.1 8.3 22.5 4.3 5.7 8.5 10.8 17.4 18.2 naa b 
Gl—V ANCOUVED <6... wcle oe cs 29.1 33.8 6-6.7 22: 4.3 5.7 8.5 i! 18.1 18.3 16.1 
OZ=VACTOIA Macks ctecteen ter 29.2 35.4 7.4 19 4.3 5.5 9.1 11 17.9 18.4 16.1 
GS NATL Ors cares ee eA nea see 36.1 7.4 21.6 4.2 6.2 9.7 112 19.2 19.2 17.8 
64-Prince Rupert.......... 30 Stee 8.3 15 4.5 8 10 12.5 18.3 n Ly aay IePRE 























*Formerly per bag of 90 lbs. and per peck of 18 bs. panearads 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NCVEMBER, 1923 (Continued). 







































































r : *Potatoes Apples : 
be a a oe ; sp = : wn 
a a b = E Sa 7 a a 
.E & 2 a ro So oO a =| 2 a a A= g 
Bb . 3 : Xs © 8 c=) 38 ae $3 ss ae 
ee! mS 2 Fe So ee 5, | 2A Ps ue ad ee B 
RO". ae rs a ors oes ~v Bex ms ro) SiS b, 2 
eae 2D = 6 se A Ak SS ga) Bos S| Fa SH aon ie 
q b fon) | Ae Jose Relea =) oS wt roy g qa ive) 
= ae, og $4 bo as 2 Oo H = oS a 
fom) Sea) nl H Cog en DN patente oi Sim le ta BH OY 
2 oA ae +, 2 Bie le oo Phy ae = SA S6a os 
jaa e) oy AY ica ica] A, aa! Oo Ss ON son Oe 
cents eents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
Sail 6.0 1.395 28.8 26.1 18.9 Tie 192 22.1 .991 31.4 .816 50.2 
8.9 Bas 1.459 29.0 24.6 18.9 18.3 20.0 24.4 .983 33.8 871 52.2 
9.4 6.1 1.861 halal telote osie mot 22) a 19 Dies a 25.4 | 1.06 35.8 SOS T-Weremee nine ip 
8.9 a2 1.483 28.3 237 18 19.2 19.4 24 2 1.00 33.4 .76 CLA 2 
Seo 54 1.14 SOI Ee ieeasa ates e, 20) 17.8 19 24.6 825 32.5 £875 45 S 
9.9 5.4 11.62 35.51 31.2 15) 16.5 19.4 22, 931 30.5 Saul yee see 4 
3 5.2 1.39 Oe. TOU Pe ocremiere 19 20.2 25.7 1.10 33.7 95: 50 5 
8.3 5.8 .937 18.4 19.7 20) 16.6 18.8 22.4 . 962 29 4 86 75 6 
9.3 6.2 1.369 29.8 25.9 17.9 19.4 18.6 93.4 1.065 33.1 833 48.3 
9.4 5.7 130 Dio DARE SA. weet Se 19 20.3 25 al 82.9 ALITESS 50 7 
10.6 | 5.5 | 1.60 34.6 as 18 21.5 16.7 20 85 82.5 0017 Varese 8 
yt 5.9 1.28 29.3 26.6 Wes. 18.2 174 24 5 98 31 856 44.8 | 9 
8.2 7.6 | © 1.225 28 25: 18 18.8 20 24 1.07 35.8 1.00 50 10 
8.3 6.3 1.267 25.3 31.5 11.3 18.0 90.8 22.9 1.057 33.1 900 46.5 
9 734. 1.01 22.8 27 19.5 18.2 19.9 21 1.00 35.7 814 46.7 |11 
7.9 6.9 ea OSely 26.7 17.5 ee 94.4 92.3 1.05 320 85 47.1 12 
8 Tne 1.38 25.6 Baa On 19.3 19.3 26 1.09 25 85 49.2 113 
7.9 78 85 Wy ay Ue a sdaeee 15 18.7 23.3 26.7 1.00 28 85 44/14 
8.4 4.7 a peste DDN Sistas ses tes 15 16.5 20 20) 1.15 391.5 1.20 41.7 115 
9 5 ies 30 40 15. 18 21.5 20 1.00 40 TOOT ols eeeek aren 16 
eG 6.5 1.15 DESY NE tah cs 19.3 19.6 2.8 94.4 116 yom Vr benches 2 5 17 
8.6 5.3 1.42 28.6 SEO eS 16.6 19.9 23 1.12 23.3 TAT 46.9 118 
8.1 6.1 1.58 31.2 28.6 AG algal 18.4 21.8 943 20 887 45.6 119 
9.0 6.4 1.487 31.0 25.4 17.1 18.0 18.6 21.8 982 99.0 ait 46.1 
9.3 Gul 1.59 33.8 30.2 16.4 18 18.3 94 1.00 20.8 732 47 20 
Teeth 5.7 | 1.66 30.8 Si levee eee 17.8 18.3 29, 3 926 20.5 742) A5.5 121 
7.8 5.5 | 1.64 32.3 28.2: 15 17.8 18.4, 91.2 968 296.6 ie 46.4 |29 
8 GeGniae leon 35 GWAR al carne 16.7 17.8 99 5 967 26.9 .793 46.5 |23 
9 Ga 1.50 28.5 23 15 16.5 va 19.2 |. 1.00 31.4 764 43.3 124 
8.6 eile WN seas) 35: 26.7 16.5 SST 18 94, 95 20 693 46 195 
9.1 6.5 Ah 26.9 OO Re the as 18.1 18.3 21.8 984 5.7 743 4G 26 
9.1 5.8 1.49 29.3 29.6: 14.5 16.1 17.4 20.6 OL 296.4 715 45.8 |27 
9.9 Tee 1.78 34.1 DOE NNR accel ANE 19.5 20.8 1.18 28.3 92 52 92 
9.5 of 1.89 39 DOB OE Peta mats 18.8 18.7 29.4 957 23.6 765 45.4 |29 
9 6.6 1.43 33.9) 31.6 18 16.5 18 201.1 912 24.8 13 44.4 |30 
8.3 CG eal 1.31 26.9 DC ll Sieveneanteber 16.8 17.7 20.2 875 25) 759) AA. 131 
9.5 Cae ibe 25.5 0/210 OL erupt eo 16.9 17.7 80.9, 92, 24.7 707 AA 7 182 
9.1 6.3 1.26 30.5 20.6 16.5 ANG Sil 17.4 20.6 903 98.1 70 43.3 |25 
8.5 6.7 1.28 26.9) Mee leares <i ats 19 18.6 21 85 20) 792, 42.4 |34 
8.5 5s, 1.21 29 19.7 20 17.4 17.4 90.4 1.00 26.2 72 43.8 |35 
9.2 6.1 1.46 33) OTe OUI reat ite 18.7 18.4 90.6 1.00 99.2: 786 43.1 136 
8.5 6.31 1.35 28.2 OO las. ay At 18.3 20.5: 1.00 29,1 Stee 47.5 \37 
9.2 6.9: Ne AGM eeeerate rats xs DOR tions seats 20.1 19.3 1.4 1.06 29.3 172, 45.5 |38 
8.7 4.4 AS TRE 8D Dafa el Neate ated 19.2) 20) 21.2: 1.06 24.9) 85 45 39 
9.4 5.38 1.66 29 4 O74 16.5 17.6 18.4 21.4 1.00 20.1 82 48.3 |40 
9.2 5.4 GGALTL 26.1 LD Wer eer ots 18.6 12,8 22 9 85 98.2 e733 45) AL 
10 8.2 1.64 ASST eee store oe 201.3 20.3 2 6B 26.6 1.08 ona 913 57 49 
9.7 ne TOO ices: ae 50 16.5 15.3 19.3 90.7 1.02 98.3 .65 47.5 |43 
9.5 5.6 1.44 31 24.4 aly 16.9 20.4 atl 1.05 Sie . 826 45 \44 
8.6 6.1 1.94 25 30: 20.6 19 ikea! 92; .5 1.04 321.5. 85. 47 = 45 
9.3 Flas des 29.6 35.6 Ges 18.8 19.8 25.5 1.04 84.5 .79 47.7 46 
9.2 5.1 1.290 YANO’ eae aa 18.3 18.7 19.3 piel .956 30.5 .755 49.2 
9.3 Be he JEB6 BO ENS ve oge es 18.5 17.3 13 23.3 941 29 Arp al 48.3 (47 
9.1 5.2 123 DO RT Alico tens 18 20 21 .6i 26 97 32 82 50 = 48 
8.9 5.7 1.1€4 DA SAAS voi Pake ois 20.8 17.4 90.1 24.6 971 33.4 136 56.0 
9.1 129 BURA aonb 20.8 15.5 13.4. 94.3 939) 21.1 WI 5249 
8.8 6.7 917 VGA es oct oe 20.8 18.9 90.4 Pal 983 25 81 b> ©=« ‘BO 
9.1 5.7 isis SSG al ors suerte: <s Oye 18.7 90.7 24.2 993 29) 5 842 60 Bl 
8.5 5.2 1.09 DIS WAR arS See 20 16.4 21 24. .976 85 76 BY |b 
8.3 5.1 1.C44 23. OW ccc toes 21.2 17.0 19.6 23.8 .956 33.5 .804 56.5 
8.4 5 1.09) Oo Vitet MIL. pea eserotete 22.5 RG 20.4 3 967 35.8 . 867 55 53 
B.2 5.4 775 NN A nce hiat coe 18.7 16.6 19.7 94.4 .921 33.6 BES: 55.3 154 
8.5 4.7 1.29 26.5 25) 20.2 Mea 19.6 22.8 .978 33. Pie 60.6 |55 
8 as 1.02 ACI cs <a sr ekavere DBS. LE 18.7 24.8 .958 Slewat .80 5D 56 
§:2 5.1 1.578 SH.) aioe 22.1 15.7 18.7 22.4 984 33.9 OSS. a GoorD 
8.5 # The ai | ih Ae On EER Oe 20 15 20.8 25.8 1.08 35 933 65 \57 
8.4 5.9 | 1.76 ie ee 20: 17.6 18.7 93.1 1.02 36.2 85 5 158 
8.5 5.8 1.45 SUES ann, ns 3 22,5 TOse 19) 25: 1.00 35 .80 61 i159 
7.8 5.4 1.47 UL ells eae eee 20.7 15.4 17.9 20.3 1.00 3305 .819 57.9 60 
Hore eal ls 23.1 25 22, 15.9 17 21 887 30.9 811 56.7 |61 
8.3 5 1.67 Ee las wise ra UF 15.1 Gera 21.9 .93 ee . 769: 54 (62 
8 5.5 1.63 BAR Oi liye. aces. ort 25 14.6 18.8 21.8 .95 35.7 .825 61 63 
g A BeK ty 61.69 27 6) Pee 25 15 20 20 1.00 32.5 .90 57.5 |64 
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A 6 { a 
Sugar ay | . fp r g 
g Peaet ga| ss = o3 % E Po i 
:8 Zs ; [SEe] ao) g f & | a 
Locality a Bee A |s¢- | ay ao ss 3 2 ee 
Ce a et ec En | Se ay om PHS al ee AOR Aa ies 
sod|ecs/ gS) & |a8e) 8. | 4 | dus] aS | os] cS 
AU, | SU, oy : Sa.) @ oH Bee] Sh By aa 
REA) Sa] OS 2 | O88 | # a& | cal Fa | SA | oF 
pokes) al '@) a @) > Nn Ay o R m2 
cents | cents | cents ents {| cents | cents cents | cents $ cents ‘| cents 
Dominion (Average).. 12.2 11.6 54.5 69.0 Zins 15.1 3.9 42 § 685 122 8.3 
Nova Scotia (Average) 12.6 11.9 58.9 65.8 29.1 1225 4.4 43.7 448 13.3 8.7 
L=SyVOneyn cece eee Bas 13 12.4 56.3 68.6 382.3 14.7 4.9 48 .49 13.7 8.7 
2-New Glasgow........ F LT 12 55. 7. 66.2 30.7 11.8 3.8 43.7 . 863 13.6 8.7 
8-Amhest......... sterohe refers 5 12.6 11.8 63: 68.5 25 10.2 4.3 43.3 41 132 8.2 
ASPET allt axe. caepteicts olevoseselerstalors 11.6 pL 58 60.8 28.3 14.6 Aesth 43.5 55 12.8 8.2 
Bor O wee cleae «ecole ee teteten 13 12 61.7 65 29.2: 11.3 ABE 40 425: 1302 9.5 
6-P.E.1.—Charlott’n. 12 113s 56.5 65: 28.3 15.7 3.6 49.5 Avail BAT 8 
New Bruns. (Aver.).. 12.2 11.7 60.8 67.2 28.0 l2ee 3.9 38.2 .450 1225 8.3 
7-Moncton...... aieeleivinte avele 12.5 12 63.3 Ci: 28.6 SS 4.1 40 42 14.1 Oe 
8-St. John..... Sniion aceite IY 11.4 62.5 64.2) QT 11.2 3.5 Ste 527 12.5 Mel 
9-Fredericton.......... Ries 12 11.6 54 70.8 27.8 eae 4.4 35.4 . 386 11.2 Sea 
10-Bathurst....i...... sheraters 1222 Tah e 63.3 66.5 28.7 13.3 Sal 40, .467 12; 8 
Qucbec (Average)..... 11.7 11.1 54.4 66.1 leo 13.5 3.8 43.7 .1719 te4 8.1 
11-Quebec........ eee fier Eres cube 56 68.7 |°! 27.5 13.5 3.61 38.9 .843 10.6 8.2 
12-Three Rivers..... noe ee 11.9 titel 55.7 68.6 25.7 15.8 4.6 45.7 | 1.00 LORS 8.5 
13-Sherbrooke «....... jek!) NIRA! ER “aed Teotes eer nit ase 2 7.\0 40 .683 | 10.7 8.2 
T4Sorek ities Ste ELL: TELE Fen eae terrae On 12 4.1 44, 8751 18.3 9.2 
15-St. Hyacinthe.......... 11.6.) AON 5B3 64.4 pcr 13.2 4.3} 40 .90) 10 122 
1G-Ste Oli sine ee iba 1152 50. 60.8 2755 12.8 QS Ale, Osco .70 15 8.1 
17-Thetford Mines......... 12.1 11.4 60 67 28 3.9 3.9 45 667 ible 8.2 
TSSMOM ETA ALS sea ecieine tiaras 11.4 11 54.4 70.3 26.6 14.7 Soh 46 . 684 10.9 Chet 
10: Foy cies Meera tes pom Tis4,| > 10.8) 55.6. 10 6814)" 27.9 |80 11,6 8.5 | -40.7 712 | 10 7.6 
Ontario (Average)... 12.0 Meg 54.3 70.2 26.6 12.8 3.1 40.7 .662 11.1 8.5 
OURO LtaWaAl eee epee lek es 6. 68.8 Dell LE 3.8 44,7 643 10.9 7.9 
DI Brock villowese ene ee pi i 12.3 TIR7 SBE 71.3 24.4 12.5 ae 38.3 AG YS) 10.5 8.1 
DIAN CSEOM ese aetieeels ee: ibe: TE 46.4 63.8 26 12 Bev é 40) 549 10.6 8 
FEB OlTCvil eee ee ok eee iwL 76 eS Do 63.9 25 nto BAe, oe 35. 60) ONY ate 
eePeterboroueh deer 11.9 11.6 56.9 68.9) QUT. 13°3 3 40.6 .593 a hy leek yi 
QH-OSIWAW A. sadibs< aise efawees 12.2 12 60 ilies} PAS te 13.3 4 406 . 667 11.8 8.6 
96-Orilliia. setae ois sie e's ore 12.4 12.3 59 69.4 27.5 13.0 one 39.1 . 622 11.4 9.2 
PT—TOTONCG (ries s loess siecle's ite RS 54.8 69.7 25:5 11.4 3.6 41.3 . 642 10.1 7.9 
28-Niagara Falls.. Rieiavehe acetbers 127 12.2) 56 73.6 28.3 13.2 3.9 46 . 633 L192 8.7 
29-St. Catharines...... FoF 12.3 ie 54.8 72.9 25.6 12.3 4 388.6 .704 11 8 
BOSELAMTGO UM ae eraelaccsercvete 11.8 TRS. 5b 2 (ul 26.1 eat 3.8 41.2 .642 10.4 8.1 
Sse deyuchawmtOwel. GonocomuocoG. ad 12 52 71.6 25. 11.8 3.6 89.1 TAD 10.9 8.7 
SOLG at Waa hnee  havare Raters Wolavecs 11.8 ial J 54 2 67.7 24.4 12.5 3.7 491.5 598 10 8.6 
S5- GUID faeccnetye cei ete ee ipAeal 1% 54.4 72) 25. 13.6 4 41.7 . 662. 11.4 8.8 
84-Kitchener ..... sisnefele cverers neat 12 43.5 66.2 25.7 12.4 3.8 39.4 .679 10.6 9.1 
35-Woodstock .......... ae 12.3 11.8 5D 71.4 24.3 11.6 Bs 37.5 60 10.7 8.1 
SOR SUL Ati OL Gieeretels aicleieeieotelele 12 11.9 49.9) 72 26.3 12.3 3.5 41.1 .611 ah 8.9 
87—London .....«.. esi #\clelye eat ATC 2: 70.3 27 nea 3.2 44.2, 593: 10.8 8.5 
88-St. Thomas..... ...... 12 11.8 56.5 QT 26 13.6 Sao 43.6 .70 10.4 8.8 
89-Chatham ........ BeyticA BOA 11.6 51.9 67.4 25 12.5 ee A) .67 10.8 8.6 
40-WildsOL Gersdecs ccc eit alae 11.2 Se (abe: 26.5 12.4 3.8 41.8 .638 10 8.3 
41-Owen Sound............ 12.4 12 5D 64.1 26.3 11.6 Bi. 8k 35.7 62) 10.8 9.2 
BZ ODGBAG Met ttasts ssicaece se 128 11.9 58 71.9 34 15 3.9 49.5 .98 14.4 8.9 
AS TMINTMINIG eS etree cteterse ews LST aaa | 65 70.8 27.5 15 4.5 33. . 60 15 8.7 
44-Sault Ste. Marie..... 12.5 12 54.3 74.9 28.4 14.8 3.9 40 t4. 112 9 
45—POrt, ATtUMUIL: cen. aeiesee 11 10.3 50) 72.6 28 14 3.2 47 75: 10.8 8.1 
46—Fort William.......... nb ie) 11.6 60.5: 7 29.5 13.9 3.4 45.6 115 10.9 9.2 
Manitoba (Average).. 12.9 12.6 52.3 eal 28.7 13.6 3.8 42.2 .631 13.8 8.2 
A= NVI POS ers. sete cera oer 12.5 1h 50.5 71.4 28.3 12 3.9 44.3 . 686 IB s5f 7.9 
A28=BVANG OM ess: co + och © 2 /o\ste lors 13.3 13.1 54 72 29: alps Sal AO) 575 13.9 8.5 
Saskatchewan (Aver.) 12.6 12.0 54.6 12.3 30.1 19.9 4.4 45.3 854 14.6 8.5 
49-Regina Rt Re te ABIES 14.9 56.4 69.8 29.2 $16.5 Ava 36 .80 133 8.5 
50-Prince Albert......... ot ee 1-5 ae 49.4| 73.3 | 81.4 | 828.3 4.4] 46.7] 1.00 15 8.1 
bleaSaskatGonse cece come Let 11S 9 56.4 73.2 30 $22! 4.4 49.3 . 767 16 8.6 
B2—-MOOkEG UNa wre. naceoeeee 13.2 BARS 56 ele 29.8 $17.6 4.6 49 85 14.2 8.6 
Alberta (Average).... 12.6 11.8 50.6 70.0 30.0 19.7 4.0 44.0 ne 13.2 1.9 
53-Medecine Hat.......... IAB CE 11.8 53.3 ffbesl | on S25: 4.3 46 .88 13.4 7.9 
54-Fdmonton ....... cp laent 11.8 TAS 50 69.1 SOE Saics lial. 3.5 AT .4 . 767 12.5 7.3 
S5-Caleary fo ¢i.2ss cadens BS Wee bal me Cc ee a 70.2 | 29.1] 516.6 4 41.7 69 12.6 8.4 
56-Lethbridge .......sc0e« 13.5 12.3 45) 69.6 29.7 | s# Axe 41 75 14.3 ns 
British Colum. (Aver.) 12.1 eS 51.9 68.7 29.7 23.2 4.3 48.9 .831 13.4 19 
7 AWMOTNIGie rece eee SERS 13 Tee 56.7 70.8 26.7 $18.3 AN ss 50 775 15 n7 
= NCINOI eco ee ee eeerene 1278 2, 56.9 eae 28.7 $25 A De 43.3 . 967 dS n10 
HOLM alle cee eee bes eee has 12.4 11.9 46.6 68.6 29 $29 An OA 45 825 14.1 n7 
€0-New Westminster...... LG ea 48.8 62.8 30.6 S21 4.3 53.8 .90 1D) n6 
61-Vancouver .......+. see 11.5 10.9 50.4 63.8 28.6 | s22.9 4.3 42.5 767 10.9 n7.3 
BZ=ViCtOLIAY-Miiecae cose noe 11.3 10.6 Hl 2. 67.5 29.4 $22.6 4.2 50.7 .80) alaligy? nz 
G3=Nanaimor., » +... ese erie 11.8 11.4 54.4 71.9 31.9 palaye Ae 45.6 ATKE TE lo Tal: 
64—Prinee Rupert.......... 12 15 50) 79} 382.5 | 525 4.6 60 85 15 8.5 
a. Ineluding delivery. .b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. Natural gas used extensively. 


d. Lignite. f. Poplar, ete. 


more per gallon than the figures published (in bulk). n. Small bar at 5e. 


as $40.00 per month. 


h. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a erent extent in tins costing 5c to 15e 
‘SNew houses as high 


*Welsh coal. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING oF NCVEMBER, 1923 (Continued). 
Coal Wood z Rent 
fy 
a ~ ml UA: 7 M 
: * i 26 < o ea f | eS as | See eis 
s 5 q Ove oo er. 3 me Si, boSo et Soe a 
om ° oD pa joie) on oP A a E42 goOl 
og aa ices aD Of =a) Sok i 2& |BFas Sagas 
sO "0 [90 a a9 ag See od ® Oghad mARaA 
HS ge mo? ots i too See Fe | ao leag2s| Baess 
Sy By rs) es Se pur ees om #2 Suet Su Suet Cae eee 
ae LY ao ao oe ee mao os eiy.4 wOgag Ce ZO 
aa aie ro m= ° nm n° sen oie sv [aonb aA grace 
$ $ $ $ $ eC. c $ $ 
17.918 11.439 12.698 14.853 9.531 11.834 10.170 30.1 14.6 27.710 19.500 
18.750 9.340 9.400 10.600 7.200 8.637 9.143 33.0 14.8 22.300 15.200 
EMA AS asec eros a7.20 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 ote Riertie kilROoeOD 15 16.00+-20.00/10.00-14.00) 1 
= Ch EER a7.00 68.00 68.00 68.00 68.00 611.48 30-82 14 25.00 18.00! 2 
*18.00-20.00| 9.50 9.00 10.00 BOY case ee sister 6.00 30. | 15 |10.00-15.00} 5.00-10.00) 3 
*18.00-19.00/11.50-12.50; 15.00 16.00 11.00 12.00 10.00 35 15 35.00 20.00-80.00) 4 
BR ees 11.00: 9.00 12.00 AA le cle tecy . caliteat et a Lee Ob 15 16. 00-26. 00/12.00-15.00! 5 
17.50. 11.50-12.00 15.00 16.00 9.00 10.00 610.50 29-30: 15 20°.00-27.00)12.00-15.00) 6 
17.259 11.344 11.C00 13.060 7.250 9.000 7.800 31.8 14.5 27.680 19.250 
AS) cM ROA 11.00-12.75 10.00 12.00 8.00 9.00 Paienidee ST OO OF 15 30.00-45.00/20.00-25.00| 7 
17.00 11. 00-14. 00 16.00 18.00 8.00 10.00 610.00 32) 15 20..00-35 .00/18.00-25.00) 8 
17.50 8.00-12.00 10.00 12.00 AOU eae eck eee 64.80-6. 40! 30 13 25.00 18.00 9 
Br ae aii 11.00 8.00 10.00 6.00 8.09 Sie Sn | es 15> 18.00 15.00 10 
16.833 11.250 13.239 15.872 9.083 11.354 iie225 29.1 14.8 23.056 15.313 
17.50: 10.00! b14.67 014.67 612.00 612.00) 612.00 30 15 By 00-30 OO stare ceercuese 11 
16.00! *9.50-12 .00 10.00 18.00 8.00 12.00: 68.125 30) 13 20, 00-25:..00! 12'.00-15.00)12' 
17.25 12.00 12.00 ACM) Wem Ml ectersuenehe a eistesis cigueccsscn<’ were el|| efeteiy. ol slerexensvers 3 15 20. 00-22.00)17.00-19.00 13 
15.00-16.00 11.50 12.00 13.00 8.00 10!.00 10.00 30 15 14.00-15.00| 7.00-10.00)14 
GO SAU hee poe O00 lionctomme Gat OL Pease alee. celerenicee DAS BOAs eee eee OST area te 22.00: 12.50 15 
16.50! 12.00 12.00: 14.00 8.00 610.00 612.00 27-28 15 §23.00-33.00)15.00-25.00 16 
TDS DS ibe Steir eran ia-co ORG Og LG DOIN MAG letetein reusteres> DIQEOOY MRA, aaa. 27 15 15.00: 11.00 17 
16.75-17.25| 8.00-14.50 16.00 |17.00-18.00/10.00-12.00] 12.00-13.00 b12.00-16.00) 30-85 | 15  25.00-40.00/16.00-25.00/18 
ey ACM ie Milage oastrece. ssaes> 616.00 617.846 7.50 Oe (re Sehkar, aeeta eres eure s 25--28 15 22. 00-27 . 00/15. 00-22 .00|19 
17.708 12.260 14.011 16.220 10.700 13.316 11.248 27.2 14.3 29.375 20.889 
17.00 12'. 00) 13.00 15.00 8.00 10.00-10.50; 69.00-12.00| 21-27 15 28 .00-36. 00/21 .00-27 . 00 | 210 
16.50) 75350 tee ee ce cara (PUR lle aetiodoruas b18.461 b14.400 22 15 25.00) 16.00 1 
16.50 | 9.00-10.00, 14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 614.00 | 25-26 | 14 /18.00-25.00)15.00-20.00|22 
16.50 11.00 12.75 14.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 | 23-25} 15 |25.00-30.00|20.00-25..00/23 
18.00 10.00 14.00 15.00 8.50 9.50 7.00 25 15 |22.50-35.00)16. 00-25. 00/24 
SPU mela sorte. sxesece = 17.00 18.00 12'..00: 13.00 614.00 25-28 abe 30.00+85 .00/20. 00-25. 00/25 
16.50-18.50'10.00-13.50' 12.00 13.00 S00..." ; Aeteates b7.724 | 15  |15.00-20.00/13.00-15.00!26 
16.00 10.50: 18.00 20.00: 14.00 16.00: 16.00-18.00| 28 12 35. 00-40.00/22 .00-25. 00/27 
16.25-17.00) o c Cc c c c 2h 13 20.00-25 . 00/18 . 00-23: 00/28 
16.00 11.00-15.00 c c c c c 80 13 30. 00-25 . 00/20. 00-25 .00|29 
16.00! 13:50 15.00 15.50) 13.00 TS e AR ra tous: ctv: svaven 27-30 13 25.00-85. 00/20.00-25.00)30 
17.00 |10.50-15.00 16.00 17.00 13.00 14.00 610.00 26 15 35.00-40:.00/18. 00-25. 00) 31 
18.00 | 9.00-12.00} 14.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 b12.00 25 15 25.00  |16.00-20.00)52 
GMO SUT OOM atstn ole ere oe 17.00 18.00 12.00 13.00) 613.00 27 15° |24.00-80. 00/16. 00-20. 00/33 
17.00 13.00 16.00 18.00 12.00 TECOOP Sates wee aeeeret 28 12-5 40.00 80.00 34 
17.00 13.00-14.00 10.00 14.00 7.50 12..00 613.33 25 15 20.00 15.00, |35 
17.00 13.00 ATE wad lropetoteceher taekers's TEOROOR MR bey t ea ee alee ea eae Da 15 30. 00-40. 00/19. 00-25. 00| 36 
18.00 15.00-17.00 17.50 DVS OONE® Fars ve. se uctenoeacs, 16.00 15.00 25) 13 30. 00—45:. 00'17. 00-30 .00} 3 
18.00 15.00 |15.00-16.00, 19.00 jase. sseeeee 17.00 18.667 | 25 15 |20.00-80.00/15.00-20. 00/38 
18.00 DAN aabtece bab D200, Oia seicse sees b18.00 | 69.00-15.00) 25 12.5 |30.00-35.00/20.00-25.00/ 3 
20.00 12.00-16.00 c c c c c 25-31 15 30 . 00-50. 00/20. 00-35... 00) 40 
18.00 10.00 12.00 16.00 6.00 10.50: 5.00-10.00) 25 15-18 |20.00-25.00|12.00-20.00)41 
21.00 14.00 15.00: 615.00 15.00 OLZE OOS OOS telat le te oreeters 27-30: 15 22.00 14.00 4% 
23.00 18.00 10.00 3.50 8.00 AEs (ite Wercreroteyetcerersiche 28 15 tT 25.00-35 . 00) 43 
17.50 11.00-13.00: 9.00 ARIES: 7.00 10.50 67.00 30 15 25 .00-20:. 00/15.00-20.00) 44 
19.00 9.75 hbo 14.00 10.00 DME Were Be ctarsnanerers 25 13.3 |25.00-40.00/15.00-80.00)\45 
18.50) 9.00 12.00 13.00 10.00 FEROS NTS RL eveeas 25 15 25 .00-40.00/15.00-30.00 46 
22.500 13.756 11.580 12.750 §.250 TO 500s eves cers 33.8 15.0 35.000 24.500 
20. 00! 13.50-15.50 11.00 12.50 9.50 ES OOGE Gl'ors tee oe terete 30-35 15 35. 00-50. 00 25.00-35.00 47 
25.00) 13.00 12.00 13.00 9.00 OOO RIN, chee tees See 3 15 25 ..00-20:. 00/18 .00-20.00 48 
ant A ae 11.188 10.375 12.750 9.625 11.750 11.00 34.6 14.6 35.625 22.500 
heat cereieteue 12.00-12.50| 718.00 14.00 11.00 12.00 13.00 35 15 35. 00-50. 00: 30.00 49 
NO eR @10-00-11.06 {7.00 8.50: 5.50 7.00 Pega ee rons OOH OR 13.3 |25.00-35.00/15.00-25:.00 50 
23 00-25 .50) d10.00-11 .00 £9.50 f10.50 9.00 10.00 10.00 35 15 30. 00-40. 00) 20.00 |51 
SMe iene tae es 11.50 f12.00 f &b18.00 13.00 618.00 610.00 35 15 35.00! 20.00 (52 
tama Sint Oe SNOBS! |e Saar. Pee erties 10.000 10.000 9.08 31.7 15.0 28.750 19.500_ | 
@ C c c Cc c CS carats 15 25.00 17.50 {53 
Pe nie teen TENGE HS [parce o, «lois letols' | otersys wlohe testers 8.00 b6.00-8.00 5.00 85 15 35.00! 25.00 {54 
Se Aare are OEM OSLO cs core. 00-3 bs one seecaevotatene 12.00 13.00 613.00 35. 15 = |20.00-30.00)15. 00-20. 00,55 
a) tae RR Mdih btn «5 toes, ini Rerell s.4, tae Biay Stn te eee RON 15 30.00 18.00 |56 
Aes crates: Wee elie Pre eece tte a\|"S Sf ayo testers 9.500 11.379 5.473 | h37.9 15.3 25.500 19.813 
sito SOE Lo DOO PO STENG oe oie |e Suarere Stehevaralte 12.06 16.00 64.00 50 ey ci 20. O10! 18.00 [57 
5 Se ROE ROE LOOT OO rs tetste ats ois esl Ss 5 'scs clsnsteele 9.50 12:75 7.00 45 15 20.00-30.00/18 . 00-25.00 58 
ae sr ceaek GHOST eres eater elale sills stench a cee reharts 9 O00 TW, 25) Saks Masters eH a 15 30.00 20.00 (59 
SMe Ta leogestets: e 12.00 Rie Tere crete et EM eters pneto eceieiel| sis ato tiene crete lle ted acre vig sisie s 07.50 30+-35 15 18.00-20. 00/12. 00-14 .09' 60 
Roa Me ities: cee PAOLA SO lies. erate etavevatide: pert aaceeaeaes oh |v e.eva.fatprenale 7.85) 4,385 30-35. alg 29.00! 25.00. 61 
SS ORR ROE AD OORT DOs nee wrote. all Seeaeese nie aherete 7.50 09.544 64.491 28 15 18.00-22'.00)15.00-17.00 62 
etek aware A SRSOREN Neier sate ea catered intene aretets| fale rslllterele, sletere lel ial|iateyssttere cts chet. 5.50 35 eee ee (22.0030. 00/18. 00-22. 00' 63 
SoBe Bee 14.50 2 RNs See Ho MO cs che PN Sel] aay ctenatel Metete cllbe eh Re cin lexetovellorta wala easel. OO! 15 30.00-40:.00 20.00-80.00, 64 
sVinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. tMining company houses at $20.00; 


others $45.00-$60.00. 
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INDEX NUMBER OF ELECTRIC LIGHT RATES IN CANADA 


HE statisties of prices and cost of 

living compiled and published by 
the Department of Labour have hither- 
to not dealt with electric hight rates ex- 
cept in the ease of the figures published 
in Volume II of the Report of the Board 
of Inquiry into the Cost of Living in 
Canada, 1915. This statement, part of 
an exhibit compiled by the Statistical 
Branch of the Department of Labour 
for the Board, showed the changes in 
rates in several cities from 1900 to 
1913 and included index numbers of 
electric light rates by provinces and for 
the Dominion. 


In recent months the Department has 
been requested for information as to 
changes in electric light rates, on the 
ground that the family budget of retail 
prices of food, fuel and light, and rent 
did not afford information on this item, 
and that the only commodity included 
to indicate changes in the cost of light- 
ing was coal oil which has been largely 
replaced in common use in cities ag a 
source of light for houses. 


The statistics of electric light rates 


| 


DecemBer, 1923 | 


mentioned above have, therefore, been 
brought down to date and the index 
numbers by provinces, 1900 to 1913, 
previously published were converted to— 


the basis with rates in 1913 as 100 and 


continued down to 1923. The accom- 
panying table gives the results. As in- 
formation for some of the cities was 
not available, the figures will be revised 
at a later date when more complete in- 
formation is obtained. 


It appears that electric light rates 
fell continuously between 1900 and 1923 
in the averages for Canada, there being 
only sheht changes in the Maritime 
Provinces where coal is the chief source 
of power, but considerable reductions. 


were effected in Quebee and Ontario— 


where water power has been developed 
ereatly as a source of electric current. 
In the western provinces 
have been made but not so considerably 


as in Quebee and Ontario, coal being 


the chief source of power in some loca- 
lities and water power in others. 


INDEX NUMBER OF ELEOTRIC LIGHT RATES IN CANADA, 1900-1923. 
Rates in 1913=100. 























cs) 
. taal 
3 Ss 
ae) is 
3 | 8 
Year a oS a 
3 rs) o S 
a | 5 | $2 
@) A by 
BO cn ariicvs, se seals Ainsplehe 5 vaaey eee Met mete 141.4 | 100.0 |,....... 
AL OD i tavah «sal s pee av eadePeres HT ape cen vata een 139.3 OOO ifet «9 aieue's 
1 OO Ziv ecouccs sis ay hone attr Me MORE oo eee 137.8 LOOs Osis idatee 
ALS Is Pn NS icy ce mol Gioehe re ae Mee ASFA AOQEO Wel are ie + 
QOL Givin. c-sis sarap whofe sae Baissea Oe: 187.5 LOOSE O dhese stators « 
LOD: so ctets iets weet iain eee el Chena 135.6 ALO). Oni error 
ODO toe sas te cee Rie ak cede ie nae 132:.8 LOO: Oi ha. wane 
LH Gasset wioictc ep ah og emton ys eae arth cre Menon, 130.3 LOO OM, sccpotenaeers 
TQS. ss sarees eaters eee a eoka alan a ae 128.0 LOOLG inne ists che 
LOMO sisasif ovr tesegererseerster gute leva eave oR CE 125.3 LOOP Oi tenatelers 
LOL Oe ciasyeratevolcesiceare amuse ate CoL yen ter Loreen 118.1 LOO GU aise temres 
LOM aie ac ceiem «AGS Si aes nae = 113.4 LOOOW as tenes 
ADL ieare tarot avarayhiahet oui otete cearelet Acie Rs a ox eee OEE 109.1 LOO LO ers a aee ls 
ROL Gr cdiors oie spays oeisierere ofits Career ate ae 100.0 TOOLO he, teres 
OTA adhe ares renetei ope Decent a ie nein 96.5: 100.0 100.0 
RLS NLS erp ane ator Motel fon e2.4 Debs on ue 90:.8 100.0 100.0 
LGU Gos s atsieus ouster apsteee esis eepe seco eee 87.6 97.2 100.0 
DOW hos caustre bigccrasecert tt otporeps wane o tame te ne 87.2: 95.2 109.1 
DL QUS aiscasten ol snnsepsccra /eyere okies eave A eR Aer 85.8 96.0 AR 
NOU OA. anck oe ncare ensutrerealeersieteve atavetor eli ie 85.8 99.7 WATERS: 
OO Cateye areta wine olayceld auatenascn ¢ Sublets wy relat tert 84.2 99.7 127.3 
RASTA Sa ee eran em rnmieta sce oq hiaD ascend iG 84.9 99.7 127.3 
LOO Dacia aie ecviache Siete eta erate ie Pe 82.7 99.7 127.3 
LOLS sescueet are ara tttars eee ere eleietel na erence eats 79.5 99.7 127.3 















































q 
= 

2 ee tase 2 

a 8 F g : S | 9&8 

= % ‘a ad a oS ee 

is re o =) q wn 3S 5, 

DQ 2 iS we Cs = HO 

A a Sd Sous RD < ea) 

beret aganatte 129. Os) 9845-8 | 86856 |}... mea) 2288 ako 47 
Weis) seh 129.0 | 144.0 868.6 |0. dees ah 2288 123.4 
Seeceesteak 120.0) 141.1 | 868.6 | sce san) OS. 8) 1S 4 
Atari 29) LLL ||) c8OS6 1 eee ese oS. loos 
100.0 | 129.0} 140.2 363.6 100.0 | 228.8 123.4 
100.0 129.0 | 186.9 563.6: 100.0 | 228.8 114.5: 
100.0 | 125.5 | 184.7) 242.2 | 187.9 | 163.4] 114.5. 
100.0 |- 124.5 | 134.7 | 242.2 191.2 | - 163.4 | 124.7 
100.0} 123.6 | 132.4 | 188.5 | 491:2) 196.1 | 124.7 
100.0) 123.1 130.2 | 185.5 165.4 162.0 | 124.7 
100-0) 1)" 208; 6)| (128 8a) Sb.) 12850) Dae 1A 
100.0| 107.7 | 117.3 | 144.4 | 198.0 | 120.3 | 124.7 
100.0 | 101.7 | 114.6 100.0 | 100.0 | 121.3] 120.0 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |- 100.0 | 100.0 
100.0 96.7 95.7} 100.0) 100.0 94.9 92.0 
100.0 95.9 82.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 85.3 92.0 
100.0 93.5 74.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 84.6 92.0 
100.0 91.6 71.6 | 100.0 | 107.8 3.3 92.0 
100.0 79.4 69.2 | 100.0 | 112.5 3.3 90.7 
100.0: 79.2 69.0); 100.0) 112.5 87.7 86.5 
100.0 78.6 65.7 | 100.9 | 103.2 92.2. 86.5 
100.0 78.6 65.5 | 109.2 | 107.5 | 108.1 80.0 
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88.9 62.1 60.9 | 100.0 | 103.2 96.1 74.8 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘THE following notes and the accom- 

panying tables give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in other countries aS compar- 
ed with Canada. 


The index numbers of retail prices 
which are listed are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The author- 
ities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Wholesale prices and cost of living 
in Canada and the United States con- 
tinued to display a rising tendency ac- 
cording to the latest information re- 
—eeived. Wholesale prices continued to 
rise in most countries of Europe, includ- 
ing Holland and Switzerland, where 
falling prices were in evidence during 
the summer. Prices in Belgium, Sweden 
and France displayed a tendency to 
weaken, according to the latest reports. 
The cost of living continued upwards 
in most countries of Europe. The latest 
reports from Asiatic countries were for 
the summer months in most cases, and 
the rising tendency was then in evidence. 


Great Britain 
WHOLESALE Prices. — The Board of 


Trade index number of wholesale prices 
in October showed an increase of 0.4 


points or 0.3 per cent over the revised — 


ficure for September, 158.0, reaching 
158.4 on the base prices in 1913°= 100. 
Food prices rose by 0.8 per cent, and 
industrial materials remained at about 
the same level. Meat and fish fell 3.3 
per cent; food, other than cereals, meat 


and fish, rose by 6.0 per cent; and cot- 
ton rose 2.7 per cent. Other groups 
showed only slight changes from the 
previous month’s level. 


The Statist index number (in con- 
tinuation of Sauerbeck’s figures) show- 
ed a slight decline at the end of Octo- 
ber, being 127.7 as against 127.8 at the 
end of September. Foodstuffs fell by 
2.5 per cent and materials rose by 1.5 
per cent. The principal changes in the 
eroups were a fall of 4.1 per cent in 
animal foods and a rise of 4.3 per cent 
in minerals. 


The Economist index number for the 
end of November showed a very notable 
inerease, the total index reaching 4541, 
which is, when reduced to the base 100 
in 1901-05, 206.4. This level is 5.1 per 
cent above that of a month previous, 
and the highest since the end of Octo- 
ber, 1921. For the month under review 


all groups increased, the sharpest rise 
being one of 14.2 per cent in textiles. 


There were rises of 1.9 per cent in 
minerals, of 0.97 per cent in cereals ~ 
and meat, of 2.6 per cent in “‘other 
foods’’ and of 0.9 per cent in the mis- 
cellaneous group. 


Cost or Living.—The index number 
of the Ministry of Labour of cost of 
living in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland for November 1 was, as stated 
last month, unchanged from the pre- 
vious month, remaining at 175. Foods 
rose one point to 173. Eggs, fish and 
milk advaneed in price, while bacon, 
bread, potatoes, meat and flour were 
slightly cheaper. The index number of 
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foods was 5 points or 2.8 per cent lower 
than one year previous, and the cost of 
living was also 5 points, or nearly 2.8 
per cent lower. At December 1, the 
index number was 177, foods having 
risen 8 points to 176. Other elements 
of the budget showed no change during 
the month of November. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Ministry of Industry and 
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Labour, after rising for three successive 
months, fell 15 points or 2.8 per cent 
during September to 514 on the base 
prices in April, 1914 100. There 
were the following changes in the more — 
important groups: declines of 2.5 per. 
cent in foods; of 4.4 per cent in metal 
products; of 2.9 per cent in clay pro- 
ducts; of 1 per cent in chemical pro- 
ducts; of 3.6 per cent in textile pro- 
ducts. Construction materials showed 
a very slight decrease. Hides and lea- 
ther goods and fuels were the only 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRIOES 
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groups to show increases, and in both 
cases the changes were very slight. 


cocoa, a slight decline in animal foods 
and arise in vegetable foods. Materials 
rose 1.1 per cent with increases in min- 
erals and metals and in textiles, and a 
decline in the miscellaneous group. 


France 


WHoLEsALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Statistique Générale fell 
slightly in October after its sharp rise in 
the two previous months, reaching 486.1, 
of 0.7 per cent below the level of the 
previous month. Foods fell 3.2 per cent 
with a sharp drop in sugar, coffee and 


Cost or Living. — The index number 
of the cost of living at Paris, published 
by the Commission of Studies on the Cost 
of Living dropped 8 points or 1 per 
cent in the third quarter of 1923, stand- 
ing at 331 on the base 100 in 1914. Foods 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
except where noted) 
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stood at 333; heat and light at 340; 
rent at 200; clothing at 385; and sun- 
dries at 400. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices. — The official 
index number of the Federal Statistical 
Office, on the base 1913-14 = 1, was 
for October (monthly average) 71000 
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‘ber 6, was 129 billions and at Novem- 
ber 18, was 265 billions. 


As statistics of wholesale prices and 
the cost of living were available only 
to November 12, the influence of the 
new currency unit, the rentenmark, 
could not be seen. ‘The rentenmark 
(officially equal to an undepreciated 
gvold mark) was put into circulation to 
the extent of 340,000,000 between Nov- 










































































millions. The weekly figure at Novem- ember 15 and 23. 

2 INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base figure 100 
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(a) Quarter beginning in specified month. 
(g) First of month. (k) End of month. (j) Monthly 
and from January, 1922, 100 quotations, 





(b) Average for year.. (c) Figure for previous month. 
average. (k) New index number is joined to old index 
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Cost or Livine.—The monthly index 
number of the cost of living, on the base 
1913-14 = 1, was 15 millions in Septem- 
ber and rose to 3,657 millions in Octo- 
ber. Foods rose from 17.3 millions in 
September to 4,301 millions in October; 
heat and light from 238.3 millions to 
5,715; rentals, from 0.3 millions (300,- 
000) to 54 millions; and clothing from 
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26.5 millions to 6,160 millions. 


The 
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reached 218,500,000,000 (or 218.5 mil- 
liards) on November 12. 


India 


Cost or Living. — The official index 
number compiled by the Bombay 
Labour Office showed a decrease for 
October to two points below the Sep- 
tember level, reaching 152, on the base 
100 in July, 1914. In foods, cereals 
showed a decline of one point, pulses 


weekly index number for 29 localities 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 
except where noted) Za. 
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(d) Following month. (e) Middle of month. 
number (38 commodities) and all converted to 


(f) 


base 1913=100. For 1920 an 


230 commodities, 1890-1899; 272, 1910-1914; from 1915, 271: 
d 1921, 76 quotations are included. 
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showed no change and other foods de- 
clined 6 points, so that all foods fell 2 
points to 147. Clothing rose 5 points 
to 211 and fuel and lighting and house 
rent remained unchanged at 160 and 
165 respectively. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index num- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board showed 
no change in October from the Septem- 
ber level. Goods produced fell one 
point, goods imported rose 6 points and 
goods exported rose 5 points. Raw 
materials and consumers’ goods showed 
no change, while producers’ goods drop- 
ped 5 points. 
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The index number of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics showed a slight down- 
ward tendency in October reaching 153 
as compared with 154 for September. 
The decline was chiefly due to declines 
in fuels and metals, decreases being 
shown in bituminous coal, coke, crude 
oil and gasolene, and in pig iron, steel 
billets, copper anl lead. In the cloths 
and clothing group there was a slight 
decrease, with falling prices for raw 
silk and rising prices for cotton goods. 
There was also a decrease in the miscel- 
laneous group. Foods and chemicals 
and drugs rose slightly in price and 
building materials and house furnishing 


goods showed no change. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 
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Bradstreet’s index number of whole- 
sale prices for December 1, was $13.- 
4358, which was 2.2 per cent above the 
level at November 1, and the highest 
number since May 1. This was, how- 
ever, 2.5 per cent below the level at 
December 1 last year. The principal 
group to show an increase for the month 
under review was textiles in which raw 
materials showed the steepest rise. Other 
eroups showing price increases were 
provisions and groceries, metals, oils, 
chemicals and drugs. The principal de- 
creases were in prices of livestock, fruits 
and hides and leather. | 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
except where noted) 
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Dun’s index number after advancing 
gradually during three months showed 
qa slight decline on December 1 to $190.- 
923, or 0.5 per cent below the figure at 
November 1. Advances occurred in the 
month under review in dairy and gar- 
den products, ‘‘other food’’, clothing, 
and ‘metals; and declines were shown 
in breadstuffs, meat and miscellaneous 
articles. The largest increase was one 
of 2.6 per cent in clothing, resulting 
from a rise in the price of raw cotton, 
and the most marked recession was one 
of 5.9 per cent in breadstuffs. 


Cost or Living — The retail food 
index issued by the Bureau of Labour 
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Statistics showed an increase of 0.4 per 
cent in October as compared with Sep- 
tember, reaching 150 on the base 100 
in. 1918.. The chief 
strictly fresh eggs, 12 per cent, granu- 


increases were: 


lated sugar, 10 per cent, cheese and lard, 
4 per cent. The chief decreases were: 


potatoes, 15 per cent, cabbage, 9 per 
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articles remained stationary or chang- 
ed slightly. For the year period, Octo- 
ber 15, 1922, to October 15, 1923, the 


inerease in all foods was 5 per cent. 


The index number of cost of living 
compiled by the National Industrial 


Conference Board rose from 161.6 in 


cent, pork chops, 7 per cent. 


Other 


August to 163.4 in September and 164.1 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETO., 
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(a) Figure for previous month. (b) Average for year. (c) Index published quarterly. (d) 15th of 
capital towns. (g) 15th of month. (h) Four chief cities. (i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 
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in October, on the base July, 1914-— 
100. 
4 October 15, 1928, foods increased -in 
cost 0.7 per cent to 150; clothing in- 


In the month of September 15 


creased 0.6 per cent to 176; fuel and 
light increased 1 per cent to 178, and 
shelter and sundries showed no change 


remaining at 175 and 173 respectively. 
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The official index number for Massa- 
chusetts compiled by the Special Com- 
mission on the Necessaries of Life rose 
slightly to 161.6 in October, which was 
0.8 per cent above the September level. 
The chief increases were in foods, cloth- 
ing and fuel and light, while shelter 
rose slightly and sundries showed no 
change. 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES (Continued) 
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morth up to end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (e)Beginning of month. (f)Base is average for six, 


(k) Cost of food budget. 
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eJUDGMENT RESPECTING LEGALITY OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907. 


[N the September issue of the LAaBour 

GAZETTE on page 986 reference was 
made to a decision of Mr. Justice Orde 
in the High Court Division of the Su- 
preme Court of Ontario in which was 
involved the question of the validity 
of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. By this decision an interim 
injunction was issued to restrain a 
Board of Conciliation appointed under 
the Act from exercising any of their 
powers under Section 38 of the Act 
with respect to the Toronto Electric 
Commission. Application was gubse- 
quently made by the Toronto Electric 
Commissioners for the issuing of a per- 
manent injunction against the Board. 
The case (Toronto Electric Commis- 
sioners versus Snider) was heard by 
Mr. Justice Mowat, who delivered his 
judgment on December 15. The Act 
was found by him to be within the 
powers of the Dominion Parliament, 
and the application for a permanent 
injunction was, therefore, refused. The 
case was referred to one of the appellate 


divisions of the High Court for deter- 
mination. 


The text of the judgment was as fol- 
lows: 


This action is for a declaration that the de- 
fendants have no right to act as a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation in respect of an 
alleged dispute between the plaintiffs and their 
employees, and is brought in the main to dis- 
pute the constitutional right of the parliament 
of Canada to pass the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act (1907) generally, and in par- 
ticular as it affects the relations  be- 
tween the Toronto Electric Commissioners, 
who are entrusted by statutes of the province 
of Ontario with the powers and duties of pro- 
ducing and controlling electrical power, and 
their employees. 

: & 

The Act in question is challenged upon the 

ground that it interferes with the remitted 


powers of the Province under sec. 92 of the 
British North America Act, as follows: sub- 
section 8 Municipal institutions in the Pro- 
vince; sub-section 13. Property and _ eivil 
rights in the Province; sub-section 16, Generally 
all matters of a merely local or private nature 
in the Province. 


The scheme of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act is to compel the parties to a 
threatened strike or lockout to meet together 
in conference in which both employer and em- 
ployees may state their cases and differences, 
with a view that they may be by conciliatory 
efforts, induced to come to a fair and amicable 
settlement of the dispute, so as to remove tense 
and disrupted relations, failing which the 
Board is to make a report giving its informa- 
tion to the public. And it is empowered for 
this purpose to interfere with contracts in ex- 
istence between the hirer and the hired, free- 
dom of action while the discussions and pro- 
ceedings are taking place, and incidentally to 
enter upon and inspect works and examine 
books and reports, so that all facts and eir- 
cumstances may be disclosed. 


It may be conceded that the obligatory 
character of the act in these respects is an in- 
vasion of the field of ‘‘property and civil 
rights,’’ but it is urged on behalf of the At- 
torney-General for Canada and the defendants, 
the members of the Board of Conciliation ap- 
pointed under the Act, that such requirements 
are necessary and that the effective or pos- 
sible determination of industrial strife gives 
the Dominion Parliament power so to trench 
upon the subjects mentioned in sub-sections 8, 
13 and 16 of section 92, in order that a law 
necessary for ‘‘the peace, order and good 
government of Canada’’ may be effectively 
administered and enforced. 


Having come to the conclusion that the con- 
stitutional question raised is the all important 
one, I do not here deal with the evidence di- - 
rected to that feature of the case which deals 
with the procedure leading up to the appoint- 
ment of the Board of Conciliation which was 
made and the propriety of its appointment. In 
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a general way I find that the requirements of 
the statute have been complied with. 


I therefore pass on to discuss the consti- 
tutional point raised. 


The question of industrial strife, together 
with its ramifications and the growth of labour 
unions, is vastly different from the condition 
existing at the time of the passing of the 
British North America Act in 1867, and the 
silence of the Act regarding ‘‘labour’’ and the 
absence of the specific allocation of that sub- 
ject to the Dominion or the Provinces is thus 
accounted for. But it may be observed that 
the question of labour has, for more than 
twenty years, been appropriated by the 
Dominion Parliament and Government. There 
is a Department of Labour, with a Minister of 
Labour in charge; periodical publications deal- 
ing with labour questions, the labour market, 
the current cost of living, and the employment 
of the Military Forces of Canada in the pro- 
tection of property and the public safety where 
violent eruptions have occurred or may. This 
department has, by common consent of the 
provinces during this long period, been the 
principal administrative means of dealing with 
the question of eruptive industrial strife; and, 
while the fact of acquiescence does not settle 
a constitutional point of law, and if there is 
no authority for,/the taking over of labour 
problems by the Dominion, yet a declaration of 
the court that all such administrative actions 
are to cease, and inferentially that all the 
governments and their law officers have erred, 
or slept, should not be arrived at unless the 
law is clear. 


Canada’s constitutional problems have ali 
found their way to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, whose members have taken 
enormous pains from period to period, in their 
elucidation, and it is by the views of that 
tribunal that we are to be guided. 


The allocation by the British North America 
Act of subjeets to Dominion or provinces by 
general heads or titles, means overlapping and 
impingement and in Citizens and Queen Iu- 
surance Companies v. Parsons (1881) 7 A.C. 
96, Sir Montague Smith says, (p. 107): 


‘<The scheme of this legislation, as expressed 
in the.first branch of section 91 is to give to 
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the Dominion Parliament authority to make 
laws for the good government of Canada in 
all matters not coming within the classes of 
subjects assigned exclusively to the provincial 
legislature. 


And at pages 108, 109:— 


“Tt is the duty of the courts, however dif- 
ficult it may be, to ascertain in what 
degree, and to what extent, authority to 
deal with matters falling within these classes 
of subjects exists in each legislature, and to 
define in each case before them the limits of 
their respective powers. It could not have been 
the intention that a conflict should exist; and, 
in order to prevent such a result, the two sec- 
tions must be read together, and the language 
of one interpreted and where necessary, modi- 
fied, by that of the other. In this way it may 
in most eases be found possible to arrive at a 
reasonable and practical construction of the 
language of the sections so as to reconcile the 
respective powers they contain and give effect 
to all of them.’’ 


And per Lord Dunedin in Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company v. Attorney-General of Canada 
(1907) A.C. 65 (‘‘Contracting Out’’ case), at 
page 68:— 


‘¢First... there can be a domain in which pro- 
vineial and dominion legislation may overlap, 
in which case neither legislation will be ultra 
vires if the field is clear; and secondly, that 
if the field is not clear, and in such a domain 
the two legislations meet, then the dominion 
legislation must prevail. | 


In John Deere Plow Company (1915) v. 
Wharton (1915) A.C. 330, Viscount Haldane 
said, (pages 338, 339) :— 


‘¢The language of these sections (91 and 92) 
and of the various heads which they contain 
obviously cannot be construed as having been 
intended to embody the exact disjunction of a 
The draftsman had to 
work on the terms of a political agroement, 
terms which were mainly to be sought for in 
the resolutions passed at Quebec in October, 


perfect logical scheme. 


1864. To these resolutions and the sece- 
tions founded on them, the remark applies. . . 
Tf there is at points obseurity in lan- 


guage, this may be taken to be due, not to un- 
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certainty about general principles, but to that 
difficulty in obtaining ready agreement about 
phrases which attends the drafting of legis- 
lative measures by large assemblages. It may 
be added that the form in which provisions in 
terms overlapping each other have been placed 
side by side shows that those who passed the 
Confederation Act intended to leave the work- 
ing out and interpretation of those provisions 
to practice and to judicial decisions... In dis- 
charging the difficult duty of arriving at 
reasonable and practical. construction of the 
language of the sections so as to reconcile the 
respective powers they contain and give effect 
to them all, it is the wise course to decide each 
ease which arises without entering more largely 
upon an interpretation of the Statute than is 
necessary for the decision of the particular 
question in hand. The wisdom of adhering to 


this ruling appears ... to be of special im- 


portance. When putting a_ construction 
on the scope of the words ‘civil rights’’ 
in particular cases an _ abstract logical 


definition of their scope is not only, having 
regard to the text of the 91st and 92nd sec- 
tions of the Act, impracticable but is certain, 
if attempted, 
possibly injustice in future cases. 


to cause embarrassment and 
It must be 
borne in mind in construing the two sections 
that matters which in a special aspect and for 
a particular purpose may fall within one of 
them, may in a different aspect and for a dif- 
ferent purpose fall within the other. In such 
cases the nature and scope of the legislative 
domain of the Dominion or Province, as the 
cease ‘‘may be, have to be examined with re- 
ference to the actual facts if it is to be pos- 
sible to determine under which set of powers 
it falls in substance and in reality’’. 


It appears to me that ‘‘labour’’ legislation 
such as the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act is one of national concern. It is impor- 
tant that a close touch should be kept of the 
movements and variations of industrial strife 
and that this can best be done, as such strife 
existed in 1907 and until the present time, by 
the federal government. A general strike in 
Winnipeg in 1919 was only brought to an end 
through the voluntary e’orts of the non-indus- 
trial citizens to break it, and to prevent the 
misery and underfeeding of children, which 
All important labour 


unions in Canada were sympathetically affected 


seemed likely to ensue. 
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by it from ocean to ocean, and if it had spread, 
as at one time feared, ominous conditions 
would have ensued to trade and stable indus- 
try. In such a case provincial lines are 
obliterated and the provinces not having the 
means of free and instant communication with 
each other, or for concert, could ill avert domi- 
nion-wide trouble. The simple local strikes 


which alone could have been in contemplation | 


of the Fathers in 1864 and 1867, have given 
place to those of brotherhoods composed in 
some instances of hundreds of thousands, and 
dominion-wide in their operations and prob- 
ably beyond the resources of each province to 
deal with. As was said by Lord Watson, in 
stating the opinion of the judicial committee 
in Attorney-General for Ontario v. Attorney- 
General for the Dominion, 1896 A.C. 348, 361:— 


‘“Some matters in their origin local and pro- 
vincial might attain such dimensions as_ to 
affect the body politic of the Dominion, and to 
justify the Canadian parliament in passing 
laws for their regulation or abolition in the 
interests of the Dominion, but great caution 
must be observed in distinguishing between 
that which is local and provincial... and that 
which has ceased to be merely local or provin- 
cial and has become a matter of national con- 
cern, in such sense as to bring it within the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada’’. 


In Russell vs. The Queen (1882) 7, A.C. 829 
it was held that the restriction of intemperance 
was a matter of public order and safety al- 
though it infringed on property and civil 
rights. .And this case, although the Attorneys- 
General were not represented, has been ex- 
pressly reaffirmed in statements by the com- 
mittee. 


’ Tf such an ill as occasional overdrinking is 
subject to dominion legislation it must follow 
that the prevention of strikes by conciliation 
which conceivably might occasion the starving 
of the people should also be. 


In the last case on the subject, it was held 
that regulation of the price of newsprint paper, 


upon which soothing and uninterrupted infor- . 


mation might be written to quiet the nerves of 
the people racked by the Great War, but 
which was over when the regulation was passed. 
was within the powers of the Dominion, the 
Viscount Haldane’ saying: ‘‘No “authority 
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other than the central government is in a posi- 
tion to deal with a problem which is essentially 
one of statesmanship.’’ Fort Frances Pulp 
and Paper Co. v. Manitoba Free Press Co, 
1923, A.D. 695, 706. 


The elements of ‘‘municipal affairs’? and 
‘‘matters of a merely local and private na- 
ture’’ come within the same reasoning. 

I note that Mr. Justice Orde in this very 
case, reported 25 O.W.N. 64 heard a motion for 
an interim injunction upon material which sub- 
stantially raised the same issue as that raised 
by the evidence af the trial before me and 
gave a considered judgment reasoned with his 
usual clearness, coming to a conclusion differ- 
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ing from that to be gathered from what I 
have here said. 


The Ontario Judicature Act, section 32, de- 
clares that a judge cannot disregard or depart 
from a prior known decision of any other judge 
of co-ordinate authority on any point of law 
without his concurrence, and as I have not that 
concurrence, although reason to 
think it would not be given, I must say with 
reluctance, but to be formally correct, that I 
deem his decision to be wrong and the case 


I have no 


of sufficient importanege to warrant me in 
with the record and evidence 
before me to one of the appellate divisions 
together with the costs of action; and such 
reference is therefore made. 


referring . 16, 


RECENT LEGAL DECISION AFFECTING LABOUR 


A New Brunswick employer may decline to come under jurisdiction of Workmen’s 
Compensation Board 


HE following legal decision has re- 

ference to a case coneerning the 
jurisdiction of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of New Brunswick. 
In the article immediately preceding is 
given the text of a judgment recently 
delivered at Toronto respecting the le- 
gvality of the Industrial Disputes In- 
estigation Act, 1907. 


<< 


The Bathurst Company, Limited, of 
Bathurst, N.B., which carries on a bu- 
siness of logging, lumbering, ete., refus- 
ed to furnish to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of New Brunswick any 
information with reference to their pay- 
roll for 1922 as directed by Section 48 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The Company claimed that it had in- 


formed the Board that it intended, un- 
der the provisions of Section 61 of the 


Act, to become an industry within Part 
11 of the Act. The Board notified all 
the injured employees of the Company 
that they would have to look for com- 
pensation to the Company personally 
and not to the Board. During 1922, 
in accordance with Part IT of the Act 
the Company paid as much compensa- 
tion to all their injured employees as 
they would have received hard the Com- 
pany been under the jurisdiction of the 
Board. 


In January, 1922, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board levied an assess- 
ment upon all the industries ineluded 
in Part I of the Act, and in October of 
that year it attempted to apply this as- 
sessment to a pretended payroll of the 
Company, which the Board had estimat- 
ed, and which, the Company claimed, 
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was largely in excess of the actual pay- 
roll. <A little later the Board notified 
the Company that unless this assessment 
was paid within ten days it would, un- 
der the powers conferred upon it by 
Section 66 of the Act, issue its certifi- 
eate and sign final judgement against 
it, notwithstanding the Company’s 
claim that it was not at any time in 
1922 an industry within the scope of 
Part I of the Act. 


The Company then apphed in the 
Chancery of the Supreme 
Court of the province for a decree de- 


Division 


claring that all assessments made by 
the Board against the Company for the 
year 1922 were illegal and void, and 
that the Company was not liable to as- 
sessments made by the Board under the 
Act. It also asked that a perpetual in- 
junction be ordered to restrain the 
Board from issuing a eertificate to the 
Registrar of the Supreme Court or any 
Court in respect to assessment or from 
signing any judgment against the Com- 
pany in respect of such assessment. 
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It was held by the Court that when 
an employer neglects or 
furnish to the Board any information 


as to his payroll, ete., he automatically 


passes without Part I of the Act and 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Board, 
and that before an assessment can be 
made it is the duty of the Board to re- 
quire the employer to furnish such 1n- 
formation as will enable it to determine 
whether the employer is or is not within 
the scope of Part I ofethe Act. In this 
case the Board did not do so, but pro- 
ceeded arbitrarily ‘to treat the Com- 
pany as an industry under Part I of the 
Act. 


For these reasons the injunction 


| 
against the Board was made permanent 


as requested by the plaintiff. 


The Board appealed against this de- 
cision to the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick, but the judgment of the 
Chancery Court was sustained. 

(New Brunswick — Bathurst Com- 


pany Limited vs. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board). 


refuses to. 
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